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SIR: 


U.  S.  Geological  and  Geographical 

Survey  of  the  Territories, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  October  31, 1878. 


I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  approval  and  for 
publication,  Part  First  of  a  treatise  entitled  "Birds  of  the 
Colorado  Valley ",  which  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  render 
worthy  of  favorable  consideration  as  a  repository  of  scientific 
and  popular  information  concerning  North  American  ornithology. 
I  am,  Sir,  &c, 


F.  V.  Hayden, 
U.  8.  Geologist,  &c.y  &c, 

Washington^  D.  0. 
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XT.  S.  Geological  and  Geographical 

Survey  of  the  Territories, 

Washington,  D.  0.,  November  1, 1878. 

RESULTS  of  Dr.  Coues's  continued  studies  of  North  Ameri- 
>  can  ornithology,  in  connection  with  the  Survey  tinder 
my  charge,  are  herewith  presented  as  one  of  the  series  of  Miscel- 
laneous Publications  (No.  11).  Should  circumstances  favor  the 
completion  of  the  work,  upon  which  the  author  is  still  engaged 
and  which  is  already  not  far  from  finished,  the  remaining  portion 
may  be  expected.  The  present  treatise  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
plementary to  the  "Birds  of  the  Northwest*  (Misc.  Pub.  No.  3). 
It  covers  much  ground  not  gone  over  in  the  latter  work,  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  technicalities  of  the  general  subject,  as  well 
as  to  the  particular  life-histories  of  the  birds  composing  the 
remarkable  avian  fauna  of  the  Colorado  Basin.  As  originally 
projected  for  publication  in  a  different  connection,  the  work 
consisted  merely  of  a  report  upon  the  peculiar  features  of  bird- 
life  in  the  area  under  consideration,  with  biographies  of  the 
species  not  treated  in  the  "Birds  of  the  Northwest".  But  the 
author's  resources  have  proved  to  be  so  largely  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  such  a  report  that  the  work  has  outgrown  the 
limits  of  a  single  volume,  and  become  a  full  exposition  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  subject,  by  the  incorporation  of  much 
technical  matter  concerning  North  American  ornithology  at 
large,  hitherto  the  private  possession  of  the  author  and  now 
first  made  accessible  to  the  public. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  bibliography  of  North  American 
ornithology,  and  of  the  synonymy  of  North  American  birds, 
has  been  worked  up  anew  from  the  very  bottom,  as  a  matter  of 
original  personal  investigation  admitting  of  nothing  at  second- 
hand. Not  only  the  birds  of  the  Colorado  Valley,  but  also  all 
others  of  North  America,  are  thus  exhaustively  treated,  their 
synonymy  and  bibliography  being  at  length  placed  upon  a 
satisfactory  basis.  In'  points  of  accuracy,  completeness  and 
thorough  reliability  it  is  believed  that  this  side  of  the  work 
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will  compare  so  favorably  with  what  has  before  been  done  in  the 
bibliography  of  any  department  of  science  as  to  famish  a  model 
for  the  future. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  "Birds  of  the  Northwest"  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  frequently  expressed  regret  that  the  accounts 
of  the  birds  treated  in  that  volume  did  not  include  such  descrip- 
tions of  the  species  as  should  enable  those  using  the  work  to 
identify  specimens  they  might  have  in  hand.  It  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  supply  this  want  in  the  present  treatise, 
especially  as  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  characteristic 
birds  of  the  Colorado  Valley  are  not  so  well  known  as  are  most 
of  those  inhabiting  the  region  of  the  Missouri.  The  descrip- 
tions are  original,  in  nearly  every  case  having  been  drawn  up 
by  the  author  directly  from  the  specimens  themselves,  with 
great  regard  to  precision  of  concise  statement.  All  the  species 
ascertained  to  occur  in  the  Valley  of  the  Colorado,  being  those 
which  form  the  special  subject  of  the  work,  are  thus  treated,  the 
other  North  American  birds  of  which  the  volume  takes  account 
being  introduced  only  with  their  synonymy  and  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  habitat  of  each. 

Bespecting  the  biographies  or  "life-histories"  of  the  birds, 
which  constitute  the  main  text  of  the  present  volume,  the 
author's  view,  that  this  portion  of  the  subject  should  be  so  far 
divested  of  technicality  as  to  meet  the  tastes  and  wants  of  the 
public  rather  than  the  scientific  requirements  of  the  schoolmen 
in  ornithology,  will  doubtless  meet  with  general  and  emphatic 
approval.  It  is  possible  to  make  natural  history  entertaining 
and  attractive  as  well  as  instructive,  with  no  loss  in  scientific 
precision,  but  with  great  gain  in  stimulating,  strengthening  and 
confirming  the  wholesome  influence  which  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences  may  exert  upon  the  higher  grades  of  mental 
culture;  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  little  moment  to  so  shape  the 
knowledge  which  results  from  the  naturalist's  labors  that  its 
increase  may  be  susceptible  of  the  widest  possible  diffusion. 

The  first  twelve  sheets  of  this  volume  (to  p.  192)  were  printed 
in  1876,  when  other  engagements  obliged  the  author  to  inter- 
rupt the  preparation  of  the  work.  The  printing  was  resumed  in 
1878,  and  is  completed  at  the  date  of  this  prefatory.  A  few 
impressions  of  the  earlier  sheets  may  have  already  been  in  pri- 
vate circulation,  but  no  portion  of  the  work  is  published  prior 
to  this  date.  The  types  of  pp.  1-192  having  been  distributed 
without  stereotyping  after  only  1,500  impressions  had  been 
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taken,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reset  this  portion  if  a  larger  edi- 
tion is  required;  and  in  order  to  secure  uniformity,  the  composi- 
tion should  be,  if  possible,  m/ao  simile. 

The  illustrations  of  the  present  volume  are  chiefly  those  which 
formerly  appeared  in  the  same  author's  "  Key  to  North  Ameri- 
can Birds". 

According  to  the  report  rendered  by  the  author,  the  present 
part  of  the  work  carries  the  subject  through  Passeres  to  Laniidce. 
The  whole  consists  in  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  families,  gen- 
era and  species  represented  in  the  Colorado  Valley— that  is  to 
say,  in  the  whole  region  drained  by  the  Colorado  River  of  the 
West  and  its  tributaries,  as  far  south  as  the  present  Mexican 
boundary  of  the  United  States.  The  watershed  of  this  great  river 
includes  Arizona,  much  of  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Nevada,  a 
part  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  some  of  Southern  California. 
The  faunal  area  thus  circumscribed  is  nearly  that  of  the  "Great 
Basin",  and  corresponds  with  the  "  Middle  Faunal  Province"  of 
some  zoo-geographers,  as  distinguished  from  the  "  Western  "  and 
"  Eastern  "  Provinces  respectively.  The  main  chain  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  or  great  continental  divide,  bounds  it  on  the  east,  as 
the  Sierras  Nevadas  do  on  the  west.  To  the  north  lies  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley;  southward  the  boundary  is  an  arbitrary  political 
one.  In  the  last-named  direction,  the  fauna  changes  insensibly 
by  the  gradual  gain  of  a  "neotropical"  complexion,  though 
many  "  nearctic"  features  are  impressed  upon  the  table-lands  of 
Mexico.  The  proper  fauna  of  that  country  is  prefigured  in  the 
area  under  consideration  by  the  various  subtropical  forms  of  bird- 
life  which  have  successively  been  found  within  the  border  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Valley  of  the  Gila,  as  in  that  of  the  Lower 
Bio  Grande  of  Texas.  Both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west  the 
geographical  boundaries  already  mentioned  correspond  quite 
closely  with  the  limits  of  the  natural  faunal  areas;  for  we  miss 
in  the  Colorado  Valley  some  characteristic  forms  both  of  the 
Pacific  slope  proper  and  of  the  Eastern  United  States  at  large. 
Northward  the  Great  Basin  narrows  like  a  wedge  thrust  in 
between  the  converging  Eastern  and  Western  Provinces. 

No  other  portion  of  the  United  States  of  equal  area  offers 
such  varied  surface  conditions  and  such  climatic  extremes.  The 
region  is  hedged  about  by  mountain  ranges  of  immense  extent 
and  elevation,  and  contains  many  other  lofty  chains  and  peaks, 
while  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  low,  hot  and  arid.    The 
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highly  diverse  topography  of  the  country  is  strongly  reflected 
in  the  temperature,  the  rainfall,  and  the  course  of  the  seasons 
of  this  remarkable  region,  and  these  in  turn  leave  their  impress 
upon  animal  and  vegetable  life,  with  the  result  that  contiguous 
areas  of  insignificant  geographical  extent  may  differ  as  much 
in  their  natural  productions  as  if  they  stretched  over  many 
degrees  of  latitude.  In  the  Colorado  Basin,  in  fact,  as  appears 
to  be  the  case  in  most  portions  of  Mexico,  the  distribution  and 
migrations  of  birds  may  be  regarded  as  affected  by  altitude 
rather  than  by  latitude  or  longitude;  and  we  have  a  striking 
instance  of  the  convertibility  of  these  two  factors  of  the  general 
equation.  The  birds  here  find  their  summer  and  winter  homes, 
and  perform  their  migrations,  rather  according  to  "the  lay  of 
the  land"  than  with  reference  to  degrees  of  latitude. 

A  portion  of  the  Colorado  Valley,  in  Southwestern  Arizona 
and  adjoining  parts  of  California,  has  long  been  known  as  the 
hottest  place  in  the  United  States.  At  Fort  Yuma,  on  the 
Colorado  Biver  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gila,  in  latitude  32°  32', 
longitude  114°  36'  9",  the  mean  annual  rainfall  does  not  exceed 
five  inches.  A  temperature  of  119°  F.  has  been  recorded,  and  for 
weeks  in  succession  the  mercury  may  rise  above  100°  daily.  For 
several  hundred  miles  the  great  river  rises  but  little,  its  elevation 
at  Fort  Mojave,  for  instance,  being  only  about  525  feet.  South- 
ern and  Western  Arizona  is  a  torrid,  alkaline  waste;  in  fact, 
a  part  of  the  "Great  American  Desert";  yet  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  Territory  rise  the  magnificent  San  Francisco 
Mountains,  12,562  feet  high,  pine-clad,  and  snow-capped  during 
a  portion  of  the  year;  and  at  Fort  Whipple,  with  an  altitude 
of  5,335  feet,  the  general  course  of  the  seasons  is  not  materially 
different  from  that  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  A  day's  jour- 
ney from  the  last-mentioned  locality  will  show  differences  in 
the  bird-fauna  comparable,  for  instance,  to  those  distinguish- 
ing Massachusetts  from  the  District  of  Columbia.  Many  of 
the  birds  of  Fort  Yuma  and  Fort  Whipple  respectively  are  total 
strangers  to  each  other. 

Such  striking  features  as  are  here  briefly  indicated  render  the 
study  of  the  birds  of  this  region  specially  attractive,  and  exact 
information  respecting  their  distribution  and  movements  within 
the  area  in  question  is  very  desirable.  The  whole  subject  is 
elucidated  in  detail  in  the  present  treatise. 

Aside  from  the  local  perturbations  resulting  from  topograph- 
ical and  climatic  diversity  within  small  areas,  the  bird-fauna 
of  the  Colorado  Valley  is  in  a  sense  homogeneous  and  rather 
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compact,  being  well  marked  by  a  large  proportion  of  highly 
characteristic,  if  not  wholly  peculiar,  species.  The  resulting 
aspect  of  the  bird-fauna  is  far  more  strongly  pronounced  than 
is  ordinarily  found  to  be  the  case  with  areas  of  corresponding 
dimensions.  As  might  be  expected  from  aridity  of  such  extent 
and  to  such  degree  as  is  witnessed  in  the  Colorado  Valley,  the 
prime  mark  of  the  birds  of  the  region  is  that  pallor  of  colora- 
tion which  is  now  well  known  to  result  from  the  combined  effects 
of  heat  and  dryness.  It  is  the  extreme  of  a  condition  very  sen- 
sibly offered  by  the  birds  of  the  Great  Plains  at  large.  In  some 
cases  we  here  find  that  the  modification  of  a  common  stock  has 
produced  forms  sufficiently  distinct  from  their  respective  allies 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  "species";  while  in  many  more 
instances  strongly  marked  geographical  races  are  developed  by 
the  same  natural  causes  operating  less  intensely,  less  continu- 
ously, or  upon  less  susceptible  material  It  is  unnecessary  in 
this  pLace  to  cite  examples,  as  such  cases  are  already  well  known 
to  ornithologists.  It  may  be  added,  as  a  curious  fact  in  the 
matter  of  the  modifications  here  witnessed,  that  the  tail  is  length* 
ened  in  many  cases  of  birds  which  otherwise  differ  from  their 
respective  allies  mainly  by  the  bleached  coloration  just  noticed. 

A  few  words  upon  the  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  the  birds 
of  the  region  under  consideration  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  that  we  have  acquired 
any  considerable  information  respecting  the  ornithology  of  the 
Colorado  Basin.  Shortly  after  Nuttall  and  Townsend  largely 
increased  our  knowledge  of  Western  birds  from  localities  much 
further  north,  Dr.  William  Gambel  gave  us  welcome  advices 
in  various  papers  published  by  the  Philadelphia  Academy  from 
1843  to  1849;  and  this  naturalist  may  be  considered  as  a  pioneer 
in  this  field.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Woodhouse,  who 
accompanied  an  expedition  to  the  Zuiii  and  Colorado  Bivers, 
and  prepared  a  valuable  paper  published  in  1863  in  Sitgreaves's 
Report  Mr.  Oassin's  well-known  "Illustrations",  completed 
in  1856,  contain  colored  figures  of  many  interesting  species, 
and  include  the  timely  field-notes  of  Col.  G.  A.  McCall,  Dr.  A. 
L.  Heermann,  and  other  naturalists  who  had  made  personal 
observations  in  the  field.  A  stride  forward  was  taken  when  the 
Reports  of  the  Pacific  Eailroad  and  Mexican  Boundary  appeared ; 
the  technicalities  of  the  subject  being  admirably  worked  out  by 
Professor  Baird  in  these  volumes,  while  the  same  publications 
include  the  field-notes  of  the  naturalists  attached  to  the  several 
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Surveys,  as  Dr.  Heermann,  already  mentioned,  Dr.  0.  B.  B.  Ken 
nerly,  Mr.  J.  H.  Clarke,  Mr.  Arthur  Schott,  and  others.  Dr.  T. 
0.  Henry,  then  of  the  Army,  published  several  valuable  papers 
on  the  birds  of  New  Mexico  at  about  this  time,  and  Dr.  J.  Gk 
Cooper  gained  much  additional  information  during  his  some- 
what later  residence  in  Arizona.  Much,  however,  remained  to 
be  done  when  Dr.  Goues  entered  Arizona  in  1864,  and  spent 
nearly  two  years  in  studying  the  natural  history  of  the  Terri- 
tory. He  published  in  1866  the  first  formal  list  of  the  birds  of 
Arizona,  describing  new  species  and  adding  others  to  the  fauna 
of  the  United  States;  and  his  personal  experiences,  now  for  the 
first  time  set  forth  in  fall,  afford  a  large  basis  of  the  biographi- 
cal portion  of  the  present  treatise.  Lieutenant  (now  Captain) 
Charles  Bendire,  XT.  S.  A.,  subsequently  resided  for  some  time 
in  Southern  Arizona,  where  he  made  large  collections  of  nests 
and  eggs,  and  furnished  much  information  respecting  the  breed* 
ing  habits  of  the  birds,  which  was  published  in  part  by  Dr. 
Cones,  but  principally  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer.  By  far  the  most 
important  contributions  hitherto  offered  to  the  natural  his- 
tory proper  of  the  birds  of  Few  Mexico  and  Arizona  are  those 
recently  made  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw,  during  his  connection 
with  the  Engineer  Survey  West  of  the  100th  Meridian.  This 
accomplished  ornithologist  has  added  many  new  species  to 
the  fauna  of  the  United  States,  and  has  published  the  most 
complete  list  we  possess  of  the  birds  of  Arizona;  while  his 
extensive  memoir  in  the  4to  Beports  of  the  Survey  mentioned 
gives  us  much  new  information  respecting  the  distribution  and 
the  habits  of  the  birds  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

I  may  also  advert  in  the  present  connection  to  several  late 
publications  upon  the  birds  of  contiguous  regions  as  bearing 
upon  the  special  subject  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
papers  on  Texan  birds  by  H.  B.  Dresser,  H.  B.  Butcher,  C.  A.  H. 
McCauley,  J.  C.  Merrill,  and  G.  B.  Sennett ;  on  those  of  Colo- 
rado by  C.  B.  Aiken  and  C.  H.  Holden,  and  B.  Bidgway ;  to  Mr. 
Henshaw's  List  of  the  Birds  of  Utah ;  to  Dr.  Cooper's  work  on 
the  ornithology  of  California ;  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen's  Eeconnois- 
sance  in  Kansas,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah ;  and  especially 
to  Mr.  Bidgway's  important  memoir  on  the  Ornithology  of  the 
Survey  of  the  40th  Parallel. 

It  is  believed  that  the  present  volume  will  be  found  to  be  a 
thorough  digest  of  the  information  we  possess  upon  the  subject 

P.  V.  HAYDEff, 
United  States  Geologist 
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chapter  i thrushes 

Fam.  TURDIDjE 

THE  birds  of  this  family,  together  with  those  of  the  families 
which  follow  in  this  work  to  the  Flycatchers  (Tyrannida), 
inclusively,  belong  to  the  great  group  of  Passeres.  Any  Passerine 
bird  of  this  country  may  be  recognized  by  the  character  of  the 
feet,  which  are  perfectly  fitted  for  grasping — in  other  words,  for 
perching  upon  such  support  as  the  twigs  of  trees,  for  instance. 
Though  many  kinds  of  birds,  such  as  Birds  of  Prey,  Herons, 
and  various  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  perch  habitually, 
yet  the  truly  insessorial  foot,  as  exhibited  among  Passeres,  is 
unmistakable  in  several  features.  The  hind  toe,  which  is  never 
wanting,  is  inserted  on  the  same  level  as  the  front  toes  collec- 
tively; it  is  always  directed  straight  backward,  being  thus  op- 
posed directly  to  the  front  toes ;  it  is  of  considerable  length, 
and  its  perfect  mobility  is  secured  by  the  separation  of  its  prin- 
cipal muscle  from  that  one  which  bends  the  other  toes  collec- 
tively. The  claw  of  the  hind  toe  is  at  least  as  long  as  that  of 
the  middle  anterior  toe,  and  often  longer.  Neither  of  the  front 
toes  is  ever  reversed  in  position,  to  effect  such  arrangement  of 
the  digits  in  pairs  as  is  witnessed  in  some 
Picarian  birds,  as  Woodpeckers,  Cuckoos, 
&c.;  nor  are  the  toes  ever  soldered  together 
for  a  long  distance,  as  in  the  Kingfishers ; 
nor  are  their  joints  abnormal  in  number,  as 
in  some  of  the  Swifts ;  nor  are  the  feet 
webbed  or  lobed,  as  in  many  wading  and  all 
swimming  birds.  In  addition  to  these  char- 
acters, it  may  be  stated  that  the  legs  are 
clothed  with  feathers  down  to  the  tibio-tar- 
sal  joint;  and  that  the  tarsus  and  toes  are  PfG  ^Tj^Vmm^ 
invested  with  hard,  horny  integument,  likeFoot 
that  encasing  the  bill.  Such  a  foot  as  results  from  these  con- 
1  b  o 
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ditions  is  rarely  found  outside  the  group  Passeres;  and  any 
non-Passerine  bird,  the  foot  of  which  conforms  with  the  fore- 
going description,  may  be  recognized  by  some  collateral  fea- 
tures. The  foot  of  a  Hawk  or  Owl,  for  instance,  is  strictly 
insessorial  in  character,  and,  in  fact,  possesses  very  great 
grasping  powers  ;  but  the  bill  of  these  birds  is  furnished  with 
a  soft  cere,  which  no  Passerine  bird  exhibits.  In  a  Pigeon, 
with  decidedly  insessorial  feet,  the  covering  of  the  feet,  like 
that  of  the  bill  in  part,  is  soft  and  skinny,  not  perfectly  horny. 
A  Hummingbird,  the  foot  of  which  is  perfectly  insessorial,  is 
ascertained  to  be  non-Passerine  by  the  fact  that  it  has  but  six 
wing-quills  of  the  secondary  series — all  Passeres  having  more 
than  six.  And,  in  general,  closely  as  some  of  the  Picarian 
birds  of  this  country  may  resemble  the  Passeres,  some  peculiar- 
ity of  the  feet  will  suffice  for  their  recognition.  Thus,  in  the 
Parrots,  Cuckoos,  and  Woodpeckers,  the  toes  are  in  pairs,  two 
before  and  two  behind ;  in  the  Kingfishers,  the  toes  are  exten- 
sively soldered  together,  the  covering  of  the  tarsus  is  rather 
soft,  and,  moreover,  the  tibia  is  naked  below ;  in  the  Swifts  and 
Goatsuckers,  either  the  hind  toe  is  elevated  above  the  plane  of 
the  rest,  or  it  is  turned  sideways,  or  there  is  a  web  at  the  bases 
of  the  front  toes,  or  these  last  have  an  unusual  number  of  joints, 
or  several  of  these  features  occur  in  combination.  Humming- 
birds, the  only  remaining  North  American  PicarUe,  have,  as 
already  said,  a  nearly  Passerine  foot ;  but,  iu  this  case,  the 
above-mentioned  feature  of  the  secondaries  is  distinctive. 

There  is  also  a  peculiarity  of  the  wing  of  Passeres  that  serves 
to  distinguish  birds  of  this  group  from  those  of  probably  any 
one  of  the  others,  excepting  PiearicB,  and  even  from  the  ma- 
jority of  Picarice.  In  a  Passerine  bird,  the  row  of  "  greater  ff 
wing-coverts — those  that  overlie  the  secondary  quills — are  not 
more  than  half  as  long  as  these  quills;  while  in  most  non- 
Passerine  birds — perhaps  in  all  birds  below  Picarice — the  re- 
verse is  the  case. 

The  details  of  structure  of  the  tarsal  envelope  of  Passeres  may 
he  noticed  in  passing.  In  the  majority  of  the  birds  of  this 
group,  the  tarsus  is  covered  on  each  side  with  a  horny  plate, 
nearly  or  quite  undivided,  meeting  its  fellow  in  a  sharp  ridge 
behind ;  and,  in  some  cases,  this  general  fusion  of  the  envelope 
proceeds  so  far  that  the  front  of  the  tarsus  likewise  presents  a 
nearly  or  quite  undivided  surface,  the  whole  tarsus  being  then 
encased  in  a  "  boot,"  as  it  is  called.    The  more  complete  con- 
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ditions  of  fusion  of  the  envelope — those  showing  the  entire  lat- 
eral plates,  sharp-ridged  behind,  whether  or  not  the  front  of 
the  tarsus  be  also  fused — are  commonly  associated  with  certain 
anatomical  characters  which  affect  the  vocal  powers  of  the 
birds;  there  being  a  complex  arrangement  of  the  muscles  of 
the  lower  larynx.  Most  of  the  North  American  Passeres  exhibit 
these  features  combined,  and  constitute  a  minor  group  Oscines, 
which  is  denominated  a  suborder  by  those  who  hold  Passeres  as 
an  order.  The  family  of  the  Larks  (Alaudidce)  is  the  only 
exception  among  our  birds ;  for  here  the  larynx  is  a  highly- 
developed  vocal  organ,  while  the  tarsus  shows  a  different  struc- 
ture of  the  envelope,  being  covered  on  the  outer  side  with  two 
series  of  scales  lapping  around  before  and  behind,  and  having 
the  hinder  edge  blunt.  This  state  of  the  tarsus  prepares  us  for 
the  further  modification  witnessed  in  a  single  one  of  the  North 
American  families  of  Passeres,  namely,  the  Tyrannidce,  or  Fly- 
catchers, in  which  the  tarsus  is  blunt  behind,  being  covered 
with  a  set  of  variously-arranged  plates  lapping  entirely  around. 
Such  condition,  in  connection  with  an  incomplete  development 
of  the  vocal  organ,  marks  off  the  Tyrannidce  as  representatives 
of  a  second  minor  group  of  Passeres,  called  C lama  tores,  in  con- 
trast with  Oscines. 

The  purpose  of  these  opening  paragraphs  will  have  been  at- 
tained, if  enough  has  been  said  to  enable  the  reader  to  gain  an 
idea  of  the  limits,  and  of  certain  leading  features,  of  the  great 
group  Passeres,  which  includes  the  majority  of  all  known  birds, 
and  something  like  two-fifths  of  those  of  North  America. 

The  families  of  Passeres  which  occur  in  the  Goloradan  region 
are  the  Turdidce,  Saxicolida,  Cinclidce,  Sylviidce,  Chanueidee, 
Paridee,  Sittidce,  Certhiidas,  Troglodytidce,  Alaudidce,  Motaeillidce, 
SylvicoUdee,  Tanagridce,  Hirundinidw,  Ampelidce,  Vireonidce,  Lani- 
idce,  Fringillidce,  Icteridw,  and  Corrida,  all  of  which  are  Oscine, 
and  the  Tyrannidce,  which  is  Clamatorial.  These  will  be  sever- 
ally considered  in  the  sequence  here  indicated. 

With  these  few  preliminary  considerations  touching  the  Pas- 
seres at  large,  we  will  at  once  take  up  the  subject  of  the  present 
chapter,  namely,  the 
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Turdidw,  or  Thrushes. 

Chars.* — Oscine  Passeres,  in  which  the  characters  of  this 
great  group  are  highly  developed.  Lateral  tarsal  plates  lami- 
nar, meeting  in  a  sharp  ridge  posteriorly;  anterior  scutella 
often  fused  in  a  continuous  lamina.  Toes  deeply  cleft — the 
outer  anterior  one  to  the  distal  end  of  its  basal  joint,  the  inner 
anterior  almost  to  its  very  base.  Bill  more  or  less  subulate,  as 
usual  in  insectivorous  birds,  usually  notched  near  the  end,  the 
commissure  not  angulated,  nor  very  deeply  cleft.  Nostrils 
oval,  nearly  or  quite  reached  but  not  covered  by  feathers.  Ric- 
tus with  well-developed  bristles.  Primaries  ten,  the  first  of 
which  is  spurious,  or  short ;  second  shorter  than  the  fourth. 
Tail-feathers  twelve,  not  stiffened  nor  acute. 

The  Turdidce  are  very  closely  related  both  to  the  Saxicolidar 
and  Cinclidce  among  American  forms,  as  well  as  to  certain 
exotic  groups — perhaps  too  closely  to  justify  their  separation 
when  all  their  interrelationships  are  taken  into  consideration. 
Viewing,  however,  the  North  American  forms  alone,  very  fair 
diagnostic  points  may  be  determined,  as  will  be  seen  on  com- 
paring the  characters  given  in  Chapters  II.  and  III. 

The  vocal  apparatus  of  the  Thrushes  is  highly  developed, 
and  some  of  the  members  of  this  family,  like  the  Wood  Thrush 
and  Mockingbird,  are  among  the  most  famous  of  songsters. 

Thrushes  are  distributed  throughout  all  of  temperate  North 
America,  as  well  as  most  other  portions  of  the  globe.  Our 
species  are  mainly  birds  of  the  woodland,  though  a  few  kinds 
enliven  with  their  song  the  arid  and  treeless  wastes  of  the 
Southwestern  Territories.  A  majority  of  the  North  American 
species  are  represented  within  the  limits  of  the  Coloradan 
Basin ;  they  may  readily  be  grouped  iu  three  subfamilies,  the 
eading  antithetical  characters  of  which  are  as  follows : — 

Turdinjs. — Tarsi  booted.  Bill  short,  scarcely  or  not  de- 
pressed, moderately  cleft.  L$gs  stout.  Tail-feathers  widen- 
ing a  little  toward  the  end,  the  tail  thus  becoming  squarish  or 
fan-shaped. 

Myiadestin.ze. — Tarsi  booted.  Bill  very  short,  much  de- 
pressed, widened  at  base,  deeply  cleft.  Legs  weak.  Tail-feath- 
ers tapering,  the  tail  being  thus  rendered  somewhat  cuneate. 

*The  characters  of  this  and  of  other  gronps  are  drawn  up  with  reference 
to  the  forms  treated  in  the  present  work,  and  may  or  may  not  require  modifi- 
cation in  order  to  their  equal  applicability  to  extra-limital  representatives. 
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Miming. — Tarsi  scutellate  anteriorly  (scales  seven  in  num- 
ber). Bill  variable ;  sometimes  as  in  Turdince,  sometimes  as 
long  as  the  head  and  bent  like  a  bow.  Legs  stout.  Wings 
usually  shorter  than  the  tail,  which  is  more  or  less  graduated, 
with  broad,  rounded  feathers. 

Other  characters  will  be  adduced  under  the  heads  of  the 
respective  subfamilies. 

Subfamily  TURDINiE:   Typical  Thrushes 

Chars. — With  the  tarsus,  in  the  adult,  u  booted"  or  envel- 
oped in  a  continuous  plate,  formed  by  fusion  of  all  the  tarsal 
scutelia  excepting  two  or  three  just  above  the  base  of  the  toes. 
{This  is  a  strong  character;  for  the  ^ 
few  other  birds  of  this  country  which 
show  the  same  feature  are  quite  dif- 
erent  in  other  respects.)  Wings  more 
or  less  pointed,  longer  than  the  tail ; 
first  primary  spurious,  or  very  short ; 
second  longer  than  the  sixth.  Bill 
moderate,  shorter  than  the  head, 
straight,  more  or  less  subulate,  little 
depressed  at  base,  with  moderate 
bristly  rictus.  Nostrils  oval,  nearly 
or  quite  reached  by  the  frontal  feath- 
ers. Tail-feathers  widening  somewhat  U7 
toward  their  ends;  the  tail  as  a  whole    „  '       .«.,*„*         ,™  . 

7  Pig.  2.— "  Booted  "  tarsus.    (Foot 

somewhat  fan-shaped,  not  decidedly  of  Robin,  natural  size.  n.  B.-The 

*  '                                       lettering  of  the  cat  Indicates  propor- 

forked   at  the  eud,  nor  much  gradu-  ^onal  length,  of  tarsus  and  middle 

'  °                toe  with  claw,  and  the  numeration  of 

ated.  the  several  digits  of  a  bird's  foot.) 

This  group  is  nearly  cosmopolitan,  and  reaches  a  high  state 
of  development  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  where  it  is 
represented  by  various  genera  and  numerous  species.  There 
are  in  all  upward  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  accredited  species  of 
Turdince,  most  of  which  are  referable  to  the  genus  Turdus  and 
its  subdivisions.  The  United  States  species  are  few  in  number, 
and  all  of  them  belong  to  the  single  genus  Turdtis;  though 
species  of  Calharus,  an  allied  form,  may  possibly  be  yet  found 
on  our  southern  border. 

The  Thrushes  are  generally  distributed  over  North  America, 
tn  wooded  regions,  but  will  not  be  found,  except  casually,  in 
those   localities  which  are  devoid  of  trees  or  bushes,  even 
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though  such  places  are  within  the  general  area  of  distribution 
of  the  respective  species.  They  are  insectivorous,  like  most 
birds,  in  fact;  but,  like  very  many  others  that  feed  mainly  upon 
insects,  they  also  eat  berries  and  various  other  soft  fruits.  The 
Robin,  for  instance,  is  extravagantly  fond  of  the  berries  of  the 
common  Poke  (Phytolacca  decandra) ;  and,  during  the  season 
when  this  fruit  is  ripe,  specimens  are  often  found  with  not  only 
the  plumage,  bill,  and  feet,  but  also  various  interior  parts  of 
the  body,  dyed  with  the  purple  juice.  The  Thrushes  are  migra- 
tory in  the  United  States.  They  are  not  properly  to  be  con- 
sidered gregarious,  though  some  of  them,  like  the  Robin,  go 
together  in  troops  of  hundreds  at  certain  seasons.  They  are 
arboreal  in  general  habit;  yet  much  of  the  time  is  spent  on  the- 
ground  in  the  search  for  worms  and  insects.  To  illustrate  the 
case,  again,  in  the  instance  of  the  familiar  Robin,  every  one- 
will  recall  the  sprightly  excursions  of  this  bird  on  the  green- 
sward of  our  parks  and  gardens  during  the  breeding-season, 
and  remember  how  swiftly  it  runs,  with  lowered  head ;  how  it 
then  draws  itself  up  at  full  length,  displaying  its  trim  and 
shapely  form  to  best  advantage ;  how  then,  satisfied  that  no 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  it  tugs  at  the  grub  that  lurks  in 
the  roots  of  the  grass,  and  finally  bears  it  away  to  the  nest,  on 
a  bough  of  the  nearest  apple-tree.  The  mode  of  nesting  varies 
according  to  the  species ;  most  of  the  Thrushes  build  upon 
trees  or  bushes,  but  some,  less  ambitious,  are  content  to  nestle 
on  the  ground.  The  order  of  their  architecture  is  never  elabo- 
rate or  ornate ;  the  nests,  in  fact,  are  rather  rude,  bulky,  and 
inartistic  structures,  more  notable  for  strength  and  stability 
than  for  beauty  of  finish ;  they  are  built  of  leaves,  grasses, 
rootlets,  and  similar  materials,  often  strengthened  with  mud.  The 
eggs  are  usually  four,  five,  or  six  in  number,  blue  or  green  in 
color,  with  or  without  reddish  spots ;  some  of  the  most  closely- 
allied  species  lay  eggs  distinguishable  with  as  much  certainty 
as  the  birds  themselves.  Under  favorable  circumstances,  two, 
or  even  three,  broods  of  young  may  be  reared  in  one  season. 
The  great  voracity  of  young  insectivorous  birds  is  perhaps  in 
no  case  more  strongly  illustrated  than  in  this  group.  If  the 
Robins  were  to  feed  all  other  seasons  exclusively  upon  the  fruits 
of  the  orchard  and  garden,  we  should  still  remain  in  their  debt 
for  the  numberless  thousands  of  noxious  insects  they  destroy 
during  the  period  when  they  are  rearing  their  young.  The  di- 
stinction of  such  useful  birds  cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated,. 
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even  upon  selfish  grounds,  to  say  nothing  of  the  higher  and 
more  generous  motives  which  should  suffice  for  their  protec- 
tion. For  we  are  not  alone  indebted  to  the  Thrushes  as  friends 
favoring  onr  economical  projects.  They  lay  strong  claim  to  our 
regard  as  musicians.  It  is  true  that  the  song  of  the  Robin 
is  a  humble  effort,  remarkable  for  nothing  so  much  as  for  its 
heartiness,  simplicity,  and  persistence;  yet  some  of  the 
Thrushes,  like  the  Hermit  and  the  Wood  Thrush,  sing  with 
wonderful  power  and  effect. 

Genus  TURDUS  linn. 

THE  characters  of  the  single  genus  represented  in  North 
America  being  in  effect  the  same  as  those  of  the  sub- 
family already  given,  need  not  be  recapitulated.  The  several 
species  to  be  treated  fall  in  three  groups,  or  subgenera,  which 
may  be  thus  analyzed: — 

Planesticns. — Sexes  similar.  Bill  notched  near  the  end,  little 
widened  at  base.  Tarsi  little  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and 
claw.  Beneath  mostly  unicolor,  with  streaked  throat.  Large ; 
stout. 

Hesperocichla. — Sexes  dissimilar.  Bill  unnotched.  Male 
with  a  black  pectoral  collar.    Otherwise  like  Planetticus. 

Hylocichla. — Sexes  similar.  Bill  notched  near  the  end,  much 
widened  and  depressed  at  base.  Tarsi  decidedly  longer  than 
the  middle  toe  and  claw.  Beneath  spotted.  Of  small  stature, 
and  rather  slender  form. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  first  plumage  of  young  birds  is 
spotted,  in  this  genus ;  and  that  the  tarsal  scutella  are  only 
fiised  completely  in  adult  life.* 

All  of  the  North  American  species  of  this  genus  occur  in  the 
Coloradan  region  excepting  one,  the  Wood  Thrush,  T.  muste- 
Hnu8.  While  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
species  of  Planesticus  and  of  Hesperocichla,  the  smaller  species 
of  Hylocichla  require  careful  discrimination,  nor  are  ornitholo- 
gists agreed  upon  the  more  correct  view  to  be  taken  of  their 
interrelationships.  Four  species  are  distinct,  beyond  question : 
T.  mustelinuSj  T.  fuscescens,  T.  swainsoni,  and  T.  pallasi ;  but 

•This  latter  subject  is  well  illustrated  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Kaup,  in  an  article  en- 
titled "Ueber  die  Bedeckung  der  Fasswurzel  des  Turdus  migratorius ",  in: 
Arch,  fiir  Natarg.,  sechszehnter  Jahrg.  Bd.  I.  ss.  42,  43,  bierzu  Taf.  ii,  Fig. 
1-5. 
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some  other  forms  which  have  been  admitted  to  be  specific  are 
not  so  well  established.  It  may  be  farther  observed  that 
several  of  the  names  now  currently  adopted  may  have  to  give 
way,  in  the  end,  if  the  species  described  by  some  of  the  older 
authors,  as  Pennant,  Latham,  Gmelin,  and  Pallas,  can  be  fully 
identified.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  I  shall  adopt 
the  usual  nomenclature. 


The  Robin 

Tardus  (Planettlevs)  mlsjratortiu 

TaNM  migrfttorllU,  Linn.  8N.  i.  1766,  WL—Forst  Phil.  Tr.  lxii.  1779,  38sl(  399.— Gm.  SN. 
i.  1768,  m.—Lath.  10.  i.  1790,  310.— TurL  SN.  L  1806, 492— FirfK.  OAS.  ii.  1807,  5,  pli. 
60,  61— FOf.  AC  1. 1808,  35,  pi.  2,  f.  9.— Up.  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad.  iv.  1834,  95;  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  ii.  1896,  75;  Syn.  1898,  75.— Fax,  Newc.  Mas.  1897, 150.— Doughty' s  Cab. 
NE  i.  1830, 133,  pi.  19.— Lett.  Tr.  On.  1831,  408.— Bream,  Hdbh.  VD.  1831,388— [ftitt. 
Kan.  L 1839,  338,  flg.  — ;  1840,  —,—KittL  Kupfert  iii.  1833, 91,  pL  95,  t  9.— A%d\  OB.  ii. 
1834, 190;  v,  1839,  449;  pi.  131 ;  Syn.  1839,  89 ;  BA.  ill.  1841, 14,  pi.  149.— Temm,  Kan. 
iii.  1835,  91.— Bp.  PZS.  1837,  iiL—Bp.  C.  &  GL.  1838, 17.— Peab.  Rep.  Orn.  Mas*.  1839, 
303— Ffe.  Voy.  Bloss.  1839, 17.— Town*.  Joan.  Phila.  Acad.  viil.  1839,  153— 0tr«Mt, 
BLI.  1844,  86.— Gamb.  Proo.  Acad.  Phila.  HL  1846,  113.— Thiene.  Rhea,  L  1646,  195 
(Vienna).— Homey.  Rhea,  ii.  1849, 158  (Europe).— Bp.  CA.  i.  1850, 979.— Naum.  Naam. 
iv.  1651, 7  (Germany).— Burnett,  Pr.  Boat  Soc  iv.  1651, 116.— Gab.  Naum.  it  1859, 199 
(Germany).— Oabot,  Nanm.  iii.  1859,  65— Iftompt.  Vermont,  1853,  79,  fig.  —.—Bead, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  ii.  1853,  398— floy,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  vi.  1853,  310.— Woodh.  Sit- 
greave'i  Rep.  1853,  79.— Old.  J.  f.  O.  1853,  67  (Germany).— Brew.  Pr.  Boat  Soc  iv. 
1854,  395.— PraUen,  Tr.  Illinois  Agr.  Soc.  1855,  GOl.—Kennic.  Tr.  Illinoia  Agr.  Soc 
1655,  589.— Henry,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  vii.  1855,  310.— Haym.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  viil.  1856, 
988.— Ftt*n.  Pr.  Essex  Inst  i.  1856,  909.— 8d.  PZS.  1856,  994.— Newb.  PRRR.  vi  1857, 
81.— Kneel.  Pr.  Boat  800.  vi.  1657,  934.— fry.  Pr.  Boat  So*  tL  1857, 116.— Sd.  PZS. 
1857, 196 ;  1856,  300.— Maxim.  J.  f.  0. 1858,  178— lVsadw.  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  vL  1858,396— 
8cL  PZS.  1859, 995, 331, 369.— Goete,  Alabama,  1859, 995— Xante*,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xi. 
1859,  190.— Wme,  Smithson.  Rep.  for  1856,  1859, 981.— Heerm.  PRRR.  x.  pt  iv.  1859, 
190.— Martens,  J.  f.  0. 1859, 913.— Tomes,  Ibis,  1659,  387.-5.  A  8.  Ibis,  I860,  396.— Coop. 
rf  SuckL  NHWT.  1860,  179.— Bd.  Ives*  Rep.  1861,  5.— Barn.  Smithson.  Rep.  for  1800, 
1861,  435.— Set  Ibis,  1861,  969.— JHoft.  Ibis,  1869,  i.—TayL  Ibis,  1869, 198.— Gund.  J.  f. 

0. 1869,  181.— Board.  Pr.  Bost  Soc  ix.  1869,  194.— Fat.  Pr.  Boat  Soc.  ix.  1869, 137 

Terr.  Pr.  Essex  Inst  iii.  1869,  U^—Hayd.  Tr.  Am.  Philoa,  Soc  xii.  1809,  159.— LiekL 
"Preis-Vers.   Kex.  Vog.   1830,  9";  J.  1 0. 1863,  57— Rfafc. Ibis,  1863,  59.— Bd.  Rev. 
AB.  1864, 98.— ScL  PZS.  1864, 17%— Dress,  Ibis,  1665, 475. -Hoy,  Smithson.  Rep.  for  1864, 

1865,  437.— Weiz,  Pr.  Bost  Soc  x.  1866,  967.~-£aw.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  viii  1866,  981 

Mother.  Pr.  Essex  Inst  v.  1866,  84.— Degi.Gerbe,  OK  i.  1867,  406.— Sam.  BNE.  1867, 
154.— Brown,  Ibis,  1866,  490.— Oouee,  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  xii.  1866^  107.— Oouee,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  xx.  1868,  89— Butch.  Pt.  Phila.  Acad.  xx.  1868,1 49.  -Oouee,  Am.  Nat  1L  1868, 
161.— Hughes,  Am.  Natii.  1868,  490.— GarUeJc,  Am.  Nat.  iL  1868,  499.— Ooues,  Pr. 
Essex  Inst  v.  1868,  965.— AOm,  Am.  Nat  iii  1869,  573.— Coop.  Am.  Nat  iii.  1869, 
31,  997— Dott  A  Bonn.  Tr.  Chicago  Acad.  L 1669,  —.—Turnb.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  99;  Phila. 
ed.  15.— DoH,  Am.  Nat  iv.  1870,  600.— Coop.  R  Cal.  L 1870,  7,  fig.  — .— Majn.  B.  Mass. 
1670,  89.— Ooues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  xxili.  1671, 19.— Stevens,  U.S.  Geol. Snrv. Terr. for 
1870,  1871,  463.-AZfen,BulLMCZ.  1871,  950.— Tripp*,  Yr.  Easex  Inst  vi.  1871, 115— 
Britain,  Zool.  Gart  xii.  1671,  19  — Jfayn.  B.  Fla.  1879, 1.— Ooues,  Key,  1879,  71, 1 13— 
Alien,  Bull   MCZ.  1879, 173.— Drew,  Am.  Nat  vi.  1879,  59—  Wood,  Am.  Nat  vi.1872, 
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173.— LodhcAm.  Nat  vL  1873/770.— Bold.  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  it.  1873,  193— Mayn.  Pr. 
Boat.  Soc  zt.  1873,  357.— Scott,  Pr.  Boat.  So©,  xv.  1873,  330.— Trippe,  Pr.  Boat  Soc 
xr.  1873,  834.— Mtrr.  TJ.  &  GeoL  Snrr.  Terr,  for  1873,  1873,  TUL—Ridg.  BulL  Essex 
Inst.  t.  1873,  179.— Snovr,  B.  Kansas,  1873,  3.— Oouet,  Prybilov.  Is.  1873,  app.  —  ;  8vo 
ed.  1875, 173;  Harting  ed.  1875, 18.— Boyee,  Am.  Nat  viii.  1874,  303.— Jidt.  Am.  Nat. 
viii  1874, 871.— tomato*,  Am.  Nat  rilL  1874,  76.— Coop,  Am.  Nat  rili.  1874, 16.— 
Jtidg.  Am.  Nat  viii.  1874, 178.— Merrill,  Am.  Nat.  viii.  1874,  547.— AUm,  Pr.  Boat  Soo. 
1874, 45,  id.-Couu,  BNW.  1874,  1,  828.-Coue#, ChookL  1674,  No.  1^-AlUn,  Pr.  Boat 
Soc.  xtIL  1874,  <%.—Ridg*.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  x.  1874,  365.— HentK  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x. 
1874,  %,—Hensh.  rf  Tarr.  Rep.  Wheeler's  Exp.  1874,  5,  39, 56,  70,  96.— Henth.  ZooL 
Wheeler's  Exp.  1975,  143  (in  press).— Ridgxo.  ZooL  40th  Par.  18?-,  9  (In  press).— 
Boiet,  Gat  R  Michigan,  1875,  -.  —NtU.  Pr.  Bost.  Soo.  xvii.  1875,  338,  345,  349,  355.— 
Brew.  Pr.  Bost.  Soo.  xrii.  1875,  418. 

Tarda*  ■eglfttorlas,  Bodd.  TahL  PE.  1783, 33,  pL  566,  f.  1. 

Tardus  mlgnUorlas  Tar.  mlgratortas,  Bd.  Br.  &  By.  NAB.  i.  1874, 35,  pL  8, 1 3. 

Tardus  <Planestlens)  migratorins,  Bd.  BXA.  1858, 818.— Oouet,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861, 818.— 
Allen,  Pr.  Essex  Inst  iv.  1864, 58.— Oouet,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  H.—Merr.  U.  &  GeoL 
Sorv.  for  1873, 1873, 670. 

PlauettlCUS  ■tgrstortOft,  Henry,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1859, 106.— Oouet,  Ibis,  1865, 163.— Merr. 
V.  S.  Gaol.  Snrr.  Terr,  for  1673,  1873,  713 ;  Am.  Nat  Tiii.  1674,  7, 8,  W.—Qundl  J.  I 
O. 1873, 405. 

MenUA  mlgratorla,  B.  <£•  R.  PBA.  IL 1831, 176.-Fa%k«,  Bep.  Miss.  1854, 318.— Gould,  BE. 
pL  74. 

Tardus  cauadeftftto,  Brin.  Ore.  ii  1760,  335,  No.  9.—MHU.  SN.  Snppl.  1776, 140. 

Tartu  pilaris  mlgratoring,  Kalm.  ill  46. 

Fieldfare  of  Carolina,  Oatetby,  Car.  i.  pi.  39. 

Utorne  de  Canada,  Buff.  Ois.  ill  307. 

«rlve  de  Canada,  Buff.  PE.  556.  f.  L 

American  Pleldfare,  Font.  PhiL  Tr.  Ixii  1773,  399. 

Red  hreasted  Thrash,  Penn.  AZ.  ii.  1785,  335,  No.  196.— Lath.  Syn.  ii.  — ,  36,  No.  13. 

Merle  Bmllque,  Temm>  Man.  11L  1635,  91.— DegL-Qerbe,  OE.  i.  1867,  406. 

Merle  oa  Roage-gerge  do  Canada,  he  Maine,  Ois.  Canad.  1861, 164. 

Migratory  Thrash ;  American  Redhreasl;  American  Rohln;  Rohli  Redbreast;  Robin, 

Tulgo. 

Var. 

TnrdBS  CO! fills,  Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1864,  99.— Chop.  B.  Cal.  i.  1870, 9.—BUiot,  BNA.  -.-Merrill, 

Am.  Nat  viii,  1874, 547. 
Tardus  migratorins  var.  conflnls,  Ooum,  Key,  1873.  n.—Bd.  Br.  db  By.  NAB.  1 1874, 37,  pL 

S,f.l.  « 

Hab. — North  and  Middle  America ;  Greenland ;  some  of  the  West  India 
Islands;  Europe,  accidentally. 

Ch.  sp. — rf  ? .  Olivaceo-scMstacew,  capite  caudaque  nigricanti- 
buSy  alls  fuscis  cinereo-marginatis,  g&strao  subaxillaribusque  cos* 
taneis,  gula  albo-striata,  palpebrte,  tibiis  crissoque  albis,  rostro 
flaw. 

£  in  summer:  Upper  parts  slate-color,  with  a  shade  of  olive.  Head 
black,  the  eyelids  and  a  spot  before  the  eye  white,  and  the  throat  streaked 
with  white.  Quills  of  the  wings  dusky,  edged  with  hoary  ash,  and  with  the 
color  of  the  back.  Tail  blackish,  the  outer  feather  usually  tipped  with 
white.  Under  parts,  to  the  vent,  including  the  under  wing-coverts,  chest- 
nut. Under  tail-coverts  and  tibiae  while,  showing  more  or  less  plumbeous. 
Bill  yellow,  often  with  a  dusky  tip.  Mouth  yellow.  Eyes  dark  brown. 
Feet  blackish,  the  soles  yellowish.  Length  about  10  inches ;  extent  about 
16;  wing,  5-5$;  tail,  4-4$;  bill,};  tarsus,  1±;  middle  toe  and  claw  about 
the  same. 
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fin  summer:  SimiUr  to  tbe  g,  but  the  colon  duller;  upper  parte  rather 
olivaceous  gray ;  chestnut  of  the  uudec  parts  paler,  the  feathers  skirted 
with  gray  or 'white;  head  and  tail  less  blackish  ;  throat  with  more  white. 
Bill  much  clouded  with  dusky. 

g  $  in  winter  and  young:  Similar  to  the  adult  female,  but  receding  some- 
what farther  from  the  3  in  summer  by  the  duller  colors,  the  paleness  and 
restriction  of  the  chestnut,  with  its  extensive  skirting  with  white,  lack  of 
distinction  of  the  color  of  the  head  from  that  of  the  back,  tendency  of  the 
white  spot  before  the  eye  to  rub  into  a  superciliary  streak,  and  dark  color 
of  most  of  the  bill- 
Very  young  birds  have  the  back  speckled,  each  feather  being  whitish 
centrally,  with  a  dusky  tip,  and  the  cinnamon  of  the  under  parts  is  spotted 
with  blackish.  The  greater  coverts  are  tipped  with  white  or  rufous,  fre- 
quently persistent,  as  are  also  some  similar  markings  on  the  lesser  coverts. 
Albinos,  partial  or  complete,  of  this  species  are  of  comparatively  frequent 


In  specimens  bred  in  the  Colorado  Basin  and  other  portions  of  the  South- 
west, there  is  a  tendency  to  greater  length  of  tbe  tail ;  this  member  averag- 
ing in  length  nearly  at  the  maximum  of  that  of  Eastern  specimens.  With 
this  Is  coupled  tbe  reduction  or  extinction  of  the  white  spot  on  the  exterior 
tail-feathers. 


riO.3.— Head  of  Robin,  nstnnl  iIh. 

THE  Robin  is  founl  in  all  parts  of  North  America.  It  also 
occurs  in  Greenland,  on  islands  in  Bering's  Sea,  on  several 
of  the  West  India  islands,  as  Bermuda,  Cuba,  and  Tobago; 
and  through  Mexico  to  Guatemala.  It  has  even  been  known  to 
cross  the  Atlantic,  having  been  several  times  shot  in  Europe.4 
Such  general  statement  of  its  distribution  requires  little  if  any 
qualification.  For,  though  it  is  a  woodland  bird,  like  all  of  its 
tribe,  and  therefore  scarcely  to  be  found  in  certain  portions  of 
the  country,  where  desert  or  prairie  fail  to  afford  requisite  con- 
*  In  the  above  synonymy,  numerous  European  references  are  given,  which 
must  not  be  presumed,  however,  to  indicate  as  man;  different  instances  of 
its  occurrence,  since  several  may  relate  to  the  same  case.  Dr.  Cabanie  sup- 
poses the  individual  taken  in  Germany  in  December,  1851,  to  have  leached 
that  country  via  Siberia,  not  by  crossing  the  Atlantic. 
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ditions ;  nevertheless,  in  the  coarse  of  its  extensive  migrations, 
it  may  at  least  pass  over  such  tracts.  Thus  I  have  observed 
large  flocks  in  the  open  and  sterile  portions  of  Dakota  and 
Montana — flocks  that  were  journeying  across  the  country,  and 
had  stopped  for  rest  and  food  in  the  fringe  of  trees  along  the 
lesser  water-courses. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  center  of  abundance  of  so 
widely  diffused  a  bird  as  the  Robin.  Excluding  the  extremes 
of  its  range,  reached  by  comparatively  few  individuals,  such 
as  Greenland,  the  West  Indies,  or  Central  America,  its  num- 
bers appear  to  be  determined  solely  by  the  food-supply.  Since 
settlement  of  the  country  and  cultivation  of  the  soil  result  in 
an  increase  of  its  favorite  articles  of  diet,  it  is  nowhere  more 
numerous  than  in  populous  districts.  In  the  Southwest,  it 
appears  to  be  becoming  more  abundant  than  it  formerly  was, 
doubtless  in  direct  consequence  of  the  progress  of  civilization. 
All  the  recent  observers  who  have  recorded  their  experience 
agree  in  their  representations  to  this  effect.  In  any  given 
locality,  short  of  the  extremes  of  its  range,  the  bird  appears  to 
be  more  abundant  during  the  migration— especially  the  autum- 
nal movement — than  at  other  seasons.  This  may  be  due  to  two 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  an  actual  increase  in  number 
by  new  arrivals ;  and,  secondly,  the  birds  collect  together  in 
large  companies,  and  become  in  consequence  more  conspicuous 
than  they  are  when  generally  dispersed.  In  some  regions, 
where  trees  are  few  and  far  between,  as  in  an  instance  already 
cited,  Robins  will  rarely  be  seen  except  in  the  spring  and  fall. 
In  intermediate  portions  of  the  United  States,  they  seem  to  be 
most  numerous  early  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  autumn,  when  straggling  flocks  of  hundreds  roam  through 
favorite  tracts  of  woodland  and  shrubbery,  or  betake  them- 
selves to  the  neighboring  fields. 

The  Bobin  is  strictly  a  migratory  bird,  like  most  insectivor- 
ous species  which  inhabit  the  northern  hemisphere.  There  is 
a  general  north  and  south  movement  of  the  species  as  a  whole, 
daring  the  changing  seasons  of  the  year — a  movement  directly 
related  to  the  sources  of  food-supply.  Nor  should  it  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  Robins  may  be  seen  in  a  given  locality 
during  the  whole  year,  that  the  tide  of  migration  has  not 
passed;  for  it  may  be  that  the  individuals  present  at  one 
season  are  not  the  same  as  those  that  remained  during  a  pre- 
vious period  of  the  year.    The  fact  appears  to  be,  that,  as  a 
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role,  at  least,  there  is  a  replacing  of  one  set  of  individuals  by 
another ;  so  that,  though  the  bird  as  a  species  may  be  resident, 
the  birds  individually  have  obeyed  the  migratory  impulse.  Wide 
as  the  Robin's  distribution  is,  the  limits  of  its  summer  and 
winter  residences  are  comparatively  little  narrower.  Its  breed* 
ing-range  extends  from  Arctic  America  to  the  Alpine  regions 
of  Mexico ;  its  winter  home,  from  the  Northern  States  to  Cen- 
tral America.  It  is  a  hardy  bird,  capable  of  enduring  cold  to 
the  freezing-point  of  mercury.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  bird 
is  "  resident"  in  one  sense  throughout  the  greater  portion  of 
its  range.  Nevertheless,  the  general  migration  favors  its  pres- 
ence in  greatest  numbers  in  the  Southern  States  during  winter, 
and  in  the  Northern  during  the  summer. 

The  Robin  is  a  great  eater  of  berries  and  soft  fruits  of  every 
description ;  and  these  furnish,  during  the  colder  portions  of 
the  year,  its  chief  sustenance.  Some  of  the  cultivated  fruits  of 
the  orchard  and  garden  are  specially  attractive ;  and  no  doubt 
the  birds  demand  their  tithe.  But  the  damage  done  in  this 
way  is  trifling  at  most,  and  wholly  inconsiderable  in  compari- 
son with  the  great  benefit  resulting  from  the  destruction  of 
noxious  insects  by  this  bird.  The  prejudice  which  some  per- 
sons entertain  against  the  Robin  is  unreasonable ;  the  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  the  birds  which  annually  takes  place  in  many 
localities  is  as  senseless  as  it  is  cruel.  Few  persons  have  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  enormous — the  literally  incalculable — 
numbers  of  insects  that  Bobins  eat  every  year.  It  has  been 
found,  by  careful  and  accurate  observations,  that  a  young 
Robin,  in  the  nest,  requires  a  daily  supply  of  animal  food  equiv- 
alent to  considerably  more  than  its  own  weight!  When  we 
remember  that  some  millions  of  pairs  of  Bobins  raise  five  or  six 
young  ones,  once,  twice,  or  even  three  times  a  year,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  resulting  destruction  of  insects  is,  as  I  have  said, 
simply  incalculable.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  services  of 
these  birds,  during  the  time  they  are  engaged  in  rearing  their 
young  alone,  would  entitle  them  to  protection,  were  the  parents 
themselves  to  feed  exclusively  upon  garden-fruits  for  the  whole 
period.  But  at  this  time  the  diet  of  the  old  birds  is  very 
largely  of  an  animal  nature ;  nor  is  this  the  only  season  during 
which  the  destruction  of  insects  goes  on.  Upon  the  first  arrival 
of  the  main  body  of  the  birds  early  in  the  spring,  long  before 
any  fruits  are  ripe,  they  throw  themselves  into  newly-plowed 
fields,  and  scatter  over  meadows,  lawns,  and  parks,  in  eager 
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search  for  the  worms  and  grabs  that,  later  in  the  season,  would 
prove  invincible  to  the  agriculturist,  were  not  their  ravages 
thus  stayed  in  advance  by  the  friendly  army  of  Robins. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  good  services  of  the 
Robin  are  becoming  duly  appreciated — thanks  to  the  timely 
and  judicious  interference  in  its  behalf  on  the  part  of  many  of 
its  friends;  among  whom  no  one,  perhaps,  deserves  higher 
praise  for  his  active  and  successful  exertions  than  Dr.  Thomas 
M.  Brewer,  of  Boston.    The  bird  is  now  very  generally  pro- 
tected by  legislative  enactments,  during  a  portion  of  the  year 
at  least ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  laws  may  be  made  still  more 
stringent,  and  the  "close"  time  become  co-extensive  with  the 
year  itself.    As  an  object  of  "  sport,"  the  Bobin  can  possess  no 
attractions  save  to  idle  children  of  larger  or  smaller  growth ; 
while  its  commercial  value,  as  an  article  of  food,  is  wholly  in- 
considerable.   There  are,  therefore,  weighty  and  cogent  reasons 
why  the  Bobin  should  be  protected  by  law  at  all  seasons ;  for 
there  would  rarely  if  ever  be  difficulty  in  gaining  permission, 
upon  proper  representation,  to  destroy  the  very  few  that  might 
be  required  for  scientific  purposes,  or  to  please  the  capricious 
palate  of  an  invalid. 

There  is  little  need  to  pursue  the  history  of  the  Bobin  to  the 
details  of  the  bird's  daily  life;  upon  such  points  the  children 
are  competent  ornithologists;  and  those  of  us  who  may  have 
forgotten  our  early  experiences  need  only  look  out  of  the 
window  at  the  right  time.  A  word  of  record  respecting  the 
nest,  may,  however,  not  be  out  of  place.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous-pieces  of  bird-architecture  about  the  home- 
stead— the  Kingbird's,  the  Oriole's,  and  the  various  Swallows' 
nests  ulone  approaching  it  in  this  respect.  The  horizontal 
bough  of  an  orchard  tree,  not  far  from  the  ground,  is  a  favor- 
ite situation;  though  the  Bobin  is  not  very  particular,  and 
will  sometimes  build,  like  the  Pewit  Flycatcher,  in  odd  and 
unsuspected  nooks  about  an  out-building.  The  nest  is  too  bulky 
for  concealment,  and  no  art  is  attempted.  A  mass  of  the  most 
miscellaneous  material,  chiefly  of  vegetable  nature,  such  as 
leaves,  weed-stems,  moss,  grasses,  and  rootlets,  but  sometimes 
including  hair  or  wool,  surrounds  a  rather  neat  cup  of  mud, 
which  in  turn  is  lined  with  finer  vegetable  fiber.  The  shape  of 
the  nest  varies,  of  course,  with  the  character  of  the  support 
upon  which  it  rests ;  in  size  it  is  about  five  inches  wide,  or 
deep,  with  a  cavity  half  as  large,  the  walls  and  flooring  being 
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very  thick  and  substantial.  Such  nests  do  not  readily  yield  to 
the  weather.  The  eggs,  numbering  five  on  an  average,  perhaps, 
measure  from  an  inch  and  one-eighth  to  an  inch  and  one-fourth 
in  length  by  three-fourths  to  four-fifths  in  breadth.  When 
fresh,  they  are  of  a  uniform,  rich,  greenish-blue  color,  without 
spots ;  after  being  blown  for  some  time,  especially  if  exposed  to 
the  light,  they  fade  considerably,  becoming  of  a  lighter  green- 
ish, with  less  blue  shade. 


Varied  Thrush 

Tardus  (Heaperoeichla)  nseviaus 

Varied  TferOSh,  Pain.  AZ.  Ii.  1785,  337,  No.  197,  pL  15. 

Spotted  Thrush,  Lath.  Syn.  ii.  pt.  1. 37,  No.  13. 

Tardus  BMTlllS,  Cm.  SN.  L  pt.  il.  1788,  617,  No.  59.— La*.  10.  i.  1790,  331,  No.  IX-KtitL 
Knpfert.  UL  1833,  21,  pL  85,  f.  l.-Bp.  CA.  L  1850,  971.— Brew.  Pr.  Bost.  Soe.  vrtL  1875, 
438  (Man.). 

TordOS  ueYlUS,  Turt.  8N.  1. 1806,  m.—VieiU.  OAS.  IL  1807,  10.— Bp.  C.  &  GL.  1838, 17.— 
And.  OB.  Iv.  1838,  489;  r.  1839,  384,  pis.  389,  413.— And.  Syn.  1839,  89.— Oral*.  Oomm. 
Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  vU.  1839, 193.— Ft*.  ZooL  Voy.  Bloss.  1839,  YJ.—Aud.  BA.  Ill  1841, 
32,  pi.  143.— Ocnb.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  lii.  1846, 113  (California).— Gam*.  Journ.  Phila.  Acad, 
i.  1847,  42.— Cabot,  Proc.  Boat  Soc  Ul.  1848, 17  (New  Jersey).— Law.Axm.  Lye.  N.  T.  ▼. 
1852, 291  (New  York).— fid.  PZS.  1857,  4.— Newb.  PEER,  ri  1857,  81.— Hum,  PEER. 
z.  pt.  It.  1859,  45.— Xantus,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  zL  1859,  190  (California).— ScL  PZS.  1859, 
331.— C.  4-5.  NHWT.  I860,  172.— 54.  Ires'  Rep.  pt.  ▼.  1861,  5  (Colorado  River).— ScL 
Ibii.  1861,  282.— Blah.  Ibis,  ▼.  1863,  59.— Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1864,  3%.— Allen,  Pr.  Essex  Inst  t. 
1864,  82  (New  Jersey).— Lard,  Pr.  Arty.  Inst.  Woolw.  iv.  1864,  114.— Later.  Ann.  Lye. 
N.  Y.  vill.  1866,  281  (Long  Island)—  Couee,  Pr.  Essex  Init.  ▼.  1868, 312  (Ipswich,  Matt).— 
Broten,lb\§t  1868, 420  (Vancouver).— 2)oU.4;£ann.Tr.  Chicago  Acad.  L 1869, 276  (Alaska).— 
Turnb.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  52 ;  Phila.  ed.  41  (New  Jeney).— Coop.  Am.  Nat  UL  1869,  31  (Corar 
d'Alefie  Mts.,  Montana) ;  ibid.  75.— Allen,  Am.  Nat.  ill.  1869,  512,  513,  572  (Ipswich, 
Mass.,  Dec,  1864).— Allen,  White's  OeoL  of  Iowa,  1870,  ii.  419  ("  Iowa  ").— DaU.  Am. 
Nat.  iT.  1870;  600.— Maya.  Guide,  1870,  89  (Ipswich,  Mass.).— Ooop.  B.  Cal.  L  1870,  10.— 
Couet,  Key,  1872,  72.— Ooues,  BNW.  1874,  1.— Bd.  Br.  fy  Ry.  NAB.  i.  1874,  29, 1  — 
pi.  2,  f.  2. 

Tardus  (Ixoreas)  nutrias,  Bd.  BNA.  1858, 219. 

Tardus  licrla,  Town*.  Journ.  Phila.  Aoad.  vill.  1839,  153. 

Tardus  (HesptroclChU)  BftTlUS,  Ooues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  65  (Arizona). 

TttrdUS  fturoreus,  Pa&ZRA.  1 1631,  448,  No.  87  (9  aut  juv.  Kodiak).    [Of.  Cab.  J.  f.  O. 

1872,  157.] 
Orpheus  BUralOldes,  S.  &  R.  FBA.  il.  1831, 187,  pi.  38  (Fort  Franklin). 
Mimas  meralotdes,  Lest.  Rev.  Zool.  i!L  1840,  273. 
Columbia  BohlB,  Lewie  a>  Clarke,  Tray.  1st  Am.  ed.  ii.  1814,  185. 

Thrash-like  Mock-hlrd,  s.  SfR.1.  c. 

Ch.  sp. — J  SehistaceuSj  Bvbtus  aurantio-rufus,  torque pectorali 
nigro  ;  palpebrti,  strigd  postoculari,  fasciis  binis  alaribus,  necnon 
maculis  remigum  aurantio-rufis ;  remigibus  rectricibusque  nigri- 
cantibns,  crisso  rectricibusque  exterioribus    albo-notatis;  rostro 
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nigro  ;  pedibussubflams.   9  olivaceo-plumbens,  alis  caudaque  coneo- 
loribus,  torque  angusto  dor  so  concolore;  gastrwo  dilution* 

£  j  in  summer :  Entire  upper  parts  dark  slate-color,  varying  in  shade  from 
a  blackish  to  a  plumbeous  slate,  in  less  perfect  specimens  with  a  slight  olive 
tinge;  wings  and  tail  blackish,  with  more  or  less  of  plumbeous  or  olive 
shade,  according  to  the  age  of  the  quills ;  wing-coverts,  greater  and  lesser, 
tipped  with  orange-brown  forming  two  cross-bars,  and  quills  edged  in  two 
or  three  places  with  the  same ;  quills  also  white  at  base  on  the  inner  webs, 
this  marking  not  visible  from  the  outside ;  one  or  several  of  the  lateral  tail- 
feathers  tipped  with  white.    A  broad  black  collar  across  the  breast,  mount- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  neck  and  head.    Stripe  behind  the  eye,  lower  eyelid, 
and  under  parts  orange-brown,  gradually  giving  way  to  white  on  the  lower 
belly;  vent  and  crissum  mixed  white,  orange-brown,  and  plumbeous.    Bill 
black;  feet  and  claws  dull  yellowish.    Length,  9}-10  inohes;  extent  abont 
16 ;  wing,  5 ;  tail,  3f ;  bill,  t ;  tarsus,  or  middle  toe  and  claw,  1J. 

$,  in  summer:  Upper  parts  olivaceous-plumbeous  (almost  exactly  the 
shade  of  the  common  Robin  in  winter) ;  wings  and  tail  scarcely  darker ;  the 
pectoral  collar  narrow,  like  the  back  in  color;  other  under  parts  like  those 
of  the  male,  but  duller,  paler,  and  rather  rusty  than  orange-brown,  with 
more  white  on  the  lower  belly.  Markings  of  head,  tail,  and  wings  exactly 
as  in  the  male. 

Young :  Like  the  adult  female.  Upper  parts  in  many  oases  with  a  decided 
umber-brown  wash.  No  speckled  stage,  like  that  of  the  very  young  Robin, 
has  been  observed,  though  August  specimens  have  been  examined.  In  the 
young  male,  the  black  pectoral  bar  is  at  first  indicated  by  interrupted  black- 
ish crescents  on  individual  feathers.  Young  females  sometimes  show  scarcely 
a  trace  of  the  collar.  At  all  ages,  the  markings  of  the  head  and  wings  are 
much  the  same. 
In  winter:  January  and  December  examples  from  Southern  California 
differ  in  no  wise  from  summer  specimens  of  the  corresponding 


This  bird  is  about  the  size  of  the  common  Robin,  and  not  very  dissimilar 
in  general  appearance,  thongh  the  black  necklace  and  orange  wing-mark* 
ings  distinguish  it  at  a  glance.  The  color  of  the  under,  parts  sometimes 
approaches  that  of  the  Robin,  bnt  is  never  of  the  pure  ohestnut  shade— it  is 
much  as  in  the  Black-headed  Grosbeak,  Qoniaphea  melanooepkdUh  The  tail 
is  notably  shorter  than  in  the  Robin,  and  the  bill  lacks  the  notch  at  the 
end;  the  bill  is  more  compressed,  with  a  straighter  onlmen,  and  the 
bristles  at  its  base  are  more  highly  developed.  The  species  appears  to  be 
subject  to  little  variation,  chiefly  affecting  the  purity  and  intensity  of  the 
colors. 

THOUGH  the  Varied  Thrash  has  been  nominally  known  to 
naturalists  for  a  century,  it  is  only  within  the  last  few 
years  that  we  have  gained  any  considerable  knowledge  of  its 
habits.  The  nest  and  eggs,  in  particular,  have  but  recently  come 
to  light.  The  bird  was  discovered  at  Nootka  Sound,  on  Captain 
Cook's  third  voyage ;  the  specimens  passed  into  the  possession 
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of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  were  described  both  by  Latham  and 
by  Pennaut;  the  latter  also  giving  a  figure  of  the  male. 
"  Varied  Thrush "  and  u  Spotted  Thrush  "  were  the  Damps 
bestowed  by  these  writers,  upon  whose  accounts  Gmelin,  in 
1788,  based  his  Turdus  naevius.  In  1831,  Swainson  figured  and 
accurately  described  the  species  under  the  name  of  Orpheus 
meruloides,  given,  however,  in  opposition  to  the  prime  rule  of 
nomenclature,  for  no  better  reaspn  than  that  such  designation 
appeared  to  him  to  be  more  expressive.  These  two  terms  are 
the  only  ones  to  be  found  in  current  quotations ;  a  third,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  added ;  for  Pallas  received  from  Kodiak,  through 
his  friend  Billings,  specimens  of  the  same  species,  to  which  he 
applied  the  name  of  Turdtis  auroreus.  That  he  had  no  other 
bird  in  view  will  be  evident  upon  consideration  of  the  descrip- 
tion given  in  the  Zoographia  Rosso- Asiatica ;  all  the  terms  of 
that  account  being  in  strictness  applicable  to  the  female  or 
immature  male,  in  which  the  black  pectoral  collar  is  incom- 
plete. 

Neither  of  the  earlier  authors  mentioned  gave  any  account  of 
the  bird's  habits.  Pallas  merely  remarks  that  it  was  often 
killed  on  the  island  of  Kodiak,  where  it  remains  all  winter  j 
that  it  begins  to  sing  late  in  March,  nests  on  the  ground  among 
bushes,  and  lays  four  or  five  eggs.  Sir  John  Richardson's  speci- 
men, figured  in  the  Fauna  Boreali- Americana,  was  procured 
at  Fort  Franklin,  latitude  65°  30',  in  the  spring  of  1826.  The 
bird  is  said  by  this  author  to  nest  in  bushes,  like  the  common 
Robin,  but  no  further  information  is  given.  Two  American 
naturalists,  Thomas  Nuttall  and  J.  K.  Townsend,  gave  the 
next  glimpses  of  the  life  of  this  bird.  Mr.  Nuttall  observed 
that  it  reached'  the  Columbia  River  in  October,  and  remained 
in  some  numbers  through  the  winter ;  "  at  this  time,"  says  he, 
"they  flit  through  the  forest  in  small  flocks,  frequenting 
usually  low  trees,  on  which  they  perch  in  perfect  silence,  and 
are  at  times  very  timorbus  and  difficult  of  approach,  having  all 
the  shy  sagacity  of  the  Robin."  Mr.  Townsend's  notice  is  to  a 
similar  effect ;  but,  in  addition,  he  states  that  the  voice  of  the 
bird  is  different  from  that  of  the  Robin,  being  louder,  sharper, 
and  quicker,  and  alludes  to  a  pleasant  song  which  the  bird 
utters  in  the  spring,  just  before  it  sets  out  on  its  northern 
journey.  Audubon's  account  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of 
quotations  from  the  three  authors  last  mentioned. 

In  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories,  Drs.  Cooper  and 
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Suckley  appear  to  have  had  excellent  opportunities  of  studying 
the  habits  of  this  species.  The  former  remarks,  in  the  Natural 
History  of  Washington  Territory : — u  The  varied  thrush  or 
western  robin  is  common  duriug  winter,  and  I  think  that  a 
few  remain  near  the  coast  all  summer,  as  I  have  seen  them 
in  the  dark  spruce  forests  in  June  and  July.  They  are  much 
more  shy  and  retiring  than  the  robin,  and  differ  very  much  in 
song,  which,  as  I  have  heard  it,  consists  only  of  five  or  six 
notes  in  a  minor  key,  and  in  a  scale  regularly  descending.  It 
is  commonly  heard  in  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  in  summer  only 
in  the  densest  of  forests.  In  wintex  they  associate  with  the 
robins,  and  feed  much  on  the  ground,  sometimes  coming  around 
houses  in  cold  weather.''  Dr.  Suckley  continues  with  his  obser- 
vations, in  the  same  volume : — "  In  winter  it  is  a  shy  bird,  not 
generally  becoming  noticeable  in  the  open  districts  until  after 
a  fall  of  snow,  when  many  individuals  may  be  seen  along  the 
sand  beaches  near  salt  water.  They  are  at  such  times  tame 
and  abundant,  at  least  sufficiently  so  for  any  ordinary  shot  to 
obtain  a  dozen  specimens  in  a  forenoon.  I  suppose  that  they 
are  driven  out  of  the  woods  during  the  heavy  snows  by  hunger. 
It  may  then  frequently  be  found  in  company  with  the  common 
robin,  with  which  it  has  many  similar  habits.  .  •  .  At  this  time 
of  the  year  it  is  a  very  silent  bird,  quite  tame,  allowing  near 
approach;  flying  up  when  the  intruder  comes  too  near,  but 
alighting  on  the  ground  again  a  short  distance  in  front.  It 
appears  to  be  fond  of  flying  by  short  Stages  in  a  desultory 
manner,  sometimes  alighting  on  the  ground;  at  others  on 
fences,  bushes  or  trees.  The  settlers  here  (at  Port  Townsend) 
call  them  spotted,  painted,  and  golden  robins.  The  most  con- 
spicuous mark  on  the  bird  which  strikes  the  eye  at  first  is  the 
black  crescent  on  the  fore  part  of  the  breast." 

Never  having  myself  met  with  the  Varied  Thrush,  I  have 
presented  the  principal  accounts  which  have  reached  us  respect- 
ing its  general  habits  and  manners.  Its  nest  and  eggs  remain 
to  be  noticed,  and  its  geographical  distribution  to  be  traced. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dall,  to  whose  important  researches  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  decided  increase  in  our  knowledge  of  the  birds  of 
Alaska,  found  the  Varied  Thrush  nesting  at  Nulato,  May  22d, 
and  gave  us  our  first  information  on  this  special  subject.  A 
nest  which  he  found  was  built  in  a  willow-bush,  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  on  a  mass  of  dibris  which  had  lodged  during 
an  overflow  of  the  river.  Its  shape,  as  described  by  Dr. 
2bo 
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Brewer,  may  not  have  been  natural,  for  that  author  remarks 
that  it  probably  had  been  flattened  in  transportation.  This 
nest  was  composed  of  "  fine  dry  mosses  and  lichens  impacted 
together,  intermingled  with  fragments  of  dry  stems  of  grasses". 
A  second  nest,  obtained  in  Alaska  by  Dr.  Minor,  is  described 
by  Dr.  Brewer  in  the  same  connection : — "  It  is  a  much  more 
finished  structure.  Its  base  and  periphery  are  composed  of  an 
elaborate  basket  work  of  slender  twigs.  Within  these  is  an 
inner  nest  consisting  of  an  interweaving  of  fine  dry  grasses 
and  long  gray  lichens."  There  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  usual 
variation  in  the  materials  employed  by  this  Thrush  in  the  con- 
struction of  its  nest ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  no  mud 
enters  into  its  composition,  contrary  to  the  surmise  of  Audu- 
bon that  the  structure  might  resemble  that  of  the  Kobin  in 
this  respect.  The  position  of  the  nest,  at.  least  in  Alaska, 
seems  to  be  more  constant;  for,  in  the  several  cases  which  came 
under  Mr.  Dall's  observation,  the  nests  were  close  to  the  river's 
bank,  in  secluded  places,  and  low  in  situation.  The  eggs  are 
about  one  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long  by  four-fifths  broad  ; 
in  color,  they  are  light  greenish  blue,  distinctly  speckled  with 
dark  umber-brown. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  this  species 
was  for  many  years  restricted  to  the  immediate  region  in  which 
the  bird  was  discovered ;  it  was  subsequently  extended  east- 
ward to  Great  Bear  Lake  and  southward  to  Oregon.  It  is  only 
recently  that  information  has  been  secured  of  such  southward 
extension  of  its  habitat  that  I  am  enabled  to  include  the  species 
among  the  birds  of  the  Colorado  Basin.  Its  presence  in  South- 
ern California  is  attested  by  several  observers.  Mr.  Xantus 
procured  it  at  Fort  Tejon,  and  Professor  Baird,  in  Lieutenant 
Ives's  Report  of  the  Exploration  of  the  Colorado,  notes  a  speci- 
men from  Fort  Yuma,  which  fixes  the  southernmost  point  on 
record  to  date.  Bat  its  presence  so  far  south  as  this,  and  at 
the  same  time  at  such  slight  elevation,  is  perhaps  fortuitous; 
certainly,  neither  Dr.  Cooper  nor  myself  nor  any  of  the  orni- 
thologists who  have  latterly  visited  Arizona  found  it  in  this 
Territory.  In  various  portions  of  Middle  California,  however, 
Dr.  Cooper  has  observed  the  bird,  and  to  some  extent  traced 
its  movements.  He  remarks  that  it  merely  visits  the  lower 
country  of  California  in  winter,  and  that  he  had  not  seeu  it 
himself  south  of  the  Coast  range  near  Santa  Clara,  and  even 
there  no  later  than  April.    "  It  is  very  probable,  however,"  he 
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continues,  "that  some  breed  in  the  dark  evergreen  forests 
toward  the  north,  as  they  do  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
though  I  did  not  see  any  about  the  summits  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  in  September,  at  lat.  39°,  elevation  7,000  feet.  In 
October,  they  begin  to  come  down  to  the  valleys,  and  are  quite 
common  in  winter  near  San  Francisco." 

To  the  foregoing  indication  of  the  normal  range  of  the  species, 
namely,  along  the  whole  Pacific  region  from  Bering's  Straits  to 
Southern  California,  I  have  only  to  add  the  record  of  its 
singnlar  wanderings ;  for  the  Varied  Thrush,  like  the  Even- 
ing Grosbeak,  Lark  Finch,  Arkansan  and  Fork-tailed  Fly- 
catchers, and  some  other  distinctively  western  birds,  has  occa- 
sionally crossed  the  continent.  The  earliest  instance  of  snch 
erratic  movement  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge  is  that 
given  by  Dr.  Samuel  Cabot,  who  records  the  capture  of  a  speci- 
men in  New  Jersey.  This  individual,  having  been  secured  in 
the  Boston  market,  has  since  been  more  than  once  mentioned  in 
published  records  as  having  occurred  at  or  near  Boston  ;  but, 
as  Dr.  Cabot  states  explicitly,  it  was  shot  in  New  Jersey. 
Nevertheless,  the  Varied  Thrush  has  actually  appeared  in 
Massachusetts,  and  not  far  from  Boston  either;  a  specimen 
having  been  taken  in  December,  1864,  at  Ipswich',  Mass.,  as 
recorded  by  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Maynard,  Dr.  Brewer,  and  myself, 
in  our  several  papers  above  cited,  all  of  which  refer  to  this 
single  occurrence.  This  individual  is  said  to  be  now  preserved 
in  the  collection  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  Mr. 
George  N.  Lawrence,  in  his  List  of  the  Birds  of  .New  York, 
Long  and  Staten  Islands,  marks  the  Varied  Thrush  as  "  rare  ", 
without  further  comment;  and,  in  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridg- 
way's  work,  a  Long  Island  specimen  is  said  to  be  in  Mr.  Law- 
rence's cabinet.  On  writing  to  Mr.  Lawrence  for  the  particu- 
lars of  this  case,  I  am  favored  with  the  following  items: — 
"  Besides  Cabot's  New  Jersey  example,  two  others  have  been 
procured  near  New  York  city — one  at  Islip,  Long  Island,  shot  in 
the  fall,  in  company  with  robins,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
person  who  secured  it,  the  other  at  Hoboken,  New  Jersey.  Both 
were  received  in  the  flesh  by  Mr.  J.  Akhurst,  to  be  mounted ; 
the  Hoboken  one  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
taxidermist's  workshop.  All  the  specimens  in  my  own  cabinet 
came  from  the  Pacific  side." 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  have  been  four  authentic  instances 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  Varied  Thrush  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
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board — all  within  a  very  limited  area :  the  original  New  Jer- 
sey one,  teste  Cabot,  sometimes  wrongly  accredited  to  Boston ; 
the  Ipswich  one,  December,  1864,  Maynard;  the  Islip,  L.  I., 
one,  teste  Lawrence;  the  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  one,  teste  Law- 
rence. There  is  yet  another,  making  the  fifth,  record  of  east- 
ward deviation  from  ordinary  lines  of  migration ;  namely,  that 
given  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  in  Prof.  0.  A.  White's  Geology  of  Iowa. 
This,  however,  Mr.  Allen  himself  informs  me,  is  not  authentic, 
he  having  merely  introduced  the  species  in  his  compiled  list  of 
the  Birds  of  Iowa  on  the  strength  of  its  having  been  found  still 
farther  eastward,  and  no  specimen  being  known  to  have  been 
actually  found  in  that  State. 


Hermit  Thrush 

Tardus  (Hylocicnla)  pallaal 

a.  paUasi. 

TurdOS  solitaries,  Wils.  A0.  v.  1812,  95  (not  the  pi.  43,  f.  2,  which— «c<u'n*ont ;  nee  Linn.).— 
Bp.  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad.  iv.  1824,  275  (critical).— /  Ornitk.  Comm,  Jonrn.  Phlla.  Acad.  vii. 
1837,  193  (Columbia  River).- .Bp.  C.  &  OL.  1838,  IT.— Up.  CA.  1.  1850,  270.- Aud.  Syn. 
1839,  91.— And.  BA.  ill.  1841,  29,  pL  146.— Thiencmann,  Rhea,  1. 1646,  125  (Vienna).— 
f  Woodh.  Sit'greave's  Rep.  1353, 72  (Texas  and  New  Mexico— may  have  been  one  of  the 
other  Tan.).— Thomp$.  Vermont,  1853,  80.— Hoy,  Pr.  Phlla,  Acad.  vi.  1853,  310  (Wiscon- 
sin).—tfead,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  vi.  1853,  398  (Ohio).— Mc  Co  am,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vL  1853, 
13  (Texas).— tHenry,Pt.  Phlla.  Acad.  vli.  1855,  310  (New  Mexico — may  have  been  one  of 
the  other  v&ra.).—?PraUen,  Tr.  111.  Agr.  Soc.  1855,  61  (Illinois).— Haym.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
Till  1856,  269  (Indiana).— Pntn.  Pr.  Essex  Inst.  i.  1856,  209.— f  Kneel  Pr.  Bost  8oc  vi. 
1857,  234.— Bry.  Pr.  Bost.  8oc.  vl.  1857, 117  (Nova  Scotia).— Willis,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1658, 
1859,  281  (Nova  Scotia).— Bland,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1858,  1859,  287  (Bermuda).— D^L- 
Gcrbe,  OE.  i.  1867, 426  (Europe).— Tripp*,  Pr.  Essex.  Inst.  vi.  1871, 115  (Minnesota). 

Merula  SOllUrla,  S.  if  R.  FBA.  11.  1831,  184,  pi.  "35"  by  err.  for  37.— "  Vieill  OAS.  ii.  1807, 
7,  pi.  63,  In  part."— Brew.  Pr.  Bost  Soc  1844, 191. 

Tardus  minor,  Bp.  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad.  iv.  1824,  33  (=solUarins  Wils. ;  nee  Gm.).— Mncm. 
Isis,  1826,  520.— Bp.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  11.  1826,  75.— Bream.  VD.  1831,  393.— Nutt.  Man.L 
1832,  346.— Aud.  OB.  L  1832,  303,  pi.  58 ;  v.  1839,  445.— Peab.  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839. 
305.— t  Town*.  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad.  vilL  1839, 153  (may  have  been  T.  nstnIatns).—Giraud, 
BLL 1844,  90.— Bald.  Naum.  1 1849, 10  ( Anhalt). 

Tardus  gsUtatns,  Cab.  Fn.  Peru.  1845-'46, 187. 

Tardus  pallatll.  Cab.  Arch.  f.  Natnrg.  1847,  (1),  205.— Homey er,  Rhea,  U.  1849,  147  (mono- 
graphic).— Gvndl.  J.  f.  0. 1855,  470  (Cuba).—  Bd.  BNA.  1858, 212.— Cones  ifPrenU  Smiths. 

Rep.  for  1861, 1862, 404  (Washington,  D.  G.).—  Verr.  Pr.  Essex  Inst.  I1L 1862, 145  (Maine) 

Boardm.  Pr.  Boat  Soc  lx.  1662,  124  (Maine).— Fur.  Pr.Bost.  Soc  ix.  1862, 137  (Anti- 
cost!).— Bd.  Rev.  AB.  L  1664,  U.—Mcllv.  Pr.  Essex  Inst.  v.  1866,  84  (Canada 
West).— Cones,  Pr.  Essex  Inst.  v.  1668,  266  (New  England).— Coves,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc  xU. 
1868,  106  (South  Carolina).— Trippe,  Am.  Nat  iL  1868,  380.— Mayn.  Am.  Nat  il.  1868, 
662, 663.— Allen,  Am.  Nat  U.  1868, 488.— Turnb.  B.  E.  Pa.  1669,  21 ;  Phlla.  ed.  14.— Abbott, 
Am.  Nat.  iv.  1870,  540,  541.— Parker,  Am.  Nat  v.  1871,  168.— Cones,  Pr.  PhUa.  Acad, 
xxlil.  1671, 19  (North  Carolina).— Mayn.  Pr.  Bost  8oc  xiv.  1672,  357.— Owe*,  Key,  1672 
72.— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost  Soc  xv.  1873,  234.— Merriam,  Am.  Nat.  vli.  1674,  7,  8. 
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Tarda*  paliasl,  Cab.  MH.  L 1830,  5.—S&  PZS.  1859,  335  (critical).— Sel  Ibii,  iii.  1881,  282.— 
Barn.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  I860,  1861,  435  (Pennsylvania).— Lawr.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  vlii.  1866. 
981  (New  York).—  Allen,  Am.  Nat  1.  1867,  109.— Ridg.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xxi.  1669,  128 
(critical) — Allen,  Am.  Nat.  ill.  1869,  573.— Afayn.  B.  Fla.  1872, 8.— Merr.  U.  S.  GeoL  Snrv. 
Terr,  for  1872,  1873, 711— Coues,  BNW.  1874,  ft.—Trippe,  ibid.  225  (Colorado).— Brew.  Pr. 
Boat  Soe.  xviL  1875,  438.— B.  B.  fy  R.  NAB.  I  1874,  1*.  pi.  i.  f.  6. 

Tartu  pallaell,  Allen,  Proc.  Eaaex  Inrt.  It.  1864, 56. 

GrlTe  solitaire,  LeM.  Oi*.  Canad.  1861,  169. 

Merle  solitaire,  Degi.-Gerbe.,  I.  c 

Herailt  Thrush;  Solitary  Thrush ;  Rnfons-taUedlThrashj  Ground  Swamp  Robin. 

b.  nanus. 

?  Faalaseha  Thrush,  Penn.  AZ.  U.  1785,  338,  No.  202. 

?  Tarda*  aonalasehkae,  Gm.  sn.  l.  pt  u.  1788, 808,  No.  31. 

aoonalaaChkB,  Lath.  10. 1 1790.  329,  No.  8  (Synop.  iii.  23).— Turt.  SN.  I.  1806,  491. 

TMnsdcapa  guttata.  Pall.  ZRA.  1. 1811  (1831),  465,  No.  106. 

TurdOS  nanus,  Aud.  OB.  v.  1639,  201.  pi.  419  (name  T.  minor  on  pi.).— Towns.  Jonrn.  Phila. 
Acad.  viii.  1839,  153.— Aud.  Syn.  1839,  91.— Aud,  BA.  ill.  1841,  32,  pi.  147.— Gamb.  Proc. 
Phila.  Acad.  L  1843,  263  (California).—  Henry,  Proc.  Phil.  Acad.  Til.  1855,  310  (New 
Mexico).— Sel.  PZS.  1859,  A.—Bd.  BNA.  1858,  213.— Sel  PZS.  1859, 325  (critical).— X*n~ 
tut,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xL  1859,  190  (California).— Henry,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xi.  1859,  106 
(New  Mexico).— Heerm.  PRRB.  x.  1859,  pt.  iv.  45.—  SW.IbU,  iii.  1861,  282.— Scl.  Cat. 
AB.  1662,  Z.—Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1864,  15.— Heerm.  IbU,  1865,  475  (Texan).— Trippe,  Am. 
Nat.  ii.  1868,  380.— Allen,  Am.  Nat.  U.  1868,  488.— Mayn.  Am.  Nat  ii.  1868,  6&L—Ridg. 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xxL  1869,  129  (critical).— Doll  ir  Bonn.  Tr.  Chicago  Acad.  1. 1869,  275.— 
Coop.  B.  Cal.  1. 1870,  4.— Coop.  Am.  Nat.  It.  1871,  757.— Coop.  Am.  Nat.  vlii.  1874,  16.— 
t  Brew.  Pr.  Bogt  Soc.  xf  ii.  1875,  438  (New  England). 

HjlOClfBla  aana,  Coues,  Ibis,  1869, 163  (Arizona). 

TirdBS  (HylOCichla)  naoos,  Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  xviil.  1866,  65  (Fort  Whipple,  Ariz.). 

TirdBS  pallasll  tor.  nanus,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  72. 

Tardus  paliasl  b.  nanus,  Coues,  BNW.  1874, 3. 

f Tardus  minor,  Gamb.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  lil.  1846, 113  (Cal.);  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad.  1. 1847,  41. 

Dwarf  Thrush ;  Dwarf  Hermit  Thrush. 

c.  auduboni. 

HeMa  ftilens,  Sw.  Philos.  Mag.  i.  1827, 647.— Sv.  FBA.  ll.  1 831 ,  186.  (Not  Turdus  silens  Vleill. ). 
Tardus  tlleas,  Scl.  PZS.  1858,  30U  (Parada).— Sel  PZS.  1859,  3*5  (critical)  -Scl.  Ibla,  ill,  1861, 

882.— Sel.  Cat  AB.  1862,  2. 
Tardus  SOlltarlUS,  Scl.  PZS.  1857,  212  (Orizaba). 
TurdUS  auduboni,  Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1. 1864,  16  (based  on  M.  silens  Sw.).—Stev.  U.  S.  GeoL  Snrv. 

Terr,  for  1870, 1871,  463. 
Tardus  audubonll,  Allen,  Am.  Nat  iL  1868,  489  (critical).— SumicA.  Mem.  Bost  Soc.  i.  1869, 

543  (Vera  Crnz).— Ridg.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xxl.  1869, 129  (critical).— Jferr.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Snrv. 

Terr,  for  1872f  1873,  705,  713. 
Tardaa  pallasll  var.  andubonll,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  72. 
Tardus  paliasl  c  aaiabonll,  Coues,  BNW.  1874, 3. 
Audubon fs  Thrash  %  Rocky  Mountain  Hermit  Thrash. 

Hab. — North  America  at  large,  but  especially  the  Eastern  Province.  Ac- 
cidental in  Europe  (see  above  references).  No  valid  West  Indian  or  Cen- 
tral American  quotations  f  Mexico  T  Var.  nanus  chiefly  along  the  Pacific 
side,  from  Kodiak  to  Lower  California.  Var.  auduboni  from  the  Southern 
Rocky  Mountain  region  and  Mexico,  where  resident. 

* 

Ch.  sp. — a.  pallasi. — Olivaceus,  cauda  discolore,  rufescente; 
subtus  albuSj  lateribus  griseo-olivaceis,  pectore  et  jugulo  subflavi- 
caniibtiSj  maculis  nigris  angularibm  notatis. 

$  $,  in  sn  mm  or:  Upper  parts  olivaceous,  with  a  brownish  cast,  and 
therefore  not  so  pure  as  in  eicainsoni ;  this  color  changing  on  the  rump  and 


t 
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upper  tail-coverts  into  the  rufous  of  the  tail,  in  decided  contrast  with  the 
back.  Under  parts  white,  shaded  with  grayish-olive  on  the  sides,  the  breast, 
jaguluxn,  and  sides  of  the  neck  more  or  less  strongly  tinged  with  yellowish, 
and  marked  with  numerous  large,  angular,  dusky  spots,  which  extend  back 
of  the  yellowish-tinted  parts.  Throat  immaculate.  A  yellowish  orbital 
ring.  Bill  brownish-black,  with  most  of  the  under  mandible  livid  whitish ; 
mouth  yellow ;  eyes  brown ;  legs  pale  brownish.  <? ,  length,  7-7 1  inches ; 
extent,  11-12;  wing,  3^-3|;  tail,  2f-3.  $  smaller,  averaging  under  7 
inches  in  length,  and  other  dimensions  proportionally  less. 

In  winter :  The  olivaceous  of  the  upper  parts  assumes  a  more  rufous  cast, 
much  like  that  </>f  mtulatus,  and  the  yellowish  wash  of  the  under  parts  and 
sides  of  the  head  and  neck  is  more  strongly  pronounced.  But  the  most 
rufous  specimen's  are  readily  distinguished  from  fuscescens  by  the  strong 
contrast  between  the  color  of  the  tail  and  other  upper  parts. 

Very  young :  Most  of  the  upper  parts  marked  with  pale  yellowish  longi- 
tudinal streaks,  with  clubbed  extremities,  and  dusky  specks  at  the  end ; 
while  the  feathers  of  the  belly  and  flanks  are  often  skirted  with  dusky  in 
addition  to  the  numerous  blackish  spots  of  the  rest  of  the  under  parts. 

b.  NANUS.— Minor;  £  long,  tot  oirc.  7  ;  aim  2£  scu  minus; 
caudce  circ.  2£. 

c.  AUDUBONI. — Major;  £  long,  tot  circ.  7£ ;  alw,  4  + ;  caudce 
3  +. 

AMONG  the  Western  Hylocichlm  of  the  pallasi  type,  there 
are  a  larger  and  a  smaller  race,  both  intergrading  com- 
pletely with  the  dimensions  of  Eastern  pallasi,  their  respective 
averages  being  at  abont  the  maxima  and  minima  of  pallasi 
proper.  The  difference  in  size  between  them  is  more  noticeable 
than  that  between  either  of  them  and  T.  pallasi,  and  appears 
to  be  preserved  with  much  constancy.  I  am  unable  to  appreci- 
ate auy  of  the  differences  in  coloration  which  have  been  as- 
cribed; at  any  rate,  these  differences  are  fully  within  the 
normal  range  of  variation  of  typical  pallasi.  These  subspecies 
are  less  strongly  indicated  than  either  of  those  of  the  swainsoni 
type,  aud  little  violence  would  be  done  by  declining  to  recog- 
nize them  by  name.  Nanus,  in  particular,  is  positively  indis- 
tinguishable from  some  small  specimens  of  Eastern  pallasi. 
Auduboni  is  rather  better  marked.  I  have  never  seen  the  wing 
of  pallasi  four  inches  long,  and  doubt  that  it  ever  exceeds  this 
dimension,  as  is  the  case  with  some  examples  of  auduboni. 

The  average  of  a  large  series  of  both  sexes  of  typical  pallasi 
from  the  Eastern  States  is : — Length,  7.00 ;  extent,  11.25 ;  wing, 
3.75;  tail,  2.75;  tarsus,  1.15. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  proper  name  of  this  species 
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with  the  desired  precision.  Most  of  the  later  descriptions 
npon  which  names  have  been  based  are  perfectly  intelligible ; 
but  the  doubts  which  attach  to  several  early  accounts  will 
probably  never  be  dispelled.  The  earliest  claimant  in  this  con- 
nection appears  to  be  the  Unalashka  Thrush,  described  with 
varying  orthography  by  Latham  and  Pennant,  and  subse- 
quently the  basis  of  Tardus  aonalaschkae  of  Gmelin.  To  enable 
the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  how  little  can  be  made  of  the 
accounts  of  these  authors,  Pennant's  description  is  reproduced: 
"  Thrash  with  the  crown  .and  back  brown,  obscurely  spotted 
with  dusky:  breast  yellow,  spotted  with  black:  coverts  of  the 
wings,  primaries,  and  tail,  dusky,  edged  with  testaceous.  Size 
of  a  lark.  Fouud  on  Unalascha."  This  description  might  be 
supposed  to  refer  to  a  young  bird  of  the  present  species,  still 
in  the  speckled  plumage ;  but  it  is  inadequate  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  species. 

To  pursue  the  subject  of  the  Unalashka  Thrush,  we  may  next 
notice  a  bird  described  by  the  celebrated  traveler  and  natural- 
ist, Peter  B.  Pallas,  in  the  Zoographia  Bosso-Asiatica,  a  work 
which  appears  to  have  been  actually  printed  in  1811,  though 
not  published,  nor  generally  accessible,  until  1831.  This  author 
describes  as  a  new  species  a  certain  Musckapa  guttata,  from 
the  island  of  Kodiak,  querying  the  Unalashka  Thrush  as  syn- 
onymous. But  how  much  doubt  he  felt  on  this  score  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  he  also  cites  the  same  bird,  with  a  note  of 
interrogation,  as  a  synonym  of  his  Turdus  auroreus.  The  gen- 
eral drift  of  the  description  of  Muscicapa  guttata  indicates  some 
species  of  Turdus  of  the  Hylocichla  group,  in  the  speckled  plum- 
age of  the  young;  while  the  expressions  "uropygium  rufo- 
lutescens",  "  rectrices  rufescentes",  would  seem  to  point  to  the 
Hermit  Thrush.  This  identification  was  made  by  Dr.  Cabanis 
in  the  critical  commentary  accompanying  Tschudi's  Fauna 
Peruana ;  but  the  learned  German  ornithologist  seems  to  have  * 
soon  felt  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  this  case,  for  he  relin- 
quished his  Turdus  guttatus,  to  bestow  upon  the  Hermit  Thrush 
the  name  of  T.  pallasii,  by  which  it  has  of  late  years  been  gen- 
erally known.  While  I  admit  the  high  probability  of  the  per- 
tinence of  Pallas's  "Muscicapa"  to  the  present  species,  I 
scarcely  think  that  we  are  required  to  adopt  the  name,  especi- 
ally in  the  uncertainty  as  to  which  of  the  varieties  of  the  species 
the  name  more  particularly  applies. 
Meanwhile,  in  1812,  Alexander  Wilson  described  the  Hermit 
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Thrash  with  sufficient  accuracy,  though  his  plate  accompany- 
ing rather  indicates  the  Olive-backed  Thrush.  He  gave  it  the 
appropriate  name  of  Tardus  solitarius,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  many  ornithologists,  but  which,  unfortunately,  cannot  stand, 
there  being  already  a  Turdus  solitarius  of  Linnaeus. 

The  next  original  name  bestowed  upon  the  Hermit  Thrush 
was  Turdus  nanus,  applied  by  Audubon  in  1839,  used  almost 
without  exception,  of  late  years,  for  the  Western  variety.  The 
name  antedates  Gabanis's  pallasii  by  several  years ;  the  de- 
scription is  evidently  that  of  the  Dwarf  Thrush,  for  the  main 
point  Audubon-  makes  is  the  smaller  size  of  his  bird ;  and  Dr. 
Brewer  has  recently  contended  that  the  name  should  replace 
that  of  paUasi.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Audubon  intended 
only  to  signalize  the  Western  Hermit,  or  Dwarf  Thrush,  in 
bestowing  the  name  nanus.  But  reference  to  his  original  de- 
scription will  show  the  contrary;  Audubon  having  first  noted 
the  bird  from  the  Atlantic  States.  "  It  is  extremely  rare  in  our 
Atlantic  districts,  where,  however,  I  have  procured  a  few  indi- 
viduals. Indeed,  the  first  intimation  which  I  received  respect- 
ing it  was  from  my  friend  Ch&rles  Pickering  of  Philadelphia, 
who,  having  procured  one,  had  kept  its  wings  and  head,  the 
smallness  of  which  struck  me  at  once.  I  was  then  far  from 
imagining  that  its  native  haunts  were  the  valleys  of  the  Colum- 
bia River",  &c.  Since  the  Dwarf  Thrush,  as  understood  by 
modern  ornithologists,  is  confined  to  the  West,  the  Eastern 
specimens  Audubon  procured  must  have  been  only  unusually 
small  examples  of  the  common  Hermit  Thrush,  in  which  a  dif- 
ference of  an  inch  in  length  is  not  seldom  found.  It  is  thus 
evident  that  the  name  nanus  includes  both  the  Hermit  Thrush 
proper,  T.  pallasi  of  most  late  authors,  and  the  Western 
variety,  or  Dwarf  Thrush ;  and  I  really  do  not  see  how  Dr. 
Brewer's  conclusion,  that  we  should  reverse  our  usual  nomencla- 
ture, make  the  Dwarf  Thrush  the  original  species,  and  write 
T.  nanus  var.  pallasi  instead  of  T.  pallasi  var.  nanus,  can  be 
gainsaid.  It  will,  however,  tend  to  prevent  further  misunder- 
standing of  a  matter  already  sufficiently  involved  to  accept 
the  identification  of  the  names  made  by  Professor  Baird  in  1858. 

The  name  of  Turdus  minor  Gmelin  has  been  applied  by 
Bonaparte  to  this  species,  and  his  example  has  been  followed 
by  several  writers ;  the  name,  therefore,  requires  examination 
in  this  connection.  Referring  to  Gmelin,  it  will  be  found  that 
his  Turdus  minor  is  not  available  for  use  in  any  connection, 
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being  a  thoroughly  "  made  op  "  species.  The  diagnosis  given 
is  too  short  to  answer  any  purpose,  and,  in  fact,  applies  almost 
equally  well  to  several  different  species  of  Hylocickla.  His 
quotations  are  of  Brisson,  Buffon,  Pennant,  Edwards,  Catesby, 
and  Latham,  whose  several  descriptions  are  those  of  different 
species.  To  take  only  two  of  them:  Pennant's  u Little 
Thrash"  was  the  species  now  known  as  T.  swainsoni;' while 
Latham's  "  Little  Thrush "  was  T.  fuscescens.  The  natural 
result  of  Gmelin's  compilation  in  this  case  was  that  his  name 
minor  has  been  applied  repeatedly  to  each  one  of  at  least  three 
species,  namely,  T.paUasi,  T.  swainsoni,  and  T.  fuscescens. 

In  1827,  William  Swainson  described  a  variety  of  the  Hermit 
Thrush  from  Mexico,  under  the  name  of  Merula  silens.  This  is 
the  same  bird  afterward  named  auduboni  by  Professor  Baird — 
the  name  silens  being  pre-occupied  in  the  genus  for  another 
species,  Yieillot  having  first  applied  the  term  silens  to  the 
mustelinus  of  Wilson,  which  is  the  fuscescens  of  Stephens. 

This  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  the  Hermit  Thrush's 
troubles  in  the  way  of  a  name  may  be  continued  with  a  similar 
account  of  the  two  most  nearly  allied  species,  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  again  recurring  to  such  dry  and  uninviting  matters.  We 
will  first  take  up  the  Olive-backed  Thrush,  T, .swainsoni  of  most 
late  authors. 

The  earliest  name  of  supposed  applicability  to  the  Olive- 
backed  Thrush  is  derived  from  Buffon's  Orive  de  la  Caroline,  as 
described  by  that  author,  and  as  figured  in  the  Planches  Enlu- 
min6es  (pi.  556,  fig.  2).  This  figure  became  the  exclusive  basis 
of  two  different  names ;  for  P.  L.  8.  M tiller,  in  his  Supplement 
to  Linnaeus'  Systema  Naturae,  of  date  1776,  at  page  140, 
named  it  Turdus  carolinus ;  and  P.  Boddaert,  in  his  rare  Ta- 
bleau (1783)  of  the  Planches  Enlumin6es,  page  32,  called  it 
Turdus  brunneus.  G.  B.  Gray,  in  the  Genera  of  Birds,  claims 
that  the  name  brunneus  should  stand  for  the  species ;  this  could 
not  have  been,  even  were  it  not  anticipated  by  Mutter's  name ; 
for  it  so  happens  that  Buffon's  figure,  as  Mr.  Cassia  has  re* 
marked,  is  one  of  the  few  of  the  whole  series  of  Planches  Enlu- 
minfes  that  is  utterly  unrecognizable.  It  may  have  been  either 
one  of*  the  smaller  Thrushes,  if  not  sonxe  other  bird ;  and  the 
reference  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  as  the  basis  of  a  species. 
Turdus  "carolinus"  I  have  seen  nowhere  except  in  Miiller; 
T.  "  brunneus  "  is  used  by  Dr.  Brewer  in  1852,  but  for  a  differ- 
ent species,  namely,  T.  fuscescens. 
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Pennant,  as  we  have  already  seen,  described  the  Olive- 
backed  Thrush  in  1785  under  the  name  of  the  "  Little  Thrush77, 
in  this  differing  from  Latham,  whose  "  Little  Thrush77  was  the 
T.fuscescens.  But  both  Pennaut  and  Latham,  in  their  respect- 
ive works,  introduce  a  "  Brown  Thrush77,  which  afterward  be- 
came the  exclusive  basis  of  Tardus  fuscus  of  Gmelin.  That 
this  bird  is  certainly  no  other  than  the  Olive-backed  is  evident 
from  the  following  description,  quoted  from  Pennant: — "Thrush 
with  the  head,  neck,  back,  cheeks,  coverts,  and  tail,  of  an  olive- 
brown  :  primaries  dusky :  breast  and  belly  of  a  dirty  white, 
marked  with  great  brown  spots:  legs  dusky.  Size  of  the 
former  [L  <?.,  the  Tawny  Thrush,  T.  mustelinus  Gm.] ;  aud  a 
native  of  the  same  country  [Jfew  York].77  Here  is  a  per- 
fectly accurate  and  diagnostic  phrase :  the  name  Turdusfuscus, 
based  upon  it,  would  therefore  require  adoption,  were  it  not 
anticipated  in  point  of  date  by  Turdw  fuscus  of  Miiller,  Syst. 
Nat.  Suppl.  1776,  p.  142,  which  is  an  altogether  different  bird, 
described  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  So  this  name  fuscus 
of  Gmelin  is  thrown  out  of  the  case. 

In  1831,  Swainson  and  Bichardson  described  the  Olive- 
backed  Thrush  as  Merula  wilsoni.  This,  however,  was  not  an 
original  imposition  of  a  name,  but  merely  an  erroneous  identi- 
fication of  Bonaparte's  Turdus  tcilsonii,  which  latter  was  the 
mustelinus  Wils.  (nee  Gmelin,  i.  e.,  the  fuscescens  Steph.). 

A  few  years  subsequently,  in  1844,  Mr.  J.  P.  Giraud  and  Dr. 
T.  M.  Brewer,  independently  of  each  other,  applied  to  the  Olive- 
backed  Thrush  the  name  of  olivaceus — appropriate  indeed,  and 
only  exceptionable  in  the  fact  that  there  were  already  one  or 
two  entirely  different  species  called  Turdus  olivaceus.  The 
name  therefore  cannot  stand  in  this  connection,  unless  the 
earlier  birds  of  the  same  name  are  shown  to  belong  to  a  differ- 
ent genus. 

Jn  this  evident  lack  of  a  tenable  specific  name  for  the  Olive- 
backed  Thrush,  Dr.  Gabanis  proposed  to  dedicate  it  to  Swain- 
son, and  the  term  Turdus  swainsoni  has  been  almost  exclusively 
adopted  for  the  species  of  late  years. 

Two  varieties  of  this  species,  called  respectively  ustulatus  and 
alicicej  have  been  named,  but  do  not  require  comment  here. 

Turning  now  to  the  Tawny  or  Wilson7s  Thrush,  or  Veery,  as 
it  is  indifferently  called,  we  find  what  is  probably  the  earliest 
indication  of  this  species  in  the  "  Little  Thrush "  of  Latham 
(but  not  of  Pennaut),  on  which  Gmelin  based  his  T.  minor  in 
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part,  as  already  shown.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  ade- 
quately described  by  Alexander  Wilson,  in  1812,  under  the 
unfortunate  name  of  Tawny  Thrash,  Tur&us  musteUnus,  not- 
withstanding that  this  author  clearly  perceived  it  was  not  the 
"Tawny  Thrush"  of  Pennant,  upon  which  Gmelin's  name  T. 
nniKleUnus  rested.  The  same  bird  was redescribed  by  Stephens, 
in  his  continuation  of  Shaw's  General  Zoology,  in  1817,  under 
the  new  name  of  Turtlua  fusccsceas,  which  is  now  generally 
adopted.  Vieillot,  perceiving  Wilson's  double  employ  of  the 
term  T.  mnstelinia,  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  T.  silcna  in  1823. 
Very  shortly  afterward,  the  Prince  Bonaparte,  also  noting 
Wilson's  error,  but  either  ignoring  or  Ignorant  of  both  Steph- 
ens' and  Vieillot 's  prior  designations,  dedicated  the  species  to 
Wilson,  calling  it  Tardus  wlUonii,  a  name  current  among 
authors  for  several  years.  These  are  the  only  original  names 
I  have  met  with  of  undoubted  applicability  to  the  present 
species;  though  Swainson  and  other  writers  have  called  the 
bird  T.  minor  after  Ginelin,  and  Dr.  Brewer  has  once  applied 
to  it  the  term  T.  brunneus. 

The  Wood  Thrush  being  a  bird  of  more  marked  characters 
than  any  one  of  the  others,  there  has  been  little  or  no  uncer- 
tainty respecting  it.    The  original   descriptions — the  earliest 
at  least  that  have  come  to  light  so  far — were  those  of  Latham 
and  Pennant,  who  describe  it  from  New  York  nnder  the  name 
of  Tawny  Thrush,  the  basis  of  T.  mustelintis  of  Gmelin.    Wilson, 
having  appropriated  this  name  to  another  species,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  called  the  Wood  Thrush  T.  melodm — in  so  doing 
apparently  following  Bartram,whohad  called  it  T.meloda  in  1791. 


— Head  of  Wood  Thru 


The  synonymy  given  at  the  head  of  the  several  species  rep- 
resents an  epitome  of  the  whole  subject  here  treated,  with  a 
great  many  additional  references  to  the  writings  of  various 
authors.     As  the  Wood  Thrush  will  not  be  formally  introduced 
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into  the  present  work,  since  it  is  not  known  to  occur  in  the 
Colorado  Basin,  its  synonymy  and  description  are  subjoined,* 
to  complete  a  review  of  the  subject.  A  figure  of  the  head  of 
this  species  is  likewise  given. 

WHEN  we  come  to  sketch  the  life-history  of  the  Hermit 
Thrush,  we  shall  be  met  by  difficulties  as  great  as  those 
that  beset  the  interpretation  of  its  written  record,  if  we  attempt 
to  discriminate  between  the  three  recognized  varieties.  Their 
mode  of  life  is  the  same,  notwithstanding  the  points  of  dissimi- 

*The  Wood  Thrush.— Tardus  (Hyloeichla)  mustellnus. 

Tawny  Thrush,  Penn.  AZ.  ll.  1785,  337,  No.  198  (New  York).— Lath.  Syn.  U.  pt  1. 1783,  28,  No. 
15.    (Not  of  Wilson.) 

Tardus  mnstellMIS,  Gm.  SN.  I.  pi.  H.  1788,  817,  No.  57  (based  on  Penn.  &  Lath.).— Turt.  SN. 
i.  1806,  497.— Lath.  10.  L  1790,  331,  No.  \b.—  Vicill.  OAS.  IL  1807, 6,  pi.  62.— Bp.  AnnrLyc 
N.  Y.  II.  1826,  75.— Nutt.  Man.  i.  1832,  343.— And.  OB.  i.  1632,  372;  v.  1839,  446 ;  pi.  73.— 
Bp.  C.  &  GL.  1838,  17.— Peab.  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839,  304.— UOrb.  La  Sag.  Cuba,  Oil. 
1839,  48  (Cnba).— And.  BA.  ill.  1841,  24,  pi.  144.— Gosse,  B.  Jam.  1847, 144  (in  winter).— 
Bp.  CA.  i.  1850,  YIO.—Read,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  vl.  1853,  398  (Ohio).— /toy,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad, 
vl.  1853,  310  (Wisconsin).—  Woodk.  8ltgr.  Rep.  1853,  72.— Gerhardt,  Naum.  ill.  1853, 
38.— Kennic  Tr.  UliuoU  State  Agrlc.  Soe.  L  1855,  601.— Pratten,  Tr.  nilnols  State  Agric. 
Soc.  i.  1855,  582.— Gund.  J.  f.  0. 1855,  469  (Cuba).— Haym.  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  vtiL  1856, 
289  (Indiana).— Pirfn.  Proc  Essex  last.  i.  1856,  209.— Scl.  PZS.  1856,  294  (Cordova).— 
Kneel  Pr.  Bout  Soc.  vl.  1857,  234.— Maxim.  J.  f.  O.  185S,  179.— Bd.  BNA.  1858.  213.— 
Bland.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1858, 1859,  287  (Bermudas).— Scl.  if  Salv.  Ibis,  1859,  6  (Guate- 
mala).— Scl  PZS.  1859,  325  (critical),  362  (Xalapa).— Moore,  PZS.  1859,  55  (Omoa).— Mar- 
tens, J.  f.  0. 1859,  212  (Bermudas).— GUbel,  Vog.  1860,  37,  fig.  84.— Brew.  Pr.  Bout.  Soc. 
:  vii.  1860, 307  (Cuba).— Barn.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  I860. 1861, 435  (Pennsylvania).— Scl  Ibis,  Ui, 
1861,  282.— Gundl  J.  f.  0. 1861,  324  (Cuba).— Coues  (f  Prent.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861, 1862. 

— HaycL  Tr.  Am.  Phllos.  Soc.  xli.  1862, 158  (Missouri  River).— Albr.  J.  f.  O.  1862, 194, 

201  (Jamaica).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  iv.  1864,  55.— Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1864, 13.— Hoy,  Smiths. 
Rep.  for  1864,  1865,  437  (Missouri).— Later.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vtti.  1866,  281.— Mcllvr.  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst.  v.  1666,  84  (Canada  Wert).— Allen,  Am.  Nat.  i.  1867,  110.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost  Soc. 
xil.  1868,  106  (South  Carolina).— Co  km,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  v.  1868,  266.— SumicA.  Mem.  Boat 
Soc.i.  1869,  543  (Vera  Cruz).— Turnb.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  21 ;  Phlla.  ed.  14.— Abbott,  Am. 
Nat.  Iv.  1870,  540,  541.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.vi.  1871,  115.— Allen,  Am.  Nat.  vl.  1872, 
266.— Allen,  Bull.MCZ.  111.  1872.  124,  173  (Kansas).— Gundl  J.  f.O.  1872,405  (Cuba).— 
Scott,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xv.  1872,  220.— Coues,  Key,  1872,  72.— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  xv. 
1873, 234.— Coues,  BNW.  1874,  2.— B.  B.  *  R.  NAB.  i,  1874, 7,  pi.  I.  f.  I.— Brew.  Pr.  Bost. 
8oc.  xvil.  1875,  438. 

MernU  mustellna,  Rich.  List,  1837. 

Mernla  mustellnus,  Denny,  PZS.  1847,  38. 

Tardus  melOdcS,  Bartr.  Trav.  1791,  p.  290  bis. 

TnrdUS  melOdas,  Wils.  AO.  i.  1808,  35,  pi.  2,  f.  l.—Liehi.  "Preis  Verr.  Mex.  Yog.  1830,  2"; 

J.'f.  0. 1863,  57.— Gosse,  Alabama,  1859,  295. 
TurdUS  melodlUS,  Bp.  Journ.  Phlla.  Acad.  iv.  1824,  33. 
TurdUS  deDSUS,  IJp- CR.  xxviil.  1853,  2. 
Grlve  des  BolS,  Flute,  LeMoine,  Ois.  Canad.  1861, 176. 

Merle  tanne,  D'Orbig.  I.  c. 

Ch.  sp. —  <?  $  Supra  mustelinus,  caudam  versus  olivasoens;  subtus  dlbus,  pectore 
lateribusque  maculis  magnis,  numerosis,  rotundatis,  nigris  notatis. 

<£ ,  9 ,  adult :    Upper  parts,  including  the  surface  of  the  closed  "wings, 
tawny-brown,  purest  and  deepest  ou  the  head,  shading  insensibly  into  oliva- 
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#  larity  which  some  observers,  recounting  the  impressions  they 
received  from  various  transient  circumstances  of  observation, 
have  sought  to  establish.  For  all  reasonable  purposes  of  biog- 
raphy, the  several  races  of  the  Hermit  Thrush  may  be  treated 
as  one,  as  I  shall  do  on  the  present  occasion,  saving  some  par- 
ticulars of  their  geographical  distribution.  Audubon's  variety, 
or  the  Rocky  Mountain  Hermit,  is  specialized  in  this  respect, 
having  an  exceptional  distribution,  both  during  the  breeding- 
season  and  at  other  periods  of  the  year — its  special  habitat, 
which  subjects  it  to  climatic  influences  equally  peculiar,  being 
beyond  doubt  the  cause  of  the  slight  modifications  of  physical 
characters  it  has  undergone.  Audubon's  Thrush  haunts  the 
wooded  mountainous  regions  of  the  West,  especially  in  the 
area  known  as  the  Middle  Faunal  Province.  It  has  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  traced  farther  north  than  Fort  Bridger,  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains ;  its  extension  in  this  direction  contrasting 
strongly  with  that  of  either  the  Dwarf  or  true  Hermit,  which 
reach  the  Arctic  regions.  On  the  other  hand,  this  variety  is  the 
characteristic  representative  of  the  species  in  Mexico,  through- 
out the  Alpine  regions,  up  to  an  altitude  of  about  2,500  meters. 
It  breeds  in  that  country,  and,  according  to  M.  Sumichrast,  is 
generally  distributed  and  abundant.  Some  of  the  current  ref- 
erences to  "  Tnrdus  pallasi"  in  Mexico  doubtless  belong  to  this 

ceous  on  the  ramp  and  tail.  Qelow,  pare  white,  faintly  tinged  on  the  breast 
with  bnff,  and  everywhere  except  on  the  throat,  middle  of  belly,  and  cris- 
snm  marked  with  numerous  large,  well-defined,  rounded  or  subtriangular 
blackish  spots.  Inner  webs  and  ends  of  quills  fuscous,  with  a  white  or 
buffy  edging  toward  the  base.  Greater  under  wing-coverts  mostly  white. 
Anriculars  sharply  streaked  with  dusky  and  white.  Bill  blackish-brown 
with  flesh-colored  or  yellowish  base.  Feet  like  this  part  of  the  bill.  Length, 
?i-8  inches;  extent,  about  13;  wing,  4-4£;  tail,  3-3£;  bill,};  tarsus,  1±; 
middle  toe  and  claw  less.  The  sexes  do  not  differ  appreciably,  either  in  size 
or  coloration. 

Young:  For  a  short  time  after  leaving  the  nest,  the  young  are  speckled 
or  streaked  above  with  pale  yellowish  or  whitish ;  usually  especially  noticea- 
ble as  triangular  spots  on  the  wing-coverts.  But  these  speedily  disappear, 
when  a  plumage  scarcely  different  from  that  of  the  adult  is  assumed. 

The  present  is  the  most  strongly  marked  species  of  the  subgenus  Hylo- 
ctcMa.  In  T.  pallari,  the  only  other  one  showing  both  tawny  and  olive 
on  the  upper  parts,  the  position  of  the  two  colors  is  reversed,  the  tawny 
occupying  the  rump,  the  olive  the  head.  In  no  other  species  are  the  spots 
below  so  large,  sharp,  numerous,  and  generally  dispersed,  only  the  central 
line  of  the  throat,  middle  of  the  belly,  and  the  crissum  remaining  immacu- 
late. The  purity  of  the  white,  moreover,  only  gives  way  to  a  faint,  some- 
times  almost  inappreciable,  tinge  of  buff  on  the  breast. 
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variety ;  yet  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  true  Hermit 
Thrash  is  never  found  so  far  south.  I  should  not  leave  this 
subject  of  the  southerly  distribution  of  the  Audubon  Thrush 
without  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  constitutes  one  of 
the  few  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  southern  repre- 
sentatives of  a  species  are  smaller  than  the  others ;  its  larger  size 
being  unaccountable  on  any  premises  we  at  present  command. 
The  distribution  of  the  Dwarf  Hermit  in  latitude  agrees  with 
that  of  its  eastern  relative.  This  bird  is  the  prevailing,  if  not 
the  exclusive,  form  in  the  Pacific  region,  from  Alaska  as  far 
north  at  least  as  Sitka  and  the  island  of  Kodiak,  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peuinsula  of  Lower  California.  Though  it  is  par- 
ticularly attached  to  the  immediate  Pacific  slopes,  it  yet 
spreads  eastward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper 
found  it  in  the  Colorado  Valley,  probably  at  Fort  Mojave, 
where  he  was  stationed  for  some  time  as  a  medical  officer 
of  the  Army.  1  occasionally  saw  it  in  the  mountains  of  Central 
Arizona,  and  within  a  year  or  two  Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw  has 
observed  it  still  further  eastward,  iu  Southern  Arizona,  and 
among  the  headwaters  of  the  Gila  in  New  Mexico.  These  advices 
clearly  show  that  the  limit  of  eastward  dispersion  assigned 
by  Mr.  Eidgway  (the  valley  of  the  Humboldt  River  in  Nevada), 
must  be  considerably  enlarged.  As  to  the  movements  of  the 
species  within  the  general  area  it  inhabits,  the  accounts 
which  have  reached  us  are  perplexing ;  yet  they  may,  I  think, 
be  adjusted,  if  we  exercise  due  care.  It  is  evident  from  Dr. 
Cooper's  researches,  that  the  Dwarf  Hermit  winters  in  lower 
portions  of  Arizona,  a  fact  which  both  Mr.  Henshaw's  observa* 
tions  and  my  own  would  confirm,  were  this  necessary  ;  and  its 
occurrence  at  Cape  St.  Lucas  shows  probably  the  southernmost 
point  reached  at  this  season.  Starting  from  these  and  corre- 
sponding latitudes,  the  bird  migrates  to  Alaska,  as> already  inti- 
mated, and  breeds  at  the  northernmost  points  it  reaches.  The 
limit  of  the  breeding-range  in  the  other  direction  remaius  to  be 
determined,  for  it  is  pretty  certain  that  Dr.  Cooper,  in  speak- 
ing of  nests  which  he  found  at  Santa  Cruz;  and  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  Dwarf  Thrush,  was  mistaken.  He  describes  the 
nests  as  placed  "  about  five  feet  above  the  ground  ",  and  says 
that  they  contained  speckled  eggs,  neither  of  which  statements 
agrees  with  what  we  know  of  the  nidification  and  color  of  the 
eggs  of  the  Hermit  Thrush.  Dr.  Brewer  has  alluded  to  these 
discrepancies,  which  his  great  familiarity  with  the  subject  en  a- 
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bled  him  to  perceive  at  once,  though,  somewhat  inconsistently, 
he  goes  on  to  quote  Dr.  Cooper's  account  in  connection  with 
the  Dwarf  Thrush.  We  may  without  hesitation  reject  the 
whole  record  as  far  as  it  bears  upon  an  alleged  breeding  of  the 
Dwarf  Thrush  so  far  south,  since  there  is  no  doubt  that  Dr. 
Cooper's  nests  were  really  those  of  the  Olive-backed  Thrush,  or 
its  variety  tistulatus.  Observations  are  wanting  to  determine 
the  case  precisely,  yet,  remembering  how  strongly  elevation  of 
surface  affects  the  breeding-range  of  species,  and  that  the 
Dwarf  Thrush  is  found  in  wooded  mountainous  tracts,  we  may 
grant  that  it  will  probably  be  found  to  nestle  much  farther 
south  than  its  Eastern  relative  is  known  to  do.  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  its  dispersion  during  the  breeding-season  were 
found  very  closely  correspondent  with  that  of  the  Varied 
Thrush. 

Turning  now  to  the  better-known  Hermit  Thrush  of  the  East, 
that  shy  recluse  whose  lowly  home  has  been  often  entered  by 
the  curious  naturalist,  eager  to  learn  its  secrets,  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  us  as  bearing  upon  its  furtive  movements  is  the 
lack  of  any  trace  of  its  presence  in  those  subtropical  regions  to 
which  the  Wood  Thrush  and  the  Olive-backed  and  others  re- 
sort in  winter.  We  are  not  even  sure  that  it  takes  the  short 
flight  from  Florida,  a  favorite  home,  to  any  of  the  West  India 
Islands.  Though  Dr.  Gundlach,  the  veteran  ornithologist  of 
Cuba,  whose  labors  for  many  years  have  done  so  much  to  eluci- 
date the  bird-life  of  that  island,  once  recorded  its  presence 
there,  it  seems  that  he  had  really  another  species  in  view. 
Like  the  Catbird  and  the  Thrasher,  the  Hermit  Thrush  finds 
in  the  groves  and  swamps  of  the  Southern  States-  a  winter 
home  so  congenial  that  it  need  seek  no  further.  Audubon  in- 
formed ns  many  years  ago  of  its  abundance  in  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana;  and  later  records,  multiplying  rapidly  with  the 
growing  number  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  delightful 
study  of  birds,  not  only  confirm  the  statement,  but  extend  its 
applicability  to  most  of  the  Southern  States.  I  well  remember 
the  admiration  which  this  brave  and  hardy  little  bird  used  to 
excite  in  me,  when  I  was  first  trying  my  own  wings  in  short 
flights  in  ornithology,  mostly  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  my 
home  at  Washington,  by  its  appearance,  nothing  daunted,  dur- 
ing the  inclemency  of  October  and  March,  when  its  more  delicate 
relatives  were  far  away.  Its  very  slender,  pale-colored  legs, 
like  those  of  many  other  insect-eating  birds  which  spend  much 
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of  their  time  on  the  ground,  always  suggested  that  it  was  bare- 
footed, and  tempted  me  to  wonder  why  it  did  not  suffer,  ram- 
bling incessantly  over  the  frozen  ground,  or  even  leaving  its 
track  in  a  slight  fall  of  snow.  Though  I  never  knew  it  to  en- 
dure the  depth  of  winter  in  this  locality,  yet  other  observers 
have  found  it  lingering  through  the  whole  season  still  farther 
north — the  Rev.  Dr.  Tnrnbull  has  left  us  such  a  record  in  his 
elegant  little  volume  entitled  "  The  Birds  of  East  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey";  and  Mr.  C.J.  Maynard  says  he  has  seen  the 
bird  in  Northern  New  Hampshire  in  November,  when  the  snow- 
was  on  the  ground.  Those  who  care  to  look  farther  into  the 
details  of  the  subject  will  find  many  other  records,  which  show 
the  whereabouts  of  the  bird  at  various  seasons,  in  my  "  Birds  of 
the  Northwest."  Here,  I  will  content  myself  with  the  further 
statement  that  it  is  chiefly  known  as  a  migrant  in  the  Middle 
States,  not  pausing  to  mate  and  rear  its  young  south  of  Massa- 
chusetts as  far  as  we  now  know, — though  I  suspect  that  it  will 
yet  be  discovered  to  nestle  in  some  of  the  untried  recesses  of 
the  Alleghanies.  In  the  northerly  parts  of  New  England,  and 
thence  to  the  Arctic  regions,  the  Hermit  Thrush  is  at  home  in 
summer.  Whether  it  ever  reaches  Greenland  or  not  is  uncer- 
tain. A  Thrush  is  recorded  from  that  country  by  the  accom- 
plished Danish  ornithologist  Professor  Bernhardt,  under  the 
name  of  "  Turdus  minor  Gm." ;  but  I  believe  that  the  actual 
reference  in  this  case  is  to  the  Olive-backed.  The  same  doubt 
attaches  to  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  quotations  we  have  of  the 
bird's  occurrence  in  Europe ;  others,  however,  are  undisputed, 
and  the  fact  may  be  considered  established  that  it  occasion- 
ally deviates  so  widely  from  its  established  routes  of  migration. 

From  the  West,  we  have  the  testimony  of  two  excellent  ob- 
servers, to  show  that  the  Hermit  Thrush  reaches  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Trippe  have  each 
found  it  in  Colorado,  and  ascertained  that  it  breeds  in  that 
Territory,  in  the  mountaius,  up  to  an  altitude  of  at  least  8,000 
feet. 

How  quietly  and  with  what  solicitude  for  privacy  the  nesting 
of  the  Hermit  Thrush  is  accomplished !  Such  care  is  taken  to 
conceal  its  nest  in  the  recesses  of  tangled  undergrowth  that 
few  are  the  ornithologists  who  have  found  it.  If  Wilson,  Nut- 
tall,  or  Audubon  ever  saw  a  nest,  no  one  of  them  recognized . 
its  owner.  The  nests  and  eggs  which  they  describe  as  those 
of  the  Hermit  were  certainly  the  Olive-backed  Thrush's,  the 
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only  one  which  nests  at  any  considerable  distance  from  the 
ground  and  lays  spotted  eggs.  And  nnless  the  Hermit  has 
changed  its  choice  of  a  summer  home  since  Wilson  and 
Audubon  thought  they  had  discovered  its  nest,  it  never  bred 
in  the*  southerly  regions  where  they  thonght  it  did.  But  their 
mistake  was  not  unnatural,  since,  singillarly  enough,  neither  of 
these  ornithologists  knew  the  difference  between  the  Olive- 
backed  and  the  Hermit  Thrush — a  distinction  erroneously  said 
by  Dr.  Brewer  to  have  been  first  .suggested  by  Professor  Baird 
in  1844,  as  Swainson  had  discriminated  the  two  with  perfect 
accuracy,  though  under  wrong  names,  in  1831.  The  manner 
in  which  the  nest  of  the  Hermit  Thrush  is  built,  its  situa- 
tion, and  the  eggs,  are  all  so  similar  to  the  Veery's  that  one 
must  detect  the  shy  parents  themselves  before  being  sure 
which  has  been  found.  The  nest  is  built  on  the  ground  or 
near  it,  generally  in  some  low,  secluded  spot;  no  mud  is  used  in 
its  composition,  the  whole  fabric  being  a  rather  rude  and  inartis- 
tic matting  of  withered  leaves,,  weed-stalks,  bark-strips,  and 
grasses — the  coarser  and  stiffer  substances  outside,  the  finer 
fibres  within.  The  cup  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  whole 
size,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and  of  the  base.  The 
eggs  are  like  those  of  the  Bobin  or  Wood  Thrush,  in  their  uni- 
form greenish-blue  color,  but  smaller,  measuring  about  niue- 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  length  by  five-eighths  in  breadth ;  being 
thus  not  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  Yeery.  1  have  never 
known  of  an  instance,  to  my  recollection,  of  the  eggs  being 
spotted ;  but  so  many  birds  which  usually  lay  whole-colored 
bluish  eggs  occasionally  drop  a  set  which  are  somewhat 
speckled  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  at  any  time  a 
Hermit  Thrush's  egg  showing  a  few  specks  about  the  larger 
end. 

Great  injustice  would  be  done  were  the  Hermit's  musical 
powers  overlooked  in  any  sketch,  however  slight,  of  its  life- 
history.  The  earlier  authors  were  evidently  unaware  of  its 
accomplishments,  for  its  melody  is  lavished  on  the  gloom  tff  the 
swamp,  or  lost  in  the  darkening  aisles  of  the  forest,  where 
years  passed  by  before  the  ear  of  the  patient  and  toiling  stu- 
dent of  nature  was  gladdened  by  the  sweet  refrain.  Wilson 
denies  it  song ;  Audubon  speaks  of  "  its  single  plaintive  note  ", 
though  he  adds,  perhaps  upon  information  received  from  his 
friend  Br.  Pickering,  that  "  its  song  is  sometimes  agreeable  ". 
Nuttall  seems  to  have  first  recognized  the  power  and  sweet- 
3  B  c 
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ness  of  the  lay  of  our  Hermit :  he  compares  it  to  the  famous 
Nightingale,  that  sweet  princess  of  song,  and  ranks  it  far 
above  the  Wood  Thrash.  Later  writers  agree  in  this  high 
estimate  of  the  bird's  powers,  though  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  a  comparison  unfavorable  to  the  Wood  Thrush  is  a 
perfectly  just  discrimination.  The  weird  associations  of  the 
spot  where  the  Hermit  triumphs,  the  mystery  inseparable  from 
the  voice  of  an  unseen  musician,  conspire  to  heighten  the  effect 
of  the  sweet,  silvery,  bell-like  notes,  which,  beginning  soft,  low, 
and  tinkling,  rise  higher  and  higher,  to  end  abruptly  with  a 
clear,  ringing  intonation.  It  is  the  reverse  of  the  lay  of  the 
Wood  Thrush,  which  swells  at  once  into  powerful  and  sustained 
effort,  then  gradually  dies  away,  as  though  the  bird  were  reced- 
ing from  us ;  for  the  song  of  the  Hermit  first  steals  upon  us 
from  afar,  then  seems  to  draw  nearer,  as  if  the  timid  recluse 
were  weary  of  solitude,  and  craved  recognition  of  its  conscious 
power  to  please.  Yet  it  is  but  a  momentary  indecision — 
true  to  a  vow  of  seclusion,  the  anchorite  is  gone  again  to  its 
inviolate  grotto  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  swamp,  where  a  world 
of  melody  is  wasted  in  its  pathetic  song  of  life :  — 

"Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene. 
The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ooean  bear ; 
Fall  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 


Olive-backed  Thrash 

Tardus  (Hylocichla)  swalnsonl 

a.  noaintoni. 

Little  ThrHSh,  Penn.  AZ.  il.  1785,  338,  No.  801  (not  of  Latham). 

Tardus  minor,  Gm.  SN.  i.  pt.  ii.  17S8,  809  (In  part ;  mixed  with /u$ce$ccn*).— Lath.  10.  L  1790, 
328,  No.  5  (in  part).— Turf.  SN.  1. 1806,  491.— FieilL  OA8.  ii,  1807,  7,  pL  63  (in  part). 

Turd  IS  minor,  Bp.  C.  &  GL.  1838,  17  (wrongly  quotes  FB  A.  pL  36,  which  ii  /Wceseen*).— 
Bp.  CA.  i.  1850,  m—Reinh.  J.  f.  O.  1854,  427  (Greenland).— ScL  PZS.  1857,  812 
(Orizaba).— Rein h.  Ibis,  Ui.  1861,  6  (Greenland). 

Brown  Thrash,  Penn.  AZ.  II.  1785,  337,  No.  \99.—Laih.  8yn.  11.  pt.  1. 1783,  28,  No.  16. 

Tardus fUSCttS,  Gm.  SN.  I.  pt.  ii.  1783,  817,  No.  56  (based  on  Penn.  &  Lath.;  name  pre- 
occupied).—TurL  SN.  1.  1806,  497. 

TardOB  SOU t&rt US,  Wit*.  AO.  v.  1812,  pi.  43,  f.  2  (not  the  text  on  p.  95).— Couet,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soc  zii.  1868,  106  (South  Carolina.    Slip  of  the  pen  for  $vainsonih 

Merulft  WllSOnll,  5.  &R.  PBA.  ii.  1831,  182  (excl.  syn.  "mustelinue  Wlls."). 

Merula  Ollvacea,  Brew.  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  i.  1844,  \9l.—Thomps.  Vermont,  1853,  app.  22. 

TurdUS OllTACeus,  Oiraud,  BLI.  1844,  92— JSry.  Pr.  Boftt.  Soc.  vi.  1857,  117  (Nova  Scotia).— 
Willi*,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1858, 1859,  281  (Nova  Scotia).—  Marten*,  J.  f.  O.  1859,  212  (Ber- 
mudas). 
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TiriU SWatBSOBil,Cfa».  Fn. Peru.  1845-'46, 187,— Cab.  Arch. f.  Naturg.  1847 (0,  205— Homey er, 
Rhea,  ii.  1849,  149  (monographic).  Cab.  MH.  1850,  5  (Siberia).— Cab.  J.  f.  O.  1857,  841 
(Cuba).— Bel.  BNA.  1858,  216.— Qund.  J.  f.  0. 1861.  324  (Cuba).— Blakie.  Ibis.  iv.  1862, 
4  (Saskatchewan).— Board*.  Pr.  Boat.  Soe.  iz.  1869,  194  (Maine).— Verr.  Pr.  Boat  Soo. 
iz.  1863,  137  (Antteosti).— Ferr.  Pr.  Em.  lost  111.  1862.  145  (Maine). —Bloats.  Ibis,  1863, 
58  (Fort  Carlton).— Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1864,  19.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  It.  1864,  56  (Massachu- 
setts).—£a«r.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vIlL  1866,  381  (New  York).—  Mcllwr.  Pr.  Era.  Inst  v. 
1868,  M.—De#L-Gerbe,  OB.  L  1867,  4*7  (Europe).— Pelz.  Orn.  Bras.  11.  1868,  92.— Couee, 
Proc.  Ess.  Inst.  ▼.  1868,  966  (New  England).— Allen,  Am.  Nat.  il.  1868,  488,  489.—  Mayn. 
Am.  Nat  ii.  1868, 669.— r«rn*.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  91 ;  Phlla.  ed.  U.—Coop  Am.  Nat.  111.  1869, 
31,  295.— Allen,  Am.  Nat.  ill.  1869,  573,  574.— Ridg.  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  xxl.  I860,  128 
(critical).— Abbott,  Am.  Nat.tr.  1870,  541.— Parker,  Am.  Nat  v.  1871,  l6S.-Trippe.Pr. 
Ess.  Inst  vL  1871,  115  (Minnesota).—  Wyatt,  Ibis,  i.  3d.  ser.  1871,  320  (Colombia).— Mayn. 
Pr.  Boat  Soe.  sir.  1872, 358.— Allen,  Am.  Nat.  vL  1872, 266.— Coves,  Key,  1879,  72.— Jfryn. 
B.  Fla.  1879,  6.—GundL  J.  f.  O.  1879,  405  (Cuba).— Afsrr.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Terr,  for 
1872, 1873,  704,  713.— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost  Soe.  zv.  1873,  934. 

TariBS  sVBlBSOBl,  Sel  PZS.  1858,  451  (Ecuador).— Sel.  PZS.  1859, 396  (critical).— Stf.  irSalv. 
Ibis,  L  1859,  6  (Guatemala).— Sel.  PZS.  1860,  84  (Ecuador).— ScL  Ibis,  UL  1861,  282.— 
Brew.  Pr.  Bost  Soe  viL  1860,  307  (Cuba).— Bant.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  I860,  1861,  435 
(Pennsylvania).— Law.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  iz.  1868,  91  (Costa  Rica).— v.  Frantt.  J.  f.  O. 
1869, 289  (Costa  Rica).— Couee,  Am.  Nat  v.  1871,  197.— Merrill,  Am.  Nat  Till.  1874, 
547.— Couee,  BNW.  1874,  4;  Trippe,  ibid.  228;  Wkeatan,  ibid.  233.— B.  B.  if  R.  NAB.  1, 
1874,  14,  pi.  1.  f.  4.— Nelson,  Pr.  Bost  Soe.  zvii.  1875,  238,  345  (Utah).— Brew.  Pr.  Bost 
Soe,  zvii,  1875,  438. 

TariBS  mIbIBbBS,  tLafr.  RZ.  zi.  1848,  5  (Bogota).— ScL  PZS.  1854,  111  (Quty>s).-&Z.  PZ8. 
1855,  145  (Bogota).— Bry.  Pr.  Bost.  Soe.  1859,  226  (Bogota).— Lawr.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y. 
viii.  1863,  7  (Panama). 

TariBS  nanus,  Sam.  Am.  Nat  ii,  1868,  216  (err. ). 

Grive  ie  SwbIbsob,  LeM.  Ota.  Canad.  1861, 170. 

Merle  ie  SwalBSOB,  DegL-Qerbe.  1.  c, 

OUYe-baekei  Thrash ;  Swalasoa's  Thrash ;  Swamp  Bobln. 

b.  alici*. 

TariBS  allele,  Bd.  BNA.  1858,  217;  ed.  of  1861,  pL81,  f.  2.— Sel.  PZS.  1859,  396  (critical).— 
ScL  Ibis,  iii.  1861,  282.— Couee,  Proc  Acad.  Nat  ScL  Phlla.  1861,  217  (Labrador).— 
Couee  ifPrenL  8miths.  Rep.  for  1861,  1869,405  (Washington,  D.  C.).—Haya\  Tr.  Am. 
Philos.  Soe.  z«.  186.2,  159.— Bd.  Rev.  1864,  21.—  All.  Am.  Nat.  IL  1868,  489  (critical).— 
Mayn.  Am.  Nat  il.  1868,  662.— Lawr.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  Iz.  1868,  91  (Costa  Rica).— Couee, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  v.  1866,  267.— Doll.*;  Bann.  Tr.  Chicago  Acad.  L  1869,  275  (Alaska).— 
Tumb.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  29 ;  Phlla.  ed.  \5.—Ridg.  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad,  xxl  1869, 198  (eriti- 
cal).— Allen,  Am.  Nat  iii.  1869,  574.— Doll,  Am.  Nat.  !v.  1870,  600.— Salv.  PZS.  1870,  180 
(Veragua).— Couee,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad,  zziil.  1871,  19  (North  Carolina).— Couee,  Am.  Nat 
Til.  1873,  222.— B.  B.trR.  NAB.  i,  11,  pi.  L  f.  3.—Bretc.  Pr.  Bost  Soe.  xyli.  1875,  438. 

TariBS  gwalBSOall  var.  allele,  Couee,  Key,  1872,  73. 

Tarias  swalnsonl  b.  allele,  Couee,  bnw.  1874,  4. 

Tarsias  alletae,  v.  Frantz,  J.  f.  0. 1869,  989  (Costa  Rica).— QundL  J.  f.  0.  1672,  405  (Cuba).— 

Tacz.  J.  f.  O.  1879,  440, 1873,  112  (East  Siberia). 
Alice's  Thrash ;  Ct ray -cheeked  Thrash. 

e,  uetulatue. 

TariBS  BStalstas,  Nutt.  Man.  1.  2d  ed.  1840,  p.  vL— Bd.  BNA.  1656, 215;  ed.  of  1860,  pi.  81, 
f.  L—  Sel.  PZ8. 1859,  326  (critical).— C.  ifS.  NHWT.  1860,  171.— Sel.  Ibis,  iii.  1861, 282.— 
Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1864, 18.— Brown,  Ibis,  It*,  1868,  420  (Vancouver).— Allen,  Am.  Nat  ii.  1868, 
489.— Coop.  Am.  Nat.  Iii-  1869,  31.— Rid#.  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  xxl.  1869,  127  (critical).— 
2>aU  if  Bann.  Tr.  Chicago  Acad.  i.  1869,  275.— Coop.  B.  CaL  L  1870,  5.— Grayson,  Pr. 
Bost  Soe.  ziv.  1872,  276  (Tres  Marias  Islands). 

TariBS  eetCalatas,  Nutt.  Man.  1. 2d  ed.  1840,  400  (err.  typog.  corrected  on  p.  vi). 

ftriBS  SWalBSOBlI  var.  BStalatflS,  Couee,  Key,  1872,  73. 

TariBS  SWalBSOBl  var.  BStalatflS,  B.  B.  ifR.  NAB.  1, 1874,  16,  pi.  i.  f.  2.— Nelson,  Pr.  Bost. 
Soe.  ZTiL  1875,  351  (California). 

TariBS  swalasoal  c  astalatas,  Couee,  bnw.  1874, 4. 

(?)  Tafia*  wfisoflll,  Towns.  Journ.  Phlla.  Acad.  viil.  1839,  153  (Columbia  River). 
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Gh.  sp.  a.  swainsoni.— 3  9  Olivaceus,  cauda  conoolore; 
subtus  albns,  lateribus  griseo-olivaceis,  pectore,  jugulo,  palpebris, 
cum  lateribus  capitis  et  colli  subflavicantibus,  pectore  et  jugulo 
maculis  magnis  fuscis  notatis. 

Above  clear  olivaceous,  of  exaetly  the  same  shade  over  all  the  upper 
parts ;  below  white,  strongly  shaded  with  olive-gray  on  the  sides  and  flanks, 
the  throat,  breast,  and  sides  of  the  neek  and  head  strongly  tinged  with  yel- 
lowish, the  fore  parts,  excepting  the  throat,  marked  with  numerous  large, 
broad,  dusky  spots,  which  extend  backward  on  the  breast  and  belly,  there 
rather  paler,  and  more  like  the  olivaceous  of  the  upper  parts.  Edges  of 
eyelids  yellowish,  forming  a  strong  orbital  ring;  lores  the  same.  Month 
yellow ;  bill  blackish,  the  basal  half  of  lower  mandible  pale ;  iris  dark 
brown ;  feet  pale  ashy-brown.  Length  of  $ ,  1-1\ ;  extent,  12-124-  >  wing, 
about  4;  tail,  about  3;  bill,  \\  tarsus,  lfa.  9  averaging  smaller— 6J-+- 
extent,  11  i+ ;  &o. 

b.  Aiacim. —  S  9  Olivaceus,  lateribus  capitis  concoloribm, 
jugulo  vix  flavidotincto.    Major;  rostro  longiore,  graeiliore;  long. 

tot  7J-8 ;  alar.  exp.  12£-13£;  ala  4+,  cauda  3+. 

Similar  to  swainsoni;  sides  of  the  head  like  the  back,  or  merely  more  gray- 
ish ;  the  distinct  yellowish  orbital  ring  and  lores  of  swainsoni  not  being  seen, 
or  but  faintly  indicated.  Breast  but  slightly  tinged  with  yellowish.  Rather 
larger  than  swainsoni,  the  length  averaging  rather  over  the  maximum  of  the 
latter,  sometimes  exceediug  8  inches,  and  other  dimensions  to  correspond 
bill  rather  over  |  an  inch,  and  comparatively  slenderer  than  in  swainsoni. 

c.  ustulatus. —  6*  9  Rufoolivaeeus ;  ceeteris  T.  swainson 
satsimilis. 

This  form  is  entirely  like  swainsoni  proper,  excepting  in  a  rufous  shade  o 
the  olive  of  the  upper  parts  approaching  that  of  fuscescens,  from  which  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  different  tone  and  pattern  of  the  coloration  of  the 
under  parts.  These  characters,  which  it  shares  with  stvainsonif  distinguish 
it  from  aliciae,  no  less  than  does  the  shade  of  the  upper  parts.  It  is  simply 
the  more  rufous  phase  of  swainsoni  from  the  northwest  ooast  region. 

T.  al'wim  is  more  decidedly  different  from  swainsoni  in  the  characters  note 
above,  and  is  held  by  many  excellent  ornithologists  as  a  distinct  species. 
The  interrelationships  are  treated  in  my  "  Birds  of  the  Northwest7',  and 
more  fully  in  the  "  History  of  North  Amerioan  Birds  ". 

ONE  of  the  most  peculiar  traits  of  the  Olive  backed  Thrush 
is  its  erratic  disposition.  If  no t  a  greater  vagabond  than  the 
Robin  itself,  this  Thrash  commonly  wanders  farther  south  than 
any  of  its  relatives;  its  journeying  into  distant  portions  of  South 
America  being  conspicuous.  While  the  rest  of  our  Thrushes 
which  leave  the  United  States  in  the  autumn  rarely  if  ever  pene- 
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trate  beyond  the  Isthmus,  the  Olive-backed  Thrash  has  ap- 
peared in  Ecuador,  Pern,  and  Brazil,  as  recorded  by  Sclater, 
Oabanis,  and  von  Pelzeln,  respectively.  It  likewise  occurs  in 
Cuba  and  in  Greenland,  and,  like  all  onr  other  Hylocich Ice,  except- 
ing the  Wood  Thrash,  has  been  reported  from  Europe.  There 
is  also  a  record  of  its  presence  in  Siberia;  though  very  possibly 
the  actual  reference  in  this  case  is  to  the  variety  aliciw,  lately 
accredited  by  Taczanowski  to  the  same  country.  Its  disper- 
sion over  the  eastern  portions  of  North  America  is  general.  The 
southern  limit  of  its  usual  breeding-range  has  been  fixed  by 
Dr.  Brewer  in  Massachusetts,  bat  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  such  restriction  requires  to  be  removed.  I  have  mislaid  a 
reference  I  once  possessed  to  its  breeding  in  Connecticut  and 
in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  and  cannot  now  recall  the 
authority ;  but  such  extension  of  its  range  in  summer  agrees 
better  with  the  accounts  of  some  of  the  earlier  writers  as  well 
as  with  what  we  now  know  of  its  distribution  during  the  same 
season  in  the  West.  Late  observations  have  informed  us  of  its 
westward  extension  beyond  the  main  chains  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  My  correspondent,  Mr.  T.  M.  Trippe,  found  the 
bird  in  Colorado  Territory  in  May  and  September ;  and  on  one 
occasion  in  October,  when  the  snow  lay  a  foot  deep  on  the 
ground,  he  observed  it  in  company  with  various  other  species 
which  had  gathered  about  the  Uot  Sulphur  Springs,  in  the 
Middle  Park,  apparently  attracted  by  the  warmth  of  the^e  tepid 
pools.  "  In  the  vicinity  of  Denver,"  says  Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw, 
"the  species  makes  its  appearance  about  the  10th  of  May;  and 
by  the  17th  the  thickets  and  partially  open  ground  in  swampy 
localities  were  fairly  swarming  with  these  birds.  They  were 
perfectly  silent,  and  busied  themselves  after  the  usual  manner 
of  the  family  in  scratching  and  seeking  among  the  leaves  for 
food.  The  males  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  females  by  at  least 
a  week."  The  most  explicit  accounts  from  the  Far  West  are, 
however,  those  given  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  in  his  still  unpublished 
Report  on  the  Birds  observed  during  Clarence  King's  Survey  of 
the  Fortieth  Parallel.  I  quote  from  proof-sheets  which  he 
kindly  placed  at  my  service :  "  Swainson's  Thrush  is  a  very 
abundant  species  among  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  and  is,  in 
feet,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  summer  birds  of  that  region. 
It  there  breeds  plentifully  in  the  canons,  where  its  song  may 

be  heard  almost  continually  during  the  nesting-season 

Numerous  nests  were  found  among  the  thickets  bordering  the 
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streams ;  they  were  generally  situated  about  five  or  six  feet 
from  the  ground,  in  the  willows  or  other  shrubs,  near  the 
water." 

This  paragraph  leads  me  to  speak  at  once  of  another  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Olive-backed  Thrush  in  comparison  with  all  its 
congeners,  excepting,  of  course,  its  two  varieties  alicice  and 
U8tulatu8.  I  refer  to  its  laying  speckled  eggs  in  a  nest  several 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  Wood  Thrush,  indeed,  builds  in 
bushes  and  low  trees ;  but  then  its  eggs  are  whole-colored,  like 
those  of  the  Veery  and  Hermit,  both  of  which  nestle  on  or  very 
near  the  ground .  In  high  Arctic  regions,  whither  many  of  S  wain- 
son's  Thrushes  resort  for  the  summer,  the  nest  has  been  fre- 
quently observed  on  the  stunted  vegetation  not  a  yard  from 
the  ground ;  but,  in  more  favored  places,  the  altitude  is  usually 
about  a  man's  height.  The  nest  is  more  compact  and  more 
elaborately  finished  than  those  of  the  ground-builders,  the 
Yeery  and  Hermit,  the  outer  portions  of  which  are  coarser  and 
less  consistent.  The  material  is  very  miscellaneous,  and  varies, 
moreover,  with  the  locality;  but  mosses,  lichens,  leaves,  bark- 
strips,  and  fibrous  weedy  substances  are  usually  found,  while  in 
some  the  Hypnum  mosses  are  said  to  be  most  conspicuous,  and 
to  give  a  distinctive  character.  In  size,  the  nests  are  only 
about  four  inches  in  diameter  by  half  as  much  in  dfepth ;  the 
walls  being  about  half  an  inch  thick.  The  eggs,  numbering 
four  or  five,  measure  about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length 
by  five-eighths  in  breadth ;  but  much  variation,  both  in  size 
and  shape,  has  been  observed.  They  are  light  greenish-blue  in 
color,  fully  speckled  with  reddish-brown  and  other  shades. 
Any  Thrush's  eggs  like  this  found  in  a  nest  above  the  ground, 
described  by  early  authors,  were  almost  certainly  those  of  the 
Olive-backed  Thrush,  to  whatever  species  they  may  have  been 
accredited. 

As  to  the  general  habits  of  this  bird  in  comparison  with 
those  of  its  congeners,  there  is  little  to  be  said,  since  they  are 
scarcely  distinctive.  It  is  perhaps  less  decidedly  terrestrial 
and  less  solicitous  of  concealment  than  the  Hermit,  being  often 
observed  in  open  woodland,  and  gleaning  much  of  its  food 
among  the  branches  of  trees.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever 
recognized  its  voice,  excepting  the  short  single  note  which  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  its  allies.  Dr.  Brewer  describes  it  as 
having  a  certain  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Hermit,  yet  quite 
distinct ;  "  it  is  more  prolonged ;  the  notes  are  more  equal  and 
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rise  with  more  regularity  and  more  gradually,  are  richer,  and 
each  note  is  more  complete  in  itself.  Its  song  of  lamentation, 
when  robbed  of  its  young,  is  full  of  indescribable  pathos  and 
beauty,  haunting  one  who  has  heard  it  long  after." 


Wilson's  Thrush,  or  Yeery 

Tardus  (Hylociebla)  faaceseeoa 

Llttl«  Thrush,  Latham,  Syn.  II.  pt.  1.  1783,  SO  No.  5  (not  of  Peasant). 
Tardus  minor,  Gm.  8N.  i.  pt  IL  1788,  809,  No.  32  (In  part ;  mixed  with  swaineoni). 
Tardus  muStellnUS,  Wile.  AO.  v.  1812,  98,  pi.  43,  f.  3  {nee  Gm,  necauci). 
Turius  fuseesceus,  Steph.  Shaw'i  GZ.  x.  1817,  182—  r  Kneel  Pr.Boit  Soc.  vL  1857, 234.  — JM. 
BNA.  1858,  214.— &*  PZ8. 1859, 326  (critical).— 5W.  Ibis,  1861,  282—  Gund.  J.  f.  0. 1861 , 
.124  (Cuba).—  Lawr.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vti.  1861,  326  (New  Granada).   Oouee  fy  Prent.  Smiths. 
Rep.  for  1861,  1862,  404.— Scl.  Cat.  AB.  1862,  2.— ffayrf.  Tr.   Am.  Philos.   Soc.  1862, 
158.— Verr.  Pr.  Eascx  Instill.  1862, 143.— BlakisL  Ibis,  v.  1853,58  (Saskatchewan).— Btf\ 
Rer.  AB.  1864,  17.—  All.  Pr.  Ens.  Inst  Iv.  1864,  56.— Lawr.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  T.  viil.  1866, 
281.— Mel  Ik.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1866,  81  (Canada  West).— Couee,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  v.  1868, 
966.— Come,  Pr.  Bout.  Soc.  xlt  1868,  106.—  Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i.  1858,  493,  514.— AU. 
Am.  Nat.  iL  1868,  489.— Pelt.  Orn.  Bras.  11,  1868,  92.— Turnb.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  21 ;  Phlla. 
ed.  14.— Ridg.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xxl.  1869,  127  (critical).— Mayn.  Nat.  Guide,  1870,  90.— 
Abbott,  Am.  Nat.  Iv.  1870,  540, 541.— Maya.  Pr.  Bost  Soc  xlv,  1871,  —.—Stcveneon,  U. 
S.  OeoL   Snnr.  Terr,  for  1870,  1871,  463.— AIL  Ball.  MCZ.  ii.  1871,  256 ;  HI.  1872,  155, 
173   (Colorado).— Mayn.  B.  Fla.  1872,  10.— Co««f,  Key,  1872,  73.— Edit.  Am.  Nat  viii. 
1874,  271.-  QundL  J.  f.  O.  1872, 405  (Onba).— Mayn.  Pr  Bott.  Soc  xly.  1872, 357.— Owes, 
BNW.  1874,  5;  Trippe,   ibid.  228  (Colorado).— Allen,  Pr.  Bost   Soc.  xvii.    1874,  48 
(Dakota).— B.  B.  if  R.  NAB.  1,  1874,  9,  pL  i.  f.  a.— Brew.  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  xvii.  1875,  438. 
TurflUS  fsUCeSCBS,  Barn.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1860,  1861,  435. 
TUMllS  Silent,  VieUL  EM.  IL  1823,  647  (=  muetelinns  Wile.;  nee  silent  Sw.). 
TardU  WllSOUil,  Bp.  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad.  iv.  1824,  34  (based  on  must clinus  Wilt,  nee  Gm.).—Bp. 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  it.  1826,  76.- Peab.  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839, 306.— Aud.  OB.  U.  1834,  362, 
pL  164.— Aud.  Syn.  1839,  90.— Aud.  BA.  ill.  184 1,  27,  pi.  145.— Ob*.  Fn.  Pern.  1845-46, 
186.— Oab.  Arch.  f.  Natarg.  1817  (1),  205.— Homeyer,  Rhea,  ii.  1849,  148  (monog.).— .Hoy, 
Pr.   Phila.  Acad.  tL  1853,  310  (Wisconsin).— Tkompe.  Vermont,  1853,  79.— Bead,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  vl.  1853,  398  (Ohio).— Kenn ie.  Tr.  I1L  Agric  Soc  L  1655,  601.— Pratten,  Tr. 
III.  Agric.  Soc.  i.  1855,  601.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1864,  1865,  437  (Missouri).— Trippe, 
Pr.  Essex  last.  vl.  1871, 115. 
TurtUS  WUSOBI.  Bp.  a  &  GL.  1838,  VI. -Bp.  CA.  I.  1850,  ill.— Gund.  J.  f.  O.   1655,  470 
(Caba).— Putn.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  I.  1856,  209.— Brew.  Pr.  Bost  Soc  vii.  i860,  307  (Onba).— 
Gund.  J.  I  O.  1861,  405  (Cuba). 
MeruU  WllSOllll,  Brew.  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1844,  191. 

Hcrulft  Minor,  Sw.  if  Rtch.  FBA.  IL  1831,  179,  pi.  35.— ?  Denny,  PZ3.  1847,  38. 
Turin  Ulluor,  Let:  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  408.— D' Orb.  La  Sagra's  Caba,  Ois.  1840,  47,  pi.  ^—DegL- 

Gerbe,  OE- 1. 1867,  424  (Europe). 
Turdus  bflMU,  Brew.  Journ.  Bost  8oc  yl.  185?,  304  (chars,  and  habits).— Cabot,  Naum. 

Bd.  IL  Hft.  Ul.  1852,  66  (Lake  Superior). 
Merle  grlTftte,  Degland- Gerbe. 

Ch.  sp. —  9  J  Rufo-brunneus,  cauda  concolore ;  infrd,  albus, 
lateribus  cants,  jugulo  tantum  pallidd  flavo-brmnescente,  maculis 
minimis,  sparsis,  sagitlatis  fusois  notato. 

Entire  upper  parts  reddish-brown,  with  a  faint  olivaoeons  tinge ;  no  con- 
trast of  color  between  back  and  tail ;  quills  and  tail-feathers  darker  and 
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purer  brown,  tbe  former  with  white  or  buffy  spaces  at  the  concealed  bases 
of  the  inner  webs,  as  usual  in  this  subgenus.  No  orbital  light  ring  around  the 
eye;  auriculars  only  obsolete!  y  streaky.  Below,  white;  the  sides  shaded 
with  hoary-gray  or  light  grayish-olive ;  the  jugulnm  buff-oolored,  contrast- 
ing strongly  with  the  white  of  the  breast,  and  marked  with  a  few  small 
brown  arrow-heads,  the  chin  and  middle  line  of  throat,  however,  nearly 
white  and  immaculate.  A  few  obsolete  grayish-olive  spots  in  the  white  of 
the  breast ;  but  otherwise  the  markings  confined  to  the  buff  area.  Bill  dark 
above,  mostly  all  pale  below,  like  the  feet.  £ ,  7-7| ;  extent,  about  12 ;  wing, 
4-4±;  tail,  3-3J;  bill,};  tarsus,  1J.     9  averaging  smaller. 

I  have  not  observed  a  very  early  spotted  and  streaked  stage  of  plumage, 
which,  however,  is  presumed  to  occur,  as  in  other  species  of  this  group.  The 
sexes  are  alike  in  color,  and  the  seasonal  changes  are  slight.  The  differ* 
ences  consist  mainly  in  the  stronger  reddishness  of  the  upper  parts,  or  its 
tinging  with  an  appreciable  shade  of  olivaceous.  But  the  upper  parts  are 
never  of  the  decidedly  olive  shade  seen  in  swainaoni  and  in  the  fore  parts  of 
pallasi.  The  color  of  the  upper  parts,  however,  viewing  its  occasional  shad- 
ing toward  olive,  is  less  strongly  distinctive  of  the  species  than  the  peculiar 
coloration  of  the  under  parts  is.  The  pinkish-buff  of  the  jugulum,  restricted 
and  sharply  contrasting  with  the  white  of  the  breast,  and  its  few  small 
brown  (not  black  or  even  blackish)  spots,  which  do  not  extend  into  the 
white  of  the  breast,  are  perfectly  characteristic,  as  are  the  absence  of  a 
decided  yellowish  orbital  ring  and  of  distinct  streaks  on  the  auriculars. 

A  curious  malformation  is  exhibited  in  a  specimen  in  Mr.  Ridgway's  col- 
lection, in  which  the  upper  mandible  is  overgrown,  and  as  much  hooked  at 
the  end  as  that  of  a  Shrike. 

The  average  dimensions  of  a  large  series  of  specimens  of  both  sexes  are  : — 
Length,  7.35;  extent,  11.75;  wing,  3.90;  tail.  2.85;  tarsus,  1.12. 

WILSON'S  Thrash  is  another  species  which,  a  few  years 
ago,  could  not  have  been  properly  brought  into  the 
present  connection,  owing  to  our  lack  of  knowledge  of  its  ex- 
treme western  limits.  The  first  authentic  record  of  its  occur- 
rence in  the  Rocky  Mountains  is,  I  think,  that  given  in  1858 
by  Professor  Baird,  who  received  a  specimen  from  Fort  Bridgert 
Utah.  Latterly,  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  found  the  bird  in  Colorado  Terri- 
tory, where  Mr.  Trippe  also  observed  it,  in  July,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  over  8,000  feet,  and  where  it  was  doubtless  breeding. 
Both  Mr.  Ridgway  and  Mr.  Henshaw  discovered  it  to  be  an 
abundant  species  in  Utah  and  Colorado,  and  the  former  re- 
garded it  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  birds  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Provo,  Bear,  and  Weber  Rivers  in  Utah.  Two  nests 
were  found  by  the  latter  near  Fort  Garland,  Colorado,  at  nearly 
the  altitude  just  mentioned ;  one  of  them  was  curiously  built 
above  an  old  nest  of  the  previous  season,  which  had  been 
remodeled  for  the  purpose.  As  Mr.  Henshaw  remarks,  though 
the  Veery  is  thus  common  on  the  northern  confines  of  the  Colo- 
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rado  Basin,  no  one  appears  to  have  found  it  in  New  Mexico  or 
Arizona.  It  mast  consequently  take  a  somewhat  circuitous 
route  in  gaining  its  winter  home  in  Central  America,  unless 
perchance  it  migrates  at  a  considerable  elevation  along  the 
mountain-chains.  The  latter  supposition  seems  more  probable, 
since  Professor  Sumichrast  has  observed  it  in  Orizaba  in  Mexico. 
Its  general  northward  dispersion  appears  to  be  more  restricted 
than  that  of  either  the  Hermit  or  the  Olive-backed  Thrush, 
being  perhaps  coincident  with  the  limit  of  arboreal  Fegetation. 
In  Cuba,  it  is  one  of  the  commoner  species  of  the  genus.  A  few 
linger  through  the  winter  in  our  Oulf  States,  but  the  majority 
leave  our  shores  for  the  more  genial  climate  of  subtropical 
America,  and  proceed  as  far  as  Panama — in  exceptional  case* 
still  farther,  as  in  the  instance  noted  by  A.  von  Pelzelu,  of  an 
occurrence  at  San  Vicente,  Brazil,  in  December.  There  is  even 
a  record  of  the  appearance  of  the  bird  in  Europe ;  but  I  under- 
stand that  this  is  open  to  doubt.  It  will  be  seen  that  its  dis- 
tribution is  much  like  that  of  the  Hermit  and  the  Olive-backed, 
yet  on  the  whole  somewhat  restricted,  though  less  so  than  that 
of  the  Wood  Thrush.  Its  breeding-range,  similarly,  is  more 
southerly,  approximating  to  that  of  the  Wood  Thrush ;  it  includes 
the  Northern,  Eastern,  and  some  of  the  Middle  States,  and  an 
adjoining  belt  of  country  in  British  America;  while  in  the 
Bocky  Mountains  it  stretches  southward  to  the  confines  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona. 

The  Veery's  mating  and  nest  building  season,  when  the  bird 
is  in  full  song,  is  the  genial  month  of  May,  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States ;  and  two  broods  may  be  reared  under  propitious 
surroundings.  But  further  northward,  where  alone  have  I  my- 
self found  the  bird  in  its  home,  and  beard  its  seductivo  epitha- 
lamium,  the  shorter  span  of  the  summer  season  suffices  but  for 
a  single  brood.  The  yearly  crisis  of  the  bird's  life  is  delayed 
till  June,  and  the  youug  are  not  seen  abroad  till  the  latter  part 
of  that  month,  if  indeed  before  July.  The  heavy  growth  of 
timber  that  fringes  the  streams  includes  many  nooks  and  dells, 
and  broken  ravines  overgrown  with  thick  shrubbery,  from  out 
the  masses  of  which  the  tall  trees  tower,  as  if  stretching  forth 
their  strong  arms  in  kindly  caressing  of  the  humbler  and 
weaker  vegetation,  their  offspring.  In  such  safe  retreats, 
where  the  sombre  shade  is  brightened  here  and  there  with  stray 
beams  of  sunlight,  in  the  warmth  of  which  myriads  of  insects 
bathe  their  wings  and  flutter  away  their  little  span  of  life, 
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humming  a  quaint  refrain  to  the  gurgle  of  the  rivulet,  the 
Veery  meets  his  mate — the  song  rises — the  wooed  is  won — the 
home  is  made.  Should  we  force  our  unwelcome  presence  upon 
the  bird  who  is  brooding  her  newly-found  treasures  with  the 
tenderest  solicitude,  she  will  nestle  closer  still,  in  hope  of  our 
passing  by,  till  we  might  almost  touch  her;  when,  without  a 
word  of  remonstrance  or  reproach,  she  takes  a  little  flight, 
and  settles  a  few  yards  away,  in  silent  appeal.  If  the  time,  the 
place,  the  scene,  suffice  not  for  our  forbearance,  with  what  poor 
words  of  hers  may  we  then  be  moved  ? 

The  nest  will  be  found  at  our  feet,  most  likely  beneath  some 
bush,  resting  upon  a  bed  of  leaves,  or  supported  in  the  forks  of 
some  stems  that  spring  directly  from  the  ground.  It  seems 
large  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  perhaps  not  so  neat  and 
finished  as  we  might  expect ;  for  the  Veery,  though  a  patient 
and  faithful  housekeeper,  cares  little  for  appearances.  Among 
the  various  materials  which  enter  into  its  composition,  withered 
leaves  form  a  large  part,  especially  of  the  outer  walls,  while 
grass-stems,  weed-stalks,  and  bark-strips  are  more  compactly 
woven  inside.  There  is  no  special  lining  of  the  interior,  and 
the  cavity  is  small.  The  nest  may  contain  four,  perhaps  five, 
eggs,  like  those  of  the  Hermit,  greenish-blue,  without  markings, 
except  in  rare  instances,  when  a  few  specks  appear,  especially 
about  the  larger  end. 

Varying  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  Veery's  powers  of 
song.  For  myself,  I  rate  this  bird  as  one  of  the  sweetest  of  our 
songsters,  of  whose  "  clear  bell-like  notes,  resonant,  distinct, 
yetsoftand  of  indescribable  sadness",  I  have  spoken  on  a  former 
occasion.  I  think  Dr.  Brewer's  faint  praise  the  most  cruelly 
unjust  of  all ;  can  he  have  ever  heard  the  Veery's  full  utter- 
ance, and  then  have  written,  "The  song  of  this  thrush  is 
quaint,  but  not  unmusical ;  variable  in  its  character,  changing 
from  a  prolonged  and  monotonous  whistle  to  quick  and  almost 
shrill  notes  at  the  close"  ?  He  speaks  as  he  might  of  a  hurdy- 
gurdy,  instead  of  an  exquisite  oboe.  No  one  of  the  voices  of 
the  woodland  is  less  quaint  than  the  Veery's ;  no  one  is  truer 
to  its  theme,  more  measured  in  its  cadences,  or  softer  and 
clearer  in  tone  than  that  of  the  Veery — rival  of  the  Olive,  the 
Hermit,  and  the  Wood  Thrush,  completing  the  quartette  of 
silver-tongued  eantatrioes,  who  pledge  the  promises  of  spring- 
time in  choral  symphony. 
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Subfamily  MYIADESTIN^ 
Flycatching  Theusues 

The  essential  character  of  thin  group  has  been  indicate)]  on 
a  preceding  page.    It  has  usually  been  associated  with  Ptilo- 
gonyt  and  Phcenopepla  in 
the    family    (Ampeluke) 
which  contains   the  Ce- 
dar Bird  and  Bohemian 
Waxwing;  from  all  these 
birds,  however,  the  boot- 
ed tarsi,  speckled  state  of 
the  youn  g,  and  other  char- 
acters sufficiently  distin- 
guish it    In  comparison 
with  the  Thrushes,  among 
which  it  is  now  located, 
it  differs  in  the  shorter, 
broader,  more  depressed, 
and  flycatcher-like    bill, 
with  its  deeply-cleft  ric- 
tus and  very  short  gonys, 
the  smaller  and   weaker 
feet,   and  in  the   peculi- 
arly     doable- marginatep,,,^,,,^,,,,,,,,^.,,^,,,^,,,,,^,^,,^. 
tail,  the  feathers  of  which     ""*> :  bl»  ™d  •"*  ","»l  *•  ■  *lD«  w"1  *•"  *■ 
taper  gently  from  base  to  tip.    It  is  a  small  group,  nearly  con- 
fined to  the  warmer  portions  of  America,  comprising  only  two 
or  three  genera,  the  leading  one  of  which  is  the — 

Genus  MYIADESTES,  Sw., 

which  was  established  by  Mr.  William  Swainson,  in  1838,  in  his 
arrangement  of  the  Flycatchers,  a  work  forming  part  of  Sir 
William  Jardine's  "  Naturalists'  Library".  It  consists  of  ten  or 
twelve  species,  only  one  of  which  occurs  within  our  limits,  the 
others  being  more  southerly.  In  addition  to  the  characters  jost 
noted,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  species  of  Myiadestes  agree 
in  their  rather  uniform  dark  or  dull  coloration,  variegated  with 
brighter  tints  on  the  wings.    They  form  part  of  an  interesting 
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and  somewhat  isolated  group,  having  no  very  intimate  rela- 
tions with  the  other  birds  of  oar  conn  try,  inhabiting  woodland 
and  shrubbery,  feeding  on  insects  and  berries,  and  capable  of 
musical  expression  in  an  exalted  degree. 


Townsend's  Flycatctiing  Thrush 

Myladeste*  townsendl 

PtllOgOBYS  tOWBStBil,  Aud.  OB.  v.  1839,  206,  pL  419,  f.  2.— Aud.  Syn.  1639,  46.— >"*«.  Man. 

2d  ed.  i.  1840, 361. 
PtllOgonys  tOWBSendll,  And.  BA.  L  1840,  243,  pi.  69.— Gamft.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  k  1843.  261 

(California).— Gam*.  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  HL  1847,  15?  (California).-- Heerm.  Journ.  Phils. 

Acad.  11.  1853,  262.—  Woodk.  8itgreave'»Rop.  1853,  76.— Henry,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  viil.  1895, 

308  (New  Mexico). 
PtlllOffOBys  tOWRMndll,  Gomb.  Jonrn.  Phlla.  Acad.  1. 1847,  40.— Nevb.  PRRR.  vi.  1857,  83. 
Cultctrora  towaseail,  DeKay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  ii.  1644,  110. 
MyladesteB  tOWBSendll,  Cab.  Arch.  f.  Nat.  1847  (0,  208.— Baird,  BNA.  1858,  321.— Henry,  Pr. 

Phlla.  Acad.  xl.  1859.  106  (New  Mexico).—  Kenn.  PRRR,  x.  1859,  25.— Heerm.  PftRR.  x. 

1659,  38.—Xantu$,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  xl.  1859,  191  (California).— Hayd\  Tr.  Am.  Philoa. 

8oc.  xil.  J862,  IG2.—Lcrd,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst.  Iv.  1864,  116.— Cout,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad. 

xvill.  1866,  72  (Arizona).— Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1866,  429,  flg.— Coop.  Am.  Nat  Hi.  1869,  34.— 

Coop.  B.  Cal.  I.  1870,  134,   6g*.—Stcv.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Surv.  Terr,  for  1870, 1871,  464.— 

Allen,  Ball.  MCZ.  ill.  1872,  176.— Gouts,  Key,  1872,  117,  f.  57.— Gone*,  BNW.  1874,  93. 
Mylftdestes  tOWnsendl,  ScL  PZS.  1857,  5.— Sel.  PZS.  1858,  97.— Oouta,  Ibii,  1865,  163  (Ari. 

zona).— Aiken,  Pr.  Bo*t.  Soo.  xv.  1872, 198  (Colorado).— B.  B.  SfR.  BNA.i.  1874,  406,  pi. 

18,  flgi.  3,  4.—Hen$kaw,  Zool.  Expl.  W.  100th  Merld.  231  (in  pre**). 
MyladestC«  obftCOrus,  Bp.  GA.  i.  1850,  336  (in  part ;  Include*  townetndi).    (Not  of  Lafr.) 

Townsend's  Ptl logon ys,  Aud  l.  c 
Towbmbs's  FlycateBlBg  Thrush,  Coue$,  l.  c. 
TowBsead's  Solitaire,  B.  B.  4-  R.  l.  c. 

Hab. — Western  United  States,  from  the  easternmost  foothills  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacifio  and  British  Columbia.  Not  known  to  penetrate 
any  distance  into  Mexico,  where  replaced  by  other  species. 

Oh.  sp. —  <J  9  Sordide  cinereus,  infra  dilutior,  gula  crissoque 
aUncantibus;  alts  nigricantibus,  fulvo  bmgnatis;  caudanigricante7 
rectrice  extima  albolimbata,  rectrice  proximo,  albo-terminata;  orbi- 
tis  albis;  rostro  pedibusque  nigris. 

£  $ . — General  color  dull  brownish-ash,  paJer  below,  bleaching  on  the 
throat,  lower  belly,  and  crissum.  Wings  blackish,  the  inner  secondaries 
edged  and  tipped  with  white,  nearly  all  the  qnills  extensively  tawny  or  ful- 
vous at  the  base,  and  several  of  the  intermediate  ones  again  edged  exter- 
nally toward  their  ends  with  the  same  color.  In  the  closed  wing,  the  basal 
tawny  shows  upon  the  outside  as  an  oblique  spot  in  the  recess  between  the 
greater  coverts  and  the  bastard  quills,  separated  by  an  oblique  bar  of  black- 
ish from  the  second  tawny  patch  on  the  outer  webs  of  the  quills  near  their 
ends.  Tail  like  the  wings  (the  middle  pair  of  feathers  more  nearly  like  the 
back) ;  the  outer  feather  edged  and  broadly  tipped,  the  next  one  more  nar- 
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towly  tipped,  with  white.  A  white  ring  around  the  eye.  Bill  and  feet  black. 
Eye  brown.  Length,  about  8  inches;  wing  and  tail  about  equal,  4-41;  the 
latter  forked  centrally,  graduated  laterally ;  bill,  i ;  tarsus,  f ;  middle  toe 
and  claw  rather  more. 

Young : — Speckled  at  first,  like  a  very  young  Thrush.   Each  feather  with  a 
triangular  or  rounded  spot  of  dull  ochraceous  or  tawny,  edged  with  blackish. 

AMONG  the  birds  of  oar  Western  country,  Townsend's 
Thrash  is  almost  the  only  one  of  general  distribution 
which  I  have  never  been  able  to  study  in  its  native  haunts. 
Until  very  lately,  the  Dipper  was  another  which  had  always 
given  me  the  slip;  bat,  daring  the  summer  of  1874, 1  added  that 
sprightly  and  vivacious  ornament  of  the  mountain-torrent  to 
the  list  of  my  personal  friends,  and  in  good  time,  perhaps,  I 
shall  come  to  know  the  Flycatching  Thrush  as  well.  In  pen- 
ning an  account  of  this  stranger  for  the  "  Birds  of  the  North- 
west", I  could  only  state  that  I  had  found  it  rather  rare,  in  sum- 
mer, in  the  upper  portions  of  Arizona,  and  gather  from  my  cor- 
respondents, or  from  the  published  records  of  other  observers, 
some  items  of  its  life-history.  I  would  refer  to  this  article, 
however,  as  a  fair  epitome  of  what  was  then  known,  and, 
avoiding  repetition,  can  now  supplement  it  with  some  further 
particulars,  the  principal  of  which  relate  to  the  nidification  of 
the  species. 

None  of  the  earlier  observers  appear  to  have  ever  found  the 
nest  of  this  bird ;  and  to  this  day  the  eggs  remain  unknown. 
A  few  years  ago,  however,  Mr.  Ridgway  discovered- a  nest,  an 
account  of  which  was  communicated  to  Dr.  Brewer,  and  pub- 
lished in  substance  in  the  work  above  quoted.  The  original 
notice,  as  prepared  and  printed  (but  up  to  the  date  of  present 
writing,  February  8, 1876,  remaining  unpublished),  I  am  able 
to  quote  through  the  kindness  of  the  writer,  who  has  placed  at 
my  service  the  proof-sheets  of  his  report  on  the  birds  observed 
during  the  Exploration  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel  by  Clarence 
King: — 

"  In  July,  1867,  we  found  a  nest  of  this  species  in  a  deep 
ravine  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at  an  alti- 
tude of  about  5,000  feet.    This  nest  was  placed  in  a  cavity  of 
the  rocks  forming  the  perpendicular  upper  bank  of  a  sluice, 
constructed  for  mining  purposes,  and  through  which  ran  the 
water  of  a  considerable  mountain-stream.    The  nest,  which  was 
about  a  foot  above  the  water,  was  nearly  as  bulky  as  that  of  the 
Brown   Thrasher  (Harporhynchus  rufus),    and  similarly  con- 
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structed ;  it  contained  four  young.  When  we  approached  it, 
the  female  was  much  excited,  flying  before  us  or  running  upon 
the  ground  in  the  manner  of  a  thrush,  a  species  of  which  she 
was  at  first  thought  to  be,  from  her  entirely  thrush-like  man- 
ners and  appearance.  Even  afterward,  and  until  the  species 
was  identified  by  obtaining  specimens,  we  were  led  into  this 
delusion,  its  gliding,  noiseless  flight,  and  graceful  running  upon 
the  ground  being  so  perfectly  thrush-like." 

This  curious  fact,  which  would  never  have  been  anticipated, 
of  the  nesting  of  the  bird  in  the  rifts  of  rocks,  is  corroborated 
by  the  later  observations  of  Mr.  Henshaw,  whose  article,  as  pre- 
pared for  the  zoological  volume  of  the  Reports  upon  Explora- 
tions West  of  the  One  Hundredth  Meridian — a  work  which  will 
doubtless  issue  from  the  press  during  the  present  year — is  to  the 
following  effect : — During  a  week's  stay  in  June,  at  the  base  of 
Baldy  Peak,  in  Colorado,  he  frequently  saw  this  bird  in  the  pine 
forests,  and  as  high  up  on  the  mountain  sides  as  10,000  feet ; 
its  summer  range  doubtless  extends  up  to  timber  line.  Its 
habits,  as  far  as  he  noticed  them,  are  singularly  like  those  of  the 
Bluebirds.  Besides  a  loud,  liquid  call  note,  the  male  has  a 
beautiful  warbling  song,  which  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
the  Purple  Finch,  but  far  excels  it  in  power,  sweetness  and 
modulation.  Though  he  searched  carefully  for  the  nest,  he  only 
succeeded  in  satisfying  himself  that  the  bird  breeds  in  the  crev- 
ices of  rocks.  Its  preference  for  such  localities  during  the  sum- 
mer, with  the  evident  solicitude  manifested  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  left  little  doubt  in  his  mind  on  this  point. 

The  birds  are  quite  common  (Mr.  Henshaw  continues),  in  the 
fall,  in  Eastern  Arizona  and  Western  New  Mexico.  Having 
reared  their  young,  they  appear  to  forsake  the  pine  woods, 
which  constitute  their  summer  abode,  and  are  seen  lower  down, 
on  the  hillsides  covered  with  pinons  and  cedars.  Their  food  at 
this  season  appears  to  consist  almost  exclusively  of  berries, 
particularly  of  the  pinons  and  cedars,  and  the  crops  of  many 
examined  contained  little  else  save  a  few  insects.  Though 
in  summer  a  bird  of  retiring  and  unsocial  habits — never 
more  than  a  single  pair  being  found  in  one  locality — in  the  fall 
they  are  to  a  considerable  extent  gregarious,  associating  usually 
in  small  companies  of  from  five  to  ten.  At  the  Old  Crater, 
forty  miles  south  of  Zuni,  they  had  congregated  in  very  large 
numbers  about  a  spring  of  fresh  water,  the  only  supply  for  many 
miles  around ;  and  hundreds  were  to  be  seen  sitting  on  the 
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bare  volcanic  rocks,  apparently  too  timid  to  venture  down  and 

Blake  their  thirst  while  we  were  camped  near  by.    Their  song 

is  occasionally  heard  even  in  November  and  December,  and  is 

very  sweet,  but  not  so  fall  and  varied  as  daring  the  vernal 

season. 

The  sociable  disposition  which  Townsend's  Thrash  manifests 
during  the  winter,  contrasting  with  those  traits  it  shows  at 
other  seasons  so  conspicuously  that  it  has  acquired  the  soubri- 
quet of  "  Solitaire ",  is  also  attested  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Lord,  from 
observations  made  at  Golville  daring  November,  when  the 
leaves  had  fallen,  snow  covered  the  ground,  and  the  cold  was 
intense.  His  attention  was  attracted  by  the  sound  of  singing, 
anusaal  at  that  inclement  season ;  and  he  soon  discovered  a 
score  of  these  brave  little  birds  perched  upon  the  sprays  of  some 
thorn-bashes,  and  was  reminded,  by  their  low,  sweet  notes,  of 
the  Song  Thrash  of  Europe.  Commend  me  to  the  rare  bird 
that  sings  in  winter,  whose  pipe,  yet  limpid  when  the  rivers 
cease  to  flow,  is  tuned  to  sounds  harmonious  amid  the  discord 
of  the  elements,  in  earnest  of  more  genial  times  to  come ! 

Subfamily  MIMINjE  :  Mocking  Thrushes 

Chars. — There  is  little  to  be  added  to  the  comparative  diag- 
nosis of  this  group  already  given  (p.  5).  The  tarsi  are  scutellate 
anteriorly,  with  seven  scales  (rarely  obsolete,  as  sometimes  oc- 
curs in  Qaleoscoptes).  The  wings  are  short  and  rounded — usually 
shorter  than  the  tail,  the  feathers  of  which  are  graduated  in 
length.  There  are  bristles  about  the  base  of  the  bill,  but  the 
feathers  themselves  are  soft.  The  bill  is  extremely  variable  in 
length  and  shape ;  sometimes  it  is  much  shorter  than  the  head, 
and  as  straight  as  that  of  a  typical  Thrush,  but  in  other  cases 
it  equals  or 'exceeds  the  head  in  length,  and  is  bent  like  a  bow. 
The  members  of  this  group  have  been  sometimes  classed  with 
the  Wrens,  to  which  they  bear  a  strong  resemblance  in  many 
respects.  They  are  peculiar  to  America,  and  abound  in  species 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  this  hemisphere.  In  its  broader  features, 
the  economy  of  these  birds  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  true 
Thrashes.  They  are  insectivorous,  bat  also  feed  on  various  soft 
fruits.  They  inhabit  shrubbery  rather  than  high  open  wood- 
land, and  as  a  rale  keep  nearer  the  ground,  some  of  the  species 
being  decidedly  terrestrial,  as  indicated  by  their  large  strong 
feet.    Their  nidification  is  inartistic ;  the  stout  bulky  nests  are 
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placed  in  bashes ;  the  eggs  are  three  to  six  in  number,  usually 
speckled  (the  Gatbird  furnishes  an  exception  to  this  last  state- 
went).  In  this  group,  the  vocal  powers  are  carried  to  the  highest 
known  degree,  some  of  the  species  being  able  to  imitate  not 
only  the  notes  of  other  animals,  but  various  sounds  which  are 
mere  noises,  without  musical  quality. 

There  are  three  North  American  genera  of  this  subfamily,  all 
of  which  are  represented  in  the  Colorado  Basin.  Although  the 
generic  characters  are  not  very  strongly  marked  (all  the  species 
used  to  be  placed  in  the  single  genus  Mimus),  tangible  differ- 
ences will  be  observed  on  comparing  the  diagnoses  given. 

Genus  OROSCOFTES  Baird 

Chars. — Wings  and  tail  of  equal  lengths,  the  former  more 
pointed  than  in  the  other  genera  of  Mimince,  with  the  first  quill 
not  half  as  long  as  the  second,  which  is  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh ;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  about  equal  to  each  other, 
and  forming  the  point  of  the  wing.  Tail  nearly  even,  its 
feathers  being  but  slightly  graduated.  Tarsus  longer  than  the 
middle  toe  and  claw,  anteriorly  distinctly  scutellate.  Bill  much ' 
shorter  than  the  head,  not  curved,  with  obsolete  notch  near 
the  end.  Rictal  bristles  well  developed,  the  longest  reaching 
beyond  the  nostrils. 

0.  montanu8  is  the  type  and  only  known  species  of  this  genus. 


mountain  Mockingbird 

Oroscoptea  montanm 

Orpheus  montaDUS,  Orn.  Comm.  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  Til.  1637, 193  (Columbia  River).— A ud. 
Syn.  1639,  &9.—Aud.  BA.  11,  1841,  194,  pL  139.— Henry,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  vU.  1655,  3L0 
(New  Mexico). 

TurtllS  montABDS,  And.  OB.  lv.  1838,  437,  pi.  369,  f.  1. 

Turdna  (Orpheus)  monUnUS,  Towns.  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  viil.  1839,  153. 

MlmilS  montaims,  Bp.  C.  &.GL.  1838,  17.— Qamb.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  lli.  1846, 114  (California).— 
Gamb.  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  I,  1847,  4%—Bp.  CA.  i.  1850,  276.— MeOaU,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad, 
v.  1851,  216  (Texas).— Woodk.  Ezpl.  Zuni  River,  1853,  73.— Harm.  PRRR.  x.  1859,44. 

Oroscoptes  montaims,  Bd.  BNA.  1858,  347.— Cones,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  xvill,  1866,  65  ( Arlaona). 

OreosCOptM  mOBtanus,  Scl  PZS.  1859,  340  (critical).— Henry,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xl.  1859, 
107  (New  Mexico).— Bd.  Ires'  Rep.  ExpL  Colorado,  pt.  v.  1861 ,  %.—Hayd.  Tr.  Am.  PhlL 
8oc.  xiL  1862, 163  (Black  Hills).— Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1864, 42.— Drese.  Ibis,  1865,  482  (Texas) — 

Butch.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xx.  1868,  149  (Laredo,  Tex.).— Coop.  Am.  Nat.  UL  1869,  73 

Coop.  Pr.  Cala.  Acad.  1870,  75  (Colorado  River).— Coop.  B.  Cal.  L  1870, 13.— Stev.  V.  8. 
Oeol.  Surv.  for  1870,  1871,  464.— Hold.  Pr.  Bost.  Soo.  1872,  194  (Black  Hills).— ,<&  BulL 
MCZ.  ili.  1672,  m.-Coues,  Key,  1872,  U.—Merr.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Surv.  for  1872, 1873,  670, 
705,712,713.— Ridg.  Bull.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1873, 179.— Coop.  Am.  Nat  viil.  1874, 17.— Alien, 
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Pr.  Boat.  8oc.  xvii.  1874,  97  (Yellowstone  River).— Couet,  BNW.  1674,  7,238.-2?.  B.  tfR. 
NAB.  L  1874,  31,  fig.  pi.  3,  f.  6.— Tarr.  Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1974,  34.—  Yarr.  fy  Hensh.  Rep. 
On.  Speea.  1874,  6.— Aims*.  Rep.  Orn.  8pecs.  1874,  40, 71, 97.— Henth.  List  B.  Arts.  1875, 
150.*— NeUon,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc  xriL  1875, 339, 349, 352, 355  (California,  Nevada,  Utah). 
Moutaia  MocklagbM ;  Sage  Thrasher,  Vulg.      k 

Hab. — United  States,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific ;  eastward 
to  the  Black  Hills  and  Fort  Laramie.    Texas  and  Lower  California. 

Ch.  SP. —  o"  9  Griseodnereus ;  infrit albidus, fusco-maculaiw ; 
alls  cauddque  fuscis^  illu  albo-bifasciatis  et  limbatis,  hac  albo- 
terminatd;  rostro  pedibusque  nigricantibus. 

£  $ ,  in  summer :  Above,  grayish  or  brownish  ash.  the  feathers  with  obso- 
letely  darker  centres.  Below,  whitish,  more  or  less  tinged  with  pale  buffy- 
brown,  everywhere  marked  with  triangular  dusky  spots,  largest  and  most 
crowded  across  the  breast,  small  and  sparse,  sometimes  wanting,  on  the 
throat,  lower  belly,  and  crissnm.  Wings  fuscous,  with  much  whitish  edging 
on  all  the  quills,  and  two  white  bands  formed  by  the  tips  of  the  greater  and 
median  coverts.  Tail  like  the  wings ;  the  outer  feather  edged  and  broadly 
tipped,  and  all  the  rest,  excepting  usually  the  middle  pair,  tipped  with  white 
in  decreasing  amount.  Bill  and  feet  black  or  blackish,  the  former  often  with 
pale  base.  Length,  about  8  inches ;  wing  and  tail,  each  4  or  rather  less  (not 
nearly  5,  as  given  by  Baird  and  copied  in  my  "  Key  ") ;  tarsus,  1£ ;  bill,  f . 

Young :  Dull  brownish  above,  conspicuously  streaked  with  dusky ;  the 
markings  below  streaky  and  diffuse. 

Specimens  differ  little  with  sex  or  season,  or  with  age  after  the  first 
streaked  stage  is  passed.  The  individual  variation  consists  in  the  purer  or 
more  brownish  ash  of  the  upper  parts,  and  especially  in  the  shade  of  the 
under  parte,  which  ranges  from  whitish  to  a  decided  brownish-cinnamon 
cast,  and  in  the  amount  of  spotting.  Ordinarily,  the  lower  belly  and  vent, 
and  sometimes  the  throat,  are  immaculate,  but  the  whole  under  surface  is 
sometimes  pretty  uniformly  covered.  The  brownish  shade  is  usually  strong- 
est on  the  breast,  flanks,  and  crisaum.  The  newly-grown  quills  and  tail- 
feathers  are  darker  than  the  old  ones,  and  have  more  white  edging.  The 
wing-coverts  are  sometimes  edged  as  well  as  tipped  with  white. 

THIS  interesting  species  resembles  a  Mockingbird — espe- 
cially a  young  one,  before  the  spots  on  the  under  parts  are 
lost — in  many  respects,  but  differs  altogether  in  the  quality  of 
its  song,  and  shares  much  of  the  ground-loving  nature  of  a 

*  Since  these  references  to  Measra.  Yarrow  and  Heushaw's  writing!  (which  are  important  In 
the  present  connection)  may  not  be  generally  understood,  It  ihould  be  stated  that  "  Rep.  Orn. 
Spec*"  refers  to  a  pamphlet  (8 vo,  pp.  148)  published  at  the  office  of  the  United  States  Geograph- 
ical and  Geological  Explorations  and  Surveys  West  of  the  One  Hundredth  Meridian,  under  auspices 
of  the  Engineer  Department  of  the  United  States  Army,  relating  to  the  collections  made  by 
the  gentlemen  named  in  1871,  1972,  1873,  containing  five  separate  papers,  one  of  which  is  an 
••  Annotated  List  of  the  Birds  of  Utah  *\  republished  from  Ann.  Lye  N.  H.  New  York,  xl,  1874 ; 
and  that  "List  B.  Arh."  refers  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Henshaw  In  Appendix  LL  of  Annual  Report 
of  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army  for  1375 ;  the  pagination  being  given  accord- 
ing to  the  separately-printed  pamphlet  edition  of  this  Appendix  (8vo,  pp.  196).  These  papers 
are  full  of  interesting  field-notes,  and  bear  directly  upon  the  subject  in  hand. 

4  B  c 
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Thrasher.  It  was  one  of  the  birds  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  K. 
Townsend,  who,  with  his  some  time  companion  Nuttail,  explored 
the  region  of  the  Columbia,  bringing  many  ornithological  novel- 
ties to  light.  Xuttall  speaks  of  its  pleasant  song,  which,  he  says 
resembles  that  of  the  Thrasher,  and  ascribes  to  it  powers  of 
imitation ;  but  as  his  statement  of  such  ability  has  not  been 
since  corroborated,  we  are  left  to  infer  that  it  possesses  nothing 
beyond  the  flexible  modulation  of  the  voice  for  which  all  its 
tribe  are  famous.  He  discovered  a  nest,  situated  in  a  worm- 
wood-bush, containing  four  eggs.  The  original  accounts  of  the 
species  constituted  the  sum  of  our  information  respecting  it 
for  many  years,  until  the  general  opening-up  of  almost  untrod- 
den wastes  put  other  eager  and  curious  observers  upon  its  track. 
From  what  we  have  learned,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  mis- 
named  the  Mountain  Mockingbird,  since,  as  has  been  intimated, 
its  repertoire  is  not  remarkably  extensive,  while  its  favorite 
haunts  are  the  arid  and  desolate  sage  plains  of  the  great  cen- 
tral plateau.  We  are  now  pretty  well  acquainted  with  its 
geographical  distribution,  though  more  precise  knowledge  of 
its  movements  would  be  acceptable.  It  is  migratory,  like  most 
of  its  tribe,  but  only  within  a  limited  area.  It  is  known  to  .be 
resident  in  Texas,  where  my  friend  H.  E.  Dresser,  of  London, 
observed  it  at  San  Antonio  and  Eagle  Pass  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer, and  where  he  procured  the  eggs.  He  found  it,  like  others, 
in  brushy  plains,  and  noticed  its  terrestrial  habits.  As  well  as 
I  can  judge  from  the  accounts  to  which  I  have  referred  for  in- 
formation— havingnothingoriginal  to  present  upon  the  subject — 
the  bird  offers  one  of  the  many  instances  of  what  I  should  call 
"  migration  at  trill",  if  I  dared  to  propose  a  sort  of  paradoxical 
term.  That  is  to  say :  out  of  the  sum-total  of  individuals  com- 
posing the  species,  congregated  in  their  winter  haunts,  a  cer- 
tain percentage  elects  to  go  north  in  the  spring,  dropping  loi- 
terers by  the  way,  while  the  rest  breed  where  they  wintered. 
In  this  manner,  the  species  spreads  latitudinally  nntil  the  limit 
of  its  dispersion,  which  cannot  be  far  from  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  United  States,  is  reached,  and  may  be  found  nesting 
anywhere  within  the  area  it  inhabits.  In  the  fail  the  return 
movement  is  accomplished,  and  the  species  is  then  withdrawn 
into  its  comparatively  narrow  winter  quarters,  the  limits  of 
which  I  believe  remain  to  be  ascertained.  This  kind  of  optional 
or  elective  migration,  witnessed  in  many  other  cases  besides 
the  present  one,  contrasts  with  the  regular  migration  perforce 
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of  those  other  species,  all  the  individuals  of  which  are  mysteri- 
ously impelled  to  journey  toward  the  pole,  and  settle  for  the 
summer  in  areas  perhaps  more  contracted  than  their  winter 
homes. 

For  the  general  habits  of  this  species  I  shall  presently  quote 
Mr.  Ridgway,  who  has  made  good  use  of  the  favorable  oppor- 
tunities he  enjoyed ;  but  will  first  describe  the  eggs,  which  I 
have  examined  in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington.  The 
clutch  usually  numbers  four,  measuring  from  0.94  to  1.03  in 
length,  and  from  0.69  to  0.75  in  breadth  (inches  and  decimals). 
The  ground-color  is  light  greenish-blue ;  this  is  heavily  marked 
with  burnt-umber  or  olive-brown  spots,  and  a  few  others  of 
neutral  tint.  The  pattern  is  generally  bold  and  sharp,  but  in 
some  cases  finer  and  more  diffuse,  when  the  numberless  speck- 
les and  dots  give  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  some  styles  of 
Mockingbirds'  eggs. 

Instead  of  collating  the  fragmentary  notices  of  writers  who 
have  recorded  their  transient  impressions  or  isolated  observa- 
tions, I  shall  conclude  the  history  of  the  Mountain  Mocking- 
bird with  an  extract  from  the  author  last  mentioned.  Noting 
that  it  inhabits  sage-plains,  especially  of  the  "Great  Basin", 
and  suggesting  the  name  "Sage  Thrasher"  as  more  appro- 
priate than  "  Mountain  Mockingbird  ",  Mr.  Ridgway  goes  on  to 
say,  in  his  note-book  now  lying  before  me :  — 

44  Carson  City,  Nevada,  March  24,  18C8. — To-day  we  saw  the- 
Sage  Thrasher  for  the  first  time  this  spring,  aud  heard  its  song* 
The  sage-brush  was  full  of  the  birds,  and  many  were  singing 
beautifully  when  the  evening  shades  were  lengthened  by  the- 
sinkiug  of  the  sun  behind  the  Sierras.  Owing  to  the  earliness. 
of  the  season,  the  song  was  uttered  in  a  subdued  tone,  and  its 
full  merits  could  not  be  appreciated.  The  bird  was  generally 
seen  sitting  in  an  upright  position  upon  a  sage  bush,  but  when 
approached  would  dive — apparently  into  the  bush,  though  close 
examination  failed  to  reveal  its  hiding-place ;  often,  however, 
we  again  heard  it  sweetly  warbling,  perhaps  a  hundred  yards 
away  in  the  directiou  from  which  we  had  come.  This  con- 
cealed, circuitous  flight  is  characteristic  of  the  species. 

"April  2. — Rained  throughout  the  night;  this  morning  the 

air  is  fresh  and  balmy ;  clouds  are  lowering  about  the  bases  of 

the  mountains,  concealing  them  from  view.    The  air  is  vocal 

with  the  music  of  the  spring  birds,  singing  with  vigor  and 

joyou6ness.    The  Meadow  Larks  are  singing  throughout  the 
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sage-brush,  and  with  their  rich  notes  are  heard  the  sweet  warb- 
lings  of  Oroscoptes  montanus.  To-day  we  heard  this  song  in  alP 
its  loveliness.  Although  weaker  than  that  of.  either  the  Brown 
Thrasher  or  the  Catbird,  it  is  more  varied  and  longer  sustained 
as  well  as  superior  in  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  tone.  The 
song  has,  in  modulation  or  style,  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
soft  tender  warbling  of  th3  Ruby-crowned. Kinglet,  although 
it  is  stronger,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird. 

44  April  Q. — The  Sage  Thrasher  is  now  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon birds  in  this  vicinity.  To  day  a  great  many  were  noticed 
among  the  brush-heaps  in  the  city  cemetery.  Its  manners  dur- 
ing the  pairing  season  are  peculiar.  The  males,  as  they  flew 
before  us,  were  observed  to  keep  up  a  peculiar  tremor  or  flutter- 
ing of  the  wings,  warbling  as  they  flew,  and  upon  alighting 
(generally  upon  the  fence  or  a  bush),  raised  the  wings  over  the 
back,  with  elbows  together,  quivering  with  joy  as  they  sang. 

"April  23. — Although  we  saw  these  birds  everywhere  among 
the  sage-brush,  their  nests  were  found  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty. In  the  cemetery,  the  sage  bushes  had  all  been  pulled 
up  and  thrown  in  piles  in  different  parts  of  the  inclosure,  aud 
upon  these  the  birds  were  most  frequently  seen.  On  one  occa- 
sion, a  female  was  observed  to  fly  into  one  of  these  brush-heaps, 
with  a  bunch  of  building  material  in  her  mouth ;  but  it  was 
only  by  taking  off  bush  after  bush  that  the  nest  was  discov- 
ered ;  this,  though  unfinished,  contained  one  eggj  and,  in  its 
construction  and  situation,  resembled  some  of  the  nests  of  the 
Thrasher,  though  less  bulky.  The  bushes  were  carefully  re- 
placed, and  the  nest  left  undisturbed.  Iu  walking  through  the 
sage-brush  on  the  open  commons,  several  more  nests  were 
found,  in  similar  situations,  being  placed  in  the  thickest  por- 
tion of  the  bushes,  generally  about  .two  feet  from  the  ground, 
but  occasionally  imbedded  in  the  ground  beneath  them.  They 
were  all  well  concealed.  At  one  time,  while  blowing  some  eggs, 
the  parent  birds  c£nie  near  us,  running  gracefully  upon  the 
ground  in  the  manner  of  a  Bobiu,  stretching  their  necks,  curi- 
ous to  see  what  we  were  doing,  and  watching  our  movements 
with  an  anxious  look,  but  uttering  no  note  whatever. 

"  The  only  note  of  this  species,  besides  its  song,  is  simply  a 
weak  'fwofc',  seldom  uttered  unless  the  young  are  disturbed; 
except  during  the  pairing  and  nesting  seasons,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  silent  birds  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  In  September 
I  saw  it  feeding  upon  the  *  service-berries,7  which  grew  abund- 
antly in  certain  localities  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains." 
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Genus  MIMUS  Boie 

Chars. — Bill  much  shorter  than  the  head,  scarcely  curved 
as  a  whole,  bat  with  gently  curved  commissure,  notched 
near  the  end.  Eictal  vibrissa  well  developed.  Tail  rather 
longer  than  the  wings,  rounded,  the  lateral  feathers  being  con- 
siderably graduated.  Wings  rounded.  Tarsal  scutella  some- 
times obsolete.    Tarsi  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw. 

Of  this  genus,  there  are  two  well  marked  sections,  represented 
by  the  Mockingbird  and  Catbird  respectively.  These  may  be 
most  conveniently  distinguished  by  color: — 

Mimus. — Above    ashy-brown,    below    white;    lateral    tail- 
feathers  and  bases  of  primaries  white.    (Tarsal  scutella  always 
distinct.) 

Qaleo8coptes. — Blackish-ash,  scarcely  paler  below;  crown  and 
tail  black,  unvaried;  crissum  rufous.  (Tarsal  scutella  some- 
times obsolete.) 


The 

Mimus  polyfflottus 

TvrtB*  polyglftttOS,  L.  SN.  i.  10th  ed.  1738,  169,  no.  7  (based  od  Sloane,  li.  306,  pi.  256,  f.  3  ; 
Catea.  1. 27 ;  Kalm,  li.  335);  12th  ed.  1766,  293,  no.  10  (includes  other  spp.  or  vara.).— 
Bp.  Jouro,  Phila.  Acad.  iv.  1824,  32  (critical).— Bp.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ii.  1826,  74. 

Taring  poIjglOttllS,  Qm.  SN.  i.  1788,  812.— Latk.  10.  i.  1790,  339.—  Turt.  SN.  I.  1806,  493.— 
WO*.  AO.  it  1810,  14,  pi.  10,  f.  l.-Foz,  Newc.  Mus.  1827,  1501—  Le$$.  Tr.  Orn.  1831, 
410.— Aud.  OB.  L  1831, 108,  pi.  21.— Xutt.  Man.  i.  1832,  320.— Peab.  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839, 
300  (rare).— Haym.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  viii.  1856,  289.— Gone,  Alabama,  1859,  47— Gieb. 
Yog.  1860,  37,  f.  85. 

MtBBft  ftjlyglOttU,  Bole,  Isis,  1826,  972.— Sp.  C.  &  GL.  1838,  U.-Gamb.  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad, 
ill.  1846, 114  (California).— Bp.  CA.  1. 1850,  276.- JfcGoH,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  v.  1851,  216 
(Texas).— Burnett,  Pr.Bost.  Soc.  iv.  1651,  116.— Hoy,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  vi.  1853,  309  (Wis- 
consin).— Reed,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  vL  1853,  398  (Ohio).—  Woodh.  Expl.  Zufil  R.  1853,  72.— 
Kennfc.  Tr.  IllinoU  Agile.  Soc.  L  1855,  582  (Illinois).— Lunger sh.  J.  f.  O.  1856,  69  (In 
captivity).— Sel.  PZS.  1857,  212  (Orizaba).— Maxim.  J.  f.  O.  vi.^858,  179.— Bd.  BNA. 
1858,  344.— Sel.  PZS.  1859,  340  (critical).— Henry,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xi.  1859,  106  (New 
Mexico).— Baird,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xi.  1859,  303.— Kenn.  PRRR.  x.  1859,  25.— flera. 
PRRR.  x.  1859,  44.— Wheat,  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  for  1860;  1861,  365,  no.  115  (Ohio).— Born. 
Smiths.  Rep.  for  1860, 1861,  436  (Pennsylvania).— Coutt  if  Trent.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861, 
1862,410  (Washington  ;  rare).— Sel.  Cat.  AB.  1852,  8.—Tayl.  Ibis,  1862,  128  (Florida).— 
Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1864,  48.— Allen,  Pr.  Essex  Inst.  iv.  1864,  67  (Massachusetts— northern 
limit).— Ay,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1864,  1865,  437  (Missouri).—  Bry.  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  lx.  1865, 
372.— Comet,  Ibis,  1865,  159  (New  Mexico).—  Drese.  Ibis,  1865,  481  (Texas).— Couee,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad,  xviii.  1866,  65  (Fort  Whipple,  Aril.).— Later.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vlil.  1866, 
282  (New  York).— Couee,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xii.  1868, 107  (South  Carolina,  resident).— Butch. 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xx.  1868,  149  (Laredo,  Tex.).— Coues,  Pr.  Easex  Inst.  v.  1868,  267  (New 

England). Allen,  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i.  1868,  523  (Indiana).— Sumich.  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  1. 

1869, 543  (Vera  Cruz;  Onlf  coast  up  to  plateau,  breeding  at  Orizaba).— Turnb.  B.  E.  Pa. 
1869,22;  Phila.  ed.  15.— Steam;  Am.  Nat.  Hi.  1869,  282.— Coop.  B.  Cal.  L  1870,21.— 
Moyn.  Nat   Guide,  1870,  92  (Massachusetts).— All.  Bull.  MCZ.  ii.  1871,  239  (Florida, 
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wintering).— Coum,  Pr.  PhiU.  Acad,  xrlli.  1871, 19  (North  Carolina).— Parker,  Am.  Nat. 

v.  1871,  168.—Boardm.  Am.  Nat  v.  1871,  Ml.— Gray  ton,  Pr.  Bost  Soc  xlv.  1872,  277 

(Tm  Marias  Island i).— Mayn.  &  Fla.  1873,  IG.—Cout*,  Key,  1872,  74,  f.  16,—AlUn,  Ball. 

MCZ.liL  1872,  134  (Kansai). —Pur  die,  Am.  Nat.  vli.  1873,  693.— (Jones,  BNW.  1874,  8.— 

Merr.  Am.  Nat.  vili.  1874,  7,  8,  86.— Chop.  Am.  Nat  vlil.  1874,  17.— B.  B.  4/  R.  NAB.  1. 

1874,  49,  fig.  pi.  lii.  f.  4.— tonta.  Rep.  Orn.  Spec*.  1874,  97.— Brew.  Pr.  Bolt.  8oc.  xvlL 

1875, 438  (New  England).— Heruk.  ZooL  Ezpl.  W.  100  Merid.  1876,  151. 
Orpheus  polygiottUS,  S».  Zool.  Joorn.  UL  1827,  167.— Aud.  8yn.  1839,  87.— Aud.  B A.  ii.  1841, 

187,  pi.  138.— Denny,  PZ8. 1847,  38.—Gerhardt,  Nanm.  lii.  1853,  37  (long).— Wailes,  Sep. 

MlMiisippi,  1854,  3i».— Pratun,  Tr.  111.  Agric.  80c.  1855,  601  (IllinoU).— Henry,  Pr, 

Phlla.  Acad.  vli.  1855,  310  (New  Mexico). 
MerlBBfl  polygiottUS,  Baird,  Ive§*  Rep.  Colorado,  pt.  vl.  186 1,  5  (lapiu). 

Orphens  leueopteriu,  r^.  zool.  Voy.  Biou.  1839, 18. 

MimBS  lefttoptervs,  5atrd,  Stansbury'i  Rep.  GSL.  1852,  328. 

OrpheiU  poljgothas,  Putn.  Pr.  Eeiex  Ingt.  i.  1856,  224  (laptu). 

MlBIS  Canatatiu,  Baird,  BNA.  1856, 345  (err.  for  "  caudattu"). 

MlmiS  cantatas,  Xant.  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  xi.  1859,  191  (California).— Coop.  Am.  Nat.  lii.  1869, 

186.— Chop.  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75. 
Mimas  polygiottUS  var.  caidatllS,  Covea,  IbU,  1865,  539  (Arizona).— Ridg.  Ball.  Euex  last. 

v.  1873,  179  (Colorado). 
OreoSCOftes  montailBS!,  Coues,  Ibis,  1865,  164  (lapiu). 
MlmlC  Thrush,  Penn.  AZ.  U.  1785,  333,  no.  194  and  194  B  (yoang). 
Mockingbird,  Vulg. 
Merle  moqvenr,  French. 

SpottTOgel,  German. 

Hab. — United  States,  southerly,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific.  North  regu- 
larly to  the  Middle  States,  sometimes  to  Massachusetts  aud  Wisconsin. 
Northerly  portious  of  Mexico.    Cuba  ? 

Ch.  sp.  <J  2  Griseus,  infrh  sordide  alb  us  ;  alts  fastis  spatio 
albOj  caudd  fusco  alboque  dimidiatd,  rostro  pedib usque  nigrls. 

$ ,  adult :  Upper  parts  ashy-gray,  the  lower  parts  soiled  white.  Wings 
blackish-brown,  the  primaries,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  marked  with 
a  large  white  space  at  the  base,  restricted  on  the  outer  quills  usually  to  half 
or  less  of  these  feathers,  but  occupying  nearly  all  of  the  inner  quills.  The 
shorter  white  spaces  show  as  a  conspicuous  spot  when  the  wing  is  closed, 
the  longer  inner  ones  being  hidden  by  the  secondaries.  The  coverts  are  also 
tipped  and  sometimes  edged  with  white ;  and  there  may  be  much  edging  or 
tipping,  or  both,  of  the  quills  themselves.  Outer  tail-feathers  white ;  next 
two  pair  white,  except  on  the  outer  web ;  next  pair  usually  white  toward 
the  end,  and  the  rest  sometimes  tipped  with  white.  Bill  and  feet  black,  the 
former  often  pale  at  the  base  below ;  soles  dull  yellowish.  Length  about  10 
inches,  but  ranging  from  9^  to  11;  extent  about  14  (13  to  15) ;  wing,  4-4$;  tail, 
4 £-5 ;  bill,  £ ;  tarsus,  1±. 

9 ,  adult :  Similar  to  the  male,  but  the  colors  less  clear  and  pure ;  above 
rather  brownish  than  grayish  ash,  below  sometimes  quite  brownish-white, 
at  least  on  the  breast.  Tail  and  wings  with  less  white  than  as  above  de- 
scribed for  the  male.  But  the  gradation  in  these  features  is  by  impercepti- 
ble degrees,  so  that  there  is  no  infallible  color-mark  of  sex.  In  general,  the 
clearer  and  purer  are  the  colors,  and  the  more  white  there  is  on  the  wings 
and  tail,  the  more  likely  is  the  bird  to  be  a  male  and  prove  a  good  singer.  The 
female  is  also  smaller  than  the  male  on  an  average,  being  generally  under 
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and  rarely  over  10  inches  in  length,  with  extent  of  wings  usually  less  than 
14,  the  wing  little  if  (my  over  4,  the  tail  about  4  J. 

Young :  Above  decidedly  browrij  and  below  speckled  with  dusky. 

There  is  comparatively  little  variation  In  this  species  except  in  size.  A 
tendency  is  seen  in  specimens  from  the  southwestern  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  elongation  of  the  tail,  this  member  averaging  about  5  inches,  and 
sometimes  measuring  rather  more. 


II  is  unnecessary  to  give  an  extended  account  of  thia  famous 
bird,  to  which  full  justice  has  already  been  done  iu  several 
treatises  which  the  reader  will  instantly  call  to  mind;  and  should 
he  be  desirous  of  looking  up  the  subject,  the  citations  given  at 
the  head  of  tbis  article — representing  a  small  portion  of  the 
literature  devoted  to  the  Mockingbird — may  help  him  somewhat. 
The  bird  is  common  in  suitable  situations  in  the  Colorado 
Basin,  and  especially  so  in  the  lower  and  warmer  portions. 
Its  general  range  is  indicated  in  a  foregoing  paragraph.  I 
have  refrained  from  citing  the  various  West  India  islands 
which  are  occupied  by  subspecies  or  varieties  of  the  Mocking- 
bird distinguished  by  some  very  modern  authors.  The  North 
American  representative  is  almost  confined  to  this  country, 
though  it  also  occurs  iu  portions  of  Mexico,  as  Golima,  Mira- 
dor,  Orizaba,  and  Mazatlan,  as  well  as  the  Tres  Marias  Islands, 
and  perhaps  in  Gnba.     It  winters  in  the  Southern  States  lu 
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great  numbers — on  the  Atlantic  side  at  least  as  far  as  South 
Carolina,  where  I  have  observed  it  at  all  seasons.  In  the 
spring,  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  individuals 
migrate  "  at  will "?  commonly  reaching  the  Middle  States  and 
corresponding  latitudes  further  west.  The  •  northernmost 
records  generally  quoted  fix  the  limit  in  Massachusetts ;  but 
Dr.  Brewer  speaks  of  a  single  individual  seen  near  Calais, 
Me.,  by  Mr.  George  A.  Boardman.  Another  record  from  an 
extreme  point,  given  by  Dr.  P.  R.  Hoy,  is  above  quoted  j 
the  extension  of  the  bird  to  Wisconsin,  as  there  indicated,  has 
been  commonly  overlooked.  Other  States  in  which  the  bird  is 
known  to  have  occurred  are  Kew  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  lllinoist 
Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Kansas.  The  parallel  of  40°  N.  has  been 
named  as  its  usual  or  normal  limit. 


The  Catbird 

Mimas  (Gnleoscoptes)  carollnenstls 

MMCicapa  carollnensls,  L.  SN.  L  1766,  338,  no.  18  (based  on  Bring.  II.  365  And  Cates.  i.  66).— 
Bodd.  Tabl.  PE.  1783,  42  (PE.  676).— Qm.  SN.  i.  1788,  916,  no.  18  ("  Camtschatca  " 
Ac).— Lath.  10.  li.  1790,  483,  no.  64.— Turt.  SN.  1. 1896,  581. 

Tard08CarolInenSU,  ZttA*.  "Vera.  1823,  38  *';  -  Preis-Verz,  Mex.  V5g.  1830,2";  J.  f.  O. 
1853,  57.— D'Orb.  Ois  Cuba,  1839,  51.— Manner,  ZooL  Gart.  viil.  1867, 191  (In  captivity). 

Orpheus  carollnensls,  A ud.  Syn.  1839,  83.— Aud.  BA.  U.  184 1,  195,  pi.  140.— Ptun.  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst.  i.'l856,  209.— Bland,  8miths.  Rep.  for  1858,  1659,  287  (Bermudas). -Martens,  J.  f. 
0. 1859,  213  (Bermuda*).—  Jonee,  Nat.  Bermuda,  1859,  27. 

Mimas  CArollnenslS,  Gray.—Scl.  PZS.  1856,  294  (Cordova).— Kneel.  Pr.  Boit.  Soc.  vl.  1857, 
234.— Bd.  BNA.  1858,  346.— Brew.  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  vli.  1860,  307  (Cuba).— Bam,  Smiths. 

Rep.  for  1860, 1861,  436.— Gttndi.  J.  f.  O.  1861,  384  (Cuba) Boardm.  Pr.  Boit.  Soc  is. 

1862,  126  (Maine).— Blak.  Ibis,  lv.  1862,  5  (SasKatchewan).— Tayl  Ibis,  1862,  128.— Verr. 
Proc.  Essex  Inst  ill  1862,  148.— Hayd.  Tr.  Amer.  Philos.  Boo.  xlL  1862,  163  (Missouri 
to  Rocky  Mountain!).— Blak,  Ibis,  1863,  66  (British  America).— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty. 
Init.  Woolwich,  tv.  1864, 117  (eait  of  Cascade  Mountains).— McJlwr.  Pr.  Essex  Inst  v. 
1866,  87  (Canada  Wert).— Bryant,  Pr.  Bout.  Soc  1867,  69  (Inagua).— Ooutt,  Pr.  Euex 
Init.  t.  1868,267.— Turnb.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  22;  Phila.  ed.  15.— Ooop.  Am.  Nat.  111.  I860, 
73, 295  (Coenr  d'Alefie  Mountains).— Ooues,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad,  xxlii.  1871, 19.— Couu,  Key, 
1872,  74.— May*.  B.  Fla.  1872,  19.— Allen,  Bull.  MCZ.  iil.  1872,  174  (Kansas,  Colorado, 

Utah).— Trippe.  Pr.  Boat  Soc.  xv.  1873,  236  (Iowa).— Psfc.  Ibis,  3d  ter.  11L  1873,  25 

Cometock,  Am.  Nat,  viii.  1874,  16,-Paekard,  Am.  Nat  viil.  1874,  271.— Allen,  Pr.  Boit. 
Soc  1674,  49  (Dakota).— Couee,  BNW.  1874,  S.—  Trippt,  Ibid.  228  (Colorado;. 

Mining  earollnensls,  Clifford,  Tr.  ntlnois  Agric.  Soc  t.  1865,  925  (habits). 

OaleOflCOpte*  enrollnensls,  Cab.  MH.  i.  1850,  82  ftype).— Gundl.  J.  f.  0. 1855,  470  (Cuba).— 
8.  *>  8.  Ibis,  i.  1859,  7  (Guatemala).— ScL  PZS.  1859,  336  (critical),  362  (Xalapa>.— Gk*«7. 
J.  f.  0. 1861,  406  (Cuba).— ScL  Cat  AB.  1862,  6.—  Allen,  Pr.  Essex  Inst  iv.  1864,  68.— 
Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1864,  Si.—Gundl.  Report  1865,  230  (Cuba).— Bryant,  Pr.  Bost  Soc  lx. 
1865,  372.— Lawr.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  viii.  1866,  282.— &  if  S.  PZS.  1867,  278  (Mosquito 
Coait).— Couee,  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  xil.  1868, 107.—Sumich.  Mem.  Bost  Soc.  1. 1869,  544  (Vera 
Cruz).— Law.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  ix,  1869, 204  (Yucatan).— Coop.  B.  Cal.  1. 1870,  23.— &  a> 
S.  PZS.  1870,  838  (Honduras).-  Suv.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Terr,  for  1870, 1871,  AU.—QundL 
J.  f.  O.  167.2,  407  (Cuba).—  Scott,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc  xv.  1872,  220. —Merr.  l).  8.  Oeol.  Surv. 
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Terr,  for  1873,  1673,  670,  705,  713  (far  we*t).—Ridf.  Ball.  Buex  In*.  v.  1873,  179  (Colo- 
rado)._£W^.  Am.  Nat.  vii.  1873, 901, 550 ;  vili  1874, 198.— Marr.  Am.  Nat  vill.  1874, 7.— 
B.  B.t<R.  NAB.  1. 1874,  53,  fig.  pi  3.  f.  5.—Hemh.  Rep.  Orn.  Spec*  1874,  40,  56, 71  (Utah, 
Ac).— Brew.  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  svH.  1875, 43ft- He%sk.  Zool.  Espl.  W.  100  Merid.  1676, 153. 
CaletfCOftes  CarollOf  D»l8,  S.  if  S.  PZ8.  1859,  370  (Oaxaca). 

f  ellTox  earollBeasls,  Bp.  CR.  1853. 

iBCBT  CarellBCllsU,  Coues  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1875,  349  (comment,  on  Bartram). 

iicar  llYldllft,  Bartr.  Trav.Fla.  Amer.  ed.  1791,  p.  290bli. 

Tortus  llYldas,  Wils.  AO.  11.  1810,  90,  pi.  14,  f.  3  (after  Bartram).— Bp. 
Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad.  iv.  1824,  36  (critical).— Lets.  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  410.— 
Ga*ke,  J.  f.  0. 1656,  71  (Heligoland  \).-Haynu  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  viii. 
1856,  289. 

Orphevs  UvlittS,  Bias.  Ibis,  Iv.  1862,  66  (Heligoland). 

Tutus  fellTOX,  VUUIOAS.  il.  1807,  lO,  pl.67.-Bp.  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad.lv. 
1824,  dfi.—Bp.  Ann.  Lye.  N.Y.  II.  1826, 75.—Peab.  Rep.  Orn.  Man.  1839, 
302L— Tkomps.  Vermont,  1853,  78,  fig.—  Willis,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1858, 

1659,281  (NoVa  Scotia). 
Orpfecns  fellfOX,  Sw.  <£  Rick.  FBA.  U.  1831, 192.— Prattcn,  Tr.  Ulinois  Agr. 

Soc  1855,  601. 
MiBVS  ftllTOX,  Bp.C.Sc  GL.1838.  18.— Bp.  CA.  i.  1850,276.— Burnett,  Pr. 

Bast  Soe.  It.  1851,  116.— Read,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  vL    1853,  398.— Hoy, 

Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  vi.  1653,  309  (Wisconsin).— Jennie  Tr.  111.  Agr.  Soc. 

i.  1855, 582.— Maxim.  J.  f.  O.  vi.  1858, 180.— Hoy,  8m!thi.  Rep.  for  1864, 

1865,  437  (Missouri). 
Cat  Flycatcher,  Pen*.  AZ.  iL  1785,  388,  no.  272. 

Merle  a ierrlere ronx,  DOrb. i c. 

Zonal  gato,  Cuban.  FIG.  7.— Foot  of t 

Merle  Catbird ;  Chat,  Le  Maine,  OU.  Canad.  1861, 167.  Catbird,  nat.  size.' 

Catbird,  v«\g. 

Hab. — Nearly  all  the  United  States,  and  adjoining  British  Provinces.  North 
to  the  Red  and  Saskatchewan  Rivers  (latitude  54°).  West  to  Washington, 
Oregon,  Wyoming,  and  Utah.  South  in  winter  to  Panama.  Mexico.  Cuba. 
Resident  in  the  Southern  States.  Breeds  throughont  its  range  in  North 
America. 

Ch.  sp.  3  9  Schistaceoplumbeus,  subtus  dilutior ;  vertice,caudd9 
rostro  pedibusque  nigris,  alis  nigricantibus,  crisso  castaneo. 

$  $:  Slaty-gray,  paler  and  more  grayish-plumbeons  below;  crown  of  head, 
tail,  bill  and  feet  black.  Quills  of  the  wing  blackish,  edged  with  the 
body-color.  Under  tail-coverts  rich  dark  chestnut  or  mahogany-color. 
Length,  8^-9;  extent,  11  or  more;  wing,3£-3|;  tail, 4;  bill,  f;  tarsus,  1-1  A. 

Young:  Of  a  more  sooty  color  above,  with  little  or  no  distinction  of  a 
black  cap,  and  comparatively  paler  below,  where  the  color  has  a  soiled 
brownish  cast.    Crissnm  dnll  rufous. 

The  outer  edge  and  tip  of  the  lateral  tail-feather  is  sometimes  decidedly 
paler  than  the  rest,  indicating  the  space  occupied  by  the  white  iu  Oroscoptes. 


IT  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  vulgar  prejudice  against  this 
bird.  The  contempt  he  inspires  cannot  be  entirely  due  to 
familiarity;  for  other  members  of  the  household,  like  the  Robin, 
Bluebird,  and  Swallow,  do  not  come  under  the  ban.  If  his 
harsh,  abrupt,  and  discordant  note  were  the  cause,  thecroaking 
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Crow  and  chattering  Blackbird  would  share  the  same  disgrace. 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  Catbird  is  almost  always  re- 
garded unfavorably,  not  so  much  for  what  he  does,  perhaps, 
as  for  what  he  is,  or  is  not.  To  eyes  polite,  he  seems  to  be  "  off 
color1';  in  the  best  society,  he  is  looked  upon  as  un  peu  compromise 
There  must  be  a  reason  for  this — the  world  is  too  busy  to  in- 
vent reasons  for  things — for  there  never  was  a  popular  verdict 
without  roots  in  some  fact  or  principle/  It  is  instinctive :  the 
school-boy  despises  a  Catbird  just  as  naturally  as  he  stones  a 
frog;  and  when  he  thinks  a  thing  is  mean,  no  argument  will 
convince  him  to  the  contrary. 

For  myself,  I  think  the  boys  are  right.  Like  many  of  the 
lower  animals,  they  are  quick  to  detect  certain  qualities,  and 
apt  to  like  or  dislike  unwittingly,  yet  with  good  reason.  The 
matter  with  the  Catbird  is  that  he  is  thoroughly  common-place. 
There  is  a  dead  level  of  bird-life,  as  there  is  of  humanity ;  and 
mediocrity  is  simply  despicable — hopeless  and  helpless,  and 
never  more  so  than  when  it  indulges  aspirations.  Yet  it  wears 
well,  and  is  a  useful  thing ;  there  must  be  a  standard  of  meas- 
ure, and  a  foil  is  often  extremely  convenient.  The  Catbird  has 
certainly  a  good  deal  to  contend  with.  His  name  has  a  flip- 
pant sound,  without  agreeable  suggestiveness.  His  voice  is 
vehement  without  strength,  unpleasaut  in  its  explosive  quality. 
His  dress  is  positively  ridiculous — who  could  hope  to  rise  in 
life  wearing  a  pepper-and-salt  jacket,  a  black  velvet  skull-cap, 
and  a  large  red  patch  on  the  seat  of  his  pantaloons  !  Add  to 
all  this  the  possession  of  some  very  plebeian  tastes,  like  those 
which  in  another  case  render  beer-gardens,  circuses,  and  street- 
shows  things  possible,  and  you  will  readily  perceive  that  a  hero 
cannot  be  made  out  of  a  Catbird. 

But  to  be  common-place  is  merely  to  strike  the  balance  of  a 
great  number  of  positive  qualities,  no  single  one  of  which  is  to 
be  overlooked.  It  is  accomplished  by  a  sort  of  algebraic  proc- 
ess, in  which  all  the  terms  of  an  equation  are  brought  to- 
gether on  one  side,  which  then  equals  zero.  There  is  said  to 
be  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  in  mankind,  and  I  am  sure 
there  is  as  much  bird-nature  in  the  feathered  tribe.  There  is 
as  much  life  in  the  kitchen  as  in  the  parlor :  it  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  a  flight  of  stairs  between  them.  We  who  happen  to  be 
above  know  none  too  much  of  what  goes  on  below — much 
less,  I  suspect,  than  the  basse-cour  often  learns  of  the  salon  and 
the  boudoir.    I  sometimes  fancy  that  the  Catbird  knows  us 
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better  than  we  do  him.    He  is  at  least  a  civilized  bird,  if  he 
•does  hang  by  the  eyelids  on  good  society ;  if  he  is  denied  the 
front  door,  the  area  is  open  to  him;  he  may  peep  in  at  the 
basement  window,  and  see  the  way  up  the  backstairs.    His 
eyes  and  ears  are  open ;  his  wits  are  sharp ;  what  he  knows, 
he  knows,  and  will  tell  if  he  chooses.    His  domesticity  is  large ; 
he  likes  as  well  enough  to  stay  with  us,  yet  he  keeps  his  eye 
on  us.    His  is  the  prose  of  daily  life,  with  all  its  petty  concerns, 
as  read  by  the  lower  classes ;  the  poetry  we  are  left  to  discover. 
Explain  him  as  we  may,  the  Catbird  is  inseparable  from 
home  and  homely  things;  he  reflects,  as  he  is  reflected  in, 
domestic  life.    The  associations,  it  is  true,  are  of  an  humble 
sort;  but  they  are  just  as  strong  as  those  which  link  us  with 
the  trusty  Robin,  the  social  Swallow,  the  delicious  Bluebird,  or 
the  elegant  Oriole.    Let  it  be  the  humble  country-home  of  toil, 
or  the  luxurious  mansion  where  wealth  is  lavished  on  the  gar- 
den— in  either  case,  the  Catbird  claims  the  rights  of  squatter 
sovereignty.    He  flirts  saucily  across  the  well-worn  path  that 
leads  to  the  well,  and  sips  the  water  that  collects  in  the  shallow 
depression  upon  the  flag-stone.    Down  in  the  tangle  of  the  moist 
dell,  where  stands  the  spring-house,  with  its  cool,  crisp  atmos- 
phere, redolent  of  buttery  savor,  where  the  trickling  water  is 
perpetual,  he  loiters  at  ease,  and  from  the  heart  of  the  green- 
brier  makes  bold  advances  to  the  milkmaid  who  brings  the 
brimming  bowls.    In  the  pasture  beyond,  he  waits  for  the  boy 
who  comes  whistling  after  the  cows,  and  follows  him  home  by 
the  blackberry  road  that  lies  along  the  zigzag  fence,  challeng- 
ing the  carelessly  thrown  stone  he  has  learned  to  dodge  with 
ease.    He  joins  the  berrying  parties  fresh  from  school,  soliciting 
a  game  of  hide-and-seek,  and  laughs  at  the  mishaps  that  never 
fail  when  children  try  th#brier  patch.    Along  the  hedge  row, 
he  glides  with- short  easy  flights  to  gain  the  evergreen  coppice 
that  shades  a  corner  of  the  lawn,  where  he  pauses  to  watch  the 
old  gardener  trimming  the  boxwood,  or  rolling  the  gravel 
walk,  or  making  the  flower  bed,  wondering  why  some  people 
will  take  so  much  trouble  when   everything  is  nice  enough 
already.    Ever  restless  and  inquisitive,  he  makes  for  the  well- 
known  arbor,  to  see  what  may  be  going  on  there.    What  he 
discovers  is  certainly  none  of  his  business:  the  rustic  seat  is 
occupied ;  the  old,  old  play  is  in  rehearsal;  and  at  sight  of  the 
blushing  chfeeks  that  respond  to  passionate  words,  the  very 
roses  on  the  trellis  hang  their  envious  heads.    This  spectacle 
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tickles  his  fancy;  always  ripe  for  mischief,  he  startles  the  loving 
pair  with  his  quick,  shrill  cry,  like  a  burlesque  of  the  kiss  just 
heard,  and  enjoys  their  little  consternation.  "  It  is  only  a  Cat- 
bird", they  say  reassuringly — but  there  are  times  when  the 
slightest  jar  is  a  shock,  and  pledges  that  hang  in  a  trembling 
balance  may  never  be  redeemed.  - 

"  Only  a  Catbird  "meanwhile  remembers  business  of  his  own, 
and  is  off.  The  practical  question  of  dining  recurs.  He  means 
to  dine  sumptuously,  and  so,  like  the  French  philosopher,  place 
himself  beyond  the  reach  of  fate.  But  nature,  in  the' month 
of  May,  is  full  of  combustible  material,  aud  the  very  atmosphere 
is  quick  to  carry  the  torch  that  was  kindled  in  the  arbor  where 
the  lovers  sat.  His  fate  meets  him  in  the  only  shape  that 
could  so  far  restrain  masculine  instincts  as  to  postpone  a  dinner. 
The  rest  is  soon  told — rather  it  would  be,  could  the  secrets  of 
the  impenetrable  dark-green  mass  of  Smilax  whither  the  pair 
betake  themselves  be  revealed.  The  next  we  see  of  the  bird, 
he  is  perched  on  the  topmost  spray  of  yonder  pear  tree,  with 
quivering  wings,  brimful  of  song.  He  is  inspired;  for  a  time 
at  least  he  is  lifted  above  the  common-place ;  his  kinship  with 
the  prince  of  song,  with  the  Mockingbird  himself,  is  vindicated. 
He  has  discovered  the  source  of  the  poetry  of  every-day  life. 


Genus  HARPORHYNCHUS  Cabanis 

Chars. — Bill  of  indeterminate  size  and  shape,  ranging  from 
one  extreme,  in  which  it  is  straight  and  shorter  than  the  head, 
to  the  other,  in  which  it  exceeds  the  head  in  length  and  is  bent 
like  a  bow  (see  figs,  of  the  several  species,  beyond).  Feet  large 
and  strong,  indicating  terrestrial  hftbits ;  the  tarsus  strongly 
scutellate  anteriorly,  about  equaling  or  slightly  exceeding  in 
length  the  middle  toe  with  its  claw.  Wings  and  tail  rounded, 
the  latter  decidedly  longer  than  the  former.  Bictus  with  well- 
developed  bristles. 

Viewing  only  the  extremes  of  shape  of  the  bill,  as  witnessed 
in  J5T.  rufus  and  such  species  as  H.  redivivm  or  H.  crissaH*,  it 
would  not  seem  consistent  with  the  minute  subdivisions  which 
now  obtain  in  ornithology  to  place  all  the  species  in  one  genus; 
and  two  eminent  European  ornithologists  have  already  pro- 
posed to  separate  them.  But  the  gradation  of  form  is  so  gentle 
that  it  seems  impossible  to  dismember  the  group  without  vio- 
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lence.  The  arcuation  of  the  bill  proceeds  pari  passu  with  its 
elongation ;  the  shortest  bills  being  the  straightest,  and  con- 
versely. There  is  also  a  curious  correlation  of  color  with  shape 
of  bill;  the  short- billed  species  being  the  most  richly  colored 
and  heavily  spotted,  while  the  bow-billed  ones  are  very  plain, 
sometimes  with  no  spots  whatever  on  the  under  parts. 

The  genus  is  specially  interesting  in  the  present  connection, 
since  it  reaches  its  highest  development  in  the  Colorado  Basin, 
where  nearly  all  the  known  species  occur,  some  of  them  in 
abundance ;  while  several  of  them  are  entirely  confined,  so  far 
as  we  now  know,  to  this  region.  As  much  can  be  said  of  110 
other  genus.  Harporhynchus  is,  in  fact,  the  leading  feature  of 
the  Colorado  avifauna,  whether  we  consider  the  relative  num- 
ber of  species  there  represented,  or  the  extremely  local  distribu- 
tion of  some  of  them.  The  fringilliue  genus  Pipilo  offers  much 
the  same  case ;  and  there  is  a  further  singular  parallelism  be- 
tween the  two.  Both  are  represented,  in  the  United  States  at 
large,  by  a  single  species,  heavily  and  even  richly  colored  in 
comparison  with  the  pale  dull  shades  of  the  numerous  species 
or  races  of  the  Coloradan  region:  in  both  cases,  there  are 
species  restricted  to  this  Basin;  in  both,  rounded  wings  shorter 
than  the  graduated  tail,  large  strong  feet,  and  terrestrial  habits 
are  conspicuous  features  in  comparison  with  their  respective 
allies.  The  parallel  might  even  be  pushed  to  tbe  length  of 
recognizing  individual  species  of  one  genus  as  representatives 
of  those  of  the  other.  Pipilo  aberti  is  the  counterpart  of  K. 
trissalis,  and  several  others  are  almost  as  clearly  analogous. 


Brown  Thrasher 

Harporhynchus  rotas 

Twins  rnfas,  L.  SN.  i.  10th  ed.  1758, 169,  no.  6;  ixth  ed.  1766,  893,  no.  9  (Catet.  i.  28).— 
Gm.  SN.  i.  1788,  812,  no.  9.— Lath.  10.  i.  1790,  338,  no.  44.— TV*.  SN.  1. 1806,  493.— 
VUiU.  OAS.  U.  180?,  4,  pL  59.— WiU.  AO.ll.  1810.  83,  pL  U.—Bp.  Jonrn.  Phil*.  Acad,  to 
1824,  33.— Bp.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  T.  11. 1826, 75.— £««*.  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  408.— Peak.  Rep.  Oro. 
Ham.  1839,  3U0.—Aud.  OB.  11.  1834,  109;  v.  1839,  441,  pL  116.- GerA.  Naum.  111.  1853, 
37.— Ttoiap*.  Vermont,  1653,  78.—  Haym.  Pr.  Pnila.  Acad.  vill.  1856,  288.— Oatke,  J.  f.  O. 
1856.  71  (Heligoland).— Oatke,  Nanm.  1858,  424  (same).— Oo$$e,  Alabama,  1859,  54.  295. 

4>rpfce«S  rafts,  S.+R.  FBA.  lL  1831, 189— Aotf.  Man.  L  1832,  328.— Aud.  Syn.  1839,  88,— Aud. 
BA.  Jtt.  1841,  9,  pi.  m.—  iVaiUs,  Rap.  Btiulwlp.  1854,  319.— Pratten,  Tr.  IUlnoU  Agric. 
Soe.  1865,  601.— Putn.  Pr.  Eawx  Inst.  L  1856,  209.— Trippe,  Pr.  Enex  Imt.  vl.  1871, 
115  (MlnnasotaJ. 

4>rphe*  raft,  Qonii,  pzs.  18C4, 15. 
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MlMHmfOR,  Grat\— B/>.  C.  &OL.  1838.  IS.— Burma.  Pr.  Boil.  Soc.  1*.  IBS),  110. —  iTcotlk. 
Bap.  Elpl.  ZDBi,  1813,  T3.—Iltad,  Pr.  Phils.  Aui  yl.  1S53,  308.— //ob,  FT.  Ptalla,  Acad. 
tI.  1853,  90S  (WlaeondD).— Annie.  Tr.  llllnoli  AgTio.  Soc.  1. 1855, 592.— Jfoif-.  J.  f.  O.  tL 
1858,  ISO.— Hoy,  Wfti.  Rsp.  for  1861,  1865.  137.— l**rpt».  B.  E,  P.. 1869,  93 ;  raila.ed.  IS, 

ToioMobu  rafta,  Cat.  Arcb.  f.  Nat.  181),  B.f.  I.  907.— Bp.  CA.  I,  IBM.  317.— Blot,  loll.  It. 

ieea,  66  (Haiigoinna). 

ToimlOBB  Hft,  Bmlin,  Zool.  Dirt.  1871.  15. 

flaraorhjatbai  rains,  Coi.  MH.  1. 1850,  83— Bd.  US  a.  ISM,  353.— Set  PZS.  1S59, 340.— Sol. 
Cat.  AB.  1861,  B.— Bam.  Smllhi.  Rap.  for  I860,  1861.  i3C.— Conn  \  Prim.  Smltha.  Bap. 
for  1861, 1862.  410.— J/ajd.  Tr.  Am.  Phil.  Sac.  ilL  18*2,  183.—  Vrrr,  Proe.  Emi  lot  I1L 
1885,  148— Blak.  Ibll.  It.  1865,  5  (SaakattbiTran).—  Tayl.  Ibli,  It.  1862,  IBB. -flint.  Ibla, 
v.  18(3,  67  (Port  Carlton).— A On,  Pr.  Etaex  loat.  It.  1B61,  88.— M.  KAB.  1864,  «.— 
taajr.  Ann.  Lti.  N.  Y.  rilL  1866,  9S3.— .Veflnr.  Pr.  tun  lott.  V.  1866,  87  (Canada. 
Wait).— Couh,  Pr.  Earn  Inn.  t.  1868,  967.— C=u«.  Pr.  Boat.  Sot  xii.  1868,  Vtt.—Ooap, 
Am.  Nat  111.  1869,  296  (Upper  Mliwuri).-  .AII<»,  Am.  Mat.  111.  18*9,  508.— Alia,  Am. 
Nat  Ti.  1872,  266—  Cv%B.  Key.  1872.  75.—  *-««,  Br.ll.  MUZ.  ill.  1879,  173.- Aftn/a.  »- 
Flo.  1879,  Ql.—Ridg.  Am,  Mai.  Til.  1873,  550.— Couu,  Am.  Nat.  TIL  1873,  326.  I.  63.— 
Tripp,,  Pr.  Boat.  Bot  it.  1873, 936.— Mtmo*,  Am,  Nat.  Till.  1874,  l.-Ridg.  Am.  Nat. 
Till.  1871,  198.— Com!,  BNW.  1871,  9  (tee  p.  a»).—AUtn,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc  iTil.  1874,  49 
(Dakota).- »■*>*.  Bop.  On..  Sprci.  1874. 57  (Colorado)  —A  B.  4  A.  NAB.  1. 1874,  37,  pi. 
3,  f.  1.— firw.  Pr.  Boil  Soc.  itIL  1875.  438.— thai*.  Zool.  EipL  W.  ICO  Marld.  1876,  15* 
(Rocky  Monataini  of  Colorado). 


PlO.  6.— Bead  of  Frown  Thra.ber.  oat.  lite. 

AaliaalaaM  rufns,  S*«do.  Math.  At.  Dl«p.  Tern.  1679,  13  (lyp>\ 

Kirpor itb clan  rafni  cor.  loaclragaa.  fla1  ,  BXA.  1858,  353  (Id  tail).— £Wfw.  Bull.  Eaae 

IdiL  t.  1873, 179  (Colorado). 
HarporbTsrbis  loaflCHda,  Am.  U.  S.  0*r>l.  Burr.  Terr,  for  1870, 1871,  464. 


[•bird,  SayJfcL  c. 
Farraflaooi  Hoeklni-klN,  jfad.  1.  e. 
BriTC  roBMr,  /.'  Maine.  Ola.  Catud.  1861,  171. 
Ibraaber,  Brown  Taraib,  Brown Tbrasktr,  Saoaj  HMkligairl ,  Frtwcft  ■orklaa;a1r*, 

{Soma  quotation)  of  tba  tobipcclen  H.  LOngIiiostku  I  happen  to  hiTe  at  bud  art : — Or- 
phan lotigiroitrii,  Ltfr.  BZ,  1838.55;  MZ.  1839,  pi.  l.-TVrowoau'Dii^raKri.  Oao.  Arch.  f. 
Natnr*.  1847,  Bd.  I.  Wl.—Tmtumaloigirtimit,  Bp.  CA.  1.  1*50,  277 ..-MiamalaafYrMtria,  Bd. 
Rap.  Eapl.  OSL.   1WS,  328  -Sri.  PZS.  1856,  994  (Cordora).— HarBori.ataaj  lnigirartrlM. 
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Cab.  MH.  i.  1650.  81.— £d.  BNA.  1856,  353;  ed.  of  IBM,  352,  pi.  5&-1M.U.  S.  Mex.  B.  Surr. 
ii.  pt.  ii.  1859,  Blrdg,  13,  pL  14.— ScL  PZS.  1859,  339  (critical)  ;  1859,  362  (Xalapa) ;  1864,  172 
(City  of  Mexico)  ;  Cat.  AB.  1861,  B.—Bd.  RAB.  1864,  44.— Butch.  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  1868,  149 
(Laredo,  Tex.). — HarporkynchuM  rufus  var.  longirostris,  Ooucs,  Key,  1872,  75.— B.  B.  $  R, 
NAB.  L  1874,  39,  pi.  3,  f.  2.— Ha B.— Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  gouthward.) 

Hab. — United  States,  and  adjoining  belt  of  British  America;  north  to 
Canada,  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  Saskatchewan ;  west  into  the  mountains 
of  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  Breeds  throughout  its  range.  Winters  in  the 
Southern  States.  No  extralimitar  American  quotations.  Accidental  in 
Europe  (Heligoland,  Gatke;  see  above). 

Ch.  sp. — a.  rufus.  6*  9  Supra  ferrugineus,  alis  albo-bifas- 
ciatis;  infrA  ex  rufo  albidw;  pectore  lateribusque  maculis  brunneis 
guttato-lineatis;  gonyde  recto;  mandibuld  ad  basin  Jlavescente. 

$  $ :  Upper  parts  uniform  rich  rust-red,  with  a  bronzy  lustre.  Concealed 
portions  of  quills  fuscous.  Greater  and  median  wing-coverts  blackish  near 
the  end,  then  conspicuously  tipped  with  white.  Bastard  quills  like  the 
coverts.  Taillike  the  back,  the  lateral  feathers  with  paler  ends.  Under  parts 
white,  more  or  less  strongly  tinged,  especially  on  the  breast,  flanks,  and  oris- 
sum,  with  tawny  or  pale  cinnamon-brown,  the  breast  and  sides  marked  with 
a  profusion  of  well-defined  spots  of  dark  brown,  oval  in  front,  becoming 
more  linear  posteriorly.  Throat  is  immaculate,  bordered  with  a  necklace 
of  spots;  the  middle  of  the  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  likewise  unspotted. 
Bill  black,  with  yellow  base  of  the  lower  mandible ;  feet  pale ;  iris  yellow. 
Length,  about  11  inches;  extent,  12|  to  14;  wing,  3£-4±;  tail,  5  or  more; 
bill,  1;  tarsus,  1.25. 

b. longirostris. — PrcBccdenti  similis;  suprd,  rufo-brunneus% 
alts  albo-bifasciatis;  infra  albus,  pectore  lateribusque  maculis  ni- 
grU&ntibus  guttato-lineatis;  gonyde  incurvato. 

Similar  in  general  to  H.  rufus;  upper  parts  reddish-brown,  instead  of  rich 
foxy-red;  under  parts  white,  with  little  if  any  tawny  tinge,  the  spots  large, 
very  numerous,  and  blackish  instead  of  brown.  The  wing  shows  dusky  and 
white  bars  across  the  ends  of  the  median  and  greater  coverts,  as  in  rufus, 
but  the  ends  of  the  rectrices  are  scarcely  or  not  lighter  than  the  rest  of  these 
feathers.    The  bill  is  almost  entirely  dark-colored. 

Besides  these  points  of  coloration,  which  are  readily  appreciable,  there  is 
a  decided  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  bill.  In  H.  rufus,  the  bill  is  quite 
straight,  and  only  just  about  an  inch  long ;  the  gonys  is  straight,  and 
makes  an  angle  with  the  slightly  concave  lower  outline  of  the  mandibular 
rami.  In  H.  longirostris,  the  bill  is  rather  over  an  inch  long,  and  some- 
what curved  ;  the  outline  of  the  gonys  is  a  little  concave,  making  with  the 
ramus  one  continuous  curve  from  base  to  tip  of  the  bill. 

AS  in  the  case  of  the  Mockingbird,  I  shall  have  bat  a  word 
to  say  respecting  the  Brown  Thrash  or  Thrasher,  whose 
biography  has  already  been  several  times  written,  before  tak- 
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ing  up  the  other  species  of  the  genus,  which  are  far  better  rep- 
resented in  the  Colorado  Basin.  It  is  scarcely,  in  fact,  an  in- 
habitant of  this  region  at  all,  only  reaching,  as  far  as  we  now 
know,  the  extreme  northeastern  portion,  where  it  has  been 
fonnd,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado  Ter- 
ritory, up  to  an  altitude  of  7,500  feet.  The  foregoing  para- 
graph indicates  its  general  range,  in  every  part  of  which  it  ap- 
pears to  nestle  with  equal  readiness,  while  it  passes  the  winter 
in  the  southerly  portions.  Very  singularly,  the  only  extraiim- 
ital  records  I  possess  of  this  species  refer  to  its  occurrence,  not 
near  our  boundaries,  as  would  be  expected,  but  in  Europe.  It 
ha&been  found  in  Heligoland,  that  wonderful  little  island  in  the 
North  Sea,  where  the  ornithology  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world  seems  to  come  to  a  focus.  To  epitomize  some  other 
points  in  its  history,  I  may  say  that  it  is  a  delightful  songster, 
like  all  its  tribe ;  inhabits  brushwood  and  shrubbery,  spending 
much  of  its  time  on  the  ground,  scratching  for  food  with  all  thg 
persistency  of  a  Towhee ;  feeds  on  insects  and  berries ;  nests, 
according  to  locality,  from  March  to  June,  in  brushes,  vines,  or 
brier-patches ;  builds  a  bulky  structure  of  twigs,  weed-stalks, 
withered  leaves,  bark-strips,  and  fibrous  roots,  and  lays  from 
four  to  six  eggs,  about  an  inch  long  by  four-fifths  broad,  white 
or  greenish-white,  marked  with  innumerable  reddish-brown 
dots,  usually  more  numerous  at  or  around  the  larger  end. 


Curve-billed  Thrasher 

.  Harporbyncbas  carvirostrls  palmer! 

a.  curvirostris. 

Orpfaeas  carvlrpStrlS,  Sv.  Philoi.  Hag.  ill.  18-27,  369  (Eastern  Mexico).— McCall,  Pr.  Phil  a, 

Acad.  It.  1846,  63  (Matamoras). 
Minus  cnrvlrottrls,  Gray,  a.  of  B. 
ToXtStOMA  CarrirMtrtfl,  Bp.  CA.  L  1650,  277.— Zawr.  Aon.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vi.  1852, 223  (Texas).— 

3d.  Staasbury's  Rep.  GSL.  1852, 329. 
ToxostOBft  cnrrlrostre,  Scl.  PZS.  1857, 212  (Orizaba). 
Htrporhynchas  CUrrlmtris,  Cab.  MH.  1. 1850, 81.— Bd.  BNA.  1658, 351 ;  ed.  of  I860,  351.  pi 

51—  Bd.  U.  8.  Mex.  B.  Surv.  1L  pt  ii,  1859,  Birdi,  12,  pi.  13.— Sd.  PZ9. 1859, 339  (critical); 

1859,  370  (Oaxaca).— Bd.  RAB.  L  1864,  45.— Dreu.  Ibis,  2d  Mr.  i.  1865,  482  (Texan).— 

Butch.  Pr.  Phila,  Acad.  xx.  1868,  149  (Laredo,  Tex.).— Coua,  Am.  Nat  vlL  1873,  328 

(critical).- B.  B.^R.  NAB.  i.  1874,  41,  pi.  3,  f.  3  ("adjacent  region*  of  United  States 

and  Mexico,  southward ",  dec). 
Ponfttorhlnus  tnriinilft,  Torsi.  PC.  411. 
Toxostoma  vetnla,  Wagiuu,  1831,  528. 

[NOTE.— Some  of  the  foregoing  United  States  references  actually  or  virtually  Include palmtri.] 
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t,  Harm.  PRRR.  i.  1839.  Pari 

rnuD'i  ipectara,  No.  8138,  Mm.  8 mi thi.,  afterward  b 

<W>,Pr.  I'hLla.  And.  1SSS,  ft)  (Anion.)  —Conn,  Kej,  1873,  75. 
Hu-oarlijnekns  ranlrmlrlj  nor.  pslmtrt,  Rir^B.  MSS.— Onia,  Key,  187i,  351 — Oo«», 

An.  Nat.  TiL  1873,  329,  fl*.  88.— Brtmr,  Pr.  Bolt  8oe.  ivl.  1873,  IDS  (egge).— ».  H.  *■  H. 

NAB.  l.  1871.  43  (Toood,  Ami.-  -tfiui,  Lkt  B.  Aril.  1B7S,  IS*.— ffnwl.  Zool.  Eipl. 

W.  100  kterid.  1878,  15S  {Arl»iial. 
Hab.— Of  the  typical  form,  from  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  along  the 
border  of  the  United  State",  to  Mazatlan,  and  southward  in  Mexico.     Var. 
palncri  has  only  been  found  in  Arizona. 

C.H.  SP.  a,  CURVIBOSTRIS. — ■Fiwco-cinereux,  alls  eauddque 
fvseix;  infrb  albidus,  maealia  rotundatis  fHseo-cinerei*  nebuhso- 
notattu,  kypockondriis  crissoque  ockraceo-tinctis,  alts  alio  bi/asoi- 
atit,  caudd  albo-terminatd. 

3  ? :  Above,  uniform  brownish-gray  (exactly  the  color  of  a  Mockingbird, 
M.  poltjglottHn),  the  wings  and  tail  darker  and  purer  brown.  Below,  dnll 
■whitish,  tinged  with  ocbraceous,  especially  on  the  flanks  and  criesuiD,  and 
marked  with  rounded  spot*  of  the  color  of  the  bank,  most  numerous  and 
blended  on  the  breast.  Throat  quite  white,  immaculate,  without  maxillary 
■tripes;  lower  belly  and  orissum  mostly  free  from  spots.  No  decided  mark- 
ings on  tbe  side  of  the  bead.  Ends  of  greater  and  median  wing-coverta 
white,  forming  two  decided  cross-bars;  tall-feathers  distinctly  tipped  with 
white.  Billblack;  feet  dark-brown.  Length  of  £,  about  11  inches;  wing, 
4i-4J;  tail,  4^-5;  bill,  It;  tarsus,  1J  ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1».  9  averaging 
rather  smaller. 


Pio.  ».— Baal  Of  Cnnrc-billad  Thrnihcr  (var.);  DM.  llu. 

6.  paxmbbi. — Similis;  fastiis  alarum  et  apicibus  rectricum 
alfrit obsoletis;  infra  griseo  albidus,  ru/otinctus,  tnaculis  fusco- 
cinerds  obsoletis;   roatro  graciliore. 

Although  the  differences  between  this  uufl  the  typical  form  are  not  very 
easy  to  ex  press,  yet  they  are  readily  appreciable  on  comparison  of  specimens, 
and  fully  warrant  Mr.  Ridg  way's  discrimination  of  a  var.  paimeri.  The  upper 
parts  are  quite  Bimilar;  but  the  under  parts,  instead  of  being  whitish,  with 
decided  spotting  of  the  color  of  the  bock,  are  grayish,  tinged  with  rusty, 
especially  behind,  and  the  spotting  is  nebulous.  The  white  on  the  ends  of 
wing-coverts  and  tail-feathers  is  red  need  to  a  minimum  or  entirely  suppressed. 
The  bill  is  slenderer  and  apparently  more  curved  in  all  the  specimens  I 
5  B   C 
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have  seen.  (In  the  figure,  the  bill  is  rather  too  stoat).  Average  dimensions 
of  four  specimens  of  both  sexes  :  length,  10.75 ;  wing,  4.33 ;  tail,  5.00 ;  chord 
of  onlmen,  1.12;  tarsns,  1.25 ;  middle  toe  and  c(aw  rather  more. 

This  form  was  first  indicated,  in  1858,  by  Professor  Baird,  who  noted  the 
peculiarities  of  a  specimen  (No.  8128  of  the  National  Museum)  collected  near 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Heermann,  whose  notioe  is  above  quoted.  This 
same  specimen  afterward  became  a  type  of  Mr.  Ridg way's  var.  palmeri,  as 
first  published  by  me,  from  his  MS.,  in  the  "  Key  ",  p.  351  (1872). 

THE  habitat  of  the  true  Curve-billed  Thrash  is  stated  to 
extend  to  the  southern  border  pf  the  United  States.  This 
would  bring  it  within  the  area  the  birds  of  which  are  treated 
in  the  present  volume ;  but  it  will  be  understood  that  the  re- 
marks which  follow  relate  to  the  northern  variety,  which,  so 
far  as  we  know,  is  peculiar  to  Arizona.  It  was  discovered  near 
Tucson  by  Dr.  Heermann,  who  has  left  a  short  note  of  his 
observations,  and  its  peculiarities  were  first  noted  by  Professor 
Baird,  although  it  was  not  named  or  formally  described  as  dis- 
tinct until  1872.  In  1873, 1  gave  a  short  account  of  the  bird  in 
the  "American  Naturalist",  as  above  quoted,  accompanied  by  a 
figure  of  the  head  (here  reproduced,  as  are  the  others  illustrating 
the  species  of  this  genus),  drawn  from  specimens  sent  to  me  while 
I  was  in  Dakota  by  Lieut.  0.  Bendire,  United  States  Army.  This 
gentleman's  memoranda  accompanying  the  specimens  indicated 
that  the  habits  of  the  bird  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  other 
Thrashers;  and  that  it  nests  in  cactus,  mezquite,  aud  other 
low  bushes,  laying  usually  three  eggs.  Two  sets  of  eggs  which 
he  obtained  were  takeu,  one  July  18,  the  other  August  20. 
They  measure  about  1.10  inches  in  length  by  0.80  in  breadth, 
and  are  pale  dull  greenish -blue,  speckled  evenly  and  profusely 
with  reddish-brown  dots. 

Later  observations,  made  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw  in  Arizona, 
afford  further  insight  into  the  life  of  this  bird.  He  found  it 
common  in  the  dreary  desert  region  about  Gamp  Lowell,  where 
it  was  associated  with  H.  bendirii  and  H.  crmalis,  and  easily 
distinguished  it  during  life  by  certain  peculiarities  of  flight. 
It  frequented  the  edges  of  the  mezquite  thickets,  hopping 
lightly  over  the  ground  in  search  of  insects.  It  flew  rapidly, 
keeping  generally  close  to  the  ground,  retreating  when  alarmed 
from  one  thicket  to  another,  and  hiding  in  the  dense  brush. 
Sometimes,  when  startled,  it  mounted  to  the  tops  of  the  mez- 
quites  with  quick  nervous  movements  and  continual  jetting 
of  the  long  tail,  emitting  meanwhile  a  succession  of  loud  cluck- 
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ing  notes  to  indicate  its  anger  or  alarm.  In  its  general  dis- 
position, it  appeared  wild  and  suspicions.  Hundreds  of  the 
nests  were  observed  in  the  "cholla"  cactnses ;  but  at  the  time 
(September  1  to  10)  they  were  empty,  and  only  one  bird  in  nest- 
ing-plumage was  found.  "  Near  a  water-hole,  some  thirty  miles 
from  Gamp  Lowell,  where  is  found  a  meagre  supply  of  the 
precious  fluid,  which,  from  long  standing,  becomes  so  stagnant 
and  thick  with  mud  that  the  thirsty  animals  which  pass  through, 
though  suffering  terribly  from  the  effects  of  many  miles'  weary 
travel  over  the  burning  sands,  often  reject  it,  considerable 
nnmbers  of  these  Thrushes  were  noticed  iu  the  throngs  of  the 
commoner  kinds,  as  Sparrows  and  White-winged  Blackbirds, 
which  resort  here  through  the  day  to  slake  their  thirst.  The 
brink  of  the  pool  was  often  crowded  with  hundreds  of  birds 
brought  thus  together  from  common  necessity,  and  forgetful  of 
aught  else  save  the  urgent  need  which  impelled  them  to  seek 
that  spot  from  great  distances." 


Arizona  Thrasher 

Harporhynchas  bendirll 

BalYOrbjIlCllllS  bertlrel,  Co**,  Am.  Nat.  viL  1873,  330,  t  09.— David  Scott,  Am.  Nat.  vli. 
1873,  565  (disallows  the  species,  upon  presumptive  applicability  of  Darwinism).  -£.  B.  if 
H.  NAB.  UL  1874,  500. 
H&rporfcynellllS  bendlrl,  Brtv.  Pr.  Bost.  8oc  xvL  1673,  108  (eggs  redescribed). 

Kartorfcynehus  claeren  ear.  bendtrei,  Hauk.  List  B.  Ariz.  1875,  im. 

HmrfQTfeyBCfcBB  dncMU  w.  bendlerl,  Hnuk.  ZooL  Ezpl.  W.  100  Merid.  1876, 154  (critical). 
Bemdire's  Tfentth,  Oouu%  L  e. 

Hah. — Arizona. 

Ch.  sr. —  6*  9  Rostro  capite  breviore,  ad  basin  robusto,  ad 
apicem  acuminato,  gonyde  subrecto;  tarso  digito  medio  cum  un- 
gue  longiore.  Fusco-cinereus,  subtus  fuscoalbidw,  pectore  macu- 
lis  fusci8  acutUj  lateribus  crissoque  rufesoentibus;  strigis  max- 
illaribus  nulUs. 

£  9  •  Bill  shorter  than  head,  comparatively  stoat  at  base,  very  acnte  at  tip, 
the  culmen  quite  convex,  the  gonys  however  only  just  appreciably  concave. 
Tarsus  a  little  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  Third  and  fourth  pri- 
maries about  equal  and  longest,  fifth  and  sixth  successively  slightly  shorter, 
second  equal  to  seventh,  first  equal  to  penultimate  secondary  in  the 
closed  wing.  Entire  upper  parts,  including  upper  surfaces  of  wings  aud 
tail,  uniform  dull  pale  grayish-brown,  with  narrow,  faintly  rusty  edgings 
of  the  wing-coverts  and  inner  quills,  and  equally  obscure  whitish  tipping  of 
the  tail-feathers.  No  maxillary  nor  auricular  streaks ;  no  markings  about 
the  head  except  slight  speckling  on  the  cheeks.    Under  parts  brownish- 
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white,  palest  (nearly  white)  on  the  belly  and  throat,  more  decidedly  rnsty- 
browuish  od  the  sides,  flunks,  and  crissum,  the  breast  alone  marked  with 
numerous  small  arrow -howl  spots  of  the  color  of  the  back.  Bill  light  colored 
at  base  below,  g  :  Length,  about  !IJ;  wing,  4 ;  tail,  4};  bill  (chord  of  cul 
men),};  along  gape,  1J ;  tarsus,  1J;  middle  toe  and  claw,  \\.  o  rather 
smaller;  wing,  3f,  &c. 

This  species  is  allied  to,  and  in  some  respects  intermediate  between,  H. 
eurtirotlrit  palmeri  and  H.  oincrcm;  its  closest  relationships  being  decidedly 
with  the  latter,  though  the  appearance  of  the  nnder  parts  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent.   It  is  distinguished  from  palmeri  la  being  much  smaller,  with. a  ranch 


Fio.  10.— Head  of  Arixont  Thruhar,  nit.  liio. 
shorter  and  differently  shaped  bill,  different  proportions  of  tarsus  and  toes, 
and  obviously  different  coloration  (compare  measurements  and  description). 
It  comes  much  nearer  H.  ainereui,  in  spite  of  some  decided  differences  both 
of  form  and  color.  In  the  latter,  the  hill,  though  of  nearly  the  same  length, 
is  more  curved ;  the  tarsus  is  not  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw ;  the 
third-sixth  quills  of  the  wing  are  about  equal  and  longest,  the  second 
being  about  equal  to  the  eighth ;  while  the  under  parts  are  as  distinctly  and 
heavily  spotted  as  those  of  H.  rufin  itself.  The  two  are  of  about  the  same 
site,  and  in  the  coloration  of  the  upper  parts  are  much  alike.  While  fnlly 
recognizing  the  close  relationships  of  £T.  bendiriito  H.  anereua — in  fact,  hav- 
ing insisted  npon  them  from  the  outset,  when  it  was  assumed  that  the  bird 
was  nearer  polnteri — I  am  not  prepared  to  assent  to  Mr.  Hsnehaw'a 
reduction  of  the  species  to  a  variety  of  cinereui.  I  recognize  the  conscien- 
tious care  with  which  he  has  made  his  comparisons,  and  regret  that  I  can- 
not agree  with  conclusions  so  drawn,  unlike  those  of  Mr.  D.  Scott,  which 
rest  upon  hasty  speculation. 

The  synonymy  and  characters  of  E.  cine-cut,"  with  a  figure  of  the  head, 
are  given  in  the  subjoined  note,  to  facilitate  comparison. 
*  FUrpokhynchus  CINbbbus.— Saint  Lwxu  Throther. 

Haraorbiaekns  dncress,  Ziu  Pr.  Phils.  Ae*d.  ii.  less,  298  (C*pa  Stint  Luc).— Bai.d. 
Pr.  Phil*,  And.  iL  IBM,  303  (the  mmo).— ScL  Cm.  AB.  lBfll.  B.-Bd.  RAB.  IBM.  46.— 
Elliot.  BNA.  pi.  1.— Coop.  B.  0»1.  I.  WO,  19.— Coma,  Kny,  1B7S,  73.— Coun,  Am.  Nut. 
vil.  1673,  327,  Stl,  f.70.— B.  D.  4>A  NAB.  I,  1874,  40.  pL  4,  I  a, 
HiB. — Lower  California. 

Ch.  6P. —  g  9  Fiuoi-diereus,  infra  albug,  ntaculis   partis,  dUUnettl,  fimcit; 
alia  cauddqtto  fuicit,  ilfw  nlbo-bifaaciatii,  Kao  aibo-terminatd. 
3  S  :  Upper  parts  uniform  ashy-brown,  the  wings  and  tail  similar  bat 
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THE  history  of  tbie  bird  ia  short,  if  not  also  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  familiar  quotation.  That  it  should 
have  been  overlooked  by  all  the  earlier  explorers  in  Arizona 
is  probably  a  result  of  its  extremely  local  distribution ;  in 
fact,  it  is  only  known  to  inhabit  a  very  restricted  area  in  South- 
ern Arizona,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tucson.  It  was  discovered  in 
1872  by  the  zealous  collector  whose  name  it  bears  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  services  he  has  rendered  in  developing  tbe  orni- 
thology of  the  Southwest.  In  the  spring  of  1873,  while  at  Fort 
Randall,  Dakota,  I  received  specimens  from  Lieutenant  Ben- 

rather  purer  and  darker  brown,  the  former  crossed  with  two  white  bars 
formed  by  the  tips  of  the  coverts,  the  latter  tipped  with  white.  Below,  dull 
white,  often  tinged  with  rusty,  especially  behind,  and  thickly  marked  with 
small,  sharp,  triangular  spots  of  dark  brown  or  blackish.  These  spots  are 
all  perfectly  distinct,  and  cover  the  lower  parts  excepting  tbe  throat,  lower 
belly,  and  crissum.  Becoming  smaller  anteriorly,  they  run  up  each  side  of 
the  throat  in  a  maxillary  series  bounding  the  immacnlate  area.  The  sides  of 
the  bead  are  finely  speckled,  nod  tbe  aurionlars  streaked.  Tbe  bill  is  black, 
lightening  at  the  base  below,  and  little  if  any  longer  than  that  of  H.  r«/us, 
though  decidedly  curved.  Length  of  g  about  10  Inches ;  wiDg,  4 ;  tail,  4) ; 
bill,  II ;  tarsus,  1};  middle  toe  and  claw,  1J.     9  averaging  rather  smaller. 


Fis.  U.-Haad  of  Stint  Lneu  Tbruticr.  nit  il». 

Young :  In  a  newly -fledged  specimen,  tbe  upper  parts  are  strongly  tinged. 
with  rusty  brown,  and  this  color  also  edges  the  wings  and  tips  the  tail. 

Tbe  striking  resemblance  of  this  species  to  the  Mountain  Mockingbird, 
(Orotcnpta  montanxs)  has  been  noted.  The  species  is  immediately  distin- 
guished from  any  others  of  the  United  States  by  the  sharpness  of  the  spot- 
ting underneath,  which  equals  that  of  S.  mfut  itself,  the  small  and  strictly 
triangular  character  of  the  spots,  together  with  the  grayish-brown  of  tbe 
upper  parts,  and  Inferior  dimensions.  The  bill  is  shaped  much  as  in  cursi- 
rortrtt  and  palmeri.  H.  ooellalus  of  Mexico  is  even  more  boldly  marked 
below,  bat  the  spots  are  large,  rounded,  nod  block. 
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dire,  who  had  already  perceived  that  the  bird  differed  in  its 
habits  as  well  as  in  its  physical  characters  from  either  of  the 
two  species  (crissalis  and  palmeri)  with  which  he  found  it  asso- 
ciated. These  were  soon  afterward  described  in  the  "  Ameri- 
can Naturalist",  and  the  head  figured  to  show  the  peculiar 
shape  of  the  bill. 

The  Arizona  Thrasher  appears  to  be  less  numerous  than 
either  of  its  associates.  The  only  additional  specimens  which 
have  come  to  hand  since  the  types  were  received  are  three 
taken  at  Camp  Lowell  by  Mr.  Henshaw.  The  bird  is  said  to 
differ  notably  in  its  nesting  habits  from  the  Curve-billed 
Thrasher;  the  latter  building  almost  always  in  cactuses,  while 
Ben  di  re's  uests  in  trees  and  bushes,  preferably  mezquite,  some- 
times thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  A  nest  containing  two 
fresh  eggs  was  found  July  19,  1872.  The  eggs  are  readily 
distinguishable  from  those  of  if.  palmeri.  They  are  simply- 
grayish- white,  instead  of  light  dull  green,  marked  with 
numerous  spots  and  larger  blotches  or  dashes  of  two  shades 
of  reddish-brown,  with  other  markings  of  lilac  or  lavender. 
The  markings  tend  to  aggregate  about  the  larger  end,  instead 
of  being  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  surface.  There  is 
comparatively  little  inequality  in  the  contour  of  the  two  ends  ; 
the  size  is  about  1.00  by  0.73.  A  specimen  measured  by  me 
was  only  0.96  by  0.70  j  others,  according  to  Dr.  Brewer,  were 
1.10  by  0.75. 

According  to  the  observations  recorded  by  its  discoverer, 
and  also  by  Mr.  Henshaw,  the  general  habits  of  the  species 
are  not  peculiar  in  comparison  with  those  of  its  congeners. 


Yuma  Thrasher 

HarporhynclMMi  redlvivoa  lecontii 

ToiOStoma  toCOltot,  Lawr.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  T.  ▼.  1852,  121  (Fort  Yuma).— Bd.  8tan»bury'« 

Rep.  OSL.  1858,  329. 
HarporhyoehlU  lecOBtel,  Bp.  "  CR.  xxrllL  1854,  57 ;  Not.  Delattre,  39.**— BdL  BNA.  1858.  350 ; 

ed.  of  1880,  350,  pi.  50 ;  U.  8.  Mez.  B.  Snnr.  IL  pt  U.  1859,  Birdi,  12,  pL  12.— Bd.  RAB.  1864, 

47.— Gdnm,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  65  (near  Fort  Mojave,  Ariz.).— Coop.  Am.  Nat.  11L  1869, 

188,  473.— Coop.  B.  Cal.  L 1870,  17. 
Harporhynctus  lecoatll,  ScL  PZ3.  1859,  339  (critical).— Oomm,  IbU,  2d  aer.  IL 1868,  259. 
Harporhynchu  redlTlras  var.  lecontll,  Oou*&,  Key,  1872,  75. 
HarporhyDChas  rcttrlYns  var.  leooitel,  Ooue;  Am.  Nat.  vU.  1873,  328.— B.  B.SfR.  NAB.  L 

1874,  44,  pi.  4,  f.  3.— £**«*.  List  B.  Aria.  1875, 154. 

Le  Coate's  Thrasher,  IL  cc 
Hab. — Immediate  valley  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  Rivera. 
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b.   LECONTIT. — Cinereux,    alia    cavddqve    concoloribm ;    infra 
dilutior,  gvla  albidd,  strigis  maxillaribus  fusois,  ventre  aria&oqite 
i  ochraceia. 


This  form,  with  the  size  and  proportions  substantially  the  lame  as  those 
of  redantnu  proper,  differs  very  notably  in  tbe  pallor  of  all  tbe  coloration, 
being  in  fact  a  bleached  desert  race.  Excepting  the  slight  maxillary  streaks, 
them  are  no  decided  markings  anywhere ;  and  the  change  from  tbe  pale 
Mb  of  the  general  nnder  parts  to  the  brownish-yellow  of  the  lower  belly 
aud  crissnm  is  very  gradual. 

Tbe  characters  of  the  typical  form  are  subjoined  for  comparison.* 
*  HjBPORHTNCHCS  HEDivivus. — California  'IhraeJier. 
■araeireltTI**,  On*.  Pr.Pnlla.And.il.  1849,161;  I1L  1846,  113  (California). 
TOIMWU  PCilTlTS,  Qurnh.  Jonrn.  PliUa.  Acad.  Bd  tor.  I.  1847,  49— Bd.  Stanubiir y '■  Rev.  Q8L. 
IBM,  3ffl.-  -Hiirm.  Jonrn.  Phlla.  Acad.  II.  1853.  984— Ota,  III.  IKS,  260,  pi.  42.— ri Iter,, 
Pr.  Pblla.  Acad.  *IL  1855  308  ("  Haw  Haileo  "). 
Innlni  rNliltis,  Bp.  CA.  L  1850,  217.— Set  PZ3.  18JT,  198  (California). 
Baratrfcyachas  nilrlTU.  fet.  Ann.  f.  NatnrE.  1848,  m.  i.  98.— Bd.  una.  1858,  349.— Set 

PZ8.1B5D,  339  (critical).— Xmt.Pt.  Phlla.  Acad.  iL  1859,  191  (Callfoml»).-.fid.  RAB.  ISM. 
48— Cooji.  Ain.  N»L  111.  1889,  IBS;  It.  1871,  7S7;  Till.  1874,  17— CMjl.  B.  CaL  L  1870,  15— 
Coatf,  Kcj.  1879,  75.- Com,  Am.  Hat  Til.  1373.  327,  f.  S6.--B.B.  if  JLNAB.L18M, 
43,  pL  4,  I  4. 

Hab. — Coast  region  of  California. 


Flo.  19.— Bud  of  California  Thrasher ;  oat.  ills. 

Ch.  bp. —  d*  C  ImnuKulatut,  alia  oauddqae  innotalin,  rottro  arcttato.  Oli- 
raceo-fiuemi,  si&fai  dilutior,  ventre  cristoqut  rvfteamtibat,  guld  albd,  lateribux 
oajpilia  /aacia,  aUo-atriatis,  roetra  nigrj. 

g:  No  spots  anywhere;  tbe  wings  and  tail  without  decided  barring  or 
tipping.  Bill  as  long  as  the  bead  or  longer,  bow-shaped,  black.  Wings  very 
■Utah  shorter  than  the  tail.  Above,  dark  oily  olive-brown,  the  wings  and  tail 
similar,  bnt  rather  purer  brown.  Below,  a  paler  shade  of  the  color  of  the 
npper  parts,  with  the  belly  and  oriBsnm  strongly  maty-brown,  the  throat 
definitely  whitish  in  marked  contrast,  and  not  bordered  by  decided  maxillary 
streaks.  Cheeks  and  auricula™  blackish-brown,  with  sharp  whitish  shaft 
streaks.  Length  off,  Hi;  wing,  4  or  rather  less;  tall,  5  or  more;  bill  (chord 
of  enlmen),  nearly  or  qnlte  L50 ;  tarsus  as  long  as  the  bill ;  middle  toe  and 
claw  about  the  same.     $  similar,  rather  smaller. 
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LE  CONTE'3  Thrasher  still  bears  off  the  palm  for  rarity, 
even  in  competition  with  the  newly-found  H.  bendirii. 
Though  it  has  been  known  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
only  three  or  four  specimens  have  come  to  hand.  The  original 
was  taken  at  Fort  Yuma7  at.  the  junction  of  the  Gila  with  the 
Colorado.  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper  states  that  he  secured  two  near 
Fort  Mojave,  along  the  route  in  the  Colorado  Valley  to  the  San 
Bernardino  Mountains,  where,  however,  he  found  them  "  rather 
common"  in  thickets  of  low  bushes.  He  discovered  an  empty 
nest  built  in  a  yucca,  like  that  of  H.  redivivus.  In  September, 
1865, 1  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  the  bird  myself,  about 
fifteen  miles  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  at  a  point  a  little 
above  Fort  Mojave,  and  I  managed,  not  without  difficulty,  to 
secure  a  single  individual.  It  was  in  excellent  plumage,  and, 
having  been  killed  with  a  touch  of  fine  shot  and  preserved  with 
special  care,  made  a  very  fine  specimen.  We  had  come  through 
the  "Union  Pass"  of  a  low  range  of  mountains,  or  high  line  of 
bluffs,  which  flank  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  and  were  prepar- 
ing to  make  a  "  dry  camp  "in  a  sterile,  cactus-ridden  plain,  which 
stretches  across  toward  the  broken  ground  where  Beale's  Springs 
are  situated,  when,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  this  singular 
whitish-looking  bird  caught  my  eye.  Though  I  was  not  at  the 
moment  in  an  enthusiastic  frame  of  mind  respecting  ornithology, 
the  sight  was  enough  to  arouse  what  little  energy  a  hard  day's 
march  had  not  knocked  out  of  me,  and  I  started  on  what  came, 
near  being  a  wild-goose  chase  after  the  coveted  prize.  It  is 
bad  enough  to  play  the  jack-rabbit  among  Arizona  cactuses  in 
broad  daylight,  and  to  be  obliged  to  skip  about  in  the  uncer- 
tain glimmering  of  evening  is  discouraging  in  the  extreme. 
My  bird  had  the  best  of  it  for  awhile,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
sport,  as  it  fluttered  from  one  cactus  bush  to  another,  with  the 
desultory  yet  rapid  flight  that  is  so  confusing,  and  makes  oue 
hesitate  to  risk  a  poor  shot,  in  momentary  expectation  of  getting 
a  better  chance.*  At  length,  it  dived  into  the  recesses  of  a  large 
yucca,  where  it  stood  motionless  just  one  instant  too  long.  I 
did  not  see  it  fall,  and  feared  I  had  missed,  till,  on  gaining  the 
spot,  I  found  the  body  of  the  once  sprightly  and  vivacious  bird 
hanging  limp  in  a  crevice  of  the  thick  fronds.  As  I  smoothed 
its  disordered  plumage,  and  strolled  back  to  camp,  I  felt  the 
old-time  glow  which  those  who  are  in  the  secret  kuow  was  not 
entirely  due  to  the  exercise  I  had  taken. 
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trissal  Thrasher 


iMNlMM  CHMall*,  Bcxry,  Pr.  Palls  Aoad.  1. 1898,  11T  <"  N«-  Hnleo  "}. 

BiQWfeTMehu  Srlasslls,  Bi.  BNA.  IBM,  390;  auaa,  JBflO,  pi.  89.— tfji«y.  Pr.  Phil*.  Acid. 

it.  ib»,  iw.—sci  pzs.  less,  339  (onueaK.— Bi.  rab.  ism,  «.— com*,  pr.  rails. 

Acad.  iTlit.  1868,  69  ( A riionn).— Caop.  Am.  Nat  UL  1899,  173.— Oovp.  B.  Cat.  I.  187V,  18, 
if.— Onur,  Kay,  1SK,  73.— Gbaij,  Am.  Nat.  t[.  1873,  370  (nsrt  and  ofSi) ;  rIL  1873, 
*a»  (.  «.—  Brag,  Pr.  Bon.  Soc.  Iti.  1873,  108  (B(g).—  S.  HI.  NAB.  1.  1874,  47,  pL  4, 
f.  I.— Tarr.  rf  Hbu*.  Rap.  Orn.Spaea.  1874,  6.— Htnik.  Rap.  Orn.  Space,  1874,  40  (Saint 
Onrp,  Utah).  «T  lArtaona).— (ftaai.  Ltet  B.  Aria.  1875,  1S4— Start.  Zool.  Bipl.  W, 
100  Harld.  1878,  138. 

lUrparrjsthi*  erlnain,  ad  i.«'  Rap.  Colo.  R.  pt  r.  laai,  0. 

M-waui  Thrasher,  b.  b.  *  a.  l  «. 

Has. — Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Ssuthern  Utah,  and  California  in  the  Colo- 
rado Valley. 

Gh.  sp. —  g  Immacnlatus,  alia  eaud&que  innotatu,  rostra 
arcuate,  graciUimo,  nigro.  Ftueo-eineretu,  iirfra  dilutior,  gulA 
aibd  itrigis  maxillaribw  nigrit,  eristo  cattaneo. 

$  Brownish-ash,  with  a  faint  olive  shade,  the  wiags  and  tail  purer  and 
darker  fuscous,  without  white  edging  or  tipping.  Below,  a  paler  ebade  of 
the  color  of  the  upper  parts.  Throat  and  side  of  the  lower  jaw  white, 
with  Sharp  black  maxillary  streaks.  Cheeks  and  auricnlars  speckled  with 
whitish.  Under  tail-corerts  deep  rich  chestnut,  in  marked,  contrast 
with  the    surrounding   parts.    Bill   black,  slenderer  for   its  length  than 


Pio.  13.— Haadaf  OrhsalTlrSBttsrj  >■*«.  *»•■ 
that  of  any  other  epeoies,  as  long  as  that  of  raiiriwM,  ircnate.  Length, 
about  12  inches;  wing,  4  or  rather  less;  tail,  about  6  (more  or  less, 
thus  absolutely  longer  than  in  any  other  species),  its  lateral  feathers  14 
shorter  than  the  central  ones ;  bill,  11. ;  tarsus,  It ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1J. 
Belonging  to  tbe  group  of  unspotted  Thrashers,  with  very  long  arcuate 
bills,  this  One  species  Is  immediately  distinguished  by  tbe  abruptly  chestnut 
under  tail-coverts,  the  contrast  being  fully  as  great  as  that  seen  in  tbe  Cat- 
bird, Jfisias  oarolitmuU—la  fact,  the  bird  looks  not  very  unlike  a  glgautio 
faded-on  t  Catbird.  The  sharp  black  maxillary  streaks  are  also  a  strong 
character.  The  bill  is  extremely  slender,  the  tail  at  a  minimum  of  length, 
and  the  feet  are  notably  smaller  than  those  of  B.  raiirirus. 
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IT  only  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  Griasal  Thrasher 
to  finish  our  notice  of  the  interesting  genus  Rarporhynchus. 
I  have  never  seen  the  bird  alive ;  bat,  to  judge  from  the  meagre 
published  records  respecting  it,  its  general  habits  are  in  no 
wise  peculiar,  and  may  be  passed  over  without  further  com- 
ment. The  species  was  not  discovered  until  about  1858,  when 
a  specimen  obtained  by  himself  near  Mimbres  was  described 
by  Dr.  T.  G.  Henry,  of  the  Army — a  zealous  naturalist,  whose 
untimely  recall  from  this  world's  duties  cut  short  a  career  which 
opened  in  full  promise  of  usefulness  and  honor.  Shortly  after- 
ward, in  1863,  a  second  specimen  was  procured  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Mollhausen,  while  associated  with  Dr.  O.  B.  R.  Kennedy  on 
the  natural  history  work  of  one  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  surveys, 
under  command  of  Lieutenant  Whipple ;  this  was  taken  at  Fort 
Yuma.  Quite  recently,  a  specimen  was  taken  by  a  different 
person  at  Saint  George,  in  Southern  Utah,  June  8, 1870.  These 
three  extreme  points  give  us  the  angles  of  a  triangle  by  which 
the  distribution  of  the  species,  as  far  as  present  knowledge 
goes,  may  be  plotted.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  range  is  a 
little  more  extended  than  that  of  LeConte's,  Bendire's,  or 
Palmer's  Thrasher,  with  all  three  of  which  the  Grissal  Thrasher 
is  associated  in  portions  of  Arizona ;  and  we  are  led  to  infer 
that  when  the  "  topography"  of  the  other  three  species  is  fully 
determined,  it  will  be  found  no  less  extensive.  For  there  is 
nothing  peculiar  in  the  economy  or  requirements  of  any  one  of 
the  four  in  comparison  with  the  rest. 

Though  the  nidification  of  the  Grissal  Thrasher  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  its  associates  just  mentioned,  its  egg  is 
entirely  different,  and  unique  in  the  genus,  as  far  as  known,  in 
being  whole-colored.  It  measures  an  inch  and  an  eighth  or  a 
seventh  in  length  by  a  little  over  four-fifths  of  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  is  of  a  rich  emerald-green  color,  with  a  shade  of 
blue,  entirely  free  from  markings — at  least,  such  is  the  case  in 
all  the  specimens  which  have  been  examined  by  naturalists. 
The  nest  and  eggs  appear  to  have  been  first  collected  by  the 
person  who  found  the  bird  at  Saint  George;  though  the 
earliest  published  account  of  them  was  a  short  note  which  I 
communicated  to  the  u  American  Naturalist"  in  1872,  giving 
the  results  of  Lieutenant  Bendire's  observations  respecting  the 
species,  made  at  Tucson.  According  to  Dr.  Brewer,  the  Saint 
George  nest  was  an  oblong  flat  structure,  with  very  slight  de- 
pression, consisting  of  coarse  sticks  loosely  put  together,  with. 
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an  inner  finishing  of  similar  bat  finer  material ;  the  outer  por- 
tion was  a  foot  long  by  seven  inches  broad ;  the  inner  nest  was 
circular,  with  a  diameter  of  four  and  a  half  inches.    The  site  of 
this  nest  is  not  mentioned. 

During  the  latter  partof  March,  1872,  Lieutenant  Bendire  took 
no  less  than  six  nests  in  Southern  Arizona.  "  The  nest,"  he 
writes,  u  is  externally  composed  of  dry  sticks,  some  of  which 
are  fully  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ;  the  lining  consists  exclu- 
sively of  dry  rotten  fibres  of  a  species  of  wild  hemp,  or  Ascle- 
pias ;  in  none  of  the  nests  did  I  find  any  roots,  leaves  or  hair. 
The  inner  diameter  of  the  nest  is  about  three  inches,  with  a 
depth  of  about  two  inches.  None  of  the  nests  were  more  than 
three  feet  from  the  ground.  In  two  cases  I  found  nests  in  a 
dense  bushy  thicket  of  wild  currant,  twice  again  on  willow 
bashes,  and  in  another  instance  in  an  ironwood  bush.  The 
usnal  number  of  eggs,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  is  only  two ; 
they  are  of  an  emerald  green  color,  unspotted.  The  first  set  I 
found,  March  22d,  contained  small  embryos;  the  third,  next 
day,  was  a  single  egg  with  a  very  large  embryo;  it  was  broken, 
and  must  have  been  laid  as  early  as  March  10th.  From  the 
number  of  nests  taken  it  would  appear  that  the  bird  is  com- 
mon, but  such  is  by  no  means  the  case — I  believe  I  have  found 
every  nest  of  it  on  the  Billito.  The  Bed- vented  Thrush  is  very 
shy,  restless  and  quick  in  its  movements,  and  hard  to  observe. 
It  appears  to  prefer  damp  shady  localities  near  water-courses, 
and  confines  itself  principally  to  spots  where  the  wild  currant 
is  abundant.  At  present,  March  27th,  it  appears  to  feed  prin- 
cipally on  insects.  Its  flight  is  short — only  long  enough  to  en- 
able the  bird  to  reach  the  next  clump  of  bushes.  It  seems  to 
have  more  frequent  recourse  to  running  than  to  flying,  and 
dives  through  the  densest  undergrowth  with  great  ease  and 
rapidity.77 


CHAPTER  II.— BLUEBIRDS 


Fam.  SAXICOLID^E 

RECOGNITION  of  the  family  Saxicolidce  is  purely  a  conven- 
tional matter,  in  which  most  ornithologists  tacitly  agree  to 
follow  each  other  upon  no  better  ground  than  that  of  precedent. 
The  characters  of  the  only  genus  with  which  we  have  here  to 
do  will  be  found  beyond  under  head  of  Sialia,  no  definition  of 
the  whole  group  being  attempted — none  being,  perhaps,  prac- 
ticable. The  limitation  of  the  group  fluctuates  with  different 
authors,  especially  on  the  side  next  to  Turduke.  As  usually 
constituted,  it  contains  about  a  dozen  genera  and  upward  of  a 
hundred  species,  which  agree  in  possessing  10  primaries,  of 

which  the  first  is  very  short  or 
spurious,  and  booted,  tarsi.  It 
is  essentially  an  Old  World 
group,  represented  in  the  west- 
ern hemisphere  only  by  the 
characteristic  American  genus 
Sialia,  with  three  species,  and 
by  a  single  species  of  the  typi- 
cal genus  Saxicola,  some  of  the 
no.  14.— Detaiii  of  •traoture  of  saxicoia.  details  of  the  external  form  of 
which  are  illustrated  in  fig.  14.  This  species,  the  well-known 
Stone  Chat  or  Wheatear  of  Europe,  &  cenanthe,  occurs  sparingly 
in  Greenland,  along  the  North  Atlantic  coast  of  America,  and 
also  in  Alaska ;  it  is  generally  considered  as  simply  a  straggler 
from  the  Old  World,  but  it  is  apparently  not  rare  in  Labrador, 
in  which  country  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  breeds. 

Genus  SIA1IA  Swainson 

Chars. — Primaries  10,  the  1st  spurious  and  very  short. 
Wings  pointed,  the  tip  formed  by  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  quills. 
Tail  much  shorter  than  the  wings,  emarginate.  Bill  about  half 
as  long  as  the  head  or  less,  straight,  stout,  wider  than  deep  at 
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the  base,  compressed  beyond  the  nostrils,  notched  near  the  tip, 

the  calinen  at  first  straight,  then  gently  convex  at  the  end,  gonys 

slightly   convex  and  ascending,  commissure  slightly  carved 

throughout-     Nostrils  overhang  and  nearly  concealed  by  the 

projecting  bristly  feathers  of  the  forehead.     Lores  and  chin 

likewise  bristly.    Gape  ample,  the  rictus  cleft  to  below  the  eyes, 

furnished  with  a  moderately  developed  set  of  bristles  reaching 

about  opposite  the  nostrils.    Feet  short,  though  rather  stoat, 

adapted  exclusively  for  perching  (in  Saxicola,  and  o.her  typical 

genera,  the  structure  of  the  feet  indicates  terrestrial  habits). 

Tarsi  not  longer  than  the  middle  toe.    Lateral  toes  of  unequal 

lengths.    Claws  all  strongly  carved. 

Blue  is  the  principal  color  of  this  beautiful  genus,  which  con- 
tains three  species,  all  of  them  occurring  in  the  Colorado  region. 
They  are  strictly  arboricole,  frequent  the  skirts  of  woods,  cop- 
pices, waysides,  and  weedy  fields;  nest  differently  from  the 
Thrashes,  in  holes,  and  lay  whole-colored  eggs ;  readily  become 
semi-domesticated,  like  the  Swallows,  House  Wren,  and  House 
Sparrow;  feed  upon  insects  and  berries ;  and  have  a  melodfous 
warbling'  song.    They  are  peculiar  to  America,  and  appear  to 
have  no  exact  representatives  in  the  other  hemisphere. 


Wilaon's  Bluebird 

Stella  alalia 

HotftCllla  •lftlift*  Linn.  8N.  1.  1758,  187,  no.  25  (ex  Gates,  et  Edw.  ).—Linn.  SN.  1. 1766,  336, 
no.  38.— Tw*.  SN.  i.  1806,  610.— Leu.  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  416. 
Hatactlla  sealts,  Q*.  8N.i.  1788, 989,  no.  38. 
Ftceaala  sails,  Schaefer,  Mas.  Orn.  1789,  36,  no.  129. 

ftjlTl*  ftl*H»»  Laih.  10. 1L  1790,  532,  no  44.— V.  OAS.  il.  1807,  40,  pig.  101, 102, 103,— WiU.  AO. 
L  1808,  56.  pi.  3,  f.— .— Liekt.  "  Prels-Verz.  lies.  Yog.  1830,  2M;  J.  f.  O.  1863,57.— 
Qcrhardi,  Ntam.  ill.  1853,  3&.—Goa$t,  Alabama,  1859,  l^.—Freybcrg,  ZooL  Gart  xL 
1870,  191  (In  captivity). 
SftXlCDlft  Stalls,  Bp.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  T.  11.  1826,  89. 
ABfelte  stftltft,  Nutt.  Man.  L 1832,  444,  flg. 

SlallA  SlAllft.  HaUUmun,  "  Trego's  Geo*,  of  Penna.  1843,  77".— Bd.  SNA.  1858,  222.— Barn. 
Smlthaon.  Rep.  for  I860,  1861,  435.— Qund.  J.  f.  O.  1861,  324  (Cnba).— Oouee  if  Prent. 
Smiths.  Rep.  for  1961, 1862,  405.— Hoyrf.  Tr.  Am.  Phllos.Soo.  ziL  1862, 159  (Upper  Missouri 
Rlrer).— Verr.  Pr.  Earns  Inst  ill.  1862,  145.— Toy/.  Ibli,  ir.  1862,  128.— Qund.  J.  f.  O. 
1862, 177  (Cuba).— Boardm.  Pr.  Boat.  Soe.  Ix.  1862,  124.— Allen,  Pr.  Essex  Init.  Iv.  1864, 
OS.— Bd,  Rot.  AB.  1864,  62.— ZTress.  Ibis,  i*.  1865,  475  (Texas).— Afeflw.  Pr.  Essex  Inst, 
y.  1866,  84  (Canada  West).— Lawr.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  Till.  1866,  282.— Butch.  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  xx.  1868,  149  (Texas).— Coast,  Am.  Nat.  11.  1868,  161.— Oouee,  Pr.  Essex  Inst.  v. 
1868,  268.— Ooues,  Pr.  Host.  Soe.  xll.  1868,  lm.—Haldeman,  Am.  Nat.  Ui.  1869,  159  (claims 
the  name).— Ooop.  Am.  Nat.  ill  1869,  39  (Montana).— Nauman,  Am.  Nat  Hi.  1869,  390.— 
Tumb.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 92 ;  Pbila.  ed.  15.— Tripp*,  pr.  Ess.  Inst  vi.  1871, 115  (Minnesota).— 
Allen,  Bull.  MCZ.  li.  1871,  260 ;  ill.  1872, 174  (Kansas).— Holden,  Pr.  Bosi.  Soe.  xv.  1872, 
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194  (Black  Hilli).— Afoyn.  Pr.  Boit  Soc  xlv.  1873,  358.— Scott,  Pr.  Bon.  Soc  xv.  W72, 
221.— WW,  Am.  Nat.  vL  1872, 173  (albino).— Jfoyn.  B.  Fla.  1872,  23.— Couee,  Key,  1972, 
76.— GuiuZ.  J.  t  O.  1872,  409  (Cab a).— Purdie,  Am.  Nat.  vii.  1873,  693.— Trippe,  Pr. 
Boat.  Boo.  xt.  1673,  234.— Ridg.  Bull  Euex  Inst  v.  1873,  179  (Colorado).— Merr.  Am. 
Nat.  rill.  1874,  &.—Oouts,  BNW.  1874,  13.— Bd.  Br.  4-  Ry.  N AB.  L 1874,  62,  flg.  pi.  5, 
1  3.— Brew.  Pr.  Boit  Soc.  xviL  1875,  438. 

LuSCfnlasiallS,  Giebel,  Vogel,  1860,  44,  fig.  94. 

Sclalla  SClallS,  £«  jtfotae,  (Ms.  Oaoad.  1661,  202. 

Blalla  Wllftonll,  "Sw.  Zool.  Joarn.  UL  1827,  173".— Pea*.  Rep.  Orn.  Mags.  1839,  316.— Burnett, 
Pr.  Bott  Soc.  It.  1851, 116.— Cabot,  Nanm.  11.  Heft  III.  1852,  66.—Thomps.  NH.  Vermont, 
1853, 85,  tg.—  Woodk.  8itgreave's  Rep.  1853,  68.— Hoy,  Pr.  Phlla.  Aoad.  vl.  1853,  313.— 
Read,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  vi.  1853,  399.— Kennie.  Tr.  Illinois  Agrie.  Soc  L  1855,  583.— Prat- 
ten,  Tr.  Illinois  Agric.  Soc  i.  1655,  603.—Haym.  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  Till.  1856,  290.— Bkiu*, 
8mith*on.  Rep.  for  1858,  1859,  287  (Bermuda).— Willie,  8mlUuon.  Rep.  for  1858, 1859, 
212  (Nova  8eotia).— Hoy,  Smlthson.  Rep.  for  1864,  1865,  438.— [Chittenden,]  Am.  Nat.  v. 
1871,  167. 

Erytbaea  (Stall*)  wllsonll,  S.ifR.  FBA.  li.  1831,  210. 

Slalia  wllsonl,  Bp.  C.  &  OL.  1838,  16.— Puin.  Pr.  E«g.  Inst.  1. 1856,  208.— Sel.  PZ3. 1856,  293 
(Cordova).—  Kneel.  Pr.  Port.  8oc  vi.  1857,  233.— Max.  J.  f.  O.  vL  1858,  120.— Scl.  PZS. 
1858,  297  (Parada).— Sel  PZS.  1859,  362(Xalapa).— ScL  PZS.  1859,  371  (Oaxaca).— 8.  fyS. 
+  Ibis,  i.  1859,  8  (Guatemala).— Martens,  J.  f.  O.  1859,  213  (Bermuda).— Tayl.  Ibis,  11.  1860, 
110  (Honduras).— &  if  S.  Ibis,  U.  I860,  29  (Guatemala).— Owen,  Ibis,  UL  1861,  60  (Guate- 
mala, breeding). 

Stella  WllBOllla,  WaiU*,  Rep.  Mississippi,  1854,  319. 

Blalla  azorea,  S*>.  Phllos.  Mag.  i.  1827,  369.— Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1864,  62  (Mexico).— Sumick. 
Mem.  Bost.  Soc  1. 1869,  544  (Vera  Cruz). 

nubecula  carollnensls,  BrU$.  Orn.  til.  423. 

Blue-backed  Red-breast  Warbler,  Penn.  AZ.  ii.  1785,  398,  no.  281. 

Rouge-gorge  bleue  de  la  Caroline,  Buff.  "  v.  212  " ;  PE.  390,  f.  1, 2, 

Blaue  Roth-Kebleln,  Sckaeff.  1.  c 

Blaue  Sanger,  Giebel,  l.  c. 

Fauvef  te  bleue  et  rousse  Le  Moine,  l.  c. 

Bluebird,  dates,  Car.  1.  47,  pi.  47. 

Bine  Redbreast,  Edv.  Birds,  pi.  24. 

Blue  Warbler,  Lath.  Syn.  U.  pt  U.  1783,  446.  no.  40. 

Common  Bluebird,  Eastern  Bluebird,  Wilson's  Bluebird,  American  Bluebird,  Bed- 
breasted  Bluebird,  v«Xg. 
Hab. — Eastern  United  States,  Canada,  and  Nova  Scotia.  West  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Montana  and  Wyoming  (Milk  River,  Cooper;  Black  Hills,  Holdcn)  ; 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  Bermudas.  Cuba. 
Mexico  (with  &  "azurea")*  South  to  Guatemala.  Breeds  throughout  its 
range.    Winters  in  the  Southern  States. 

Oh.  sp. —  6*  Azurea,  svbtus  castanea,  ventre  albo,  rostro  pedi- 
busque  nigris.  2  Fuscoccerulea,  alls  cauddque  ocerulescentibus, 
infra  pallida  rufay  ventre  albo. 

£ ,  in  fair  plumage :  Rich  azure-blue  (clear  cobalt),  the  ends  of  the  wing- 
quills  blackish ;  throat,  breast,  and  sides  of  the  body  deep  chestnut ;  belly 
and  cri8snm  white  or  bluish-white.  The  blue  extends  around  the  head  on 
the  sides  and  often  fore  part  of  the  chin,  so  that  the  chestnut  is  frequently 
cut  off  from  the  bill.    Length,  6f-7  ;  extent,  12-13 ;  wing,  3f-4  ;  tail,  2f-3. 

£ ,  in  winter,  fall,  and  in  general  when  not  full-plnmaged :  Blue  of  the 
upper  parts  interrupted  by  reddish-brown  edging  of  the  feathers,  or  obscured 
by  a  general  brownish  wash.  White  of  belly  more  extended ;  tone  of  the 
other  under  parts  paler.  In  many  eastern  specimens,  the  reddish-brown 
skirting  of  the  feathers  of  the  back  blends  into  a  decided  dorsal  patch ;  and 
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'when  this  state,  as  sometimes  happens,  is  accompanied  by  more  than 

ordinary  extension  of  bine  on  the  throat,  they  very  closely  resemble  S.  mexicana. 

$ ,  in  fall  plumage :  Bloe  of  the  upper  parts  mixed  and  obscured  with 

much  dnll  reddish-brown,  becoming  bright  and  pare,  however,  on  the  rump, 

tail,  and  wings.      Under  parts  paler  and  more  rusty-brown,  with  more 

abdominal  white  than  in  the  male.    Little  if  any  smaller  than  the  male. 

Young,  newly  fledged :  Brown,  becoming  blue  on  the  winj^s  and  tail,  the 
back  sharply  marked  with  shaft-lines  of  whitish.  Nearly  all  the  under  parts 
closely  and  uniformly  freckled  with  white  and  brownish.  A  white  ring 
round  the  eye;  inner  secondaries  edged  with  brown.  From  this  stage,  in 
whioh  the  sexes  are  indistinguishable,  to  the  perfectly  adult  condition,  the 
bird  changes  by  insensible  degrees. 

In  Mexican-bred  specimens,  the  blue  has  a  slight  greenish  shade,  approach- 
ing that  of  &  arctica,  and  does  not  ordinarily  extend  on  the  side  of  the  bead 
below  the  eyes;  the  tail  is  rather  longer.    This  is  the  basis  of  S.  "  aznrea." 

LIKE  the  Thrasher,  the  Bluebird  barely  reaches  the  confines 
of  the  Colorado  Basin,  fairly  within  which  it  does  not  yet 
appear  to  have  been  found.  The  northern  limit  of  its  distribu- 
tion is  nearly  coincident  with  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  though  including  a  portion  at  least  of  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia.  The  westernmost  quotations  I  have  found  are  those 
of  Dr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Holden,  and  Mr.  Ridgway,  which  indicate 
its  extension  to  the  Milk  Eiver  in  Montana,  the  Black  Hills, 
lying  across  the  boundary  between  Dakota  and  Wyoming,  and 
the  mountains  (probably  the  eastern  foothills)  of  Colorado  Ter- 
ritory. In  Mexico,  the  species  occurs  together  with  the  slight 
modification  known  as  8.  "  azurea."  It  sometimes  penetrates 
to  Central  America;  other  extralimital  localities  assigned  are 
Cuba  and  the  Bermudas,  to  which  doubtless  the  Bahamas 
should  be  added.  It  breeds  indifferently  throughout  its  United 
States  range,  and  spends  the  winter  in  great  numbers  in  the 
Southern  States. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Bluebird's  habits  and 
manners,  familiar  to  every  one.  In  the  Middle  States,  it  is  one 
of  the  earliest  spring  arrivals,  with  the  Robins,  Grackles,  and 
Pewits,  before  the  Swallows  come ;  it  is  occasionally  observed 
during  warm  weather  in  February,  or  even  in  January,  and 
may  be  suspected  even  of  lingering  through  the  winter  when 
not  too  severe.  But  it  disappears  in  inclement  weather,  doubt- 
less taking  the  short  flight  southward  which  brings  it  to  a  more 
congenial  climate ;  yet,  ready  to  yield  to  the  allurements  of  a 
few  bright  sunny  days,  it  soon  returns  with  its  cheery,  voluble 
warbling,  inseparable  from  the  associations  of  spring-time,  pre- 
saging all  the  hopeful  aspirations  of  the  awakening  year.    This 
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song  is  melody  without  great  power;  delightful  modulation 
without  exhibition  of  the  highest  art :  it  is  sweet  and  charming, 
lacking  great  force,  yet  with  a  touch  of  such  nervous  quality 
that  more  is  left  to  the  imagination  than  is  revealed.  Like  the 
sunshine  of  the  days  when  the  year  is  young,  and  nature  seems 
to  pause  to  gather  strength  for  her  intended  triumphs,  this  melt- 
ing music  of  the  Bluebird  is  full  of  delicious  languor  and  dreamy 
voluptuousness,  suggesting  the  possibilities  of  all  things,  ex- 
pressing the  realities  of  none.  It  is  a  promise  and  a  pledge  of 
the  future,  like  the  unconscious  yearning  of  a  maiden  for  what 
she  knows  not. 


Western  or  Mexican  Bluebird    , 

Stall*  mexleana 

Stella  mexieana,  8.  *  R.  FBA.  ii.  1831, 202.— Bp.  C.  &  OL.  1838, 16.-  0am*.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  HL 
1846,  113  (California).— Qamb.  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad.  1. 1847,  37.— Sci.  PZS.  1856, 293  (Cor- 
dova).— Sd.  PZS.  1857, 126  (California).— Bd.  BNA.  1858,293.— 8cl  PZ6. 1859, 235  (Van- 
eonver).— Sel.  PZS.  1859,  362  (Xalapa).— Henry,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xL  1859,  106  (New 
Mexico).— Xantug,  Pr.  PhUa.  Aead.  xl.  1659.  190  (California).— Hetrm.  PRRR.  x.  1859, 
43.— ffenn.  PRRR.  x.  1859,  23.— C.  *  8.  NH  WT.  i860,  173.—  Bd.  Ivei'i  Rep.  pt.  r.  1861, 
5.—Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1864,  63.— Cones,  IbU,  1'.  1865,  163  (Arizona).— Ooues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
XYlil.  1866,  66  (Fort  Whipple,  Ariz.).— Corns,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xx.  1868,  82  (Arizona).— 
Brown,  Ibis,  iv».  1868, 420  (Vancouver).— Coop.  Am.  Nat.  Ui.  1869,  32. 185.— Sumick.  Mem. 
Bost  80c.  i.  1869,  544  (Vera  Cruz).— Coop.  Pr.  Cala.  Acad.  1870,  75  (Colorado  River).— 
Coop.  B.  Cal.  1. 1870,  28.— Coop.  Am.  Nat.  iv.  1871,  758.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bout  80c.  xv.  1872, 
194  (Colorado).— Allen,  Ball.  MCZ.  liL  1872,  174  (Colorado).— Oouet,  Key,  1872,  76— 
Aiken,  Am.  Nat.  vii.  1873,  16.— Coop.  Am.  Nat.  vili.  1874.  16.— Ooues.  BNW.  1874,  14; 
Trippe,  Ibid.  229.*—  Bd.  Br.  ifRf.  NAB.  1.  1874,  65,  pi.  5,  f.  2.—Tarr.  4  Hensk.  Rep.  Orn. 
Spec*.  1874,  l.—Hensk.  ibid  98.— NtUon,  Pr.  Boat.  Boo.  xvll.  1875,  356.— Hensk.  List  B. 
Ariz.  1875,  154.— Hsnsk.  Zool.  ExpL  W.  lOOMerld.  1876,  161. 

Blalla  OCCldentallS,  Towns.  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad.  vii.  1837,  188  (Columbia  River).— .4  ud.  BA. 
11. 1841,  176,  pi.  135.— Nntt.  Man.  i.  2ded.  1840,  513.—  Woodk.  Sltgreave'i  Rep.  1853,  68.— 
Henry,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  vii.  1855, 310  (New  Mexico).— Ticwb.  PRRR.  vL  1857,  60. 

Sylvia  occidental!*,  Aud.  OB.  v.  1839.  41,  pi.  393. 

Stella  esruleocolllS,  Vigor;  Zool.  Voy.  Blossom,  1839,  18,  pL  3. 

Western  Bluebird,  Mexican  Bluebird,  Vulg. 

Hab. — United  States  and  Mexico,  from  the  Eastern  foothills  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific    North  to  Vaooouver.    East  occasionally  to  Iowa. 

Gh.  sp. —  6*  Supra^  cum  capite  tolo  ctgula,  azurea;  dorso  medio% 
pectore  lateribusque  castaneis;  ventre  medio  et  crisso  griseocceru- 
lesccntibus.  9  Griseo-aaurea,  dorso  medio  rufescente,  alis}  uropy- 
gio  cauddque  cceruleis,  pectore  lateribusque  griseorufis,  guld} 
ventre  crissoque  griseo-cwrulescentibus. 

£  ,  adult :  Rich  azure-blue,  including  the  head  and  neck  all  around.  A 
patch  of  purplish-chestnut  on  the  middle  of  the  back ;  breast  and  sides  rich 
chestnut ;  belly  and  vent  dull  blue  or  bluish-gray.  Bill  and  feet  black. 
Size  of  the  last  species. 


1 
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2,  and  young :  The  changes  of  plumage  of  this  species  are  precisely  coin- 
cident with  those  of  the  Eastern  Bluebird,  and  therefore  need  not  be  repeated. 
Immature  birds  may  be  recognized,  at  any  rate  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  by  traces  at  least  of  difference  in  color  between  the  middle  of  the 
back  and  the  other  upper  parts,  and  between  the  color  of  the  throat  and  of 
the  breast.    Bnt  probably  very  yoong  birds  in  the  streaky  stage  ooald  not 
be  determined  with  certainty  if  the  locality  were  unknown. 
'  In  some  adult  males,  the  dorsal  patch  is  much  restricted,  or  even  broken 
into  two  scapular  patches  with  continuous  blue  between ;  and  similarly  the 
chestnut  of  the  breast  sometimes  divides,  permitting  connection  of  the  blue 
of  tbe  throat  and  belly.    Specimens  with  little  trace  of  the  dorsal  patch  are 
with  some  difficulty  distinguished  from  those  samples  of  S.  sialis  in  which 
there  is  much  blue  on  the  throat — the  grayish-blue  of  the  belly,  instead  of 
pure  white,  being,  in  fact,  a  principal  character.    The  two  species  are  evi- 
dently very  closely  related. 

THIS  is  the  most  abundant  and  characteristic  species  of  the 
genus  in  the  Colorado  Basin.  There  would  appear,  how- 
ever, to  op  some  peculiarity  in  its  local  distribution,  since,  ac- 
cording to  both  Mr.  Ridgway  and  Mr.  Henshaw,  it  has  not  been 
seen  in  Utah.  As  I  stated  in  the  "  Birds  of  the  Northwest", 
certain  observations  render  it  probable  that,  from  the  general 
winter  resorts  of  the  species  in  Arizoua  and  New  Mexico,  it 
migrates  northward  along  two  routes,  one  the  main  chain  of 
the  wooded  Rocky  Mountains,  the  other  the  Pacific  slopes,  the 
Great  Basin  being  thus  passed  by  on  either  side.  Such  specialty 
of  movement,  however,  may  be  rather  apparent  than  real,  and 
farther  observations  are  desirable.  The  species  is  resident  in 
most  parts  of  the  Colorado  Basin,  only  disappearing  for  a  short 
time  in  midwinter  from  northerly  and  highly  alpine  localities. 
At  Carson  City,  in  Nevada,  Mr.  Rid g way  did  not  see  it  from 
the  early  part  of  December  until  the  third  week  in  February, 
when  it  became  numerous.  In  comparing  it  with  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Bluebird,  he  remarks  that,  though  the  two  species 
are  associated  in  winter,  they  are  seldom  seen  together  in  sum- 
mer, since  the  arctica  retires  to  the  higher  regions  to  breed, 
while  the  mexicana  remains  in  the  lower  districts,  among  the  cot- 
tonwoods  of  the  river  valleys  and  the  scattered  pines  skirting 
the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  This  corresponds  well  with 
my  observations  made  at  Fort  Whipple,  Ariz.,  where  mexicana 
is  resident  and  extremely  abundant,  though  arctica  is  rather 
uncommon,  and  was  noticed  only  in  fall  and  winter.  The  local 
distribution  may  be  further  elucidated  from  Mr.  Henshaw's 
observations : — "  In  Colorado,  it  seems  to  be  rather  uncommon 
to  toe  eastern  part  of  the  Territory.  It  was  not  found  in  Jane 
6b  o 
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near  Fort  Garland  in  1873,  nor  at  Santa  F6,  N.  Mex.,  in  June 
of  1374,  where,  however,  the  succeeding  species  was  abundant. 
About  July  23,  Inscription  Bock,  N.  Mex.,  appeared  to  be  a 
favorite  locajit.y  for  the  species,  and  large  numbers  of  both  old 
and  young  were  cougregated  together  in  the  piiion  ami  cedar 
trees.  From  here  southward  they  were  frequently  seen,  com- 
monly among  the  pines.  At  Camp  Apache,  iu  August,  I' 
found  them  in  large  flocks  in  the  pine  woods,  and  accompanied 
by  flocks  of  Warblers,  Nuthatches  and  Titmice,  to  which  they 
seemed  to  act  as  leaders,  the  whole  flock  following  their  flight 
from  tree  to  tree.  It  apparently  wiuters  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gamp  Apache,  being  found  here  in  quite  large  flocks  'in 
November." 


Arctic  or  Rocky  mountain  Bluebird 

MIaUa  nrctlca 

Erythaca  (81  alia)  arctics,  S.  <£  R.  FBA.  il.  1831,  209,  pi.  39  (north  to  64*0). 

Stall*  arctlca,  Nutt.  Mao.  ll.  1634,  573;  2dcd.  i.  1840.  514.— OrnM.  Comm.  Journ.  Phlla.  Acad, 
vii.  1837,  193  (Columbia  River).—  Bp.  COL.  1838,  16.— Aud.  8yn.  1839,  &4.—Aud.  BA.  U. 
1841,  176,  pi.  \36,—Gamb.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  ill.  1846,  113.— Gam*.  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  i. 
1647,  37.— AfcCWJ,  Pr.  Phila.  A<*ad.  v.  1851,  215  (Texas).— Woodk.  Sltgreitve'ii  Rep.  1853, 
68.— Henry,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  vii.  1855,  310  (Now  Mexico).— Kneel.  Pr.  Bout.  8oc.  vL  1857, 
233.— Bd.  BNA.  1858,  224.— Maxim.  J.  t.  O.  1858,  122.— Henry,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xl.  1859, 
106  (New  Mexico).— Bd.  PRRR.  x.  1859,  13,  pi.  35  —Kenner.  PRRR.  x.  1859,  24—Heerm. 
PRRR.  x.  1859,  U.—Bd.  Iveit'i  Rep.  pt  v.  1861,  5—Hayd.  Tr.  Am.  Phllou.  8oc. xii.  1862. 
159.— Blakis.  Ibin,  v.  1863,  60  (Rocky  Mountain*,  49°).— Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1861,  64.- Dr est. 
IbU,  1865,476  (Texan).— Coue$,  IbU,  1865,  163  (Arizona)  —Gouts.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xviiL 
1866,  66  (Fort  Whipple).— Butch.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xx.  16*8,  149  (Laredo,  Tex.).— 
Coop.  A«n.  Nat  til.  1869,  32,  189.— Ooop.  Pr.  Cala.  Acad.  1870,  75.— Coop.  B.  Cal.  i.  1870, 
&.—Hold.  *r  Aiken,  Pr.  Bout.  Soc  xv.  1872.  194.— Allen,  Bull.  MCZ.  ilL  1872,  174— Coues, 
R>y,  1872,  76.— Jforiam,  U.  8.  O#*ol.  8urv.  Terr,  for  1872,  1873,  «7l,  712,  713—  Aiken,  Am. 
Nat.  vii.  1873,  15.— Ridg.  Bull.  Euitx  Inat  v.  1873,  179.— Comstock,  Am.  Nat.  viii.  1874, 
76.— Coue»,  BNW.  1874,  14.— Trippe.  Ibid.  229.— Bd.  Br.  *>  fly.  NAB.  i.  1874,  67,  pi.  5. 
f.  A.-Hensk.  Rep.  Orn.  8pec*.  1874,  40,  72,  98— Allen,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  1874.  \9.— Nelson, 
Pr.  Bo»t.  8oc  xvU.  1875,  339,  343  (Utah)  —Hensk.  LUt  B.  Ariz.  1875,  134.—  Hensk.  ZooL 
Expl.  W.  100  Merid.  1876,  162. 

8yl?la  arctlca.  Aud.  OB.  v.  1839,  38,  pi.  393. 

KAlfa  arctic*,  Stevenson,  U.  8.  Oeol.  Surv.  Terr.  1871,  463. 

Slaila  BUCroptera,  Bd  Stanabury'g  Rep.  1852,  314,  328. 

Arctic  Blacblrd,  Rocky  Mountain  Bluebird,  Yulg. 

Hab.— United  States,  and  British  America  to  Great  Bear  Lake,  from  the 
eastern  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountaius  to  the  Paoitio.    Texas. 

Ch.   sp. —  6*    Azurea,  infra  dilutior,  ftubvirescens,'  abdomine 
sentim  albo;  apicibus  remigum  fmcis^  rostro  pedibusque  nigrU. 
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9  Gmea,   uropygio,  caudd  alisque  ccBrulescentibus ;  infrd,  rufo- 
gruea,  abdomine  albicante. 

<?,  in  perfect  plumage:  Above  rich  aznre-blue,  lighter  than  in  the  two 
foregoing,  and  with  a  faint  greenish  hue;  below,  paler  and  more  decidedly 
greenish-bine,  fading  insensibly  into  white  on  the  belly  and  under  tail- 
coverts.  Ends  of  wing-quills  dusky ;  bill  and  feet  black.  Larger  than  the 
two  foregoing  species;  length,  7  or  more;  extent,  about  13;  wing,  4-J; 
tail,  3. 

9:  Of  a  nearly  uniform  indeterminate  rufous-gray,  lighter  and  more  de- 
cidedly rufous  below,  brightening  into  blue  on  the  rnmp,  tail  and  wings, 
fading  into  white  on  the  belly  and  under  tail-coverts.  Ends  of  the  tail- 
feathers  as  well  as  of  the  wing-quills  fuscous ;  outer  one  of  each  edged 
with  whitish.    A  whitish  eye-riug. 

Young :  The  changes  of  plumage  with  age  as  well  as  those  with  season 
are  parallel  with  the  stages  exhibited  by  the  other  species.  Very  young 
birds,  in  the  streaky  stage,  are  distinguished  by  their  superior  size  and  the 
greenish  hue  of  the  blue  on  the  wings  and  tail.  The  inner  wing-quills  iu 
the  specimens  before  me  are  edged  and  tipped  with  whitish  instead  of  rufous. 

IN  the  preceding  notice  of  S.  mexicana,  I  have  already 
alluded  to  some  points  in  the  distribution  of  this  species, 
and  little  remains  to  be  said.  It  is  notable  as  the  most  north- 
erly representative  of  the  genus,  reaching  latitude  64°  30',  or 
about  fourteen  degrees  beyond  the  usual  range  of  8.  stalls: 
It  would  appear  to  be  also  rather  more  decidedly  migratory 
than  8.  mexicana,  and  is  extremely  abundant  iu  some  regions, 
as  portions  of  Dakota  and  Montana,  which  the  latter  rarely  if 
ever  reaches.  It  is  nevertheless  numerous  in  portions  of  Colo- 
rado, Utah,  Nevada,  and  Northern  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
It  breeds  as  far  south  at  least  as  Santa  F6  in  New  Mexico; 
winters  at  least  as  far  north  as  Carson  City,  Nevada,  and  is 
consequently  resident  in  the  Colorado  Basin  as  a  whole.  As  in 
the  case  of  8.  mexicana,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  any  peculiar 
habits  in  comparison  with  8.  sialis.  Though  a  good  deal  has 
gone  on  record  in  both  cases,  the  supposed  discrepancies 
may  be  reasonably  attributed  to  transient  circumstances  of 
observation,  or  the  fluctuating  standpoint  of  comparison  as- 
sumed. It  breeds  in  the  mountains  up  to  au  altitude  of  about 
10,000  feet,  in  holes  in  trees  aud  similar  nooks,  just  like  both  its 
relatives.  The  eggs  are  of  the  same  pale  bluish  color,  but 
rather  larger  than  those  of  eithe*  of  the  other  species,  measur- 
ing 0.90  to  0.95  in  length  by  about  0.70  in  breadth. 


CHAPTER   III.-DIPPBR8 


Fam.  CINCLID^E 

Chars. — Wing  of  10  primaries,  the  1st  of  which  is  spurious, 
and,  like  the  others,  falcate ;  wing  as  a  whole  short,  stiff, 
rounded,  and  concavo-convex,  something  like  that  of  a  Orebto, 
or  gallinaceous  bird.  Tail  still  shorter  than  the  wing,  soft, 
square,  of  12  broad,  rounded  feathers,  almost  hidden  by  the 
coverts,  both  sets  of  which  reach  nearly  or  quite  to  the  end,  the 
under  coverts  being  especially  long  and  full.  Tarsi  booted, 
about  as  long  as  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  Lateral  toes  equal 
in  length.  Claws  all  strongly  curved.  Bill  shorter  than  the 
head,  slender,  attenuate,  and  compressed  throughout,  higher 
than  broad  at  the  nostrils,  about  straight,  but  seeming  to  be 
slightly  recurved,  owing  to  a  sort  of  upward  tilting  of  the  supe- 
rior mandible;  culmen  at  first  slightly  concave,  then  convex; 
commissure  nearly  straight,  but  slightly  sinuous,  to  correspond 
with  the  outline  of  the  culmen,  notched  near  the  end;  gonys 
convex.  Nostrils  linear,  opening  beueath  a  large  scale  partly 
covered  with  feathers.  No  rictal  vibrissa,  nor  any  trace  of 
bristles  or  bristle-tipped  feathers  about  the  nostrils.  Plumage 
soft,  lustreless,  remarkably  full  and  compact,  water-proof.  Body 
stout,  thick-set.    Habits  aquatic. 

This  is  a  small  but  well  defined  group,  in  which  the  general 
characters  shared  by  the  Turdidce,  Saxicolidce  and  Sylviidue  are 
modified  to  a  degree,  in  adaptation  to  the  singular  aquatic  life 
the  species  lead.  As  generally  understood,  it  consists  of  a 
single  genus,  Cinclus,  to  which  a  second,  found  in  Asia,  is  some- 
times  added.  These  birds  frequent  clear  mountain  streams  of 
various  parts  of  the  world,  chiefly,  however,  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  It  would  scarcely  be  incorrect  to  say  that  they 
inhabit  these  streams;  for  a  considerable  part  of  their  time 
is  actually  spent  in  the  water — not  merely  on  or  near  it — in 
gleaning  for  food  beneath  the  surface.  It  is  marvelous  what 
a  little  change  of  structure  fits  them  for  such  an  anomalous 
mode  of  life— one  wholly  exceptional  in  the  order  to  which  they 
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belong,  for  a  parallel  with  which  we  must  turn  Dot  only  tojthe 
w»ser-birds,  bat  to  the  lowest  representatives  of  the  natatorial 
group,  such  as  Loons,  Grebes,  Cormorants,  and  Penguins.  Id  all 
the  true  water-birds,  the  feet  are  paddles,  or  oars,  and  aa  such 
nt  instruments  of  progression.  Those  that  dive  but  little  or  not 
at  all  use  the  feet  exclusively  in  swimming ;  in  others,  that 


travel  below  as  well  as  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  like 
those  jnst  named,  the  wings  are  also  brought  into  requisition 
w  efficient  organs  of  locomotion.  But  in  the  Dippers,  the  feet 
retain  a  thoroughly  insessorial  character,  being  no  more  fitted 
for  nriuming  purposes  than  those  of  a  Thrush  or  Sparrow; 
and  when  the  birds  make  their  aquatic  excursions,  they  swim 
flown,  and  stay  below  by  means  of  their  wings — in  a  word,  they 
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fly  through  the  water.  It  was  an  old  notion  that  the  Dippers 
could  walk  on  the  beds  of  streams,  and  various  were  the  iuge- 
nious  speculations  to  account  for  such  a  phenomenon  ;  for,  the 
specific  gravity  of  their  bodies  being  less  than  that  of  water, 
the  puzzle  was,  how  then  could  they  stay  below  t  The  fact  is, 
that  they  can  no  more  walk  on  the  bottom  of  a  stream  than  St 
Peter  could  walk  on  the  water  without  some  such  supernatural 
assistance  as  he  is  alleged  to  have  received.  Their  flights  be- 
low the  surface  require  as  continuous  effort  to  keep  down  as 
ordinary  aerial  flight  demands  in  order  that  a  bird  may  stay 
up  in  the  air.  It  is  the  same  action  in  an  opposite  direction, 
the  operation  of  the  gravitating  force  being  reversed.  The  bird 
plunges  into  the  water,  heading  up  stream  to  stem  th^  cur- 
rent, and  flies  obliquely  d^wuward  till  it  gains  the  bottom, 
where  it  maintains  itself  by  a  similar  action  of  the  wings,  with 
the  body  held  obliquely  head  downward.  Here  the  feet  may 
aid  it  somewhat,  by  scratching  along  the  ground,  or  even  cling- 
ing to  such  chance  inequalities  of  the  surface  as  may  be  grasped 
by  the  toes,  but  in  no  sense  can  this  be  considered  as  walking. 
The  moment  its  exertions  are  relaxed,  it  comes  to  the  surface 
like  a  cork,  and  may  be  swept  helplessly  along  for  some  dis- 
tance by  the  force  of  the  current  before  regaining  itself.  The 
whole  action  may  be  likened  to  that  of  some  of  the  water-bugs — 
the  Notorieties  for  example — which  row  idly  about  on  their  backs 
with  long,  feathery  oar-like  feet,  and  when  alarmed  seem  to 
make  vigorous  efforts  to  propel  themselves  obliquely  downward. 
It  is  one  of  the  endless  instances  of  Nature's  delight  iu  para- 
doxes— her  magical  way  of  putting  the  same  thing  to  the  most 
diverse  uses,  with  a  touch  of  her  cuunitig  wand.  Given  a 
brawling  brook,  too  small,  clean,  and  cold  to  suit  any  of  the 
water-birds  she  has  ou  hand,  but  just  the  thing  for  a  kind  of 
Thrush,  if  he  can  be  made  to  understand  it;  when  presto! 
Cinclus.  ite  odd  little  Thrush  puts  on  his  water-proof  diving 
apparatus,  takes  a  " header"  from  the  nearest  green  slippery 
rock,  and  likes  it  so  well  that  he  wonders  why  he  never  did  it 
before.  Divers  ways  of  doing  things  were  evidently  open  to 
Thrushes  in  the  beginning — and  this  is  one  of  them. 

But  1  have  got  off  the  track  of  legitimate  ornithology,  I  find — 
much  as  the  Dipper  itself  is  sometimes  carried  away  when  the 
current  is  a  little  too  strong.  There  are  about  a  dozen  species, 
including  marked  geographical  races,  of  this  family,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  the  Water  Ouzel  of  Europe.     This  bird 
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has  been  very  successfully  studied  by  William  Macgillivray, 
whose  singularly  truthful  narrative  reflects  the  general  econo- 
my of  the  family  so  clearly  that  I  shall  transcribe  a  portion  of 
his  account,  especially  since  it  is  equally  applicable,  mutatis 
mutandis,   to  the    single   species    which  is  found    in    North 
America.     I  quote  the  passages  which  refer  more  particularly 
to  the  bird's  actious  in  the  water,  as  corroborative  of  what  has 
been  already  said  with  less  regard  to  minute  detail. 

"The  flight  of  the  Dipper  is  steady;  direct,  aud  rapid,  like 
that  of  the  Kingfisher,  being  effected  by  regularly  timed  and 
quick  beats  of  the  wings,  without  intermissions  or  sailings.    It 
perches  on  stones  or  projecting  crags  by  the  sides  of  streams, 
or  in  the  water,  where  it  may  be  seen  frequently  inclining  the 
breast  downwards,  and  jerking  up  the  tail,  much  in  the  manner 
of  the  Wheatear  and  Stonechat,  and  still  more  of  the  Wren ; 
its  legs  bent,  its  neck  retracted,  and  its  wings  slightly  drooping. 
It  plunges  into  the  water,  not  dreading  the  force  of  the  current, 
dives,  and  makes  its  way  beneath  the  surface,  generally  moving 
against  the  stream,  and  »often  with  surprising  speed.    It  does 
not  however,  immerse  itself  head  foremost  from  on  high  like 
the  Kingfisher,  the  Tern,  or  the  Gannett;  but  either  walks  out 
into  the  water,  or  alights  upon  its  surface,  and  then  plunges 
like  an  Auk  or  a  Guillemot,  slightly  opening  its  wings,  and 
disappearing  with  au  agility  and  dexterity  that  indicate  its 
proficiency  in  diving.    I  have  seen  it  moving  under  water  in 
situations  where  I  could  observe  it  with  certainty,  and  I  readily 
perceived  that  its  actions  were  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the 
Divers,  Mergansers,  and  Cormorants,  which  I  have  often  watched 
from  an  eminence,  as  they  pursued  the  shoals  of  sand-eels  along 
the  sandy  shores  of  the  Hebrides.    It  in  fact  flew,  not  merely 
using  the  wing,  from  the  carpal  joint,9  but  extending  it  con- 
siderably, and  employing  its  whole  extent,  just  as  if  advancing 
in  the  air.    The  general  direction  of  the  body  in  these  circum- 
stances is  obliquely  downwards ;  and  great  force  is  evidently 
used  to  counteract  the  effects  of  gravity,  the  bird  finding  it 
difficult  to  keep  itself  at  the  bottom,  and  when  it  relaxes  its 
efforts  coming  to  the  surface  like  a  cork.    Montagu  has  well 
described  the  appearance  which  it  presents  under  such  circum- 
stances : — 4  In  one  or  two  instances,  when  we  have  been  able  to 
perceive  it  under  water,  it  appeared  to  tumble  about  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner,  with  its  head  downwards,  as  if  picking 
something ;  and  at  the  same  time  great  exertion  was  used,  both 
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by  the  wings  and  legs.'  This  tumbling,  however,  is  observed 
only  when  it  is  engaged  in  a  strong  current,  and  its  appearance 
is  greatly  magnified  by  the  unequal  refraction  caused  by  the 
varying  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the  water.  When  search- 
ing for  food,  it  does  not  proceed  to  great  distances  under  water; 
but,  alighting  on  some  spot,  sinks,  and  soon  reappears  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  when  it  either  dives  again,  or  rises  on 
wing  to  drop  somewhere  else  on  the  stream,  or  settle  on  a 
stone.  Often  from  a  shelving  crag  or  large  stone  it  may  be 
seen  making  short  incursions  into  the  water,  running  out  with 
quiet  activity,  aud  presently  bobbing  up  to  the  surface,  and 
regaiuing  its  perch  by  swimming  or  wading.  The  assertion  of 
its  walking  in  the  water,  on  the  bottom,  which  some  persons 
have  ventured,  is  not  made  good  by  observation  nor  counte- 
nanced by  reason  and  the  nature  of  things.  The  Dipper  is  by 
no  means  a  walking  bird :  even  on  land  I  have  never  seen  it 
move  more  than  a  few  steps,  which  it  accomplished  by  a  kind 
of  leaping  motion.  Its  short  legs  and  curved  claws  are  very 
ill  adapted  for  running,  but  admirably  calculated  for  securing 
a  steady  footing  on  slippery  stones,  whether  above  or  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Like  the  Kingfisher,  it  often  remains 
a  long  time  perched  on  a  stone,  but  in  most  other  respects  its 
habits  are  very  dissimilar.  ...  On  being  wounded  the  Dipper 
commonly  plunges  into  the  water,  flies  beueath  its  surface  to 
the  shore,  and  conceals  itself  among  the  stones  or  under  the 
bank.  In  fact,  on  all  such  occasions,  if  enough  of  life  remains, 
it  is  sure  to  hide  itself  so  that  one  requires  to  look  sharply 
after  it.  In  this  respect  it  greatly  resembles  the  Common 
Gallinule." 

The  same  agreeable  writer  speaks  of  the  food  of  the  European 
Dipper  as  consisting  of  molluscs  and  beetles.  u  I  have  opened 
a  great  number  of  individuals  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but 
have  never  found  any  other  substances  in  the  stomach  than 
LymneWy  Ancyli,  Coleoptera,  and  grains  of  gravel" — a  diet 
which  he  considers  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  bird's  sub- 
aqueous excursions.  He  denies  that  there  is  any  proof  of  its 
feeding  upon  the  ova  or  fry  of  fish,  notwithstanding  the  asser- 
tions of  authors  to  that  effect,  which  have,  in  many  cases,  led 
to  its  unmerited  persecution.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
somewhat  piscivorous ;  for  at  least  one  instance  is  recorded  of 
its  having  been  seen  with  a  fish  in  its  mouth.  (Saxby^  "  Zool- 
ogist »,  xxi,  1863,  p.  8631.) 
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American  Dipper 

Cluclna  mexicanas 

ClielM  pallasll,  Bp  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  iL  18*26,  439.— Bp.  AO.  11.  1828.  173,  pi.  16,  f.  1  (necauct.). 

OlMlM  ■fXleanns,  Sw.  Phllos.  Ms*,  i.  18*27,  308— Set.  PZS.  1859,  362  (Xalapa)—  Bd.  Rev. 
AB.  1864.  W.—OoHu,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  zvlii.  1866, 66  ( Ariaona)— fSalv.  loin,  ila.  1866,  190 
(Guatemala)— Salv.  Ibif,  Hi*.  1867,  130  (monographic).— SumfcA.  Mem.  Boat.  Soo.  i.  1869. 
544  (Vent.  Cruz).— Coop.  B.  Cal.  1.  1870,  35.  fLg.—Coutt,  Key,  1873.  77,  f.  18.— Allen, 
Boll.  MCZ.  111.  1873,  174  (Utah  and  Colorado).— Ridgw.  Bull.  E«ex  lost  v.  1873,  179— 
Merrimn,  U.  S.  GeoL  Sarv.  for  1873.  1873,  671,  713  (Montana).— DoU,  Pr.  Gala.  Acad. 
— .  1873,  —  (Cnalaahka)— Oouee,  BNW.  1874.  10.— 7>fep«,  Ihld.  229.-0*  Br.  *  Rf-  NAB. 
I.  1874.56.  fig.  pi.  5,  f.  1— Forr.  if  Henek.  Rep.  Ora.  8pec«.  1874,  9.— Henek.  Ibid.  46, 
97.— Henek.  LUt  B.  Arte.  1875,  154  (White  Mountain!)—  Henek.  Zool.  Expl.  W.  100 
Merid.  1876.  159. 

ClldU  ■aexteaaa,  Allen,  Am.  Nat.  vi.  1873,  396. 

IfiratetA  aexteala,  Bd.  BNA.  1858,  839.— Henry,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  zl.  1859,  106  (New 
Mexico).— Xantue,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xl.  1859,  190  (California).— 0.  *  8.  NHWT.  1860, 
175.— BlakisL  Ibla,  v.  1861,  60  (Athabaaca  River).— Brown,  Ibia,  It*.  1868,  430  (Vancou- 
ver).— Coop.  Am.  Nat.  ill.  1869,  33  (Montana).— Doll  e>  Bonn.  Tr.  Chicago  Aoad.  i.  1869, 
377  (Alaak*)— Doll,  Am.  Nat.  lv.  1870,  600.— Aiken,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xv.  1873,  194 
(Colorado). 

Olldn  aaerlfanns,  &  *  R.  FBA.  li.  1831,  173.— Ifutt.  Man.  i.  1833,  569.— And.  OB.  lv.  1838, 
493 ;  v.  1839,  303,  plL  370,  435.— And.  Sjn.  1839,  86—  Town:  Journ.  Phlla.  Acad.  viii. 
1839,  IXL—Aud.  BA.  II.  1841,  183,  pi.  137—  Qamb.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  ill.  1846,  114  (Cali- 
fornia)—Goo*.  Journ.  Phlla.  Acad.  i.  1847,  43— McColl,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  v.  1851,  816 
(Texa*)— Heerm.  Journ  Phlla  Acad.  II.  1853,  364.— Henry,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  vtl.  1855,  310 
(New  Mexico)—  Newb.  PRRR.  vl.  1857,  80—  Heerm.  PRRR.  x.  1859,  44. 

GfSClat  MlCOlor,  Bp.  ZooL  Jonrn.  ill.  1837,  52.— Bp.  COL.  1838,  18. 

Cllflas  ■•rfoal,  "  Town*.  *>arr.  1839,  337". 

Oteeln  tOVaMBdll,  "(M**V)  Town*.  Narr.  1839,  340  ". 

Qnid  Tarda*  tOWasendll,  Town*.  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  vili.  1839,  153,  deecr.  nulla  T 

laertcsa  Dipper ;  Water  Oazel,  Vulg. 

Hab. — Mon n  tains  of  Western  North  America  from  the  regiou  of  the  Yukon 
into  Mexico. 

Ch.  sp. —  &  9  Schistaceo-plumbcwt,  infrd,  dilutior,  capite  brun- 
nescente,  palpebrus  plerumque  albis. 

$  9,  adult,  in  an  miner:  Slaty-plum  boons,  paler  below,  inclining  on  the 
head  to  sooty-brown.  Quills  and  tail-feathers  fusoous.  Eyelids  usually 
white.  Bill  black  ;  feet  yellowish.  Length,  6  or  7  inches;  extent,  10  or  11 J 
wing, 34—4;  tail,  about  2£;  bill,  $ ;  tarsus,  \\\  middle  toe  and  claw  rather 
less.    Individuals  vary  much  in  size. 

£  9,  in  winter,  and  the  majority  of  not  perfectly  mature  specimens  are 
paler  below  than  the  above  description  would  indicate,  all  the  feathers  of 
the  under  parts  beiug  skirted  with  whitish.  The  quills  of  the  wing  are  also 
conspicuously  tipped  with  white.    The  bill  is  largely  yellowish  at  the  base. 

Young :  Below,  whitish,  more  or  less  so  accordiug  to  age,  frequently  tinged 
with  pale  cinuaro  on-brown.  The  whole  under  parts  are  sometimes  over- 
laid with  the  whitish  ends  of  the  feathers,  shaded  with  the  rufous  pos- 
teriorly. The  throat  is  usnally  nearly  white ;  the  bill  mostly  yellow.  The 
white  tipping  of  the  wing-feathers  is  at  a  maximum  ;  and  iu  some  cases  the 
tail-feathers  are  similarly  marked. 
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MY  limited  experieuce  with  the  American  Dipper  precludes 
my  giving  anything  particularly  to  the  point  from  original 
observations.  I  never  saw  it  alive  excepting  on  one  occasion, 
when  I  noticed  nothing  in  its  habits  not  already  known  .In 
the  "Birds  of  the  Northwest"  I  brought  together  nearly  all 
the  information  we  possess,  and  would  refer  to  that  work  for 
the  particulars,  especially  respecting  the  nest  and  egg.  It  is  a 
common  inhabitant  of  the  Colorado  Basin,  in  most  suitable  situa- 
tions, though  there  are  many  eligible  mountain  streams  which 
it  does  not  seem  to  inhabit.  An  occasional  departure  from  its 
usual  habit  has  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Henshaw,  who  found  a  pair 
inhabiting  a  small  isolated  pond  in  the  White  Mountains  of 
Arizona,  seemingly  as  much  at  home  in  this  quiet  little  sheet 
of  water  as  in  the  turbuleut  torrent;  though  he  thought  that, 
in  keeping  with  their  surroundings,  they  had  lost  somewhat  of 
their  usual  restlessness  and  energy.  Such  choice  of  still  water, 
however,  must  not  be  presumed  to  be  very  unusual,  since 
the  European  species  is  well  known  to  frequent  lakes,  espe- 
cially those  which  have  a  shingly  or  pebbly  margin. 

Note. — I  may  here  allude  to  some  interesting  experiments  to  ascertain  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  European  Dipper,  made  by  Dr.  John  Davy,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  eleventh  volume  (new  series)  of  the  Edinburgh  New  Philo- 
sophical Journal,  p.  265.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  bird'B  body  alone,  after 
removal  of  the  skin  and  feathers,  was  1.200 ;  in  its  natural  state,  with  the 
feathers  on,  0.724.  "When  under  water,  few  air-bobbles  escaped  from  its 
feathers,  owing  probably  to  their  resisting  wetting  from  the  oil  with  whioh 
they  are  pruned,  that  being  abundantly  supplied  by  the  large  oil-gland  with 
which  this  bird  is  provided.11  ...  "  Irs  long  bones  contained  a  reddish 
marrow."  The  specific  gravity  of  a  Wren  was  0.890,  which,  after  immersion 
for  twelve  hours,  had  increased  to  0.960.  The  lowest  specific  gravity  was 
found  in  the  case  of  the  Merlin* hawk — 0.070.  , 
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FAM.  SYLVIIDjE 

LIKE  the  Saxicolidw,  the  8ylviidce  are  a  large  group  of  chiefly 
Old  World  species,  having  few  representatives  in  this  coun- 
try. The  family  is  not  well  distinguished  from  the  Turdidce 
and  Saxicolidce,  and  no  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  cover  all 
its  phases  by  any  diagnostic  phrase — it  is  perhaps  insusceptible 
of  exact  definition.  While  there  are  several  hundred  species  of 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  less  than  a  score  occur  in  America. 
One  of  these  is  a  typical  Sylviine,  a  species  of  Phyllopneugte^ 
found  in  Alaska.  The  other  representatives  are  the  two  genera 
Begulus  and  Polioptila,  each  of  which  most  writers  now  consider 
the  type  of  a  subfamily.  They  agree  in  their  extremely  small 
size  (length  four  or  five  inches,  less  than  any  of  the  Turdidce 
or  Saxicolidw),  and  in  possessing  ten  primaries  (by  which  they 
are  separated  from  any  of  the  Syloicolidce,  or  American  Warb- 
lers), deeply  cleft  toes  (.compare  TrogtodyticUe),  and  straight, 
slender  bill,  with  bristly  rictus  and  exposed  nostrils  (compare 
Certhiidce,  Paridce,  and  Sittidce).  The  tarsi  are  booted  in  Regu* 
Una,  scutellate  in  Polioptilince. 

Subfamily  REGtULINjE:  Kinglets 

Chabs. — Tarsi  booted,  very  slender,  longer  than  the  middle 
toe  and  claw.  Lateral  toes  nearly  equal  to  each  other.  First 
quill  of  the  wing  spurious,  its  exposed  portion  less  than  half  as 
long  as  the  second.  Wings  pointed,  longer  than  the  tail,  which 
is  emargiuate,  with  acuminate  feathers.  Bill  shorter  than  the 
head,  straight,  slender,  and  typically  sylviine,  not  hooked  at 
the  end,  well  bristled  at  rictus,  with  the  nostrils  overshadowed 
by  tiny  feathers. 

These  characters  may  be  compared  with  those  given  beyond 
under  head  of  Polioptilirue,  to  which  they  are  antithetical. 
There  is  but  one  genus  in  America,. though  several  are  recog- 
nized by  some  amoug  the  Old  World  species. 
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Genus  REGULUS  Cuvier 

Chars. — To  the  foregoing  add:  Goloratiou  olivaceous,  paler 
or  whitish  below,  with  red,  black,  or  yellow,  or  all  three  of 
these  colors,  on  the  head  of  the  adult. 

*  There  are  only  two  established  species  in  this  country,  both 
of  which  occur  in  the  Colorado  region.  They  are  elegant  aud 
dainty  little  creatures,  among  the  very  smallest  of  our  birds 
excepting  the  Hummers.  They  inhabit  woodlaud,  are  very  agile 
and  sprightly,  insectivorous,  migratory,  aud  highly  musical. 


Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 

Hernias  calendula 

MotftCtllA  Cftlenfnlft,  Linn.  8N.  i.  1766,  337,  no.  47.— JVwsl.  PblL  Tr.  lzli.  1773,  407,  no.  32,— 
Qm.  8N.  L  pt  il.  1788, 994,  hoi.  47,  47  ©.-  Turt.  8N.  I.  1606,  613. 

SjlTlft  calendula,  Lath.  10.  it  1790,  54'J,  no.   154.—  WU$.  AO.  I.  1806,  83,  pL  5,  f.  3. 

SylYlm  (BcglllotdeS)  calendula,  Gray,  HL.  i.  1869,  216,  no.  3068. 

RtffUlttS  Calendula,  "Lfcfc.  Vera.  1823".— Bp.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  T.  it  1896,  91.— Nutt.  Man.  1. 
183*2,  4lb.-Aud.  OB.  il.  1834,  546,  pi.  195.— Bp.  CGL.  1838, 19.— Aud.  Syn.  1639.  83.— 
Towns.  Jonrn.  Pblla.  Acad.  vlll.  1839.  154.— Mm.  Man.  3d.  ed.  i.  1840,  500.— Aud.  BA.  IL 
1841, 168,  pi.  133.— Gamb.  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  ill.  1846. 1 15.— Gam*.  Journ.  Phlla.  Acad.  L  1847, 
36.— Wood*.  Sltgrtave's  Rap.  1853.  67.— Hoy,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  t1.  1853,  313.— Read,  Pr. 
Pblla.  Acad.  vl.  1853,  399.— Henry,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  vll.  1855.  209.—Kennic.  Tr.  Illinois 
Agr.  Soc.  i.  1855,  583.— PraMen,  Tr.  Illinois  Ayr.  8oc.  I.  1855,  603.— P«l*.  Pr.  Em.  Intt. 
i.  1856.808.— Set.  PZS.  1857, 802  (Xalapa).-  Scl.  PZ8. 1858.300  (Parada).— £4.  BNA.  1858, 
886.— Sel.  PZS.  1859.  363  (Xalapa),  371  (Oaxaca).-S.  *S.  Ibis,  1859.  8  (Guatemala).— 
Henry,  Pr.  Pblla.  Acad.  xl.  1839,  106.— Xantus.  Pr.  Phlla.  Ac*d.  1859,  190.—  fTiUis, 
Smith*.  R*p.  for  1858,  1859,  888  (Nova  Scotia).— Kenner.  I'RRR.  z.  1859,  24.— tfacrst. 
PRRR.  x.  1659,  43.—  tt  4  5.  NHWT.  I860,  174.— Wheat.  Ohio  Agr.  Rep  I860,  —.--Barn. 
8inlths.  Rep.  for  I860,  1861,  435.— Bd.  IvtV*  Rep.  pt.  v.  1661,  5.— RstnA.  IbU,  iil.  1861, 
5  (Greenland).— Verr.  Pr.  E*s.  Inst,  iil.  18+2.  145—  Oouu,  Pr.  Pblla.  Acad.  1861.  819 
(Labrador).—  Board/*,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  ix.  1862.  124.— Hayd.  Rep.  1862,  X&.-Blakitt.  IbU, 
1663.  60.— Bd.  Ray.  AB.  1864,  66.— Set.  PZS.  1664,  172  (Mexico).— Allen,  Proc.  Euex 
Inst.  iv.  1864,  58.—  Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1864,  1865,  438.— Drew.  IbU.  1865,  476(T«xa*).—  . 
Cone*,  IbU,  1865,  163  (Arizona).— Law.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vlil.  1866,  288.—  Weiz,  Pr. 
Bost  Soc.  x.  1866,  867  (Labrador).— Brown,  IbU,  1868,  420  (Vancouver).— Chut*.  Pr. 
Best.  Soc.  xti.  1868,  107  (South  Carolina,  winter).— Butch.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xx.  1868,  149 
(Laredo,  T«x.).—Turnb.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,28  ;  Phila.  ed.  15.— Coop.  Am.  Nat  iil.  1869.  32,— 
Doll  SfBann.  Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  i.  1669,  276  ( A  lank  a).— Coop.  Pr.  Cala.  Acad.  1870,  75.— Coop. 
B.  Cat.  1.  1870,  33—  Abbott,  Am.  Nat.  It.  1870,  542.— Dolt,  Am.  Nat.  iv.  1670,  600.—  Par- 
ker, Am.  Nat  v.  1871,  168.— Stev.  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.  for  1870,  1871.  463.— Alien,  Am.  Nat. 
tL  1872,  359.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bout.  Soc.  xv.  1872.  195.— Ooues,  Key,  1872.  IS.— Hart.  Man. 
Brit.  Birds  1878,  107  (Scotland!).— Ridg.  Ball.  E«*ex  Inst,  v.  187-1,  179.— Trippe,  Am. 
Nat.  vli.  1873,  498.— Tippe,  Pr.  Boat  Soc.  xv.  1873,  234—  Jfe-r.  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.  Terr, 
for  1872,  1873, 67S,  712,  713.— Aferr.  Am.  Nat.  vlil.  1874,  8.— Abbott,  Am.  Nat  vlll.  1874,  364, 
365.— Hentk.  Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1674,  40,  57,  72,  98—  Couen,  BNW.  1874,  15.—  B.  B.  e>£. 
NAB.  i.  1874,  75,  pi.  ft,  f.  9.—NeUon,  Pr.  Bout.  Soc.  xvll.  1875,  356.— fireao.  Pr.  Bost 
Soc.  xvll.  1875,  43S.—Hen*L  List  B.  Ariz.  1875,  155—  Henah.  Zool.  Expl.  W.  100  Merid. 
1876,  164. 

BegUlns  calendnlUS,  #p.  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  iv.  1824.  186%-Brew.  Journ.  Bost.  8oc.  1.  1837, 
437.— Peab.  Rep  Orn.  Mass.  1839.  314.— Thompe.  NH.  Vermont,  1853.  84.— Gould,  PZS. 
16.V>,  290  (Scotland  \).—Coue*  fr  Prenti*§,  Smith*.  Rep.  for  1861,  1862.  405 —Mc  1 1  tor.  Pr. 
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Em.  Izut  ▼.  1866,  84.— Gouts,  Pr.  PhiU.  Acad,  xviii,  1866,  66  (Fort  Whipple,  Art*.).— 
Otnu*.  Proe.  Ewex  Inst.  v.  1865,  968.— Trippe,  Proa  E«mz  Inn!  vL  1871,  115.— May*.  B. 
Fla.  1872,  W.—Mayn.  Pr.  Boat.  8oc  xiv.  1872,  361.— 7>fcp«  apod  Oouu,  BNW.  1874,  229. 

Icfilities  calendula,  flp.  CA.  1. 1850,  292. 

FkjHobaslleus  calendula,  Cab.  MH.  i.  1851, 33. 

Otftkjllo  caleataia.  Cab.  j.  t  o.  i.  1853,  83. 

lajilis  ertstatas  alter  vertice  rablal  color!*,  flortr.  Tray.  Fla.  1791,  292. 

hfllll  rmalaeat,  V.  OA8.  iL  1807,  49,  pis.  104,  105.— Lcm.  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  421. 

Uiy<crowne4  Wrea,  Ed*>.  Bird*,  pi.  254,  f.  2.— For«.  l.  c 

MMet  roblft,  Buff.  v.  373.— L*  M.  Oi*.  Canad.  1861,  215. 

Iity-erowaed  WarMer,  Pmn.  az.  ii.  1785, 413,  do.  320. 
Mj<crawaei  Ilaglet,  And.  l.  c 

Hab. — North  America  at  large.  Mexico.  Central  America  to  Guatemala 
at  least    Greenland.    Accidental  in  Europe  ("Brrr,  B.  Eur.  ii.  109  "). 

Ch.  sp. —  $  9  Naribus  setni-nudis. —  Virentiolivaceus,  subtus 
sordid^  flavo-albidu8  j  uropygio  etmarginibus  remigum  rectricumque 
fiavkantibuSj  alls  albo-bifasciatis,  orbitis  albis,  vertice  coccineo. 
Jan.  vertice  dorso  concolore. 

$  9 ,  adult :  Upper  parts  greenish -olive,  becoming  more  yellowish  on  the 
mmp;  wings  and  tail  dusky,  strongly  edged  with  yellowish  ;  whole  under 
parts  dull  yellowish- white,  or  yellowish-  or  greenish-gray  (very  variable  in 
tone);  wmgs  crossed  with  two  whitish  bare,  and  inner  secondaries  edged 
with  the  same.  Edges  of  eyelids,  lores  and  extreme  forehead  hoary  whitish. 
A  rich  scarlet  patch,  partially  concealed,  ou  the  crown.  This  beautiful 
ornament  is  apparently  not  gained  until  the  second  year,  and  there  is  a 
question  whether  it  is  ever  present  in  the  female.  Length,  4$  (a  dozen  fresh 
specimens  range  from  4iV  to  4i) ;  extent,  6f  to  7T ;  wing,  2-2} ;  tail,  If. 

Young  for  the  first  year  (and  9  J)  '•  Quite  like  the  adult,  but  wanting  the 
scarlet  patch.  In  a  newly  fledged  specimen,  procured  in  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains of  Colorado  by  Major  Powell,  the  wings  and  tail  are  as  strongly  edged 
with  yellowish  as  in  the  adult;  but  the  general  plumage  of  the  upper  parts 
is  rather  olive-gray  than  olive-green,  and  the  under  parts  are  sordid  whitish. 
The  bill  is  light  colored  at  the  base,  and  the  toes  appear  to  have  been 
yellowish. 

O^E  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  the  Ruby -crown 
is  its  extraordinary  powers  of  song.  It  is  really  surprising 
that  gQch  a  tiny  creature  should  be  capable  of  the  strong  and 
sustained  notes  it  utters  when  iu  full  song.  The  lower  larynx, 
the  8ouiHi.producing  organ,  is  not  much  bigger  than  a  good 
sized  pju'g  head,  and  the  muscles  that  move  it  are  almost 
microscopic  shreds  of  flesh.  If  the  strength  of  the  human 
voice  were  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  larynx,  we 
could  converse  with  ease  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more.  The 
Kinglet's  exquisite  vocalization  defies  description  j  we  can  ouly 
8P«ak,  in  general  term*,  of  the  power,  purity,  aud  volume  of 
the  notes,  their  faultless  modulation  and  long  continuance. 
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Many  doubtless  have  listened  to  this  music  without  suspecting 
that  the  author  was  the  diminutive  Ruby-crown,  with  whose 
common-place  utterance,  the  slender  wiry  "  (sip ".  they  were 
already  familiar.  Such  was  once  the  case  even  with  Audubon, 
who  pays  a  heartfelt  tribute  to  the  accomplished  little  vocalist, 
and  says  further — u  When  I  tell  you  that  its  song  is  fully  as 
sonorous  as  that  of  the  Canary-bird,  and  much  richer,  Ldo  not 
come  up  to  the  truth,  for  it  is  not  only  as  powerful  and  clear; 
but  much  more  varied  and  pleasing." 

This  delightful  role  is  chiefly  executed  during  the  mating  sea- 
son, and  the  brief  period  of  exaltation  which  precedes  it ;  it  is 
consequently  seldom  heard  in  regions  where  the  bird  does  not 
rear  its  young,  except  when  the  little  performer  breaks  forth  in 
song  on  nearing  its  summer  resorts.  Its  breeding  places  were 
long  uncertain,  or  at  least  not  clearly  traced  out,  and  it  is  only 
a  year  or  two  since  that  its  nest  was  discovered.  But  it  is  now 
pretty  certain  that  its  nesting  range  includes  the  wooded  por- 
tions of  the  country  from  Northern  New  England  and  corres- 
ponding latitudes  northward.  It  is  said  that  a  nest  containing 
young  was  recently  found  in  Western  New  York;  tlfough  I 
am  not  sure  that  this  is  an  authentic  case,  I  think  it  probable 
that  the  Kiuglet  will  yet  be  fouuil  to  breed  ia  the  mountains 
at  least  as  far  south  as  the  Middle  States,  if  not  further. 
This  seems  more  probable  since  the  late  discoveries  of  its  nest- 
ing in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  its  unquestionable  residence 
during  summer  in  other  elevated  regions  of  the  West,  eveu  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Mr.  Henshaw  speaks  without  reserve 
on  this  score : — "  The  species  breeds  in  the  heavy  pine  and 
spruce  forests  on  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  and  also  in  Arizona, 
both  in  the  White  Mountains,  and  as  far  south  as  Mount  Gra- 
ham, in  both  which  localities  I  saw  the  old  leading  about  their 
young,  still  in  the  nesting  plumage  as  late  as  August  1.  In 
the  mountains  near  Fort  Garland.  Col.,  it  was  a  common  species 
in  June ;  the  pine  woods  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  often 
echoing  with  the  music  of  its  sweet,  beautifully  modulated 
song.  . . .  June  11,  while  collecting  ou  a  mountain  near  the  Bio 
Grande,  I  discovered  a  nearly  finished  nest,  built  on  a  low 
branch  of  a  pine,  which  I  have  little  doubt  belonged  to  this 
bird."  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Trippe  both  observed  it  in  Colorado, 
in  summer,  at  an  altitude  of  from  9  or  10,000  feet  up  to  timber 
line,  aud  the  first-named  obtained  the  young  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Lincoln  toward  the  end  of  July.    At  Fort  Whipple,  in 
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Arizona,  I  found  it  extremely  abundant  in  spring  from  the 
latter  part  of  March  to  near  the  middle  of  May,  in  the  fall 
from  the  latter  part  of  September  to  November,  and  judged 
that  it  bred  in  the  higher  mountains  of  the  vicinity.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  multiply  quotations,  all  going  to  show  a  breediug 
range  throughout  the  mountains  of  the  West  from  9,000  feet 
upward,  thence  trending  eastward  along  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  United  States  to  Maine  and  Labrador,  and  probably 
sending  a  spur  southward  along  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
Northwestward  it  reaches  to  Alaska,  where  the  bird  was  found 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall  at  Nulato. 

But  in  most  portions  of  the  United  States,  the  Ruby-crown 
appears  as  a  migraut  or  winter  resident.  Taking  an  inter- 
mediate point,  like  the  District  of  Columbia  for  example,  where 
I  became  familiar  with  the  dainty  little  creature  in  my  boy- 
hood, we  fiud  that  it  arrives  at  least  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  or,  in  open  seasous  like  the  present  (1876),  a 
week  or  two  sooner,  and  remains  until  the  second  week  in  May. 
It  returns  in  the  fall  by  the  end  of  September,  and  loiters  till 
November.  But  it  is  such  a  brave  and  hardy  creature  that  I 
should  never  be  surprised  to  find  it  lingering  through  the  sea- 
son here,  as  it  does  a  little  further  south.  For  iu  South  Carolina 
it  is  one  of  the  abundant  winter  birds,  from  October  to  April, 
though  most  numerous  in  November  and  March,  owing  to  the 
recruiting  of  its  ranks  by  fresh  arrivals.  Thence  through  all 
the  Southern  States  to  Texas  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  winter 
birds  in  suitable  localities.  Yet  a  few  press  on  through  Mexico, 
or  directly  across  the  Gulf  to  Central  America.  In  the 
Colorado  Basin,  which  includes  extremes  of  climatic  and  topo- 
graphical conditions,  from  snow- japped  peaks  to  burniug 
deserts,  all  the  requirements  of  the  bird  are  fulfilled,  and  there 
it  is  consequently  resident — gathering  on  the  higher  grounds  in 
summer,  spreading  over  the  lower  in  winter — migrating  indeed, 
tat  not  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  term,  since  ascent  of  the 
moantain-sides  answers  instead  of  a  journey  toward  the  pole. 

Of  the  eggs  of  this  Kiuglet  1  have  nothing  to  say — they  re- 
roam  Unknown  ;  and  it  is  only  a  little  while  ago  that  I  should 
nave  been  perforce  as  silent  respecting  the  nest.  Since  Dr. 
brewer  thought  he  might  "  reasonably  infer"  that  the  nest  was 
Pensile,  the  discovery  has  been  made  that  it  is  not  so,  showiug 

6  care  that  must  be  exercised  iu  natural  history  inferences. 
The  **est  was  fouud  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Batty,  in  Colorado,  July  21, 
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1873,  od  the  branch  of  a  spruce  tree,  about  fifteen  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  contained,  I  am  informed,  fire  young  and  one  egg; 
the  latter  did  not  come  under  my  inspection.  The  nest  is  larger 
than  might  have  been  expected — it  could  hardly  be  got  into  a 
good-sized  coffee  cup.  It  is  a  loosely  woven  mass  of  hair  and 
feathers,  mixed  with  moss  and  some  short  bits  of  straw.  The 
nest  which  Mr.  Henshaw  believed  to  be  that  of  a  Kinglet  was 
"  a  somewhat  bulky  structure,  very  large  for  the  size  of  the 
bird,  externally  composed  of  strips  of  bark,  and  lined  thickly 
with  feathers  of  the  grouse  ";  it  was  built  on  a  low  branch  of  a 
pine. 

To  observe  the  manners  of  the  Ruby-crown,  one  need  only 
repair,  at  the  right  season,  to  the  nearest  thicket,  coppice,  or 
piece  of  shrubbery,  such  as  the  Titmice,  Tellow-rumps  and 
other  wa.  biers  love  to  haunt.  These  are  its  favorite  resorts, 
especially  in  the  fall  and  winter;  though  sometimes,  in  the 
spring  more  particularly,  it  seems  to  be  more  ambitious,  and 
its  slight  form  may  be  almost  lost  among  the  branchlets  of  the 
taller  trees,  where  the  equally  diminutive  Parula  is  most  at 
home.  We  shall  most  likely  find  it  not  alone,  but  in  strag- 
gling troops,  which  keep  up  a  sort  of  companionship  with  each 
other  as  well  as  with  different  birds,  though  each  individual 
seems  to  be  absorbed  in  its  particular  business.  We  hear  the 
slender  wiry  note,  and  see  the  little  creatures  skipping  nimbly 
about  the  smaller  branches  in  endlessly  varied  attitudes,  peer- 
ing in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  for  their  minute  insect  food, 
taking  short  nervous  flights  from  one  bough  to  another,  twitch- 
ing their  wings  as  they  alight,  and  always  too  busy  to  pay 
attention  to  what  may  be  going  on  arouud  them.  They  appear 
to  be  incessantly  in  motion — I  know  of  no  birds  more  active 
than  these — presenting  the  very  picture  of  restless,  puny 
energy,  making  u  much  ado  about  nothing". 


American  Golden-crested  Kinglet 

Regains  satrap* 

8jM»  retains,  WiU.  AO.  I.  1608,  126,  pi.  8,  f.  2. 

RegillUS  CrlsUtOS,  Bartr.  Trav.  Pla.   1791,  291,  no.  107  («ee  Coues,  Proc.  Phila.  Acad.  1875, 

351).— P.  OAS.  li.  1807,  50,  pi.  M.—Bp.  Journ.  Pbila.  Acad  Iv.  1824,  187.—  Bp.  Ann. 

Lyo.  N.  Y.  li.  1826,  9L—Nutt.  Man.  I  1832,  420.— And.  OB.  ii   18:14,  476,  pi.  18A— Town: 

Journ.  Pbila.  Acad.  vlii.  1639,  154. 
P*rtl»  NUripa,  "  Illiger  ".    (Probably  only  a  mutenm  name). 
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lernllS  ft&trapa,  "  Liekt.  Vera.  1823,  no.  410".— Bp.  COL.  183*,  19.— And.  Syn.  1839,  82.— 
A*d.  BA.ii.  1841,  165,  pi.  132.— Bp.  CA.  1   1850,  29\.— Cabot,  Nauru.  ii.  pt.  Hi.    1852,65 
(Uke  Superior).—  Wood*.  Sitgr.  Rep.  1851,  67.— //>y,  Pr.  Phila.  Ac*d.  vi.  1853,313.— 
Henry,  pr.   Phila.  Acad.  vll.   185\  309—  Kennic.  Tr.  Illinoit  Agr.   Soc.  i.  1855,583  — 
Prat  ten,  Tr.  Illinoin  Agr.  Soc.  I.  1855.  603.—  Put*.  Pr.   E««.  Inst.  I.  1856,  20d.—BadtJcert 
J.  f  O.  1856,  33,  pi.  I,  r.  8  (egg;  Libra  lor).— Set  PZS.  1857,  21*2  (Orizaba).— Maxim.  J. 
f.  O.  tL  1858,  III.— At.  BNA.  1858.  227.— Willis.  8mith«.  Rep.  for  1858,  1859,  282  (Nova 
Sc*la).— tfrary,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad  xi.  1859,   106.—  SeL  PZS.  1859,  235  (Vancouver).— Set 
PZS.  I860,  25'  (Oriiiba).— O.  4-  A  NHWT.  I860,  174.  — Owe*  $  Prent.  8mith*.  Rep.  for 
1861,  1862,  405.—  Boardm.  Pr.  Bo»t.Soc.ix.  1862,  124.— Terr.  Pr.  E<<ttexln»t.  HI.  1862,  146.— 
Allen,  Pr.  E«*.  lust.  iv.  1864,  53.— tor d,  Pr.  Koy.  Art.  Inst.  Woolw.  1864,  114  (Vancou- 
ver; breeding).— Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1864.  65.— Hoy,  Smith*.  Rep.  for  1861,  1865,  438.— Drew. 
Ibis  1865,  476  (f  *xan)  —  Law.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vlil.  1866,  282.— Allen,  Am.  Nat  i.  1867, 
4a— Brown,  IbU,  1868,  420  (Vanconvei).— CbK<«,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xil.  1868,  lOl.—Dall  ir 
Bonn.  Tr.  Chicago  Acad  i.  1869,  277  (Ala«ka).— Coop.  Am.  Nat  Hi.  1869. 32 (Montana).— 
rant*.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  22;  Phila.  ed.  15. -Coop.  B.  Cul.  1.  1870,  32.— A  lien,  Bull.  MCZ. 
ii.  '871, 260 ( Florida).— Trippe,  Am.  Nat.  vl.  1872,  47,—  Brewtt.  Am.  Nat.  vi.  1872,  3U6  — 
May*.  Pr.  Bo*t  Soc.  xiv.  1872,  361.— Mayn.  B.  Fla.  1872,  25.— Cones,  Key,  1372,  78,  f. 
\9— Aiken,  Pr.  Bout  8oc.  xv.  1872,  195  ((Santera  Colorado).—  Trippe,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xv. 
1872,  234  (Iowa).—  Trippe.  Pr.  Bo»t.  Soc.xv.  1873,  234.— Trippe  Am.  Nat  vll.  1873,  498.— 
Riig.  Bull.  Eiiex  In»t.  v.  1873.  179  (Colorado).—  Abbott,  Am.  Nat.  vili.  1874,  364.— Oouee, 
BSW.  1874,  16—  B.  B.  *r  R.  NAB.  1.  1874,  73,  pi.  5,  f.  8.— Brew.  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xvii.  1875. 
i&.—Hensk.  Lint  B.  Ariz.  1875,  154. 
letllM  satraps.  Barn.  Smithaon.  Rep.  for  1860, 1861,  435. 
fefl!08  satrapa  w.  OllYMCCnS,  Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1864.  65. 

fctlllS  Mtrapuft,  Couee,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  66  ("Arizona").— ATcJ/wr.  Pr.  Eni.  Inst.  v. 
1868.  So.— Cow,  Pr.  Boa.  Ia«t.  v.  1868,  263.— Abbott,  Am.  Nat.  Iv.  1870,  542.— Trippe,  Pr. 
Em.  lQ»t.  vi.  1871,  115. 
bfllHS  tricolor,  ffutt.  Man.  L  1832,  420.— Brew.  Journ.  Boat  Soc.  I.  1837,  437.—  Peak.  Rep. 
On.  Maiw  1. 1839,  314.— flearf,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  vi.  185J,  399.— Thompe.  Vermont,  1853,  84. 
IRefilOS  aaerlcanOS,  Gerkardt,  Naum.  iii.  1853,38. 
feltei-cresttt  Warbler,  Penn.  AZ.  ii.  1785,  414,  n.321  (excl.  Eur.  ret*.). 

"ery-ergwied  Wren,  Peab.  *  Thompe.  11.  cc 
iaerieu  Goliea-erestea  Kinglet,  Aud.  l.  c. 
Boltflel  hipp£,  Le  Moine,  Oi«.  Canad.  1861,  216. 

Hab.— The  whole  of  North  America.    South  to  Orizaba,  Mexico.    Winters 
«n  moat  of  the  Uuited  States. 

0h.  sp, —  3  $  Naribw  obtectis.  Yirentiolivaceus,  subtus  sor- 
"ife flavo-albu8)  alls  cauddque fuscis  flavolimbatis,  illis  albo-bifas- 
cutis;  superciliis  cumfronte  albidis,  vertice  nigro —  S  medio  flam- 
m° ^aoolimbatOj  9  medio flavo. 

o .  adult:  Upper  parts  olive-green,  more  or  less  bright,  sometimes  rather 

,ve*a»by|  always  brightest  on  the  romp  ;  ander  parts  dull  ashy-white,  or 

•/  ^iab-white.    Wings  and  tail  dusky,  strongly  edged  with  yellowish — 

eir>ner  wing-qnills  with  whitish.    On  the  secondaries,  this  yellowish  edg- 

hi    1ft^°JI*  abruptly  in  advance  of  the  ends  of  the  coverts,  leaving  a  pure 

Kish  interval  in  advanoe  of  the  white  tips  of  the  greater  coverts,  which, 

.  l  ***©  similar  tips  of  the  median  coverts,  form  two  white  bars  across  the 

gn.     The  inner  webs  of  the  qnills  and  tail-feathers  are  edged  with  white. 

P^*ciliary  line  and  extreme  forehead  hoary-whitish.    Crown  black,  inclos- 
ing A   1  '  " 

]i       Urge  space,  the  middle  of  which  is  flame-colored,  bordered  with  pure 
**"•     The  black  reaches  across  the  forehead,  but  behiud  yellow  and 

7  BO 
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flame-color  reach  the  general  olive  of  tins  tippet  parts.  Or,  the  top  of  the 
head  may  be  described  as  a  ceutral  bed  of  Bam e- color,  bounded  id  front  and 
on  tbe  sides  witb  clear  yellow,  thia  similarly  bounded  by  black,  this  again 
in  the  same  manner  by  hoary- wbitiafa.  Smaller  than  B.  calendula.  Length, 
4  inches ;  extent,  Cj-7  ;  wing,  2-2$ ;  tail,  1]. 

9, adult;  and  young:  Similar  to  the  adult  male,  bat  the  central  field  of 
the  crown  entirely  yellow,  inclosed  in  black  (no  flame-color  J.  1  have  never 
eeen  a  newly-fledged  specimen  ;  but  birds  of  the  year,  in  tbe  fall,  a)  way  a 
show  black  and  yellow  on  the  head,  and  1  presume,  thia  appears  with  the 
tint  feathering. 


Fin.  ]«.-Qold«n«™!td  Kinglet 

Specimens  vary  considerably  in  the  shade  of  the  general  coloration,  being 
sometimes  quite  yellowish  or  greenish,  at  other  times  mora  ashy  above, 
except  on  the  rump,  and  nearly  white  below.  Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  age 
or  season,  for  it  is  shown  by  equally  perfect  spring  specimens.  I  Bin 
unable  to  verify  a  supposed  more  greenish  hue  in  western  specimens;  in 
point  of  foot,  some  of  tbe  richest  specimens  I  ever  saw  are  among  those  I 
collected  years  ago  about  Washington,  D.  C. 

UNLIKE  tbe  Ruby  crown,  the  Gold-crest  is  far  from  con- 
spicuous in  tbe  Ornix  of  tbe  Colorado  Basin.  I  find  that 
I  am  usually  quoted  aa  authority  for  its  occurrence  in  Arizona; 
but  I  expressly  stated,  in  my  paper  published  in  1866,  that  I 
had  myself  never  met  with  it  there.  1  cannot  now  speak  posi- 
tively of  the  authority  npon  which  1  relied  for  including  it 
among  the  birds  of  that  Territory,  but  think  it  was  Dr.  S.  W. 
Wood  house,  who  speaks  of  it  as  very  abundant  in  Texas  and 
New  Mexico,  the  latter  including  Arizona  at  the  time  he  wrote. 
It  is  given  in  none  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  nor  in  the 
Mexican  Boundary  Survey,  nor  in  Ives's  Colorado  Itiver  Survey, 
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all  of  which  works  mention  the  other  species.  Mr.  Henshaw 
places  it  in  his  List  of  the  Birds  of  Arizona,  but  quotes 
me.  Mr.  Llidgway  includes  it  without  remark  in  his  List  of 
the  Birds  of  Colorado  Territory,  where,  however,  neither 
Mr.  Allen  nor  Mr.  Trippe  appears  to  have  observed  it,  though 
Mr.  0.  E.  Aiken  fohnd  it.  It  is  omitted  from  Mr.  Henshaw's 
List  of  the  Birds  of  Utah.  Mr.  Ridgway  found  it  in  the  West 
Hamboldt  Mountains,  and  Dr.  Cooper  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
From  these  data,  and  others  that  might  be  given,  its  rarity  in 
the  Great  Basin  and  southward  is  clearly  perceived ;  yet  of  its 
actual  presence  in  portions  of  the  region  drained  by  the  Colo- 
rado  and  its  tributaries  there  is  of  course  no  doubt.  It  is 
stated  not  to  have  beeu  found  south  of  Fort  Crook,  California, 
on  the  west  coast.  In  Mexico,  it  has  been  traced  to  Orizaba. 
Details  of  its  local  distribution  aside,  its  general  range  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Ruby-crown,  including  North  America 
at  large. 

Tet  it  is  upon  the  whole  a  more  northerly  species.  This  is 
witnessed  both  by  its  apparent  absence  from  Central  American 
localities  to  which  the  other  species  regularly  resorts  in  winter, 
and  by  the  respective  limits  of  its  breeding  and  wintering 
ranges.  We  have  no  evidence,  as  yet,  of  its  nesting  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  at  large,  as  the  Ruby-crown  does,  for  the 
southerly  observations  made  upon  it  on  these  and  other  high 
mountains  of  the  west  seem  to  have  been  during  the  migra- 
tions. In  the  West,  it  has  not  been  ascertained  to  breed  south 
of  the  Columbia,  where  STuttall  states  that  he  saw  it  feeding  its 
young,  May  21,  1835 ;  Dr.  Cooper  witnessed  the  same  thing 
in  August  at  Puget  Sound ;  and  Mr.  J.  K.  Lord  found  the 
nest  ami  eggs  on  Vancouver's  Island.  In  the  East,  the  breeding 
range  seems  to  be  nearly  coincident  with  that  of  calendula.  The 
bird  has  been  observed  through  the  summer  in  Maine,  under 
circumstances  which  left  no  doubt  of  its  nesting  there ;  while 
Audubon  saw  it  engaged  with  its  young  in  Labrador  in  August, 
and  Ilerr  F.  W.  Biideker  has  figured  the  egg  from  an  exam- 
ple procured  in  the  last-named  country.  Tlie  close  parallelism 
m  the  eastern  breeding  range  of  the  two  species  should  make 
us  cautious  in  granting  that  the  Golden-crest  is  actually  absent 
-from  most  of  the  Boeky  Mountain  region  where  the  Euby- 
crowa  breeds ;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  evidence, 
though  strongly  presumptive,  remains  of  a  negative  character. 
u°  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  a  decided  discrepancy 
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between  the  wintering  ranges  of  the  two;  for  the  present 
species  winters  regularly  and  readily  in  the  United  States  at 
large — even  so  far  north  as  New  England  and  Washington 
Territory. 

Dr.  Brewer  states  that  the  nest  and  eggs  had  not  been  de- 
scribed at  the  time  of  his  writing ;  nevertheless,  a  few  lines  far- 
ther on  he  quotes  Mr.  Lord's  account  of  u  a  pensile  nest  sus- 
pended from  the  extreme  end  of  a  pine  branch  w,  while  the  open- 
ing paragraph  of  tbtf  article  in  which  the  statement  occurs 
gives  the  reference  to  Biideker's  figure  and  description  of  the 
egs.  The  plate  indicates  a  rnther  roundish  eg^  though  the 
two  specimens  figured  differ  noticeably  in  size  and  shape ;  they 
are  spoken  of  in  the  text  as — "niedliche  Meine  Eierchen  mit 
lehmgelben  Fleckchen  an/  weissem  Orunde",  aud  compared  with 
those  of  other  species  illustrated  on  the  same  plate.  Various 
authors'  accounts  of  the  period  at  which  newly  fledged  young 
were  observed  by  them  render  it  probable  that  two  broods  are 
annually  reared. 

I  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  resorts  and  the  sprightly 
ways  of  the  Golden-crest;  but  these  scarcely  call  for  remark 
after  what  has  been  said  about  the  Ruby-crown,  since  their  hab- 
its and  manners  are  closely  correspondent.  In  peering  about 
for  insects  and  larvse  that  lurk  iu  the  chiuks  of  bark,  it  is 
equally  tireless,  »and  makes  the  same  show  of  petty  turbu- 
lence— another  "  tempest  iu  a  teapot".  Tho  song  I  am  not 
sure  I  have  ever  recognized,  and  most  authors  have  passed 
it  over.  Dr.  Brewer  says: — "Without  having  so  loud  or  so 
powerful  a  note  as  the  Ruby-crown,  for  its  song  will  admit  of 
no  comparison  with  the  wonderful  vocal  powers  of  that  species, 
it  yet  has  a  quite  distinctive  and  prolonged  succession  of  pleas- 
ing uotes,  which  I  have  beard  it  pour  forth  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  inclement  weather  iu  February  almost  uninterruptedly, 
and  for  quite  an  interval." 


Subfamily  POLIOPTILINiE :   Gnatcatchers 

Chars. — Tarsi  scutellate.  Toes  very  short,  the  lateral  only 
about  half  as  long  as  the  tarsus ;  outer  a  little  longer  tiiau  the 
inner.  First  quill  spurious,  ab.mt  halt'  as  long  as  the  seuoad. 
Wings  rounded,  not  longer  th*u  the  graluated  tail,  the  feathers 
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of  which  widen  toward  their  rounded  ends.  Bill  shorter  than 
head,  straight,  broad  and  depressed  at  base,  rapidly  narrow- 
ing to  the  very  slender  terminal  portion,  distinctly  notched  and 
hooked  at  the  end  —  thus  muscicapine  in  character.  Rictus 
with  well  developed  bristles.    Nostrils  entirely  exposed. 

This  is  a  small  group  of  one  genus  and  about  a  dozen  species, 
confined  to  America,  chiefly  developed  in  Central  and  South 
America.  It  may  not  be  well  placed  in  the  Sylciidw,  but  is 
better  off  here  than  among  the  Paridcv,  where  it  is  put  by  some. 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  its  closest  relationships  were  with 
the  true  Muscicapidce  of  the  Old  World. 

Genus  POLIOPTILA  Sclater 

Chars. — To  the  foregoing  add:  Coloration  grayish-blue, 
white  below,  without  red  or  yellow  on  head;  tail  black,  bor- 
dered with  white. 

The  three  North  American  species  occur  in  the  Colorado 
region,  two  of  them,  iu  fact,  being  characteristic  of  this  part  of 
the  country.  They  are  diminutive  birds,  of  great  energy  and 
activity,  expert  in  fly  catching,  inhabiting  woodland,  migratory, 
and  musical— though  the  ordinary  call-note  is  a  sharp  squeak. 


Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher 

Pollopftllav  casmlea 

MeUdllft  carulea,  L.  SN.  L  1766,  317  (Edw.  Glean,  pi.  303). 

Bylrta  oerntea,  Latk.  io.  h.  1790,  mo,  no.  121. 

CallelrOM C»rale«,  ?DOrb.  Oi<  Cuba,  1839,90.— Brew.  Pr.  Host.  Soo.  vil.  1860,  306  (Cuba).— 
Hoy.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1864,  1865,  437. 

SylTaala  caerulea,  Ifutt.  Mao.  2d  ed.  1. 1840,  337. 

PotU»pCllftCa?rulea,£ct  PZS.  1855,  ll.—Xant.  Pr.  Phlla  Acad,  xi  1859, 191  (California).— Barn. 
Smith*.  Rep.  for  1860. 1861,437.— Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1861, 11.— Dress.  Ibl*.  I860,  485  (Texan).— 
Court,  IbK  1865,  538  (Arizona).— Couee,  Pr.  Ptaila.  Acad.  1866,  66  (Arizona).— Com—, 
Pr.  E*t*x  Io»t.  r.  1868,  268  —  Orue$,  Pr.  Bo»L  80c.  xli.  1868,  W.—Butrh.  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.*  xx.  1868,  149  (T<x»*).—Mayn.  B.  Fla.  1872.  38.—  Scoit,  Pr.  Bout.  Soc.  xv.  1872, 
221  (Virginia).—  Allen,  Am.  Nat.  tI.  1872.  289.— Brewer,  Am.  Nat.  vi.  1872.  48i.—Rid#. 
Ball.  Exi.  In»t.  v.  1873,  179.— Merr.  Am.  Nat  viil.  1874,  8.-0.  D.  ^  R.  NAB.  i.  1874.  78, 
pi.  6,  f  5.—  Brew.  Pr.  Bout.  80c.  xvli.  1873,  431.—  Heneh.  Lbt  B.  Ariz.  1875,  155.—  Henek. 
Zool.  Expl.  W.  100  Merld.  1K?6,  166  (Arizona). 

Mataellla  carralra,  Gm.  sx.  1.  1788.  992,  no.  43. 

Cartlelrora  cacralea,  Bp.  G\.  i.  1850. 316.— Oundi.  j.  f.  o.  1861, 407  (Cnba). 

Pollapii  la  caerulea*  8cl.  PZ3.  1859,  36}  (XaUpa).— Q*ndl.  J.  f.  O.  1861,  324  (Cuba);  1872, 

409  (Cnba). 
Vatdcapa  werBlea,  Bp.  Jonrn.  Phlla.  Acad.  lv.  1824,  172.— Qamb.  Jonrn.  Phlla.  Acad.  1. 

1847,  38. 
Cllldvora  fWPBlea,  And.  BA.  I.  1840,  244.  pi.  70.— WWA.  8ifgreaTe't  R*p.  1853,  67.— Henry, 

Pr.  Phlla.  AcwL  vil.  1855,  339  (New  Mexico).— Put*.  Pr.  E*a«x  lost.  1.  1856,  206. 
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Polioptlla  COBNlIea,  Henry,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  xi.  1859,  107  (New  Mexico).— Bd  Ives's  R*p. 

pt.  v.  1861,  6.— Law.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii.   1866,  282.— Bracer,  Am.  Nat.  i.  1867,  116, 

Wl.—Lnwr.  Ann  Lye.  N.  T.  ix.  1E69,  199  (Yucatan).— Turnb.  BE.  Pa.  1869,  28;  Phlla. 

ed.  W.—Coucs,  BN  W.  1 8: 4,  17  —Heneh.  Rep.  Orn.  Specn.  1874,  99. 
CtlllClVOra  fOerulca,  OunrfJ.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  471  (Cuba). 

Culklvora  ce rules,  Hoy,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  vt.  1853, 3f)9.— Haym.  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  viiL  1856,289. 
MO tacilla  rana,  Om.  SN.  i.  pt.  iL  1788, 973,  no.  11G  (from  Buff. 

Lath.,  and  P*nn.). 
Sylvia  cana,  Lath.lO.  ii.  1790,  543,  no.  133. 
BegUlllS  grlCCUS,  Bartr.  Trav.  Fla.  1791,  291. 

Culiclrora  mexleana,  Bp  CA.  1. 1850,  316  (9:  necC***.). 

PoliODlila  meilcana,  ScL   PZS.  1859,  363,  373  (Xalapa,  Oax- 

aoi)  —5  6r  S  IbU,  1859,  9  (Guatemala).— Set.  PZ3. 1862, 18 

(Southern  Mexico). 
Flcedulapenaylvanlcaclnerea,  Brit*.  "  A  v.  A  pp.  107,  no.  79". 
Little  Blue-grey  Fly-catcher,  Ed«.  Glean,  pi.  302. 
Flguler  grin-de-for,  Buff.  "  ON.  v.  3  9  ". 
Oerul  an  Warbler,  Latk.  Syn.  ii.  pt.  it  1783,  49U,  no.  117. — 

Penn.  AZ.  ii.  1785,  405,  no.  299. 

Flguler  cendrt  a  gorge  tendr&,  Buff.  "  ▼.  319  ".  -^ 

Grey-throat  Warbler,  Lath.  Syn.  ii.  pt.  Ii.  1783,  496,  no.  128.—      Fro.  17.— Head  of  Blue- 

Penn.  AZ.  11.  1785,  411.  no.  315.  gray  Goatcatcher  (low.  fig.); 

Blue-gray  Flycatcher,  Aud.  1.  c.  of  Black -capped  Gnatcatcher 

Collet vore grts  do  for,  D'Orb.  1.  c  (up.  fig.)  ;  nat.  size. 

Had. — United  States  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific;  north  to  the  Connecticut 
Valley  and  Yreka,  Cal.;  south  through  Mexico  and  Lower  California  to 
Guatemala.  Bahamas.  Cuba.  Breeds  throughout  its  United  States  range. 
Winters  on  the  southern  United  States  border  aud  southward. 

Ch.  sp. — Cano-cccrulea,  infra  canescenti  alba,  alls  fuscis  cano 
limbatis^  caudd  nigra,  rectrice  externa  albd,secunda  albo-dimidiatd, 
tertia  albo-terminald,  orbitis  albis,  rostro  pedib  usque  nigris.     $ 
vertice  magis  ccerule8cente}  f route  cum  strigd  superciliari  nigrd; 
9  vertice  dorso  concolore,  fronte  et  superciliis  innotatis. 

$ ,  adult :  Grayish-blue,  bluer  on  the  crown,  hoary  on  the  rump,  the  fore- 
head black,  coutinuous  with  a  black  superciliary  line.  Edges  of  eyelids 
white,  and  above  these  a  slight  whitish  stripe  is  cotnnfouly  observed  bordering 
the  black  exteriorly.  Below  white,  with  a  faint  plumbeous  shade,  particu- 
larly on  the  breast.  Wings  dark  brown,  the  outer  webs,  especially  of  the 
inner  quills,  edged  with  hoary,  aud  the  inner  webs  of  most  bordered  with 
white.  Tail  jet-black,  the  outer  feather  entirely  or  mostly  white,  the  next 
one  about  half  white,  the  third  one  tipped  with  white.  Bill  and  feet  black. 
Length,  4£-5 ;  extent,  6£-7  ;  wing,  2-2  J  ;  tail  about  the  same. 

9:  Like  the  ^}  but  duller  and  more  greyish-blue  above;  the  head  like 
the  back,  aud  without  auy  black.    Bill  usually  in  part  light  colored. 

The  extent  of  white  on  the  tail  varies  somewhat ;  but  I  have  seen  no 
eastern  specimens  in  which  the  oater  feather  was  not  white  in  all  of  its 
extent  which  was  not  covered  by  the  under  coverts.  In  some  Arizona 
examples,  however,  the  black  which  usually  exists  at  the  base  extends  be- 
youd  the  coverts,  and  in  fact  there  is  little  more  white  on  this  feather  than 
there  is  in  P.  plumbed,  though  the  black  of  the  frontlet  is  intact. 
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IN  its  winter  resorts  among  the  groves  of  the  southernmost 
States,  this  tiny  creature  grows  restless  with  the  first  breath 
of  spriug,  and  frets  till  its  impatience  is  resolved  into  the 
mysterious  impulse  of  migration,  or  absorbed  in  the  more 
pressiug  duties  of  the  mating  season.  Those  that  are  inclined 
to  seek  a  summer  home  in  the  north  pass  leisurely  along  in 
March  and  April,  reaching  Virginia  and  Maryland  early  in  the 
latter  month,  and  the  Middle  States  by  the  first  of  May.  They 
seldom  proceed  further  than  this  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  the 
Connecticut  Valley  being  the  terminus  of  their  route.  They 
have  been  said  to  reach  Nova  Scotia,  but  this  appears  doubt- 
ful, though  in  the  interior  the  migration  is  pushed  to  the 
regionof  theGreat  Lakes  and  bordersof  the  British  Provinces — 
west  of  the  Mississippi  to  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  but  apparently 
not  to  Miunesota.  Those  that  winter  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rio 
Graude  and  Colorado  Rivers  seem  to  be  more  restricted  in 
their  movements,  as  they  are  not  known  to  penetrate  the  mount- 
ainous regions  to  the  northward  much  if  any  beyond  the  sources 
of  these  great  streams.  On  the  Pacific  slopes,  the  limit  must 
be  fixed,  so  far  as  we  know  now,  at  latitude  42°. 

In  the  Colorado  Basin,  this  Gnatcatcher  is  sparingly  but 
generally  distributed  in  summer,  aud  resident,  as  far  as  the 
whole  area  is  concerned,  though  partially  migratory  within  its 
limits,  since  those  individuals  that  repair  to  northerly  or  alpine 
districts  to  breed  retire  in  the  fall  to  the  lower  warmer  portions. 
At  Fort  Whipple,  in  the  spring  of  1805,  I  did  not  notice  their 
preseuce  uutil  the  last  week  in  April ;  but,  as  I  was  not  then 
collecting  every  dayf  I  may  have  missed  them  on  their  first  ap- 
pearance. At  Washington,  D.  ().,  where  they  are  more  numer- 
ous than  I  have  found  them  to  be  anywhere  in  the  West,  I 
used  to  note  their  arrival  each  spring  for  several  years  in  the 
early  part  of  April.  On  entering  the  noble  oak  forests  which 
still  surronud  the  city,  at  a  time  when  the  buds,  though  swollen, 
have  uot  yet  burst  into  the  leafy  canopy  which  later  covers 
the  nakedness  of  the  branches  and  gives  privacy  to  the  life  of 
numberless  sylvan  sprites  besides  the  Blue-gray  Gnatcatchers, 
I  seldom  missed  first  hearing,  then  seeing,  these  wayward  and 
capricious  little  creatures.  *  Though  so  near  the  most  uncertain 
and  dangerous  spot  in  America — Washiugtou,  "Mecca  of  the. 
unfortunate  and  the  tomb  of  ambitiou9',  the  Blue- grays  seem 
to  have  no  fears  for  the  success  of  their  recent  pilgrimage  from 
the  South,  and  indulge  the  aspirations  of  the  day.    Not  content 
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with  the  low  estate  of  the  shrubbery,  which  seems  best  suited 
to  shelter  their  insignificance,  they  mount  the  tallest  trees,  and 
go  the  rounds  with  all  the  bluster  and  display  of  assured  suc- 
cess. From  the  tree- tops  come  the  shrill  wiry  notes,  two  or 
three  at  a  time,  like  tzeetzeetzee,  as  the  birds  skip  nimbly  from 
twig  to  twig,  with  loweriug  half-spread  wings  aud  nervous 
twitching  of  the  whole  body,  in  eager  quest  of  insects  and 
larvaB,  now  pausing  a  moment  to  pry  more  closely  iuto  a  suspected 
crevice  of  the  bark,  then  darting  into  the  air  to  capture  a  pass- 
ing fly,  and  regaining  their  perch  after  almost  a  somersault. 
Restless  and  bustling  as  ail  its  actions  are  at  such  times,  there 
is  something  more  remarkable  still  in  the  excessive  eagerness 
betrayed,  and  the  wonderful  Han  with  which  they  dash  upon 
their  prey — as  if  they  would  crowd  the  business  of  a  lifetime 
into  its  early  days,  and  seize  its  prizes  with  the  first  impetuous 
assault.  We  must  admire  such  spirit,  even  after  we  have 
learned  it  is  unsafe. 

Days  pass  in  this  incessant  activity,  this  impetuous  revolt 
from  the  monotonyof  idleness,  till  other  impulses  are  stimulated 
with  the  warmth  of  the  advancing  season,  and  the  sharp  accents 
of  the  voice  are  modulated  into  sweet  and  tender  song,  so  low 
as  to  be  inaudible  at  any  considerable  distance,  yet  so  fault- 
lessly executed  aud  well  sustained  that  the  tiny  mnsiciau  may 
claim  no  mean  rank  in  the  feathered  choir.  A  little  later  still 
we  may,  perchance,  if  our  eyes  are  sharp,  and  we  know  just 
where  to  look,  discover  the  extremely  beautiful  nest  which  the 
Blue  gray  makes  for  itself— a  structure  which  cannot  fail  to 
excite  our  wonder  and  admiration.  Excepting  the  Humming- 
bird's  nest,  none  can  compare  with  this  exquisite  specimen  of 
bird  architecture,  cunuingly  contrived  to  combine  elegance 
with  comfort,  artfully  rendered  substantial  without  sacrifice  of 
good  taste,  and  iugeniously  screened  from  observation  by  the 
same  means  that  are  employed  for  its  ornamentation.  True  to 
its  aspirations,  the  bird  nestles  high  in  the  trees,  usually  at 
least  twenty  yards  from  the  ground,  placing  the  fabric  among 
slender  twigs,  to  which  it  is  woven,  oftenest  at  the  extremity 
of  a  bough  which  sways  with  the  wind.  To  insure  the  safety 
of  its  contents  during  the  motion  to  which  it  is  often  subjected, 
it  is  built  remarkably  deep,  and  contracted  at  the  orifice,  so 
that  the  cavity  is  somewhat  purse-shaped,  and  the  general 
shape  outside  is  like  that  of  a  truncated  cone.  It  seems  large  for 
the  size  of  the  bird — it  is  sometimes  three  and  a  half  inches  in 
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height,  and  nearly  as  much  in  width  at  the  base,  with  a  diameter 
of  two  iucbea  at  the  brim.  The  walls  are  closely  and  warmly 
matted  or  felted  with  the  softest  vegetable  material,  the  de- 
composed fibre  of  various  plants,  thistle-down,  and  like  sub- 
stances, in  some  cases  woven  with  spider's  web.  The  structure 
is  artistically  finished  with  stucco-work  of  lichens  all  over  the 
outside,  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  perfecting  its 
beauty  and  making  it  resemble  a  natural  excrescence.  In  such 
an  elegant  cradle,  eggs  are  laid,  to  the  number  of  four,  five,  or 
even  six,  measuring  scarcely  three-filths  of  an  inch  in  length 
and  less  thati  half  an  inch  in  their  greatest  diameter — white 
in  color,  speckled  and  dashed,  generally  over  the  whole  surface, 
with  several  shades  of  reddish  or  umber  brown  and  lilac.  In 
such  a  secure  home  as  this,  the  Blue  gray  Flycatcher  usually 
rears  its  brood  uumolested ;  it  has  little  to  fear  except  from  the 
Cowbird  and  from  the  ornithologist,  agaiust  which  enemies  no 
art  avails.  The  parasitic  bird  might  have  its  own  excuse  to 
offer,  could  its  motives  be  called  in  question ;  the  other  may 
apologize,  after  a  fashion,  by  averring  that  even  this  slight 
sketch  of  the  Blue-gray  Guatcatcher's  life  could  not  be  finished 
bad  the  nest  never  been  rified. 


Plumbeous  Gnatcatcher 

Polloptftla  pi  am  ben 

F«U«ptila  plnmbtA,  Bd.  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  vii.  1858,  U8.—Bd.  BMA.  1858,  382 ;  atlas,  1860,  pi. 

33,  £.  1  (Arizona).— //*/try,  Pr.  Puila.   Acad.  1659,  107.— Bd.  Ives'*  Rap.  pt.  v.  1861,  6.— 

Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1861,  74.— Cjiu»,  IbU,  1865.  538—  Couea,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  18H6,  66  —Ooop. 

Am.  Nat.  ill.  1869.  474,  479.— Coop.  B.  Cal  1.  Ie70,  37.  flg.— Couea,  Kej,  1872,  79.-5.  B. 

if  R.  SAB.  I.  1874,  80,  pL  6,  f.6.— Hcnsk.  List.  B.  Utah,  1875,  155. 

Leai-colored  Fly  catcher,  Coop.  l.  c. 

Lea4-colore4  Gnatcatcher ;  Arizona  Gnatcatcher,  B.  B.  (fRA.  c. 

Hab. — (Not  known  to  occur  beyond  the)  Valley  of  tfre  Gila  and  Colorado. 

Ch.  sp. — Similis  prcecedenti  sed  notcco  minus  ccerulescente^  et 
Jronte  concolore;  strigd  solum  superciliari  nigrd7alterd  breviore 
alba;  rectrice  externd  pogonio  exteriore  et  apice  albia.  9  capite 
innotato. 

£ ,  adult :  Upper  parts  like  those  of  P.  caruJea,  bnt  duller  and  more  gray- 
ish ;  no  black  ou  the  forehead  ;  a  short  black  stripe  over  each  eye,  and  be- 
low this  another  one  of  white.    Outer  tail-feather  with  the  whole  outer 
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web  and  tip  white  (ranch  like  the  second  feather  of  P.  asrulea) ;  the  next 
two  feathers  tipped  with  white.    Size  of  P.  ccerulea. 

9 :  Like  the  $  ;  the  upper  parts  still  duller,  and  frequently  with  a  decided 
brownish  shade ;  no  black  over  the  eye.  Ouly  distinguished  from  $  cccrulea 
by  less  white  on  the  tail. 

The  difference  between  this  Bpecies  and  P.  c&rulea  lies  ouly  in  the  less 
amount  of  white  on  the  tail  and  absence  of  black  on  the  forehead.  The 
black  on  the  head  is  restricted  to  a  short  superciliary  stripe,  instead  of  reach- 
ing across  the  forehead.  The  outer  tail-feather  has  about  as  much  white  as 
there  is  on  the  second  feather  of  P.cctrulea,  while  the  next  feather  corre- 
sponds to  the  third  of  ccerulea.  In  view  of  the  observed  variations  in  this 
respect,  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  the  present  is  anything  more 
than  a  local  race  of  P.  ccerulea,  as  would  certainly  seem  to  be  the  case  if 
specimens  also  intermediate  in  the  character  of  the  black  on  the  bead  should 
be  forthcoming.  This,  however,  has  not  been  observed  ;  while  the  fact  that 
the  two  forms  live  side  by  side  ii  Arizona,  each  preserving  its  characters  for 
the  most  part  intact,  is  evidence  in  favor  of  their  specific  difference. 

Dk  C.  B.  R.  KENNRRLY  discovered  this  bifd  on  Bill  Will- 
iams' River,  Arizona,  in  1854,  and  it  was  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Baird  during  the  same  year.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  com- 
mon bird  ;  in  fact,  the  small  number  of  specimens  acquired  in 
the  interval  between  its  discovery  and  the  present  time  go  to 
show  tbat  it  is  less  abundant  in  Arizona  than  P.  cwrulea, 
though  in  one  sense  it  is  the  characteristic  species  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. During  my  residence  at  Fort  Whipple,  I  did  not  And  it, 
or,  at  any  rate,  did  not  recoguize  it,  though  I  took  specimens 
in  several  other  localities,  lower  than  or  south  of  Whipple,  la 
these  places,  it  was  seen  in  summer  and  early  autumn.  Dr. 
Oooper  remarks  its  wintering  on  the  Colorado  as  high  as  Fort 
Mojave.  There  is  nothing  to  speak  of  in  its  habits  and  man- 
ners after  what  has  been  said  of  its  near  relative. 


Black-capped  Gnatcatcher 

Polloptlla  melnnnra 

CullClvor*  fttricapllla,  Later.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  v.  1852,  124  (Texas).— Bd.  jStaaibnry'a  Rap. 
18.MJ,  :128.— Heerm.  Jonrn.  Pbila.  Acad.  H.  1853,  362. 

Polloptlla  melanura,  Later.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vl.  1856.  168  (Texai  and  California). —Bd.  BNA. 
1858,  382.— Bd.  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  Ib."»9,  304  (Cape  8alot  Laca*).— Heerm.  PRRR.  x.  1859, 
39.— Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1864,  68.— Dress.  Ibid,  1865,  485  (Texai).— Coueg,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad. 
1866,  66  (Arizona).— Coop.  Am.  Nat.  ill.  1869,  184  —Coop.  B.  Cal.  I.  1870,  37,  fig.— 
Couet,  Key,  1872,  79,  f.  20.— B.  B.  *  R.  NAB.  L  1874,  81,  pi.  6,  t.  7.—ffensk.  LUt  B. 
Arte.  1875, 155. 
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CalltlTor*  mexleaui,  Cm,  111.  I.  1354.  16*,  pi.  ST  (not  of  lip.). 
■lark-lwaael  finatcMchcr,  Omn.  I.  e. 
■UrkoMMl  eaaieatcfeer,  B.B.  +  K.  1. 1, 

Hah.— Texas  to  Southern  and  Lower  California. 

Cfl.  sp. — SimilU  P.  casrulete;  xed  vertice 
nigro,  pogonio  externa  rectrtcis  txterioris  ttlbo- 
limbato,  apice  albo. 

&  :  Like  P.  citrulei,  but  the  whole  top  of  the  head 
black.  White  of  tail  reduced  to  a  minimum;  the 
outer  web  of  the  outer  feather  being  usually  edged 
with  white,  Instead  of  wholly  white,  »Dd  the  tip  of 

(he  inner  web,  with  the  tip  of  the  next  feather,  white  Fio.  IB.— c.  lull  of  BUek- 
for  a  very  alight  apace;  no  while  observed  on  the  "PP"1  Oaawakbtri  d,  o( 
third  feather.  Size  of  the  foregoing;  turai  rather  plnnlbe"'"  Guntcaictam ; 
louger— about  0.70.     9 :  No  black  on  the  head. 

The  nialu  of  this  species  is  immediately  distinguished  from  that  of  either 
of  the  two  foregoing  by  having  the  whole  top  of  the  bead  black.  The 
female,  however,  presents  snmedifHculty,  being  mainly  distinguishable  by  the 
minimum  amount  of  white  on  the  tail,  as  above  described,  aud  the  rather 
longer  tarsi,  which  are  J  of  an  inch  instead  of  about  j. 

THE  Black  capped  Gnat-catcher,  first  described  by  Mr.  O.  N. 
Lawrence  in  1851,  waa  discovered  at  Ringgold  Barracks, 
Texas,  by  Capt.  J.  P.  McCowd,  then  of  the  United  States  Army, 
who  subsequently  changed  his  allegiance  to  a  temporary  con- 
federation which  was  declared  in  1861.  Various  observers 
have  since  met  with  tun  bird  in  different  portions  of  the  South- 
west, tilt  its  range  has  been  ascertained  to  extend  from  Texas 
to  California,  at  the  latitude  of  San  Diego,  and  down  the  pen- 
insula to  Cape  Saint  Lucas,  including  a  portion  of  Mexico.  I 
never  saw  it  at  Fort  Whipple,  nor  does  Mr.  Ltenshaw  appear  to 
have  met  with  it  in  bis  various  tours  in  the  Southwest.  Lieu- 
tenant Beudire  found  it  resident  about  Tucson,  and  Dr.  (J. toper 
states  tbat  it  remains  during  the  winter  at  Fort  Mojave  aud 
San  Diego.  The  published  records  of  its  habits,  excluding 
some  statements  that  do  not  seem  very  well  considered,  indi- 
cate nothing  peculiar  in  comparison  with  tbose  of  P.  eterulea; 
while  the  nest  and  eggs,  as  described  by  Dr.  Brewer,  are  sub- 
stantially the  same,  though  some  "  black  "  markings  of  the  lat- 
ter are  mentioned.  This  may  be  a  remarkable  circumstance,  - 
for,  according  to  the  same  author  { 3".  Am.  Oil.  p.  7)  '■  markings 
of  a  jet-black  color,  eveu  to  the  extent  of  blotches,  spots,  or 
lines,  are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  if  not  positively  unknown". 


CHAPTER  V.— WREN-TITS 


FAM.   CRAMMIDM 

THIS  small  group  was  proposed  in  18G4,  by  Professor  Baird, 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  single  genus  and  spe  nea  not 
readily  referable  to  *iny  established  familv;  iflthough,  as  its 
proposer  suggested,  the  bird  may  belong  to  some  recognized 
exotic  group.  Its  characters,  which  are  in  effect  the  same  as 
those  of  the  genus  Chamcea,  are  given  under  head  of  the  latter. 

Genus  CHAMiEA  Gambel 

Chars. — Form  and  general  aspect  combining  features  of 
Wrens  and  Titmice.  Plumage  extraordinarily  lax,  soft  and  full. 
Coloration  simple.  Tarsal  scutella  obsolete,  or  faintly  indi- 
cated. Toes  coherent  at  base  for  about  halt'  the  length  of  the 
proximal  joint  of  the  middle  one.  Soles  widened  and  padded, 
much  as  in  Paridce.  Primaries  10,  the  sixth  longest,  the  third 
equal  to  the  longest  secondaries,  the  first  about  f  as  long  as 
the  longest;  wing  thus  extremely  rounded,  and  much  shorter 
than  the  tail  (about  §  as  long).  Tail  very  long,  constituting 
more  than  half  the  entire  length  of  the  bird,  extremely  gradu- 
ated, with  soft,  narrow  feathers,  widening  somewhat  toward 
their  tips,  rounded  at  the  end,  the  lateral  pair  not  two  thirds 
as  long  as  the  middle.  Bill  much  shorter  than  head,  straight, 
stout,  compressed-conical,  not  notched,  with  ridged  culmen, 
naked,  scaled,  linear  nostrils,  and  strongly  bristled  gape. 

The  genus  may  be  found  referable  to  the  Troglodytidce  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cinnicerthia. 


The  Wren-tit 

Channel*  fasclnta 

Pams  fanclfttUft,  Gamh.  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  ii.  1845,  365  (California). 

Obamna  fascial*,  Gamb.  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  III.  184ft.   154  (lyp*).—G*mb.  Jonrn.  Phlla,  Acad. 

2d«*r.  I.  1847.34.pl.  8,  f.  3.— Om«.  III.  I.  1853,  39,  pL  7.— Jftnil.  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  xl. 

1859.  191.— fid.  RAB.  L  IW>4,  18  — Coop.  Am.  Nat.  ill.  1869.  185.— CV;o/>.  B.  Cal.  i.  1870, 

39,  fig*.— Covet,  Key,  1872,  79.— Coop.  Am.  Nat.  vlli.  1874,  17.— B.  B.  ^  fi.  NAB. 

1874.  64,  fig*.,  pi.  6,  f.  8.—  XeU.  Pr.  Bo*t.  Soc.  xvtl  1875,  356 
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Cltllfa  faaelats.  Cab.  Arch.  f.  Natnrg.  1818,  Bd.i.  102,-Bp.  GA.  t.  1850,  206.— ZW.  BNA. 

1838.  370  —  Heerr*.  PRRR.  x.  18^9,  4). 
Chnnafandata,  Bd.  Stan, bury'*  Rep.  GSL.  1852,  332.— Allen,  Am.  Nat.  vi.  1&72,  350,  404. 

tout  Wrea,  Wren-tit,  Gronnd-tlt,  Vulg. 

Hab. — California  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  coast,  from  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  to  San  Diego. 

Ch.  sp. —  &  2  OlivaceO'fusca,  capite  obscuriore^  alis  cauddque 
obsolete'  trans/asciatis ;  infra  pallidd  cinnamominay  later  ib  us 
ermoque  obscurioribus,  gula  etpectore  obsoletd  fmcoHtriatis. 

Adnlt:  Dark  brown  with  an  olive  shade,  the  top  of  the  head  clearer  and 
somewhat  streaky,  the  wings  and  tail  purer  brown,  obscurely  marked  with 
numerous  cross-bars  ;  below  dull  cinnainou-brown,  shaded  with  olive-brown 
on  the  sides  and  crissmn,  the  throat  and  breast  obscurely  streaked  with 
dusky;  bill  and  feet  brown;  iris  wbite.  Length  about  six  inches;  wiug, 
2J-2J;  tail  an  inch  longer,  much  graduated,  the  lateral  feathers  being  an 
inch  or  more  shorter  than  the  middle  ones;  bill,  \\  tarsus,-^;  middle  toe 
and  claw,  f.    First  primary  nearly  an  inch  shorter  than  the  longest  one. 

With  a  general  pariue  appearance,  this  species,  as  indicated  by  tbe  above 
measurements,  is  of  remarkable  sbape,  quite  uulike  that  of  any  other  North 
American  bird.  It  was  usually  classed  with  the  Pandce,  until  a  separate 
family  was  formed  for  its  reception.  Tbe  tail  is  very  long,  much  exceeding 
the  wing*,  and  forms  rather  more  than  half  the  entire  length  of  the  bird. 
The  wings  are  exceedingly  short  and  rounded,  the  exposed  portion  of  the 
first  primary  beiug  less  than  an  incb  in  length.  The  plumage  is  remarkably 
long,  soft  and  lax ;  the  coloratioa  inconspicuous,  blended  and  diffuse.  Tbe 
tarsal  scuttlla  tend  to  become  fused,  though  a  few  large  plates  may  com- 
mouly  be  observed  in  front. 

THE  Wren  tit  is  one  of  several  interesting  discoveries  made 
iu  California  by  Dr.  William  Oambel,of  Philadelphia,  whose 
Hie  left  au  example  of  how  much  may  be  accomplished  in  a 
brief  space  of  time  by  the  wise  use  of  natural  gifts.  He  at 
first  called  it  a  Parus,  but,  soon  perceiving  its  strongly  dis- 
tinctive characters,  conferred  upon  it  the  appropriate  title  of 
Chamm  (/<*/■>.«*,  "on  the  ground"),  in  allusion  to  its  terrestrial 
habits.  According  to  his  accounts,  which  remain  the  most 
acearate  aud  pertinent  of  those  which  have  thus  far  reached 
me>  I  gather  that  its  habits  are  quite  Wren-like ;  that  it  in- 
habits shrubby  and  weedy  places,  is  restless  and  active,  expert 
)u  eluding  obversation,  and  clamorous  in  resenting  intrusion 
°f  its  bauuts,  with  harsh  scolding  notes;  that  it  shares,  further- 
ffiore,  the  very  Wren-like  way  of  holding  the  tail  erect  at  times, 
and  uervously  twitching  it.  He  observed  its  mauner  of  search- 
luS  for  its  insect  food  by  scrambling  sideways  about  the  weeds 
and  bu^es .  an(]  speaks  of  other  notes  it  possesses  more  musical 
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than  its  usual  scolding  cries — a  succession  of  slow  monotonous 
whistling  notes  prolonged  with  a  trill.  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper,  who 
found  the  bird  "  common  everywhere  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
on  dry  plains  and  hillsides  covered  with  chaparral  and  other 
shrubby  undergrowth  ",  describes  the  nest  and  eggs,  which  he 
discovered  at  San  Diego  during  the  last  week  of  April,  1862. 
The  nest  was  placed  in  a  shrub  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  was  "composed  of  straws  and  twigs  mixed  with 
feathers,  firmly  interwoven",  lined  with  grass  and  hair;  the 
cavity  was  a  little  less  than  two  inches  wide,  and  about  as 
deep.  "The  eggs  were  0.70x0.52  inch  in  size,  and  pale  green- 
ish blue"  in  color. 

I  have  myself  never  seen  this  curious  bird  alive;  and  1 
hesitated  to  bring  it  into  the  present  connection.  A  short 
uotice,  however,  of  the  interesting  species  seemed  desirable, 
and  I  concluded  to  introduce  it,  on  the  strength  of  its  occur- 
rence-in  the  country  about  Fort  Tejon,  at  the  western  edge  of 
the  interior  basin — particularly  since  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
own  mind  that  the  bird  actually  inhabits  a  small  part  of  the 
Colorado  water-shed.  It  is,  however,  characteristic  of  the 
coast  region  from  the  Sacramento  Valley  to  Lower  California, 
and  back  from  the  coast  to  the  Sierra  Nevada.  There  is  even 
a  record  of  its  probable  or  possible  presence  in  Colorado  Ter- 
ritory ;  but  this  is  so  extremely  doubtful  that  I  shall  not  refer 
to  it  more  explicitly — I  have  learned  too  much  of  the  u  growing 
apace"  of  ornithological  ill  weeds  that  once  take  root.  For  all 
we  know,  Chamwa  remains  a  singularly  isolated  form,  so  re- 
stricted in  habitat,  and  so  widely  separated  from  former  or 
present  allies,  that  the  wonder  is  how  it  was  ever  developed  in 
this  place  without  leaving  a  trace  of  its  ancestry. 


CHAPTER  VI.— TITMICE 


Fam.  PARID^E 

EXCEPTING  the  aberrant  genua  Auriparus,  wbich  perhaps 
belongs  elsewhere  (see  beyond),  the  North  American  Paridce 
are  all  very  closely  interrelated,  and  agree  in  the  following  char- 
acters:—Bill  very  short  and  stoat,  straight,  compressed-conoid 
in  shape,  not  notched  nor  with  decurved  tip,  its  under  as  well 
as  upper  outline  convex.  Rictus  without  true  bristles,  but 
base  of  the  bill  covered  with  tufts  of  bristly  feathers  directed 
forward,  entirely  concealing  the  nostrils.  Feet  stout;  tarsi 
distinctly  scutellate,  longer  than  the  middle  toe ;  toes  rather 
abort,  the  anterior  soldered  together  at  the  base  for  most  of 
the  length  of  the  basal  joint  of  the  middle  one.  Hind  toe  with 
an  enlarged  pad  beneath,  forming,  with  the  consolidated  bases 
of  the  anterior  toes,  a  broad  firm  sole.  Wing  with  1 0  primaries, 
of  which  the  first  is  very  short  or  spurious,  scarcely  or  not 
half  as  long  as  the  second ;  wing  as  a  whole  rounded,  scarcely 
or  not  longer  than  the  tail,  which  latter  is  rounded  or  graduated 
and  composed  of  12  narrow  soft  feathers,  with  rounded  or 
somewhat  truncated  tips.  Plumage  long,  soft  and  loose,  with- 
oat  bright  colors  (again  excepting  Auriparm)  or  well  marked 
changes  according  to  sex,  age  or  season.  Size  small  (length 
under  7  inches). 

There  is  really  a  close  similarity  in  external  form — borne  out 
to  some  extent  in  habits— between  the  Titmice  and  the  Jays. 
Thus  a  species  of  Parus  is  hardly  distinguishable  in  details  of 
form  from  Perisoreus,  and  Lophophanes  as  closely  resembles 
Cyanurus.  There  will,  however,  be  no  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing tbem,  if  only  by  the  arbitrary  criterion  of  size — for  all  the 
Jays  are  much  larger  than  any  Titmice.  In  the  assemblage  of. 
upward  of  a  hundred  species  which,  according  to  conven- 
tional nsage,  compose  the  Panda,  certain  aberrant  forms  are 
generally  separated  as  subfamilies;  but  a  large  majority  are 
referable  to  the 
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Subfamily  PARINiE :  True  Titmice 

Tbe  familiar  Chickadee,  so  called  from  its  quaint  notes,  which 
are  thought  to  resemble  the  syllables  chickf  ddee,  stauds  as  a 
typical  representative  of  this  group.  The  accredited  species, 
to  the  number  of  about  seventy,  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  abound  in  most  parts 
of  Euiope,  Asia  and  North  America.  A  strong  family  like- 
ness runs  through  the  whole  of  them,  and  their  habits  and 
manners  in  most  respects  are  much  the  same.  The  principal 
exception  to  this  statement  is  found  in  the  methods  of  nidification, 
which  vary  greatly — some  species  building  in  holes  of  trees, 
which  they  excavate  like  woodpeckers,  while  others  construct 
immense  purse-like  pensile  nests  of  grasses  or  mosses.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  hardy  birds,  capable  of  enduring  great 
cold  with  impunity;  this  circumstauce,  which,  with  their  omniv- 
orous tastes,  renders  procuring  of  food  of  one  kind  or  another 
easy  at  all  seasons,  causes  them  to  be  nou-migratory,  or  only 
imperfectly  so.  Their  musical  ability  is  decidedly  of  a  low 
order,  though  they  have  a  great  variety  of  hearty  and  not  dis- 
pleasing notes.  They  are  very  active,  restless,  energetic  and 
industrious  birds,  withal  turbulent,  self  asserting,  and  in  the 
preseuce  of  man  heedless  to  a  degree.  Among  their  own  kind, 
they  arc  sociable,  in  some  cases  almost  gregarious,  but  are 
accused  of  being  tyrannical  and  cruel,  like  Jays,  toward  weaker 
or  more  defenseless  species.  They  are  very  prolific,  not  only  lay- 
ing a  large  clutch  of  eggs,  butolteu  rearing  more  than  one  brood 
annually;  as  a  consequence, they  are  usually  abundant  wher- 
ever found  at  all.  They  are  chiefly  con ti  tied  to  wooded  country ; 
the  boreal  species  of  America,  like  Panis  hudsonicus,  haunt 
the  coniferous  forests ;  others,  for  the  most  part,  prefer  thickets, 
shrubbery  and  undergrowth. 

The  four  genera  to  be  here  treated  will  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  characters. 

Genus  LOPHOPHANES  Kaup 

Chars.— Head  crested.  Wings  aud  tail  rounded,  of  about 
equal  lengths,  and  about  as  loug  as  the  body.  Bill  conoid-com- 
pressed, with  upper  and  under  outlines  both  convex.  No  yel- 
low on  head  nor  red  on  wing.  Plumage  lax,  much  the  same 
at  all  ages  and  seasons.    Average  size  of  the  species  at  a 
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maximum  for  this  group.     Xests  excavated  in  trees.    Eggs 
spotted. 

There  are  four  perfectly  good  American  species  of  "  Tufted 
Titmice  *,  only  two  of  which  are  known  to  occur  in  the  Colorado 
Basin.  For  convenience  of  comparing  the  three  western  species 
with  the  eastern  one,  the  characters  of  the  latter  are  subjoined.* 

*  LopbophaneM  bleolor.— Tufted  Titmouse. 

fins  tricolor,  L.  SN.  L  1766,  340  (Cates.  i.  pi  57).— Gm.  8N.  L  1788,  1005.— Lath.  10. 1L  1790, 
567.— Turt.  SN.  L  1806,  621.—  Wile.  AO.  L  1808,  137,  pi.  8,  f.  5.—Bp.  Journ.  Phila.  Acad, 
iv.  1895,  855.— Bp.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  II.  1896, 100.— Lees.  Tr.  Orau  1831,  456.— And.  OB.  i. 
1831,  199,  pi.  39— Nutt.  Man.  1.  1832,  236.— Temm.  Man.  ill.  1835,  210.— Bp.  0.  &  G.  L. 
1H38,  2Q.—Au<L  8yn.  1839,  78.— And.  BA.  1L  1841,  143,  pi.  125 ("Nova Scotia n).—Linel 
Am.  Jonrn.  Sci.  xliv.  1843,  255  (Connecticut).— Gtr.  BLI.  1844,  78.— Read,  Pr.  Pblla. 
Acad.  vL  1853,  397  (Ohio).— Brew.  Pr.  Boat  8oc.  It.  1854,  325.— Henry,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
Til.  1855,  309  (?  f  New  Mexico).— Kennic  Tr.  Illinois  Agric.  Soc.  1.  1855,  584.— Haym.  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  vilL  1856,  290  (Indiana).— Maxim.  J.  f.  O.  vL  1858,118.  (N.  B.—Parus 
bicolor,  Fabric  Fn.  Greenland.  1780,  123,  is  some  other  animaL) 

Uphophraes  blCOlor,  Bp.  CA.  i.  1850,  228.— Cau.  111.  1853,  18.—  Woodh.  Sitgr.  Rep.  Znfii, 
1653,  68  (Indian  Territory).— Maxim.  J.  t  O. 1858,  117.— Bd\  BNA.  1858,  384.— Henry, 
Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  xi.  1859, 107.— Bam.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1860, 1861,  437  (Pennsylvania).— 
Cones  If  Trent.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861,  1862,  All.—Hayd.  Tr.  Amer.  Philos.  8oc  xli.  1862, 
1U.—Verr.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iii.  I860, 157.— Bd.  RAB.  1864, 78.— AUen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iv.  1864, 
S3.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1864,  1865,  438  (Missouri).— Dress.  Ibis,  2d  ser.  i.  1865,  485 
(Texas).— Law.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  T.  vliL  1866,  283.— Coves,  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  xU.  1868,  107 
(South  Carolina).— Ooues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1868, 279  (New  England).— Tumb.  B.  E.  Pa. 
1869,  28 ;  Pbila.  ed.  21.— Grcff,  Pr.  Elmlra  Acad.  1870,  —  (Chemnng  Co.  N.T.,  rare).— 
Abbott,  Am.  Nat  iv.  1870,  545.— Allen,  Bull.  MCZ.  li.  1871,  261  (Florida) ;  UL  1872, 125 
(Kansas).— Scott,  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  xv.  1872,  221.— Allen,  Am.  Nat  vl.  1872,  264,—Mayn.  B. 
Fla.  1872,  32.— Ooues,  Key,  1872,  80,  f.  2\.—Snov>,  B.  Kan*.  1873,  6  (resident).— Ridg. 
Am.  Nat  vii,  1873,  200.— Trippe,  Pr.Bost  Soc.  xv.  1873,  236  (Iowa).— Merr.  Am.  Nat. 
vilL  1874,  8,  M.—Goues,  BNW.  1874,  19.— B.  B.  if  R.  NAB.  1. 1874,  87,  pi.  6,  f.  1.— Brew. 
Pr.Bost  Soc  xviL  1875,  451. 

Bseolesftas  bicolor,  Cab.  MH.  L  1850,  91. 

Parnj  cristatiu,  Bartr.  Trav.  Fla.  1st  Am.  ed.  1791,  292. 

Upbopaaaes  nllssourteiuls,  Bd.  BNA.  1858,  3H4  (in  text). 

Tosset  Tltnonse,  Penn,  AZ.  ii  1785,  423,  no.  324. 

MeBaage  bleclore*  Temm.  1.  c. 

Tatted  Titmouse,  Crested  Titmouse,  Vulg. 

Hab.— Eastern  United  States,  from  Texas  and  Nebraska  to  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley. 

Ch.  sp. —  £  $  CinereuSf  dorso  paululum  olivasoente  ;  infrh  tordide  albue,  lateri- 
oss  rufis;  f route  nigrd;  rostro  nigricante,  pedibue  plumbeis. 

«*  9 :  Entire  upper  parts  ashy,  the  back  usually  with  a  slight  olivaceous 
shade,  the  wings  and  tail  rather  purer  and  darker  plumbeous,  the  latter 
sometimes'  showing  obsolete  transverse  bars.  Bides  of  the  head  and  entire 
under  parts  dull  whitish,  washed  with  chestnut-brown  on  the  sides.  A> 
black  frontlet  at  the  base  of  the  crest.  Bill  plumbeous-blackish ;  feet  plum- 
beous. Length,  6-6}  inches;  extent,  9f-l0ft;  wing,  3-3£;  tail  about  the 
same. 

Young:  The  crest  less  developed ;  little  if  any  trace  of  the  black  frontlet ; 
sides  scarcely  washed  with  rusty. 
8  B  O 
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Plain  Titmouse 

Lopbopbanee  Inornatua 

Ptnu  iBOraataft,  Gamb.  Pr.  Phil*.  Acad.  U.  1845,  965;  lii.  1846, 154  ;  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  2d 
•or.  1.  1847, 35,  pi.  8,  f.  S  (California). 

LophOphames  IlonstllS,  Bd.  SUnsb.  Rep.  G8L.  1852,  332.— Com.  111.  1853,  19.—Heerm. 
Joorn.  Phila.  Acad.  U.  1853,263.—  Woodh.-8ltgr.  Rep.  Zafii  R.  1653,  69.— Bd.  BNA.  1856V 
386.— Xanu  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xi.  1859, 191  (California).— Heerm.  PRRR.  z.  1859,  42.— ScL 
CAB.  1861, 14.— Bd.  RAB.  1864, 78.— Onus,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xviiL  1866,  79  (Fort  Whip- 
ple).— Elliot,  BNA.  pi.  2.— (hop.  B.  CaL  L  1870,  42,  fig.— Aiken,  Pr.  Boflfc.  8oc  xt. 
1872,  195  (Colorado).— Ooua,  Key,  1872,  80, 1  22.— Ridg.  Ball.  En.  last  t.  1873,  179 
(Colorado).— B.  B.  *  R.  NAB.  1. 1874,  91,  pL  6,  f.  3,—Couct,  BNW.  1874,  20.— Coop.  Am. 
Nat  Till.  1874,  n.—Yarr.  ^Hentk.  Rep.  Orn.  Speci.  1874, 7.—He*»h.  Rep. Orn.  Specs.  1874r 
40,  99.-iVeto.Pr.Bost.  Soc  xvlL  1875,  3S&— Heart.  Zool.  Ezpl.  W.  100  Mend.  1876,  167. 

Tophophaneft  lnornatOS,  Bd.  Ivei'i  Rep.  Colorado  R.  pt.  vi.  1861,  6. 

Plata  Titmouse,  Gray-tuftei  Titmouse,  California  Tltmoase,  Vulg. 

Hab. — United  States,  from  Western  Texas  and  Colorado  to  tbe  Pacific. 

Ch.  sp. —  $  9  Olivaceo  cinereus,  f route  concolore;  infrd,  cinereo- 
albu8}  lateribus  concoloribus  ;  rostro  pedibusque  plumbeis. 

Adults:  Entire  upper  parts  dull  leaden-gray,  with  a  slight  olive  shade; 
the  wings  and  tail  rather  purer  and  darker.  Below,  dull  ashy- whitish,  with- 
out any  rusty  wash  on  the  sides.  No  black  on  the  head.  Extreme  forehead 
and  sides  of  the  head  obscurely  speckled  with  whitish.  No  decided  mark- 
ings anywhere.  In  size  rather  less  than  L.  bicolor;  leugth  usually  under 
six  inches,  &c. 

The  young  are  quite  like  the  adults.  These  closely  resemble  the  young  of 
L,  bicolor  /  but  in  the  latter  there  are  traces  at  least  of  the  reddish  of  the 
sides  or  black  of  the  frontlet,  or  both ;  the  general  coloration  is  purer,  with 
more  distinction  between  the  upper  and  under  parts,  and  the  size  is  rather 
greater.  The  peculiar  speckled  appearance  of  the  sides  of  the  head  and 
lores  of  L,  inornatus  is  not  observed  in  L.  bicolor. 

THROUGHOUT  the  Colorado  Basin,  the  familiar  Tufted  Tit- 
mouse  of  the  Eastern  States  is  replaced  by  the  u  plain  n 
species,  well  named  "  inornatw" — a  peculiarly  sordid  bird,  the 
dull  monotony  of  whose  plumage  is  unrelieved  by  a  single  touch 
of  color.  It  inhabits  not  ouly  a  portion  of  Western  Texas,  the 
whole  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  corresponding  latitudes  in 
California,  but  also  portions  of  Colorado,  Utah  and  Nevada- 
How  far  north  it  extends  is  not  precisely  ascertained ;  but  we 
may  suppose  it  to  be  distributed  at  least  half-way  across  the 
three  last-named  Territories,  which  lie  in  a  tier  together.  Its 
sonthern  extreme,  similarly,  is  uncertain ;  but,  wherever  the 
"  ragged  edge "  of  its  habitat  may  run,  the  watershed  of  the 
great  Colorado  of  the  West  is  its  home,  and  there  it  resides 
continually. 

It  is  another  discovery  which  the  lamented  Gambel  made  in 
California,  where  he  first  found  it,  in  November,  near  Monte- 
rey, among  the  evergreen  oaks  of  that  vicinity.    Since  his 
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time,  nearly  all  the  explorers  of  the  Southwest  have  also  met 
with  the  bird,  and  recorded  the  impressions  it  left  upon  them — 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Woodhonse,  Heermann,  Xan- 
tas,  Cooper,  Aiken,  Ridgway,  and  Henshaw,  all  well  known  in 
connection  with  the  ornithology  of  this  very  interesting  region. 
Whilst  living  at  Fort  Whipple,  I  frequently  came  upon  little 
troops  of  these  Titmice,  especially  in  the  winter-time — my  note- 
book is  silent  for  the  summer  months,  but  I  never  doubted 
their  permanence  in  that  vicinity.    Nearly  all  of  us  who  have 
had  anything  to  say  about  the  birds  speak  of  their  fondness  for 
the  tracts  of  country  which  are  covered  with  scrubby  evergreen 
oaks;  in  my  "Prodrome"  I  called  it  "  emphatically  an  ever- 
green oak  species,  eschewing  the  pines,  and  frequenting  the 
open  hill-sides" — a  correct  statement,  though  not  a  model  of 
literary  handicraft.    There  was,  and  for  aught  I  know  to  the 
contrary  there  still  may  be,  a  large  patch  of  oaks  just  back  of 
the  fort,  where  I  was  almost  sure  to  find  these  Titmice  at 
any  time  during  a  portion  of  the  year.    This  scrubby  hillside, 
by  the  way,  was  a  favorite  resort  of  mine,  not  so  much  for  what 
I  expected  to  find  there  in  the  ornithological  line,  as  for  what 
I  very  sincerely  hoped  not  to  find  in  the  way  of  the  aborigines — 
for  it  was  in  full  view  of  the  fort,  and  much  safer  than  the 
ravines  on  either  side,  where  I  have  gone  more  than  once  to 
bring  in  the  naked  and  still  bleeding  bodies  of  men  killed  by 
the  Apaches.    This  was  in  1864--65,  when  the  worst  passions 
of  both  Bed  and  White  men  were  inflamed  by  atrocities  ex- 
changed in  kind,  and  when  practical  ornithology  in  Arizona 
was  a  very  precarious  matter,  always  liable  to  sudden  inter- 
ruption, and  altogether  too  spicy  for  comfort.    In  the  course 
of  this  volume,  I  shall  probably  indulge  in  some  reminiscences 
of  this  sort,  at  times  when  I  feel  in  the  humor,  or  when  I  for- 
get what  I  ought  to  say  about  this  or  that  bird ;  for,  according 
to  the  simplest  laws  of  association,  my  memory  of  many  Ari- 
zona birds — in  fact,  my  whole  notion  of  the  lives  of  some  of 
them— is  pervaded  with  local  color.     The  recollections  of  a 
decade  ago  make  a  crowded  and  strangely  jumbled  picture,  in 
which  the  high  lights  rest  ou  many  an  interesting  bird,  while 
the  swarthy  savage  crouches  in  the  shadow  of  the  background. 
They  tell  me  things  are  better  now— that  the  trails  are  seldom 
blood-stained:    in  some  states  of  the  social  atmosphere,  a 
thunder-shower,  with  leaden  rain,  clears  up  the  sky  ;  and  so  it 
proved  in  this  case. 
In  studying  the  habits  of  Gambel's  Titmouse,  surname*!  "  the 
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unadorned  ",  I  often  desired  to  seize  upon  some  salient  point  in 
its  character,  to  contrast  it  with  its  eastern  relative ;  but  I 
was  as  often  disappointed.  It  has  character  enough,  I  wot — 
few  birds  are  of  more  positive,  self-asserting,  aggressive  person- 
ality than  the  whole  family  of  the  Titmice ;  but,  by  the  same 
token,  there  is  little  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  In 
a  word,  the  inornatus  is  the  counterpart  of  the  tricolor;  in  this 
statement,  the  whole  story  of  its  life  is  summed. 

Before  going  on  to  Wollweber's  Titmouse,  I  wish  to  allude  to 
a  closer  ally  of  inornatus:  I  mean  the  Black-crested  Titmouse, 
L.  atrocristatus.  This  bird  was  discovered  in  Texas  by  J.  W. 
Audubon,  son  of  the  famous  ornithologist,  described  in  1851  by 
Mr.  Cassin,  and  treated  at  some  length  in  the  latter's  "  Illus- 
trations7' by  Dr.  S*.  W.  Woodhouse.  This  naturalist  there 
speaks  of  tracing  it  westward  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Bio 
San  Francisco  in  "  New  Mexico  v  (i.  e.  Arizona).  This  state- 
ment, however,  is  not  repeated  in  his  notice  of  the  species,  as 
prepared  for  his  article  in  Gapt.  L.  Sit  greaves'  Report  of  the 
Expedition  down  the  £uiii  and  Colorado  Rivers — an  omission 
which  supports  the  inference,  drawn  from  other  sources,  that  it 
is  incorrect.  None  of  the  recent  explorers  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  have  found  the  bird ;  and,  so  far  as  we  now  know,  its 
range  is  confined,  in  the  United  States,  to  the  valley  of  the 
Bio  Grande.  Dr.  Brewer  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  that 
his  quotation  without  comment  of  this  part  of  Dr.  Woodhouse's 
account  is  at  variance  with  his  own  statement  made  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  I  think  it  very  likely  that  the  bird  really 
does  get  across  the  mountains  into  the  Colorado  watershed ; 
but  for  the  present  I  must  dismiss  the  case  with  the  Scotch 
verdict — "  not  proven  ".  So  I  put  the  Black-crest*  in  limbo  at 
the  bottom  of  my  page,  which  is  a  convenient  place  to  stow 
away  those  species  which  have  no  business  in  the  book  at  all. 

*  Lophophancs  atroertotatun.— Black-crested  Titmouse. 

Pams  AtrtcrlStatM,  Com.  Pr.  Phil*.  Acad.  ▼.  1850, 103,  pi.  2  (Texas). 

Lophoplwnes  atrleriStalllS,  Bd.  Stansb.  Rap.  G8L.  1852,  339.— Chu$.  111.1853,  13,  pi.  3.— 
Woodk.  Bltgr.  Rep.  Bxpl.  Zufil  R.  1853, 69.— Bd.  BNA.1858,  385.— Bd.  Rev.  1864,  78.— 

Dra:  Ibk,  2d  ter.   1865,  485.— Veop.  B.  Cal.  1.  1870,  43,  fig.  (not  la  California!) 

Oouet,  Key,  1672, 80, 1 23.— B.  B.  *  R.  NAB.  1. 1874,  90,  pL  6,  f.  2. 

Black-crested  Titmouse,  Texas  Titmouse,  VvXg. 
Rab.— Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  southward  in  Mexico. 

Ch.  sp. —  £  $  Olivaceo-plumbeus,  infrd  oinereo-albus,  lateribus   rufie,  fronte 
albidd,  oristd  nigrd. 

£  9 :  Plumbeous,  with  a  shade  of  olive,  the  wings  and  tail  rather  darker 
and  purer,  edged  with  the  color  of  the  back,  or  a  more  hoary  shade  of  the 
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Bridled  Titmouse 

fjOphophanea  wollweberi 

UpbOphaBes  WOllweterl,  Bp.  CR.  xxL  Sept.  1850,  478.— ffVsferauiiiit,  Bfldr.  Dierk.lii.  1851, 
15,  plata— Bd.  Stansb.  Rap.  OSL.  1858,  332.— Coas.  I1L  L  1853,  19.— Bd.  BNA.  1856, 
386;  ad.  of  I860,  pL  53,  f.  l.-Scl  PZS.  1858,  299  (Panda,  Max.);  1859,  373  (Oaxaca).— 
Henry,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  xl.  1859.  107  (Saw  Mexico).— Bd,  U.  S.  Max.  B.  Surv.  ii.  pt.  il.- 

1859,  Birds,  14,  pi.  15,  f.  1.— JM.  RAB.  1864,  79.— JScl.  PZS.  1865, 397  (Vara  Grua) Oouea, 

IWa,  2d  aar.  1. 1865, 164  (Ariaona).— Coues,  Pr.  Pblla.  Acad,  xvlii.  1866,  79  (Arizona).— 
Coop.  R.  CaL  I.  1870,  43.— Couea.  Kay,  1872,  81,  f.  23.— B.  B.  a;  A.  NAB.  1.  1874,  93, 
pL  6,  f.  4.— flana*.  Rap.  On.  Spaea.  1874,  99.— Hensh.  Zool.  ExpL  W.  100  Marid.  1876,  168. 

Paras  WOllweberi,  Henry,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  yiU  1855,  309  (New  Mexico). 

Paras  aBBeXOS,  Oats.  Pr.  Phil  a.  *A  cad.  t.  Oct.  1850, 103,  pi.  1  (Texas). 

Paras  galeatao,  "Uckt.  Mas.  Berol." 

Upaopaaaes  galeatus,  Cab.  mh.  1 1850,  90. 

GH.SP. —  <$  9  Olivaceodnereus  vertice  concolore  ;  in/rib  cinereo- 
albidus;  later ibu&et  apice  crista,  torque  nuohali,  strigd  postoculari 
et  auricularij  necnon  guld,  nig r is;  lateribus  capitis,  strigd  super* 
ciliari  et  postoculari,  albis. 

£  $ :  Upper  parts  olivaceous-ash,  the  wings  and  tail  darker,  edged  with 
the  color  of  the  back,  or  even  a  brighter  tint,  sometimes  nearly  as  yellowish 
as  in  Begulu*.  Under  parts  sordid  ashy-white.  Crest  black,  with  a  central 
field  like  the  back.  Whole  throat  black,  as  in  species  of  Parut,  A  black 
line  runs  behind  the  eye  and  carves  down  over  the  auricular*,  distinguished 
from  the  black  of  the  crest  and  throat  by  the  general  white  of  the  side  of  the 
head  and  conspicuous  white  superciliary  stripe.  There  is  also  a  half-collar 
of  black  on  the  nape,  descending  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  there  separated 
from  the  black  crescent  of  the  aaricalars  by  a  white  crescent,  which  latter 
is  continuous  with  the  white  of  the  superciliary  line.  There  is  considerable 
whitish  speckling  in  the  black  of  the  forehead  and  lores.  Bill  blackish  - 
plumbeous;  feet  plumbeous.  Smallest:  Length,  5  inches  or  less;  wing,  2} 
(2.40  to  2.65);  tail  the  same ;  bill,  i ;  tarsus,  |  (0.60-0.70). 

Young :  Chin  narrowly  or  imperfectly  black,  and  some  of  the  above  de- 
scribed head-marks  obscure  or  incomplete. 

The  singularly  variegated  markings  of  the  head  of  this  species  at  once 
distinguish  it.  The  several  black  and  white  streaks  vary  somewhat  iu  their 
exact  relations,  and  are  too  intricate  to  be  fully  appreciated,  except  upon 
fresh  or  very  well  prepared  specimens,  where  they  will  be  found  to  be  sub- 
stantially as  above  described.  The  male  and  female  do  not  appear  to  dif- 
fer materially. 

same.  Beneath  dull  ashy-whitish,  especially  on  the  breast,  the  abdomen 
whiter,  the  sides  chestnut-brown  as  in  L.  bicolor.  Extreme  forehead  and 
lores  whitish;  entire  crest  glossy  black.  Bill  blackish-plumbeous;  feet 
plumbeous.    Small :  length  about  5  inches ;  wing,  2| ;  tail  the  same. 

I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  very  young  birds  to  see  whether 
the  crest  is  black  at  all  ages.  From  analogy,  it  would  be  expected  that 
the  crest  should  at  first  be  like  the  rest  of  the  upper  parts. 

The  specific  name  in  this  case  should  be  written  atrooristatus — the  construc- 
tion of  the  word  requiring  the  ablativus  instrument^  as  will  be  evident  on  reply- 
ing to  the  question,  How  or  with  what  is  the  bird  cristdtust    Ans.  With  black. 
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WOLLWEBER'S  Titmouse  came  to  us  with  letters  of  in- 
troduction from  three  very  eminent  ornithologists,  all 
written  in  1850,  and  so  nearly  simultaneously  that  it  is  a  close 
question  of  actual  priority.    The  Prince  Bonaparte  named  it 
in  honor  of  Wollweber  in  the  issue  of  the  "Gomptes  Rendua" 
dated  September,  1850.    Mr.  Cassin  described  it  as  Parus  a«- 
nexus  in  the  "Proceedings"  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  for 
October,  1850;  and  it  mast  have  been  close  upon  this  date 
that  Dr.  Cabania  published  a  description  under  the  name  of 
Lop]wphanes  galeatu8,&d(Yptingthe.  term  from  Prof.  Li  ch  ten  stein's 
museum  name,  Para*  galeatm.    For,  though  the  whole  Theil  of 
the  "  Museum  Heineanam  "  which  treats  of  the  Singvogel  is 
dated  1850-1,  it  was  published  iu  sheets,  and  not  furnished 
with  an  introduction  until  October,  1351,  and  the  name  occurs 
on  the  second  page  of  the  twelfth  "signature",  the  fourteenth 
of  which  bears  date  January,  1851.    No  one,  however,  appears 
to  dispute  Bonaparte's  actual  precedence  in  the  matter.     Mr. 
Caasin  figured  the  bird  with  his  description.    The  following 
year,  1851,  Professor  Westermann  also  gave  a  figure  in  the 
"Bijdragen  tot  de  Dierkunde";  for  the  third  time  it  was  re- 
figured  by  Professor  fiaird,  iu  the  Mexican  Boundary  Survey 
Report;   a  fifth  illustration  is  found  in 
Dr.  Cooper's  work ;  a  sixth  in  my  "Key"; 
and  a  seventh  in  the  "  History  of  North 
American  Birds".    The  curious  striping 
of  the  head  is  a  specific  character  which 
immediately  attracts  attention,  and  one 
well  adapted  to  pictorial  illustration.  The 
'  figure  here  given,  reproduced  from  the 
"Key",  is  a  copy  (none too  good)  of  the 
vin    w—  Head  or    Bndied head  of  that  in  the  Mexican  Boundary 
Tta*W '  Report. 

This  elegant  little  species  is  better  known  stuffed  than  alive ; 
the  Stubengelekrten  and  some  of  the  "  Balgkramer"  (among  whom 
it  is  whispered  the  namer  of  Parus  galeat u$  is  ranked  by  some) 
have  bad  it  pretty  much  their  own  way.  Yet  the  remark,  made 
by  Dr.  Brewer  iu  1874,  tbat  "Dr.  Kennerly  is  the  only  one  of 
our  naturalists  who  has  mentioned  meeting  the  species  in  its 
living  form",  was  not  strictly  correct  For  one,  1  had  become 
familiar  with  the  bird  at  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona,  and  had 
summed  my  observations  in  a  brief  phrase: — "Permanent 
resident;  common,  more  so  at  least  than  the  preceding  [L. 
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inornatus).  Usually  semi-gregarious  except  when  breeding. 
Found  in  all  situations ;  bat  chiefly  affects  the  oak  thickets, 
and  the  chaparral  of  open  hillsides.  Generally  distributed 
through  the  Territory,  and  extending  southward  into  Sonora." 
These  items,  published  in  1866,  might  easily  be  expanded  into 
a  considerable  article ;  but  there  is  no  real  occasion  for  much 
further  remark.  The  habitat  there  indicated,  with  reference  to 
only  one  Territory,  requires  to  be  enlarged  to  include  New  Mexico 
and  Western  Texas,  as  well  as  the  table-lands  of  Mexico  to 
Oaxaca  and  Orizaba  at  least.  The  species  is  presented  in  Dr. 
-Cooper's  work,  without  remark  to  indicate  that  it  has  ever  been 
found  in  that  State  (though  it  probably  occurs  on  the  west 
as  well  as  east  side  of  the  great  river) ;  but  I  find  no  record  of 
its  presence  in  Colorado,  Utah  or  Nevada.  As  to  its  habits, 
we  may  premise  that  its  nidification  and  oviposition  continue 
unknown ;  and  that  in  other  respects  it  agrees  so  closely  with 
its  congeners  that  shrewd  and  repeated  observation  is  re- 
quired to  detect  any  peculiarities.  I  mentioned  above  what 
I  considered  its  leading  spScialiU — gregariousness,  not  wit- 
nessed to  the  same  extent  in  the  other  species,  though  all  the 
Titmice  are  rather  sociable  birds.  Mr.  Henshaw  has  lately  con- 
firmed the  statement ;  speaking  of  its  habits  in  the  fall,  he  says : — 
41  Instead  of  being  found  in  small  companies  or  as  stragglers  on 
the  skirts  of  the  large  flocks  of  other  species,  it  habitually  moves 
about  in  flocks,  composed  often  of  twenty-five,,  and  even  more, 
of  its  own  species;  its  exclusiveness  in  this  particular  being 
quite  noticeable,  though  once  or  twice  I  have  seen  a  few  on 
intimate  terms  of  companionship  with  the  other  Chickadees.'9 
The  same  excellent  observer  refers  to  what  I  consider  another 
trait  of  this  species  in  comparison  with  its  relatives  of  the  same 
genus :  it  does  not  so  frequently,  nor  indeed  habitually,  descend 
to  the  ground  in  search  of  insects,  acorns  and  other  seeds. 
Corresponding  with  its  smaller  size  and  more  delicate  organiz- 
ation, its  voice  is  not  so  strong ;  the  notes,  though  vehement 
and  numistakably  "parine",  being  weaker  and  of  less  volume. 

Genus  PABXJS  Linnseus 

Chars. — Head  not  crested.  Wings  and  tail  rounded,  of  ap- 
proximately equal  lengths,  and  about  as  long  as  the  body. 
Bill  typically  parine  (see  foregoing  characters).  No  bright 
"Colors  (in  the  American  species — the  expression  not  applicable 
to  the  genus   at  large) ;   throat  usually  with  a  black  patch. 
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Plumage  lax,  without  decided  changes  with  age  or  season. 
Size  medium.    Nest  excavated.    Eggs  spotted. 
This  genus  has  developed  a  greater  number  of  species  than 


Fio.  90.— A  typical  Parus  (P.  alricapiUue). 

any  other  of  the  family,  and  may  be  considered  in  one  sense 
the  typical  expression  of  the  whole  parine  group.  There  are 
five  or  six  American  species,  two  of  which,  perfectly  distinct 
from  each  other,  inhabit  the  Colorado  Basin. 


Long-tailed  Chickadee 

Paras  Atrlcttpillus  aeptentrlonalts 

Pftnu  atrksplllus,  in  part,  of  some  authors.— Afoxfw.  J.  f.  O.  vi.  1658, 119. 

P*ru§  ieptoOtrlOBtMs,  Harrie,  Pr.  Phtla.  Acad.  11.  1645,  300  (Upper  Missouri  River).— Bd. 
8tansb.  Rep.  GSL.  1858,  316— Out.  I1L  1853,  17,  80,  pi.  U.-Bd.  BNA.  1858,  389.— Set 
Cat  AB.  1861,  U.—Hayd.  Tr.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  xli.  1862,  Ito.—Blak.  Ibis,  ly.  1862, 5 

(Saskatchewan).— Blah.  Ibis,  v.  1863,  67  (BritUh  America).— Bd.  Rey.  1864,  79 (?)/foy> 

Smiths.  Rep.  for  1864, 1865,  438  (Missouri).— Coop.  Am.  Nat.  ill.  1869,  74.— 0<w«s,  Am. 
Nat.  y.  1871,  369.— Stev.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Terr,  for  1870,  1871,  464.—  Aiken,  Pr.  Boat. 
Soc  zyi.  1872, 195  (Colorado).— Afrrr.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sary.  Terr,  for  1872,  18TJ,  7L3. 

Lophophmnw  sefteiirlonalls,  Bd.  Stansb.  Rep.  GSL.  1853,  332. 

ParttS  atrtcapllllU  vox.  MpteMrlonallft,  AlUn,  BuU.  MCZ.  Ui.  1872,  174.— Couee,  Key.  1872, 
81.— Allen,  Am.  Nat.  vi  1872,  396.— Ridg.  Ball.  Em.  Inst.  v.  1873,  179.— Couee,  BNW. 

1874,  21,  230.— Allen,  Pr.  Boat  Soc.  xvli.  1874,  49 B.  B.  *  R.  NAB.  L  1874,  99,  pi.  7,  f. 

2.—Yarr.  <&  Hens*.  Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874,  l.—Henth.  Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874,  41,  72. — 
Allen,  Pr.  Bost.  Soo.  *yli.  1874,  49.— Nele.  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xvii.  1875,  339  (Utah).— Henek. 
Zool.  Ezpl.  W.  100  Merid.  1876, 171. 

Paras  septeDtrlOBallB  var.  albescens,  Bd.  BNA.  1858,  p.  xxxvil.— Coop.  Am.  Nat  1U.  1869,290. 

Paras  albescens,  Chop.  Am.  Nat.  ui.  1869, 74. 

Hab. — Region  of  the  Missouri  to  the  Rocky  Mountains' and  south  in  Alpine 
districts  to  New  Mexico. 

CH.SP. —  6*  9 Dowo ochraceocinereo,ga8trceoochraceo-albo;  alls 
cauddque  fuscUj  latd  aWo-limbatis;  lateribus  capitis  et  colli  niveisr 
vertice,  ntwhd  guldque  nigris.    Cauda  alls  longiore. 

$  9 :  Dorsal  region  ashy,  with  an  ochraceons  tinge,  especially  on  the  ramp  ; 
under  parts  white,  with  an  ochraceons  tinge.    Wings  and  tail  fuscous,  very 
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strongly  edged,  especially  on  the  secondaries  and  lateral  tail-feathers,  with 
hoary-white,  which  usually  passes  entirely  around  the  ends  of  these  feathers. 
Sides  of  the  head  and  neck  snowy-white.  Cap  pnre  black  and  very  extensive, 
reaching  to  between  the  shoulders.    Black  of  throat  extending  to  the  breast. 
Bill  and  feet  plumbeous-black.    Larger  than  P.  atrioapillus,  the  tail  decid- 
edly longer ;  average  general  dimensions  about  those  of  the  maximum  of 
P.  aJrtatpiUiu,  and  minimum  length  of  tail  about  the  same  as  the  maximum 
of  that  of  P.  atricapillug.    Length  averaging  at  least  5i ;  extent,  8}  or  more  t 
wing,  2f-2f ;  tail,  2*-3. 

Young;  Similar  to  the  adult,  but  with  the  usual  indications  of  immaturity 
in  a  more  sordid  coloration,  less  extent  and  intensity  of  the  black  cap,  &c. 
The  Colorado  region  does  not,  it  seems,  furnish  us  with  typical  atrica- 
pillu$,  still  less  with  any  smaller,  darker-colored  and  shorter-tailed  form  to 
correspond  with  the  P.  oarolinensis  of  similar  latitudes  on  the  Atlantic  side. 
In  this  region,  the  Pari  are  mainly  confined  to  the  upper  and  to  mountain - 
oiis  portions ;  and,  P.  montanus  aside,  all  the  specimens  I  have  seen  are  derived 
from  the  prolongation  southward  along  the  mountains  of  the  true  septentrw- 
*ali*  form.  The  above  description  is  taken  from  New  Mexican,  Coloradan 
and  Utah  specimens,  which  are  among  the  largest,  hoariest  and  longest- 
tailed  I  have  seen— quite  equal  in  these  respects  to  the  series  I  procured  on 
the  Upper  Missouri  in  the  winter  of  1872-3. 

NOTHING  in  my  own  experience  with  this  bird,  or  in  th& 
recorded  observations  of  other  naturalists,  indicates  any 
real  differences  between  its  habits  and  those  of  its  several  allies. 
While  at  Fort  Randall,  Dakota,  where  it  is  resident  and 
abundant,  I  thought  I  perceived  a  peculiarity  in  the  intona- 
tion of  the  two-syllabled  note  which  is  uttered  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  breeding  season ;  but  as  I  only  compared  the 
sound  with  my  recollections,  the  impression  received  may  have 
had  little  real  foundation.    I  never  saw  the  bird  in  Arizona,. 
and  do  not  think  it  has  been  found  in  this  Territory ;  but  it 
occurs  in  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico  at  corresponding  lati- 
tudes, and  thence  northward  into  the  British  Possessions. 

I  shall  not  here  enter  into  any  general  account  of  the  habita 
of  the  Chickadees ;  I  have  already  outlined  the  family  traits, 
and  almost  every  one  who  is  interested  in  birds  is  capable  of 
filling  in  the  details  from  his  own  experience.  But  I  will  repro- 
duce a  pleasant  passage  from  Dr.  Brewer's  pen,  to  illustrate 
how  far  the  stoutheartedness  of  these  small  creatures  may  be 
pushed  under  the  stimulus  of  maternal  love.  I  only  know  of 
a  parallel  case  in  the  instance  of  the  Crossbill,  as  told  by  the 
same  author : — 

"  Their  courage  and  devotion  to  their  young  is  a  remarkable 
trait  with  the  whole  race,  and  with  none  more  than  with  the 
present  species.    On  one  occasion  a  Black-Cap  was  seen  to  fly 
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into  a  rotten  stump  near  the  roadside  in  Brooklilie.  Tbe 
stamp  was  so  much  decayed  that  its  top  was  readily  broken  off 
and  the  nest  exposed.  The  mother  refused  to  leave  until  forci- 
bly taken  off  by  the  hand,  and  twice  returned  to  the  nest  when 
thus  removed,  and  it  was  only  by  holding  her  in  the  hand  that 
an  opportunity  was  given  to  ascertain  there  were  seven  young 
birds  in  her  nest.  She  made  no  complaints,  uttered  no  outcries, 
but  resolutely  and  devotedly  thrust  herself  between  her  nest- 
lings and  the  seeming  danger.  When  released  she  immediately 
Hew  back  to  them,  covered  them  under  her  sheltering  wings, 
and  looked  up  in  the  face  of  her  tormentors  with  a  quiet  and 
resolute  courage  that  could  not  be  surpassed." 


mountain  Chickadee 

Parol  montaiiuft 

Partis  montanus,  Gamb.  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  L  1843,  259  (Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.) ;  11L  1816, 155; 
Journ.  Phlla.  Acad.  2d  wr.  L  1847,  35,  pi.  8,  f.  \.—0a$*.  111.  I.  1853,  \&.—troodk.8ltgr. 
Rep.  Expl.  ZaDi,  1853,  68.— 2Vewo.  PRRR.  vl.  1857,  79.— Bd.  BNA.  1858,  394  (Oregon; 
Nebraska ;  Texas).— Xant.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1859,  191  (Fort  Tejon,  Cal.)..-tfeem.  PRRR. 
x.  1859,  42.— Henry,  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  1859, 107.— Coop.  *  Suck.  NHWT.  1860,  194.— Bd. 
Ives's  Rep.  Col.  R.  1861,  pt.  vi.  6.—Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1864,  83.— Gone*,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad, 
xvlii.  1866,  79.— Coop.  Am.  Nat.  lii.  1869,  75  (Montana).— Coop.  B.  Cal.  L  1870,  46,  flg.- 
Stev.  U.  8.  Geol.'Surv.  Terr,  for  1870, 1871,  464.— Aiken,  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  xv.  1872, 195  (Col- 
orado).—(fenes,  Key,  1872,  81.— Alien,  BolL  MCZ.  ill.  1873,  174.— Merr.  U.  8.  Geol.  Burr. 
Terr,  for  1872, 1873,  673,  713,  ll^-Ridgw.  Bull.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1873,  179.— Tarr.  (fHenak. 
Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874,  7.—Hcn$h.  Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874,  40,  73,  99.— Coop.  Am.  Nat 
vili.  1874,  n.—Coue*,  BNW.  1874,  33, 830.— B.  B.  <V  R.  NAB.  i.  1874,  95,  fig.  pL  7. 1  5.- 
Henah,  Zool.  Expl.  W.  100  Merid.  1876, 169. 

Poeclle  monUnnSy  Couet,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xvllL  1866,  79  (Arizona). 

Mountain  Chickadee,  White-browed  Chickadee,  Vvig. 

Hab. — United  States,  from  eastern  slopes  and  foothills  of  tbe  Rocky  Mount- 
ains to  'the  Pacific.    In  southerly  portions,  chieny  alpine  districts. 

Ch.  sp. —  G  2  Cinereus,  infrh  cinereo-olhw;  alts  caudaque  cine- 
reo-fu8ci*i  albido-limbatis;  lateribus  capitis  et  colli  albidis;  pileo, 
nucha  guldque  nigris,  strigd  superciliari  alba. 

<J  9  :  Upper  parts  ashy-gray,  with  scarcely  a  shade,  and  only  on  the  rump, 
of  the  ochraceous  seen  in  most  of  the  other  species ;  under  parts  similarly 
grayish- white,  without  an  ochrey  tinge,  the  middle  of  the  belly  nearly  white, 
the  rest  more  heavily  shaded.  Wings  and  tail  with  comparatively  little 
whitish  edging — the  tail  at  least  with  no  more  than  that  of  P.  oaroUnentis. 
Sides  of  the  head  and  neck  white ;  top  of  the  head,  and  the  throat,  black. 
A  conspicuous  white  superciliary  stripe  in  the  black  cap,  usually  connecting 
with  its  fellow  across  the  forehead.  Length  about  5  inches ;  wing,  2£-2f  J 
tail,  rather  less ;  bill,  f ;  tarsus,  f. 
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Young:  I  have  never  seen  this  species  without  indication,  at  least  of  the 
white  superciliary  stripe,  by  which  it  is  immediately  distinguished  from 
any  of  its  congeners. 

This  species  presents  the  opposite  extreme  of  P.  septenirionalis  in  the 
general  darkness  of  its  colore,  little  hoary  edging  of  the  wings  and  tail,  &c, 
in  these  respects  more  nearly  resembling  P.  carolinentis,  or  even  P.  meridio- 
iiafc,  as  it  does  also  in  the  shortness  of  the  tail  as  compared  with  the  wings. 
The  white  superciliary  streak  is  a  conspicuous  specific  character. 

THE  White-browed  or  Mountain  Chickadee  is  a  common  in- 
habitant of  alpine  regions  in  the  Middle  and  Western 
founistic  Provinces.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Gambel  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  has  since  been  ascertained  to  occur 
also  in  the  mountains  of  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Idaho,  Montana  and  Oregon.  I  have  no  informa- 
tion that  it  inhabits  Texas,  Mexico  or  Lower  California. 
Throughout  the  whole  region  just  indicated,  it  is  a  resident 
species;  and  it  is  found  in  the  mountains  up  to  the  timber- 
line.  The  vast  tracts  of  coniferous  forests  that  clothe  these 
alpine  regions  with  perennial  verdure  seem  best  suited  to  its 
requirements.  Yet  it  is  not  confined  to  the  pine-belts ;  it  often 
descends  to  the  low  country,  even  in  the  southern  portions  of 
its  habitat,  and  is  then  to  be  found  among  the  fringes  of  willows 
and  cotton  woods  along  the  streams.  In  saying  even  so  little 
as  this,  I  have  about  exhausted  the  scanty  material  which  the 
hird  affords  a  biographer ;  its  nest  and  eggs,  I  think,  have 
never  been  seen ;  its  habits  are  in  no  wise  peculiar.  The  litera- 
ture which  the  little  bird  has  occasioned  consists,  in  about 
equal  parts,  of  variously  couched  and  sometimes  spun-out  state- 
ments to  this  effect,  and  of  mention  of  the  particular  locali- 
ties, all  within  the  general  area  above  mentioned,  where  differ- 
ent observers  found  it  more  or  less  abundant. 

Geans  PSALTBJPABU8  Bonaparte 

Chaks.— Head  not  crested.  Wings  rounded,  decidedly 
shorter  than  the  long,  graduated  tail,  which  exceeds  the 
length  of  the  body.  Bill  thoroughly  parine.  No  bright  colors 
(in  our  species) ;  neither  crown  nor  throat  black.  Plumage 
lax,  without  decided  changes  according  to  age  or  season.  Size 
very  small.   Nest  pensile,  woVen ;  entrance  lateral.    Eggs  white. 

This  genus  includes  two,  perhaps  three,  kinds  of  Titmice, 
notable  for  their  extremely  diminutive  stature.  In  bulk,  they 
scarcely  equal  a  Polioptila,  and,  were  it  not  f6r  the  length  of 
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the  tail,  would  rank  next  to  the  Hummingbirds  in  dwarfish- 
ness.  One  author  has  called  them  "fairy"  Titmice,  doubtless 
thinking  of  their  elfish  aspect;  nevertheless,  they  are  more  posi- 
tive and  substantial  pygmies  than  those  we  fancy  at  the  court 
of  Queen  Mab ;  while,  Us  for  the  hanging  castles  they  build, 
there  is  room  enough  in  them  for  all  the  fairies  that  ever  were 
seen. 

The  species  inhabiting  the  Colorado  Basin  is  appreciably  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Pacific  coast  regiou,  though  so  closely 
related  that  combination  of  the  two  under  one  specific  name 
may  be  required.  The  synonymy  and  characters  of  the  origi- 
nal species*  are  subjoined  for  comparison,  especially  as  it 
extends  to  the  very  border  of  the  Colorado  watershed. 

There  is  a  third  species  of  this  genus,  the  Black-eared  Bush- 
tit  (P.  melanott8)9  which  we  may  expect  to  find  in  the  regiou 
under  consideration.  It  has  been  for  some  years  admitted  to 
the  United  States  fauna,  on  the  strength  of  its  occurrence  near 
the  Mexican  Boundary,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  actually 
been  known  to  cross  over  the  border.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  seen  in  Nevada  by  Mr.  Ridgway. 


*  Psaltrlparas  minimus.— Least  Banli*tit. 

Paruft  minimus,  Towns.  Journ.  Phils.  Aesd.  vii.  1837,  190  (Columbia  Hirer).— ty.  C. 
&  GL.  1838,  80.—  And.  OB.  It.  1838,  382,  pi.  353,  f.  5,  6.— 7Wa#.  Journ.  Phils.  Aesd. 
Till.  1839, 152.— And.  Syn.  1839,  SO.— And.  BA.  It.  1841,  160,  pi.  130.— Gamb.  Pr.  Phils. 
Aesd.  ill.  1846,  155  (California).— Gamd.  Joarn.  Phils.  Aesd.  i.  1847,  36.— (P)ffcnrf,  Pr. 
Phils.  Aesd.  vii  1855,  309. 

Poeella  minimus,  Bp.  ca.  1 1850, 330. 

PtSltrlft  mlllms,  Oa»$.  111.  1853,  20.— Heerm.  Joarn.  Phils.  Aesd.  11.  1853,  Wi.—ScL  PZS. 

1857,  126  (California).— /tor*.  PRRR.  x.  1859,  43. 
PSAltrlpartlg  minimus,  Bp.  CR.  xxxvlll.  1854.  62.— fid  BNA.  185*,  397.— XaiU.  Pr.  Phils. 

Aesd.  xi.  1859,  191  (California).— ff«*ry,  Pr.  Phils.  Aesd.  xi.  1859,  101.- Coop.  SfSuekL. 

NHWT.  I860,  195.— Bd.  RAB.1664, 8i.—Ooop.  B.  Csl.  1.  1870,  48,  &g.—Coop.  Am.  Nat. 

Iv.  1871, 757.— Ooue$,  Key,  1872,  82.— Coop.  Am.  Nat.  tIIL  1874,  ll.—NeU.  Pr.  Bo*t.  Soc. 

xtU.  1875,  356  (California). 

Psaltrlpariu  minimus  w.  minimus,  B.B.tfH  nab.  l  1874, 109,  flg.  pL  7,  f.  9. 
Ckestnut-erownefl  Titmouse,  Least  Titmouse,  Least  Tit,  Least  Bash-tit,  Author: 

Hab.— Pacific  Coast  region  of  the  United  States. 

Ch.  sp. —  <?  $  Sordid^ plumbeus,  infrd  albidtu,  vertice  bruntuxcente. 

<J  9 :  Doll  lead-color,  frequently  with  a  brownish  or  olivaceous  shade,  the 
top  of  the  head  abruptly  darker — clove-brown  or  hair-brown.  Below  sordid 
whitish,  or  brownish- white.  Wings  and  tail  dusky,  with  slight  hoary  edgings. 
Bill  and  feet  black.  Length,  4  inches  or  rather  less;  wing  scarcely  or  not 
2  inches;  tail,  2  inches  or  a  little  more ;  bill,  ±;  tarsus,  J. 

Young  birds  do  not  differ  materially.  There  is  considerable  variation  in 
the  precise  shade  of  the  body,  but  the  species  always  presents  the  brown  cap 
appreciably  different  in  color  from  the  rest  of  the  upper  parts. 
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Plumbeous  Bush-tit 

Psaltrlpaurns  plumbena 

rMltlia  plamkfs,  Bd.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vil.  1854, 118  (Collrado  Chiquito,  Arizona). 

ftlltfl pim  plambeBS,  Bd.  BNA.  18»,  398;  ed.  of  1860,  pL  33,  t  2.— Kenner.  PRRR.  x. 

1859,  Whipple'!  Route,  Birds,  25,  pi.  33,  t  2  (Arizona).- Henry,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  xL 

1859,  IVl.—Bd.  RAB.  1864,  84.— Couet,  Ibis.  2d  Mr.  i.  1665,  164  (Arisona).— Omui,  Pr. 

PhUa.  Acad.  xviU.  1866,  79  (Arizona).— Owp.  Am.  Nat  ill  1869,  479.— Cbop.  B.  Cal.  . 

1870, 49,  Og.-Ooues,  Key,  1872,  SSL— Aiken,  Pr.  Boit.  Soo.  xv.  1872,  195  (Colorado).— Step. 

U.  8.  Geol.  Sanr.  Terr,  for  1871,  1872,  464  (Green  River,'  Wyoming).— Ooua,  BNW. 

1674,  23.— Yarr.  if  Henth.  Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874,  7. 
ftalCrlpanu  mlatmns  w.  pUmbeUS,  Ridg.  Ball.  Ess.  Inst,  v.  1873, 180.— B.  B.ifR.  NAB. 

i.  1874.  110,  pL  7.  I  10.— He*$h.  Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874,  40,  99. 

leaden  Titmouse,  Plumbeous  Titmouse,  Lead-colored  Titmouse,  Lead-colored  Busk- 

tltmOUe,  Author*. 

Hab.— Rocky  Mountain  region  of  the  United .  States,  southerly ;  north  to 
Green  River,  Wyoming ;  west  to  the  Humboldt  Mountains,  Nevada. 

Ch.sp. —  6*  9 Plumbeus,  vertice coneolore^infrh griseoalbus;  la- 
teribus  capitis  pallida  brunnescentibus;  cauddalis  longiore. 

$  $  •  Clear  plumbeous,  with  little  or  no  olive  or  brownish  shade,  the  top 
of  the  head  not  different  from  the  back.  Sides  of  the  head  pale  brownish. 
Uoder  parts  as  in  P.  minimus,  but  rather  clearer.  Tail  considerably  longer 
than  the  wings.  Eyes  indifferently  yellow  or  dark  brown.  Length  about 
4}  inches ;  wing,  2  or  rather  less  (lj-2i);  tail,  2J-2* ;  hill,  ± ;  tarsus,  J. 

This  species  is  very  closely  related  to  P.  minimus,  and  may  ultimately  prove 
to  be  simply  a  local  race ;  but  I  have  seen  no  specimens  not  readily  dis- 
tinguishable. The  total  length  is  somewhat  greater,  owing  to  the  greater 
size  of  the  tail,  which  sometimes  exceeds  that  of  the  wings  by  half  an  inch. 
The  general  coloration  is  clearer  and  purer ;  the  crown  is  not  different  in 
color  from  the  back,  and  the  cheeks  are  pale  brownish  in  obvious  contrast. 

UP  to  the  present  time,  no  one  seems  to  have  found  the  nest 
of  the  Plumbeous  Bosh-tit,  though  several  naturalists  be- 
sides myself  have  collected  diligently  in  regions  where  the  bird 
abounds.  Not  to  pass  over  so  extraordinary  a  specimen  of  bird- 
architecture  as  the  genus  PsaUriparus  has  invented  and  success- 
fully introduced,  I  shall  refer  to  the  nests  of  P.  minimus,  from 
which  those  of  the  scarcely  distinct  P.  plumbeus  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed to  differ.  The  order  of  architecture  is  thoroughly  com- 
posite ;  in  its  execution,  the  qualities  of  skill,  ingenuity,  good 
taste  and  laborious  .perseverance  are  exhibited  on  the  part  of 
the  builders;  while  the  wee  creatures  seem  possessed  of  no 
little  ambition  to  make  a  monument,  which,  if  not  so  lasting  as 
brass,  is  infinitely  more  comfortable  and  convenient.  This  nest 
belongs  in  the  category  of  pensile  structures,  being  suspended 
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from  twigs  of  trees  or  bashes,  bat  it  is  not  a  simple  cup  or 
basket,  open  at  the  top.  It  resembles  the  old-fashioned  silken 
parse  (which  I  recall  from  tradition  rather  than  by  actual 
memory)  more  than  many  of  the  nests  called  "purse-like"  do, 
the  entrance  being  a  circular  orifice  at  the  side — nothing  bat 
the  rings  which  slipped  along  these  old  purses  being  wanting 
to  render  the  simile  complete.  One  hardly  knows  which  to 
admire  most — the  industry  with  which  such  a  great  feat  is 
executed,  or  the  canning  with  which  so  carious  a  fabric  is 
wrought — and  no  one  certainly  would  suspect  the  owners  of 
the  nest  to  be  such  pygmies.  As  Dr.  Cooper  says,  it  seems  as 
if  it  would  take  a  whole  flock  to  get  up  one  such  structure. 
The  nest  measures  in  length  from  six  to  eight  or  nine  inches, 
with  a  diameter  of  three  or  three  and  a  half;  the  general  shape 
is  cylindrical,  not  perfectly  expressed  however,  for  the  ends 
are  ronnded  and  the  top  contracted.  The  orifice  is  about  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  substance  is  closely  woven  of  lichens, 
mosses,  very  soft  plant-fibre,  or  cottony  vegetable  matter,  slender 
spears  of  grass  and  fibrous  rootlets,  and  lined  with  the  down- 
iest, softest  possible  material,  and  a  great  mass  of  feathers, 
some  of  which  may  appear  at  the  entrance,  or  be  felted  in  the 
substance  of  the  walls.  The  weaving  is  usually  so  well  executed 
that  the  walls  appear  pretty  firm  and  smooth  from  the  outside; 
while  their  thickness  reduces  the  cavity  about  one-half.  The 
nest  retains  the  greenish-gray  color  of  the  mosses  and  lichens 
of  which  it  is  principally  composed,  and  the.  whole  affair 
resembles  a  natural  product.  The  reader  will  find,  on  Audu- 
bon's plate  already  cited,  an  artistic  representation  of  a  nest 
presented  to  him  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  and  as  the  birds  are  drawn 
alongside,  in  spirited  attitudes,  the  striking  disparity  in  size  is 
illustrated.  In  this  wonderfally  elaborate  structure,  eggs  are 
deposited  to  the  uumber  of  six  to  nine — an  egg  to  every  inch  of 
nest;  they  are  pure  white,  without  markings,  and  measure 
scarcely  or  not  three- fifths  of  an  inch  in  length,  by  less  than 
half  an  iuch  in  breadth — more  exactly,  in  one  instance  0.56  x 
0.44.  Eggs  found  by  Mr.  Nuttail  ou  the  Wahlamet  or  Willamette 
River  in  Oregon,  about  the  third  week  in  May,  were  near  hatch- 
ing ;  in  the  south,  the  bird  builds  much  earlier,  Dr.  Cooper 
having  observed  a  nest  near  San  Diego  completed  by  the  1st  of 
March. 

This  bird,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  is  confined  to 
the  Pacific  coast  region.    Dr.  Brewer,  indeed,  quotes  Dr.  Gam- 
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bel's  authority  for  its  abundance  "  both  in  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains and  throughout  California  ".  But  Dr.  Gambel,  it  will  be 
recollected,  wrote  some  years  before  the  Plumbeous  Bush-tit 
was  discriminated  from  the  other,  and  evidently  overlooked 
those  slight  but  nice  differences  which  are  impressed  upon  the 
bird  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  by  some  climatic  or  other 
influences  not  yet  understood.  The  Least  Bush- tit,  in  fact,  could 
not  be  made  u exceedingly  abundant"  in  this  region.  The 
habitat  of  each  is  correctly  given  in  the  technical  portion  of 
the  work  to  which  the  biographical  paragraph  in  question  was 
contributed. 

The  Plumbeous  Bush-tit  was  discovered  by  Dr.  C.  B.  R. 
Kennerly,  then  naturalist  of  Lieutenant  Whipple's  Surveying 
Expedition,  and  afterward  of  the  Northwest  Boundary  Com- 
mission, whose  early  death,  under  very  deplorable  circumstances, 
left  a  gap  in  the  ranks  of  western  explorers.  He  found  it  on 
the  Colorado  Ghiquito  and  Bill  Williams'  Rivers ;  and,  for  a 
long  time  after  the  publication  of  the  species  by  Professor 
Baird,  its  range  was  supposed  to  be  confined  to  Arizona.  Mr. 
C.  E.  Aiken,  who  has  dealt  very  successfully  with  the  bird- 
fauna  of  Colorado,  found  it  in  that  Territory,  where  it  was 
occasionally  seen  during  the  winter  in  the  eastern  foothills  of 
the  mountains.  It  has  been  traced  west  to  the  Humboldt 
Mountains,  Nevada,  where  Mr.  Ridgway  observed  it  in  abund- 
ance, and  north  to  Green  River,  Wyoming,  where  Mr.  James 
Stevenson,  the  zealous  and  faithful  member  of  Br.  Hayden's 
Survey,  secured  specimens.  Its  southern  limit  is  unknown ;  I 
have  seen  no  Mexican  quotations.  To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  it 
is  migratory,  I  have  not  ascertained,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  is  a  resident  species  wherever  found,  as  is  certainly  the  case 
within  the  area  of  the  Colorado.  Considering  the  whole  coun- 
try, from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  to  the  Pacific,  the  respective 
ranges  of  the  Plumbeous  and  Least  Bush-tit  are  nearly  com- 
plementary, though  the  latter  extends  further  north  on  the 
Pacific  coast  than  the  former  is  known  to  do  in  the  interior. 

These  queer  little  elfs  were  very  numerous  about  Fort  Whip- 
ple, where  I  saw  them  all  the  year  round,  and  learned  as  much 
about  them  as  any  one  se&ns  to  know.  Though  living  in  a 
coniferous  region,  they  avoided  the  pine  forests,  keeping  in 
the  oak  scrub  of  the  hillsides,  and  the  undergrowth  along  the 
creek  bottoms  and  through  the  numerous  ravines  that  make 
down  the  mountain  sides.    They  endured,  without  apparent 
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inconvenience,  an  extreme  of  cold  which  sometimes  proved  fatal 
to  birds  of  much  more  seeming  hardihood,  like  Ravens  for  in- 
stance; aud  were  as  active  and  sprightly  in  the  depth  of  winter 
as  at  any  other  time.  I  used  to  wonder  how  they  manage^,  in 
such  tiny  animal  furnaces,  to  generate  heat  enough  to  stand 
such  a  climate,  and  speculated  whether  their  incessant  activity 
might  not  have  something  to  do  with  it.  They  always  seemed 
to  me  model  store-houses  of  energy — conserved  to  a  degree  in 
-cold  weather,  with  consumption  of  no  more  than  was  needed  to 
keep  them  a-going,  and  thus  accumulated  for  the  heavier  draft 
required  when,  in  the  spring,  the  arduous  duties  of  nest-build- 
ing and  rearing  a  numerous  family  devolve  upon  them.  Their 
food  at  this  season  consists  of  various  seeds  that  persist  through 
the  winter;  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  differeut  insects  con- 
tribute to  their  subsistence,  and  foraging  for  the  minute  bugs, 
larvae  and  eggs  that  lurk  in  the  crevices  of  bark  seems  to  be 
their  principal  business.  They  are  very  industrious  in  this 
pursuit,  and  too  much  absorbed  in  the  exciting  chances*of  the 
-chase  to  pay  attention  to  what  may  be  going  on  around  them. 
They  are  extremely  sociable — the  gregarious  instinct  common 
to  the  Titmice  reaches  its  highest  development  in  their  case, 
and  flocks  of  forty  or  fifty — some  say  even  of  a  hundred — may 
be  seen  after  the  breeding  season  has  passed,  made  up  of 
numerous  families,  which,  soon  after  leaving  the  nest,  meet 
kindred  spirits,  and  enter  into  intimate  friendly  relations. 
Often,  in  rambling  through  the  shrubbery,  I  have  been  sud- 
denly surrounded  by  a  troop  of  the  busy  birds,  perhaps  un- 
noticed till  the  curious  chirping  they  keep  up  attracted  my 
attention ;  they  seemed  to  pervade  the  bushes.  If  I  stood  still, 
they  came  close  around  me,  as  fearless  as  if  I  were  a  stump, 
ignoring  me  altogether.  At  such  times,  it  was  pleasant  to  see 
the  earnestness  with  which  they  conducted  affairs,  and  the 
energy  they  displayed  in  their  own  curious  fashion,  as  if  it 
were  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  work  hard,  and  quite 
proper  to  attend  to  serious  matters  with  a  thousand  antics. 
They  are  droll  folk,  quite  innocent  of  dignity,  superior  to  the 
trammels  of  decorum,  secure  in  the  consciousness  that  their 
wit  will  carry  off  any  extravagance.  I  used  to  call  them  my 
merry  little  philosophers — for  they  took  the  weather  as  it  oame, 
and  evidently  knew  how  much  better  it  is  to  laugh  at  the 
world  than  cry  with  it.  When  fretted  with  the  friction  of 
garrison-life,  I  have  often  sought  their  society,  and  amused 
myself  like  another  Gulliver  among  the  Liliputians. 
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Genus  AUBIPAEUS  Baird 

Chars. — Head  not  crested.  Wings  pointed,  the  second  quill 
being  little  shorter  than  the  third ;  the  first  spurious.  Tail  little 
rounded,  decidedly  shorter  than  the  wings.  Bill  not  typically 
parine — extremely  acute,  with  straight  or  slightly  concave 
under  outline,  and  barely  convex  culmen ;  longer  and  slenderer 
than  usual  in  Parince;  nostrils  scarcely  concealed  by  the  imper- 
fect raff.  Tarsi  relatively  shorter  than  in  the  preceding  genera. 
Bright  colors  on  head  (yellow)  and  wing  (red).  Plumage  com- 
paratively compact;  sexes  alike,  but  yoang  very  different  from 
the  adult.  Size  very  small.  Geueral  form  sylvicoline.  Nest 
globular,  woven.    Egg  spotted. 

This  remarkable  genus  departs  widely  from  ordinary  parine 
characters,  and  I  am  far  from  satisfied  with  its  reference  to 
this  family,  suspecting  that  Mr.  Lawrence  was  nearer  right  in 
describing  the  type-species  as  a  Conirostrum.  The  bill  is  de- 
cidedly unlike  that  of  any  of  the  American  genera  of  Paridas^ 
resembling  that  of  some  species  of  the  sylvicoline  genus  Hth 
minthophaga,  though  stouter  at  base,  in  this  coming  still  closer 
to  the  form  found  in  some  exotic  genera  of  Ccerebidce  or 
Dacnida.  Examination  of  the  tongue  in  the  fresh  state  might 
give  a  clue  to  the  true  position  of  the  genus.  For  the  rest,  the 
character  of  the  plumage,  its  changes,  and  the  system  of  colora- 
tion are  peculiar  as  far  as  American  Paridce  are  concerned. 

Yellow-headed  Verdin 

Aurlparus  flavleeps 

AfitUll*  IftYlcepa,  Sund.  "Often.  8venak.  Akad.  F6rh.  vii  pt.  v.  1850,  139". 

PwltrU  flftYlcepS,  Sc/.PZS.  1856,  37. 

tooliCfl  IftYlcefS,  Bd.  BNA.  1856,  400 ;  ed.  of  1880,  pi.  53,  f.  3.— £<*.  Pr.   Phila.  Acad.  xl. 

1859,  304a(Cape  Saint  Lncas).— Bd.  U.  S.  Max.  B.  Surv.  U.  pt.  ii.  1859, 14,  pi.  15,  f.  2.— 

Bd.  Ires'*  Rap.  Col.  R.  pt.  vl.  1861, 6. 
Acflttllnj  flftfleeps,  Hum.  PRRR.  x.  1859,  Williamson's  Route,  Blrdi,  43. 
PMttr1a«rW  lATlcepS,  Scl  CAB.  1861,  13. 
Awlpans  flarlcept,  Bd.  RAB.  1864,  85.— Coua,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  xviU.  1866,  79  (Arizona).— 

Covet,  Pr.  Pbila,  Acad.  1868,  83  (the  nme).- Coop.  Am.  Nat  lit  1869,474.— Ooop.  B. 

Cal.  1 1870,  51,  fig.— Cora,  Key,  1879,  «L-B.  B.ifR.  NAB.  L  1874,  110,  figs.  pL  7, 

1  U.—Htnsk.  Rep.  Ora.  Specs.  1874,  99— Hensk.  Zool.  Expl.  W.  100  ftferid.  1876,  173. 
Cnlroiitm  orBAin,  Law.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  r.  1853,  113,  pi.  5,  f.  1  (Texas).— Bd.  Stansb. 

Bep.  G8L.  1858,  327.— McOown,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  T.  ▼!.  1853,  9  (Texas). 

Hab.— Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  of  the  Colorado  (not  known  north  to 
Colorado  or  Utah).    Lower  California  to  Cape  Saint  Lucas. 

Ch.  sp. —  6*  9  CinerenS)    alls  cauddque    obscurioribus;    infra 
albidus;  capite  flavo,\tectricibus  alarum  minoribus  rubro-castaneis. 
9  b  C 
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$  9 :  Upper  parts  ashy ;  under  parts  dull  whitish ;  wings  and  tail  fuscous, 
with  hoary  edgings.  Whole  head  yellow.  Lesser  wing-coverts  rich  chest- 
nut-red. Bill  blackish-plumbeous;  feet  plumbeous.  Length,  4  inches  or 
rather  more ;  wing,  2  or  rather  less;  tail,  lf-2±. 

Young:  No  yellow  on  head,  nor  chestnut  on  the  wing.  Above,  brownish- 
gray,  including  the  head ;  below,  whitish.    Bill  pale  below. 

Before  the  young  has  attained  the  distinctive  markings  of  the  species,  U  is 
an  obscure  object,  superficially  resembling  a  Paaltriparas  or  a  female  Polio- 
ptila.  The  generic  characters,  however,  will  suffice  for  its  recognition.  The 
shape  of  the  bill  is  peculiar.  In  its  extreme  aouteness,  it  resembles 
that  of  a  Helminthophaga,  but  it  is  stouter  at  the  base,  and,  iu  fact,  to  com- 
pare a  very  small  thing  with  a  large  one,  looks  curiously  similar  to  the  bill 
of  an  Oriole  (Icterus),  though  the  oulmen  is  a  little  curved. 

Specimens  vary  much  as  usual  in  the  shade  of  the  ash,  sometimes  quite 
pure,  in  other  cases  showing  an  olivaceous  or  brownish  oast.  The  yellow  of 
the  head  extends  further  on  the  throat  than  on  the  crown.  It  is  generally, 
in  adult  birds,  rich  and  pure,  but  is  frequently  found  dull  and  greenish ; 
again,  in  highly  plumaged  specimens,  it  may  be  intensified  into  rich 
brownish-orange,  like  that  on  the  head  of  some  of  the  tropical  conspocies  of 
Dendr&ca  a&tiva.  The  chestnut  on  the  wing  often  assumes  a  rich  htematitic 
tint.  Specimens  differ  to  an  unusual  degree  in  the  length  of  the  tail.  Thus, 
one  of  two  examples  before  me  as  I  write  has  this  member  half  an  inch 
longer  than  it  is  in. the  other. 

I  SHALL  claim  the  reader's  indulgence  to  present  one  wore 
bird  supposed  to  belong  to  the  numerous  family  of  the  Tit- 
mice. Like  the  last  species  noticed,  the  Yerdiu  is  an  architect 
of  extraordinary  ability,  and  the  history  of  its  nidification 
should  be  as  conspicuous  an  item  in  its  biography  as  the  nests 
themselves  are  in  those  localities  where  the  birds  are  abundant. 
At  Gape  Saint  Lucas,  according  to  Mr.  Xantus,  Yerdins  are  the 
most  numerous  of  all  the  birds  which  nest  there ;  and  nearly 
half  of  the  eggs  he  collected  in  the  summer  of  1859  were  those 
of  this  kind — more  than  a  hundred  in  all.  The  nest  is  de- 
scribed as  a  large  globular  mass  of  twigs,  lined  with  down  and 
feathers,  having  the  entrance  on  one  side,  near  the  bottom. 
This  singular  structure  is  suspended  from  the  extremity  of  a 
branch  of  some  algarobia,  acacia  or  mimosa,  at  a  varying 
height — sometimes  only  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
sometimes  much  higher.  In  the  Colorado  and  Mojave  River 
Valleys,  Dr.  Cooper  observed  many  nests,  one  of  which  he  de- 
scribes with  particularity : — "  On  the  10th  of  March,  I  found  a 
pair  building,  first  forming  a  wall  nearly  spherical  in  out- 
line, out  of  the  thorny  twigs  of  the  Algarobia  (in  which  tree 
the  nest  is  usually  built),  then  lining  it  with  softer  twigs, 
down,  leaves  of  plants,  and  feathers,  covering  the  outside  w  ith 
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tborns,  fill  it  becomes  a  mass  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  or 
9.00x5.50  inches  outside,  the  cavity  4.50x2.70,  with  an  open- 
ing in  one  side,  just  large  enough  for  the  bird  to  enter.  On 
the  27th  of  March,  I  fonnd  the  first  nest  containing  eggs,  and 
afterwards  many  more.  There  were  in  all  cases  fonr  eggs 
[others  say  fonr  to  six],  pale  bine,  with  nnmerous  small  brown 
spots,  chiefly  near  the  large  end,  though  some  had  very  few 
spots  and  were  much  paler ;  size  0.60  x  0.44  inch.  lu  one  nest 
which  I  watched  they  hatched  in  about  ten  days,  and  in  two 
weeks  more  the  young  were  ready  to  leave  the  nest." 

I  never  saw  the  Verdin  at  Fort  Whipple,  and  do  not  think 
it  leaves  the  lower  portions  of  the  Territory  for  the  mountains ; 
nor  hare  other  observers  found  it  in  elevated  portions  of  Ari- 
zona or  New  Mexico,  though  it  occurs  in  suitable  places  across 
the  country  from  the  Kio  Grande  Valley  to  that  of  the  Colo- 
rado, and  thence  down  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California  to 
Cape  Saint  Lucas.  "So  fairly  full  account  of  its  habits,  except 
w  far  as  its  nest-building  is  concerned,  has  appeared,  and  I 
particularly  regret  my  inability  to  complete  the  history  of  the 
species.  I  bring  no  message  from  this  interesting  bird — only 
gleaning  here  and  there  from  those  who  have  been  before  me* 
Heermann,  Kennedy  and  Cooper,  the  principal  observers  besides 
Xantus,  agree  upon  a  trait  that  is  extrefnely  nn-parine— I  mean 
the  wildness  they  attribute  to  the  bird.  Heermann  speaks  of 
certains  actions,  such  as  hanging  back  downward,  which  are 
tit-like,  yet  shared  by  many  other  small  birds.  Cooper  alludes 
to  habits  "  intermediate  between  those  of  Titmice  and  Warb- 
lers", a  chickadee-like  song,  and  a  "  triple  lisping  note  like 
that  of  Ute-turtu".  A  sort  of  local  migration  has  been  noticed, 
though  the  birds  reside  in  the  Colorado  Valley  at  least  as  high 
as  Fort  Mojave.  Evidently  we  have  much  to  learn  of  the  Ver- 
din, and  much  light  upon  its  doubtful  affinities  to  hope  for, 
from  thoughtful  study  of  its  habits,  as  well  as  from  examina- 
tion of  those  portions  of  its  structure,  no  hint  of  which  can  be 
gained  from  inspection  of  stuffed  specimens. 


CHAPTER  VII.— NUTHATCHES 


FAM.  SITTID^E 

Chars. — Bill  subcylindrical,  tapering,  compressed,  slender, 
acute,  not  notched,  nearly  or  about  as  long  as  the  head ;  oilmen 
and  commissure  nearly  straight ;  gonys  long,  convex,  ascending. 
Nostrils  rounded,  concealed  by  tufts  of  bristly  feathers  (as  iu 
Paridw).  Wings  long,  pointed ;  primaries  ten,  the  first  of 
which  is  short  or  spurious.  Tail  much  shorter  than  the  wings, 
nearly  even,  of  twelve  soft,  broad,  not  "  scansorial "  feathers. 
Tarsus  shorter  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw,  scutellate  in  front. 
Toes  long,  with  large,  strongly  curved,  compressed  and  acute 
claws,  in  adaptation  to  scansorial  habits.  Hallux  with  its  claw 
about  as  long  as  the  middle  toe ;  the  claw  as  long  as  the  digit. 
Lateral  toes  of  very  unequal  lengths.  Plumage  compact. 
Body  stout,  depressed.  Tongue  horny,  acute,  barbed.  Habits 
highly  scansorial ;  manner  of  climbing  peculiar. 

The  Nuthatches  are  related  to  the  Titmice,  both  in  physical 
structure  and  general  economy,  but  present  certain  peculiarities 
probably  warranting  the  independent  family  rank  I  have  as- 
signed to  them.  The  bill  is  altogether  different ;  other  details 
of  structure  are  modified  in  adaptation  to  a  particular  -kind  of 
climbing,  which,  if  not  entirely  peculiar  to  these  birds,  is  at 
least  their  prime  characteristic.  Our  other  scansorial  birds, 
such  as  the  Creepers  and  Woodpeckers,  use  the  tail  as  a  prop 
or  stay  to  assist  in  maintaining  position;  for  which  purpose 
the  feathers  are  specially  contrived  by  their  rigidity  and 
strength,  being  pressed  against  the  support  by  the  action  of 
strong  muscles.  In  the  case  of  the  Nuthatches,  the  tail  does  not 
assist  in  the  acts  of  climbing.  The  birds  just  mentioned,  more- 
over, never  climb  head  downward ;  while  the  Nuthatches  scram- 
ble about  in  every  imaginable  attitude,  running  down  the 
trunks  of  trees,  or  along  the  under  side  of  the  branches,  with 
the  same  ease  with  which  they  climb  upward.  When  reversed 
in  position,  they  are  still  unlike  the  Titmice  and  other  small 
birds  which  momentarily  hang  suspended  by  their  claws;  for 
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they  appear  to  "  hag "  the  tree  as  closely  as  they  do  in  any 
other  posture.    They  are  among  the  most  nimble  as  well  as 
adroit  of  creepers,  matching  any  of  our  birds  in  activity  and 
restless  energy — a  Woodpecker,  for  instance,  is  almost  a  sedate 
bird  in  comparison.    Though  not  properly  gregarious,  they  are 
sociable  birds,  and  often  gather  in  troops,  with  which  Titmice, 
Kinglets  and  various  Warblers  may  also  mix.    They  are  con- 
fined to  woodland,  and  will  be  found  oftener  in  high  forests, 
on  the  larger  trees,  than  in  the  undergrowth.    In  their  rela- 
tions to  man,  these  birds  are  heedless  and  familiar,  as  if  they 
trusted  to  his  good  will  in  return  for  the  valuable  services  they 
render  him  in  destroying  incalculable   numbers  of  noxious 
insects— a  confidence  too  often  abused  by  the  vulgar  and  ignor- 
ant, who  harbor  against  them  the  same  prejudice  that  exists 
against  the  Sapsuckers  (Sphyrapicu8),  the  innocent  and  industri- 
ous Nuthatches  being  supposed  to  injure  trees,  when  the  fact 
is,  they  spend  the  whole  of  their  laborious  lives  in  man's  ser- 
vice.   Instances  are  known  of  some  Nuthatches  becoming  so 
tame,  when  they  are  appreciated  and  properly  treated,  as  to 
almost  take  food  from  the  hand.    The  voice  is  harsh,  abrupt 
and  unmelodious— they  have  nothing  to  be  called  a  song.    Be- 
sides insects,  they  feed  upon  various  hard  fruits,  such  as  nuts 
and  acorns — whence,  it  is  said,  is  derived  the  curious  name 
"  nuthatch  *,  equivalent  to  "  nut-pecker  ",  and  perhaps  altered 
from  " nut-hacker".    The  nidiflcation  resembles  that  of  the 
typical  Titmice ;  they  nest  in  holes  of  treefc,  and  lay  numerous 
white,  speckled  eggs.    The  coloration  is  not  bright.    The  sexes 
are  similar,  or  nearly  so;  and  the  young,  in  the  first  full  plum- 
age, closely  resemble  the  adults. 

The  genus  Sitta,  to  which,  as  the  leading  representative  of 
the  family,  the  foregoing  remarks  apply  more  particularly,  now 
comprises  about  fourteen  species  of  Europe,  Asia  and  North 
America.  Australia  has  its  peculiar  genus  Sittella;  another, 
Acantktiitta,  is  confined  to  New  Zealand;  while  a  disputed 
Madagascan  form,  Hypherpes,  is  by  some  referred  to  this  family. 
No  South  American  representatives  are  known.  The  family 
is  a  rather  small,  as  well  as  a  somewhat  isolated,  group,  com- 
prising in  all  ouly  some  thirty  species. 

Genua  SITTA  Linnaeus 

Chars,  as  above.    Of  the  five  North  American  species  or 
varieties  three  occur  in  the  Colorado  Basin. 
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billed  Nuthatch 

Sltta  carollnensla  acaleatn 

Sltta  CSrollneBftlS,  pi.,  of  some  authors.— Town*.  Journ.  Phlla.  Acad.  vlil.  1839,  155.—  Woodk. 

Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,66.— tfe»&.  PRRR.  vL  1857,  79.— (?)ScJ.PZS.  1856,  993  ;  1858,  300;  1859, 

363, 373  (all  Mexican  quotation*).— (?)  Sumick.  Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  i.  1869,  544  (Verm  Cruz). 
BltU  ftCUleata,  Oa$:  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  viii.  1856,  254  (California).—  Sel  PZS.  1857,  126.— Bd. 

BMA.  1859,  375;  ed.  of  1860,375,  pi.  33,  f.  3.— Ktnn.  PRRR.  x.  1850,  Whipple's  Route. 

26,  pi.  33,  f.  3.— i/am*.  PRRR.  x.  1859,  Williamson's  Route,  56.— XanL    Pr.   Phils, 

Acad.  1859, 191.— C.  e>&  NRWT.  1860,  193.— Bd.  RAB.  1864,  86.— JW/wer,  Smiths.  Rep. 

for  1864, 1865,  425.— Coue$,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  78.— Brown,  Ibis,  2dser.  iv.  1868,  491 

(Vancouver).— Gwp,  Am.  Nat  Hi.  1869,  74.— Coop.  B.  Cal.  I  1870,  54,  flga.— Aiken,  Pr. 

Bost.  Soc.  xt.  1872,  195.— Men.  U.    S.  GeoL  8nrv.  Terr,  for  1872,  1873,  672,  713.— 

Coop.  Am.  Nat  viiL  1874, 17. 
HHte  CAIHriiaensU  t>«r.  MKlMta,  Okm,  Key,  1872,  83.— Allen,  Bull.  MCZ.  Hi.  1872,  174.— 

Ridg.  Bull.  Essex  Inst.  v.  1873,  180.— ^Wm,  Pr.  Bost  Soc  1874,  59—  Yarr.  4  Hensk. 

Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1674,  8.— ffen«A.  Rep.  Orn.  Specs.   1874,  40,  73,  100.— Cones,  BNW. 

1874,  24,  230.— B.  B.  4  R.  NAB.  i.  1874,  117,  flg.  pi.  8,  with  fy.  2.— Hen*k.  Ann.  List  B. 

Aria.  1875,  155.— Hentk.  Zool.  Expl.  W.  100  Merid.  1876, 173. 

• 

Hab. — Wooded  regions  of  the  Middle  and  Western  Provinces  of  the  United 
States,  and  portions  of  Mexico. 

Ch.  sp. —  6  9  Cceruleoplumbea,  infrh  alba,  crisso  rvfo-notato, 
alls  nigrimntibus,  cwruleo-plnmbeo  limbatis,  rectricibus  mediis 
dorso  concoloribus,  cwteris  nigris,  albo-notatis  ;  rostro  tenuissimo; 
6"  pileOjnuchdetcerviceatrt8y  9 pileonigricanteaut  dorso  coneolore. 

<?,  adnlt:  Upper  parts,  central  tail-feathers  and  mnch  edging  of  the 
wings  clear  ashy-bine,  the  whole  crown,  nape  and  back  of  the  neck  glossy 
black.  Under  parts,  including  sides  of  the  neck  and  head  to  above  the  eyes, 
dull  white,  more  or  less  marked  on  the  flanks  and  crissum  with  rusty-brown. 
Wings  and  their  coverts  blackish,  much  edged  as  already  said,  and  with  an 
oblique  bar  of  white  on  the  outer  webs  of  the  primaries  towards  their  ends ; 
concealed  bases  of  primaries  white ;  under  wing-coverts  mostly  blackish ; 
no  bold  bluish  and  black  variegation  cf  the  innermost  secondaries.  Tail, 
excepting  the  two  middle  feathers,  black ;  each  feather  marked  with  white 
in  increasing  amount,  the  outer  web  of  the  lateral  feather  being  mostly 
white.  Bill  blackish-plumbeous,  pale  at  the  base  below,  extremely  slender. 
Feet  dark  brown.  Iris  brown.  Length,  5^-6  inches;  extent,  10J- 11 ;  wing, 
$i ;  tail,  1} ;  bill  about  f  of  an  inch  long,  but  ouly  about  f  of  au  inch  deep 
at  the  base. 

9 :  Similar  to  the  £ ;  but  the  black  of  the  head  imperfect,  mixed  or  over- 
laid  with  the  color  of  the  back,  or  altogether  restricted  to  the  nape. 

This  form,  extremely  similar  to  the  eastern  S.  carolinensti,  differs  in  the 
slenderer  bill,  which  is  only  }-i  deep  at  the  base,  instead  of  jri,  and  in  the 
indistinctness  of  the  markings  of  the  inner  secondaries,  which,  in  S.  caroti* 
nensis,  are  boldly  variegated  with  blackish  and  ashy-blue. 

I  HAVE  never  observed  the  slightest  difference  in'  habits 
between  this  species  and  its  familiar  eastern  representative; 
other  authors  also  agree  that  one  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
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other.  Sometimes  I  fancied  the  Slender-billed  to  be  fonder  of 
pine  woods ;  bat  then  I  saw  it  chiefly  in  a  country  where  the 
Conifer®  were  the  only  extensive  forests,  and  I  knew  that  the 
common  White-bellied  inhabited  pines  just  as  frequently,  con- 
sidering the  relative  numbers  of  these  and  deciduous  trees  in 
fcost  portions  of  the  eastern  United  States.  Mr.  T.  M.  Trippe 
has  apoken,  in  my  "  Birds  of  the  Northwest ",  of  what  he  con- 
siders a  decided  difference  in  the  notes  of  the  two  birds : — "  The 
common  piping  note  is  nearly  the  same,  though  in  a  different 
key ;  but  the  loud  spring  call  is  very  different.  It  is  far  coarser, 
loader,  and  more  rapid  in  acuteata — so  loud  and  rattling,  in 
fact,  that  I  have  mistaken  it  for  the  call  of  the  Bed-shafted 
Flicker— while  there  is  none  of  the  soft  musical  tone  that  marks 
the  spring  note  of  8.  carolinensis?  This  observation,  however, 
has  not  been  corroborated  by  others ;  for  Dr.  Kennedy,  in  styl- 
ing the  note  "  peculiar",  evidently  refers  to  the  generic  char- 
acter of  the  voice  of  Nuthatches,  while  Mr.  Bidgway  remarks 
that  the  notes  "  are  much  weaker  and  are  uttered  in  a  finer 
tone,  some  of  them  being,  indeed,  entirely  different  from  those 
tf  S<  carolinensis,  though  of  the  same  general  character".  In 
fow  disagreement  of  the  witnesses,  I  will  not  undertake  to 
judge;  bat,  in  leaving  the  case  open,  I  suspect  that  it  has  been 
8omewhat "  worked  up  ". 

I  found  the  Slender-billed  Nuthatches  to  be  very  common  in 

the  pineries  about  Fort  Whipple,  where  they  reside  all  the 

jear;  and  the  birds  seem  to  be  distributed  throughout  the 

wooded  regions  of  the  West,  from  the  Bocky  Mountains  to 

the  Pacific.    The  northern  limit  is  not  precisely  determined ; 

but  it  is  doubtless  near  the  boundary  of  the  United  States. 

la  the  monutains,  the  birds  have  been  observed  up  to  the 

limits  of  arboreal  vegetation.    They  seem  to  descend  from  the 

more  elevated  regions  in  the  autumn,  but  there  is  no  regular 

migration.    We  know  that  the  birds  endure  extreme  cold  with 

impunity,  since  they  remain  all  winter  about  Colville,  sometimes 

braving  a  temperature  of  —30°  F. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  nests  and  eggs  of  this  particular 
variety  have  been  described ;  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
they  will  be  found  to  differ  from  those  of  8.  carolinensis.  The 
latter  nests  like  a  Titmouse-— rather,  like  a  Woodpecker,  con- 
sidering f that  it  regularly  digs  a  hole  for  itself,  both  sexes 
working  assiduously  till  an  excavation,  it  may  be  fifteen  or 
twenty  inches  deep,  is  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  nest. 
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This  is  a  rather  scanty  lining  of  an  indiscriminate  mass  of  soft 
vegetable  and  animal  substances.  The  eggs,  to  the  number  of 
five  or  six,  measure  on  an  average  about  four-fifths  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  three-fifths  in  breadth.  They  are  white,  often 
with  a  rosy  or  creamy  hue,  speckled  and  blotched  with  reddish- 
brown  and  purplish  or  lavender  shades,  sometimes  evenly  and 
thickly  over  the  whole  surface,  oftener  chiefly  about  the  larger 
end,  where  a  wreath  of  the  markings  may  be  more  or  less  per- 
fectly formed. 


Red-bellied  Nuthatch 

Sltt*  canadensis 

SIIU  CftBaieiSlS,  L.  8N.  L  1766,  177,  no.  2  {Briu.  UL  583,  no.  2,  pi.  29,  f.  4).—Bodd.  Tabl. 
PE.  1783,  38.— Qm.  8N.  L  1788,  441,  no.  2— Lot*.  10.  I.  1790,  262,  no.  2—Turt.  8N.  L 
1806, 271.— Bp.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  U.  1826,  96.— NutL  Man.  L  1832,  9631 — Aud.  OB.  II.  1634, 
24,  pL  105.— Omitk.  Oomm.  Journ.  phila.  Acad.  vlL  1837,  193  (Columbia  River).— Bp.  C. 
A  OL.  1838,  10— Pea*.  Rap.  Orn.  Mass.  1639,  339.— Towns.  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  vilL  1639, 
155.— Aud.  Syn.  1839,  167.— Nutt.  Man.  2d  ed.  I. 1840, 697.— Aud.  BA.  It.  1842,  179,  pi. 
248— Gomft.  Pr.  Phila,  Acad.  UL  1846, 112  (California)—^  CA.  1. 1650,  227.—  MeCall, 
Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  r.  1651,  215  (Texas)— Cabot,  Nanm.  tt.  Hft  ill.  1852,  66  (Lake  Supe- 
rior).—Hoy,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  tL  1853,  381  (Wisconsin).— laosips.  Vermont,  1853,  95— 
Read,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  vl.  1853,  401  (Ohio).— Jennie  Tr.  IlUnois  Agric.  Soc.  L  1855, 
584.— Henry,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  vii.  1855.  313  (New  Mexico).— Putn.  Pr.  Em.  Inst  i.  1856, 
211— K neeL  Pr.  Beet  8oc  tL  1857,  233— Bd.  BNA.  1858,  376.— WilUa,  Smiths.  Rep.  for 
1858, 1859.  283  (Nova  Scotia).— Henry,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  xL  1859,  107  (New  Mexico)— 
Coop,  if  Suck.  NHWT.  1860,  193.— Barn.  Bmltha.  Rep.  for  1860, 1861,  437.— Bd.  Ives's 
Rep.  Col.  R.  pt  vl.  1861,  6  (Fort  Yuma).— Scl.  CAB.  1861,  15.— Cowu  e>  Prom.  8mttha. 
Rep.  for  1861,  1862,  411.— Hayd.  Tr.  Amer.  Phllos.  Soc  xlL  1862,  164.— Blak.  Ibis.  1862, 
5  (8aakatchewan).— Boardm.  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  lx.  1862,  126.— Vert.  Pr.  Boat.  8oc.  lx.  186S, 
138  (Anticoetl).— Vtrr.  I*r.  Eat.  Inat.  IU.  1862,  149.— Blak.  Ibis,  ▼.  1863,  fft.—Bd.  RAB. 
1864, 87.— Atts*,  Pr.  Ess.  Inat.  iv.  1864  69.  -Feilner,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1864,  1665,  426 

(California).— 8eL  Ibli,  2d  aer.  i.  1665,  311— Meltwr.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  ▼.  1866,  88 Gouts, 

Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xvliL  1866,  79  (Arizona).— Lawr.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  T.  viiL  1866,  233— 
Brown,  Ibis,  2d.  ser.  iv.  1868,  421  (Vancouver).— Ooues,  Pr.  Eh.  Inst  v.  1868,  279.— 
Coueo,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc  xil.  1866, 107  (South  Carolina).— Coop.  Am.  Nat.  UL  1869,  74— 
Alien,  Am.  Nat  UL  1669.  S&l.—Turnb.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  28 ;  Phlla.  ed.  21.— Coop.  B.  Cal.  L 
1870,  54.— Abbott,  Am.  Nat.lv.  1870,  546.— Tripp*,  Pr.  Eat.  Inst.  vl.  1871,  M.—Stev.  U. 
S.  GeoL  Burr.  Terr,  for  1870,  1871,  464.— Mayn.  Pr.  Bost  Soc  xiv.  1872,  359.— Tripp*, 
Am.  Nat  vL  1872, 47.— Couat,  Key,  1872, 83,  f.  27— tfen«A.  Rep.  Orn.  8p«>cs.  1874,  73  (Col- 
orado, breeding).— Couet,  BNW.  1874,  25.— B.  B.  ©>  R.  NAB.  L  1874,  118,  pi.  8,  f.  ?.— 
Brew.  Pr.  Bost  Soc  xviL  1875,  438— tfnu*.  LUt  B.  Ariz.  1875,  155.— Hetuk.  ZooL  ExpL 

W.  100  Merid.  1876,  174. 
Bllta  TSrlft,  Bartr.  Trav.  Fla.  1st  Am.  ed.  1791.  269 

bis.— fFih.AO.  L  1808,  40,  pi.  2,  f.  i.—Bp.  Journ. 

Phila.  Acad.  iv.  1824,  25, 275. 
Sltta  Malta, "  vum." 

Stttelie  de  Canada,  "  Buff.  x.  2()9  - ;  "  v.  471 M. 
^rrKy^'        Torchepot  du  Canada,  Buff.  PE.  623,  f.  2. 
^>^::>^  Caaada  BdUhatCB,  Penn.  AZ.  iL  1785,  281,  no.  170  (in 

part ;  the  description  and  figure  are  those  of  &, 
PIO.  21.-Hcad  of  Canada  Nuthatch.  caro.<,«e«i)-I<KA.Syn.L  1782,  pt!  2,  651,  no.  2. 

Nuthatch  in  Canada,  U  Moine,  Ois.  Canad.  1861,  237. 
Canada  Nuthatch,  Red-bellied  Nuthatch,  Vulg. 

Hab.— Wo  oded  portions  of  temperate  North  America. 


\ 
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Ch.  sp. —  &  9  PlumbeO'<xerulea,  rectrieibus  mediis  concoloribus, 
lateralibxis  nigris  albo  maculatis,  alls  extus  innotatis;  infr&fer* 
ruginea;  &  vertice  cum  lateribm  capitis  nigris,  strigd  frontali  et 
superciliari  albd;  9  pileo  dorso  concolore. 

£,  adult:  Upper  parts  leaden-blue  (brighter  than  in  S.  carolinensis) ,  the 
central  tail-feathers  the  same ;  wings  fuscous,  with  slight  ashy  edgings  and 
concealed  white  bases  'of  the  primaries.    Entire  under  parts  rusty-brown, 
/  Tory  variable  in  shade,  from  rich  fulvous  to  brownish-white,  usually  palest 

on  the  throat,  deepest  on  the  sides  and  crissum ;  tail-feathers,  exoept  the  mid- 
dle pair,  black,  the  lateral  marked  with  white.  Whole  top  and  sides  of 
head  and  neck  glossy  black,  that  of  the  side  appearing  as  a  broad  bar 
through  the  eye  from  bill  to  side  of  neck,  cut  off  from  that  of  the  head  by  a 
long  white  superciliary  stripe,  which  meets  its  fellow  across  the  forehead* 
Bill  dark  plumbeous,  paler  below ;  feet  plumbeous-brown.  Length,  4}-4$  ; 
extent,  8-8* ;  wing,  2} ;  tail,  1* ;  bill,  f 

$  :  Crown  like  the  back ;  lateral  stripe  on  the  head  merely  blackish.  The 
under  parts  average  paler  than  those  of  the  $ ,  but  there  is  no  constancy 
about  this.    Young  birds  resemble  the  9  • 

Pennant,  in  the  "  Arctic  Zoology  ",  makes  a  curious  mistake  in  treating 
of  the  Canada  and  Black-headed  Nuthatches.  His  first  species,  no.  170, 
called  "  Canada "  Nuthatch,  consists  of  the  references  to  this  species  and 
the  description  of  the  other  one,  and  the  figure  on  plate  13  unmistakably 
represents  carolinensti  ;  while  under  his  no.  171,  called  "  Black-headed  "  Nut- 
hatch, he  describes  canadensis.  He  correctly  distinguishes  the  two  species  but 
inadvertently  calls  one  the  other. 

OUB  knowledge  of  the  distribution  and  movements  of  the 
Canada  Nuthatch  lacks  precision.    As  already  said,  it  is 
known  to  inhabit  wooded  portions  of  temperate  North  America  > 
from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  and  from  Florida,  Texas  and 
Arizona  to  Labrador  and  other  portions  of  British  America  y 
bat  to  what  extent  it  is  migratory  within  this  large  area,  and 
in  what  portions  it  is  resident,  or  a  summer  or  winter  visitor, 
we  are  still  insufficiently  informed.    There  appears  to  be  little 
doubt  that,  unlike  its  relatives,  it  is  decidedly  migratory;  yet 
authors  are  singularly  at  variance  in  their  accounts  of  its  move- 
ments.   Wilson  speaks  of  its  leaving  for  the  Southern  States 
in  October,  and  returning  again  in  April.    Brewer  alludes  to 
a  flock  which  he  saw  in  Massachusetts,  May  20,  which  had 
"evidently  just  arrived  from  the  South".    But  Allen  states 
that  it  is  chiefly  a  winter  resident  in  Massachusetts,  arriving 
in  October  and  departing  in  April.    In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Coues  and  Prentiss  say  that  it  is  a  winter  resident,  from 
early  in  October  until  May.    Kidgway  found  it  in  the  mount- 
ains of  Nevada  in  September  and  June.    Such  conflicting  state- 
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meats  might  be  multiplied ;  and  my  limited  experience  with 
the  bird,  which  I  have  only  seen  daring  the  colder  part  of  the 
year,  and  only  about  Washington,  simply  forces  me  to  an 
expression  of  opinion  formed  according  to  the  balance  of  evi- 
dence. 1  judge  that  the  bird  is  on  the  whole  a  more  northerly 
species  than  the  Carolina  Nuthatch ;  that,  unlike  the  other 
Nuthatches,  the  Titmice  and*  the  Creeper,  all  of  which 
are  imperfectly  migratory,  if  not  stationary,  it  migrates  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  spring  and  fall.  There  appears,  further- 
more, to  be  an  uncertain  intermediate  tract,  in  northerly  por- 
tions of  the  United  States,  where  some  individuals  at  least  are 
resident,  and  north  of  which  the  bird  is  only  seen  in  summer, 
while  further  south  it  will  only  be  found  in  winter,  except  at 
high  elevations  among  the  mountains  of  the  West,  where  alti- 
tude answers  for  latitude.  Its  northern  limit  of  distribution 
has  been  stated  to  be  about  latitude  66°  N.  In  the  West,  it 
extends  southward  to  the  Mexican  border,  a  specimen  having 
been  obtained  at  Fort  Yuma  by  Lieut*  J.  C.  Ives.  I  have 
observed  no  Mexican  references,  nor  am  I  aware  that  the  bird 
has  ever  been  found  south  of  the  United  States. 

The  rarity  of  the  Canada  Nuthatch  in  most  of  the  Col- 
orado Basin  may  be  inferred  from  the  infrequency  of  the 
original  quotations  referring  to  this  section  of  the  country — 
most  writers,  in  fact,  refer  to  the  Yuma  example  just  men- 
tioned. I  never  saw  it  myself  in  any  portion  of  New  Mexico 
or  Arizona,  nor  does  Mr.  Henshaw  appear  to  have  met  with  it 
in  either  of  these  Territories  or  in  Utah.  He  gives  us,  how- 
over,  an  interesting  record  of  its  breeding  in  the  pine  woods 
about  Fort  Garland,  Colorado,  where  he  states  it  was  by  no 
means  rare.  The  nest  was  found  in  a  pine  stump  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground,  excavated  in  the  decayed  wood  to  the  depth 
of  five  inches,  and  lined  with  bits  of  bark;  the  eggs  were  five 
in  number,  in  au  advanced  state  of  incubation.  A  nest  which 
Audubon  found  in  Maine  as  early  as  April  19,  before  the  ice 
was  all  gone,  was  dug  to  a  depth  of  about  fourteen  inches ;  it 
contained  four  eggs.  The  eggs  I  have  examined  in  the  Smith- 
sonian collection  are  like  those  of  the  Carolina  Nuthatch,  but 
noticeably  smaller,  measuring  about  0.60x0.48;  they  are 
white,  sprinkled  with  reddish  dots,  sometimes  pretty  evenly 
distributed  over  the  whole  surface,  sometimes  chiefly  wreathed 
about  the  larger  end,  or  there  confluent.  The  same  general 
oharacters  obtain  in  the  eggs  of  other  Nuthatches. 
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Pygmy  Nuthatch 

ftltta  pyffmaea 

SUltpyfBM,  rig.  Zool.  Voy.  Blora.  1839,  29,  pi.  4.  f.  2  (California).— Bp.  C.  &  GL.  1838, 

10.— Aud.  OB.  v.  1839,  63,  pi.  4\5.—AhcL  gyn.  1839,  168.— Ctomfc.  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  UI.  1846, 

m-Scl  PZ3.  1859,  363  (Xalapa).— Coop.  d)  Suck.  NHWT.  I860,  193.— Bd.  Ivea'a  Rep. 

CoL  R.  pt  Tl.  1861,  &—£<*.  RAB.  1864,  88.- SU.  Ibla,  9d  nor.  L 1865,  311.— Feilner.  Smith*. 

Rep.  for  1864,  1865.  426  (bablto).— C7«m«,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad,  xvlil.  1866   78  (Arizona).— 

Arowa,  Ibla,  2d  gr.  ir.  1868, 421  (Vancouver).— Coop.  Am.  Nat.  iiL1869,74,  299.— Sumick. 

Mem.  Boat  8oc  L 1869,  544  (Vara  Cruz).— Coop.  B.  CaL  L  1870,  55,  ft*.— Aiken,  Pr.  Boat. 

Soc  XT.  1872,  195  (Colorado)  .—Gouee,  Key,    1872,  83.— Coop.  Am.  Nat  vliL  1874,  17.— 

Couts,  BNW.  1874,  25,   230.— B.  B.  if  &  NAB.  L  1874,    120,   pi.  8.—  Yarr.  if  Henth.  Rep. 

Ore.  8p*ea.  1874,  8.— Yorr.  Rep.  Orn.  8peca>  1874,  94.— tfenia.  Zool.  Expl.  W.  100  Merld. 

1876, 175. 
81tta  Bfgiftea,  jut.  BA.  It.  1842,  184,  pL  250.—  Wood*.  Sltgr.  Rep.  Zufli  R.  1853,  66.— Henry,  Pr. 

Phlla.  Acad.  viL  J855,  313  ;  xl.  1859,  107  (New  Mexico).— Netob.  PKRR.  rl  1859,  79. 
Mttl  pyfBMft,  Bp.  CA.  L 1850,  227.— Bd.  BNA.  1858, 378.— A>*»erJy,  PKRR.  x.  1859, Whipple'! 

Route,  26. 
RltU  plKHM,  Coop.  Am.  Nat.  It.  1871,  757. 
MttoplSlltaMT.  pygajM,  Allen,  BnlL  MCZ.  HI.  1672, 174  (Colorado).— Rtdg.  Bull.  E«aex  Inat. 

t.  1873. 180  (Colorado).— Henah.  R*p.  Orn.  Spoca.  1874,  40,  73,  100. 

Fyiay  Kathaleh,  Callforalan  No  thatch,  Vulq. 

Hab— United  States  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific.  North  to 
41K  (Yanconver,  Brown).    South  in  Mexico  to  Xalapa  and  Vera  Cruz. 

Ch.  sp. —  d  9  Plumbeo-carulea,  pileo  et  nucha  olivaceo-brunneis, 
kteraliter  obscurioribus,  maculu  alba  nuchali  obsoletd  ;  rectricibus 
mediis  dorso  concoloribus,  niaculd  magna  longitudinal*  albd;  infra 
tordide  alba,  plus  minusve  rufescens,  crisso  lateribusque  dorso  vix 
dimloribus. 

<J  9:  Upper  parts  ashy-bine,  and  wings  with  little  or  no  markings  (as  in 
canadensin),  though  some  of  the  onter  primaries  may  be  narrowly  edged  with 
*  white.  Whole  top  of  head,  nape  and  back  of  neck,  with  the  sides  of  the 
head  to  below  the  eyes,  olive-brown,  the  lateral  borders  of  this  patch  blackish, 
and  an  obsolete  whitish  patch  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  Central  tail-feathers 
like  the  back,  but  with  a  long  white  spot,  and  their  outer  webs  black  at  the 
tae;  other  tail-feathers  blackish,  with  white  marks,  and  often  also  tipped 
with  the  color  of  the  back.  Eu tire  under  parts  ranging  in  di fferent  specimens 
from  a  mere  muddy  white  to  smoky-brown  or  rich  rusty,  nearly  or  quite  as 
intense  as  in  S.  canadensis;  the  flanks  and  cfissam  shaded  with  a  duller 
wash  of  the  color  of  the  back.  Bill  and  feet  dark  plumbeous,  the  former 
paler  at  base  below.  Iris  black.  Length  about  4  inches,  or  rather  less; 
extent  about  8 ;  wing,  2}  ;  tail,  U  ;  tarsus,  j  ;  bill  about  \. 

Young :  Differs  Jfroin  the  adult  much  as  the  9  of  the  foregoing  species 
differs  from  the  <?,  in  having] the  top  of  the  head  like  the  back;  the 
under  parte  are  usually  muddy-whitish,  but  there  is  great  difference  in  this 
tBpeck  The  tail-feathers  (have  constantly  shown  me  the  characteristic 
marking*  of  the  species. 
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While  this  species  is  indubitably  very  closely  related  to  S.  p  will  a  of  the 
Southern  States,  it  presents  differences  which  I  have  not  seen  bridged  over 
by  intermediate  examples.  The  color  of  the  head  is  a  pare  hiir-brown  in 
S.  pusilla,  in  which  the  white*  nuchal  spot  is  large  and  distinct ;  and  the 
central  tail-feathers  show  little,  if  any,  trace  of  the  black  and  white  markings 
so  conspicuous  in  &  pygmaea. 

HERE  we  have  the  most  abundant,  characteristic  and  gen- 
erally distributed  species  of  the  family  in  the  Colorado 
Basin.  The  bird  wad  originally  brought  to  the  notice  of  natur- 
alists by  Mr.  N.  A.  Vigors,  who  received  it  from  Monterey, 
where  it  was  collected  during  the  voyage  of  the  "  Blossom ", 
under  command  of  Oapt.  F.  W.Beechey,  R.  N.,  and  described 
and  figured  it  in  the  volume  in  which  the  zoological  results  of 
the  expedition  were  made  known,  in  1839.  A  few  years  sub- 
sequently, Dr.  Wm.  Gambel  spoke  of  its  great  abundance  in 
certain  portions  of  California;  and  most  of  the  western  explorers 
who  followed  iu  the  wake  of  the  sturdy  pioueers  of  '49  have  left 
memoranda  of  their  observations.  From  the  southwesterly 
regions  where  the  species  was  first  noticed,  its  known  range 
has  gradually  extended  to  the  east  and  north,  till  it  now  includes 
the  whole  of  the  United  States  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
the  Pacific.  In  Mexico,  similarly,  we  have  had  advices  of  its 
presence;  it  has  been  recorded  from  Xalapa,  and  Sumichrast 
states  that  it  is  resident  in  Vera  Cruz  up  to  the  limit  of  vegeta- 
tion on  the  highest  peaks.  Though  it  is  strictly  the  western 
representative  of  the  Brown-headed  Nuthatch,  yet  its  range  is 
much  more  extended ;  for  the  latter  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  only  occasionally 
reaching  as  far  north  as  Ohio. 

Within  the  whole  area  of  its  dispersion,  the  Pygmy  Nut- 
hatch is  resident,  like  most  of  its  family  and  their  allies.  Some 
pass  the  winter  as  far  north  as  latitude  49°,  although,  according 
to  Mr.  J.  K.  Lord,  many  proceed  southward  in  November.  I 
found  it  at  all  seasons  about  Fort  Whipple ;  but  in  the  pine  forests 
of  that  elevated  locality  it  is  most  abundant  iu  summer.  It 
seems  to  prefer  the  pines,  especially  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son, and  ranges  up  the  mountains  to  an  altitude  of  8  or  10,000 
feet,  or  to  the  timber-line ;  at  other  times  it  is  more  generally 
distributed  through  the  deciduous  woods  of  lower  levels.  During 
my  residence  at  Fort  Whipple,  the  habits  of  these  birds  were  to 
me  a  study  which  never  failed  to  please.  If  I  loitered  in  list- 
less mood  among  the  magnificent  pines,  "the  world  forgetting) 
by  the  world  forgot,"  absorbed  in  the  sensuous  undercurrent 
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of  merely  animal  existence,  the  vivacity  of  these  ubiquitous 
little  creatures  seldom  failed  to  break  the  spell  of  my  dream, 
and  bring  me  back  to  the  realities  that  surrounded  me.  If  I 
harried  breathless  through  the  woods,  in  eager  pursuit  of  some 
feathered  prize  that  seemed  likely  to  escape  me,  how  did  my 
haste  in  quest  of  a  coveted  thing  differ  from  the  bustling  activity 
and  restless  energy  they  displayed  in  their  search  for  what 
seemed  good  to  them !  The  naturalist  is  never  alone ;  solitude 
is  not  for  him ;  he  can  call  nothing  his  own — not  even  his 
thoughts,  which  he  must  be  content  to  share  with  all  the  forms 
of  life  about  him,  and  suffer  to  be  carried  beyond  his  control. 
"  How  singularly,"  I  have  said  to  myself,  "  how  perfectly,  do 
these  busy  troops  of  birds  illustrate  the  waste  of  nervous  force ! 
WiH  they  never  learn  to  make  haste  slowly  !  Are  they  so  full  of 
energy  that  such  incessant  motion  becomes  a  pleasure — a  neces- 
sity ?  And  after  all,  what  does  this  eager  scramblipg  amount 
to !  They  make  a  living  by  it,  to  be  sure,  and  that  is  something ; 
bat  so  do  some  of  the  laziest  people.  Perhaps  they  like  it ; 
perhaps  they  cannot  help  it.  That  may  be  a  flock  of  young 
birds,  relishing  their  work  with  the  zest  of  enthusiasts  who 
have  yet  to  learn  the  lesson  that  hard  work  teaches ;  this  may 
be  a  lot  of  old  ones,  no  longer  buoyant,  yet  equally  eager,  for 
to  them  work  has  become  a  painful  necessity,  since  habit  has 
rendered  idleness  intolerable." 

With  such  incessant  activity  as  this  do  the  Pygmy  Nut- 
hatches go  about  their  daily  avocations.  With  the  appearance 
of  the  earlier  broods  the  different  families  unite,  and  the  busy 
throng  roams  through  the  woods,  straggling  from  tree  to  tree 
with  desultory  flight,  calling  incessantly  to  each  other  as  if  to 
make  sure  that  all  the  company  keep  together.  They  show 
some  little  preference  in  the  matter  of  their  hunting  grounds, 
more  rarely  scrambling  about  the  trunks  than  among  the  smaller 
branches  of  the  trees,  like  the  Brown-headed  Nuthatches,  which 
they  resemble  so  closely  in  appearance,  and  they  habitually  resort 
to  the  terminal  branchlets  and  foliage  of  the  tree-tops.  Their  diet 
is  a  mixed  one,  consisting  in  part  of  the  minute  insects  which 
lurk  in  the  cracks  of  the  bark,  iu  part  of  the  seeds  of  conifers, 
and  doubtless  other  small  hard  fruits.  Their  sociability  is  a 
prominent  trait ;  indeed,  they  may  almost  be  called  gregarious 
at  all  times  excepting  during  the  breeding  season.  Flocks  of 
a  dozen  or  twenty,  and  even  up  to  fifty  or  a  hundred,  afe  not 
seldom  seen ;  and  in  the  same  company  numbers  of  Titmice 
and  Warblers  may  ofteu  be  found.    They  are  extremely  noisy 
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at  such  times — not  clamorous  in  fretfulness  or  irritation, 
but  with  the  jovial  abandon  of  good  fellowship.  The  notes  are 
not  susceptible  of  description,  such  is  the  endless  variety  of 
the  queer  chattering  and  whistling  cries  emitted,  amidst  which 
the  peculiar  quank  of  the  larger  Nuthatches  finds  no  counter- 
part. Nor  are  they  in  themselves  harmonious ;  yet  the  effect 
of  the  medley  is  pleasing. 

The  nest  of  the  Pygmy  Nuthatch  1  have  never  found  ;  but 
the  nidification  is  now  well  known  to  agree  with  that  of  its 
congeners,  as  far  as  the  excavation  of  a  hole  is  concerned* 
Accounts  differ  respecting  the  lining  of  the  cavity ;  according 
to  some  the  eggs  are  simply  deposited  upon  the  chips  and  dust 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  while  in  other  cases  a  tolerably  well 
made  and  consistent  nest  of  various  soft  vegetable  and  animal 
substances  is  constructed.    Doubtless  both  these  accounts  are 
correet,  their  variance  being  chargeable  to  the  birds  them- 
selves.   It  is  probable  that,  in  some  localities  at  least,  two 
broods  are  reared  each  season;  in  Arizona,  1  observed  the 
earliest  young  on  wing  in  June,  which  would  leave  ample  time 
for  a  second  family.    The  eggs  are  not  distinguishable  with 
certainty  from  those  of  the  Canada  Nuthatch,  though  said  to 
be  sojnewhat  smaller  and  more  pointed.    They  appear  to  have 
been  first  discovered  at  Fort  Crook,  California,  by  Captain 
(then  Sergeant)  John  Feilner,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was  not  long  after- 
ward killed  by  Sioux  in  Dakota.    Iu  his  notice  of  the  species 
above  quoted,  he  concludes  with  a  graphic  portrayal  of  a  little 
scene  which  those  who  have  watched  the  birds  will  recognize 
as  true  to  nature.     ...     "  The  pine  nuts  are  very  closely 
searched  for  their  seeds;  when  found,  it  alights  on  a  limb, 
where,  holding  it  with  one   foot,  it  hammers  with  the  bill 
until  it  has  broken  it  in  such  parts  as  will  enable  it  to  eat  the 
seed.    If  it  should  happen  to  oue  to  drop  such  a  seed,  two  or 
three  will  be  seen  diving  after  and  catching  it  before  it  can 
reach  the  ground ;  another  place  will  be  found,  and  the  ham- 
mering commences  afresh.    The  scene  presented  by  observing 
a  party  of  these  little  birds  all  in  a  bustle  and  activity,  engaged 
in  breaking  pine  nuts,  and  to  hear  their  chattering  aud  ham- 
mering, reminds  one  of  an  immense  machine  shop,  where  all 
the  mechanics  are  busily  engaged  in  the  various  divisions  of 
their  craft." 


CHAPTER  VIII.—  CREEPERS 


Fam.  CERTHIIDjE 

THIS  is  a  small,  well-defined  group,  of  fear  or  five  genera 
and  about  a  dozeu  species,  usually  divided  into  two  sub- 
families. One  of  these  is  the  Tichodromirue,  represented  by  the 
European  Wall  Creeper,  Tichodroma  muraria,  and  some  species 
of  the  chiefly  Australian  genus  Climacteris.    The  other  is  the 

Subfamily  CERTHIIN^:  Topical  Creepers 

These  are  represented  by  the  genus  CbrJfcfa,  andone  ortwo 
others;  they  are  confined  to  the  Old  World,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  species  of  the  typical 

Genus  «CBBTHIA  Linnaeus 

Ghars.— Adaptation  to  scansorial  habits  by  the  structure 
of  the  tail  and  feet.    Tail  long  and  strong,  formed  of  12  rigid, 
acuminate  feathers  graduated  in  length ;  the  shafts  are  stout, 
carved  and  elastic,  the  points  extremely  acute,  and  the  whole 
structure  of  the  feathers  closely  resembles  that  seen  in  the  Wood- 
pecker family.    Tarsus  scutellate,  shorter  than  the  middle  toe 
and  claw ;  anterior  toes  connate  at  base  for  the  length  of  the 
1st  joint  of  the  middle  one.    Lateral  toes  unequal  in  length,  the 
inner  being  much  shorter  than  the  outer.    Hind  toe  shorter 
than  its  claw.     Claws  strong,  much  curved,  very  sharp,  the 
hinder  one  of  great  size ; 
wing  with  10  primaries,  the 
first  not  half  as  long  as  the 
2d,  which  is  shorter  than 
the  3d ;  point  of  the  wing 
formed  by  the  3d-oth  quills. 
Bill  about  as  long  as  the 
head,  extremely    slender, 
acute,  curved ;  nostrils  ex- 
posed, narrow,  scaled*    No 
rictal  vibrissas. 

The  general  economy  ot  the  Creepers  is  peculiar.     Their 


Fig.  22.— Head,  foot  and  tail-feather  of  the  Creeper* 
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habit  of  climbing  is  the  most  prominent  trait ;  the  action  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  of  the  Woodpeckers,  and  quite  unlike  that 
of  their  much  nearer  relatives,  the  Nuthatches — for  the  Creep- 
ers never  scramble  about  head  downward,  and  never  move 
without  being  propped  up  by  the  stiff,  elastic  tail,  which  is 
pressed  against  the  support.    The  structure  and  grasping  power 
of  the  feet  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  Nuthatches.    The  bill 
differs  altogether  from  the  stout,  chisel-like  instrument  with 
which  both  Woodpeckers  and  Nuthatches   bore   into  wood 
either  to  procure  food  or  to  construct  a  nesting-place,  being 
weak,  slender,  curved  and  sharp  pointed.    The  mandibles  may 
be  likened  to  an  extremely  delicate  pair  of  forceps,  which  may 
be  insinuated  into  the  narrowest  crevices  of  the  bark  to  pick 
out  the  most  minute  objects — and  a  very  efficient  tool  it  proves, 
as  used  by  its  skillful  and  indefatigable  owner.    The  food  of  the 
Creepers  consists  chiefly  of  small  insects;  sometimes,  it  is  said, 
they  feed  upon  particles  of  vegetable  matter,  such  as  lichens 
or  mosses.    Their  nidification  is  like  that  of  the  Nuthatches 
and  typical  Titmice,  inasmuch  as  they  nest  in  holes;  but  their 
weak  bill  is  unfit  for  the  labor  of  digging  into  wood,  and  they 
consequently  .occupy  such  natural  excavations  as  they  find  in 
decayed  wood,  or  the  deserted  homes  of  Woodpeckers  and 
other  animals.    The  eggs  are  numerous,  white,  speckled.    The 
birds  inhabit  woodland,  and  seem  to  prefer  trees  of  large  size. 
They  are  not  highly  musical,  and  are  generally  considered 
songless ;  yet  some  close  observers  say  they  have  heard  a  suc- 
cession of  modulated  notes,  by  no  means  unmusical.    In  plum- 
age, the  sexes  are  alike,  and  the  regular  changes  are  not 
decided;  while   the  variegated  tints,  harmonizing  with  the 
colors  of  the  bark,  are  a  great  safeguard.    The  activity,  or 
rather  the  industry,  of  the  Creepers  is  a  strong  trait;  yet  they 
have  none  of  the  vivacity  and  turbulence  of  the  Titmice  and 
Nuthatches,  being,  in  fact,  very  sedate  and  almost  demure 
birds,  gliding  stealthily  about  the  trees,  and  likely  to  elude 
observation  unless  narrowly  watched.    Our  species  is  not  regu- 
larly migratory.    All  the  species  of  the  genus  resemble  each 
other  so  closely  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  many  there  are ; 
we  have  but  one  in  the  United  States,  believed  to  be  identical 
with  that  of  Europe ;  there  is  another  species  or  variety  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  and  several  are  ascribed  to  Asia. 


/ 
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.Brown  Creeper 

Certhia,  ffemlllaris 

(General  reference*) 

Certkla  ftBlHarUl,  L.  SN. !.  10th  ed.  1758,  118,no.  1  (Pn.  Suec.  313,  etc.) ;  12th  ed.  1766, 164,  no. 

l.—Brunn.  OB.  1764,  \2.—Scop.  Bemerk.  ed.  GQnth.  1770,  53,  no.  59.—  Bodd.  Tabl.  1783, 

«(PE.68l,f.  D.—Gm,  SN.  i.  1788.  469,  no.  l.—Sckaeff.  Mas.  Orn.  1789,  41,  no.  136.— 

Lnth.  10.  I.  1790,  280,  no.  I.— Tart.  SN.  1 18J6,  291.— Fox,  Nevro.  Mas.  1827,  61.— Lee*. 

Tr.  Orn.  1831,  311— Temm.  Man.  I.  410 ;  111.  18J5,  288.— Kaup.  Thierr.  II.  pt.  i.  1836,  153.— 

Bp.C.  A  GL.  1838,  \\.—Macg.  Man.  Br.  B.  L  1840,  214.— Siedh.  Stnbenv.  Dents.  1845, 

351.— Pfosler,  Naam.  L  1850,  49  (nest  and  eggs*).—  Naum.  Vog.  pi.  140.— Bp.  OA.  1.  1850, 

224.— Gould,  BE.  pi.  237—  Tobia*,   Naum.  i.  1851,   66.—  Wentzd,  J.  10.  1853,  442.— 

Homey.  J.  f.  O.  1851,  365.— Radde,  J.  f.  O.  1854,  62  (Southern  Russia).— Vang.  J.  f.  O. 

1853, 189.— Miiller,  J.  f.  O.  1856.  221— Paeeler,  J.  t.  O.  1856,  42— v.  Preen,  J.  f.  0. 1859, 

45l.-i'i»««*,  J.  f.  O.  1859,  384.— Brdt.  An.  Vert.  8iberia,  26.— Oieb.  Vog.  1860,  85,  f. 

153.— Sehrenck,  Amurl.  I860,  330.— Zand.  Arch.  Meoklenb.  xv.  1861,  95.— Hintt  1.  J.  f.O. 

1863,  426— K.  Bias.  Beigabe  J.  f.  O.  1863,  48.— v.  Preen,  J.  f.  0. 1863,  28\.-Rndde,  Relsen, 

1863,217— Sperl.  Ibis,  tL  1864,  281  (Corfu).— Nordm.  J.  f.  0. 1864.  365— v.  Drotte,  J.  f.  O. 

1864, 424.— Hintz  J.  J.  f.  O.  1861. 106,  184— Hinti  I.  J.  f.  0. 1865.  235— More,  Ibis,  2d  ser. 

L  1865,  136.— Degl-Gerbe,  OB.  L  1867,  186.— Hintt  I.  J.  f.  O.  1867,   168.— HoUx,  J.  f.  O. 

1868, 116.— Hintz  T.  J.  f.O.  1868,  395—  Homey.  J.  f.  O.  1869,   172  (Eastern  Siberia).— 

E.  if  B.  Ibis,  2d  ser.  vi.  1870, 198  (Turkey)— Saundere,  Ibis,  3d  ser.  1.  1871,  20d.—Frit*ch. 

J.  f.  O.  1871,  189— /fey,  J.  f.  O.  1872,  143.—  Hart,  Man.  Br.  B.  1872,  QQ.—Jerdon,  Ibis,  3d 

ter.  U.  1872,  19  (Kashmir).— Tact   J.  f.  O.  1872,  353  (Eastern  Siberia)— Stoink.  Ibis.  3d 

ssr.iv.  1874, 152  (Hakodadi)— Hanc.  B. North. &  Dura.  1874,30.-£ra«.  BE.  1874,pt.xzix. 

Cefttlft  SCUdBlMA,  Pallae,  Zoog.  R.-A.  L  "  1811  "  (183i),  432. 

CertllUS  Major,  C.  mlBOr,  Frleck,  "  V5g.  T«uschl.  fol.  B.  1817,  taf.  39  ". 

Certkla  auuroaactyla,  C.  braehydactyla,  C.  septentrlonalls,  C.  m  garhynchos,  Brehm, 

VD.  1831,  pp.  208-211. 

Certkla  lattererfl,  Bp.  o.  *  GL.  1838.  n. 
Certkla  aatererl,  Bp.  CA.  i.  1850,  224. 

Certkla  €*atSBt  BaiUy,  "  Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Nat  Savole,  Jan.  1852  ".—  Sund.  J.  f.  0. 1855,  60. 
Certkla  hraehyrkynekiis,  C.  parafloxa,  L.  Brehm,  Naum.  1855, 274. 
Cetfkla  rofidonalls,  ••  Br.",  Qiebel,  Thes.  Orn.  1.  1672,  618. 
Cettkla  iMiffSODl,  Brooke,  «•  JA8B.  1872,  73  "  (jfcfc  Dresser). 

Motftdlla  SCOlopacloa,  StiOm,  "  Trondh.  Selsk.  Skr.  1770, ^<fc  Collett,  Norg.  Fugl.  1868,  16" 
(from  Dresser). 

(American  reference*) 

CeftkUfkBlIlariS,  partly,  of  older  authors.— VuiU.  OAS.  iL  1807,  70.— JFtfs.  AO.  i.  1808, 122, 
pi.  7,  f.  1.— Bp.  Journ.  Phlla.  Acad.  It.  1821,  27.— Bp.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ii.  1826,  95.— Nutt. 
Man.  1. 1832,  585—  Ornitk.  Comm.  Journ.  Phlla.  Acad.  Til.  1837,  193  (Columbia  River).— 
Town*.  Journ.  Phlla.  Acad.  rli.  18J9, 155.— Peak.  Rep.  Orn.  Mais.  1839,  311.— And,  OB. 
r.  1839.  158.  pi.  415.— Aud.  8yn.  1839,  72.— And.  BA.  II.  1841,  109,  pi.  115.— Burnett,  Pr. 
Boat  Soc  iv.  1351,  116.— Wood k,  Sitgr.  Rep.  Zufii  R.  1853,  B6.—Tkomp».  Vermont,  1851, 
96.— Henry,  Pr.  Phtla.  Acad.  vli.  1855,  209  (New  Mexico).— Haym.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  ▼Hi. 
1856,  288— OTWts,  8mlths.  Rep.  for  1858,  1859,  282  (Nova  Scotia)— Turnb.  B.  E.  Pa. 
1869, 27 ;  Phtla.  ed.  20.— Trtppe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  vi.  1871, 115.— Mayn.  BE.  Mass.  1870, 93.— 
Jfsyn.  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xir.  1872.  359— Oouee,  Key,  1872,  84,  f.  28— Ooue*,  BN W.  1874,  26, 
230.— Net*.  Pr.  Bost.  aril.  1875,  343,  356  (California  and  Utah)— Gentry,  Llfe-Hlst.  B.  E. 
Peosa.  1876, 70  (habits). 

[Certkla  rata,  Bartram  Trav.  Fla.  1st  Am.  ed.  1791,  289bis.— Gone*,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  1875,  347. 

Certkla  ftttaa,  Barton,  Fragm.  N.  H.  Penna.  1799,  11. 

Certkla  amerleaaa,  Bp.  C.&  GL.  1838,  11— JVuK.  Mao.  I.  2d  ed.  1840,  T0l.—Bp.  OA.  1. 1850, 
«5.— Reick.  *'Hdbh.  1.  1953,  265,  pi.  dexv.  f.  4102,  4103".— Read,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  vi. 
1853,  401.— Hoy,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  rl.  1853,  381.— Gerk.  Naum.  Hi.  1853,  38— Kennic  Tr. 
Illinois  Agr.  Soc  i.  1855,  583.— Maxim,  J.  f.  O,  vU  1858,  105.— Bd.  BNA.  1858,  372— 
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Henry,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  xl.  1859,  107.— ScL  PZS.  1859,  235.— Kenner.  PRRR.  x.  1859, 
Whipple'*  Route,  Birds,  26.— fleers*.  PRRR.  x.  1859,  Williamson's  Route,  Bird*,  42.— 
CoopifSackl.  NHWT.  1860,  192.— Barn.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  I860,  1851,  437.— ScL  CAB. 
1*61,  15.— Boardm.  Pr.  Bost.  Soc  ix.  1863,  126.— Coues  6f  Prent.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861, 
1862,  410.— Verr.  Pr.  Est.  Inst.  Hi.  1862,  149.— Bd.  RAB.  1864,  89.—  Allen,  Pr.  Ess. 
In«t.  lv.  1864,  W.—Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861, 1865.  438.— Hamlin,  Pr.  Post.  Soo.  x.  1865, 
80  (habits).— McTlwr.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  v.  1866,  88.— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  xvlli.  1866,  79 
(Arizona).— Lator. Ann. Bye. N.Y.viiL  1868,  28 J.— Oouet,  Pp. Bout. Soc. xli.  1868,  108.— (hue*, 
Pr.  Ens.  Inst  ▼.  1868,  279.— Brown,  Ibis,  2d  ser.  iv.  1868,  42  (Vancouver).— Coop.  Am. 
Nat.  Hi.  1869,  296.— i466ott,  Am.  Nat.  It.  1870,  543.— Abbott,  Am.  Nat.  vi.  1872,  367.— 
Trippe,  Pr.  Bost.  8oc.  xv,  1873,  236.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  6.—  Mcrriam,  Am.  Nat.  vilL 
1874,  8.— Brew.  Pr.  Bost.  Soc  xvli.  1875,  439. 

Certhla  famlllarls  tar.  amerlcana,  Ridgw.  Bull.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1873, 180  (Colorado).— B.  B.  4r  A. 
NAB.  L  1874,  125,  figs.  pi.  8,  f.  U.—Htnsh.  Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874,  41,73.— Henth.  LbtB. 
Ariz.  1875,  155.— Hensh.  ZooL  Expl.  W.  lOOMerid.  1876, 177. 

Certhla  mexlcana,  Bd.  BN  A.  1858,  372,  923  (in  part ;  refers  to  western  United  States  speci- 
mens).— Fcilner,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1864,  1865,  425.— Coop.  Am.  Nat.  iii.  1869,  74.— Coop. 
B.  Cal.  i.  1870,  58,  fig.    (Not  of  Gloger.) 

Eiroptan  Creeper,  Penn.  AZ.  li.  1785,  285,  no.  174  (in  part). 

Grlmperean  common,  Lt  M.  Ols.  Canad!  1861,  236. 

Creeper,  Tree  Creeper,  Brown  Creeper,  Common  Creeper,  American  Creeper,  Vulg. 

var.  mexicana 

CerthU  mexiCtna,  "Qloger."— Reich.  "  Hdbh.  1.1853,  265,  pi.  dlxii.  f.  3841,  3842".— ScL  PZS. 

1856,  290  (Ranchos  de  Suapam).— Bd.  BK A.  ed.  of  1860,  pi.  83,  f.  2  (Mexico).— Sci.  PZS. 

1858,  297  (Parada).— Scl.  PZS.  1859,  362  (Xalapa),  372(Oaxaca).—  Xant.  Pr.  Phlla. Acad. 

xi.  1859,  191  (California).— £</.  RAB.   1864,  90.—Salv.  Ibis,  2d  ser.  ii.  1666,  190  (Ooate- 

m&\a).—Sumich.  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  i.  1869,  544  (Vera  Cms). 
Certhla  amerlcana  var.  mexlcana,  (?)  Dress.  Ibis,  2d  ser.  i.  1865,  485  (Southern  Texas). 

Certhla  famlllarls  var.  mexlcana,  B.  B.  4-  r.  nab.  i.  1874, 128. 
Hab. — Temperate  North  America,  in  wooded  regions. 

Ch.  sp. —  $  2  Fusca,  albido  striata,  uropygio  rufescente,  infra 
albida;  alis  albido  variegatis,  rufo  albidoque  bifasciatis. 

£  9 :  Upper  parts  dark  brown,  changing  to  rusty-brown  on  the  romp, 
everywhere  streaked  with  ashy-white.  This  coloration  descends  to  the  sides 
of  the  head.  An  obscure  whitish  superciliary  stripe.  Uuder  parts  dull 
whitish,  sometimes  tinged  with  rusty  on  the  flanks  and  crissom.  Wing- 
coverts  and  quills  tipped  with  white,  the  inner  secondaries  also  with  wbrte 
.shaft-lines,  which,  with  the  tips,  contrast  with  the  blackish  of  their  outer 
webs.  Wings  also  twice  crossed  with  white  or  tawny-white,  the  anterior 
bar  broad  and  occupying  both  webs  of  the  feathers,  the  other  only  on  the 
outer  webs  near  their  ends.  Tail  grayish-brown,  immaculate,  darker  along 
the  shaft,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  feathers,  sometimes  showing  obsolete  trans- 
verse bars.  Bill  blackish  above,  mostly  flesh-colored  or  yellowish  below ; 
feet  brown.  Length,  54-5} ;  extent,  7l-ti ;  wing,  2£,  more  or  less ;  tail  usu- 
ally a  little  longer  than  the  wing,  sometimes  not  bo,  2}  to  nearly  3  inches. 
9  averaging  smaller  than  $ . 

Of  late  years,  the  American  Creeper  has  been  very  generally  separated 
from  the  European  under  the  name  of  C.  americana  ;  but  this  term,  which 
Bonaparte  proposed  in  1838,  is  anticipated  by  Professor  Barton's /imco  (1799), 
which  is  in  turn  antedated  by  Bart  ram's  ntfa  (1791).  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  bird  is  not  fairly  separable  from  C.  familiaris  ;  the  various  marks 
of  distinction  which  have  been  adduced  do  not  prove  constant,  and,  more- 
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over,  specimens  from  different  parts  of  North  America  vary  among  themselves 
qnite  as  much  as  some  of  them  do  from  European  examples.  The  length  of 
the  tail,  by  which  it  has  been  said  C.  fa  miliar  is  is  "  at  onoe  separated",  is  a 
particularly  variable  feature,  having  a  range  of  variation  of  nearly  or  about 
half  an  inch,  and  being  sometimes  shorter,  though  usually  longer,  than  the 
tail.  Its  length  depends  in  a  degree  npon  the  age  and  "  wear"  of  the  feathers, 
which  are  constantly  pressed  against  the  rongh  bark  of  trees.  The  shades 
of  the  several  brown  and  rusty  markings,  particularly  those  of  the  rump  and 
crissum,  are  likewise  subject  to  much  variation,  not  only  with  sex  and  age 
and  locality,  bnt  as  a  matter  of  individual  peculiarity.  The  best  European 
authorities  have  united  the  several  supposed  species  of  their  Creeper,  and 
generally  consider  ours  as  not  different.  The  var.  mexieana  appears  to  be 
better  marked  in  its  darker  and  richer  coloration.  This  is  a  Central  Ameri- 
can and  Mexican  form,  which  has  never  been  shown  to  occur  in  the  United 
States,  unless  the  Texas  record  above  quoted  invalidates  this  statement ; 
for  the  several  Californian  references  to  C.  "  mexieana"  really  belong  to  the 
common  form. 

SOME  insight  into  the  Creepers'  mode  of  life  has  been  given 
in  sketching  the  leading  features  of  the  genus ;  it  remains 
to  be  more  explicit  respecting  the  particular  species  which 
inhabits  the  Colorado  Valley  as  well  as  most  other  portions  of 
North  America.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  northern  limit  of  its 
distribution  has  been  accurately  determined.  Dr.  Brewer  speaks 
of  its  extension  "  to  high  northern  latitudes  ",  yet  the  authors 
of  the  Fauna  Boreali- Americana  had  nothing  to  say  of  the  bird. 
The  character  of  the  arhpreal  vegetation  probably  determines 
its  northerly  dispersion,  since  it  is  strongly  attached  to  wood- 
land of  large  growth.  But  it  is  known  to  extend  into  the 
British  Provinces :  Newfoundland  and  Lake  Winnepeg  are  two 
of  the  most  northerly  localities  I  find  mentioned  by  writers  in 
this  connection.  Its  distributiou  in  the  United  States  is  general 
in  all  suitable  places ;  there  are  scarcely  any  of  our  faunistic 
lists  of  any  considerable  pretensions  to  completeness  in  which 
its  name  does  not  occur.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
found  in  Florida  by  Allen,  a  circumstance  corroborating  Audu- 
bon's statement  that  in  some  portions  of  that  State  alone  he 
had  never  observed  it.  It  is  a  common  inhabitant  of  suitable 
regions  throughout  the  Colorado  water-shed. 

The  leading  trait  of  the  Brown  Creeper  is  its  extraordinary 
industry — the  "incomparable  assiduity",  as  it  has  been  well 
styled,  with  which  it  works  for  a  living.  Like  all  good  workers, 
the  Creeper  makes  no  fuss  about  it,  but  just  sticks  to  it.  So 
quietly,  yet  with  such  celerity,  does  it  go  about  its  business 
that  it  scarcely  seems  to  be  at  work,  but  rather  to  be  rambling 
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in  an  aimless  way  about  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  at  most  only 
caring  to  see  how  fast  it  can  scramble  up  to  the  top.    During 
all  this  time,  however,  the  bird  is  on  the  alert  in  the  search  for 
insects,  which  it  extracts  from  their  lurking  places  with  such 
dexterity  that  its  progress  is  scarcely  arrested  for  a  moment; 
and  the  numbers  of  these  minute  creatures  yearly  destroyed 
is  simply  incalculable.     The  Creeper  is  strongly  attached  to 
the  trunks  of  large  trees,  being  seldom  seen  foraging  on  even 
the  larger  branches;  and  it  has  a  great  fancy  for  traveling 
upward.    These  two  traits  combined  result  in  its  marked  habit 
of  beginning  its  curious  search  for  insects  near  the  bottom  of 
a  tree,  and  ascending  with  jerks  in  a  straight  or  spiral  line  to 
the  top.    Then,  if  it  likes  the  tree,  and  thinks  it  a  good  place 
to  stay  a  while  longer  in,  the  bird  launches  itself  into  the  air, 
and  drops  down  on  wing,  to  begin  another  ascent,  in  prefer- 
ence to  scrambling  down  again,  as  a  Woodpecker  or  Nuthatch 
would  do.    The  easy,  gliding  motion  with  which  it  climbs  has 
deceived  one  writer  into  stating  that  the  Creeper  does  not  hop 
along  like  a  Woodpecker ;  but,  in  fact,  the  movement  is  exactly 
the  same  in  both  cases.   One  of  the  English  writers  (Harrington, 
Zool.  2d.  ser.  ix.  p.  3998)  describes,  however,  something  peculiar 
in  the  position  of  the  feet  during  the  act  of  climbing : — These,  he 
says,  are  not  held  parallel  with  each  other,  and  near  together, 
under  the  belly,  but  widely  straddled,  and  thrown  so  far  forward 
as  to  form  with  the  end  of  the  tail  a  surprisingly  broad-based 
isosceles  triangle.    So  nimble  is  the  bird,  and  such  a  sly  way 
has  it  of  eluding  observation  by  turning  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  that  in  which  a  person  moves  t#  look  after  it,  thus  con- 
tinually interposing  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  the  line  of  vision, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  the  way  it  holds  its  feet  long  remained 
unascertained.    Many  things  conspire  to  screen  the  queer  little 
bird  from  any  but  the  most  patient  and  closest  scrutiny  during 
its  ordinary  avocations;  and  so  nearly  do  its  colors  correspond 
with  the  tints  of  the  bark  that  it  is  likely  to  be  overlooked 
altogether.    But  its  habits  are  so  methodical  and  undeviating 
that  when  one  has  learned  them  there  is  no  difficulty.    If  we 
see  a  Creeper  alight  at  the  base  of  a  tree  on  the  side  away  from 
us,  we  have  only  to  stand  still,  and  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  it 
higher  up  ;  in  a  few  moments,  its  spiral  twisting  will  bring  it 
round  to  our  side;  the  chief  point  is  to  look  high  enough  up, 
for  it  is  surprising  how  rapidly  the  bird  ascends.    It  generally 
makes  the  whole  journey  before  dropping  on  wing  to  the  base 
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of  the  tree  again,  or  making  off  to  another;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  tree  seems  to  be  not  to  its  liking,  when,  as  if  actuated 
by  a  sadden  impulse,  it  abandons  an  unprofitable  search,  and 
flies  to  a  more  promising  feeding  ground. 

In  thinking  about  the  extraordinary  activity  of  many  small 
birds,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  himself  the  question,  Do  they  ever 
restt  Who  ever  saw  a  Creeper,  Nuthatch,  Titmouse  or  Gold- 
crest  motionless  for  any  considerable  length  of  timet  Very 
few,  I  suspect.  In  the  present  case  of  the  Creeper,  however, 
Audubon  has  left  a  note  of  his  observation,  showing  that  even 
this  most  indefatigable  of  insect-hunters  requires  its  period  of 
repose:—"  I  have  observed  it  when  satiated,"  he  says,  u  remaiu 
still  and  silent  as  if  asleep,  and,  as  it  were,  glued  to  the  bark, 
for  nearly  an  hour  at  a  time.  But  whether  the  bird  was  really 
asleep,  or  wished  to  elude  us,  is  more  than  I  can  affirm,  though 
I  am  inclined  toward  the  latter  supposition,  because  toward 
night  it  retires  to  a  hole,  where  frequently  as  many  as  a  whole 
brood  repose  together,  as  I  have  on  several  occasions  wit- 
nessed." Mr.  T.  G.  Gentry  has  noticed  the  same  thing:— "On 
the  outskirts  of  Philadelphia,"  he  says,  "  stands  a  certain  hol- 
low birch-tree,  which  has  afforded  lodgings  for  a  half-dozen 
individuals  of  this  species  for  several  successive  winters.  On 
the  return  of  night,  the  birds  will  precipitate  themselves  into 
the  cavity,  and  closely  huddle  en  masse,  until  day -break." 

The  Creeper  differs  from  most  of  its  relations  in  having  very 
Httle  sociability;  it  seems  to  be  too  much  occupied  with  its 
pressing  affairs  to  have  any  time  for  social  relaxations.  Thongh 
it  is  often  found  with  Nuthatches  and  Titmice,  it  seems  that 
the  association  is  not  sought  on  its  own  part,  but  is  rather  the 
intrusion  of  the  other  birds,  or  the  casual  coming  together  of 
species  whose  resorts  are  similar.  I  think  it  is  decidedly  a  shy 
and  solitary  bird.  Audubon's  remark,  that  the  members  of  one 
family  usually  remain  together  until  the  following  spring,  is 
contrary  to  my  experience ;  but  it  derives  some  probable  sup- 
port from  Mr.  Gentry's  above-quoted  observation.  The  birds 
that  the  Creeper  is  oftenest  seen  on  the  same  tree  with  are 
probably  the  smaller  species  of  Woodpecker,  commonly  called 
"sapsuckere".  The  infestation  of  particular  trees  by  insects 
probably  calls  the  two  kinds  of  bird  together  in  community 
of  interest ;  though  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  wily  little 
Creeper  takes  advantage  of  the  superior  ability  of  Woodpeck- 
ers to  find  insects,  and  follows  in  their  wake  to  trees  where  it 
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may  be  sure  of  a  feast.  Yet  its  solitary  habits  are  always  con- 
spicuous, and  are  exhibited  by  its  choice,  especially  daring  the 
breeding  season,  of  the  depths  of  the  forest  for  its  home,  and 
by  the  little  attention  it  pays  to  other  birds.  At  other  seasons, 
however,  it  betrays  more  familiarity,  and  is  occasionally  seen 
in  orchards,  gardens,  and  lawns  near  dwelling-houses.  The 
degree  of  shyness  or  timidity  it  shows  in  the  presence  of  man, 
and  of  the  pains  it  takes  to  elude  observation,  has  been  vari- 
ously rated  by  authors.  Dr.  Brewer  alludes  to  the  current 
statement  that  the  Creeper,  on  perceiving  itself  to  be  watched, 
moves  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  trunk,  as  lacking  foundation, 
and  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  bird's  movements  are 
not  due  to  caution,  but  simply  to  restlessness,  he  having  always 
found  them  unconscious  or  regardless  of  his  presence.  My 
experience  goes  to  confirm  this.  While  I  do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  a  Creeper  may  not  be  frightened,  and  instinctively  scuttle 
around  the  trunk,  or  fly  away,  I  have  often  stood  within  a  few 
feet  of  one  of  the  birds,  and  watched  its  movements  with  per- 
fect ease ;  the  course  of  its  cork-screw  journey  brought  it  iuto 
view  as  often  as  it  was  hidden,  and  the  bird  appeared  all  the 
while  to  consider  me  of  no  account  whatever.  Dr.  Brewer's 
remark  was  made  apropos  of  a  statement  supposed  to  be  Dr. 
Kennedy's.  The  paragraph  sounded  very  familiar  to  me,  and 
I  thought  I  had  seen  it  befox*e — in  short,  I  find  that  Dr.  K. 
copied  the  statement  almost  word  for  word  from  Nuttall,  for- 
getting to  use  the  customary  quotation  marks. 

As  already  stated,  the  bird  in  nesting  occupies  natural  cavi- 
ties of  the  wood,  or  deserted  Woodpeckers'  holes,  and  similar 
retreats,  in  which  is  deposited  a  lining  composed  of  grasses, 
lichens,  or  decayed  wood,  usually  mingled  with  the  hair  of 
quadrupeds  or  the  feathers  of  birds,  the  whole  mass  having 
little  consistency.  It  appears  to  nest  with  equal  readiuess  at 
different  elevations,  sometimes  selecting  a  rotten  stump  close 
to  the  ground,  at  other  times  finding  a  hole  at  a  considerable 
height.  It  is  represented  as  a  brave  and  devoted  parent, 
regardless  of  its  own  danger  when  its  nest  is  threatened.  The 
eggs  are  stated  to  vary  in  number  from  five  to  eight  or  even 
nine.  They  resemble  those  of  the  Nuthatches  and  most  Tit- 
mice in  being  white,  sprinkled  with  reddish-brown  dots,  and 
others  of  purplish  or  neutral  tint;  the  dots  being  rather  spar- 
ingly distributed,  though  tending  at  times  to  wreathe  about  the 
larger  end.    The  Creeper  being  a  slender-bodied  bird  in  com- 
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parison  with  its  linear  dimensions^  the  eggs  appear  rather 
small  for  its  size,  being  about  0.55  in  length  by  0.44  in  breadth. 

The  insectivorous  diet  of  the  Creeper  is  occasionally  varied 
with  vegetable  substances.  Audubon  speaks  of  finding  particles 
of  lichens  in  its  gizzard,  and  Mr.  Gentry  affirms  that  he  has 
frequently  seen  the  bird  upon  hemlock,  spruce  and  birch  trees,, 
feeding  upon  the  seeds  which  are  contained  in  the  cones  of  the 
two  former,  and  upon  the  catkins  of  the  latter.  According  to 
the  same  writer,  the  following  insects  have  been  identified 
among  the  contents  of  its  stomach: — Cratonychus  cinereus,  V. 
pertinaxj  Rhynchcenus  pinus,  Bostrichus  pinus,  Platynus  cuprei- 
pemu,  Harpalus  compar,  Formica  'sanguinu  and  F.  subterranea. 
Ants  appear  to  be  a  favorite  article  of  its  diet,  and  are  devoured 
in  such  quantities  that  at  times  the  body  of  the  bird  has  been 
found  to  smell  of  these  creatures. 

The  Creeper's  musical  ability  is  not  conspicuous.  I  have 
never  recognized  its  song,  and  most  authors  say  nothing  on 
this  score.  But  it  seems  that,  besides  its  well-known  harsh 
call-note  (more  easily  learned  and  recognized  than  described), 
it  has  " a  very  distinct  and  varied  song".  This  observation 
seems  to  have  been  first  made,  in  the  case  of  the  American  bird, 
by  Mr.  William  Brewster,  of  Cambridge,  who  states  that  he 
has  heard  the  birds  singing,  in  different  parts  of  New  England, 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  June.  "  Their  notes  are  varied 
and  warbling  and  somewhat  confused ;  some  of  them  are  loud, 
powerful,  and  surpassingly  sweet,  others  are  more  feeble  and 
plaintive ;  their  song  usually  ends  with  their  accustomed  cry, 
which  may  be  represented  by  cree  wee-creep."  The  same  thiug, 
however,  had  been  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  European  Creeper ; 
its  song  during  the  pairing  season  being,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Newton,  "loud  and  pleasing,  though  not  often  heard, 
and  pitched  in  a  high,  shrill  key".  So  it  seems  that  this 
obscure,  hard-working  and  very  practical  little  bird  has  found 
time  amidst  its  absorbing  pursuits  to  cultivate  some  of  the 
accomplishments. 


CHAPTER  IX.— WRENS 


Fam.  troglodytid^e 

THE  composition  of  the  Wren  family  at  present  generally 
accepted  by  naturalists  is  such  that  its  strict  definition 
scarcely  becomes  possible;  for  within  its  limits  is  embraced 
much  variety  of  form,  and  some  of  its  accredited  members  are 
with  difficulty  distinguished  from  those  of  certain  other  groups. 
Without  attempting  to  frame  an  exact  diagnosis,  I  can  never- 
theless point  out  those  features  by  which  the  Wrens  of  this 
country  at  least  may  be  recognized.  The  chief  trouble  lies  in 
the  direction  of  the  Mocking  group  of  Thrushes ;  Wrens  being 
so  very  much  like  these  birds  that  the  arbitrary  criterion  of 
size  is  the  most  obvious  distinction.  From  the  Mimince,  how- 
ever, the  Troglodytidce  are  distinguished  by  the  greater  extent 
of  the  cohesion  of  the  anterior  toes  at  their  bases : — "  The  inner 
toe  is  united  by  half  its  basal  joint  to  the  middle  toe,  sometimes 
by  the  whole  of  this  joint;  and  the  second  joint  of  the  outer 
toe  enters  wholly  or  partially  into  this  union,  instead  of  the 
basal  only ."—  (Baird.)  The  possession  of  ten  primaries  separates 
the  Wrens  from  all  of  the  large  sylvicoline  group  of  birds;  and 
the  first  primary,  though  short,  is  not  spurious.  The  scutellate 
tarsi  distinguish  them  from  those  groups,  discussed  in  preced- 
ing chapters,  which  have  the  tarsi  booted.  In  comparison  with 
the  Titmice  and  Nuthatches,  we  observe  that  in  the  Wrens  the 
bill  is  altogether  different,  being  of  a  slender,  lengthened,  and 
generally  curved  shape,  showing  exposed  scaled  nostrils.  This 
member  lacks  obvious  rictal  bristles,  though  the  frontal 
feathers  may  be  bristle-tipped.  The  tail  is  variable,  and  with- 
out any  special  attribute,  unless  the  erected  position  so  fre- 
quently observed  may  be  considered  a  characteristic.  We  thus 
arrive  at  some  understanding  of  the  nature  of  this  group ;  and 
for  the  practical  purpose  of  discriminating  the  species  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  we  may  say  they  are  10-primaried 
Oscines  of  Rtnall  size,  with  scutellate  tarsi,  short,  rounded  wings, 
not  peculiar  tail,  slender,  unnotched  bill,  with  exposed  scaled 
nostrils  and  no  rictal  vibrissse,  aud  extensively  coherent  toes— a 
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conventional  expression  which  probably  covers  all  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  North  American  species  at  least,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  birds  of  other  families. 

About  a  hundred  species  and  geographical  races  of  Wrens 
are  usually  recognized,  and  referred  to  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
genera.    Nearly  all  of  them  are  American,  and  the  great 
majority  inhabit  the  warmer  parts  of  this  hemisphere.    With 
the  exception  of  certain  aberrant  forms,  by  some  placed  in  this 
family,  the  group  is  only  represented  in  the  Old  World  by  one 
or  two  species — the  common  Wood  Wren  of  Europe,  Anorthura 
troglodytes,  analogue  of  our  Winter  Wren,  and  a  closely  related 
Japanese  species,  A.fumigatus,  thought  to  be  much  the  same 
as  the  Alaskan  Wren  lately  described  by  Professor  Baird.    The 
habits  aud  general  economy  of  these  birds  vary  to  such  a 
degree  that  only  a  few  leading  traits  can  be  conveniently 
sketched.    The  Wrens  habitually  live  near  the  ground,  inhabit- 
ing shrubbery  rather  than  trees,  the  reeds  of  swamps  or  marshes, 
the  tangled  brushwood  of  windfall  country,  patches  of  cactus, 
piles  of  rocks,  &c.    Although  not  at  all  scansorial  in  the  proper 
sense,  they  have  a  good  deal  of  the  Creeper  in  their  composi- 
tion, and  are  incessantly  rustling  about  in  the  intricate  recesses 
of  their  chosen  resorts,  gliding  with  short  flights  or  leaping 
impetuously.    Such  humility,  and  the  evident  desire  for  a 
means  of  ready  concealment,  even  though  not  always  taken 
advantage  of,  contrast  curiously  with  some  other  traits  the 
Wrens  exhibit  in  an  exaggerated  degree,  and  result  in  a  singu- 
lar compound.    For  the  Wrens  possess  a  high  rate  of  irritabi  lity — 
they  are  bold,  self-asserting  and  aggressive,  petulant  to  the 
verge  of  fretfulness,  with  a  certain  pertness  of  demeanor,  and 
a  siugularly  prying,  inquisitive  disposition.    They  are  the  irre- 
pressible busy-bodies  of  feathered  society,  and  not  seldom  make 
trouble  among  some  of  the  milder-mannered  and  better-behaved 
members  of  the  sylvan  circle.    They  are  noisy  birds;  when 
alarmed  or  displeased,  they  have  a  loud,  harsh,  chattering  or 
scolding  note ;  but  they  are  also  fine  songsters.    Every  one  is 
familiar  with  the  bright  hearty  carol  which  the  Honse  Wren 
trills  so  persistently  in  the  spring,  and  the  song  of  other  species 
is  often  of  wonderful  timbre.    The  nidification  differs  in  detail 
with  the  several  species ;  but  it  may  be  said,  in  general  terms, 
that  the  Wrens  build  rude  and  bulky  structures  of  coarse 
materials,  sometimes  stowed  away  in  holes,  beneath  rocks,  &c, 
in  other  cases  hung  in  bushes  or  reeds.    There  is  no  coustant 
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character  of  the  eggs  (of  two  closely  related  species,  for  exam- 
ple, the  eggs  are  in  one  case  white,  in  the  other  dark  chocolate 
color) ;  but  the  clutch  is  always  numerous.  The  Wrens  are  all 
plainly  colored  birds,  the  browns  and  grays  being  the  prevail- 
ing shades;  none  of  our  species,  at  least,  and  perhaps  none  of 
the  family,  show  red,  blue,  yellow,  or  green.  The  dietetic 
regimen  is  insectivorous. 

Species  of  this  family  abound  in  all  parts  of  temperate  North 
America,  and  one  of  them  also  attains  the  higher  latitudes. 
Among  them  are  some  of  the  best  known  of  our  eastern  birds; 
but  in  the  West  and  Southwest  there  are  several  kinds,  be- 
longing to  distinct  genera,  of  which  less  is  generally  known.  I 
shall  take  occasion  to  treat  the  latter  with  sufficient  particu- 
larity to  reflect  all  that  has  been  learned  of  their  life-history ; 
but  the  more  familiar  species  must  be  slighted  to  some  extent, 
since  the  limits  which  have  been  set  to  the  present  work  forbid 
the  completion  of  biographies  in  every  case. 

Genus  CAMPYLOKHYNCHUS  Spix 

Chars. — '•  Bill  stout,  compressed,  as  long  as,  or  longer  than 
the  head,  without  notch  or  rictal  bristles ;  cuimen  and  commis- 
sure curved ;  gonys  nearly  straight.  Nostrils  in  the  antero- 
inferior part  of  nasal  groove,  in  advance  of  the  frontal  feathers, 
with  an  overhanging  scale  with  thickened  edge,  as  in  Thryo- 
thorns;  sometimes,  as  in  the  type,  reduced  to  a  slight  ridge 
along  the  upper  side  of  the  nasal  groove.  Lateral  septum  not 
projecting  below  or  anteriorly  into  the  nasal  cavity,  but  con- 
cealed  by  the  nasal  scale.  Tarsus  a  little  longer  than  the  middle 
toe  and  claw;  claws  strong,  much  curved,  and  very  sharp: 
middle  toe  with  the  basal  joint  adherent  almost  throughout. 
Wings  and  tail  about  equal,  the  latter  graduated ;  the  exterior 
webs  of  lateral  feathers  broad.  In  size  the  largest  of  the 
family ,"— (Baird.)    Tarsi  scutellate  posteriorly. 

This  notable  genus  consists  of  some  twenty  species,  inhabit- 
ing Central  and  South  America,  with  a  single  one  extending 
into  the  United  States.  A  second,  found  in  Lower  California, 
may  possibly  be  hereafter  included  in  our  fauna;  it  is  noted 
below.*  These  birds  look  quite  unlike  ordinary  Wreus,  our 
ideas  of  which  require  to  be  considerably  enlarged  to  include 
the  Campylorhynchi.    They  illustrate  a  peculiarity,  shared  by 

*  CAmpylorhynctlUS  AfflnlS,  Xant.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1859,  298.— fid.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1899 
303.— Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1864,  100.— SeJ.  Cat  AB.  1861,  11.— Elliot,  BNA.  pi.— Coop,  B.  Cal. 
L  1870,  62,  fig.— Oouu,  Key,  1872,  83.— B.  B.  if  R.  NAB.  L  1874,  133,  pL  8,  f.  6. 
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the  other  two  western  genera,  Catherpes  and  Salpinctes,  in  com- 
parison with  the  more  typical  Troglodytes.  In  the  latter,  the 
tail  is  thin,  that  is,  the  individual  feathers  are  narrow ;  in  the 
western  forms,  these  feathers  are  broad  and  rounded,  and  the 
tail  as  a  whole  is  consequently  fan-shaped.  As  already  stated, 
the  species  are  of  great  size  for  this  family,  and  their  habits  are 
in  some  respects  peculiar. 

Impressed  with  certain  differences  observable  between  typical  Wrens  and 
the  three  western  genera,  Campylorhynchus,  Salpinctes,  and  Catherpes,  gen- 
erally assigned  to  the  Troglodytidas,  I  have  been  led  to  look  into  the  techni- 
cal aspect*  of  the  case,  with  the  result  of  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the 
alleged  position  of  these  forms  among  the  Wrens.  In  establishing  the  genus 
Catherjagi  as  distinct  from  Salpinctes,  Professor  Baird  noted  certain  discrepan- 
cies in  the  structure  of  the  feet;  and  in  1864  (Review,  p.  109),  he  enlarges 
upon  the  remarkable  structure  of  the  tarsus  of  Salpinctes,  which  he  charac- 
terizes as  "  especially  peculiar  among  all  its  cognate  genera  by  having  the 
usual  two  continuous  plates  along  the  posterior  half  of  the  inner  and  outer 
faces  of  tbe  tarsus  divided  transversely  into  seven  or  more  smaller  plates, 
with  a  naked  interval  between  them  and  the  anterior  scntellee  ".  This  is 
certainly  a  remarkable  feature  for  a  presumed  thoroughly  Oscine  bird  to 
exhibit,  since  it  is  highly  characteristic  of  Oscine*  to  have  the  posterolateral 
tarsal  plates  continuous,  meeting  in  a  sharp  ridge  behind.  I  verify  the  state 
of  the  case  in  Salpinctes  as  given  by  Professor  Biird,  but  I  find,  to  my  sur- 
prise, that  in  Campylorhynchus  the  lateral  plates,  but  especially  the  outer  one, 
are  broken  up  into  a  series  of  conspicuous  scutella;  and  that  Catherpes  shows 
a  tendency,  not  so  fully  expressed,  to  similar  division  of  the  tarsal  envelope. 
If  this  structure  really  possesses  the  significance  attributed  to  it  by  many 
of  tbe  best  writers,  the  question  whether  these  birds  are  Wrens  at  all  is 
re-opened.  That  they  possess  decidedly  Wren-like  habits  is  no  strong  argu- 
ment, for  nothing  is  more  fallacious  than  such  teleologioal  bending  of 
diverse  structures  to  similar  ends.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Lafresnaye, 
and  other  writers  of  repute,  have  placed  species  of  Campylorhynchus  in  the 
genua  Picolaptes,  which  is  a  member  of  the  large  family  Dendrocolaptidce ; 
some  of  these  birds  have  rigid  acuminate  Cerihia-like  tail-feathers,  and 
Creeper-like  habits ;  in  others,  however,  the  tail  is  soft,  and  among  them  is 
witnessed  the  greatest  diversity  of  habits.  On  comparing  our  Campylorhyn- 
ckus  with  a  typical  Dendrocolaptine  (Dendrornis  erythropygia),  I  find  that  the 
bills  of  the  two  are  extremely  similar,  and  that  the  tarsal  envelope  of  Den- 
drornis  is  broken  np  posteriorly  into  a  number  of  plates,  of  which  those  on 
the  inner  aspect  are  continuous  with  those  in  front,  while  the  postero- 
ex tenor  ones  are  a  series  of  rounded  and  isolated  scales.  Again,  in  the  case 
of  Salpinctes,  it  will  be  recollected  that  Bonaparte  placed  it  in  the  genus 
Myioihera,  and  considered  it  an  Ant-thrush  {Formicariidas).  On  examining 
the  tarsus  of  a  species  of  Thamnophilus,  a  typical  Formioarian,  I  find  that  the 
plates  are  divided  behind,  and  the  general  structure  is  substantially  the 
same  as  in  Salpinctes.  The  case  of  Catherpes  is  less  clear,  but  it  would  proba- 
bly go  with  Salpinctes.  These  points  may  not  suffice  for  the  summary  dis- 
missal of  the  genera  under  consideration  from  the  Troglodytidcd,  but  they  go 
to  show  that  their  position  in  that  family  is  not  assured. 
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Cactus  Wren 

CAmpylortajriichns  brnnneieapllliui 

PlCOlapfeS  brunnelOipfllaS,  Lafr.  "  Mag.  de  Zool.  1835,  61,  pi.  47"  (?"  California").— Law. 
Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  ▼.  1852,  114  (Texas).— Bd.  Stansbury's  Rep.  1852,  327.— Heerm.  Joura. 
Pbila.  Acad.  II.  1853,  263.— Com.  111.  B.  Cal.  &  Tex.  1854,  156.  pi.  35. 

CSMPylorbynchnS  brainelCftpllllU,  Gray,  G.  of  B.  I.  1847,  159.— Bp.  CA.  1. 1850,  233.— Stl 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  vlil.  1856,  264.— Bd.  BNA.  1858,  355.— Bd  U.  8.  Mex.  B.  8nrv.  ii.  pt.  U. 
1859.  Birds,  13.—  Bd.  Proc  Phila.  Acad.  1859,  304.— Heerm.  PRRR.  x.  1839,  Williamsons 
Route,  Birds,  41.— Bd.  Rev.  AB.  i.  1864,  99.— Dreet.  Ibis.  1865,  483  (Texas).— Gouts.  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1866,  77  (Arizona) ;  1868,  83  (the  same).— Butcher,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1868, 
149  (Laredo,  Tex.).— Ooop.  Am.  Nat.  lii.  1869,  183.— Coop.  B.  Cal.  i.  1870,  61,  figs.— Omm, 
Key,  1872,  85.—  Jferr.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Sur*.  Ter.  for  1872,  1873,  713  (Utah).—  Yarr.  $  Hensk. 
Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874,  9.—Hen»h  Rep.  Orn.  8 pecs.  1874,  41,  100.— B.  B.  4-  R.  NAB.  L 
1874,  132,  fig.  pi.  8,  f.  5.—Hcnsh.  Zool.  Expl.  W.  100  Merld.  1876.  178  (Utah,  Ac). 

CAMploryncbus  bruaeleaplllua,  Hen$k.  List  B.  Arts.  1875, 155. 
Brown-heated  Creeper,  Cass.  l.  c 
California!!  Caetna-wren,  Ooop.  Lc 
Cartas  Wren,  B.  B.  if  R.  1.  e. 

Hab. — Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Southern  Utah,  Southern  Nevada,  and 
portions  of  California.    Northern  Mexico. 

Ch.  sp. —  6*  9  Oriseo-fuscus^  afoo  nigroque  notatus,  pileo  obscurd 
brunneo,  immaculate  ;  infra  rufo-albus,  post  led  rufescens,  guld 
maculi8  magnis  rotundatis  nigris,  reliquis partibus  punctis  sparsis 
nigris  ;  cauda  nigricante,  rectrice  externd  albo  multifasciata,  reli- 
quis, mediis  exceptis,  albo  unifasciatls. 

<? ,  adult :  Back  grayish-brown,  marked  with  black  and  white,  each  feather 
having  a  central  white  field  several  times  indented  with  black.  Whole 
crown  of  bead  and  nape  rich  dark  wood-brown,  immaculate.  A  long  white 
superciliary  stripe  from  nostril  to  nape.  Beneath,  nearly  pure  white  anter- 
iorly, gradually  shading  behind  into  decided  cinnamon-brown — the  throat 
and  fore  part  of  the  breast  marked  with  numerous  large,  crowded,  rounded, 
black  spots,  the  rest  of  the  under  parts  with  small,  sparse,  oval  or  linear,  black 
spots,  again  enlarging  somewhat  on  the  crissum.  Wings  darker  aud  more 
fuscous-brown  than  the  back ;  all  the  qui  11b  with  a  series  of  numerous  white 
or  whitish  indentations  along  the  edge  of  both  webs — largest  and  purest  on 
the  inner  webs.  Central  tail-feathers  like  the  wings,  with  numerous,  more 
or  less  incomplete,  blackish  bars ;  other  tail-feathers  blackish,  the  outer 
with  several  broad  white  bars  on  both  webs;  the  rest  with  usually  only  a 
single  complete  white  bar  near  the  end.  Bill  dark  plumbeous,  paler  below  ; 
iris  orange.  Length,  near  8  inches ;  wing,  3  or  more ;  tail  rather  longer 
than  the  wing ;  bill,  J ;  tarsus,  1. 

$ ,  adult :  Quite  like  the  <? ,  but  the  spots  on  the  throat  and  breast  rather 
smaller,  therefore  less  crowded,  and  less  strongly  contrasting  with  the  sparse 
speckling  of  the  rest  oi  the  under  parts. 

Young :  A  newly  fledged  specimen  before  me  is  very  similar  to  the  adult 
on  the  upper  parts,  but  the  throat  is  whitish  with  little  speckling,  and  there 
are  scarcely  any  spots  on  the  rest  of  the  under  parts,  which  are,  however, 
as  decidedly  cinnamon  as  those  of  the  adults. 
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The  points  of  difference  between  tUis  species  and  the  nearly  allied  though 
apparently  quite  distinct  C.  afflnU  of  Lower  California  (which  may  yet  be 
foond  in  the  Colorado  Basin)  are  as  follows :  In  C.  affinU,  the  cap  is  reddish- 
brown,  lighter  instead  of  darker  than  tho  back.  The  marking  of  the  back 
is  very  conspicuous,  in  strong  streaks  of  black  and  white,  these  two  colors 
bordering  eaoh  other  with  little  or  no  indentation.  The  nnder  parts  are 
nearly  white,  with  smaller  markings  on  the  throat  and  larger  ones  else- 
where, so  that  these  areas  are  scarcely  contrasted  in  appearance.  Lastly 
and  chiefly,  all  the  lateral  tail-feathers,  instead  of  only  the  outer  ones,  are 
crossed  on  both  webs  with  numerous  complete  white  bars.  The  variations 
with  sex  and  age  correspond  with  those  of  C.  brunneicapillus, 

THE  history  of  the  Brown-headed  Cactus  Wren  begins  in 
doubt  whether  it  is  the  bird  which  the  famous  French 
ornithologist  De  Lafresnaye  (or  De  La  Fresnaye — it  is  written 
both  ways  by  the  Baron  himself)  described  and  figured  in  1835 
nnder  the  name  of  Picolaptes  brunneicapillm.  In  critically 
renewing  the  case,  Professor  Baird  found  it  "  quite  impossible  " 
to  reconcile  the  ascribed  characters  of  Lafresnaye's  bird  with 
the  present  species,  and  alludes  to  the  chance  that  it  may 
have  come  from  Peru,  instead  of  California,  as  was  supposed. 
However,  as  the  identification  has  been  universally  accepted, 
we  are  warranted  in  retaining  it,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the 
contrary.  I  almost  wish  that  it  may  be  shown  to  be  necessary 
to  change  the  name,  which  becomes  most  inconveniently  long 
when  associated  with  the  generic  term — in  fact,  I  remember 
bat  one  more  cumbrous  appellation  for  a  North  American 
bird.  This  is  Synthliborhamphus  icurmizuzume,  a  curious  Greco- 
Japanese  term,  which  was  invented  for  one  of  the  North  Pacific 
species  of  the  Auk  family  (Alcidw),  and  for  which  Brandt,  Tem- 
miuck  aud  myself  are  jointly  responsible. 

The  English  name  which  the  "  Cactus  "  Wren  has  acquired 
indicates  the  nature  of  its  customary  resorts,  and  affords  a  hint 
of  its  peculiar  nidiflcation.  As  we  have  already  seen,  several 
of  the  Arizona  birds  are  architects  of  singular  skill  and  taste ; 
the  Cactus  Wren  is  one  of  them.  In  the  most  arid  and  desolate 
regions  of  the  Southwest,  where  the  cacti  flourish  with  wonder- 
ful luxuriance,  covering  the  impoverished  tracts  of  volcanic 
dibrU  with  a  kind  of  vegetation  only  less  surly  and  forbidding 
than  the  very  scoria,  this  Wren  makes  its  home,  and  places  its 
nests,  on  every  hand,  in  the  thorny  embrace  of  the  repulsive 
vegetation.  True  to  the  instincts  and  traditions  of  the  Wren 
family,  it  builds  a  bulky  and  conspicuous  domicile ;  and  when 
many  are  breeding  together,  the  structures  become  as  noticeable 
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as  tbe  nests  which  a  colony  of  Marsh  Wrens  build  in  the  heart  of 
the  swaying  reeds.  Bat  it  is  not  a  globular  mass  of  material, 
nor  yet  a  cup;  it  is  like  a  purse  or  pouch,  and  also  peculiar  in 
its  position ;  for  such  nests  are  usually  pensile.  In  the  present 
case,  the  nest  resembles  a  flattened  flask — more  exactly,  it  is 
like  the  nursing-bottle,  with  which  all  mothers  (and  I  suspect 
some  fathers)  are  familiar,  and  this  is  laid  horizontally,  on  its 
flat  side,  in  the  crotch  of  a  cactus.  It  is  constructed  of  grasses 
and  small  twigs  woven  or  matted  together,  and  lined  with 
feathers.  Including  the  covered  way  or  neck  of  the  bottle 
leading  to  the  nest  proper,  the  structure  is  some  ten  or  twelve 
inches  long,  and  rather  more  than  half  as  much  in  breadth. 
The  bird  appears  to  be  an  early  breeder;  Dr.  Cooper  found  it 
preparing  to  build  nests  about  San  Diego  so  early  as  the  26th 
of  February.  This,  however,  may  have  been  somewhat  excep- 
tional ;  for  the  nests  which  the  same  naturalist  actually  examined 
in  May  contained  eggs  or  newly-fledged  young,  and  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  constructed  in  April.  The  eggs,  from  four  to 
six  in  number,  and  an  inch  long  by  two-thirds  as  much  iu 
breadth,  are  white,  but  so  thickly  flecked  with  small  salmon- 
colored  spots  that  a  rich  cast  of  this  tint  is  given  to  the  whole 
surface. 

The  first  naturalist  to  fully  identify  the  species  as  a  bird  of 
the  United  States  was  Mr.  George  N.  Lawrence,  who  examined 
specimens  taken  in  Texas  by  Oapt.  J.  P.  McCown,  in  1851. 
Soon  afterward,  it  was  noticed  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Heermann  in 
the  viciuity  of  Ouaymas ;  and  that  gentleman's  observations 
upon  its  habits  were  published  by  the  Philadelphia  Academy, 
in  its  "Journal".  In  1854,  Mr.  John  CJassin  gave  a  recogniz- 
able figure  of  the  species,  referring  it,  as  others  before  him  had, 
to  the  genus  Picolaptes,  and  consequently  placing  it  on  his 
plate  in  a  climbing  attitude,  which,  however  suitable  for  a  Pico- 
laptes,  is  not  characteristic  of  a  Campylorhynchus,  as  these  birds 
have  nothing  substantially  in  cominou  with  the  scansorial 
nature  of  the  Creepers  and  Nuthatches.  In  the  mean  time, 
other  observers  successively  contributed  their  quota  to  the 
general  fund  of  our  knowledge,  gradually  establishing  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  species  I  have  given  in  a  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  and  affording  further  insight  into  its  mode 
of  life.  Two  of  the  latest  items  respecting  its  distribution, 
given  by  Mr.  Henshaw  in  a  work  just  now  issuing  from  the 
Government  press,  are  specially  interesting,  as  they  carry  the 
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known  range  into  Utah  and  Nevada :  the  bird  was  taken  in 
1871  by  Mr.  Ferdinand  Blschoff  in  the  last  named  Territory, 
and  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow  and  Mr.  Henshaw  at  Saint  George, 
Utah,  during  the  following  year.  All  our  accounts  agree  sub- 
stantially respecting  the  thoroughly  Wren-like  nature  of  the 
bird.  Its  motions  are  sprightly  and  varied ;  its  temperament 
is  curiously  compounded  of  self-assertion,  petulance,  inquisitlve- 
ness,  and  timidity ;  now  it  skulks  in  the  shelter  of  the  impene- 
trable cactus  patches  and  other  dense  undergrowth,  now 
mounts  the  tops  of  the  bushes  to  scold  in  a  loud,  harsh  tone, 
or  to  utter  the  notes  of  its  clear  and  ringing  song. 

Genus  SALPINCTES  Cabanis 

Chars. — Bill  about  as  long  as  the  head,  slender,  compressed, 
straight  at  base,  then  lightly  decurved,  acute  at  tip,  faintly 
notched.  Kostrils  conspicuous,  scaled,  in  a  large  fossa.  Wing 
longer  than  the  tail,  the  exposed  portion  of  the  first  primary  about 
half  as  long  as  the  second,  which  is  decidedly  shorter  than  the 
third.  Tail  rounded,  of  twelve  broad  plane  feathers,  with  rounded 
or  snbtruncate  ends.  Feet  small  and  weak;  tarsus  longer 
than  the  middle  toe,  scutellate  posteriorly.  Hind  toe  and  claw 
shorter  than  the  middle  one.  Lateral  toes  of  unequal  lengths, 
the  outer  being  the  longest;  both  very  short,  the  tips  of  their 
claws  falling  short  of  the  base  of  the  middle  claw. 

The  special  structure  of  the  tarsal  envelope,  in  connection 
with  the  small  size  of  the  feet  and  peculiar  relative  proportions 
of  the  tarsus  and  the  several  toes,  readily  distinguishes  this 
genus  among  its  allies.  It  is  represented,  as  far  as  now  known, 
by  a  single  species;  though  a  different  variety  has  lately  been 
ascertained  to  occur  on  the  island  of  Guadaloup,  off  the  coast 
of  Lower  California. 


Rock  Wren 

Salpinctes  obsoletus 

TfOfloijTte*  ODSOletOS,  Say,  Long's  Exp.  R.  Mts.  II.  1823,  4.-Aud.  OB.  iv.  1839,  443,  pi.  360, 
f.  4— And.  Syn.  1839,  73,—AutL  BA.  11.  1841,  113,  pi.  116.— Woodh.  Sitgr.  Rep.  Zufii, 
1853,  66.— //c«-m.  Jonrn.  Pfaila.  Acad.  II.  1853,  263.— Henry,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1855,  309 
(New  Mexico).—  Neteb.  PRRR.vi.  1857,  80.— Hterm.  PRRR.  x.  1850,  41. 

MylothCT*  OlMOleU,  Bp.  AO.  L  1825,  6,  pi.  1.  f.  2,—Bp.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  ii.  1826,  73—  Towhm. 
Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad.  1839, 154. 

Troglodytes  obsolete,  Nutt.  Man.  1. 1833,  435. 

Treglodltes  ObSOletns,  Ornitk.  Oomm.  Jonrn.  Phlla.  Acad.  vii.  1837,  193. 

Taryothorus  obSOletUS,  Bp.  COL.'  1838,  11.— Bp.  "  Rev.  Zool.  ii.  1839,  98  ". 
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SalpllCtM  ObSOletns,  Cab.  Arch.  f.  Naturg.  1647,  Bd.  1.  323  (type).— Bp.  CA.  I.  1850,  2*4.- 
Bd.  BNA.  1858,  357.— Bd,  U.  S.  Mex.  B.  Sur*.  ii  pt  iL  1859,  Birds,  13.— Henry,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1859,  107  (New  Mexico).— Sel.  PZS.  1859,  371  (Oaxaea).— Xant.  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  1859,  191  (California).— S.  tr8.  Ibli,  1660,  30  (Vera  Pax).— Act.  Ives's  Exped.  pt  r. 
1861,  6  (Colorado  Rlrer.)— ffoyrf.  Tr.  Am.  Phlloi.  doc  xiL  KG*,  463.— Brf.Rer.  AB.  I. 
1864, 110.— Cones,  lots,  1865,  164  (Arliona\— Oouee,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,77(Ariw>na).— 
Couee,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1868.  83  ( Artaona).— Butch,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1868,  149  (Texas).— 
Brown,  Ibis,  1668,  491  (Vancouver).— Chop.  Am.  Nat  11L  1869,  73,  183,  297  (Upper  Mis- 
souri).— Coop.  B.  Cal.  1.  1870,  64,  fig.— Coop.  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  1870,  75  (Colorado  River).— 
Couee,  Key,  1872,  85.— Allen.  Ball.  MCZ.  ill  1872,  174.— Hold.  Pr.  Bosk  Soc.  xv.  1672, 
195  (Black  Hills).— Ifar.  U.  8.  Geol.  Sarv.  Terr,  for  1872,  1873,  673,—Trippe,  Pr.  Bolt 
Soc.  xv.  1873,  236  (Decatur  County,  Iowa).— Ridg,  Bull.  Em.  lost,  v.  1873  180  (Colo* 
rado). — Trippe,  Am.  Nat.  vll.  1873,  566  (the  name). — Allen,  Am.  Nat.  vil.  1873,  363.— 
Ridg.  Am.  Nat  "it.  1873,  605.— Allen,  Pr.  Bott.  Soc  xrlL  1874,  50  (Yellowstone  Rhrer).— 
Coues,  BNW.  1874,  27,  230.— Bd.  Br.  if  Ry.  NAB.  L  1374,  135,  flgn.  pi.  6,  f.  3.— Terr,  * 
Heneh.  Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874,  8.— /toisa.  Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874,  41,  100.— Nelson,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  xvll.  1875,  353  (Nevada).— Heneh.  Zool.  Expt.  W.  100  Merld.  1876,  179. 

BalplHCtllS  ObsoleUS.  Stev.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sunr.  Terr,  for  1870,  1871,  461. 

Sftlpllftes  ObftoletllB,  Afrrr.  U.  8.  fteol.  Surv.  1>rr.  for  1872,  1873,  713. 

ThryolhorOK  lattfMclatns,  "  Licht  PreisVen.  1831,  no.  82 1  " 

Rocky  Monntala  Wrei,  Bock  Wrea,  Authors. 

Hab. — Western  United  States  and  Mexico.    South  to  Guatemala. 

Ch.  sp. —  S  9  Fuscoprisem,  nigra  et  albido  punctatus,  obsoleti 
fusco-undulatus,  uropygio  rufescente;  subtus  albidus  postiei  rufes- 
cens,  gula  obsoleti  fuaco  striata  ;  rectricibus  mediis  dorso  concolori- 
bus,  fusco  striate,  later alibus  fulvis,  nigrofasciatis. 

$  9  j  adult :  Upper  parts  pale  brownish-gray,  minutely  dotted  everywhere 
with  blackish  and  whitish  points  together,  and  usually  showing  obsolete 
wavy  bars  of  dusky.  Rump  cinnamon-brown ;  a  whitish  superciliary  line ; 
beneath,  soiled  white,  shading  behind  into  pale  cinnamon,  the  throat  and 
breast  obsoletely  streaked,  and  the  under  tail-coverts  barred,  with  dusky.  % 
Quills  of  the  wings  rather  darker  than  the  back,  with  similar  markings  on 
the  outer  webs.  Middle  tail-feathers  like  the  back,  with  many  dark  bars  of 
equal  width  with  the  lighter  ones;  lateral  tail-feathers  similarly  marked  en 
the  outer  webs,  plain  on  the  inner  webs,  with  a  broad  snbterminal  black 
baron  both  webs  and  cinnamon-brown  tips,  the  latter  usually  marbled  with 
dusky ;  outer  feather  with  several  blackish  and  cinnamon  bars  on  both 
webs.  Bill  and  feet  dark  horn  color,  the  former  paler  at  base  below. 
Leugth,  5*-6 ;  wing,  2J-2J ;  tail,  2J-2f ;  bill,  f-f ;  tarsus,  *-J. 

Most  of  the  markings  of  this  species  are  blended  and  diffuse.  The  shade 
of  the  upper  parts  is  quite  variable,  from  dull  grayish  to  a  more  plumbeous 
shade,  often  with  a  faint  pinkish  tinge.  Specimens  in  worn  and  faded  plum- 
age may  altogether  fail  to  nhow  the  peculiar  dotting  with  black  and  whitish 
usually  seen ;  but,  in  these,  the  crosswise  dusky  undulation,  as  well  as  the 
streaks  on  the  breast,  are  commonly  more  distinct  than  in  fresher-feathered 
examples.  The  rufous  tinge  of  the  under  parts  is  very  variable  in  shade ; 
that  of  the  rump,  however,  is  always  well  marked. 

STATEMENTS  to  the  effect  that  the  Bock  Wren  does  not 
occur  on  the  Pacific  side  have  no  foundation  in  fact    In 
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the  "  History  of  North  American  Birds  "  (1874),  it  is  said  to  be 
"not  recorded  from  Pacific  slope";  but  one  such  record,  of 
date  1868,  is  above  quoted.  The  current  eastward  limitation 
of  its  range  must  likewise  be  extended,  since  the  bird  has  been 
found  in  Iowa.  Yet  authors  are  right  in  regarding  it  as  more 
especially  or  chiefly  an  inhabitant  of  the  great  central  plateau 
and  Rocky  Mountains  at  large  to  the  Coast  ranges ;  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  found  on  the  coast  of  Upper 
California  or  Oregon,  though  it  is  said  by  Dr.  Cooper  to  appear 
toward  the  Sacramento  Valley.  It  gains  the  coast  further 
south,  and  extends  to  Cape  Saint  Lucas.  Its  northern  limit  is 
close  by  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  (latitude  49°).  In 
the  other  direction,  the  matter  is  less  definite.  I  give  a  Mexi- 
can quotation  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  and  we  have  the  ex- 
cellent authority  of  Mr.  Osbert  Salvin  for  the  occurrence  of  the 
bird  in  Guatemala.  Of  the  movements  of  the  bird  within  the 
general  area  of  its  distribution,  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  with 
desirable  precision.  It  is  migratory ;  but  the  northern  limit 
of  its  wintering,  and  the  southern  limit  of  its  summering,  I 
think  remain  to  be  ascertained.  It  appears  to  breed  at  large 
in  its  United  States  range.  At  Fort  Whipple  I  noticed  its 
arrival  during  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  it  remains  there  at 
least  until  April.  At  Fort  Mojave,  lower  in  the  Territory, 
though  near  the  same  latitude,  its  presence  has  been  noted  in 
February,  and  the  inference  is  that  it  winters  there.  It  has 
been  found  at  Toquerville,  Utah,  after  the  middle  of  October. 
Some  of  its  movements  may  be  further  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing notes  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Trippe,  extracted  from  the  "  Birds  of 
the  Northwest w: — 

"  The  Kock  Wren  arrives  at  Idaho  [Spriugs,  Clear  Creek 
County,  Colorado,]  about  the  20 tb  of  May,  and  extends  its  range 
up  to,  and  a  little  above,  timber-line.  It  breeds  most  abundantly 
between  6,500  and  9,500  feet,  rarely  nesting  higher  than  the 
latter  elevation,  though  found  during  summer  from  12,000  feet 
down  to  the  plains.  It  is  a  constant  resident  of  the  piles  of  loose 
rock  which  lie  scattered  on  the  mountain-sides,  in  which  it  finds 
its  food  and  rears  its  young,  and  to  which  it  retreats  for  safety 
on  being  alarmed.  On  its  first  arrival  it  is  rather  shy,  but 
soon  becomes  tame  and  even  familiar,  haunting  piles  of  boul- 
ders and  small  stones  in  the  placer  diggings,  close  to  the  miners' 
cabins.  It  rarely  ventures  far  from  its  favorite  rocky  retreats ; 
but  occasionally  visits  the  road-sides  to  pick  up  flies  and  other 
11  B  o 
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insects,  and  sometimes  hops  over  the  roofs  of  cabins  aud  mills, 
and  not  infrequently  chooses  the  ridge  as  a  convenient  place 
from  which  to  serenade  its  mate.  It  has  a  curious,  rapidly 
repeated  note,  that  sounds  like  the  whirring  of  wings ;  its  song 
is  very  beautiful,  louder  and  sweeter  thau  that  of  the  House 
Wren,  though  not  as  varied.  While  singing,  the  bird  usually 
perches  on  the  top  of  a  beap  of  stones,  and  stands  erect,  with 
head  thrown  up,  like  the  Carolina  Wren.  At  such  times  it  is 
quite  timid,  and  if  alarmed,  instantly  ceases  the  song  and  looks 
anxiously  around,  bobbing  itself  up  and  down  every  little 
while,  like  the  Dipper,  aud  presently  creeps  down  into  the 
stone-heap.  Late  in  autumn  its  feathers  become  much  worn 
from  constant  creepiug  among  the  rocks.  In  September  it 
disappears." 

The  Rock  Wren  abounds  in  suitable  situations  throughout 
the  Colorado  Basin,  where  its  vivacious  behavior  and  load 
notes  render  it  conspicuous  among  the  other  smaller  plainly  clad 
species.  It  is  found  in  most  situations,  whether  wooded  or 
open,  but  evidently  prefers  rocky  places,  full  of  chinks  and 
crannies,  where  it  creeps  furtively  about  like  a  mouse,  only 
with  greater  agility,  or  skips  and  flutters  from  stone  to  stone. 
The  greater  portion  of  its  habitat  being  still  uusettled,  the  bird 
thus  frequenting  wild  aud  desolate  places  has  acquired  a  repu- 
tation for  shyness  and  love  of  seclusion ;  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  course  of  time,  should  the  coun- 
try ever  grow  populous,  it  will  become  as  familiar  as  the  House 
Wren.  In  the  West,  Parkniau's  Wren,  which  is  nothiug  but 
a  variety  of  the  sociable  little  abcton,  continues  to  be  quite  as 
retiring  and  solitary  a  bird  as  the  Rock  Wren.  In  the  case  of 
the  latter,  we  already  have  the  premonitory  signs  of  the  semi- 
domestication  of  which  the  bird  is  susceptible ;  it  often  comes 
about  the  miner's  or  the  squatter's  cabin,  even  building  its  nest 
in  the  chinks  of  the  logs;  and  with  equal  readiness  haunts  the 
shrubbery  of  gardens  in  many  of  the  western  towns.  It  would 
make  a  very  desirable  addition  to  our  u  household  birds  ". 

The  materials  which  compose  the  Rock  Wren's  nest  are  very 
miscellaneous-— some  general  term  like  "  rubbish  "  would  best 
express  the  state  of  the  case.  Sometimes  a  nest  is  found  to  be 
composed  almost  entirely  of  some  single  substance  that  hap- 
pened readily  available ;  but  it  is  oftener  built  of  a  variety  of 
materials — auy  that  come  handy — sticks,  bark-strips,  weeds, 
grasses,  moss,  hair,  wool,  &c.    The  sites  selected  are  quite  as 
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various ;  usually  the  nest  is  built  in  a  rift  of  rocks,  or  on  the 
ground  beneath  some  shelving  rock.  The  variety  of  the 
Bock  Wren  which  iuhabits  the  island  of  Guadaloap,  off  the 
cna&tof  Lower  California,  is  said  to  ingeniously  block  up  the 
entrance  to  its  nest  with  an  artificial  wall  built  of  pebbles,  leav- 
ing au  aperture  only  just  large  enough  to  pass.  A  nest  has 
been  found  in  the  natural  cavity  of  a  clay  bank ;  and  others, 
as  already  hinted,  between  the  logs  of  a  cabin.  As  to  the 
period  of  laying,  we  are  again  met  by  great  diversity,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wide  range  of  the  bird  during  the  breeding 
season.  Dr.  Cooper's  Fort  Benton  nest  contained  nine  eggs, 
in  Jane;  at  San  Diego,  the  same  naturalist  found  young  birds 
in  May ;  in  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Hensha'w  took  a  nest  containing 
three  young  and  one  egg^  June  17;  and  another,  with  four 
nearly  fledged  young,  was  secured  July  28,  though  birds  of  the 
year  already  flying  had  beeu  observed  two  weeks  previously. 
This  indicates,  of  course,  that  at  least  two  broods  are  reared ; 
and  such  is  doubtless  the  rule,  in  the  southerly  localities  at  any 
rate.  The  eggs  seem  to  run  from  four  to  eight  or  nine  to  a 
clutch;  they  measure  from  0.72  to  0.77  in  length  by  0.60  to 
0.66  in  breadth,  averaging  about  3X 1 5  tQeY  are  noticeable  for 
their  rotundity,  and  the  crystalline  purity  aud  smoothness 
of  the  shell.  The  white  ground  is  rather  sparingly  sprinkled 
with  distinct  reddish-brown  dots,  usually  massed  at  the  large 
end  or  wreathed  around  it. 

Genus  CATHERPES  Baird 

Chars. — In  general  features,  even  to  the  system  of  colora- 
toon,  and  the  tints  themselves,  closely  resembling  Salpinctes. 
Tail  and  wings  much  as  in  that  genus.    Bill  singularly  attenu- 
ate, about  as  long  as  the  head,  nearly  straight  in  all  its  out- 
Iiues,  even  the  gonys  being  scarcely  appreciably,  and  the  cul- 
men  and  gonys  only  slightly,  deflected  toward  the  end.    There 
aPpears  to  be  some  peculiarity  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
the  bill  as  a  whole  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
8*ullT  there  being  little  rise  of  the  forehead  from  the  line  of  the 
cnlmeu.    Tarsus  short,  not  exceeding  the  middle  toe  and  claw, 
*lfch  a   tendency  to  subdivision  of  the  tarsal  plates  behind, 
fluid  toe  and  claw  as  long  as  the  middle  one.    Lateral  toes  of 
un^nal  lengths,  the  tip  of  the  claw  of  the  outer  one  reaching, 
or  Either  surpassing,  the  base  of  the  middle  claw. 
^8  in  the  case  of  Salpinctes,  this  genus  possesses  but  one 
Qowa  species,  which  is  separable  into  two  geographical  races. 
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Carton  Wren 

i 

Catherpoa  mexlcanus*  conaperana 

Troglodytes  SlhlfrOBI,  Bd.  Stanibury's  Rep.  1899,  337. 

Troglodytes  mexlcanus,  Heerm.  Joarn.  Pbila.  Acad.  1853,  263.— Oats.  IIL  B.  Ctil.  &  Tex. 
1854,  173,  pi.  30  (In  part). 

Cmtkerpes  mexlcano*.  Bd.  BSA.  1838, 355  (in  part).— Ktnner.  PARR,  z.  1859,  86.— jfeiri.  Pr. 
Pbila.  Acad.  1859,  191  (California).— Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1.1864,  ill  (In  part).—  Dru$,  Ibis,  1865, 
484  (Texas).— Couat,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  1866,  77  (Arizona).— Chop.  B.  Cal.  L  1870.  66,  figs.- 
Aiken,  Pr.  Bost.  8oc.  xr.  1873.  196  (Colorado,  resident).— AUen,  Ball.  MCZ.  1673, 175 
(Colorado City).— i4//em.  Am.  Nat.  vL  1873,  404—  Ooutst  K«y,  1872,  85.— M«rr.  U.S. 
OeoL  Sunr.  Terr,  for  1873,  1873,713  (Utah).— Coop.  Am.  Nat  vliL  1874, 17.— 0ov«i,  BNW. 
1874,  38. 

Cstherpts  m ex  1  cab  as  oar.  conspersus.  Ridgw.  Am.  Nat.  vil.  1873,  603.— Ridg.  Bull.  Em. 
Inst.  t.  1873,  180  (Colorado).—  Bd.  Br.  *  Ay.  NAB.  1 1674,  139,  fig.  pL  8,  f.  4.-Y*rr.  * 
Hensh.  Rep.  Ora.  Specs.  1874.  9.—Hen*k.  Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874,  41,  101.— Heath.  ZooL 
Expl.  W.  100  Merid.  1676,  181. 

White-throated  Wren,  White-throated  Rock  Wren,  Canon  Wren,  Author*. 

Hab. — Throughout  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  portions  of  Texas, 
Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  aud  California.    Resident. 

Ch.  sp. —  £  9  Brunneu8,  antici  pallescens,  poaticb  rufescens, 
undique  albido  nigroque  punctatus  ;  caudd  cinnamomind,  angustU- 
simd  nigrofasciatd  ;  guld  albd  ;  ventre  ferrugineo,  obsolete  albido 
fuscoque  notato;  pedibus  nigris. 

« 

£  $ ,  adolt :  Upper  parts  brown,  paler  and  grayer  anteriorly,  behind  shad- 
ing insensibly  into  rich  rnfons,  everywhere  dotted  with  small  dnsky  and 
whitish  spots.  Tail  clear  cinnamon-brown,  crossed  with  numerous  very 
narrow  and  mostly  zigzag  black  bars.  Wing-quills  dark  brown,  the  outer 
webs  of  the  primaries  and  both  webs  of  the  inner  secondaries  barred  with 
the  color  of  the  back.  Chin,  throat,  and  fore  breast,  with  tho  lower  half 
of  the  side  of  the  head  and  neck,  white,  shading  behind  through  ochraceous- 
brown  into  rich  deep  ferruginous,  and  posteriorly  obsolete!  y  waved  with 
dusky  and  whitish.    Bill  slate  color,  of  a  pale  livid  hue  below;  feet  black; 

*  The  synonymy  of  the  true  mexicanvs  is : — 
Thryothoms  ■exleaaas,  s».  Zool.  ill.  1. 1839,  pi.  n. 

Troglodytes  Btexleaaas,  Lickt.  " Prcls-Ven.  Mex.  Vog.  1830,  9 ";  J. f. O.  1863,  57— Gray,  O. 

ofB.  1.1847,  159. 
ftalplnctes  mexlcanus,  Oab.  Wleg.  Arch.  1847,  Bd.  1.  384 — Bp.  CA.  L  1850,334.— Cab.  MH. 

1. 1850,  m—Scl.  PZS.  1855,  66 ;  1857,  918  (Orizaba) ;  1858,  39  lOaxaoa).— Set.  Cat  AB.  I 

1861,  18. 
Oalkerpes  ■exleaaas,  Sd.  PZ8.  1864,  173  (City  of  Mexico).— Sumick.  Mem.  Boat  Soe.  I 

1869,  545  (Vera  Crux). 
Oatherpes  mexlcan as  w.  mexlcaaus,  Ridg.  Am.  Nat.  vil.  1873,  603.— Bd.  Br.  Ay.  NAB.  L 

1874,  138. 

Thrjothorus  gattnlatus,  Lafr.  rz.  1839, 99. 

f  Troglodytes  alhleollls,  »  Cuv." 

t  Troglodytes  nnrarlas,  Licit.  »  Preis-Ven.  Mex.  Vog.  1830,  9  ";  J.  t  0. 1863,  57. 

?  Cferthia  alhlfrOBS,  Giraud,  8izteen  8p.Tex.  B.  1841,  pL  8  (aw  Ridg.  Am.  NatviL  1873,604). 

Hab. — Mexico,  southward  from  near  the  border  of  the  United  States. 
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eyes  brown.    Length  about  5}  iuches ;  extent,  7| ;  wing,  2f ;  tail,  2} ;  bill, 
t;  tarsus,  j. 

The  numerous  United  States  specimens  of  this  bird  I  have  examined  differ 
decidedly  from  the  Mexican  form,  as  accurately  pointed  ont  by  Mr.  Ridgway. 
The  Mexican  bird  is  larger,  with  a  different  cnrve  of  the  bill ;  it  is  mnch 
darker  colored  both  above  and  below,  with  sharper  distinction  of  the  white 
throat,  and  with  the  spots  of  the  npper  parts  restricted  to  the  back  and 
wings;  with  the  black  tail-bars  mnch  broader  and  more  regular,  and  the 
light  markings  on  the  outer  webs  of  the  quills  mere  indentations  instead  of 
complete  bars. 

POINTS  about  the  Canon  Wren  are  its  fondness  for  the 
resorts  the  name  indicates,  and  its  wonderfully  impressive 
chant.  More  anon  of  the  last  of  these  two  leading  traits.  I 
will  first  speak  of  its  haunts,  which  are  no  less  characteristic 
of  the  bird  than  its  singular  utterances.  It  is  not  very  long 
since  the  bird  was  unknown  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  United 
States ;  and  no  one  could  have  surmised  how  large  an  area  in 
this  country  it  really  occupies  from  the  hints  of  its  distribution 
which  our  literature  of  ten  years  ago  afforded.  It  was  supposed 
to  merely  reach  our  border,  with  a  little  extension  within  our 
limits  up  the  Colorado  Valley.  The  fact  that  I  had  never  seen 
it  at  Fort  Whipple  supported  this  notion  of  its  limited  distribu- 
tion, and  in  my  "  Prodrome n  of  1866 1  gave  the  bird  as  one  gen- 
erally distributed  over  the  southern  and  western  portions  of 
Arizona,  up  to  Fort  Mojave  at  least.  I  now  see  that  its  absence 
from  that  locality — at  any  rate,  its  rarity,  so  great  that  it  never 
came  under  my  observation — was  due  to  the  topographical 
features  of  the  place,  not  its  geographical  position.  There 
were  plenty  of  rocks  about  the  fort  (rocks,  like  reptiles  and 
cactuses,  are  natural  products  of  Arizona),  just  suiting  the 
wants  of  the  Salpinctes;  but  this  immediate  vicinity  lacked 
the  singular  walled  chasms  with  which  many  portions  of  the 
Territory  are  scored  and  seamed — those  reproductions  on  a 
smaller  scale  of  the  Grand  Cation  of  the  Colorado  itself,  most 
wonderful  crack  of  the  ground  in  America — and  such  rifts  of 
solid  rock  alone  are  entirely  to  the  liking  of  the  Canon  Wren. 
So  it  fell  out  that  it  was  left  for  the  latest  ornithologists  of 
the  Southwest — for  Allen,  Aiken,  Ridgway,  and  Henshaw — to 
show  that  the  range  of  the  bird  extends  from  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  and  portions  of  Texas  and  Southern  California, 
into  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Nevada.  How  much  further  it  may 
actually  reach  we  do  not  yet  know ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  analogies  of  the  case  to  forbid  the  supposition  that  the 
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Cafton  Wren  may  push  northward  wherever  its  favorite  resorts 
can  be  found.  For  it  is  by  no  means  the  tender,  semi-tropical 
bird  we  may  have  somewhat  unconsciously  supposed ;  it  is 
resident  in  all  the  Territories  just  named ;  it  lointers  in  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  Nevada ;  and  if  it  is  ever  subjected  to  the  migratory 
impulses  which  most  of  the  Wrens  feel  at  times,  there  is  noth- 
ing but  the  lack  of  suitable  haunts  to  restrain  its  movements. 

We  remember  the  "  rift  within  the  lute  ";  in  the  Canon  Wren 
we  have  the  lute  within  the  rift — a  curious  little  animated 
music-box,  utterly  insignificant  in  size  aud  appearance,  yet  fit 
to  make  the  welkin  ring  with  glee.  This  bird-note  is  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  sounds  in  nature ;  nothing  matches  it 
exactly;  and  its  power  to  impress  the  hearer  increases  when, 
as  usually  happens,  the  volume  of  the  sound  is  strengthened 
by  reverberation  through  the  deep  and  sinuous  cauon,  echoed 
from  side  to  side  of  the  massive  perpendicular  walls  till  it 
gradually  dies  away  in  the  distance.  No  technical  description 
would  be  likely  to  express  the  character  of  these  notes,  nor 
explain  the  indelible  impression  they  make  upon  one  who  hears 
them  for  the  first  time  amid  the  wild  and  desolate  scenes  to 
which  they  are  a  fit  accompaniment.  The  song  is  perfectly 
simple ;  it  is  merely  a  succession  of  single  whistling  notes,  each 
separate  and  distinct,  begiuning  as  high  in  the  scale  as  the 
bird  can  reach,  and  regularly  descending  the  gamut  as  long  as 
the  bird's  breath  holds  out,  or  until  it  reaches  the  lowest  note 
the  bird  is  capable  of  striking.  These  notes  are  loud,  clear, 
and  of  a  peculiarly  resonant  quality ;  they  are  uttered  with 
startling  emphasis,  and  I  sometimes  fancied  I  detected  a  shade 
of  derision,  as  if,  secure  iu  its  own  rocky  fastnesses,  the  bird 
were  disposed  to  mock  the  discomforts  and  anxieties  of  a 
journey  through  hostile  deserts.  ' 

In  its  general  habits,  the  Canon  Wren  displays  much  of  the 
nature  of  a  Creeper;  and,  on  closely  comparing  the  structure 
of  its  feet,  much  resemblance  may  be  traced.  In  fact,  its  habits 
recall  the  impression  I  have  formed  respecting  those  of  the 
European  Wall  Creeper  (Tichodroma).  It  often  flies  up  and 
down  the  face  of  perpendicular  cliffs,  clinging  to  the  slightest 
inequalities  of  surface,  or  settling  to  sing  upon  the  very  edge 
of  the  crest ;  and  has  even  been  observed  to  cling  to  the  roof 
of  a  cave  with  all  the  facility  of  a  Creeper.  When  among  loose 
bowlders,  its  behavior  is  more  becoming  a  Wren ;  it  threads  the 
mazes  of  the  rocks,  like  the  Salpinctes,  with  wonderful  agility, 
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in  a  sly  and  furtive  way,  delighting  to  baffle  observation  aud 
re- appear  unexpectedly  in  another  place  to  laugh  heartily  at 
the  perplexity  it  has  occasioned.  But  I  must  not  represent 
the  Canon  Wren  solely  in  its  leading  character  of  the  scoffing 
anchore tic  cave-dweller;  it  sometimes  displays  familiar  traits, 
coming  in  friendly  spirit  about  man's  abode,  to  nest  in  crevices 
of  walls  aud  buildings,  or  even  occupy  boxes  put  up  for  its 
accommodation,  like  a  Martin,  Bluebird,  or  House  Wren. 
Sufficient  and  satisfactory  details  respecting  its  nest  and  eggs 
have  not  yet  reached  me ;  from  what  1  can  gather  from  the 
published  records,  its  economy  in  these  matters  closely  resem- 
bles that  of  the  Bock  Wren.  Eggs  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
Canon  Wren  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Brewer :  they  were 
"four  in  number,  were  unusually  oblong  and  pointed  for  eggs 
of  this  family,  and  measured  .80  by  .60  of  an  inch,  with  a 
crystalline-white  ground,  profusely  covered  with  numerous  and 
large  blotches  of  a  reddish  or  cinnamon  brown  ". 

Subfamily  TROGLODYTIN^  :  Typical  Wrens 

This  is  a  much  more  homogeneous  group  than  the  family  at 
large  as  usually  constituted.  The  current  genera  of  North 
America  are  very  closely  related — so  closely  that  their  formal 
discrimination  becomes  difficult.  They  are  in  fact  best  dis- 
tinguished by  the  system  of  coloration,  in  connection  with 
certain  slight  details  of  form.  Since  every  one  of  our  species 
represents  a  different  subdivision,  it  will  suffice  to  present  here 
an  analysis  which  will  serve  for  their  recognition,  and  obviate 
the  necessity  of  diagnosis  under  the  several  heads  given  beyond. 

All  the  following  sections  with  the  wings  and  tail  more  or  less  completely 
barred  crosswise. 

A.  Large.    Upper  parts  uniform  in  color,  without  streaks  or  bars ;  ramp 

with  concealed  white  spots.  Belly  unmarked ;  a  conspicuous  super- 
ciliary stripe. 

a.  Tail  shorter  or  not  longer  than  the  wings,  all  the  feathers  brown, 
distinctly  barred Thryothorus  (  T.  ludovicianiu). 

6.  Tail  decidedly  longer  than  the  wings  (in  our  species),  blackish,  not 
fully  barred  on  all  the  feathers Thryomanks  (T.  beioicki). 

B.  Small.    Upper  parts  not  uniform,  the  back  being  more  or  less  distinctly 

barred  crosswise ;  wings,  tail,  and  flanks  fully  barred. 

c.  Tail  about  equal  to  wings,  the  outstretched  feet  reaching  scarcely  or 

not  beyond  its  end Troglodytes  (T.  aedon). 

d.  Tail  decidedly  shorter  than  wings,  the  outstretched  feet  reaching 

far  beyond  its  end Anorthura  {A.  troglodytes). 
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C.  Small.    Upper  parts  not  uniform,  the  back  being  streaked  lengthwise; 
flanks  scarcely  or  not  barred, 
e.  Bill  about  g  as  long  as  head  ;  crown  plain ;  streaks  of  back  confined 

to  interscapular  region Telmatodytes  ( T,  palustris). 

/.  Bill  scarcely  or  nor  *  as  long  as  head ;  crown  streaked,  like  the  whole 
back CisroTHORUS  (C.  atellaru). 

Species  of  all  these  sections,  excepting  typical  Thryotiiorus, 
occur  in  the  Colorado  Basin.  The  synonymy  of  Thryothorus 
ludovicianus*  is  subjoined,  together  with  a  figure  of  the  same 

'Thryothorus  lndovlclanas.— Carolina  Wren. 

a.  ludovieianus. 

MO taelllft  troglodytes,  Tar.  y,  0m.  SN.  i.  pt.  II.  1768,  994,  no.  46y  (Buff. v.  361;  PE.  730,  f.  1). 
SjrlTla  lDdOTtClana,  Lath.  10.  11.  1790,  548,  n.  150  (aluo  bated  on  Buffon).    (Not  of  p.  535, 
no.  105). 

Motaellla  Iudovlstana,  Tun.  8N. i.  1806, 613. 

Troglodytes  )ndOTlelan«8,  "Lickt.  Verz.  1823,  35".— Up.  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  lv.  1824,  29.- 
Bp.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  ii.  1826,  93.— Nutt.  Man.  i.  1832,  429.— Aud.  OB.  i.  1831, 399.  pi.  78.- 
Aud.  Syn.  1839.  74.— Aud.  BA.  ii.  1841,  116,  pi.  \i7.-Oiraud,  BLI.  1844,  Ib.—  Woodk. 
Sitgr.  Rep.  1853,  67.—Oerhardt,  Naum.  ill.  1853.  37.— Hoy,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  1853, 
313  (WluconHin).— Read,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1853,  399  (Ohio).— Kennic.  Tr.  111.  Agric 
Soc.  i.  1855.  583.— Pratten,  Tr.  111.  Agric.  Soc  i.  1655,  603.— Afazim.  J.  f.  0. 1858,  110.- 
Goeee,  Alabama,  1859,  83.— Hoy,  Smith*.  Rep.  for  1864,  1865,  438  (MUtoarl).— Mayn.  B. 
Pla.  1873,  37. 

Thryothorus  ludovlctanis,  Bp.  COL.  1638,  11.— Burnett,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  It.  1651,  116.— ScL 
Cat.  AB.  1661,  20.— Barnard,  Smlthx.  Rep.  for  1860,  1861,  436.— Court  $•  Prent.  Smith* 
Rep.  for  1861,  1862,  410.— Bd.  Jlev.  AB.  1864, 123.— t  Dress.  Ibla,  1865,  484.— Law.  Ann. 
Lye.  N.Y.  viii.  1866,283  (Long  Wand).— Coues,  Pr.  Boit.  Soc.  xii.  1868,  108.— All**, 
Mem.  Bo»t  Soc  1.  1868,  523.— Turnb.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  27 ;  Phila.  ed.  20  (wintering).— 
Gouts,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871, 19.— Oouet,  Am.  Nat.  1871,367.— Allen,  Ball.  MCZ.  11.  1871, 
266;  ill.  1872,  125.  175  (Kansas).—  Allen,  Am.  Nat  vL  1872,  265.— Scott,  Pr.  Bout  Soc  xr. 

1872,  221.— <7<w«,  Key,  1672,  86,  f.  29.— Snow.  B.  Kantan,  1873,  6.— Allen.  Am.  Nat  tIL 

1873,  363.— Bidg.  Am.  Nat  vll.  1873.  550,  605;  Till.  1874,  198.—Merriam,  Am.  NatrilL 

1874,  8,  8B.—Coue»,  BNW.  1874,  29. 

Thryothorus  ludoYlclanus  var.  ludovlcianos,  Bd.  Br.  $  By.  NAB.  L  1874. 142,  pL  9,  f.  1. 

Thrtotborus  ludovldanus,  Bd.  BNA.  1858,  361. 

Thryotorus  ludoYlclanus,  Bp.  c  A.  1. 1850,  220. 

Motacllla  Carol  I  hi  Ana,  Bartr.  Trav.  Fla.  1st  Am.  ed.  1791, 291. 

Certhla  carollllaaa,  Wilt.  AO.  II.  1810.  61,  pi.  12,  f.  S.—Bp.  Jonrn.  Phlla.  Acad.  lv.  1824, 28. 

Troglodytes  srundlnaceas,  Vieill.  OAS.  ii.  1807.  55,  pi.   108  (not  the  account  of  habits). 

Thryothorus  arundlnaeens,  "  Less.  RZ.  J  840, 263  (nyn.  excl.)  •*. 

Thryothorus  Uttoralls,  VUUL  "Nouv.  Diet  d'Hitt  Nat.  xxxiv.  1819.  56". 

Thryothorus  loo  1st  ante,  "  Less.  RZ.  1840,  263  "  (in  part). 

Troglodyte  de  la  Loulslane,  Buff.  "  v.  361";  (PE.  730,  f.  l).—Bodd.  Tabl  PE.  1783,46. 

Boltelet  de  la  Lonklane,  Bug.  pe.  730,  f.  1. 

Louisiana  Warbler,  Lath.  Syn.  Suppl.  ii.  244,  n.  16  (not  of  Syn.  11,  pt.  ii.  480,  no.  101). 
Troglodyte  des  Roseau,  VieilL  (1807  nee  1619). 
Carolina  Wren,  Great  Carolina  Wren,  Author: 

b.  berlandieri. 

Thrtotborus  berlandieri,  Oouck,  M8S.— fld.  BNA.  1656,  362;  ed.  of  I860,  pi.  83,  f.  L 
Thryothorus  berlandieri,  Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1664,  124.— Ohm*.  Am.  Nat  v.  1871.  367. 

Thryothorus  ludoricianns  var.  berlandieri,  Coues,  Key,  1872,86.— Oouet,  BNW.  1874, 29.— 

Bd.  Br.  if  By.  NAB.  i.  1874. 144,  pi.  9,  f.  2. 

Had.— Eastern    United   States;    north  to  New  York.     Var.  bvrlandkri, 
Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
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bird,  to  complete  an  enumeration  of  the  North  American  species. 
My  notices  of  the  species  must  be  brief,  and  restricted  chiefly 
to  local  items,  since  ample  details  of  these  well  know u  birds 
have  already  been  published  in  other  treatises. 


Fid.  S3.— C  mo  I  in*  Wren. 


While-bellied  Wren 

Tliryonianen  be  wick  I  l>neo(Mt*r 


TrHlMjta  brwlckll,  And.  OB.  I.  1S.1I,  M,  pi.  13.— Nuu.  Iu, 
489.—  And.  Syn.  1839,  74.  —  La,.  RZ.  1840,  Ml.—  Ani.  8  A.  II. 
Slip-.  H-jp.  18S3.  RTdndlio  Territory).— Trippt,  Pr.  En.  In. 

Tkrytlko.ru  kewlckll,  Sue*.  Pr.  Phil*.  AivL  1*68,  MB.— Onto 
10B.—  rnt.  B.  K.  Pi.  1BB9,  87;  Phil*.  «d.  20.— Cuuct,  K>> 
tJL  1873.  fl)5.-S»™,  B.  KUL1873.A.— Ooiiu,  BNW.  1ST*.  31. 

Tkryotkoru*  btwlekll  wr.  kewlckll,  Bd.  Re».  AB.  1.  IBM,  196  (nbi-  TKryama 
*  R.  NAB.  L  1ST*.  143,  flgi.   pi.  9,  f  3. 

Tkrlotkaran  kewlfkll,  Bd.  BNA.  IBM.  SO,— Barnard,  Smith!.  Rep.  for  I860,  1M 

THjMkoru  kcwltkl,  Bj>.  COL    1838.  11.— ««...  I  Mm,  1863,  «4  (Torn.). 

IfcrfWrU  kawMU,  ty.CA.  i.  i8so,Mi. 
Telauodflm  bcwlckl,  Oab.  MB. !.  1850,  78. 
bwlck'i  ffm,  LoBK-Ullei  Ho  oh  Wren,  Autkm. 


b.  UucogatUr.  (Bd.) 
hCWlekll,  I  Sd.    PZ1.   1S5SI,   372  <Ottlwa).— dm  Pr.    Phils.    And.    1866,    78 
•  ).-jftmA.  R*i>.  Orn.  Span.  1874,  101  (Arizona). 
bcwlckl,  Gni«,  IWi,  1863,  164  (Arlioni). 
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Thryothorog  beWUkll  var,  leucog«Sterf  Bd.  Rev.  AB.  S.  1864,  187  (not  Trog.  Uucogastra 
Gould,  PZ9.  1636,  89,  which  is  of  a  different  genu*).— Co  u«,  Key,  1872.  m.—Yarr.  fy 
Hensk.  Rep.  Orn.  Spec*.  1874,9.—  Hena k.  ibid.  41.— fl.  B.  $  R.  NAB.  i.  1874,  147. 

Tbryothorus    ewick    b.  leucogaster,  Coua,  bnw.  1874,  31. 

Tbryothorus  bewlckl  var.  leucogaster,  Hen$k.  Lilt  B.  Ariz.  1875,  155 ;  Expl.  W.  100  M.  181 

Thrlothorus  leucogatiter,  Coop.  Am.  Nat.  iiL  1869, 474, 479. 

White-be)  lied  Wren,  Author: 

c  tpiluruM. 

Troglodltes  bewlckll,  Ornith.  Com*.  Jonra.  Phila.  Acad.  vii.  1637,  193. 

Troglodytes  bewlCkll,  Towns.  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  1839.  154.— Gamb.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  iii.  1646, 

113.— M»A.  PRRR.  vl.  1857,  m.—fXant.  Pr.  Phil*.  Acad.  1859,    191   (Fort  Tejoo).- 

Httrm.  PRRR.  x.  1859,  40.— C.  *r  S.  NHWT.  1863,  189. 
Tbryothorus  bewlckl,  Brown,  Ibis,  1668.  421  (Vancouver). 
ThryothorUS  bewlCkll  var.  spllurus,  Bd.  Rev.  AB.  i.  1864,  IM.—Oouu,  Key,  1872,  86  —B.  B. 

4  R.  NAB.  i.  1874,  147.—  NeU.  Pr.  Bout.  Soc.  xviL  1875,  357. 
Tbryothorus  be  wick  I  i  e.  spllurus,  Ooues,  BNW.  1874, 31. 

Troglodytes  spllurus,  Vig.  Zool.  Voy.  Blow.  1839,  18,  pi.  4.  f.  ).—Bp.  CA.  i.  1850,  222. 
Tbryothorus  spllurus,  Coop.  B.  Cal.  1.  1870,  69,  fig. 

Hab. — Eastern  United  States,  north  to  the  Middle  States  and  Minnesota. 
Var.  leucogaster,  Southwestern  United  States  and  southward  in  Mexico. 
Var.  spllurus,  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  and  Lower  California. 

Ch.  SP. —  6*  9  Cinereo-brunneuSj  infrh,  drier eo-alb us;  strigd 
8uperciliari  albd;  caudd  nigricante,  rectricibw  mediis  cinereo- 
multifasciatis,  cceteris  alboterminatis,  pogonio  exteriore  rectricis 
extimce  albo-fasciato. 

$  9 ,  adult :  Above  uniform  clear  ashy-brown.  Below  clear  ashy-white, 
pure  white  on  the  middle  parts.  A  long,  strong,  white,  superciliary  stripe 
from  the  nostrils  to  the  sides  of  the  nape,  and  auriculars  speckled  with  white. 
A  number  of  concealed  white  spots  on  the  rump,  which  only  show  on  dis- 
turbing the  plumage.  Quills  of  the  wings  fuscous,  the  inner  feathers  very 
obsoletely  waved  with  the  color  of  the  back.  Two  middle  tail-feathers 
closely  and  regularly  barred' with  pure  dark  ash  and  black;  the  others 
black,  with  irregular  white  or  ashy-white  tips,  the  outer  web  of  the  exterior 
feather  barred  with  white.  Length, 5$-5f  inches;  extent,  Of ;  wing,  2-2|; 
tail,  °4-2} ;  bill,  £  ;  tarsus,  f . 

This  is  the  best  marked  of  the  races  currently  quoted,  in  the  clearer  ashy- 
brown  of  the  upper  parts,  white  shaded  with  pure  ash  rather  than  with 
brown  on  the  under  parts,  obsoleteness  of  the  transverse  marking  on  the 
inner  secondaries,  abundance  and  size  of  the  concealed  white  spots  on  the 
rump,  and  length  of  the  tail.  The  Pacific  coast  form  (T.  spilurus  Vig.),  which 
shares  this  length  of  tail,  has  the  bill  even  longer  (about  jf)  and  the  browner 
coloration  of  typical  bewicki;  the  spots  on  the  rump  are  as  numerous  as  in 
the  Coloradoan  form. 

A  technical  point  affecting  nomenclature  here  requires  passing  notice. 
This  bird  is  not  Troglodytes  leuoogostra  of  Gould,  as  supposed  by  Professor 
Baird,  Gould's  bird  being  the  same  that  was  afterward  desoribed  as  Cyphorinus 
pusillus  by  Dr.  Sclater  (P.  Z.  S.  1859,  372),  and  consequently  not  even  of  the 
same  genus.  The  Cyphorinus  would  consequently  stand  as  C.  leucogaster 
(Gould),  and  the  Thryomanes  remain  T.  bewioki  leucogaster  (Baird,  1864).  See 
Ibis,  1874,  p.  — ,  where  the  point  is  elucidated  by  Mr.  Salvin.  In  the  "  Nomen- 
claim  Avium  Neotropioalium"  (p.  155),  Gould's  bird  is  made  the  type  of  a  new 
genus  and  called  Uropsila  leuoogostra. 
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BEWICK'S  Wren,  of  the  White-belHed  variety,  is  a  common 
bird  in  the  Colorado  Basin.  At  Fort  Whipple,  I  fouud  it 
to  be  the  most  abundant  and  characteristic  representative  of 
its  family  5  it  resides  there  during  the  whole  year,  aud  seems 
as  indifferent  in  its  choice  of  resorts  as  it  is  in  regard  to  the 
changes  of  tbe  seasons.  There  is  no  occasion  to  enlarge  upon 
its  habits,  since  they  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  its 
eastern  relative,  which  have  already  been  sufficiently  described 
by  other  writers  besides  myself.  What  I  regard  as  probably 
the  best  accouut  we  have  is  that  contributed  by  Mr.  Ridgway 
to  the  "Hi8toryof  North  American  Birds77.  My  "Birds  of 
the  Northwest77  contains  some  additional  information. 


Western  House  Wren 

Troglodytes  do m en t tens  parkmanl 

a.  dometticut 

MtUdllA  donestlca,  Bartr.  Trav.  Fla.  lat  Am.  ed.  1. 1791,  291. 

BylYte  iOHCSltca,  WiU.  AO.  L 1808,  129,  pi.  8,  f.  Z.—Bp.  Joaro.  Phils.  Acad.  iv.  1824,  187. 

Troglodytes  domestic*,  Oouee,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1875,  351. 

Troglodytes  SdOB,  Vieill,  OA8.  ii.  1807,  52,  pi.  107;  "  Noar.  Diat.  xxxIt.  1819,  506 ".— ty. 
Joam.  Phila.  Acad.  Iv.  1824,  187.— Bp.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ii.  1826,  92.— Aud.  OB.  i.  427 ; 
t.  470;  pi.  83.— Bp.  COL.  1838,  11.— Aud.  Syn.  1839,75.— Aud.  BA.  11.1841,  125,  pi.  120.— 
Boy,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1853,  312.— Tkompe.  NH.  Vermont,  1853,  84.— Woodh.  Sltg.  Rep. 
Zafli,  1853,  67.—  WaUet,  Rep.  Hlaaiaa.  1854,  318.— Kennie.  Tr.  IllinoU  Agrlc  Soc  L  1855, 
583.— Pratten,  ibid.  603.—  Putn.  Pr.  Eas.  Inat  i.  1856,  208.  —Haym.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1856,  288.— Bam.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1860,  1861,  437.— Verr.  Pr.  Em.  Inst,  lit  1869,  149.— 
JZd.Rey.  AB.  1864,  138.—  Hoy,  8mlthn.  Rep.  for  1864,  1865,  438.—  Mcttw.  Pr.  Ess.  Inat 
t.  1866,  88.— Caves,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xii.  1868,  10S.—HUI,  Am.  Nat.  iii.  1869,  49. —Naum. 
Am.  Nat.  Hi.  1869,  390— McLaugh.  Am.  Nat.  11L  I860,  614.— Abbott,  Am.  Nat  iv.  1870, 
540,  545.— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Init.  ▼!.  1871,  115.— Trippe,  Pr.  Boat  Soc.  xv.  1873.  236.— 
Ridg.  Am.  Nat.  viL  1873,  55a— B.  B.  Sr  R.  NAB.  1.  1874,  149,  pi.  9,  f.  5. 

Troglodytes  aedOB,  Peoo.  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839,314.— Nutt.  Han.  i.  2d  ed.  1840,  475.— Bp.  OA. 
1. 1850,  222.— Gerh.  Naum.  ill.  1853,  37.— Bead,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  vi.  1853,  399.— Bd.  BNA. 
1858,  367.— Maxim.  J.  f.  O.  1858,  109.— Allen,  Pr.  Em.  Inat.  Iv.  1864,  68.— Law.  Ann. 
Lye  N.  Y.  vUi.  1866,  283.— Coute,  Pr.  Em.  Inst.  v.  1868,  278.— Turnb.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 
27 ;  Phila.  ed.  20.— Oouee,  Key,  1872,  86.— Allen,  Ball.  MCZ.  ii.  1871,  265.—  AUen,  Am. 
Nat  Ti.  1872,  265,270,275—  Mayn.  Pr.  Boat.  Soc  xlv.  1872,  360.— AUen,  Am.  Nat  1873, 
362.— Afay*.  B.  Pla.  1873,  39.— Brew.  Pr.  Boat.  Soc  xriL  1875, 439.— Couee,  BNW.1874, 32. 

Hyleautthroasafdon,  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  i860, 407. 

Troglodytes  fnlvos,  Nutt.  Han.  1. 1832,  422. 

Troglodytes  farms,  Rick.  «•  Liat,  1837,  II  ".— Qlager,  J.  f.  O.  1854,  376. 

Troglodytes  ftnerleaims,  Aua\  OB.  U.  1834,  452,  pi.  179.— Bp.  COL.  1838,  ll.— Peab.  Rep. 
Orn.  Han.  1839,  3l6.-Aud.  Syn.  1839,  75.— Aud.  BA.  U.  1841,  123,  pi.  119.—  Bp.  CA.  i. 
1850, 222.— Putn.  Pr.  Eaaex  Init  I.  1856.  208.— Bd.  BNA.  1858,  368.— Verr.  Pr.  En.  Inat 
111.  1862,  149.— Bd.  Rer.  AB.  1864, 141.— Law.  Ann  Lye.  N.  Y.  vlii.  1886,  283.— Oouet,  Pr. 
Em.  Inat.  v.  1868,  278.— Turnb.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 27 ;  Phila.  ed.  20. 

Troglodytes  ABaerieana,  Brew.  Joarn.  Bost  Soc.  1837.  437. 

Trsglodytes  ftnerleABUS,  Tkomps.  N.  H.  Vermont,  1853,  85. 

HyleasthroBS  amerleftius,  Cab.  j.  f.  o.  i860, 407. 
Troglodyte  edon.  V.  1.  c  1807.— LeM.  Ola.  Canad.  1861, 182. 
HOBSe  Wren,  Authors. 
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b.  parkmani 

Troglodltes  fUWm,  Ornitk.  Oomm.  Joarn.  Phila.  Acad.  vIL  1837, 193. 
Troglodytes  Calms,  Towns.  Joarn.  Pblla.  Acad.  viH.  1839,  154. 

Troglodytes  parknan II,  And.  OB.  v.  1839.  310.— Aud.  Syn.  1939,  75.—  Towns.  Joarn.  Palla, 
Acad.  1839,  154.— JVittf.  Man.  1.  3d  ed.  1840,  483.— Aud,  BA.  II.  1841,  133,  pi.  132. 

Troglodytes  parknannl,  Bp.  CA.  l  1850,  &2.—Bd.  bma.  1858,  m-Bd.  u.  8.  Mei.  B. 

Snrr.  ii.*pt.  11.  1859,  13.—  Xnnt.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1859,  191.— 0.  *&  NHWT.  I860,  191.- 
Bd.  Ireg'g  Rep.  pt  v.  1861,  6.— BlakisL  Into,  lv.  186*. 5  (Stttkatchewan) ;  1863,  67.—  Hawd. 
Tr.  Am.  Phlloc  80c  xli.  1862,  164.—  Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1864,  14»».— Ooues,  Ibis,  186),  164.- 
Coius,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  78.— Brown,  Ibta,  1868,  481.— Cbrp.  B.  CaL  1.  1870,  71,  fig.- 
OWp.  Pr.  Gala.  Acad.  1870.  75.— Ooop.  Am.  Nat.  It.  1871,758.— Allen,  Am.  Nat  vi.  1872, 
275. -Mcrr.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Snrv.  1873,  673,  713.— Ri^.  Am.  Nat.  viil.  1874,  300. 

Troglodytes  parkmani,  Aiken,  Pr.  Boat.  80c  xv.  1873,  196. 

Troglodytes  parkmaDBll,  Stev.  U.  8.  0«ol.  Sarv.  for  1870,  1871,  464. 

Troglodytes  *don,  S.  *R.  FBA.  li.  1831,316,  fig.  (Rocky  Mountain*). 

Troglodytes  aedon,  Heerm.  PRRR.  x.  1859,  4\.-Holden,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc  xv.  1873,  196. " 

Troglodytes  ssdon  var.  parkmannt,  Ooue$,  Key,  1872,  87.— Rid%> .  Ball.  E«.  Intt  v.  1873. 
180.— ran-.  ifHensk.  Rep.  Orn.  8pec«.  1874,  8.— B,  B.ifR.  NAB.  L  1874,  151.— Alia 
Pr.  Bost  Soc.  xvlL  1874,  50.— Nelson,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc  xvli.  1875,  357. 

Troglodytes  aedon  var.  parkniaillll,  Ooues,  BN  W.  1874,  32.— Hensk.  Rep.  Orn.  Spec*.  1874, 
41,  57,  74,  \0l.—ticn*h.  Zool.  Expl.  W.100  Merid.  1876,  184. 

Troglodytes  aedOB  var.  parkmani,  Allen,  Am.  Nat.  vll.  1873,  362.— Trippe  apad  Cones,  BNW. 
1874.  231.—  /fata*.  Li»t  B.  Aria.  1875,  155. 

Troglodytes  SylvestrlS,  Gamb.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  iii.  1846,  113. 

Troglodytes  am er lean U8f  Gamb.  Joarn.  Phila.  Acad.  L  1647,  33.— Jfterm.  Joarn.  Phila.  Acad.  iL 
1853, 263.— ffenry.Pr. Phila.  Acad.  rli.  1855,309;  xl.  1859,  107.— flam.  PRRR.  x.  1859, 41. 

Park  ma  nV  or  Parkmann's  Wren,  Western  Hoose  Wren,  Autkors. 

Hab. — Of  the  typical  form,  Eastern  Uuited  States  and  British  Provinoes; 
-west  to  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  &c.  Of  var.  parkmani,  United  States 
from  the  high  central  plains  to  the  Pacific. 

Ch.  sr.  (b.  parkmani). —  S  9  Brunneus,  uropygio  vix  discolore, 
notceo,  alis  cauddque  fusco  transfaseiatis /  infi-h  brunneoalbidus^ 
abdomine  albicante,  hypochondriis  crissoque  fasciatis.  Statura 
T.  aedoniSj  Bed  alls  cauddque  longioribus. 

£  9 :  Brown  above,  little  brighter  on  the  romp,  nearly  everywhere  waved 
with  dusky,  strongest  on  the  wings  and  tail,  but  usually  very  appreciable 
on  the  whole  back  as  well.  Below  brownish-white,  becoming  nearly  pore 
white  on  the  belly,  obscurely  variegated  with  darker  markiogs,  which,  on 
the  flanks  and  crissum,  become  stronger  bars,  alternating  with  brown  and 
whitish  ones.  Bill  blackish  above,  pale  below ;  feet  brown.  Length,  5 
inches  or  a  little  more;  extent,  6f;  wing,  2  or  rather  more;  tail  almost 2. 

With  a  very  close  resemblance  to  typical  aedon,  this  form  differs  appreci- 
ably in  some  pdints  of  form  as  well  as  of  color.  The  wings  and  tail  are 
decidedly  longer,  and  this  elongation  of  the  wing  results  in  a  different 
relative  proportion  of  the  first  primary,  the  exposed  portion  of  which  in 
aedon  is  about  half  as  long  as  the  longest  primary,  while  the  same  in  park- 
mani is  only  about  half  as  long  as  the  second  primary.  The  Colorado  region 
furnishes  extreme  cases  of  this  difference,  as  it  also  does  of  the  paleness  of 
color  which  characterizes  the  western  style  of  House  Wren.  The  bird  has  ft 
faded  appearance  in  comparison  with  typical  atidon,  and  the  brownish  of  the 
rump  is  little  different  from  that  of  the  back. 
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I  derive  my  name  of  the  typical  House  Wren,  T.  domestic**,  as  Wilson  did 
his Sglviadomestica,  from  the  Motacilla  domestica  of  Bartram,  which  antedates 
Yieillot's  name  by  many  years.  The  cnrreut  orthography  of  the  latter 
(aim)  is  clearly  wrong,  since  it  is' fro  arjduv  (th.  aeido),  whence  properly 
atdon.  Nor  has  the  varietal  designation  of  the  Western  House  Wren  escaped 
maltreatment,  being  spelled  four  different  ways.  The  bird  having  been 
dedicated  to  Dr.  George  Park  man  (not  Parktnann)of  Boston,  its  name  should 
be  written  parkmam.  The  various  combinations  of  these  two  words  in  their 
several  shapes  result  in  a  curiously  involved  set  of  synonyms,  which  show 
that  the  care  to  be  expected  from  an  author  in  the  use  of  technical  terms  in 
scieoee  is  not  always  exercised.  I  am  free  to  speak  in  the  matter,  having 
been  myself  quite  as  gnilty  as  the  rest. 

Respecting  the  relationships  of  Audubon's  "  Wood  Wren  ",  T.  americanus, 
to  the  common  Honse  Wren,  there  seems  to  be  no  longer  a  doubt  that  the 
two  are  identical.  The  authors  of  the  u  History  of  North  American  Birds  ", 
while  agreeing  in  this  view,  differ  in  their  explanation  of  the  ascribed  char- 
acters of  the  "  Wood  Wren  ".  At  page  149  of  the  work  just  mentioned,  we 
read :— "  There  cau  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  the  T.  americanus  of  Audubon 
is  nothing  more  than  this  species  [T.  aeion]  in  dark,  accidentally  soiled 
pin  mage  (from  charcoal  of  burut  trees,  etc.)"  At  pages  151  and  152  of  the  same 
work,  the  following  statement  occurs : — "  Under  the  name  of  Troglodytes  amen* 
ctmu»,  or  Wood  Wren,  Mr.  Audubon  figured  and  described  as  a  distinct 
species  what  is  probably  only  a  somewhat  larger  and  darker  form  of  the 
present  species  [T.  aUdon],  hardly  distinct  enough  to  be  treated  even  as  a 
race."  A  specimen  which  came  to  me  as  a  "  Wood  Wren" ,  under  color  of 
Aodobon's  personal  identification,  and  which  I  retain  in  my  cabinet,  is  noth- 
ing bat  a  House  Wren. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  Parkmau's  Wren,  I  wish  to  correct  an  im- 
portant error  into  which  Dr.  Brewer  has  fallen  respecting  the  distribution 
of  the  common  House  Wreu,  which,  be  states  (op.  cit.  p.  150),  "  is  not  ob- 
served in  any  portion  of  the  United  States  after  the  first  of  November  ". 
Bat  Andabou  found  his  "  Wood  Wren"  in  South  Carolina  in  winter;  the 
House  Wren  is  marked  "probably  resident"  in  my  List  of  the  Birds  of 
Sonth  Carolina ;  and  Mr.  Allen  found  it  on*  of  the  abundant  winter  birds  of 
Florida,  "  occurring  everywhere  ".  The  fact  is  that  the  South  Atlautic  and 
Gulf  States  are  exactly  the  winter  home  of  the  House  Wren;  there  may  be 
some  eztralimital  records,  indeed,  but  I  am  afraid  to  quote  any  of  the  sup- 
posed references,  as  I  have  not  satisfied  myself  that  the  bird  ever  winters 
anywhere  bnt  in  the  region  where  Dr.  Brewer  states  it  is  never  seen  in 
winter.  The  same  writer  says  further:— "This  species  does  not  appear  to 
be  found  bejond  the  southwestern  portion  of  Maine  and  the  southern  por- 
tions of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont."  I  understand  that  continuation  of 
its  alleged  extension  to  Nova  Scotia  would  be  desirable,  but  of  its  appearance 
in  Canada  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt.  In  the  interior,  it  also  extends  to 
the  British  Possessions.  I  have  myse  f  found  it  breeding  abuudautly  on 
the  Bed  River  of  the  North,  latitude  49°  N. 

IN  comparing  the  habits  of  Parkmau's  Wren  with  those  of 
its  eastern  relative,  we  must  not  regard  the  matter  from  the 
standpoint  usually  assumed.    Being  familiar  with  the  ways  of 
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the  semi-domesticated  House  Wren,  we  unconsciously  consider 
the  traits  it  has  acquired  in  populous  regions,  and  the  con- 
sequent modification  of  its  habits,  to  be  natural,  and  are  apt 
to  contrast  our  bird's  somewhat  artificial  mode  of  life  with  the 
primitive  manner  in  which  the  other  still  lives.  Making  dae 
allowance  for  this,  we  find  that  the  alleged  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  two  birds,  have  little  foundation  in  fact.  Nor  have 
circumstances  altered  the  case  to  the  extent  some  suppose; 
for  the  behavior  of  these  Wrens  is  still  the  same  when  they  are 
placed  under  similar  conditions.  Parkmau's  Wreu  accepts  the 
situation  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  civilization, 
as  readily  as  the  House  Wren  did  in  the  beginning;  while  the 
latter  remains  in  some  places  unaffected  by  the  settlement  of 
the  country.  Such  is  the  case  in  Florida,  for  instance,  where 
Mr.  J.  A.  Alleu  studied  its  habits.  "  The  term  '  house '  wren," 
he  remarks,  "  usually  applied  to  this  bird,  is  decidedly  a  mis- 
nomer, since  it  frequents  the  fields,  the  thickets,  and  even  the 
forest,  as  much  as  the  vicinity  of  houses.  In  the  wilds  of 
Florida,  where  human  habitations  are  few,  there  is  nothing 
whatever  in  its  habits  to  suggest  this  name." 

The  Western  House  Wren  is  abundant  in  the  Colorado  Basin 
in  all  suitable  localities;  that  is,  in  wooded  and  shrubby  places. 
With  refereuce  to  the  region  at  large,  the  bird  is  resident,  being 
found  in  all  parts  at  one  season  or  another.    Yet  it  is  perfectly 
migratory.     At  Fort  Whipple,   I  noticed  its  arrival  iu  that 
elevated  locality,  from  its  winter  resorts  in  lower  portions  of 
Arizona,  about  the  130th  of  April ;  and  it  remained  until  October. 
It  is  nearly  a  mouth  later  in  appearing  in  the  northerly  mount- 
ainous portions  of  the  watershed,  as  in  Colorado  Territory  for 
instance;  and  it  there  disappears  iu  September.   Some  individ- 
uals continue  their  migration  till  they  reach  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  United  States.     Its  extension  in  the  other  direction 
is  less  definite,  and  may  perhaps  depend  upon  our  interpretation 
of  the  geographical  race  which  lias  been  described  from  Mexico. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  typical  House  Wreu,  I  do  not  venture  to 
take   into  consideration  auy  of    the   extralimital  quotations 
which   may  or  may  not  actually  refer  to  our  species.     The 
probability  is,  that  true  par  km  ani  does  not  extend  into  Mexico, 
except  perhaps  for  a  little  way,  and  only  in  wiuter;  the  corre- 
sponding resident  "  House"  Wren  of  that  country  being  what 
is  called  var.  aztecus. 

In  its  nidification,  Parkman's  Wren  agrees  so  closely  witb 
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its  eastern  congener  that  one  account  would  do  for  both.  We 
have  only  to  remember  that  it  does  not  yet  generally  avail 
itself  of  the  artificial  accommodations  that  its  relative  usually 
selects,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are  comparatively  few 
such  resorts  to  be  found  where  it  lives.  Nevertheless,  it  shows 
the  same  readiness  to  do  so  whenever  opportunity  offers,  and 
is  rapidly  growiug  semi-domesticated  in  settled  parts  of  the 
West.  The  nests  of  both  birds  are  remarkable  for  the  endless 
variety  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  the  dimen- 
sions which  they  sometimes  attain,  and  the  diversity  of  the 
sites  selected  for  them.  The  birds  seem  to  be  afflicted  with  an 
insambile  const  ruendi  cacoethes  (to  borrow  a  simile  from  Juvenal), 
which  impels  them  to  keep  on  building  after  they  have  built 
enough  for  any  practicable  purpose.  Their  notion  seems  to  be, 
that  whatever  place  they  select,  be  it  large  or  small,  must  be 
completely  filled  with  a  lot  of  rubbish  before  they  can  feel  com- 
fortable about  it.  When  they  nest  in  a  knot-hole,  or  any  cavity 
of  inconsiderable  dimensions,  the  structure  is  a  mass  of  sticks 
and  other  trash  of  reasonable  bulk ;  but  tbe  case  is  otherwise 
when  they  get  behind  a  loose  weather-board,  for  instance, 
where  there  is  room  enough  for  a  dozen  nests;  then  they  never 
know  when  to  stop.  I  witnessed  a  curious  illustration  of  their 
14 insane"  propensities  in  one  case  where  a  pair  found  their 
way  through  a  knot-hole  into  one  of  those  small  sheds  which 
stands  in  the  back-yard,  with  a  well-worn  path  leading  to  the 
house,  showing  its  daily  use.  (It  should  be  premised  that  a 
wren  likes  to  get  into  its  retreat  through  the  smallest  possible 
orifice;  if  the  entrance  be  small  enough,  there  cannot  be  too 
much  room  inside;  and,  when  the  hole  is  unnecessarily  large, 
it  is  ofteu  closed  up  to  the  right  size.)  Having  entered  through 
a  nice  little  hole,  into  a  dark  place,  the  birds  evidently  supposed 
it  was  all  right  inside,  aud  began  to  build  in  a  corner  under 
the  roof,  where  the  joists  came  together.  Though  annoyed  by 
freqnent  interruption,  the  indefatigable  little  creatures,  with 
almost  painful  diligence,  lugged  in  their  sticks  till  they  had 
made  a  pile  that  would  fill  a  bushel,  and  I  cannot  say  they 
would  not  have  filled  the  whole  shed  had  they  not  been  com- 
pelled to  desist;  for  they  were  voted  a  nuisance,  and  the  hole 
was  stopped  up.  The  size  of  the  sticks  they  carried  in  was 
enormous  in  comparison  with  their  own  stature  ;  it  seemed  as 
if  they  could  not  lift  them,  much  less  drag  the  crooked  pieces 
through  such  a  narrow  orifice.    These  coarse  materials,  it  will 
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be  remembered,  are  only  the  foundation  of  a  nest,  as  it  were; 
their  use  in  places  where  there  is  no  real  occasion  for  such  a 
mass  of  trash  is  evidently  the  remaining  trace  of  primitive 
habits.  Inside  this  pile  of  material,  there  is  a  compact  cup-like 
nest  proper!  of  various  flue  soft  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances. The  birds  are  extremly  prolific,  ordiuarily  laying  six 
or  eight  eggs;  and  they  will  continue  to  deposit  more  if  the 
nest  be  robbed — sometimes  to  the  number  of  three  or  four 
full  clutches.  The  eggs  themselves  are  too  well  known  to 
require  description.  As  to  the  sites  of  the  nest,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  speak  in  specific  terms.  The  old  hat  Audubon 
drew  has  become  historic ;  the  sleeve  or  pocket  of  a  coat  hung 
up  in  an  outhouse — a  box  in  a  chaise  from  which  the  birds 
were  often  ejected,  and  to  which  they  as  often  returned — boxes, 
jars,  or  gourds  set  up  for  Martins — skull  of  an  ox  or  horse- 
nest  of  another  bird — are  among  the  odd  places  the  birds 
have  been  known  to  fancy.  In  the  West,  favorite  locations 
for  Parkman's  Wren  are  a  rift  in  an  old  stump  or  log,  or  the 
crevice  between  a  strip  of  partially  detached  bark  and  thetruuk 
of  a  tree — places  which  give  full  scope  for  its  inveterate  likiug 
to  fill,  up  a  cavity  to  an  unlimited  extent  and  then  barricade 
the  entrauce. 


Winter  Wren 

A  north  lira  troglodytes  hyemnlls 

MotttllU  troglodyte*,  partly,  of  some  early  authors. 

Sylvia  troglodytes,  Wil$.  AO.  I  1808,  139,  pi.  8.  f.  6.—Bp.  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  iv.  1894,  187.- 
Haym.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  vilL  IOS6,  288. 

Anorthnra  troglodytes,  Coues,  Key,  1872,  87.  f.  30. 

Troglodytes  hy  email*,  VieilL  "  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  xxxlv.  18l9,  514  n;  "  EM.  1L  1893.  470  ".— A  k 
R.  FBA.  II.  1831,  318.— Bp.  COL.  1838,  11.— And.  OB.  It.  1838,  430,  pi.  360;  8yn.  1839, 
76;  BA.  11.  1841,  128,  pL  121.— iVatt.  Man.  i.  2d  ed.  1840,  481.— Gir.  BLI.  1844,  72—  Bp. 
CA.  I.  1850,  222.— Hoy,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vi  1853,  310.— Read,  Ibid.  399.—Tkamp$.  Ver- 
mont, 1853,  Bi.—Kenuic.  Tr.  III.  Agrlc.  80c.  1.  1855,  583.— Pratten,  ibid,  603.— Set.  PZS. 
1856,  290  (El  Jaeale,  Mexico).— Kntel  Pr.  Bout.  Soc.  vi.  1857,  233.— Maxim.  J.  f.  O.  1858, 
109.— Willi*,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1858,  1859,  282  (Nova  Scotia).— Xant.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xi. 
1859,  191  (Port  Tejon,  Cal.).— Scl.  Cat.  AB.  1860,  23.— O.  <r&  NHWT.  1860,  191.- 
Wktaton,  Ohio  Agrlc  Rep.  I860,  365,  no.  12«.— Bam.  Smith*.  Rep.  for  I860,  1861,  437.- 
Boardm.  Pr.  Bout.  Soc  Ix.  1862,  126.— Vtrr.  ibid.  138.—  Vwr.  Pr.  Em.  Imt.  ill  1862,  149- 
fid.  Rev.  AB.  1864,  144.— Hoy.  Smith*.  Rep.  for  1664,  1865,  438.— Dreu.  Ibia.  2d.  wr.  I. 
1865,  485  (San  Antonio,  Texas).— Lawr.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  vlil  1866.  283.— Mcllwr.  Pr. 
E«s.  Inst.  t.  1866,  88.— Broun,  Ibi«,  2d,  ser.  Iv,  1868,  421  (Vancouver).— Allen,  "Horn. 
Bo»t.  Soc.  i.  1868,  494".— Titrnb.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  27;  Phila.  ed.  20.— Ooop.  Am.  Nat.  ill. 
1869,  74,  75.— Ooop.  B.  Cal.  I  1870,  W,  fig.—  Abbott,  Am.  Nat  Iv.  1870,  543,  545.— Tripp*, 
Pr.  En.  Imt.  vl.  1871,  115.— Afay*.  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  zlv.  1872,  360;  B.  Pla.  1873,40.- 
Trippe,  Am.  Nat.  vl.  1872,  47.— Show,  B.Kans.1873,  6.— Brew.  Pr.  Boat.Soc.xvli.  1875,  439. 

Troglodytes  klemftlf*,  Poabodf,  Rep.  Orn.  Hun  1639,  316. 
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bstlltjles  (AnnrlBura>hjrmalls,  Bd.  BS"A.  1858,  3BB.— Attn,  Pr.Bn.  IniL  !v.  1854,  68.— 

itunhiM  hjenalls,  (hut,  *Pr, 

..18t».  378.— G»<«,  Pr.  Bo« 

B«!L  MUZ.  il.  1871. 367.— 7Wpp*  Am.  Nut  vli,  1873.  498. 
tmMlleft  europjrus,  Bp.  Jonm.  Phlla.  Acad,  iv.  1834,  188.— Up.  Aon.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  II.  1836, 

31,  HC-iVini,  Hid.  I.  1833.  437. 
rrmWIIw  eunipw  u>,  0n.ii*.  Conn.  Jonm.  PbUa.  And.  vli.  1837,  133  (Columbia  River). 
lIMtiiralroiclodjIrsror.  hi  emails,  Ctmn.  K«y.  1872,  351.— Couu,  BNW.  1874.  33. 
TntMyles  pan' n las  mr.  by  emails,  ffi<^r>.  Bull.  En.  last  v.  1873.  180  (Colorado).— B.  B. 

<rft  NAB.  L  1874,  155,  pi.  9,  flea.  9.  10. 
iHllOiJlt  J  hyena  I  Is  mr.  pad  lieu*,  Bd.  Ret,  AB.  I.  1864,  145. 
THflMrU)  d'hivrr.  UK.  Ola.  Csoad.  1801,  183. 
filter  Wren ,  A  Maori. 

Hab.— North  America  at  large,  mid  portions  of  Mexico  (Cordova,  Sdater). 

CH.  SP. —  3  9  Brunneus,  posticd  magis  ru/escens,  obsoleti  fuseo- 
fmiata,  pogoitiis  exterioribus  remigum  exteriorum  albidofascia- 
tu;  infra  brunneo-albida,  posticd  branneseens,  ventre  into,  hypo- 
rAmdrtu  crissoqve  fusco  et  albido  undulating  caudA  alis  breviore. 

(9:  Above  brown,  duller  before,  brighter  behind,  most  of  the  back, 
together  with  the  tail  and  inner  wing-quills,  banded  with  dusky,  the  mark- 
ing! obsolete  on  the  back,  where  they  are  usually  accompanied  by  whitish 
specks,  strongest  on  the  wings  and  tail.  Outer  webs  of  several  of  the  pri- 
maries regularly  barred  with  brownish-white,  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
outer  ba.ni  of  the  wings.  An  inconspicuous  whitish  superciliary  line.  Below 
brownish,  paler  or  whitish  anteriorly,  the  lower  belly,  flanks,  and  criasnm 
heavily  waved  with  dusky  and  whitish  bars.  Bill  slender,  straight,  decid- 
edly shorter  than  the  head.  Tail  much  shorter  than  the  wings.  Lengtb, 
ibooH;  extent,  H-6J;  wing,  1};  tail,  lj ;  bill,  *-,;  tarsus,  middle  toe,  and 
claw  together,  about  It. 


With  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Honse  Wren,  this  species  is  immedi- 
ately distinguished  by  the  very  short  tail,  beyond  which  the  outstretched 
feet  reach  considerably,  the  very  heavy  coloring  of  the  lower  hind  parts,  and 
other  characters, 

A  slight  variety,  padfieiu,  in  which  the  general  colors  are  darker,  and  the 
obsolete  markings  of  tbe  back  almost  inappreciable,  and  unaccompanied  by 
12  B  C 
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whitish  dots,  has  been  described  from  the  Pacific  coast  region,  and  foiiDd  as 
far  east  as  Nevada. 

Anorthura  alascensis  is  more  decidedly  different,  in  the  larger  size,  and 
especially  the  great  size  and  pecnliar  shape  of  the  bill.  It  is  very  intimately 
related  to  A.  fumigatus  of  Japan,  and  appears  to  be  more  appreciably  different 
from  the  common  American  form  than  the  latter  is  from  the  European.  It 
has  been  thought  best  to  exclude  the  references  to  both  these  forms  from 
the  foregoing  synonymatic  list. 

WINTER  Wrens  hold  a  very  inconspicuous  place  among 
the  birds  of  the  Colorado  Basin,  probably  as  much  on 
account  of  their  actual  scarcity  as  of  their  shy  and  retiring 
habits.  I  never  saw  them  in  Arizona,  and  have  at  hand  no 
references  to  attest  their  presence  fairly  within  the  Colorado 
watershed.  It  is  less  improper,  however,  to  bring  them  into 
the  present  connection  on  the  strength  of  their  known  general 
distribution  than  it  would  be  to  exclude  them  because  they 
have  not  yet  been  seen  in  this  particular  region ;  especially 
since  they  have  been  fouud  in  Colorado  Territory,  in  Nevada, 
in  California  to  Fort  Tejon,  and  in  portions  of  Mexico.  Of 
their  movements  within  the  present  area,  we  remain  igno- 
rant; that  they  occur  in  winter  there  is  no  doubt,  but  whether 
any  breed  in  the  higher  portions,  or  whether  all  retire  north- 
ward in  spring,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  former  supposition  is 
more  probable,  since  the  birds  have  been  found  breeding  in 
some  of  the  Middle  States,  the  Northern  States  and  north- 
ward, and  such  dispersion  in  summer  argues  in  the  case  of  any 
bird  that  extends  across  the  continent  a  summer  residence  in 
the  more  elevated  districts  of  the  Southwestern  Territories. 
For  a  general  account  of  the  distribution  and  habits  of  this 
species  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  "  History  of  North  Ameri- 
can Birds",  the  "Birds  of  the  Northwest",  aud  other  earlier 
treatises. 


Long-billed  Marsh  Wren 

Telnmtody  tes  pal  as tr is 

MotACtlla  palUfttrlS,  Bartr.  Tray.  Fla.  1st  Am.  ©d.  1791,  291. 

(ferthlftpalnstrlS,  mu.  AO.  il.  18in,  58,  pi.  12,  f.  4.— flp.  Journ.  Phils.  Acad.  tr.  1824.  30.- 

Xea«.  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  4W.—Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst.  lv.  1864,  117. 
Troglodytes  palnBtrfs,  Bp.  Journ.  Phlta    Acad.  iv.  1824,  30.— Bp.  Ana.  Lye  N  V.  iL  1826, 

93.-5.  ifR.  FBA.  il.  1831,  319,  flg.  flat.  55°).— Aud.  OB.  L   1831,  500,  pi.  100.—  Nua. 

Man.  1.  1832,  439.— Brew.  Journ.  Boat  Soc.  1837,  437.— Aud.  Syn.  1839,  77.— Pea*.  Rep. 

Ora.Mass.  1839,  316.— iVaM.  Man.  2d  ed.  i.  1840,  i9b.—Aud.  HA.  11. 1841, 135, pi.  123.— O^. 

BLI.  1844, 78.— Qamb.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  Hi.  1846,  113  (California).— Hoy,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 

▼1. 1853,  £2.— Read,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  vi.  1853,  399.— Qloger,  J.  f.  O.  1854,  377.— ffcary, 
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Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  vii.  1855,  309  (New  Mexico).— Kennic.  Tr.  III.  Agric.  Soc.l.  1855,  583.— 

Put*.  Pr.  En.  Inst  i.  1856,  808.— ScL  PZS.  1856,  290  (Cordova).— Nevb  PRRR.  vi.  1857, 

80.—  Heerm.  PRRR.  z.  18.M).  51.—  Scl.  Ibis,  1  1859,  8  (Guatemala).— Reinh.  Ibii,  ill.  1861,  5 

(Greenland).— Trippe,  Pr.  Em.  InHt.  vL  1871,  115. 
TlrTOthoras palBStrla,  Bp.  COL.  1838,  11.— Burnett,  Vr.  Boat  Soc.  !▼.  1851.  116.— Turnb. 

B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  27  ;  Phila.  ed.  90. 
ChtOthoras  (TelHatodytCS)  palBfttrls,  Bd.  BSA.  1858.  364.— Couet  ifPrent.  Smiths.  Rep.  for 

1861,  1862,  410.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  !▼.  1864,  83. 
CiStOthOfU*  palOStf  Is,  Xantut,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xi.  1859,  191.—  Wheat.  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  1860, 

365.— C.  fyS.  NHWT.  1860,  190.— Scl.  GAB.  1861,  22.—  Hayd.  Tr.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  xii. 

1862, 163.—Blakitt.  Ibis,  1862,  5  (Saskatchewan) ;  1863,  67.— Scl.  PZS.  1864,  172  (City  of 

Mexico).— Bd.  Rev.  1864,  147.— Couet,  Ibis,  1365,  164  (Arizona) ;  1866,  265.— Couet,  Pr. 

Phila.  Acad.  1866,  78  (Arizona).— Mcllw.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  v.  1866,  87.— Law.  Ann.  Lye.  N. 

Y.  viii.  1866,  283.—  AlUn,  Am.  Nat.  i.  1867,  161.— Couet,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst. v.  1868, 278.— Coop. 

B.  Cal.  I.  1870,  75,  fig.— Mayn.  Nnt.  Guide,  1870,  98.— Allen,  Bull.  MCZ.  II.  1871,  267;  ill. 

1872, 175— Allen,  Am.  Nat  vi.  1872,  396.— Aiken,  Pr.  Boat  Soc.  xv.  1872,  196.— Mayn. 

B.  Pla.  1873.  42.— Afsrr.  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Terr,  for  1872,  1873,  673,  713.— B.  B.  *  R. 

NAB.  1.  1874.  161,  figs.  pi.  9.  f.  6.— Brew.  Pr.  Boat  Soc.  xviil.  1875,  439.— /fens*.  List  B. 

Arii.  1875.  155. 
TclMfttoijtcS  pslastrlS,  Henry,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xi.  1859,  107  (New  Mexico).— Couet,  Pr. 

Bost.  8oc,  xli.  1868,  108.—  Couet,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  xxiii.  1871,  19— Oouee,  Key,  1872,  87.— 

Ridg.  Am.  Nat.  viL   1873,  200.— Ridg.  Bull.  Ens.  Inst.  v.  1873,  180  (Colorado).— Couet, 

BNW.  11*74.  34. 
ClstOlkorns  pmlustrls  var.  paladlCOla,  Bd.  RAH.   1864,   149  (Western  United  States).— B. 

B.  &  R.  NAB.  i.  1874,  161.— Henth.  Zool.  Expl.  W.  100  Merid.  1876,  185. 
Tehmatodyies  palUStrlS  var.  palOdlCOla,  Yarr.  4-  Henth.  Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874,9 Henth. 

Ibid.  41,  74,  101. 
TarjOthonu  amnilnCU*,  VicilL  "Nonv.  Diet.  d'Hist  Nat.  xxxiv.  1819,  58"  (not  of  O AS.  11. 

1807,  pi.  108). 
Troglodytes  arandlBaceitS,  Qunb.  Journ.    P.illa.    Acad.  i.   1817,  33  (California).— Reinh. 

"  Vidensk.  Meddel.  for  1853,  1854, 81 "  (Greenland).— Reinh.  J.  f.  0. 1854,  438  (the  same). 
Tbryotoras  arnatlnaeeus,  Bp.  CA.  i.  1850,  220. 
lelHatttytes  araatinaeeiis  Oab.  MM.  L  1850,  78  (type  of  genus). 
Nana  Wren,  Long-hilled  Karsh  Wren,  Salt-water  Marsh  Wrea,  Vulg. 

Hab. — Temperate  North  America,  and  Mexico;  south  to  Guatemala; 
accidental  in  Greenland.  Breeds  throughout  its  North  American  range; 
winters  on  the  southern  border  and  southward. 

Ch.  sp. —  &  9  Brnnneu*,  pileo  fuscescente;  interscapulio  nigro, 
dbo-striato;  infrd,  ex  brunneo  albidus. 

&  9 :  Above  clear  brown,  unbarred,  the  middle  of  tbe  back  with  a  large 
black  patch  sharply  streaked  with  white.  Crown  of  head  usually  darker 
than  the  back,  often  quite  blackish.  A  dull  white  superciliary  line.  Wings 
fuscous,  the  inner  secondaries  blackish  on  the  outer  webs,  often  barred  or 
indented  with  light  brown.  Tail  evenly  barred  with  fuscous  and  the  color 
of  the  back.  Under  parts  white,  usually  quite  pure  on  the  belly  and  middle 
line  of  the  breast  and  throat,  but  much  shaded  with  brown  on  the  sides, 
flanks,  and  crissum.  Bill  blackish  above,  pale  below  ;  feet  brown.  Length, 
about  5  inches;  extent,  6i ;  wing,  lf-2;  tail  about  tbe  same ;  bill,  +  or  more; 
tarsus,  f-f. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  details  of  coloration  in  this  species, 
which  I  cannot,  however,  correlate  satisfactorily  with  any  special  sex,  age, 
or  season.  Sometimes  the  whole  crown  of  the  head  and  the  nape  are  quite 
blackish,  continuous  with  the  dorsal  patch.    This  is  especially  observed  in 
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young  birds;  in  which,  also,  the  white  stripes  on  the  bock  may  be  altogether 
wanting.  Coloradau  specimens  in  general  show  a  tendency  to  shorter  bill 
and  rather  more  barred  tail  and  its  coverts,  constituting  var.  paludicola  of 
Baird,  but  the  difference  even  in  extreme  cases  is  very  slight.  A  specimen 
from  Provo,  Utah,  is  curiously  bleached,  the  upper  parts  being  pale  gray. 

OF  the  common  Marsh  Wren  I  shall  have  but  a  word  to  say, 
respecting  its  presence  in  the  Colorado  Basin,  as  I  have 
already  given  an  extended  biographical  notice  in  the  u  Birds  of 
the  Northwest".  In  noting  its  general  distribution,  as  above 
given,  the  reader  will  of  course  supply  the  proviso  that  it 
occurs  only  in  suitable  places  throughout  this  range,  these 
being  marshy  or  swampy  tracts.  Now,  if  there  is  anything  the 
matter  with  most  of  the  Colorado  Basin — especially  with  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico — it  is  the  scarcity  of  water.  The  Marsh  Wreu 
is  therefore  restricted  in  this  region,  as  elsewhere,  to  the  com- 
paratively few  spots  which  afford  the  requisite  conditions ;  but 
in  these  particular  tracts  it  is  as  abundant  as  I  have  seen  it 
anywhere. 


Short-billed  Marsh  Wren 

Ciatothorns  atellaris 

Troglodytes  Stellar l8,  "Licht/'—Naum.  VD.  ill.  1823,  724  (Carolina).— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst. 

vi.  1671,  115  (Minnesota). 
ClStOthorvs  StelUrls,  Cab.  MH.  i.  1850.  77.— Bd.  BNA.  1858,  365.—  Wheat.  Ohio  Agric.  Rep. 

I860,  365- Barn.  Smith*  Rep.    for  1860,  1891,  436.— Set.  OAB.   1861,  22.— ffayd.  Tr. 

Amer.  Phllos.  Soe.  xii.  1862,  163  (Loup  Fork  of  Platte).— Oouee  o>  Prent.  Smiths.  Hep. 

for  1861,  1862.  410.— fid.  Rev.  AB.  1864,  146.—  Allen,  Pr.  Essex  Inst.  iv.  1864,  S3.— Later. 

Ann.  Lye.  vili.  1866, 283.—  Allen,  Am.  Nat.  1867,  161— Corns,  Pr.Bost.  Soc.  xii.  1868, 108.- 

Couee,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  v.  1868,  279.— Sumich.  Mem.  Bost.  Soc  1.  1869,  545  (Orizaba).— 

Mayn.  Nat.  Guide,  1870,  96.— Couee,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  20.— Allen,  Ball.  MCZ.il. 

1871,  167  (Florida  in  winter).— Parker,  Am.  Nat.  v.  1871, 168.— Couee,  Key,  1872,88.— 

Ridg.  Am.  Nat.  vii.  1873,  200.— Trippe,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xv.  1873,  S36  (Iowa).— Afoyn.  B. 

Fla.  1873,  43.— Snow,  B  Kansas,  1673,  6.—Coue$,  BNW.  1874,  36.— Bd.  Br.  fy  Ry.  NAB.  I. 

1874,  159,  pi.  9,  f.  7.—  Yarr.  fy  Henth.  Rep.  Orn.  8pecs.  1874,  9,  41  (Provo,  Utah).— Bme. 

Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xvli.  1875,  439.— Hen sk.  Zool.  Expl.  W.  100  Merid.  1876,  185  (Utah). 
ThryOthoms  StellarlS,  Turnb.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  27;  Phila.  ed.  20. 
Troglodytes  brOTlrostrU,  Nutt.  Man.  i.  1832,  436  (pagination  of  Mem.  Amer.  Acad,  quoted 

here);  Mem.  Amer.  Acad.  8ct.  new  series,  i.  "1833",  98,  flg.—  A  ud.  OB.  1L  1834,  427. 

pi.  175.— Bp.  CGL.  1838,  l\.—Peab.  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839, 315.— Aud.  Syn.  1839,  77.-JV*". 

Man,  i.  2d  ed.  1840,  493,  tig.— Aud.  BA.  IL  1841,  138,  pi.  Ui.—Bp.CAA.  185),  222.— Gerh. 

Nanm.  Hi.  1853,  37.— Hoy,  l*r.  Phila.  Acad.  1853,  312.— Read,  Pr.  Phila.  Aead.  1853. 399.- 

Kennic.  Tr.  111.  Agric  Soc.  1.  1855.  583.— Putn.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  i.  1856,  227. 

Short-billed  Harsh  Wren,  Fresh-water  Marsh  Wren,  Authors. 

The  synonymy  of  the  scarcely  different  b.  elegans  is: — 

OlstOthorns  elegans,  8.  6rS.  Ibis,  1.  1859, 8  (Guatemala) ;  it.  i860,  30  (Duefia*).— Bd.  Rev.  AB. 
1864,  146.— fSalv.  PZS.  1870,  182  (Veragna).— Bd.  Br.  e)  Ay.  NAB.  1.  1874,  159. 

Clstothorns  stellarls  6.  elegans,  Couee,  bnw.  1874,  36. 
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Hab.— Chiefly  eastern  province  of  the  United  States  ;  observed,  however, 
north  to  Massachusetts  and  Manitoba  (Couea),  and  west  to  Nebraska  (Hay den) 
and  even  Utah  (Henshaw).  Winters  in  the  Southern  States.  Var.  ekgans 
from  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 

Ch.  sp. —  £  2  Brunnens,  pileo  dorsoque  albo  et  nigro  striatis, 
rostro  brevi8*imo. 

$  9 :  Upper  parts  brown,  the  crown  and  most  of  the  back  Mackish,  streaked 
with  white.  Below  whitish,  shaded  with  clear  brown  across  the  breast  and 
along  the  sides,  and  especially  on  the  flanks  and  crissura,  the  latter  more  or 
less  indistinctly  barred  with  dusky  (often  inappreciable).  A  whitish  line 
over  the  eye.  Wings  and  tail  marked  as  in  the  last  species.  Upper  tail- 
coverts  decidedly  barred.  Bill  blackish  above,  whitish  below,  extremely 
small,  scarcely  half  as  long  as  the  head  ;  feet  brown.  Length,  4£;  extent, 
0;  wing  and  tail  each  about  If ;  bill,  J-*. 

The  streaking  of  the  head  and  that  of  the  back  are  usually  separated  by  a 
plain  nachal  interval ;  bnt  these  areas  often  run  together,  the  whole  bird 
above  being  streaked  with  whitish  and  blackish  upon  a  brown  ground. 
The  wings,  tail,  and  entire  under  parts  are  much  like  those  of  C.  pabutrli, 
from  which  the  species  is  immediately  distinguished  by  the  markings  of 
the  upper  parts  and  extremely  short  bill,  which  is  less  than  half  an  iuch  long. 

UNTIL  withiu  a  year  or  two,  the  Short-billed  Marsh  Wreu 
has  been  supposed  to  be  entirely  an  eastern  species,  the 
most  western  locality  quoted  being  Nebraska,  where  Dr.  Hayden 
found  the  bird  many  years  ago.  One  result  of  Mr.  H.  W. 
Henshaw's  observations  in  the  West  has  been  to  ascertain  its 
occurrence  in  Utah.  "  While  at  Provo,  Utah,"  says  this  writer, 
u  we  received  undoubted  evidence  of  its  existence  in  the  marshes 
of  the  river,  where  it  lived  in  company  with  the  precediug 
[the  Long-billed]  species.  Although  no  individuals  were 
actually  captured,  nests  and  eggs  were  seeu  which  had  been 
secured  in  this  locality.''  This  is  as  satisfactory  evidence  as 
if  the  bird  itself  had  been  secured,  for — as  should  be  mentioned 
even  in  the  most  cursory  notice  of  the  bird — the  eggs  differ 
from  those  of  all  its  congeners  in  being  pure  white,  without 
markings.  This  record  enables  me  to  bring  the  species  into 
the  present  connection,  as  one  of  the  rarities  of  the  Goloradan 
bird-fauna. 

What  little  information  1  have  been  able  to  add  to  the  com- 
mon store  from  ray  observations  will  be  found  in  ray  other 
book ;  it  relates  chiefly  to  the  abundance  of  the  bird  in  certain 
interior  regions,  in  comparison  with  its  apparent  rarity  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard. 


OHAPTEK  X.— LARKS 


Fam.  ALAUDULE 

WITH  the  Larks  we  enter  upon  an  entirely  different  group 
of  birds,  having  no  special  affinities  with  any  of  the 
preceding  families.  They  are  strictly  terrestrial,  as  indicated 
by  the  structure  of  the  feet ;  they  nest  on  the  ground,  where 
they  spend  the  time  when  not  on  wing;  are  usually  migratory, 
and  more  or  less  completely  gregarious  when  not  breeding. 
Theirs  is  a  mixed  diet  of  seeds,  insects,  &c.  The  Skylark  of 
Europe,  famous  for  its  song,  is  a  typical  member  of  this  group; 
and  others  are  highly  musical.  I  have  only  to  add  to  these 
slight  prcemonenda,  before  going  into  some  interesting  details, 
that  the  unpracticed  reader  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  the 
Larks  proper  with  certain  birds  loosely  called  "larks";  thus 
tbeTit/arfojOr  Pipits,  though  sharing  the  lengthened,  straight- 
ened hind  claw  and  elougated  inner  wing-quills  of  Alaudidn, 
belong  to  an  entirely  different  family,  the  Motacillidw;  while 
the  American  Field  Lark  is  one  of  the  Icteridce^  much  further 
removed. 

The  Alaudidw  are  remarkably  distinguished  from  other  oscine  Passere* 
by  the  anomalous  structure  of  the  tarsal  envelope.  The  tarsus  is  covered 
with  two  series  of  scutella,  oue  lapping  around  in  front,  the  other  around 
behind,  the  two  meeting  along  a.  groove  on  the  inner  face  of  the  tarsus ;  the 
tarsus  is  consequently  blunt  behind  as  well  as  in  front.  There  is  a  simple 
suture  of  the  two  series  of  plates  on  the  outer  face  of  the  tarsus ;  the  in* 
dividual  plates  of  each  series  alternate.  Now  in  all  this  there  is  seen  an 
approach  to — say  rather  but  little  departure  from — the  condition  of  the 
tarsus  afforded  by  the  clamatorial  or  non-oscine  Passeres,  in  which  the  rule 
is  that  the  tarsus  shows  a  Bingle  series  of  variously  or  irregularly  arranged 
plates  lapping  around  both  before  and  behind,  to  meet  like  a  scroll  along  a 
deep  suture  on  the  inner  face  of  the  bone.  Were  we  to  take  this  character 
alone  into  consideration  we  should  be  obliged  to  remove  the  Alaudida  from 
the  Oscines,  or  at  any  rate  place  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  series,  next  to 
the  CI  am  a  tores;  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  the  vocal  power  of  the  birds  is  of  a 
very  high  order.     As  Dr.  Cabanis  remarked  (Mus.  Hein.  i.  121)  shortly  after 
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,  establishing  (Ora.  Notizen,  ii.  327)  the  family  upon  these  tarsal  characters, 
its  position  is  "still  doubtful "  (noch  zweifdhaft).  Iq  G.  R.  Gray's  system, 
it  immediately  follows  his  Emberizidce  ;  and,  indeed,  some  of  the  Larks  bear 
no  slight  superficial  resemblauce  to  some  of  the  Bantings.  But  in  the 
sequence  of  oscine  families  adopted  in  the  present  and  other  of  my  works 
(which  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  employed  by  the  best  late  authori- 
ties in  this  country),  I  find  no  more  fitting  place  for  the  family  than  where 
I  ventured  to  put  it  in  the  li  Key" — next  to  the  Motacillida,  and  between 
the  foregoing  set  of  10-primaried  families,  and  such  9-priinaried  groups  as 
the  Motacillida,  Sylvicolidw,  and  Fringillidcd,  which  are  to  follow.  These  con- 
siderations lead  up  to  another  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Alaudidce  ; 
namely,  the  apparently  variable  number  of  the  primaries. 

The  number  of  primaries  among  oscine  birds,  whether  "  nine"  or  "ten", 
has  been  rightly  considered  an  important  item  in  classification,  ranking  in 
value  with  the  modifications  of  the  tarsal  envelops  just  discussed.     Oscine 
families,  and  even  groups  of  families,  are  conveniently  distinguished  by 
this  character,  and  as  naturally  as  by  the  "  booting  ",  or  scutellation,  of  the 
tarsus.    In  certain  families,  however,  the  distinction  fails  to  hold.     lathe 
Vireonidce,  for  instance,  species  of  the  same  genus  have  indifferently  "  niue" 
or  "  ten  "  primaries.    Thus,  Vireo  philadelpkictis  and  V.  gilvas  are  two  species 
so  much  alike  that  presence  or  absence  of  a  spurious  "  first "  primary  be- 
comes the  readiest  means  of  distinguishing  them.    Noting  this  remarkable 
circumstance  in  1865,  Professor  Biird  was  led  to  look  more  closoly  iuto  the 
matter.    His  results  are  summed  on  page  325  of  the  "  Review  of  American 
Birds"  (see  also  p.  160);  from  which  it  appears  that  in  those  Vireos  which 
seem  to  have  only  nine  primaries,  two  little  feathers,  distinct  in  size,  shape, 
and  to  some  extent  in  position  from  the  general  series  of  primary  coverts, 
are  found  at  the  base  of  the  supposed  first  primary  ;  while  in  those  Vireos 
with  an  obvious  spurious  first  prim  iry,  making  ten  in  all,  only  one  such 
feather  is  found.     "In  all  the  families  of  Passeres  where  the  existence 
of  niue  primaries  Usuppssod  to  bj  characteristic,"  he  ooutiruitH,  "  I  have 
invariably  found,  as  far  as  my  examinations  have  extended,  that  there  were 
two  of  the  small  feathers  referred  to,  while  in  those  of  ten  primaries  but 
one  could  be  detected."    He  does  not  specify  how  far  his  examinations 
extended. 

Believing  this  to  be  an  important  matter,  which  would  bear  further  investi- 
gation, I  have  been  led  to  look  into  the  question,  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results,  confirming  Professor  Baird's  observations  and  extending  them  to 
include  every  one  of  the  North  American  families  of  Oscines,  excepting,  per- 
haps, Laniidce  (in  Collurio)  and  Ampelidce  (in  Ampelis).  With  the  possible 
exception  of  the  two  genera  specified,  I  find,  on  examining  numerous  genera 
of  all  the  North  American  families,  that  those  ratedas  10-primaried  have 
but  one  of  these  little  feathers,  while  all  the  rest  have  two. 

In  clamatorial  Passeres,  perhaps  without  exception,  thdre  are  ten  fully 
developed  primaries,  the  first  of  which  may  equal  or  exceed  the  next  in 
length.  In  the  single  North  American  clamatorial  family  Tyrannidce,  I  find,' 
as  before,  only  one  of  these  little  feathers.  In  a  Woodpecker,  remarkable 
among  picariau  birds  in  possessing  only  nine  fully  developed  primaries,  the 
first  being  short  or  spurious,  there  is  also  but  one. 

It  seems  to  be  conclusively  proven  that  among  the  supposed  9-primaried 
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Horned  Lark 

Eremophiln  alpestria 

•        (General  reference*) 

AUnda  alpestria,  partly,  of  some  early  authors.— Yarr.  PZS.  1831,  35.— Temm.  Man.  i.  1820, 
279;  ill.  1835.  201.— Kaup,  Thlerr.  il.  pt.  I.  1836,  147.— Macg.  Man.  Br.  Orn.  i.  1840, 175.- 
Naum  Naum.  i.  1850,  i.—Kjarb.  Naum.  1.  1850,  43.— Tobias,  Naum.  i.  1851,  62.— Lilj. 
Naum.  li.  Heft  11.  1852,  99.— Passler,  J.  f.  O.  i.  1853,  242,  254.— J?a<2de,  J.  f.  O.  1854,60.- 
Gatke,  J.  f.  O.  1854,  70.—  Homey.  J.  f.  O.  1854,  364.— Miiller,  J.  f.  O.  1856,  217.— Orde,  IbU, 
I.  1859,  469.— Gloger,  J.  f.  O.  1860,  118  (distribution).— Rowley,  Ibia,  iv.  1862,  9&.-8Uv. 
Ibi«,  iv.  1862,  139.— Homiy.  Zool.  Gart.  ix.  1868,  236;  J.  f.  O.  1869,  52.— Fritseh,  J.  f.  0. 

1871,  191—  Harting,  Man.  Br.  B.  1872,  25. 
Eremophlla  alpestria,  Boie,  Inis,  1828,  322. 

Otoeorlsalpestrls/B/i.  "Fn.  Ital  i.  Uccelll,  Introd.  (1832-1841)  M.-Bp.  CA.  i.  1850,  246.- 
AUum,  J.  f.  O.  1863,  118.— Brandt,  Anim.  Vert.  Sib6rle,  M.—DegL-Gerbe,  OK.  i.  1S67, 
346.— Hancock,  B.  North.  &  Darn.  1874,  58. 

OtOCOryi  alpestlis,  Licht.  "  Nomencl.  1854,  38  ". 

OtOCOrys  ftlpestrls,  Bp.  "CR.  xxxviii.  1854,  64  ".— Hellm.  J.  f.  O.  1855,  181—  Stev.  IbU,  h. 
1862,  303.— Swinh.  PZS.  1863,  272  (China).— ColleU,  J.  f.  O.  1869,  393  —E.  *  B.  Ibia,  2d 
aer.  vi.  1870,  195.— Sminh.  PZS.  1871.  390.— Heugl.  IbU,  1872,  61  (Nova  Zambia) ;  J.  CO. 

1872,  116.— Alst.  if  Br.  Ibis,  3d  aer.  ill.  1873,  62.— Dresser,  BE.  pt.  xxxiii.  1874. 
AUnda  (PhilereniOS)  alpeStrlS,  Radde,  Reiae,  1863,  152,  pi.  3,  f.  2. 

Phileremos  alpestrlS,  Brehm,  VD.  1831,  313.—  Brehm,   Hdbh.  8tub.  Hausvog.   1832.  295.— Bp. 

CGL.  1838,  37.— Hard.  Syut.  Vera.  1844,  80—  Zander,  Arch.  Mecklenb.  xv.  1861,  91. 
Phllermes  alpestrls,  Brehm,  Hdbh.  Stub.  Hausvog.  1832,  p.  xvii. 

Phlleremus  alpestrls,  Qobel,  j.  t.  o.  1870,  187. 

AUnda  flava,  Gm.  SN.  L  1788,  800,  no.  32  (Siberia).     (Baaed  on  PE.  650,  f.  2). . 
Alatlda  nivalis,  Pallas,  Zoog.  R.  A.  I. "  1811"  (1831),  519. 

Ptalleremos  rufescens,  P.  strlatus,  C.  L.  Brehm,  "  Vogeif.  1855, 122  ". 

Celniure  de  Pretre  ou  Alouette  de  8lhe>fe,  Montb.  "Hiat.  Nat.  dea  Oia.  v.  1778, 61  (Siberia)". 

Alouette  de  liberie,  fli#  PE.  650,  f.  2. 

Behneelerche,  Frisch,  Mpl.  16". 

Alouette  a  hausse-coi  nolr,  Temm.  I  c.—Less.  Man.  1828,  310. 

{American  references) 

Alauda  alpestrlS,  L.  SN.  1.  ed.  lO,  1758,  166,  no.  8  (from  Cateaby,  L  32) ;  12th  ed.  i.  1766, 289, 
no.  10.— Forst.  Phil.  Tr.  lxii.  1772,  398,  no.  20.— Gm.  SN.  1.  1788,  800.— Lath.  IO.  II.  1790, 
498.  no.  21.— Turt.  SN.  1.  1806,  486.—  WUs.  AO.  1.  1806,  85,  pi.  5,  f.  4.— Bp.  Jouro.  Phila. 
Acad.  iv.  1824.  181.—  Bp.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  il.  1826,  102.— Less.  Tr.  Orn.  1-31.  425. -NutL 
Man.  1.  1832,  455.— Aud.  OB.  11.  1834,  570,  pi.  200.— And.  Syn.  1839.  96.— And.  BA.  Hi. 
1841,  44,  pi.  151.— Giraud,  BLl.  1844,  95.— Read,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  vi.  1853,  399.— Rei*^ 
J.t.  O.  1854,  440  (Greenland).—  Putn.  Pr.  Ebb.  Inat.  i.  1856,  209.— Martens,  J.f.  0. 1859, 
214  (BermudaB).— Bland,  Sraitha.  Rep.  for  1858,  1859,  £<7  ( Bermuda h)  —Willis,  ibid.  282 
(Nova  8cotla).— Gieb.  V5g.  1860,  130.— Weiz,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  x.  1866,  267  (Labraior).- 
Turnb.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  28  ;  Phila.  ed.  21.—?  Trippe,  Pr.  Eaa.  Inat.  vi.  1871,  115. 

Eremophlla  alpestrlS,  f  Allen,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  i.  1868,  496.—  Allen,  Am.  Nat.  iii.  1869. 531.— 
Mayn.  Guide,  1871,  112,  (MaaaachuaetU,  in  Jnly).— Allen,  Am.  Nat.  v.  1871,  6  —  Oouet, 
Key.  1872,  89,  f.  32.— May n.  Pr.  Boat.  8oc.  xiv.  1872,  374.— Ooues,  BNW.  1874,  37.- 
f  Nelson,  Pr.  Boat  8oc.  xvil.  1875,  339,  345,353  (Nevada  and  Utah).— Brew.  Pr.  Be»t. 
Soc.  xvii.  1875,  442. 

OtOCOrlS  alpestrlS,  McOall,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1851,  218  (Texaa).— Hoy,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1851, 
382.—  Woodh.  Rep.  Zufli  R.  1853,  88.—  Kenn.  Tr.  Illinois  Agric.  Soc.  i.  1855,  584. 

OtOCOrys  alpestrlS,  Reinh.  Ibia,  ill.  1861,  8  (Greenland). 

Alan  da  rlrginlana,  Briss.  Orn.  ill.  1760,  367,  no.  12  (from  Oateaby,  etc). 

Alauda  Corn  Ota,  mis.  AO.  1.  1808,  87  (in  text).—  8.  ifR.  FBA.  il.  1831,  245,  f.  246.— Tonus. 
Joarn.  Phila.  Acad.  viii.  1839,  154—  Maxim.  ReUe,  1.  1639,  367. 

Eremophlla  Cornilta,  Boie,  Iaia,  1828,  322.— Bd.  BNA.  1858,  403.— f  Henry,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad, 
xi.  1859, 107  (New  Mexico).— ?XanL  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xl.  1859,  191  (California).— C  4r& 
NHWT.   1860,  195.— Bam.  8mitha.  Rep.  for  1860,  1861,  437.—  Wheat.  Ohio.  Agr.  Bep. 
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for  I860,  365.— 0*«,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  1861,  281.— Cone*  fy  Prent.  Smiths.  Rep.  for 
1861,  1862,  411.— Boardm.  Pr.  Boat.  8oc.  Ix.  1862,  126.— Verr.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  Hi.  1862,  149.— 
fBlak.  Ibis,  iv.  1862,  5;  v.  1863,  68.— Allen,  Pr.  Etisex  Inst.  Iv.  1864,  69.— Dress.  Ibis,  2d 
ter.  1865,  486  (Texas).— bzvr.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vlii.  1866,  2P9.— Mcllwr.  Proc.  Ess.  Inst, 
v.  1866,  88.— Cones,  Pr.  Em.  Inst  v.  1868.  280— Brown,  Ibis,  2d  tier.  1868,  421  (Van- 
couver).—Coues,  Pr.  Boat.  Hoc,  xll.  1868,  UX—?Coop.  Am.  Nat.  Hi.  1869,  75,  295,  297; 
1874,  17.— rAike*,  Pr.  Bost.  8oc.  xv.  1872, 202.— fTrippe,  Pr.  Boat  8oc.  xv.  1873,  236. 

Phlleremos  contains,  Bp.  COL.  1838,  37. 
Otocoris  cornnta,  Bp.  CA,  1. 1850,  246. 

OtOCOryx  cornnta,  Licht.  "  Nomencl.  1854,  239  ". 

Otoeorys  cornnta,  Bp.  "CR.  xxxvM.  1854,  64  ". 

Alanda  Mfa,  ?  Maxim.  J.  t.  O.  vi.  18.58,  349  (Missouri). 

OtOCOfls  mfa,  Hoy,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  vi.  i853.  3B2  (Wisconsin). 

Lark,  Catesby,  Nat.  Hist.  Carolina,  I.  1731,  32,  pi.  32. 

Short  Lark,  Forst.  1.  e.—Penn.  AZ.  li.  1785,  392,  no.  278.— Lath.  Syn.  il.  pt.  ii.  1783,  385,  no.  19. 

Hansse-col  nolr  on  Alouette  de  Vlrglnie,  Buff.  "  Hint.  Nat.  Oi*.  v.  55  ". 

Alouette  de  Virgin le,  Ortolan,  LtM.  Ois.  Canad.  1861, 225. 

Horned  Lark,  Shore  Lark,  Authors. 

b.  leucohtma 

?  OtOCOrfS  occidentals,  McCall,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  v.  1851,  218  (Santa  F6,  N.  Mex.).— Bd. 

8tansbnryf8  Rep.  OSL.  1852,  318,  331. 
Otoeorys  alpestrls,  Ntwb.  PRRR.  vi.  1857,  88. 
Eremophlla  alpestrls,  All** ,  Bull.  mcz.  hi.  1872, 176. 

Eremophlla-eornnta,  Bd.  PRRR.  x.  1859,  Beckwith's  Route,  Birds,  13,  pi.  32.—Hayd.  Tr. 
Amer.  Philos.  Soc  xli.  1872,  174.— Siev.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Terr,  for  1870,  1871,  464.— 
Merr.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Terr,  for  1872,  1873,  685.— Hold.  Pr.  Boat.  8oc.  xv.  1872,  202. 

Eltmopklla  alpestrls  6.  leneotema,  Cones,  BNW.  1874,  38.— tfoues.  Am.  Nat.  Ylii.  1874, 
602.— Allen,  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  xvii.  1874,  50. 

c.  chrysolama 
llanda  cornnta.  S*>.  Philos.  Mag.  I.  1827,  434  (Mexico). 

Phlleremos  cornntns,  Bp.  Pzs.  1837,  Hi.  (Mexico). 

Eremotklla  cornnta,  Coats,  Ibis,  2d  ser.  1.  1865,  164  (Arizona).-*-<7ott«(  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 

xvHi.  1866,  79  (the  same). 
Alandaglaclalla,  Licht.  "  PreU-Verz.  Mex.  Vog.  1830,  2";  J.  f.  0. 1863,  56  (Mexico). 

Alanda  ehrysolaema,  Wagi.  isis,  1831, 350  (Mexico). 

Otoeoris  ehrysolaema,  Bp.  CA.  1. 1850, 246. 

Otoeorys  chrysolaema,  Cab.  mh.  i.  1851, 122. 

Alanda  rnrysoHema,  Sei.  PZS.  1855,  66. 

Otoeorys  Chrysolfema,  Bp.  "  CR.  xxxviii.  1854,  65  ".—Scl  PZ8. 1856,306  (Mexico)  ;  1859,  372 

(Oaxaca). 
EfrmopkU*  Cbry  80l«ma,  Scl  PZS.  1864.  174  (City  of  Mexico). 

Eremophlla  cornnta  var.  ehrysolaema,  Bd.  BNA.  1858,  403. 
Eremophlla  alpestrls  c  chrysolftma,  Coues,  BNW.  1874, 38,  931. 

Alanda  ntlnor,  Qiraud,  16  Sp.  Tex.  B.  1841. 

Eremophlla  minor,  Scl.  Cat  AB.  1862, 126. 

Alanda  mft,  And.  B.  Amer.  vii.  1843,  353,  pi.  497.— Bd.  Stansb.  Rep.  OSL.  1852,  331. 
OtOCOrtS  mfa,  Heerm.  PRRR.  x.  1859,  Williamson's  Route,  Birds,  45. 

Hab.— The  typical  form  inhabits  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere (Europe  and  Asia  as  well  as  most  of  North  America).  Var.  leuoolama 
breeds  on  the  plains  of  the  United  States,  north  of  about  40°.  Var.  chrywlcema 
breeds  in  the  Western  United  States,  south  of  about  40°,  and  southward 
through  Mexico. 

Ch.  sp. — a.  alpestris.— NotcBo  griseo  plus  minu8ve  rufescenti- 
vinaceo  tincto.  nucha  tectricibusque  alarum  et  caudec  vegetioribus, 
dorso  sordidiore,  strigis  fuscis  notato;  gastrceo  albido,  lateribus 
darso  8ub8imilibus7  peltd  magnd  pectorali  nigrd;  strigd  malari  et 
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infraoculari  nigra;  strigd  postfrontali  per  later thus  pilei  ductd 
nigra;  reliquis  partibus  laterum  capitis,  strigd  frontali  et  super- 
ciliari,  neenon  guld  totd,  albis  vel  flavis;  rectricibus  mtdiis  duabus 
remigibusgue  intimis  dorso  subsimilibus;  rectricibus  lateralibus 
omnibus  nigris,  extimis  albido  marginatis  ;  remigibus  fuscis, 
pogonio  exterior e primarii  extimi  albido;  rostro  plumbeo-nigricante, 
ad  basin  mandibular  pallidiore;  pedibus  nigris. 

b.  LEUCOLuEMA. — Persimilis,  sed  coloribus  dilutioribus;  capite 
vixflavicante;  plagis  nigris  minor  ibus. 

c.  CHRYSOLuEMA. — Minor,  coloribus  vegetioribus ;   notwo  fere 
cinnamomino,  capite  flavissimo;  plagis  nigris  extensis. 

The  typical  form. —  $  9,  adult,  in  breeding  plumage:  Upper  parts  in  gen- 
eral pinkish-brown,  this  pinkish  or  viuaceous  or  lilaceous  tint  brightest  on  tbe 
nape,  lesser  wing-coverts,  and  tail-coverts,  the  rest  of  the  upper  parts  being 
duller  and  more  grayish-brown,  boldly  variegated  with  dark-brown  streaks ; 
the  middle  pair  of  tail-feathers  and  several  of  the  inner  secondaries  rafous- 
brown,  with  darker  centers.  Under  parts,  from  the  breast  backward, 
white — the  sides,  however,  strongly  washed  with  the  color  of  the  upper  parts, 
and  some  mottling  with  the  same  usually  extending  across  the  lower  part  of 
the  breast.  A  largo,  distinct,  shield-shaped,  black  area  on  the  breast.  Tail- 
feathers,  except  the  middle  pair,  black,  the  outermost  edged  with  whitish. 
Wing-quills,  except  the  innermost,  plain  fuscous,  the  outer  web  of  the  first 
primary  whitish.  Lesser  wing-coverts  usually  tipped  with  grayish-white. 
Peculiar  head-markings  as  follows : — Top  of  head  like  nape  ;  bar  across  front 
of  vertex,  thence  extended  along  sides  of  crown,  and  produced  into  a  tuft 
or  "  horn",  black ;  front  and  line  over  eye,  also  somewhat  produced  to  form 
part  of  the  tuft,  white  or  yellowish  ;  a  broad  bar,  from  the  nostrils  along  the 
lores,  thence  curving  below  the  eye  and  widening  as  it  descends  in  front  of 
the  auriculars,  black ;  rest  of  the  sides  of  the  head  aud  whole  throat  white 
or  sulphury-yellow.  Bill  plumbeous-blackish,  bluish-plumbeous  at  base 
below  (sometimes  there  yellowish) ;  feet  and  claws  black ;  iris  brown. 
Length  of  <?,7-7^;  extent,  13-14;  wing  probably  always  over  4— 4J-4$; 
tail,  2f-3 ;  bill,  from  extreme  base  of  culmen,  \-\ ;  tarsus,  -J-ytt  ;  middle  toe 
and  claw  rather  less ;  hind  claw  about  £ — usually  longer  than  its  digit,  hnt 
very  variable.  9  commonly  smaller  than  the  male.  Length,  6$-7£ ;  extent, 
12J-13J;  wing  about  4,  &c. 

Aside  from  the  varietal  conditions,  to  be  presently  noticed,  the  precise 
shade  of  typical  alpeslris  varies  greatly,  especially  of  those  parts  which  are 
tinged  to  greater  or  less  degree  with  the  peculiar  "  pinkish-brown,"  lilaceous 
or  cinnamon,  and  with  the  sulphury-yellow  about  tbe  head. 

$  9  ,  adult,  in  winter  :  As  usually  seen  in  most  of  the  United  States  in 
the  fall,  winter,  and  early  spring,  the  birds  differ  from  the  above  in  a  general 
more  sordid  coloration  of  the  upper  parts,  which  may  be  simply  grayish- 
brown,  heavily  streaked  with  dusky,  eveu  on  the  crown,  with  little  or  none 
of  the  "pinkish"  tints  just  meutioned  ;  and  in  tbe  lack  or  restriction  of  the 
black  markings  of  the  head  and  breast,  or  their  being  veiled  with  whitish 
tips  of  the  individual  feathers;  nevertheless,  the  sulphury  tinge  of  the  white 
parts  about  the  head  is  usually  very  conspicuous. 
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Fledglings,  jnst  from  the  nest,  are  altogether  different  from  tile  adults. 
They  have  the  upper  parts  dnsky,  mixed  with  some  yellowish-brown,  and 
sprinkled  all  over  with  whitish  or  light  tawny  dots,  eaoh  feather  having  a 
terminal  speck.  Most  of  the  wing-  and  tail-feathers  have  rusty,  tawny,  or 
whitish  edging  and  tipping.  The  under  parts  are  white,  mottled  with  the 
colors  of  the  upper  parts  along  the  sides  and  across  the  back.  There  are  no 
traces  of  definite  black  markings  about  the  bead  and  breast,  nor  is  there  any 
yellow  tinge.  Bill  and  feet  pale  or  yellowish.  This  peculiar  speckled  stage 
is  of  brief  duration  ;  with  an  early  autumnal  change,  a  dress,  little  if  at  all 
different  from  that  of  the  adults  in  winter,  is  acquired. 


For.  nmeolima. — Size  of  the  foregoing.  General  coloration  extremely 
p»le— brownish-gray,  the  peculiar  pinkish  tint  of  certain  parts  sharing  the 
general  pallor.  Black  markings  on  head  and  breast  much  restricted  in 
eiteut,  and  white  surroundings  correspondingly  increased — thus,  the  black 
postfrontal  bar  is  scarcely  or  not  broader  than  the  white  of  the  forehead. 
Ko  yellow  abont  the  head,  excepting  usually  a  slight  tinge  on  the  chin. 
The  changes  of  plumage  are  parallel  with  those  already  given ;  even  the 
nestlings  show  the  same  decided  pallor. 

'or.  vhrgsolimta. — Smaller  than  either  of  the  foregoing  :  £  with  the  wing 
scarcely  or  not  4,  and  other  dimensions  to  correspond  ;  a  very  small  speci- 
men before  mc,  probably  2 ,  baa  the  wing  only  DJ  ;  iu  auotber,  marked  $ , 
it  is3J.  The  "pinkish"  tinge  intensified  into  cinnamon -brown,  and  pervad- 
ing Dearly  all  the  upper  parts.  Yellow  of  the  head  intensified,  and  the 
black  markings  very  heavy— the  black  on  the  crown  often  or  usually  widens 
to  occupy  more  than  half  of  the  cap,  reducing  the  white  frontlet  to  a  mere 

As  I  remarked  in  tbe  "  Birds  of  the  Northwest ",  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tionship* of  our  Larks  is  rather  intricate,  though  we  probably  bave  an 
spproiimately  correct  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Probably  no  authors  of 
repute  now  undertake  to  maintain  any  of  tbe  supposed  or  alleged  differences 
between  the  ordinary  North  American  bird  and  that  of  Europe  and  A3ta. 
(It  may  here  be  remarked  parenthetically  that  in  any  event  our  bird  is 
to  hear  the  name  alpr»trii,  that  having  been  based  by  Linn  reus  npon  tbe 
"Lark"  of  Catesby — a  new  name,  if  any,  being  required  for  the  European 
bird.)  This  form  is  dispersed,  at  one  or  another  season,  over  most  of  North 
America,  breeding  far  north  (I  have  specimens  from  the  Arctic  coast)  and 
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generally  throughout  British  America,  and  migrating  into  the  United  States 
in  the  fall,  to  leave  again  in  the  spring.  Those  birds  which  breed  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  open  country  between  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  north  of  about  40°,  and  are  resident  to  some  degree 
on  those  plains,  have  acquired  certain  recognisable  peculiarities  which  stamp 
them  as  a  geographical  race.  This  form  has  been  occasionally  mentioned  by 
late  writers  under  the  name  of  "occidentals  ",  which  I  observe  is  retained 
in  the  "  History  of  North  American  Birds  "  (ii.  p.  140).  But  Colonel  McCall's 
description  was  based  upon  a  bird  from  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  and  is  there- 
fore most  probably  applicable  to  chrysolcema,  where  also  belong  the  other  spe- 
cific names  which  have  been  imposed  upon  our  Western  Larks.  A  uew  name 
being  apparently  required,  I  called  this  var.  Uucolama  in  the  work  above 
mentioned.  Var.  chrysolama  is  more  decidedly  different  in  the  points  already 
given.  Some  of  the  specimens  before  me,  labeled  "  California  ",  but  probably 
either  from  Lower  California  or  Mexico,  are  so  strongly  marked  that,  in  the 
absence  of  connecting  links,  I  should  give  it  specific  rank.  Many  inter- 
mediate examples  are,  however,  forthcoming. 

Specimens  from  the  northerly  portions  of  the  Pacific  coast  regions  are  said 
to  be  nearer  typical  alpestrti,  but  even  darker  thau  that  form,  and  thns  still 
further  removed  from  either  leucolcema  or  chrysolcema. 

Lacking  opportunity  at  present  of  reviewing  the  case  of  E.  peregrinaof 
New  Granada  (Scl.  PZS.  1855,  160,  pi.  102.  Bogota),  which  is  held  to  be  speci- 
fically distinct  by  several  high  authorities,  I  have  omitted  the  references  to 
it,  though  in  the  "  Birds  of  the  Northwest "  I  added  them  to  those  of  chryw- 
l(tmaf  judging  it  to  be  only  the  extreme  of  differentiation  which  the  latter 
has  sustained. 

The  preparation  of  exact  synonymy  in  the  present  case  has  proved  a  mat- 
ter of  some  difficulty,  especially  since  the  case  has  been  complicated  by  the 
introduction  of  var.  leucolcema.  When  other  clue  was  wanting,  I  have  col- 
lated the  quotations  mainly  upon  geographical  considerations,  not  always, 
however,  satisfactory.  For  many  of  the  references  are  actually  more  com- 
prehensive than  my  collation  would  imply,  since  they  include  the  varieties, 
especially  var.  leucolcema;  in  other  cases,  geographically  restricted,  it  is  still 
uncertain  which  variety  a  writer  had  in  view,  since  both  may  be  found  asso- 
ciated at  some  seasons.  I  have  been  obliged  to  query  some  references,  and 
take  others  " upon  their  face",  according  to  the  name  used. 

RESPECTING  more  particularly  the  Larks  of  the  Colorado 
Basin,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  birds  which  breed 
within  this  area  are,  probably  without  exception,  referable  to 
the  var.  chrysolcema,  even  though  the  peculiarities  may  not  always 
be  as  strongly  expressed  as  they  are  in  those  which  breed  fur- 
ther south.  This  form  is  abundantly  distributed  in  suitable 
localities,  and  resident.  With  the  fall  migration,  however, 
northern-bred  birds  of  the  other  variety  (leucoUema)  enter  this 
region,  and  the  two  may  be  found  associated.  No  difference 
in  habits  has  been  observed. 


CHAPTER  XI— WAGTAILS 


Fam.  MOTACILLIDjE 

Chabs. — Primaries   only  nine  (the  abort  or  spurious   first 
primary  found  in  all  the  birds  of  foregoing  families  excepting 
Eretnophila  remaining  undeveloped),  the  first  nearly  or  about 
as  long  as  the  next,  and  the  point  of  the  wing  formed  by  the 
first  three,  four,  or  five  quills,  which  are  abruptly  longer  than 
the  succeeding  ones;  inner  secondaries  enlarged,  lengthened, 
and  flawing,  the  longest  one  usually  about  equaling  the  first 
primary  when  the  wing  is  closed.     (This  construction  of  the 
wing  is  a  prime  characteristic  of  the  family.)    Tail  of  variable, 
but  always  conspicuous,  length,  of  different  shapes  in  the  sev- 
eral genera,   but    usually   double-rounded,  i.  e.,  central  and 
external  pairs  of  feathers  both  shorter  thau  intermediate  ones; 
in  life  held  tilted  up,  or  vibrated  up  and  down  with  a  peculiar 
see-saw  motion  (a  characteristic  habit  of  birds  of  this  family, 
whence  comes  the  name  Wagtail — Mota  cilia — leur-oupa).    Feet 
large,  in  adaptation  to  terrestrial  habits;  progression  ainbula- 
torial,  not  sal  tutorial;  tarsus  slender,  lengthened,  equaling  or 
exceeding  the  middle  toe  in  length,  of  ordinary  oscine  charac- 
ters as  to  scntellation ;  inner  toe  cleft  to  the  very  base,  outer 
adherent  to  middle  by  its  basal  joint  only.    Hind  claw  length- 
ened and  straightened  in  most  of  the  genera  (not  in  Motacilla 
itself).    Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  very  slender,  straight, 
acute,    usually   notched    near    the  tip,    not    furnished    with 
obvious  rictal  vibrissa,  though  feathers  about  its  base  are 
bristle-tipped.    Nostrils  patent,  iu  slight  fossae. 

This  is  a  pretty  well  marked  family,  easily  distinguished 
from  any  of  the  foregoing  by  the  development  of  only  nine 
primaries,  and  from  the  following  9-primaried  Osciyies  by  the 
particular  shape  of  the  wing,  in  connection  with  ambulatorial 
feet  and  slender,  strictly  "insectivorous"  or  "dentirostral" 
bill.  The  birds  may  be  considered  Sylvians  modified  for  terres- 
trial habits.  The  family  is  characteristic  of  the  Old  World, 
being  poorly  represented  in  the  New,  where  only  some  eight  or 
ten  of  the  about  one  hundred  accredited  species  occur.    There 
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are  two  groups  in  the  family,  commonly  admitted  as  sub- 
families. In  one  of  these,  the  Motacillince,  or  typical  Wagtails, 
the  tail  is  lengthened  to  equal  or  exceed  the  wing,  aud  formed 
of  narrow  feathers  gradually  tapering  to  their  rounded  ends; 
only  three  primaries  usually  enter  into  the  point  of  the  wing; 

the  tarsi  are  longer  and  slenderer; 
the  lateral  toes  are  shorter;  and  the 
system  of  coloration  for  the  most 
part  has  what  a  painter  would  call 
" breadth  r,  the  colors  being  massed 
in  large  areas.  The  hind  claw  in 
M    „   M     ^  M       ,  v  if      Motacilla  is  of  ordinary  characters; 

Fig.   26.— Head   and  foot  of  Yellow  v  1 

wagtail.  but  in  Budytes,  the  next  most  prom- 

inent genus,  it  is  lengthened  and  straightened.  The  Mota- 
cillince  are  only  represented  in  the  western  hemisphere  by  the 
Motacilla  alba,  or  common  AVhite  Wagtail  of  Europe,  which 
has  occasionally  been  found  in  Greenland,  and  by  the  Yellow 
Wagtail,  Btidytes  flava,  an  ubiquitous  species  of  the  Old  World 
lately  ascertained  to  occur  abundantly  in  Alaska.  The  cut  of 
this  species  (fig.  26)  will  illustrate  some  motacilline  features. 
The  other  group  is  the 

Subfamily  ANTHINiE:  Pipits,  or  Titlarks 

In  these,  the  tail  is  shorter  than  the  wings,  and  composed  of 
broader  feathers  retaining  their  width  to  near  the  end;  four  or 
five  primaries  usually  form  the  poiut  of  the  wing ;  the  tarsi  are 
relatively  shorter,  usually  about  equal  to  the  middle  toe;  the 
lateral  toes  are  longer,  the  points  of  their  claws  reaching 
beyond  the  base  of  the  middle  claw ;  the  hind  claw  is  always 
lengthened  and  straightened  (as  iu  the  figure  beyond  given 
under  head  of  Anthus  ludovicianus) ;  and  the  coloration  is  "  nig- 
gled", that  is  to  say,  broken  up  iu  streaks  and  spots.  The 
species  of  Anthince  make  up  nearly  or  about  half  the  family ; 
they  are  chiefly  referable  to  the 

Genus  ANTHUS  Bechstein 

This  has  been  split  by  modem  systematists  into  a  good  many 
genera,  which,  however,  are  scarcely  worth  retaining  except 
as  sections.  Neocorys,  Pediocorys,  and  N'otiocorys  are  the  Ameri- 
can subdivisions,  the  last  two  belonging  to  South  America,  the 
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first  one  to  oar  country.  Neocorya  apraguii*  should  be  foand 
in  the  Colorado  Basin,  bat  has  not  been,  so  far  as  I  know.  A 
careful  description  and  a  fall  account  of  the  habits  of  this  inter- 
esting bird  is  given  in  the  "  Birds  of  the  Northwest",  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred.  A  typical  Anthus,  A.  pratmsis,  is  occa- 
sionally foand  in  Greenland  (Reinh.  J.  f.  O.  1854,  439 ;  Ibis, 
1861, 6)  and  Alaska ;  another,  A.  cervinus,  is  said  to  occur  in 
the  Aleutian  Islands  (Zander,  J.  f.  O.  i.  1853,  Extrah.  1854,  64). 
With  these  exceptions,  the  following  is  the  only  known  North 
American  species  of  Anthus : — 


American  Pipit,  or  Titlark 

Antlma  ludoYlelauiiia 

Alalia  IllfeTiClUft,  On.  SN.  L  pt.  it.  1788,  793,  no.  14  (from  Baft  &  Lath.).— Lath.  10.  it 
1790, 494,  no.  9. 

AltkBtIn4o?icUnilS,  Lido.  "Yen.  1823,  JJ".-Bp.  COL.  1838,  18.— Aud.  Syn.  1839,  94.- 
Nutt.  If  on.  1. 2d  ed.  1840, 517.— Aud.  BA.  UL  1841, 4a  pL  150.— Qb.  BLI.  1844, 94.-0M*. 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  UL  1846, 114.—  flow*.  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  i.  1847, 37.— Bp.  CA.  i.  1850, 
949— McOaU,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  v.  1851, 915  (Texas).— Hoy,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  vi.  1853, 
310— Read,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  t1.  1853, 399.— Aet*4.  J.  f.  0. 1854,  439  (Greenland).— Henry, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  tU.  1855,  310  (New  If ezlco).— Kenn.  Tr.  UL  Agr.  Soc  i.  1855,  583.— 
Pratten,  Tr.  I1L  Agr.  Soc  L  1855,  001.— Pam.  Pr.  Em.  Inst  L  1856,  909.— Scl  PZS. 
1856,  293  (Mexico).— ScL  PZ8.  1857.  126  (California).— Kneel,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc  vL  1857, 
234.— £<*.  BMA.  1858,  232.- Willie,  Smiths.  Bep.  for  1856, 1859,  981  (Nova  Scotia).— 
BUmd,  Smiths.  Bep.  for  1858,  1859,  287  (Bermuda).— Martens,  J.  f.  0. 1859, 214  (Ber- 
moda).— Jones,  Nat.  in  Bermuda,  1859,  29.-5.  e>  S.  Ibis,  1859,  9  (Guatemala).— Henry, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad-  1859, 106.— Xantus,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1859, 190.— Heerm.  PBRB.  x.  1859, 
4&— C.  e>5.  NHWT.  1860,  176.— Cones,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1861,  220  (Labrador;  eggs).— 
Bam.  SmStbnon.  Bep.  for  1860,  1861,  435.—  Beinh.  Ibis,  1861,  6  (Greenland).— Coues  *> 
Pratt.  Smiths.  Bep.  for  1861, 1862,  405.— Hayd.  Tr.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc  xiL  1862,  159.— 
BUsius,  Ibis,  1862,  71  (Heligoland,  Europe).— Blak.  Ibis,  1862,  4  (Saskatchewan).-  Vtrr. 
Pr.  E»s.  Inst.  III.  1862, 156.— Board*.  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  ix.  1862,  124.— Blak.  Ibis,  1863,  60.— 
Bd.  Bey.  AB.  1864. 153.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  iv.  1864,  58.— Dress.  Ibis.  1865,  476.— 
(hues,  Ibis,  1866,  64  (Colorado  Desert).— Coues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  67  (Arizona).— 
Later.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viil.  1866,  283.—  Weiz,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc  1866,  267  (Labrador).— 
Ucllw.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1866, 85.— Alien,  Mem.  Bost  Soc  i.  1868,  494.— Coues,  Pr.  Bost 
Soc  xiL  1868,  10a— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  v.  1868,  268.— Owes,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1868, 
82.— Butch.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1868, 149.— Brown,  Ibis,  1868,  420  (Vancouver).— Turnb.  B. 
E.  Pa.   1868,  23;  Phila.  ed.  16.— Doll  e>  Bonn.  Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  L  1869,  *77  (Alaska).— 


rAatans  (STeoeoiya)  apra^nli.— Miaaoiirt  Pipit. 

Alalia  tpraffBCll,  And.  BA.  riL  1844, 334,  pL  486  (Dakota). 

0tM»rlS8BTaJWerh  Bp.  CA.  1. 1850,  246. 

iireaOBM  •****■«!,  Bd  Stansbury's  Bep.  1852,329. 

Meocorys  tpniffllil.  Set.  PZS.  1857,  5.— Mstoi.  Ibis,  1862,  4  (Saskatchewan).— Blahist.  Ibis, 

18631 61  (Minnesota  to  Saskatchewan). 
leacorfl  saraguel,  Bd.  BNA.  1856,  234.-<4Bt»,  Am.  Nat  Til.  1873,  745.— B.  B.irR.  NAB.  L 

1874,  175,  figs.  pi.  10,  f.  5— Allen,  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  xriL  1874,  50  (habits).— Coues,  BNW. 

1874,  42  (full  description  and  account  of  habits). 
Altaas  gnraffvel,  Bd.  BeT.  AB.  1864, 155.— Coues,  Am.  Nat  tIL  1873,  697. 

8pra* ae*s  Mlaasarl  Lawk,  Mnsoari  Skylark,  Bprague's  Pipit,  Authors. 
13  B  O 
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Asa.  U.  S.  GeoL  Snrr.  Terr,  for  1870, 1871.  403.— Chop.  Pr.  Phlla.  Aead.  1870r  75.— (hop. 

B.  Gal.  i.  1870,  78.— Caun ,  Pr.  PhlU.  Aead.  1871, 19.— TVfcjw,  Pr.  Esa.  Inst  vt  1871, 

115.— ,«*«•»,  Bull.  MCZ.  li.  1871,  967— AUen,  Ball.  MCZ.  111.  1872,  161.  175  (Colorado, 

brooding).— AUtn.  Am.  Nat.  t1.  1872,  396.— Bartinf,  Man.  Brit.  B.  1878,  109  (Great 

Britain  f).—^ftm,  Pr.  Boat  8oe.  1873, 196  (Colorado,  breeding).— Tripp*,  Pr.  Boat.  Boa. 

xt.  1879, 934.— Maya.  Pr.  Boat.  Soe.  xir.  1879,  360.— Oouu,  Key,  1879, 90,  t  34.— Jfeya. 

B.  Pla.  1873,  44— Ridfw.  BalL  Eh.  Inst  r.  1873, 180.— Iferr.  U.  8.  GeoL  Snrv.  Terr. 

for  187%  1873,  713.— Show,  B.  Sana.  1873, 1.— Tripp**  Pr.  Boat  8oc  xt.  1673,  834.— JOss, 

Pr.  Boat  8oc  xtU.  1874,  50.— Coves,  BNW.  1874,  40.— Jem  e/tfa»aa.  Bap.  On.  Speei. 

1874,  10.— flsnea.  Bop.  Ore.  Specs.  1874,  41.—  B.  A  a>  JL  NAB.  L  1874, 171,  fig.  pL  10,  (. 

3— Bmuk.  Liat  a  Aria.  1875,  156.— flens*.  ZooL  Bxpl.  W.  100  Merld.  1876, 187. 
Alailda  ladOYlcaaa,  TWt  8N.  L  1806,  489. 
Antkas  UiOTleeaiOB,  Bd.  Ives's  Rep.  pt  t.  1861,  5. 
Anthla  UiOfletBVS,  Merriam,  U.  8.  GeoL  8arr.  Terr,  for  1879, 1873, 674. 
AnthMS  laiOTlcanas,  Trippt,  Ooaaa'a  BNW.  1874,  931. 
Alanda  rubra,  Gai.  8N.  L  pt  U.  1788,  794,  no.  15  (from  Brim.,  Baft,  Edw.,  etc).— Lata.  10. 

1L  1790,  494,  no.  10.— ran.  8N.  I.  18C6.  489. 
Metedllft  kadaonlea,  LatK  IO.  1L  1790,  503,  no.  6  (no  references ;  orlg.  deeer.  well  antslng  pre* 

ant  species).— Turu  SN.  1. 1806, 616.— V.  OAS.  11.  1807,  47.— V.  Ency.  Math.  1L  1883,409, 
Alanda  Migrator!*,  Bertram,  Trar.  Fla.  lit  Am.  ad.  1791,  p.  990  bis  (aaa  Cooes,  Proa.  Phfla. 

Aead.  1875,  346). 
AathftS  rakeia,  Merrtm,  "  Snob  Grab.  EneycL" 

Aland*  raft,  Wilt.  AO.  t.  1819,  89,  pL  42,  f.  4.— Bp.  Jonrn.  Phfla.  Aead.  It.  1824, 181. 
AntfclS  apUoletta,  Bp.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  T.  1L  1826,  90.— JVatt.  Man.  L 1839, 45a— Onitk.  Qmm. 

Journ.  Phlla.  Acad.  viL  1837,  193  (Columbia  River).— Towns.  Jonrn.  Pblla.  Acad.  Till. 

1839,  154.— Pea*.  Bep.  Orn.  Maes.  1839,  317.— Tkomp*.  NH.  Termont,  1853,  86. 
ABthUB  aoiatlcit,  8.  a>  R>  FBA.  U.  1831,  931,  pL  U.—Aud.  OB.  1. 183-,  name  on  pL  ia 
ABth«S  plflens.  And.  OB.  1. 1839,  408 ;  t.  1839,  449,  pL  80.— Bp.  COL.  1838, 18. 
ADthns  rflDhardtll,  EolbOll,  ••  Fn.  GrSnl.  ad.  Paulsen,  1846,  85". 
Alanda  pcnallvanlca,  Brio*.  Orn.  1700,  App.  94,  no.  13. 
Asthma  PeasjlTaBlcaa,  Tkionemxnn,  Rhea,  U.  1849,  171  (monographic).— lander,  J.IO.L 

1853,  Bxtrah.  1854,  63  (monographic).— Zander,  Nanmannla,  It.  1654, 13  (monographic). 
AntfclS  peMSjlVUlCM,  Oaatas,  J.  f.  0. 1856,  71  (Heligoland). 
FartOUSaue,  Bug. "  Hist  Nat  dea  Ols.  t.  38". 

LOBlBlaae  lark,  Lath.  Syn.  1L  pt  1L  1783,  376,  no.  7  (baaed  on  Baft  t.  38). 
HBiMBlBB  Wagtail,  Lath.  8yn.  Bnppl.  11. 1801, 931,  no.  3. 

Alcuette  sax  Joies  brases  Be  Penllvsnle,  *«/. "  Hist  Nat  des  Ota.  t.  58  ". 

Hockegueue  Be  la  tale  d'Hadsoa,F.  Ency.  Math,  u.  1893, 409. 

Lark  front  Peaijl? aala,  Edw.  ••  Glean,  pt  u.  185,  pi.  997  ". 

Bed  lark,  Ponn.  AZ.  1L  1785, 393,  no.  979  (PennsylTanla)  — Lath.  Syn.  11.  pt  U.  1783,  376,  no.  & 

Polarplepf r,  Thiemann,  L  c 

AlOBette  pipe,  U  Moine,  Ola.  Canad.  1861, 185. 

American  Pipit  or  Titlark,  Prairie  Titlark,  Beddtsh-brown  Titlark/  Browa  Lark, 

Author : 

Hab. — The  whole  of  North  America.  South  to 
Guatemala  and  perhaps  farther.  Greenland.  Ber- 
mudas.   Casual  in  Europe  (Heligoland,  Gatke ;  and 

^  -  see  especially  Harting,  I.  0.  luprd).    No  West  Indian 

^^^^^         ^v         quotations. 

^^^^^      Ch.  sp.—  6*   9  Olivaoeobrunneus,  fiuoth 

^^■m^^|lk    notatus;  alia  fuacia, brunneo-limbatia;  caudd 

J I  ■   f*90^  rectricibua  lateralibua  1-3  ex  parte 

J  J I   albia;  orbit is,  auperciliia,  partibusque  infe- 

'    rioribm  ex  toto  brunneo-dttridia.  peotore  lateri- 

Fio.  87.— Bill   and   foot  of.  ..  .  M   .   M\* 

American  pipit;  nat  iiae.  ousque  oUvaceo-brunneo  8tr%ati8. 

c?  9 :  Above,  olive-brown,  most  of  the  feathers  with  dusky  centres,  giving 
a  streaked  or  nebulated  appearance.    Wings  blackish-brown,  the  quilla  and 
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Ihsir  coverts  edged  wilt  dull  pale  browu  ;  tuil  blackish,  the  central  feathers 
like  tba  back,  one  to  three  of  the  lateral  feather*,  parti;  at  least,  white,  the 
oqUr  often  wholly  white.  Line  over  the  eye,  eyelid*,  and  entice  nnder  part* 
brownish- white,  or  pale  oobrey-  or  bnffy-brown  (very  variable  in  shade), 
tin  aide*  of  the  throat  and  body  and  the  breast  spotted  or  streaked  with 
tin  color  of  the  back.  Bill  blackish,  pale  at  base  below ;  feet  brown. 
length, 6J-7  ;  extent,  10J-11;  wing, Si-3i;  tail, 2J-3 ;  bill abunt  1,;  tarsni.f 
I  hsro  not  examined  newly-fledged  birds,  which  may  be  more  streaky  than 
u  above  described.  Well- feathered  birdi  of  both  seiee,  at  all  seasons,  are 
net  distinguishable.  The  shade  of  the  under  parte  hi  extremely  uncertain, 
Turing  from  brownish-white  to  rich  buffy-brown,  and  the  amount  of  white 
on  the  tail  Is  equally  variable. 

MB.  J.  A.  ALLEN'S  discovery  of  tbe  breeding  of  this 
species  on  the  highest  peaks  of  the  mountains  iu  Colo- 
rado is  the  most  interesting  of  the  recent  contributions  to  its 
history,  and  enables  ns  to  speak  of  the  Titlark  as  a  resident 
bird  of  the  region  now  under  consideration.  However,  in 
neary  all  of  the  Colorado  water-shed  the  bird  is  only  a  winter 
visitant;  it  is  common  and  generally  distributed  in  suitable 
places.  Its  habits  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  extended 
notice  in  the  present  connection ;  I  have  already  given  the 
results  of  my  own  observations  in  Labrador  and  other  portions 
of  North  America  in  some  of  my  publications  cited  above, 
cot sbly  tbe  "  Birds  of  the  Northwest ". 


CHAPTER  XII AMERICAN  WABBLEBS 


Fam.  sylvicolid m 

PRIMARIES  nine;  rectrices  twelve;  scutellation  of  tarsi, 
disposition  of  wing-coverts,  and  structure  of  lower  larynx 
strictly  Oscine  in  character.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  define 
the  SylvicolidcB,  because  it  is  an  artificial  group,  corresponding 
with  no  natural  division  of  birds,  and  consequently  having  no 
natural  boundaries.  As  customarily  limited,  this  family — its 
North  American  representatives  at  any  rate— may  be  distin- 
guished from  other  nine-primaried  Oscines,  excepting  Gcerebidm, 
by  the  following  negations : — Inner  secondaries  not  enlarged, 
nor  hind  toe  lengthened  and  straightened,  as  occurs  in  MotaciL 
lidos.  Bill  not  "fissirostral",  as  in  Hirundinidce ;  nor  strongly 
"dentirostral", — that  is,  hooked  and  toothed  at  end, — as  in  Lan- 
iidce  and  Vireonidce;  nor  yet  typically  "conirostral",  as  in  Frin- 
gillidce;  and  without  the  tooth  or  lobe  near  the  middle  of  the 
commissure  which  exists  in  the  genus  Pyranga  of  Tanagridm. 
From  the  CanrebulcB,*  or  Honey-creepers  of  the  warmer  parts  of 

*  Id  B.  B.  &  B.  Hist.  N.  A.  B.,  i.  p.  177,  we  read : — •*  In  fact,  we  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  no  violence  wonld  be  done  by  adopting  this  view  [the  propriety  of 
uniting  Tomagrida,  Sylvicolidce,  and  CccrebidcB],  and  wonld  even  include  with 
the  above-mentioned  families  the  FringUHda  also.  The  order  of  their  rela- 
tion to  one  another  wonld  be  thus :  Fringillida,  Tanagridce,  Sylvicolidce,  Cmre- 
bidce;  there  being  scarcely  any  break  in  the  transition  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes, unless  there  are  many  genera  referred  to  the  wrong  family,  as  seemB 
very  likely  to  be  the  case  with  many  inoluded  in  the  Tanagridw.  The/ri*- 
gilline  forms  of  the  latter  family  are  such  genera  as  Buarremon  and  Ammo*, 
they  being  so  closely  related  to  some  fringilline  genera  by  so  many  features— 
as  rounded  concave  wing,  lax  plnmage,  and  spizine  coloration — as  to  be 
scarcely  separable.  Either  these  two  families  are  connected  so  perfectly  by 
intermediate  forms  as  to  be  inseparable,  or  the  term  Tanagridm  covers  too 
great  a  diversity  of  forms.  With  the  same  regularity  that  we  proceed  from 
the  Fringillida  to  the  typical  forms  of  the  Tanagvida  (Pyranga,  Tamagra^ 
CalUsie,  etc),  we  pass  down  the  scale  from  these  to  the  SylviooUda ;  while 
between  many  genera  of  the  latter  family,  and  others  referred  to  the  Can- 
hida,  no  difference  in  external  anatomy  can  be  discovered,  much  leas  ex- 
pressed in  a  description." 
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America,  the  Sglvioolidm  are  not  distinguished  by  any  known 
character;  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  relations  both  with 
the  Fringillidce  and  the  Tanagrtda.  For,  though  extreme  forms 
of  SylvicolidWy  Tanagruto,  and  FringillidcB   are   sufficiently 

In  his  previous  critical  studies  of  this  group,  Prof.  Baird  had  been  as 
much  perplexed.  I  quote  some  passages  from  Bev.  A.  B.,  pp.  160, 161 : — "  The 
SybicoUda  are  essentially  characterized  among  the  Oseines  with  nine  pri- 
maries, by  their  small  size,  the  usually  slender  and  conical  insectivorous  bill, 
shorter  than  the  head,  without  angle  in  the  gape  near  the  base ;  the  toes 
deeply  cleft  so  as  to  leave  the  inner  one  free  almost  to  Its  very  base  (except 
in  Ifsiottttexs),  etc.  The  shallow  notch  at  the  end  of  the  tongue,  instead  of 
a  deeply  fissured  tip,  distinguishes  the  family  from  the  Carebida,  to  some  of 
which  there  is  otherwise  so  great  a  resemblance.  The  absence  of  abrupt 
hook  and  notoh  in  both  mandibles  separates  it  from  such  of  the  Vireonida 
as  have  nine  primaries.  To  the  Tanagrida,  through  the  slender-billed  forms, 
as  Ckloro&pi*gtu,  Nemosia*  Chlorochrysa,  etc.,  the  relationship  is  very  olose ; 
so  much  so  that,  by  many,  both  families  are  included  in  one.  .  .  . 

"There  is,  perhaps,  no  family  to  which  the  relationship  is  closer  than  to  the 
CcmbidcB,  Of  equally  small  size,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar style  of  coloration,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  species  In  each 
family  have  been  indifferently  assigned  to  either.  The  genus  Helmintho- 
pkagay  for  instance,  can  scarcely  be  so  defined  as  to  distinguish  it  from  Coni- 
rottrun,  excepting  by  the  characters  of  the  tongue,  so  rarely  preserved  in  a 
skin,  ...  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  some  of  the  Bpeoies  even  now  re- 
tained among  the  Sylvicolida  would  not  be  more  appropriately  placed  in 
Coreoubs,  as  HeUminihopkaga  backmani,  Parula  guttwralis,  etc.  ...  To  the 
general  character  of  the  tongue  in  the  Sylvicolidw,  however,  that  of  '/to*- 
droioa  Hgrina1  forms  a  striking  exception  in  its  approximation  to  the  Care- 
Wjw  character,  especially  that  of  CertiUola."  And  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  various  other  reputed  Sylvicolines  do  not  show  similar  structure  of 
the  tongue,  as  comparatively  few  of  the  species  have  been  examined  with 
reference  to  this  point. 

One  species  of  the  Cctrtbida  is  found  in  the  United  States,  and  has  been 
attributed,  but  erroneously,  to  the  Colorado  Valley :  it  is  the  following : — 

CertmtolA  smaUMsncMiSr— Balja— w  Honey-creeper. 


Certain  iaveola,  I,  L,  8N.  I  1766,  187,  n.  180  (from  Goto.  Car.  pL  90,  and  Mat.  On.  lit. 

690,  pL  34,  f.  5— this  fig.  however,  is  of  the  Martinique  bird). 
Ctfthla  Iaveola,  y,  Om.  SN.  i.  178ft,  479,  n.  18  y  (Cats*.  L  c  and  Fmm,  AZ.  ii.  889,  n.  179).— 

LeOk.  10.  i.  1700,  897,  n.  53. 
Certllela  iaveola,  Bp.  C  A.  i.  1850, 408  <part)y).-*a*rd,  BNA.  1856, 094 ;  atlas  to  ad.  of 

1860,  pi  83,  f.  3  (Florida).— Bry.  Pr.  Boat.  Boo.  vii.  1890, 117  (Bahamas).— Ator.  J.  f.  O. 

1861,94  (the  same).— Cb««f,  Pr.  Phila,  Acad. xvttt  I860, 87  ("Ariaon*"-*  blonder).— 

Onus,  Key,  1879, 110  (Indian  Key,  Fla.). 
Ccrtalol*  tafcamensfs,  Bach.  "Hondb.  i.  1893,  253"  (from  Ceieaby).— Otutin,  Pr.  Phila. 

Acad.  1864,  971_ Baird,  Am.  Vat.  rii.  1873, 013  (critical)  .-.B.  B.dB.  KAB.  L  1874, 

498,  pL  10,  f.  9  (Florida).- Hmuk,  List  B.  Aria.  1875, 197  (error). 
CerthloU kalrdl,  Cab.  J.  f.  0. 1865.  418  (=  O./taveola  of  Baird,  1*58). 

firtmsereaa  4e  Bahasaa,  Certhla  aahaaensls,  Bru*.  Orn.  in.  1760, 690. 
Pans  saasalenfJs,  Bahama  Tltmase,  Oafat.  Car.  1. 1771, 90,  pi.  90  (deaer.  orlg.). 
Bananas  Creeper*  Pen*.  AZ.il.  1789, 989.  n.  179. 
■easy  Creeper,  Ohms,  L  c.  (1879). 

Hab.— Bahama  Islands  and  coast  of  Florida. 
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diverse,  other  forms  are  observed  to  melt  insensibly  into  each 
other ;  so  that,  taken  altogether,  the  supposed  families  are  in- 
separable. This  state  of  the  case  is  admitted  by  the  best 
authorities,  who  nevertheless  continue  to  follow  usage,  as  I  do 
in  tlje  present  instance,  partly  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
partly  because  it  is  not  yet  clear  what  else  to  do.  As  I  re- 
marked some  years  ago,  "  it  is  probable  that  final  critical  study 
will  result  in  a  remapping  of  the  whole  group  "  of  these  allied 
nine-primaried  American  Oscines;  and  I  might  have  added, 
that  such  course  is  urgently  demanded. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  practically  an  easy  matter  to  recognize 
any  North  American  example  of  this  arbitrary  group — the  dif- 
ficulty is  with  its  limitation,  not  within  its  ascribed  boundaries. 
All  the  "  Sylvicolines"  are  small  birds ;  excepting  the  species  of 
Icteria,  and  perhaps  of  Siurus,  none  are  over  six  inches  long, 
and  the  mean  length  is  even  less  than  this.  The  usual  or  nor- 
mal shape  of  the  bill  is  that  of  an  elongate  compressed  conoid, 
but  its  variations  in  details  of  configuration  are  great;  in  Icteria 
it  is  very  stout  and  high,  and  in  Setophaga  broad  and  flat,  like  a 
Flycatcher's.  The  bill  is  usually  nicked  near  the  end,  sometimes 
not;  sometimes  strongly  notched  and  hooked,  though  not  also 
toothed  as  in  Ftreontdcp— more  as  in  Tyrannidw.  The  rictus 
is  usually  bristled;  sometimes  not ;  sometimes  the  bristles  are 
very  highly  developed,  much  as  in  TyrannidcB.  The  wings  are 
longer  than  the  tail,  and  more  or  less  pointed,  excepting  in 
Qeothlypw  and  Icteria.  The  feet  show  some  minor,  though  very 
evident,  modifications,  in  adaptation  to  the  scansorial  habits  of 
some  genera,  and  the  terrestrial  habits  of  others. 

This  is  the  second  largest  family  of  North  American  birds, 
the  FringillidcB  alone  surpassing  it  in  number  of  species.  If 
not  exactly  "  representative  ",  in  a  technical  sense,  of  the  Old 
World  Bylviidae)  it  may  be  considered  to  replace  that  family  in 
America,  having  much  the  same  rdle  in  bird-economy:  both 
families  abound  in  species  and  individuals;  they  are  small, 
migratory,  insectivorous,  and  everywhere  take  prominent  part 
in  the  make-up  of  the  bird-fauna.  There  are  upward  of  a  hun- 
dred species  of  Sylvicolidce,  distributed  over  the  whole  of  North 
and  Middle  America,  and  much  of  South  America.  The  centre 
of  abundance  of  the  Setophagince,  or  Flycatching  Warblers,  is 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  America;  comparatively  few  species 
reach  the  United  States,  and  only  two  or  three  are  extensively 
dispersed  in  this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  SylvicoUna 
are  more  particularly  birds  of  North  America ;  very  few  of 
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the  species  are  confined  to  Middle  or  South  America ;  and 
Dauirceca,  the  leading  type  of  this  group,  is  the  largest,  most 
beautiful,  and  most  attractive  genus  of  North  American  birds, 
preeminently  characteristic  of  this  country. 

I  shall  be  more  particular  in  speaking  of  the  several  sub- 
divisions of  the  family ;  but  I  wish  to  bring  into  this  sketch  of 
the  Warblers  at  large  some  touches  to  show  their  family  traits. 
I  aaid  that  Dendrcoea  was  a  " beautiful9  genus ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  Warblers,  taken  altogether,  are  the  most  attractive  of 
oar  birds  to  every  lover  of  birds  for  their  own  sakes — to  every 
one  who  delights  in  those  asthetio  emotions  which  the  inter- 
pretation of  bird-life  never  fails  to  excite.  We  have  just  seen 
what  a  problem  they  offer  to  the  strict  scientist ;  the  most  de- 
termined utilitarian  will  find  them  not  beneath  his  notice,  for 
their  good  services  in  the  interests  of  agriculture  are  immeas- 
urable ;  the  naturalist  derives  from  them  never-failing  gratifi- 
cation of  his  sense  of  the  beautiful,  whether  he  regards  their 
forms,  their  colors,  or  their  habits.  They  are  prominent  among 
the  birds  that  awaken  and  stimulate  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
young  ornithologist,  nor  do  they  cease  to  feed  the  ardor  of 
maturer  years ;  they  challenge  interest  perpetually,  and  en- 
gage attention  in  their  endlessly  varied  aspects.  They  are  the 
universal  favorites  of  the  amateur ;  every  collector  is  keen  on 
the  scent  of  the  "rare  Warbler";  emulation  quickens  the  quest 
of  its  nest  and  eggs;  the  rivalry  is  to  discover  some  unrecorded 
trait,  Borne  unrecognized  plumage,  some  note  unheard  before; 
and  the  specimen  itself  is  among  the  treasures  of  every  cabi- 
net Has  any  one  stopped  to  think  what  our  ornithology  would 
be  with  this  life  of  the  woodland  left  out  1 

With  few  exceptions,  the  Sylvicolidce  are  clad  in  variegated 
colors— always  pretty  and  tasteful,  often  brilliant  and  strikingly 
effective;  even  when  the  tints  are  subdued,  as  in  the  oliva- 
ceous species,  there  is  a  pleasurable  harmony  of  color,  in  keep- 
ing with  shy  and  modest  demeanor;  while  some  of  the  War- 
blers may  boast  of  the  most  exquisite  and  delicate  of  hues, 
next  after  those  that  glitter  in  the  sheen  of  iridescence.  Most 
Warblers,  moreover,  have  several  suits  of  color ;  the  sexes  are 
seldom  alike,  the  young  are  different  again,  and  so  many  are 
the  changes,  that  here  is  a  study  by  itself,  to  recognize  the  same 
bird  under  its  color- variations.  The  plumage  of  the  Warblers 
may  be  used  to  illustrate  a  very  broad  and  important  truth  that 
bears  upon  the  question  of  species  itself.  Those  familiar  with 
the  subject  will  recall  the  fact  that  very  few  of  our  Warblers 
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offer  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  discrimination  of  species, 
when  in  perfect  plumage;  that  is  to  say,  their  u specific  char- 
acters "  are  well  marked.  They  are  also  well  aware,  that  none  of 
our  birds  are  more  strictly  and  completely  migratory  than 
these ;  probably  none  of  our  species  reside  permanently  in  any 
one  locality.  Putting  this  and  that  together,  it  is  easy  to  infer, 
as  I  think  we  may  with  entire  accuracy,  that  the  integrity  of 
the  species  depends  upon  their  migrations,  for  they  are  never 
continuously  subjected  to  modifying  local  influences.  Migration 
holds  species  true;  localization  lets  them  slip.  That  the  inherent 
susceptibility  to  variation  is  not  less  in  this  family  than  else- 
where, is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  few  localized  forms  respond 
as  usual  to  modifying  influences.  Take  the  exotic  races  of 
Geothlypis  triehas  or  Dendrewa  petechia  in  instance.  The  Vireos, 
noted  for  the  constancy  of  their  slight  though  obvious  specific 
characters,  offer  a  parallel  case.  For  the  converse,  the  student 
may  be  reminded  of  the  cases  of  such  sedentary  birds  as  species 
of  Pious  and  various  Fringillidcs,  which  "run  into  each  other" 
from  one  faunal  area  to  another. 

Musical  proficiency  might  be  reasonably  presupposed  in  a 
group  of  birds  known  by  the  delightfully  suggestive  name  of 
41  warblers".    It  is  quite  our  own  fault,  however,  that  they  are 
misnamed ;  we  have  simply  perpetuated  an  early  blunder  in 
classification,  by  which  these  birds  were  referred  to  the  Old 
World  genus  Sylvia.    We  have  corrected  the  technical  mis- 
nomer of  "Sylvia",  but  have  been  less  precise  in  our  vernacu- 
lar.   Nothing  less  like  warbling  than  the  songs  of  our '*  war- 
blers" can  well  be  imagined.    Bluebirds  and  Wrens  warble  or 
trill  their  lays ;  Warblers,  as  a  rule,  do  not.    There  are  few 
great  singers  among  them  all.   Their  voice  usually  is  thin,  sharp, 
" unsympathetic";  the  pitch  is  too  high ;  the  notes  are  abrupt 
and  jerky  ;  movement  is  uneven  and  never  long-sustained.    The 
song  indeed  has  musical  quality,  and  may  affect  us  rather  pleas- 
antly ;  but  our  attention  is  more  likely  to  be  arrested  by  its 
oddity  than  attracted  by  its  melody.    I  cannot  but  criticise 
here ;  yet  I  am  ready  to  bear  witness  to  the  endless  variety  of 
the  songs  of  the  Warblers, — probably  every  species  has  its  own, 
distinctly  recognizable  by  the  practised  ear ;  and  much  of  the 
pleasurable  excitement  which  the  study  of  these  birds  affords, 
comes  from  the  effort  of  discriminating  between  their  wonder- 
fully varied  performances.     Probably  no  single  ornithologist 
has  learned  them  all— even  all  those  to  be  beard  in  his  own 
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vicinity;  so  subtile,  so  fugitive,  so  incomprehensible  are  these 
quaint  snatches  of  song,  which  arouse  attention  only  to  disap- 
point expectation,  and  make  as  feel  that  we  can  never  interpret 
the  language  in  which  these  sylvan  sprites  tell  the  story  of  their 
lives.  Bnt  the  Warblers  are  such  a  multitude,  so  composite, 
that  no  indiscriminate  comment,  however  guarded,  can  fail  to 
do  injustice.  There  are  singers  among  them.  The  voice  of  the 
Summer  Yellowbird  is  sweetly  modulated.  The  species  of  the 
genus  8iuru8  are  splendid  performers:  the  Golden-crown  is  a 
musician  of  extraordinary  yet  long-unsuspected  ability,  so  sed- 
ulously does  he  hide  his  real  accomplishments — one  who  con- 
tinually obtrudes  upon  us  his  loud  shrill  chant,  in  accelerated 
monotone,  as  if  this  were  all  that  lay  in  his  power ;  yet  in  rare 
mo&^nts  of  triumph  delighting  to  transport  us  with  the  ex- 
quisite ^vocalization  which  his  nuptial  ecstasies  inspire. 

More  anon  of  the  general  habits  of  the  Warblers,  when  I 
come  to  speak  of  the  genera  and  species  individually ;  here  I 
can  do  little  more  than  witness  the  "various  language"  which 
tbey  speak  "to  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds  communion 
with  her  visible  forms".  The  Warblers  have  we  always  with  us, 
all  in  their  own  good  time;  they  come  out  of  the  South,  pass  on, 
return,  and  are  away  agaiu,  their  appearance  and  withdrawal 
scarcely  less  than  a  mystery;  many  stay  with  us  all  summer 
long,  and  some  brave  the  winters  in  our  midst.  Some  of  these 
slight  creatures,  guided  by  unerring  instinct,  travel  true  to  the 
meridian  in  the  hours  of  darkness,  slipping  past  "  like  a  thief 
in  the  night",  stooping  at  day-break  from  their  lofty  flights 
to  rest  and  recruit  for  the  next  stage  of  the  journey.  Others 
pass  more  leisurely  from  tree  to  tree,  in  a  ceaseless  tide  of 
migration,  gleaning  as  they  go ;  the  hardier  males,  in  full  song 
and  plumage,  lead  the  way  for  the  weaker  females  and  the 
yearlings.  With  tireless  industry  do  the  Warblers  befriend 
tbe  hnman<race;  their  unconscious  zeal  plays  due  part  in  the 
nice  adjustment  of  Nature's  forces,  helping  to  bring  about  the 
balance  of  vegetable  and  insect  life,  without  which  agriculture 
would  be  in  vain.  They  visit  the  orchard  when  the  apple  and 
pear,  the  peach,  plum,  and  cherry,  are  in  bloom,  seeming  to 
revel  carelessly  amid  the  sweet-scented  and  delicately-tinted 
blossoms,  but  never  faltering  in  their  good  work.  They  peer 
into  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  scrutinize  each  leaf,  and  explore 
the  very  heart  of  the  buds,  to  detect,  drag  forth,  and  destroy 
those  tiny  creatures,  singly  insignificant,  collectively  a  scourge, 
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which  prey  upon  the  hopes  of  the  fruit-grower,  and  which, 
if  undisturbed,  would  bring  his  care  to  nought.  Some  War- 
blers flit  incessantly  in  the  terminal  foliage  of  the  tallest  trees; 
others  hug  close  to  the  scored  trunks  and  gnarled  boughs  of 
the  forest  kings ;  some  peep  from  the  thicket,  the  coppice,  the 
impenetrable  mantle  of  shrubbery  that  decks  tiny  water- 
courses, playing  at  hide-and-seek  with  all  comers ;  others  more 
humble  still  descend  to  the  ground,  where  they  glide  with  pretty 
mincing  steps  and  affected  turning  of  the  head  this  way  and 
that,  their  delicate  flesh-tinted  feet  just  stirring  the  layer  of 
withered  leaves  with  which  a  past  season  carpeted  the  ground. 
We  may  seek  Warblers  everywhere  in  their  season ;  we  shall 
find  them  a  continual  surprise }  all  mood  and  circumstance  is 
theirs. 

Naturalists  have  sought  to  divide  the  varied  forms  of  the 
Warblers  into  groups ;  an  attempt  attended  with  no  little  diffi- 
culty, so  varied  are  the  phases  of  bird-life  here  exhibited. 
Even  the  earliest  writers,  whose  genera  were  usually  more 
comprehensive  than  our  modern  families  are,  dissociated  these 
birds  in  three  or  more  different  genera,  MotactUa,  Sylvia,  Mus- 
cioapa,  and  some  others,  vaguely  perceiving  how  varied  these 
birds  are  in  form  and  habits.  Later  systematists  have  multi- 
plied genera,  as  the  fashion  of  minute  subdivision  dictated, 
though  some  of  the  newest  genera,  like  Dendrcwa,  Helminth- 
pltaga,  ami  Setophaga,  were  still  allowed  to  contain  nnmerous 
species.  Professor  Baird's  critical  studies  of  this  group  gave 
us  four  subfamilies,  according  to  the  schedule*  which  I  subjoin 

'Bill  conical,  its  bristles  very  short,  or  wanting. 

8ylvicoluub.  Bill  oonioal,  or  about  as  high  as  wide,  or  even  higher, 
opposite  the  nostrils.  Gape  with  short  bristles,  not  reaching  b+yond  the 
nostrils,  or  none.  Tip  of  bill  not  hooked ;  with  or  without  a  faint  notch ; 
commissure  nearly  straight.  Wings  long  and  pointed  ;  considerably  longer 
than  the  narrow,  nearly  even  tail.  Legs  short  and  weak :  torti  not  as  long 
as  the  head  (except  in  Mniotiltem), 

[Sections  MniotiUea,  or  Creeping  Warblers  (genera  Mniotilta  and  Parnla); 
Fermivoreaj,  or  Swamp  Warblers  (genera  Protonotaria,  Helmintkophaga,  and 
Heimintherus) ;  and  Sylviooltm,  or  Wood  Warblers  (genera  Perissoglossa  and 
Dendrceca).'} 

Gbotiilypik£.  Bill  much  as  in  8ylviooli*CBt  with  distinct  notch ;  slender, 
or  stout,  the  cnlmen  gently  curved ;  the  commissure  nearly  straight.  Legs 
much  developed :  tarsi  longer  than  the  skull.  Bristles  of  rictus  short  but 
appreciable.    Ground  Warblers. 

[Sections  Seiarea  (genera  Seiurus  and  Oporomis)  and  Qeothlypew  (genus 
Geoihlypi*).] 
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for  the  reader's  convenience.  Waiving  the  question  of  absolute 
rank  in  the  scale  of  classification,  we  find  among  oar  North 
American  Warblers  at  least  three  strongly  marked  groups,  into 
which  I  divided  onr  Warblers  in  the  "  Key ";  and  I  shall  ad- 
here for  the  present  to  these  divisions,  which  seem  as  natural 
as  they  are  convenient.  They  only  differ  from  those  proposed 
by  Baird  in  the  union  of  bis  Geothlypinw  with  Sylvicolinw.  One 
of  these  groups,  Icteriitux,  is  so  peculiar  that  it  has  often  been 
altogether  removed  from  the  family.  Another  includes  the 
well-marked  u  Fly-catching  Warblers";  the  other  covers  the  bal- 
ance of  the  family.  These  groups,  conventionally  rated  as  sub- 
families, may  be  thus  distinguished : — 

Analysis  of  subfamilies. 

SylvicoUnm. — Wings  longer  than  tail  (except  in  GtothlypU) ;  bill  conical, 
slender;  commissure  slightly  carved,  with  short  bristles  or  none.  8ize 
moderate. 

IderiiniB. — Wings  shorter  than  tail;  bill  compressed,  high,  very  stoat; 
commissure  maoh  carved,  withoat  any  bristles ;  size  very  large. 

SetopkagimB. — Wings  longer  than  tail ;  bill  broad,  flattened ;  cuuiniu»are 
slightly  carved,  with  bristles  reaching  far  beyond  the  nostrils. 

Subfamily  SYLVICOLIN^E :   True  Warblers 

Chars. — Bill  conoid-elongate,  shorter  than  head,  about  as 
high  aa,  or  rather  higher  than,  wide  opposite  the  nostrils,  not 
hooked,  and  with  but  a  slight  notch,  if  any,  at  tip :  commissare 
straight  or  slightly  curved ;  a  few  rictal  bristles,  reaching  little, 
if  any,  beyond  the  nostrils,  or  none.  Wings  pointed,  longer 
than  the  narrow,  nearly  even  tail 

This  beautiful  group,  which  comprehends  the  great  majority 
of  the  Warblers,  is  specially  characteristic  of  North  America,  and 
reaches  its  highest  development  in  the  eastern  portions  of  the 
continent,  mainly  through  the  preponderance  of  species  of  the 

ICTBRiAN.fi.    Bill  without  notch,  or  rictal  bristles.    Calmen  and  commis- 
sure maoh  carved     Wings  maoh  rounded,  shorter  than  the  tail. 
[Sections  Icteriea  (gen as  Ioteria)  and  the  exotic  TeretrUtoCB.'] 

BUI  depressed  ;  rictus  with  long  brittle*. 

Setopkagina.  Bill  much  depressed,  considerably  broader  than  high  ;  the 
tip  more  or  less  hooked,  with  distinct  notch.  Bristles  lengthened,  reaching 
half  way  or  more  from  the  nostrils  to  tip  of  bill.    Flgcatcking  Warblers. 

[Genera  Myiodioctes,  Cardelli*at  and  Setopkaga,  with  their  respective 
subdi  visions.] 
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largest  genus,  Dendrceca.  All  the  genera  and  most  of  the  spe- 
cies of  Sylvicolince  are  found  in  this  country,  mainly  as  migrants, 
which  appear  in  the  spring,  pass  the  summer,  and  retire  for  the 
winter  to  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  Central  or  even  South 
America ;  though  some  pass  the  inclement  season  within  our 
limits,  and  one  at  least  is  found  in  winter  in  Northern  States. 

The  Sylvicolince  are  not  very  well  represented  in  the  Colorado 
Basin,  where  various  genera  are  wanting,  and  the  Dendrcecce 
are  comparatively  few ;  the  Helmintkophagce,  however,  are  pro- 
portionally  numerous. 

We  may  rapidly  note  some  of  the  characteristics  according  to 
which  the  genera  may  be  thrown  into  recognizable  groups.  The 
genus  Qeothlypis,  in  the  first  place,  stands  quite  alone  in  the  rel- 
ative length  of  the  wings  and  tail,  the  former  being  shorter  than 
the  latter:  it  is  one  of  the  "Ground  Warblers".  Intimately 
related  is  the  genus  Oporomis — so  intimately,  that  species  of  the 
two  are  sometimes  confounded.  These  genera,  vith  Siurus,  are 
somewhat  terrestrial  and  aquatic ;  they  have  lengthened,  pale- 
colored  legs,  and  some  of  the  species  step  very  prettily  over  the 
ground,  instead  of  hopping,  or  advancing  both  feet  together, 
like  most  Passeres.  There  is  another  group,  known  as  "  Swamp 
Warblers"  or  "  Worm-eating  Warblers",  consisting  of  the  gen- 
era Helmintherus,  Helminthophaga,  and  Protonotaria :  in  these, 
the  bill  is  extremely  acute,  and  usually  unnotched,  and  has  no 
rictal  bristles.    Two  genera,  Afniotilta*  and  Parula,  the  first  of 

*BInlotllta  varfla.— Black-and-white  Warbler. 

Motadlla  faila,  L.  8N.  i.  1766,  333,  n.  S3  (Brits,  ill.  839,  pi.  97,  f.  5 ;  Sloane,  ii,  309,  pL  965,  f. 
I).— &m.  SN.  1. 1788,  979,  n.  93.— 2tot  SN.  i.  1806,  603. 

HjlTla  Tarfft,  Lath.  10.  ii.  1790,  539,  n.  11$.— Bp.  Ann.  Lye  X.  Y.  11. 1896,  Ql.—NutL  Man.  i. 
1833,  384.—rAowip#.  Vermont,  1853,  83. 

Certfela  TarlA,  V.  OA8.  il.  1807,  69.— Aud.  OB.  1.  1839,  459,  pi.  90.— Pert.  Rep.  Orn.  Mam. 
1839,  340.— jffaym.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  viii.  1856,  988.—  Wiltii,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1856, 1659, 
983  (Nova  Scotia). 

Mniottlta  varla,  V.  "AnaL  1816, 45".— Bp.  PZS.  1837, 118  (Guatemala).— Bp.  list,  1838, 11.- 
Aud.  Syn.  1839,  n.—Nutt.  Man.  I  3d  ed.  1840,  709.— Aud.  B  A.  ii.  1841, 105,  pi.  114— 
GiraucL  BhL  1844, 70.— Goue,  B.  Jam.  1847, 134— Bp.  CA.  L  1850, 311.  -Lembeye,  Ax. 
Coba,1850,68,pLlO,r.  1.— BumetL  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  iv.  1851, 116.— Bead.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad, 
vi.  1853.  401.— Hoy,  ibid.  319.— TPbodA.Sitgr.  Rep.  Zntli  R.  1853, 69.— ScL  PZ&  1855,143 
(Bogota).— ChmdL  J.  t.  O.  1855,  475  (Cuba).— Protten,  Tr.  111.  Agr.  SocL  1855, 603.- 
Putn.  Pr.  Res.  Inst  i.  1856,  ^08.— Brew.  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  tL  1856,  6.— ScL  PZS.  1836,  HO 
(Cbiriqai) ;  991  (Mexico).— Bry.  Pr.  Bost  Soo.  vL  1857. 116  (Nova  Scotia).— Maxim.  J.  f. 
O.  vi  1858,  108.— Bd.  BNA.  1858,  935.— ii.  rf  E.  Newt.  Ibis,  i.  1859, 143  (St.  Croix).-&i 
PZS.  1859, 363  (XaHpa);  373  (Oaxaca).— Marteru ,  J.  f.  0. 1859, 913  (Bermudas).— Bland, 
Smiths.  Rep.  for  1858, 1659,  987  (Bermudas)  —Bry.  Pr.  Bost  Soo.  vii.  1859, 110  (Baha- 
mas).— Cab.  J.  f.  0. 1860,  398  (Cost*  Rica).— Brew.  Pr.  Bost  Soc  vii.  1860, 306  (Uuba).- 
Barn.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1860, 1861,  435.— Lawr.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  vii  1861, 333  (New  Gre- 
nada).-SeJ.  PZS.  1861,  70  (Jamaica).— Gundl.  J.  £  0. 1861, 3S6  (Cuba).— Atoredd,  J.  f. 
0. 1861,  53  (Bahamas). -A tor.  J.  f.  0. 1869, 193  (Jamaica).— Boardm.  Pr.  Bost  8oc.ii. 
1869, 194.— Hayd.  Tr.  Amer.  Philoa.  Soo.  xii.  1869, 159  (Dakota).— Verr.  Pr.  Baa.  lost  ft 
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which  U  not  known  to  occur  in  the  Colorado  Basin,  are  "Creeping 
Warblers",  showing  certain  alight  peculiarities  of  the  feet  which 
adapt  them  (at  least  one  of  them)  to  a  mode  of  life  quite  like 

IBM,  1«.  -  -Jfora*.  Pr.  Phil*,  And.  it.  1883,  993  ( Temeioa).  -BA  Her.  A  a  1864, 187— 
*L  PZS.  1884, 171  (City  of  Meiioo);  319  (Panama).— AUan,  Pr.Eaa.  IdM.lv.  1904,59.- 
2Mfr.ADB.Lya  N.  7.  vilL  1865, 171  (ChlrlqnU.-Drof.  IWa,  M  tei.  L  1885,  476  (Teiu, 
breeding).- Mellwr.  Pr.  Baa  Inst  t.  ISM,  SS.—Lawr.  Ann.  Ljc  ST.  T.tUL  18*0,  Ifl.— 
All.  PZS.  1861.  13S  (Vorajraa).— iXnM,  In.  Nat.  iL  IMS,  111.— IMT.  Ail.  I.jc.  N.  T, 
Ii.  1888,  03  (Costa  Blci).— Omm.  Pr.  Bu.  Io«t  t.  1868,  96M.-Co»«J,  Pr.  Boet  See.  ill. 
1968,  108.— IBM.  Abu  Nat  UL  1869,  509.— Haymond,  GeoL  Sorr.  Indiana,  I860,  111.— 
Tkm(..B.K.P«.186.,MiPhII».Bd.lfl.— ».  J"ran<J.  J.  £  ft  1869,  999  (CoetaRlea).— 8.AB. 
PZS.  1S10,  760(Merida>.— Copt,  Am.  Hat.  1*.  1870,  395,  396,399. — Fartw,  Am.  Nat  v. 
1871,  168.— TWppa,  Pr,  Eh  Intt  rl  1811.  114— Wyatt,  Ible,  3.1  nr.  L  1871,339  (Her- 
radar*).- AUm,  Am.  Hut  »L  1878,  963.-JTaya.  Pr.  Boot  Soc.  xIt.  1818,  381.— ftm,  Pr. 
BoetSoo.  XT.  1871,991  (WeMVlrgtnL*.  breeding). -Gw«dl  J.  10. 1879,  411  (Cnba).— 
AQm.  BulL  MCZ.  UL  1879,  ITS.— Oatut,  Key,  1879,  99,  1 35.— Aiow,  B.  Sail*.  1873,  4.— 
Bids-  Am.  Nat  tU.  1813, 601.— TWapa,  Pr.  Boat  See.  it.  1873, 934.— Harriet,  BolLEo*. 
bat.  t.  1813,  —  (NewBranawlok).— GbuuBKW.  1874,  45.— Mtrr.  Am.  Nat  vilL  1874, 
1,  86— 1'ackurd,  ibid,  ail.— A  Ban.  Pr.  Boat.  800.  iviL  1814,  59  (Dakota). -B.  B.JK 
NAB.  L  1871 180.  pL  10,  R  «.— AflKt,  Baa  Mi  uoenota  And  1874, 55.— Brw.  Pr.  Boat 
Sot  ivll.  1871,  439—  tcirr.  BolL  TJ.  8.  Nat  Hot.  1810,  13  (Teboan  taped.— Sentry,  Life- 
Hiat  L 1816,  «.— JTIkX,  B.  N.  Bug.  1877,  01. 

IklsUlla  rarla,  V.  "  EH.  1893,  —  -.—Lot.  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  318.—  P.  Gal.  Ota.  L  1834,878,  pi. 
IBB  —  *A  PZ8. 1898,  886  (Parada).— Brmitar,  Ann.  Ltd.  S.  7.  iL  1819, 134. 

Hlieflll*  Tajrla,  S.  at  *  IWa,  U  1858, 10  (Qoatemila). 

MUMllta  Tara,  Ongg,  Proa  Blaira  Aoad.  1810, 

IJlTlOllB  TBrla,  Blot. "  List,  1837  ".-Br*.  Pr.  Bet  Boo.  iL  1867,  91  (St  Domingo). 

ftcrtarlala  Tarla,  Balm,  "  Auatind.  VOg 

GertaLa  p'.cM,  Bartr.  TraT.  Fla.  lat  ed.  1791,  881  bla  (too  Oram,  Pr.  Phils.  Aoad.  IBIS,  341). 

CerBtls  suealata,  Wilt  AO.  ill  I81I.  9S,  pL  19,  f.a.-Bp.  Joora.  PbJls.  Aoad.  It.  1814, 97.- 
DHMy,  PZS.  1847, 30. 

IIJtlSSSM  aiacalshis,  «w.  Z00L  Jonm.  ill.  1887. 357  (tape  of  the  gen na). 

IllotUU  berealU,  JTmU.  tlao.  L  N  ed.  1840,  TOS—Ho*.  Pr.  Pblk.  Aoad.  tL  1813,  818. 

UMIIIa  raria  tor.  luxglroalrii,  B<L  SNA.  1838,  p.  ml,  n.  161. 

PkedtL*  4»»lnlteuls  Tarla,  FIjiIm  T»ri*  4b  S.  Damuurae,  Briar.  On,.  UL  1160, 5*9,  n. 

»,pLSl,«5. 
Hfilemrie  ■•  St.  Damlmgwt,  Byf.  "Hlit.  Nat  Ola  v,  305  ". 
llark  aid  White  Oraefer,  £aw. 'Qlsaa.  pi.  300". 
Wlttcpoll  Warbler,  Paan.  AZ.  IL  1183,  n.  401,  993.— 

Lotk.  Sjn.  11.  pt  IL  1783,  488.  n.  114. 
SauUI  BLvk  and  Wblle  Bird,  Sioatw,  ■Jam.iL309.pl. 

MS,  f.  I". 
MiMIU0T*rlc,r.Lo. 

Srlaocnai  rarie,  V.  "Ola.  Dor.  U.— ,111,  pi.  14". 
(Moatif  Warbler,    Northern    Crooalaf    Warbler, 

JTa4M0,)Loc. 
Ihw*-oa*-»lilte  Wortlor,  BUok-ud-wkhe  crcef 

lai    WarHer,    BLvk-aai. while    Croeper, 
I  Winn.* 

Flo.  99.— Blaok-and-vblte  Creeper. 

Hab.— Eaatorn  North  America.  West  to  Dakota  (Haydei*,  Allen),  bat  not, 
■J  far  aa  known,  to  the  Hooky  Mountains,  in  Any  portion  of  the  United  States. 
North  to  the  Fnr  Countries.  South  tbroogh  Mexico,  varioae  West  India 
Iilaoda,  and  Centra!  America,  to  New  Grenada  at  least.  Not  observed  on  the 
Pacific  tide  north  of  Mautlaa.  Breeds  tbronghont  its  North  American  range. 
Winters  from  the  southern  border  of  the  United  States  to  the  limit  of  its 
dittribntioD. 
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that  of  the  true  Creepers.  The  remaining  genera  are  "  Wood 
Warblers",  chiefly  represented  by  Dendr&ca,  from  which  Peruso- 
glossa  and  Peucedramus  have  been  successively  detached,  on  the 
ground  of  certain  peculiarities  of  the  tongue  and  bill,  and  some 
other  features.  In  their  special  habits,  song,  food,  and  mode 
of  nesting,  the  Sylvicolince  differ  among  themselves  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  here  to  go  into  further  details. 
I  must  refer  to  the  several  histories  of  the  species,  upon  which 
we  are  now  prepared  to  enter.  The  descriptions  and  biographies 
will  be  confined  to  the  species  inhabiting  the  Colorado  Basin; 
but  I  shall  take  note  of  all  the  North  American  species,  giving 
synonymy  and  habitat. 

Genua  PABUXA  Bonaparte 

CfelorlS,  Boie,  Isia,  1898,  937.    (Not  of  Mohr.  Gen.  At.  1753,  SI.    Type  Panu  ameritmmu  L.) 

Bylvlcola,  Sw.  Zool.  Joarn.  lit  1837, 100.    (Not  of  Humph.  Mas.  Calon.  1797, 00.    Type  8yt*ia 
jnuOto  Wile.) 

ParalA,  Bp.C.&G.h.  1838,  SO.    (Type  Panu  cmmiocmntM  L.) 

Compsothlypta,  Oab.  Mas.  Heln.  L 1850,  SO  (ieme  type). 

Flttilift,  Du  Mur$,  M  — ,  1853,  —  "  (fide  Gray }  nee  anet). 

This  generic  name,  based  upon  Parus  americanus  of  Linnaeus, 
and  latterly  restricted  to  include  only  species  having  the  same 
pattern  of  coloration  as  the  bird  just  named,  is  now  employed  to 
designate  a  group  of  Warblers  considered  by  Baird  to  be  most 
nearly  related  to  Mniotilta,  all  of  which  have  the  upper  parts 
bluish,  with  a  yellowish  patch  on  the  back,  and  the  under  parts 
more  or  less  yellow.  The  tail-feathers  have  white  spots,  as  in 
Dendrceca.  The  bill  is  very  short,  quite  stout,  acutely  conical, 
and  notched  near  the  tip.  The  rictus  is  evidently  furnished 
with  bristles,  though  these  are  few  and  short.  The  hind  toe  is 
decidedly  longer  than  its  claw,  and  the  anterior  toes  are  rather 
more  than  usually  connate  at  the  base.  The  tarsus  is  longer 
than  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  The  lateral  claws  are  of  un- 
equal lengths.  But  the  structural  peculiarities  are  very  slight, 
and  the  species  are  easiest  recognized  by  the  pattern  of  colora- 
tion and  the  very  small  size — five  inches  in  length,  or  leas. 

If  the  group  is  considered  worth  retaining,  its  proper  name 
is  uncertain.  Chloris  was  used  by  Mohring  in  1752  for  a  dif- 
ferent group;  but  if  his  genera  are  to  be  rejected  as  pre-Linnaaan, 
the  employ  of  Chloris  by  Boie  in  1826  may  require  to  be  endorsed. 
Sylvicola  of  Swain  sou,  1827,  whether  applying  exclusively  hen 
or  not,  is  clearly  antedated  in  zoology  by  Sylvicola  of  Humph- 
reys, 1797.  Parula  of  Bonaparte,  1838,  if  acceptable  without 
diagnosis,  is  antedated  by  Parvlm  of  Spix,  "  Av.  Bras.  i.  1824, 
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85n.  Gabanis,  in  proposing  Compsothlypis  in  1850,  defends  it 
on  the  ground  that  „die  frtiheren  Nameo  dieser  Grnppe  sind 
bereits  anderweitig  vergeben" — that  all  the  earlier  names  are 
preoccupied.    Baird  does  not  see  why  Chlori*  is  not  tenable. 

To  the  species  long  known  as  the  only  one  of  the  United 
States,  [  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  adding  another,  discov- 
ered in  Texas,  and  then  new  to  science.* 

*Farala  mlajrUogsw   Beamett'a  Warbler. 

4  Stbcaruba,  dor$o  medio  vhrntirflavo,  aU$  albo-b\fa§oiati$,  palpebrii  nigrU 
immaemlaHt,  lori$  liuedquefrontali  nigerrimis  /  i%btu$flava,jugulo  aurantiaco,  «6- 
dimine  infimo,  kypockondriU  crinoque  albis, 

&  adult :  Upper  parte  of  the  same  ashy-bine  oolor  as  in  P.  amertoana,  with 
a  dorsal  patch  of  greenish-yellow  exactly  as  in  that  species.  Wings  also  ai 
in  americana,  dusky,  with  grayish-blue  outer,  and  whitish  inner,  edgings, 
and  orosaed  by  two  conspicuous  white  bars,  across  tips  of  greater  and  middle 
ooferts.  Tail  as  in  amarioana>  but  the  white  spots  smaller  and  almost  re- 
stricted to  two  outer  feathers  on  each  side.  Eyelids  black  without  white 
marks.  Lores  broadly  and  intensely  black,  this  oolor  extending  as  a  narrow 
frontal  line  to  meet  its  fellow  across  base  of  onlmen,  and  also  reaching  back 
to  invade  the  auriculars,  on  whioh  it  shades  through  dnsky  to  the  general 
bluish,  Under  parts  yellow  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  belly,  and  a  little 
farther  on  the  flanks,  and  also  spreading  np  the  sides  of  the  jaw  to  involve 
part  of  the  mandibular  and  malar  region  ;  on  the  fore  breast  deepening  into 
rich  orange,  but  showing  nothing  of  the  orange-chestnut  and  blackish  of 
P.  amnrioana.  Lower  belly,  flanks  and  orissnm,  white.  Bill  black  above, 
yellow  below.  Legs  nndeflnable  light  horn  oolor.  Length  (of  skins,  about) 
150;  wing  2.00-2.20;  tail  1.80-1.90;  bill  from  nostril  0.38-0.40;  tarsus  0.62- 
0.65;  middle  toe  alone  0.40.    (Extremes  of  three  adnlt  males.) 

Habitat:— Texas,  and  doubtless  Mexico  (Hidalgo,  Texas),  G.  B.  Bennett, 
Apr.-May,  1877,  No*.  248  (type),  343,  396. 

This  bird  is  entirely  distinct  from  P.  americana,  and  belongs  to  the  piUa- 
ysari  type.  From  amerioana  it  is  distinguished  by  the  extension  of  the  yellow 
to  the  middle  belly  and  flanks,  absence  of  the  decided  blackish  collar,  lack 
of  white  on  eyelids,  and  broadly  black  lores  involving  anricnlars  and  frontal 
stripe.  The  upper  parts,  wings,  and  tail  are  substantially  ae  in  «MHa*w«, 
the  tint  of  the  upper  parts,  shape  and  oolor  of  the  dorsal  patch,  and  the  white 
wing-bars  being  the  same  in  both.  From  P.  inornate  Baird  it  differs  in  the 
presence  of  the  wing-bands  and  color  of  the  upper  parts,  inornate  being  a 
deep  bine  species  with  plain  wings.  From  pUteynmLit  differs  in  the  mnoh 
lighter  colored  upper  parts,  and  less  of  the  yellow  below,  piHayumi  haviog 
a  deep  plumbeous-blue  back  and  the  yellow  extending  to  the  orissnm.  The 
relationships  are  closest  to  P.  inoularU,  agreeing  in  having  the  lower  abdo- 
men and  flanks  white,  like  the  orissnm,  instead  of  yellow  like  the  breast, 
as  is  the  case  both  with  inornate  and  pitiayumL  The  differences  from  in*u~ 
lorfe,  however,  are  readily  expressed ;  the  lores  being  decidedly  black,  and 
broadly  contrasting  with  the  bluish-gray,  as  in  piUayumi  and  inornate,  and 
the  wing-bands  being  as  broad  and  distinct  as  they  are  in  amerioana,  instead 
of  narrow  as  in  inmlarU,  and  the  yellow  of  the  throat  extending  on  the  malar 
wgiou,  while  in  inautorU  the  yellow  Is  strictly  oonflned  between  the  sides 
of  the  Jaw. 
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Blue  Yellow-backed  Warbler 

Parol*  aunerie 


PftW  AJHerleaniS,  L.  SN.  L  10th  ed.  1736,  190,  n.  3  (Cates.  L  64) ;  19th  ed.  1766,  341. 
a.  4— 0m.  8N.  i.  1766,  1007,  n.  4  (Brim.  111.  523;  Buff.  v.  301 ;  PE.  711.  f.  D.-TStrt. 
SN.  i.  1606,  638.— Lot*.  IO.  ii.  1790,  571,  n.  88. 

MoUcllU  Americana,  Gm,  8N.  L  1788, 060,  d.  7:.  (Lath.  Sjn.  ii.  pt.  iL  440,  n.  36).— Turi. 
SN.  L  1806,  500. 

Sjrrla  SHericans,  XoO.  IO.  ii.  1790,  580,  n.  40.— Bp.  Ann.  Lye  X.  Y.  ii.  1886,  83.— And. 
OB.  i.  1832,  78,  pi.  15.— P§ab.  Rep.  Orn.  Mam.  1839,  U.—D'Orb.  Ota.  Cab*,  1830, 67.- 
Thomp$.  Verm.  1853,  app.  84. 

Bjrrfteola  amerleana,  Rich.  Rep.  Brit.  Aaaoo.  Adv.  8oL  for  1836,  1837,  —.—And.  Sya. 
1830,  50.— Aud.  BA.  ii.  1841,  57,  pi.  9 L- Denny,  PZS.  1847,  38.—  Woodh.  Sitgr.  Rep. 
Zofii,  1853,  71.— Hoy,  Pr.  Phila.  Aead.  tL  1853, 311  —Read,  ibid.  399—  Prattsn,  Tr.  IlL- 
noia  Agr.  Soo.  1855, 608.  -Putn.  Pr .  En.  Inet.  i. 1656, 807.— 5c*.  PZS.  1857, 809  (TIaeotai- 
pam,  Vera  Cms).— Max.  J.  f.  0.  vi.  1658, 116.— Martens,  J.  1 0. 1850, 813  (Bermudas).— 
Wiku,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1858, 1850,  888  (Nova  Scotia).— Bland,  ibid.  887  (Bermudas}.— 
Brew.  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  vil.  1860,  307  (Cuba).— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1864, 1865,  438  (Mis- 
souri).—Bry.  Pr.  Boat.  8oo.  x.  1856,  851  (Porto  Rico).— Bry.  J.  f.  O.  1866,  184  (the 
same).— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  ri.  1871, 114  (Minnesota). 

Parala  aaaerlcasa,  Bp.  COL.  1838, 80.— Gone,  B.  Jam.  1847, 154.— Bp.  CA.  i.  1850, 310.-B& 
BNA.  1838,  838.— 8.  <§  A  Ibis,  i.  1850, 10  (Guatemala).— X  dk  E.  Newt.  Ibis,  L  1850, 143 
(St  Croix).— Out.  Pr.  Phila.  Aead.  xii.  1860,  376  (St.  Thomas  Island).— SeL  PZS. 
1861,  70  (Jamaica).— GundL  J.  f.  0. 1961,  386  (Cuba).— Bam.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1860. 
1861,  435.— (hues  <*  PrenL  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861,  1863,  405.— Hayd.  Tr.  Amer.  Philos. 
Soo.  xii.  1863,  159.— Verr.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iii.  1868,  193.— AWreckt,  J.  f.  O.  1868,  19*2 
iJamsioa).— Mareh,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xv.  1863,  893  (Jamaica).— Fair.  Pr.  Boat.  Soo.  ix. 
1863,  833  (Maine).— Altai,  Pr.  E«e.  Inst.  iv.  1864,  50.— Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1865,  169.— 
Drees.  Ihis,  3d  ear.  i.  1865,  476  (San  Antonio,  Tex.).— Lawr.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  Tin. 
1866,  863.— Mellwr.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1866,  85.— Aw.  Am.  Nai.  i.  1867,  117.— 
Trippe,  Am.  Nat  ii.  1868,  177.— Oouee,  Am.  Nat  ii.  1868,  m.-Coues.  Pr.  Boat  Soc. 
xii.  1868,  108.— Covet,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1868,969.— Law.  Ann.  Lye  X.  Y.  ix.  1869, 
800  (Yucatan).— Turnb.  B.  E.  Pa,  1869, 83 ;  Phila.  ed.  16.— Oope,  Am.  Nat  iv.  1870,  395, 
396,  397.— Ooues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  xxiii.  1871,  80.— Allen,  BulL  MCZ.  it  1871,  867 
(Florida,  wintering)  —AUen,  Bull.  MCZ.  iii.  1873, 184, 175  (Kansas,  too.).— Allen,  Am. 
Nat  vi.  1878, 365.— Scott,  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xv.  1673, 391  (West  Virginia,  in  summer).— 
Aiken,  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xv.  1873, 196  (Colorado).— Mayn.  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xiv.  1878,  361.— 
Gundl.  J.  f.  0. 1873,  411  (Cuba).— Ooues,  Key,  1878, 93.— Trippe,  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xv.  1873, 
934.— Herriek,  Boll.  Eas.  Inst.  v.  1873,  —  (New  Brunswick).— Ridg.  Boll.  Be*.  Inst  v. 
1873, 180  (Colorado).— Merr.  Am.  Nat  viil.  1874,  86.— Packard,  Am.  Nat.  viii.  1874, 
371.— Gnu*,  BNW.  1874, 46.— Amsf,  Bull.  Minnesota  Acad.  1874,  55.— B.  B.4B.  NAB. 
i.  1874,  80S,  figs,  pi  10,  f.  1.— Brewster,  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  i.  1875, 134  (Virginia,  probably 
breeding).— Newton,  Birds  of  Greenland,  1875?,  98  (one  specimen  from  the  Southern 
Inspectorate  in  1857).— Brew.  Pr.  Boat  Soc.  xvil.  1875,  439.— Gentry,  Life-Hiat  1876, 
94.— Lawr.  Bull.  Nat  Mas.  no.  4,  1876, 15  (Tehnantepec).— Deane,  Ball  Nnttall  Club, 
L  1676, 81  (albinotlo).— JMft*,  B.  N.  EngL  1877. 99. 

Agreeably  to  the  latest  fashion,  the  bird  will  probably  stand  as  piUayttmi 
var.  nigrilora;  bat  its  probable  gradation  into  piiiayumi  through  Mexican  and 
Central  American  specimens  remains  to  be  shown.  It  is  thoroughly  distinct 
from  P,  americana. 

This  welcome  and  unexpected  addition  to  onr  fauna  was  made  by  my 
esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  George  B.  Bennett,  during  his  collecting  tour  in 
Texas  in  the  spring  of  1877,  when  other  novelties  and  many  interesting 
points  were  brought  to  light  through  his  diligent  and  sneoessful  enterprise. 
Mr.  Sennett  secured  three  adult  males  at  Hidalgo,  Texas,  some  seventy  miles 
from  Fort  Brown,  during  the  months  of  April  and  May. 
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OOBBietUyilS  merlMM,  Cab.  MH.  L  1890, 90.-  OundL  J.  f  0. 1855,  476  (Cab*). 
MlKrtllU  ftmeriama.  Gray,  G.  of  B.  L 1648, 196.— JMnA.  Ibi*.  ill.  1861, 6  (Greenland). 
letseUls  esses,  Bodd.  TabL  PS.  1783, 4d  (PE.  731,  f.  l). 

Metsdlla  IniOTlclana,  Om.  SN.  i.  1788,  983,  n.  148  (Brlaa.  11L  500,  n.  55,  pi.  86.  f.  4 ;  Buf. 
"t.  888" ;  Penn.  AZ.  ii.  407,  n.  303).— TurL  8N.  i.  1806,  605.— Lett.  Tr.  Orn.  1831, 418. 
IjlYlft  MOTlcfaaa,  Lath.  IO.  il.  1790,  535,  n.  10.\-SUph.  Shaw'a  Gen.  Zool.  z.  1817,  713. 
fljMa  torqsata,  V.  OAS.  iL  1807, 38,  pL  99.— T.  Bncy.  Meth.  11 1823, 438,  n.  67. 
TMeihinu  torqista*,  Steph.  Shaw's  Gen.  ZooL  xir.  1886,  194. 
SyMft  pulll*,  Wilt.  AO.  iv.  1811, 17,  pL  88,  f.  3.— 0o«m,  Alabama,  1659,  895. 
IjlTlcola  sasllla,  Bw.  Zool.  Jonrn.  ilL  1887, 169  (type  of  the  genua)  }CLB.li  1837, 845. 
lietiila  laioTiclaia,  Brits.  Orn.  11L 1760,  500,  n.  55.  pL  86,  f.  4. 
iMtolue  Warbler,  Lath.  Syn.  il.  pt  IL  1783, 480,  n.  101.— Penn.  AZ.  IL  1785, 407,  n.  303. 
Pans  frlnaillarls,  Flack-Creeper,  Gates.  Car.  L 1771, 64,  pL  64. 
Pann  Tarlas,  Bartt.  Trav.  Fla,  1791, 998. 

Greeailf  TltBOIse,  Penn.  AZ.  ii.  1785, 483,  n.  396.— Lath.  Syn.  IL  pt  IL  1763,  556,  n.  97. 
Tellow-baekei  Warbler,  Lath.  8yn.  IL  pt  IL  1783,  440,  n.  36. 
Flceiala  carollneasls  elaerea,  Brits.  Orn.  iU.  1760, 582,  n.  66. 
flgiler  ceaire  a  collier,  Buf. "  HUt  Nat  OU.  ▼.  soi "  (PE.  731,  f.  i). 
ftgiler  centre,  ie  la  Caroline,  Buf.  PE.  731,  f.  l. 

fMTcCSe  a  collier,  V.  Enoy.  M 6th.  IL  1883, 438.— Le  M.  Oia.  Canad.  1861, 801. 
Particolored  Warbler,  Blae  Tellow-baekei  Warbler,  Authors. 

Hab.— Eastern  North  America.  West  to  Nebraska  (Hayden),  and  even  to 
the  eastern  foothills  of  the  Rooky  Mountains  in  Colorado  (Aiken);  henoe 
probably  to  be  hereafter  detected  in  the  Colorado  Basin.  North  regularly  to 
British  America  (New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  &c.) ;  casually  to  Greenland 
(saet  Rdnhardt,  Newton).  South  through  various  West  India  Islands  and 
Mexico  to  Guatemala  at  least.  Breeds  chiefly  in  the  northerly  portion  of 
its  range,  bnt  perhaps  in  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States  (Illinois,  Vir- 
ginia, New  Jersey,  &c.).    Winters  from  Florida  southward. 

Ch.  sp. — $  Subccerulea,  dorso  medio  virenti-flavo,  palpebris 
albo  maculatis,  alis  albo  bifasciatis,  caudd  albo  maculatd,  lorti 
nigricantibus ;  subtiu  alba,  jugulo  et  pectore  flavis,  spatio  pec- 
torali  obscuriore;  maxilld  nigrd,  mandibuld  subflavd  aut  albidd. 
Lang.  tot.  4£-4$ ;  aloe  2$)  caudw  If.  9  coloribus  minus  vegetis; 
juv.  dorso  toto  virescente,  etc. 

£,  in  spring:  Upper  parts  dear  ashy-blue,  the  middle  of  the  back  with  a 
triangular  patch  of  greenish-yellow  or  brownish-golden.  Lores  dusky.  A 
white  spot  on  each  eyelid.  Wings  blackish,  crossed  on  tbe  ends  of  the 
.  greater  and  middle  coverts  with  two  broad  white  bars ;  the  primaries  nar- 
rowly, the  secondaries  more  broadly,  edged  externally  with  the  color  of  the 
back,  and  internally  with  white.  Tail  like  the  wings,  with  mnch  edging 
of  the  outer  webs  like  the  back,  the  middle  feathers  being  mostly  bluish; 
at  least  two  outer  feathers  on  each  side  with  large,  white,  squarish  patohes 
on  the  inner  web  near  the  end,  usually  the  third  feather  blotched  with 
white,  and  a  white  touch  on  the  fourth  and  even  the  fifth  feather.  Chin 
and  throat  yellow,  rather  narrowly  confined,  this  yellow  spreading  over  the 
whole  breast,  but  much  of  the  breast  spotted  or  tinged  with  orange-brown, 
and  the  jugulum  showing  even  a  decided  blackish  collar.  The  coloration  of 
this  part  is  very  variable ;  sometimes,  in  addition  to  the  colors  mentioned, 
reddish-brown  markings  occur  in  the  white  along  the  sides,  much  as  in  the 
Chestnut-sided  Warbler.    Rest  of  under  parts  white.    Bill  above  black ; 

14  B  O 
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below  whitish  or  flesh-colored,  drying  yellowish.     Length,  4^-4$ ;  extent 
about  7f ;  wing,  2};  tail,  If. 

9 ,  in  spring,  like  the  male,  the  npper  parts  less  brightly  bluish,  some- 
times with  a  slight  greenish  gloss,  the  back-patch  not  so  well  defined ;  less 
white  on  the  tail,  the  white  wing-bands  narrower,  and  the  dark  or  reddish 
tinting  of  the  fore  breast  less  deoided  or  scarcely  indicated,  the  yellow  itself 
being  more  restricted. 

Yonng  of  either  sex  in  the  fall  have  the  bluish  of  the  npper  parts  glossed 
oyer  with  greenish,  sometimes  to  such  extent  as  to  obscure  the  dorsal  patch, 
which  is  then  not  very  different  from  the  rest  of  the  npper  parts.  White  tail- 
spots  smaller,  generally  confined  to  two  outer  feathers  on  each  side.  White 
wing-bands  narrower.  Edging  of  tail  and  wings  tinged  with  greenish,  like 
the  back.  Eyelids  not  spotted  with  white.  Yellow  of  fore  under  parts 
pale,  with  little  or  no  indication  of  the  dusky  across  the  Jngnlum.  White 
of  the  under  parts  tinged  with  yellowish  posteriorly,  and  frequently  show- 
ing brownish  touches  along  the  sides.  From  the  latter  fact  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  the  highest  spring  plnmage  of  the  males  is  not  that  with  the 
most  golden-brown  in  the  yellow  of  the  breast  and  with  the  reddish  along 
the  sides,  but  that  in  which  the  heavier  coloration  is  condensed  into  the 
blackish  jugular  collar,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  yellow  intact. 

(farai  HELMUffTHOPHAGA  Cabanis 

The  birds  of  this  genus  are  distinguished  among  the  War- 
blers for  the  acatene88  and  attenuation  of  the  bill,  together 
with  the  straightness  of  its  several  outlines,  the  entire  absence 
of  notch  near  the  tip,  and  lack  of  bristles  at  base.  The  wings  are 
long  and  pointed,  in  one  species  nearly  half  as  long  again  as 
the  tail,  which  is  even  or  slightly  emarginate,  narrow,  and 
rather  short.  The  tarsi  are  longer  than  the  middle  toe.  The 
genus  comprehends  the  a  Worm-eating"  or  "Swamp"  War- 
blers, and  is  very  closely  related  to  both  Protonotaria  and  Hel- 
mintherus  :  species  of  all  three  were  formerly  included  in  the 
genus   Vermivora  or  Hclinaia  of  authors.     Protonotaria*  is 


'Protonotaria  eltrea.— Protnonotary  Warbler. 

Motaelila  eltrea,  Bodd.  Tabl.  PB.  1783, 44  <PB.  704, 1 2). 

Matotllta  dtres,  Gray,  G.of  B.  i.  1848, 196  (after  Boddaert). 

ProtOBOtarta  eltrea,  Bd.  BNA.  1858,  239.— Wheat  Ohio  Agrio.  Bep.  for  I860,  1861,  363.— 
GundL  J.  1 O. 1861, 324  (Cuba).— Ooucs  <£  Prent  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861, 1H62, 406  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C.).—Barru  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1860.  1861,  433  (Pennsylvania).— GundL 
J.  f.  O.  1862,  178  (Cuba).— Tarr.  Pr.  Bost  Soc  lx.  1863,  233  (Maine).— Bd.  Rev.  AB. 
1864,173.— Goto*,  Pr.  Boat  800.  xii  1868,  106  (Sooth  Carolina).— Ooues,  Pr.  Ess.  lost 
J  T.1866,  269  ("New  England",  Y«rr.).-Lavr.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  lx.  1868,  94  (Costa 
Rioa) ;  ibid.  1869,  200  (Yucatan).— lurnb.  B.  &  Pa.  1669, 53 ;  PhUa.  ed.  <l—v.  Front*. 
J.  f.  a  1869,  299  (Costa  Rica).— 8.  d  S.  PZ8.  1870, 780  (Merida). -tfwwtt.  J.  f.  a  1872, 
411  (Cuba) .—Ridgw.  Am.  Nat  viil.  1674,  199.— Ridgw.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x.  1874,  367 
(Illinois,  abundant).— Alow,  B.  Kane.  1873, 4  (Neosho  Falls,  Kans.).— 2?.  B.4  R.  NAB 
i.  1874, 184,  figs.,  pL  10,  f.  8.— Brvw.  Pr.Bost  800.  rvii.  1875, 439  (New  England). 

Protonotaria  ettrna,  Groat,  Key,  1872, 93, 1 36.— Ooua«,  BNW.  1874, 47.— Jf«r.  An.  Nat 
viti.  1874,  87.— NeUon,  BolL  Nutt  Orn.  Club,  L 1876, 49  (Ulinoia).— Jttaot,  B.  N.  Engl 

Helmln  taopaaga  eltrea,  Odb.  J.  1 0. 1861, 85  (Coata  Rioa).  f  1877, 90. 
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characterized  by  its  maob  larger,  leaa  acute  bill,  which  nearly 
equals  the  bead  in  length,  is  slightly  notched  at  the  tip,  and 
has  a  few  rictal  bristles ;  the  tarsi  are  about  equal  to  the  middle 
toe  and  claw  ;  tbe  very  long,  pointed  wings  exceed  the  tail  by 
an  inch,  and  the  tail  is  slightly 
graduated.     The  system  of  col-  = 
oration  is   peculiar,  resulting  in 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
Warblers,  tbe  whole  bead  and 
under  parts  being  intense  gold- 
en-yellow, ehading  on  the  back 

throagholivetoblmsh-asb.  There       *w-*-won«.*t»BW«u«,. 
is  bat  one  species,  inhabiting  the  Eastern  United  States,  and, 
unlike  the  Helmlnihophagce,  nesting  in  holes.    The  genus  Eelmin- 
Aenu'  is  even   nearer  Eelmintltophaga,  having  an  entirely 

H OtHllU  »MMMterlU,  Om.  SN.  L  1788,978,  n.  111-lVrt.  BN.  L  IBM. m-Zw. Tr. Orn. 

1831.  118. 
tTlTb  prolDBOtarlDX,  Lath.  10. 1L 1190,  MS,  a.  19B,   -V.  O AS.  1L  1B07. 97,  pi  83.-  Wilt.  AO.  Ill 

1811, 73,  pi  34, 1 3.— Bp.  Jgnra.  Phila.  And.  It.  ISM,  1«— Bp.  Ann.  Lyo.  K.  T.  11.  IBM, 

88— .VWL  Had.  L 1833, 1 10— AuA  OB.  L  1833,  39 ;  T.  1833,  «0,  pL  3  iDatnti  on  pi.). 
srlTleala  aretOBOlsria,  JHeA.  Rap.  Brit  Assoc  Adv.  BcL  for  1838, 1837, 171. 
TerajTOFa  ■rotoaaurlw,  Bp.  CQL.  1838,  ai.—Woodh.  Sltgr.  Bop.  Zofll,  1853,  72.— Hoy, 

Smiths.  Hep.  for  IBM,  1803,  (38  (Missouri). 
ItUMU)  protnoUrlM,  And.  Syn.  1838,  07. -And.  BA.  1L  1841,  B9,  pL  Wt—PrtOXtn.  Tr. 

nilnotl  Agrte.  Soc.  f.  1855,  603. 
HtiNilleros  protOBOtmrlu,  Bp.  CA.  L 1850, 311. 
ItlMlataapkstTa  mUMMarlu,  (too.  M  U.  l  1830,  so. 

XsUtills  aarlcollll,  Om.  S3.  11788,984,  D.  ISO  (JlriM.  Hi.  508,  n.  59,  p],  96,  I.  I  ;  Buff.  T.  S90i 

Putin.  It  408).— Turt .  SS.  i.  1  BOO,  60S. 
iritis  aarlenlllB,  Jm'K  10.  0. 1790,  538,  n.  107  (.Bk/.  T.  3)0).- T~.  Eoey.  H atb.  H. 1833,117, 

n.M.— ffWtt.  Han.  L  183&.  380.— Psso.Rcp.  Orn.  Mm.  1S3S,  309.— lAtuL  An.  Joarn.Sci. 

iIIt.  1813, 3ST  (aee  3ferr.  Trans.  Conn.  Acid.  It.  1877, 147). 
HTlTkalaairieolIU,  iTsU.  "Han.  1.  U  e.1. 1840.  431". 
KntatlUa  aarleollls,  Ann/.  H.  of  a  1. 1B48,  1««. 

•naie-UiTOM  Waraier, ft™,  az. u.  1785,408. n. 304. 

Oraafe-tarMlea  Warbler  ,  talft.  Syn.  il.pt.li.  1783,  481,  n.  103  ("  Canada"). 

Sraai  Klgulcr  4e  Cu»di,  Ploeaala  eaaaaenala  ■■Jar,  firio.  Om.  liL  1780,  508,  n.  St, 

Fujaier  Frouiocalre,  B*f.  "U.405",  »"T.3i8",»r  "TtiBi".  [pl.se,  ti. 

FuTettC  Brotoaiitslrc,  Sylrla  prOttnoUrls,  T.  B.  D.  d'U.  N.  iL  1817,  911,  pi.  D  99,  f.  9. 

Fljaler  a  norge  ora*a*e,  Bu/.  "  t.  390  ". 

Holer  4  TMHa  et  Utejaanea  So  la  Loilalaae,  Bvf.  PK.704.ta. 

harelte  *  gorte  oraaprte,  7.  Enoy.  Meih.  1L  1833, 417. 

FrttkeaoUrj  Warbler.  Pmn.  AZ.  1L  1755,  410,  n.  alO.—Lolh.  Syn,  U.  pt  IL 1783.  404,  n.  133. 

rrolaoaolary  Warhlfr.ProtlioBolai'jBwaDipWartlcr.fioldtn  Swamp  Warblw.AioAwj. 

Hab. — Eastern  United  State*,  lather  southerly.  North  casually  to  Maine 
and  New  Brunswick.  Went  to  Missouri,  Kansas,  Indian  Territory,  and  Texas. 
Cnba  (the  only  West  Indian  record).  Apparently  not  noted  In  Mexico.  South 
to  Panama.  Has  been  found  breeding  abundantly  in  Illinois  and  Kansas. 
Rare  or  casual  in  all  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  Not  known  to  winter  in 
the  United  States. 

-Halaalatkeraa  YennlTonu— Wwnn-eatlna;  Warbler. 
MaCaellla  Term  I  to  ra,  Oat.  SIT.  1. 1788,  951,  u.  55  (IWw.  pL  305,  4c.).- JAu*  SB.  i.  1800,585. 
■jlita  TemlTOra,  Latk.  10.  it.  I'M,  544.  n.  138.— Ffli.  AO.  11L  1811.  71,  pi.  31,  f.  4—  T 
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unnotcbed  bill;  it  differs  chiefly  in  the  less  acateness  and 
greater  robustness  of  the  bill,  which  in  one  species  mounts  high 

N.  D.  d'H,  N.  2(1  ed.  xL  1817, 878.— V.  Enoy.  M6th.  iL  1823,  480,  n.  105— Bp.  Joaro. 
Phila.  Acad.  It.  1884, 196— Bp.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  T.  iL  1696,  9b\-Nutt.  Man.  L  1838, 409— 
Aud.  OR  L  1833,  177 ;  t.  1830,  400,  pL  34.— Pes*.  Bep.  Orn.  Him.  1839,  318.— Xtnjby, 
"  Am.  Joura,  Sol.  xliv.  1843,  — "  (Conn.).— Tfcomp*.  NH. Vermont,  1853, 83. 

Daeats  YermlYOra,  Aud.  "  name  on  pi.  34  ". 

SylTlCOU  Yf  nalYOra,  Rich.  Bep.  Brit  Aaeoo.  Adv.  Set  for  1836, 1837, 17L 

HelinaU  TCmlTOra,  Aud.  Syn,  1839,  66.— Aud.  BA.  iL  1841,  86.  pL  105.- Lembey4,  At. 
Cuba,  1850,  35,  pi.  6,  f.  4.— Pratten,  Tr.  Illlnoia  Agrio.  Soo.  for  1854,  1855,  602.—  Putn. 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst  L 1856, 897.— Brew.  Pr.  Boat  8oc  viL  1860, 307  (Cuba). 

M  alolllta  YermlYOra,  Gray,  G.  of  &  L 1848, 196. 

Hylopbilns  YermlYOra,  Temm.  "  TabL  Meth.  36"  (quoted  from  Giebel). 

Helmitheros  venaiY ora,  Pp.  CA.  i.  1850, 314. 

Helmitheros  YermlYOra*,  Oab.  MH.  L 1850, 90.— Oundl.  J.  t  O.  1855,  476  (Cube)— Sol.  PZS. 
1859, 363  (Xalapa).— Cab.  JfO.  1860, 388  (Coeta Rica). -QundL  JfO.  1861, 326, 409  (Cuba). 

lelaHltberns  VCNBlYOrnS,  Bd.  BNA.  1858,  858.— A  <£  8.  Ibis,  L  1859,  11  (Guatemala).— 
PAest.  Ohio  Agr.  Bep.  for  1860, 1861,363— Barn.  Smiths.  Bep.  for  I860, 1861, 435.— Omt* 
4  Print.  Smiths.  Bep. for  1861,  406  (Washington,  summer) .—Verr.  Pr.  Baa.  Instill 
1868, 156.— AUm,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iv.  1864,  P3— £&  Rev.  AB.  1865, 179.— Lawr.  Ann.  Lye. 
Ylii  1866,  884.— Salv.  PZ&  1867,  135  (Veragna)— Zaurr.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  T.  ix.  1868,94 
(Costa  Rica).— Oouet,  Pr.  Baa.  lost  v.  1868, 870.— Oouet,  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xii.  1868, 100. 
Trippe,  Am.  Nat  iL  1868,  178.— Allen,  Am.  Nat  iiL  1869, 576.— Jackson,  Am.  Nat  iiL 
1869,  556— Turnb.  RE. Pa,  1869,83;  Phila.  ed.  U.-Lawr.  Ann.  Lyo.  K.T.  ix.  1899, 
900  (Ynoatan).— Sumich.  Mem.  Boat  Soo.  L  1869,  546  (Orizaba).— Gregg,  Pr.  Elmira 
Acad.  1870  (Chemung  Co., N.  T.).— Abbott,  Am. Nat  iv.  1870, 543.— OundL  J.LO.  1878, 

413  (Cuba) Scott,  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xv.  1873,  931  (West  Va.,  breeding)— Cot**,  Key, 

1878, 93,  £  37— Ptorrfie,  Am.  Nat  vii.  1873,  693.— Mayn.  B.  Fla.  1873, 45  (wintering).- 
Ridgto.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  x.  1874, 368  (Illinois).- Snow,  Am.  Nat  viiL  1874, 757.— Obaci, 
BN  W.  1874,  4a— B.  B.4R.  NAB.  L  1874,  187,  figs.  pL  10, 1 10.— Breweter,  Ann.  Lye. 
N.  Y.  xL  1875.  134  (Virginia;  habits)— Brw.  Pr.  Boat.  8oc,  xviL  1875,  439— Gentry, 
Ltfe-Hist.  1876,97— Iftnot,  B.  N.  EngL  1877,  89.— Ptenffa,  BulL  Nntt  Clnb.iL  1877, 81 
(Connecticut).— Merr.  Trans.  Conn.  Aoad.  iv.  1877, 19  (Connecticut). 

Helmlntheras  vermlvornft,  v.  Fronts.  J.  f.  0. 1869, 893  (Costa  Rica). 

Helmltheras  mlgratorlus,  Ho/. "  Jrn.  de  Phya.  lxviii,  1819, 417  ".—HartL  «  BZ.  1845. 348". 

YermiYora  pennsylYanlea,  "£t*.n— Bp.  List,  1838,  80.- (To***,  B.  Jam.  1847.  UH.-Hoy, 
Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  1853,  818— AWreeht,  J.  f.  O.  1868,  194,  901  (Jamaica).— March,  Pr. 
Phila.  Aoad.  1863,  893  (Jamaica)— Hoy,  Smitha.  Bep.  for  1864, 1865, 438  (Missouri). 

Vermrrora  faiYlcapllla,  8w.  Class.  Birds,  il.  1837, 845, 1 813  g. 

Worm-eater  Warbler,  Pewn.  AZ.  IL  1785, 406,  n.  300. 

Figuler  de  PensllYSJile,  Fieedala  pensllYanlca,  Brio.  Orn.  vt  1760,  App.  108,  n.  76. 

Worm-eater,  Edw.  Glean,  pt  li.  200,  pL  305— Lath.  Syn.  IL  pt  IL  1783, 499,  n.  133. 

Deml-fln  Mangeur  de  jtn,Buf.  "v.  335". 

Pitplt  Yermivore,  V.  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  xL  1817, 878.— V.  Bncy.  Meth.  iL  1893, 48a 

Worm-eating  Warbler,  Wom-eatlag  Swamp  Warbler,  Author*. 

Hab. —Eastern  United  8tates.  Weat  to  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. North  regularly  to  the  Middle  States,  frequently  to  New  England  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  casually  to  Maine.  In  winter,  Florida,  Cuba,  Ja- 
maica, Eastern  Mexico,  and  Central  America.  Known  to  breed  in  most  of 
its  United  8tates  range,  and  probably  does  so  throughout. 

Helmlntheriia  awaftnaonl,— Swmtiiaon'a  Warbler. 

SylYla  SWainSODtl,  Aud.  OB.  iL  1834, 563,  pL  198— Peab.  Bep.  Orn.  Maaa.  1839, 313  (wrong). 

SylYleola  SWalnsonll,  Rich.  Rep.  Brit  Assoc.  Adv.  SoL  for  1836, 1837, 171. 

Hellnala  swalBMBll,  Aud,  Syn.  1839, 66  (type  of  genua.   Sooth  Carolina  to  Maasaohntette- 

wrong)— Aud.  BA.  iL  1841, 83,  pL  104— Puta.  Pr.  Baa.  Inst  L 1856, 997  (wrong). 
HelHitberaa  swaintonll,  Bd.  BNA.  1858, 853.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iv.  1664,83  (wrong).- 

AUen,  Am.  Nat  iii.  1869, 576  (corrects  the  error).— Couat,  Key,  1873, 93. 
Helmlatbophaga  swaiatonil,  Allen,  Am.  Nat  iiL  1869, 513. 
TemlYora  swalaeonl,  Bp.  CGL.  1838, 3L 
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on  the  forehead,  ami  in  the  other  is  provided  with  slight  rictal 
bristles,  and  in  the  relative  length  of  the  tarsi  and  toes.  The  two 
species  commonly  referred  to  Helmintherus  are  confined  to  the 
Eastern  United  States;  they  are  among  the  most  simply- 
colored  of  the  Warblers,  being  plain  olivaceous,  with  more  or 
less  characteristic  stripes  on  the  bead. 

The  genus  Helminthophaga,  established  by  Dr.  Oabanis  in 
1850,  is  peculiarly  North  American,  all  the  known  species  being 
found  in  this  country,  and  some  of  them  not  yet  ascertained  to 
occur  elsewhere.  It  is  the  second  largest  genus  of  the  subfamily 
Sylvicolince.  To  the  six  species  known  to  the  earlier  writers, 
two  more  were  added  a  few  years  ago,  and  two  others  have 
been  just  now  described.  It  is  a  notable  circumstance  that 
these  birds  scarcely  occur  in  the  West  Indies,  except  in  Ouba. 
Tbe  two  species  last  described,  H.  leucobronchialis*  and  H. 

MlleCUU  SValBSOBt,  Gray,  G.  of  B.  L  1848, 196. 

HelHltheitS  SWalBSOB],  Cab.  MH.  i.  1850, 30.-£p.  CA.  1 1850, 314. 

HdHltheras  SwalBSOBl,  Bd.  Bev.  AB.  1865,  180.— 0ou«#,  Pr.  Em.  Inst  ▼.  1868,  970 
(wrong).— Opum,  Pr.  Boat  800.  xii  1868,  109  (South  Carolina).— GundL  J.  f.  0. 1872, 419 
(Cuba).— Mayn.  B.  71a.  18TJ,  47.-B.B.  <«£.  NAB.1.  1874,  190,  pL  10.  £9;  ill.  1874, 
904  (Florida).— Brno.  Pr.  Boat.  Soo.  xvit  1879,  451  (ootmoU  the  long-standing  error). 

Bwahuoa*!  Swaata  Warbler,  Swansea's  Warbler,  Author* 

Has,— Only  koowo  to  occur  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
Cuba ;  distribution  thus  like  that  of  H.  bachmani.  Has  been  repeatedly  but 
erroneously  attributed  to  New  England,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Brewer. 

•  Helmlntlioptaaa^  leaeobronchtolla.— Wlilte-tJiroated   Warbler. 

Helmlataoafcaga  IcueoaroBealalls,  BreumUr,  Amer.  Sportsman,  v.  Oct  17,  1874,  p.  33 
(ortg.  deecr.,  spec,  unique,  Newtonvlllo,  Maes.,  May  18,  1870).— (hue*,  BKW.  1874, 
760.— Brno.  Pr.  Boat  800.  iviL  1875, 439  (note  on  same  specimen).— Brewttsr,  Bull. 
Watt  Clnb,  i.  1876, 1,  pi.  1  (redescr.  and  flg.).— Minot,  B.  N.  BngL  1677,  98  (copy  of  the 
last).— Trvtter,  BulL  Xott  Clab,  11 1877, 79  (9d  spec.,  from  Clifton,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.). 

(Notb. — Of  this  supposed  good  species,  no  specimen  is  known  to  be  now  in 
existence.  The  unique  type  was  accidentally  destroyed  shortly  after  publi- 
cation of  the  original  description,  but  fortunately  not  before  Mr.  Ridgway 
had  made  the  drawing  whioh  illustrates  Mr.  Brewster's  second  notice.  At 
the  time  that  the  specimen  was  kindly  sent  by  tbe  owner  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  examination  by  Mr.  Bidgway,  there  was  living  at  large  in  the 
u  South  Tower"  an  Owl  of  tbe  genus  Speotyto,  species  doubtful,  which  had 
been  captured  at  sea,  somewhere  near  the  West  Indies,  and  was  destined  to 
make  history  in  an  undesirable  manner.  This  reckless  bird  of  prey,  in  one 
of  bis  nocturnal  explorations,  discovered  the  pretty  Warbler,  and  proceeded 
to  investigate  the  new  species  anatomically.  He  survived  the  dose  of  raw 
cotton  and  arsenic,  but  was  condemned  to  death  by  unanimous  verdict 
of  the  exasperated  ornithologists  who  haunted  the  locality.  His  heart  was 
cut  out  with  mock  ceremony,  bottled  and  sealed,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Brewster  as 
a  peace-offering ;  and  a  serio-comic  narrative  of  the  whole  transaction  shortly 
afterward* appeared  In  one  of  the  papers  by  a  "strictly  anonymous"  author.) 

(Notb  (2).— Since  the  foregoing  was  penned,  Mr.  Spencer  Trotter  has  re- 
corded a  second  specimen,  as  above  cited.) 
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lawrencii,*  are  at  present  known  only  from  isolated  localities, 
and  nothing  can  be  predicated  respecting  their  actual  distribu- 
tion, if,  indeed,  they  be  really  good  species.  Another,  E. 
baehmani,i  is  extremely  rare,  being  only  known  from  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Gnba.  Two,  H.  virginiw  and  H.  lueke, 
are  characteristic  of  the  Southern  Socky  Mountain  region 
and  Valley  of  the  Colorado.  Two  are  of  rather  general 
distribution  in  North  America,  H.  celata  being  chiefly  West- 
ern, but  also  of  irregular  occurrence  in  the  East,  while  H. 
ruficapilla  is  chiefly  Eastern,  but  is  known  to  reach  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  H.  peregrina  is  much*  like  ruficapUlOj  but  more 
decidedly  Eastern,  only  known  to  casually  reach  the  Rocky 
Mountains.     The  remaining  two,  B.  pinu*\  and  H.  chrysop- 

*  Helminthoptaaya  lawreneii.— Lawrence's  Warbler* 

Helmlnthophaga  lawrendl,  Herrick,  Proa  Acad.  Nat  SoL  Phila.  1874,  880,  pL  15  (desor. 

orig.    New  Jersey). 
Helmlnthophaga  lawrencel,  Herriek,  BulL  Nutt  Orn.  Club,  IL 1877, 19  (second  specimen, 

from  Hoboken,  N.  J.). 
(Note. — Closely  related  to  H.  pinut,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  having 
the  chin,  throat,  and  fore  breast  black.  It  is  carious  to  observe  that  the  fore- 
going Bpecies  differs  from  its  nearest  ally,  H.  ohryeoptera,  in  not  having  these 
parts  black.  The  discovery  of  the  second  specimen  of  lawrendi  tends,  of 
course,  to  confirm  the  validity  of  the  species;  but  further  information 
respecting  both  of  these  novelties  is  desirable.) 

t  HelmlnthoplifHr*  tadraanl.— Badunan's  Warbler. 
Bjlfla  bachmanl,  A<u&.  OR  iL  1834, 483,  pL  183  (Charleston,  8.  C). 
BylvlCOla  bachmanl,  Bieh.  Sixth  Ann.  Rep.  Brit  Assoc  Adv.  SoL  for  1836, 1837, 178. 
Yermlvora  bachmanl,  Bp.  c.  &  G.  L.  1838,  si. 
Hellnaia  baehnanl,  Aud.  Syn.  1839, 68.— Aud.  BA.  if.  1841,  93,  pL  108.— 2*mb.  Av.  Cuba, 

1850, 36,  pL  6,  f.  1.— Brew.  Pr.  Boat.  800.  vii  I860, 307  (Cabs). 
HnlotllU  bachmanl,  Gray,  G.  of  B.  L  1648, 196. 
Helmltheros  bachmanl,  Bp.  CA.  L 1850, 315. 

Helmlnthophaga  bachmanl,  Cab.—Gundl  J.  t  0.  iil  1855,  475  (Cuba).— QvndX  J.  I  0. 
1861,  336,  409;  1674,  411  (Cuba).— 3d.  BNA.  1858,  855— Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1864,  175.- 
Cous^Pr.BostSoo.  xlL  1868,  109  (South  Carolina).— Onus,  Key,  1878, 94.— B.  B.  4  A 
NAB.  L 1874, 194,  pL  11,  f.  3. 
Mnlotllta  bachmannl,  (WeM,  Nomenol.  A  v.  IL  1875, 600. 
Bacnman'8  Warbler,  Bachman's  Swamp- Warbler,  Authon. 
[Note.— In  the  foregoing,  "  bachmanl "  and  "  baohmanil"  are  not  distinguished.] 

Hab.—  Only  known  to  occur  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Cuba—. he 
latter  in  winter  only. 

J  Helmlntkophaga  pintis,— Blue-wlng-ed  TeUow  Wfurbler. 

Certbla  plnns,  Linn.  SN.  L 1766, 187,  n.  16  (diagnosis  exclusively  pertinent ;  cites  Edwards 
primarily ,-  wrongly  Includes  Catesby  and  Brisson  in  the  synonymy).— Om.  SN.  L 
1788, 470,  n.  16  (same  as  the  Liunssan  species ;  Button  and  Latham  also  cited). 

Sylvia  plnns,  Lath.  IO.  IL  1790, 537,  n.  11 1.— Tfcffl.  OAS.  iL  1807, 44.    (Not  of  WOwn.) 

Hotacllla  plnns,  Turt  SN.  L  1 606, 606. 

Yermlvora  plnns,  Sw.  Class.  &  iL  1837, 845, 1 813,  h,  i. 

Helmlntbopbaga  plans,  Bd.  BNA.  1858, 854.-5.  4  8.  Ibis,  L 1859, 11  (Guatemala).-**  Cat 
1861,28.—  Wheat  Ohio  Agrlc.  Rep.  for  1860,  1861,  363.— Barnard,  Smiths.  Bep.  for  I860, 
1861, 435.— Coum  4  PtenL  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861,  1868,  406.— Bd.  Rot.  AB.  1864, 174.— 
A0en,Pr.  Ess,  Inst  It.  1864,  88  (Massachusetts)— £«wr.  Ann.  Lye,  N.T.vUL  1806L 
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tera,  are  exclusively  Eastern,  as  far  as  we  now  know.    The 
genus,  as  a  whole,  is  rather  southerly,  belonging  to  the  United 

984.— IVfepe,  Am.  Nat  111888, 174.— Ooum,  Pr.  Boat  Soc.  xii  1666, lOQ.-Haym.  GeoL 
8nrv.  Indiana,  1869, 216.— Jfoyn.  Guide,  1870,  100  (Massachusetts).— Abbott,  Am.  Nat. 
It.  1870, 543.— ABcti,  Am.  Nat  vi.  1878, 965.— Owst,  Key,  1879,  94—AUen,  Bull.  MCZ. 
ill  1872, 194,  175  (Kansas).— Snow, R.  Kans.  1873,  4.—Bidgto.  Am.  Nat.  vU  1873, 190.— 
IVtpptf,  Pr.  Boat  Soc  xv.  1873, 934  (Iowa).— Ooues,  BN  W.  1874, 49.—Ridgw.  Ann.  Lyo. 
N.  Y.x,  1874,368  (Illinois,  breeding).— Ames,  BnlL  Minn.  Acad.  i.  1874,  56(Minne- 
sota).— JB.R422.NAR  L  1874,  195,  pL  11,  £L— £r»io.  Pr.  Boat  800.  xrii.  1875,439 
(Conn.).— Minot,  B.  New  EngL  1877, 91.— Men.  Trans.  Conn.  Acad,  iv.  1877, 14  (Conn.). 

lelBJataeaaga  •  inas,  0repy,  Pr.  Elmira  Aoad.  Nat.  8oL  1870,  — . 

HetMlattaoaaaga  flna,  Cbtt««,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  ▼.  1868,971  (S.  New  England).— Purdie,  Am. 
Nat  viL  1873, 699  (Connecticut  breeding  regularly). 

Pint  aareaa  Alls  ceroids,  Bartr.  Trov.  Fla.  1791, 999  (cfc  Ootist,  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  1875, 359). 

BjlTia  solttarla,  Will.  AC  ii  1810, 109,  pL  15,  f.  4.— F.  Enoy.  Meth.  1L  1893,450.— Bp.  Journ. 
Phila.  Acad. ir.  1894, 189.— Bp.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ii.  1846,  87.— NutL Han.  i.  1839, 410.— 
And.  OR  L 1839, 102,  pL  90.— Boym.  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  viii.  1856, 990  (Indiana). 

TmlTOra  solltaria,  Jdrd.  Med.Wils.  1832  ".-Bp.  CGL.  1838, 21— Denny,  PZS.  1847, 38.— 
FoodA.  Sitgr.  Rep.  ExpL  CoL  R  1853,  79  (Indian  Terr.,  common,  breeding).— Bead, 
Pr.  Phil*.  Acad.  1853, 399  (Ohio).— Soy,  Smiths.  Bep.  for  1804, 1865, 438  (Missouri). 

SylTlcela  Miliaria,  Bieh.  Bep.  Brit  Assoc.  Adv.  8ct  for  1836, 1837, 171. 

leltiaja  Miliaria,  AtuL  Syn.  1839,  69.— Aud.  BA.  iL  1841, 98,  pLl  II.— Pratten,  Tr.  Illinois 
Agric.  Soc  1855, 609.— Putn.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  L 1856, 997  (Massachusetts). 

M&iOtUU  solltaria,  Gray,  G.  of  R  L  1848, 196. 

HelBitBerw  solltaria,  Bp.  C A.  L 1850, 315. 

Helmlthero*  solitaries,  B6L  PZS.  1856, 991  (Cordova). 

Helatiataopaaga  Miliaria,  Cab.  MH.  L  1650, 20— Aim*.  R  R  Pa,  i860, 93;  Phila.  ed.  16. 

PlM  Creeper,  Bdw.  Glean,  pt  iL  139,  pL  977, 1 9.    (Not  of  Catesby.) 

Flgaler  ie  la  Louisiana,  Brigs.  Orn.  vi  1760,  A  pp.  59  (baaed  on  Edwards's  Pine  Creeper; 
not  the  bird  described  in  the  body  of  his  work,  iii.  576,  which  is  Catesby's  Pine 
Creeper,  nor  the  bird  of  same  name  in  p.  500,  which  is  Paruia  americana). 

Mae  Warbler,  Psim.  AZ.  ii,  1785, 419,  n.  3ia— XotiL  Syn.  it  pt.  it  1783, 483,  n.  107.  (Descrip- 
tion mostly  pertinent,  bat  synonymy  confused  with  that  of  Dendreecapintis). 

Flgitor  4es  Saplas,  Bug. ••  v.  976  "  [f ). 

Fairette  tea  Sapias,  8yl?la  plans,  V.  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  9d  ed.  zL  1817, 918  (description). 

faa? ette  Jamae  aax  alles  bleaes,  V.  Enoy.  Meth.  iL  1823, 45a 

llae-wiagei  Yellow  Warbler  (or  8waaip*WarMor),  Authors, 

[Note.— The  synonymy  of  the  Bine-winged  Yellow  Warbler,  Hshninthophagaptn4s%  is 
curiously  Involved  with  that  of  the  Pine-creeping  Warbler,  Dendnxca  ptntft,  bnt  may 
readily  be  disentangled.  Wilson,  in  fact  understood  the  case,  and  showed  that  the  oonfu- 
ilea  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  "  Pine  Creeper  "  of  Edwards  and  the  "  Pintf-Creeper  "  of 
Catesby  are  two  different  birds,  wrongly  supposed  by  Linnsus  and  Gmelin,  as  well  as 
by  Brisson,  Latham,  and  Pennant  to  be  the  same  species.  Edwards,  it  seems,  received 
the  Bdminthophaoa  from  Bartram,  and  described  and  figured  it  (pL  977)  nnder  the  style 
of  the  "  Pine  Creeper  ".  Edwards's  bird  became  the  Oerthia  pinus  of  Linnasus,  whoso  diag- 
nosis ("C.  flava,  supra  olftraeea,  alls  eeruleia  fssciis  duabus  albis  .  .  .  lora  nigra  ")  is 
exclusively  pertinent  Meanwhile,  Catesby  described  and  figured  the  Dendrceca  nnder  the 
ame  style  of  "  Pine-Creeper  ",  Pom*  amerieanus  luteeeene  (folio  and  pL  61)  j  his  account  is 
poor  and  his  figure  bad,  and  they  were  mistaken  to  indicate  the  same  bird  that  Edwards 
treated  o£  So  it  fell  out  that  the  Oerthia  pinus  of  Linn® us  and  Gmelin,  the  Sylvia  pinus 
of  Latham,  and  the  Pine  Warbler  ot  Latham  and  Pennant  include  both  birds,  ss  far  ss 
synonymy  is  concerned,  though  their  descriptions  all  indicate  the  Hehninthophaga.  Bris- 
son's  "Message  d'Ameriqne,  Porta  amerieanus  ••  is  based  solely  on  Catesby,  and  is  the 
Dendmea ;  but  siter  thus  handling  the  species  in  the  body  of  his  work  (iii.  576),  he  gives 
in  the  appendix  (vi.  59)  a  oertain  "  Figuier  de  la  Louisiana  ",  based  solely  on  Edwards's 
Pine  Creeper  (pi.  977),  remarking  the  black  loral  stripe,  as  given  by  Edwards,  and  thus 
amnistakabry  indicating  the  Hdminthophaga.  But  Brisson's  "  Figuier  de  la  Louisiana  ", 
of  the  body  of  hia  work,  liL  500,  is  Paruia  amerieana.  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult 
Button  ("v.  976"),    and  am  consequently  unable  to  say  whioh  of  the  two  birds  his 
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States  more  than  to  British  America,  and  being  well  represented 
in  winter  in  Central  America;  though  at  least  three  of  the 
species,  peregrina,  celata,  and  ruficapilla,  pass  well  beyond  the 
United  States  in  the  spring,  and  one  of  them  has  even  occurred 

in  Greenland.     The  synonymy  of  H.  chrysoptera*  is  subjoined. 

•■^ — — «— ^— ^— «»«^^« 

"  Figuier  dee  Sapins "  may  be ;  the  quotation  la  currently  assigned  to  the  Helmintko- 
phaga.  By  Linneus,  Gmelin,  and  others,  Cateaby  ia  quoted  "  i.  44S " ;  bat  on  examining 
the  Edwards  Engliah-Frenoh  ed.  of  1771,  I  And  that  Catesby's  46th  folio  and  plate  are 
devoted  to  Ampetit  eedrorum,  his  61st  folio  and  plate  being  the  one  in  question,  as  correctly 
cited  by  Briaaon.] 

Hab.— Eastern  United  States.  North  to  Massachusetts  (see  Cabot,  Pr. 
Boat.  Soo.  vi.  386,  and  many  authors  above  quoted,  bnt  presence  in  New 
England  denied  by  Dr.  Brewer  until  1875)  and  Minnesota  (Aim*).  West 
to  Iowa,  Kansas,  Indian  Territory,  and  Texas.  South  through  Eastern  Mex- 
ico to  Guatemala  (£dfotn).    Not  recorded  from  any  of  the  West  Indies. 

*  Helmintnopha\sj»  ch ry nop tera.~ Blue  Golden-winged  Warbler* 

Hotacllla  Chrysoptera,  Linn.  8N.  i.  1766,  333,  n.  90  (baaed  on  Edw.  pL  999).— Bodd.  Tabi 
PE.  1783, 44  (P£.  709, 1 9).— Gm.  Stf.  i  1788, 071,  n.  20.— flirt  8N. L  t806, 597. 

BylYla  Chrysoptera,  Lath.  10.  it  1790,  541,  o.  123,— F.  OAS.  ii.  1807,  37,  pi.  97.— Will. 
AO.  ii  1810, 113,  pL  15,  f.  5.— F.Eucy.  Meih.  ii.  Id83, 438,  n.  66.— Bp.  Journ.  Phila.  Acad, 
iv.  1894, 190.— Bp.  AO.  L 1895, 19,  pL  1,  £  3.— Bp.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  1L 1896, 87.— NutL  Kan. 
L  1839, 411.— Aud.  OR  ▼.  1839, 154,  pL  414.— Peak  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839, 319. 

SylTleola  chrysoptera,  Rich.  Bep.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  Soi  for  1836, 1837, 171. 

fermlTOrs  chrysoptera,  "  Sw."—Bp.  CGL.  1838,91.— Hoy,  Pr.  Phila,  Acad,  vi  1853,319.- 
Read,  ibid.  399.— Kenn.  Tr.  Ili  Agrio.  Soo.  i.  1655, 583. 

Hellnala  chrysoptera,  Aud.  Syn.  1839,  67.— Aud.  BA.  ii  1841, 91,  pL  101.— Henry,  Pr.  Phila. 
Aoad.  vii  1855,  309.— Proton,  Tr.  Ili  Agrio.  Soo.  1855,  609.— Ptitn.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  i. 
1856, 987.— Brew.  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  vii  I860, 307  (Cuba). 

MnlOtllU  Chrysoptera,  Gray,  G.  of  B.  i 1848,  196.— <H*».  Noineno.  At.  ii  1875, 601. 

Helmltacros  chrysoptera,  Bp.  OA.  i  1850, 315. 

HelHltheros  chrysopteras,  Set  PZS.  1855, 143  (Bogota). 

Helmlnthophaga  chrysoptera,  Cab.  MH.  i  leso,  90.— Bd.  BNA.  1658, 955.— Henry,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad,  xt  1859,  106.— S.  <6  8.  Ibis,  ii  1860,  397  (Chootam,  Guatemala).— Wheat  Ohio 
Agrio.  Bep.  for  1860,  1861,  363.— Law.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  vii  1861, 993  (N.  Granada).— 
Bam.  Smiths.  Bop.  for  1860,  1661, 435.— Gundl  J.  1 0. 1861. 396  (Cuba).— GundL  J.  1 0. 
1809, 177  (Coba).— Couee  4  Print  Smiths.  Bep.  for  1861,  1869, 406.— Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1864, 
175.— Alien,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iv.  1864, 92.-8.  «ft£  PZS.  1864, 347  (Panama).— Dree*.  Ibis,  L 
2d  ser.  1865,  477  (San  Antonio,  Tex.).— Lawr.  Ann.  Lye,  N.  Y.  viii  1866,  984.-Jfcliwr. 
Pr.  Baa.  Inst  v.  1866, 85  (Canada  West).— Sab.  P3&  1867, 135  ( Yeragoa).— Tripp*,  Am. 
Nat  ii  1863,  181.— Lawr.  Ann.  Lyo.N.Y.ix.  1868, 94  (Costa  Rio*).-  tones,  Pr.  Earn.  Inst 
v.  1868, 971.— Oouet,  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xii  1868, 109.— Allen,  Am.  Nat  iii  1869,  575— Tumb. 
B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 93 ;  Phila,  ed.  16.-V.  Front*.  J.  f.  0. 1869, 993.— Mayn.  Guide,  1870, 100.— 
Salv.  PZS.  1670, 189  ( Veragna).— Abbott,  Am.  Nat  iv.  1670, 543.— Covet,  Key,  1879, 94,  £ 
3.— GundL  J.  1 0. 1879, 411  (Cuba).— -Scott,  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xv.  999.— Tripp*.  Pr.  Boat  Soo. 
xt.  1873, 234.~JWd0w.Aro.  Mat.  vii.  1873, 199.- Coue* ,  BNW.  1874, 49.— JR.  B.&R.  NAB. 
i  1874,  199,  fig.  pi  11, 1  ^.—Ridffto.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  x.  1874, 364  (Iilioola).— Brew.  Pr. 
Boat  Soo.  xvii  1875, 439—  Warren,  Bnli  Nutt  Orn.  Club,  i  1876,  6  (fall  aooonntof 
neat  and  eggs).— Gentry,  Life-Hist  1876,  98.— Jftnot,  B.  N.  Engi  1877,  91.— JTsrr. 
Trans.  Conn.  Aoad.  iv.  1877, 14  (Connecticut). 

Helmlntaopaga  chrysoptera,  Coo.  J.  t O.  I860, 398  (CosURica).-  Gregg,  Pr.  El.  Ac.  1870,  — . 

Motacllla  flaylfrons,  Gm.  8N.  i.  1788,  976,  n.  196  (baaed  on  the  TeUow-fronUd  Warbier  of 
Penn.  and  Lath.).— TurL  8K.  i.  1806, 601. 

SylTla  flarlfrODS,  Lath.  IO.  ii  1790, 597,  n.  69. 

Parll8  alls  aarelS,  Bartr.  Trav.  FIjl  1791, 999  (o£  Oouee,  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  1875, 359). 
Goldca-wlnged  Flycatcher,  Edw.  Glean,  pt  tt  189,  pi  999  (basis  of  if.  chryeoptera  L.). 
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There  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  habits  of  the  Helminthophagce, 
as  might  be  expected  from  their  close  resemblance  to  each 
other  in  structure.    They  are  indefatigable  insect-hunters,  peer- 
ing into  the  crevices  of  bark  and  the  interstices  of  leaves  and 
blossoms  for  the  minute  bugs  upon  which  they  prey,  catching 
them  adroitly  with  their  acute  and  attenuate  bill ;  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  pursue  flying  insects  so  persistently  as  many 
other  Sylvicolines  are  known  to  do.    Their  notes  are  few,  odd, 
and  not  very  musical,  pitched  in  a  high  key,  and  delivered  in 
a  slender,  wiry  tone. 

They  are,  without  exception,  migratory ;  perhaps  they  are  not 
more  delicate  than  other  Warblers,  but  the  special  nature  of 
their  food  compels  them  to  leave  scenes  which  some  other 
Bpecies  withstand  without  inconvenience.  Their  mode  of  nest- 
ing is  nearly  uniform ;  all  the  species,  as  far  as  certainly  known, 
build  on  the  ground  or  scarcely  above  it,  making  rather  coarse 
and  bulky  nests,  for  such  elegant  little  owners,  out  of  grasses, 
weeds,  mosses,  withered  leaves,  bark-strips,  and  the  like.  The 
eggs  of  all  are  alike  white,  speckled  with  various  reddish 
shades. 

The  ten  species  may  be  thrown  into  two  groups,  according  to 
color— groups  which  correspond  in  a  general  way  with  geo- 
graphical distribution,  and  exactly  divide  the  genus  in  halves. 
In  one  set  of  five  species,  namely,  pinus,  lawrencii,  chrysoptera, 
leucobronchialiSj  and  bachmani,  the  colors  are  highly  variegated, 
and  the  tail-feathers  are  largely  blotched  with  white.  These 
are  all  exclusively  Eastern.  In  the  other  five,  ruficapilla,  Vir- 
ginia, celata,  peregrina,  and  lucice,  the  coloration  is  simpler ;  the 

floM-wlnged  Warbler,  Lath.  Syn.  iL  pt  1L 1783, 498,  n.  118. 
Otld-WUIg  Warbler,  Penn.  AZ.  iL  1785, 403,  n.  895. 

MgaJer  nx  alles  dorees,  Buff.  "v. 311". 

Mgaler  centre*  a  gorge  nolr  de  Pensllranle,  FleednU  pensllranlca  elneree  guttnre 

Blgro,  Brit*.  On.  vL  1760, 109. 
Tellew-fronted  Warbler,  Lath.  Syn.  ii.pt.ii.  1783, 461,  n.  67. -Penn.  AZ.  IL  1785, 404,  n.  890. 

(Buda  of  Motactila  flavifrons  Om.) 
FuTette  ebrjBoatere,  V.  Enoy.  Meth.  IL  1833, 438. 
Fnrretee  cbrysoptere,  Le  Maine,  Ols.  Canad.  1861,  800. 
tieldea-wlaged  Warbler,  Golden-winged  Swamp  War* 

bier,  Blae  Golden-winged  Warbler,  Author*. 


Hab.— Eastern  United  States  and  Canada  (MoIL 
*raith).  "  Nova  Scotia  "  (Audubon).  Rarer  in  the 
Northern  States.  8onth  (not  in  Mexico!  for  all 
that  is  known)  to  New  Granada.  Many  Central 
American  quotations.  Cuba  only  of  the  West  In- 
dies. Breeds  at  large  in  the  United  States ;  win-  y10, 3t._Blue  Goldon-winged 
ten  beyond  oar  limits.  Warbler. 
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tail-feathers  are  not,  or  not  conspicuously,  blotched  with  white ; 
and  a  mark  of  all  bat  one  of  them  is  a  crown-patch  of  color 
different  from  surrounding  parts.  One  of  these  is  Eastern,  two 
are  Western,  and  two  are  of  general  dispersion.  The  males  may 
be  recognized,  when  in  perfect  plumage,  by  the  following 

Analysis  of  species 

I.  Tail-feathers  conspicuously  white-blotched.    Wings  with  white  or  yellow 
on  coverts.  Head  or  breast  with  black.  (All  exclusively  Eastern.) 

1.  Bluish-ash,  below  white;  orown  and  wing-bars  yellow;  throat 

and  stripe  on  side  of  head  black ohrysoptera. 

2.  Like  the  last;  «•  no  black  on  throat" "leucobronchiaUs". 

3.  Olive-green ;  wings  and  tail  bluish-ash,  former  with  white  or  yel- 

low ban ;  crown  and  under  parts  yellow ;  lores  black pinut. 

4.  Like  the  last;  "chin,  throat,  and  breast  black" "lawrendi". 

5.  Olive-green,  below  yellow ;  throat,  breast,  and  crown-patch  black ; 

forehead  yellow oadfcsuni. 

II.  Tail-feathers  inconspicuously  or  not  blotohed  with  white.    No  decided 
wing-markings.    No  blaok  anywhere. 

a.  Crown  without  colored  patch.    Wings  about  half  as  long  again  as  taiL 

6.  Tall  with  obscure  whitish  spot  on  outer  feather;  under  parts 

white  or  whitish ;  upper  parts  olive-green,  brighter  behind,  quite 
ashy  in  front.    Chiefly  Eastern peregrina. 

b.  Crown  with  colored  patch.    Wings  shorter. 

7.  Crown-patch  orange-brown;  tail  unmarked;  upper  parts  olive- 

green  ;  under  parts  greenish-yellow,  both  nearly  uniform.    West- 
ern and  incompletely  Eastern celata. 

8.  Crown-patch  chestnut ;  tall  unmarked ;  upper  parts  olive-green, 

growing  ashy  on  head ;  under  parts  uniformly  yellow.    Eastern 
and  incompletely  Western rufioapUla, 

9.  Crown-patch  chestnut ;  tail  unmarked ;  above  olivaceous-ash,  be- 

low whitish ;  rump  and  under  tail-coverts  bright  yellow;  breast 

yellowish.    Western Virginia. 

10.  Crown-patch  aod  upper  tall-coverts  chestnut ;  outer  tail-feather 
with  dull  white  patoh;  above  pale  cinereous,  below  white. 
Western htcia. 

The  females  and  young  of  Sect  n,  at  least,  require  more  detailed  descrip- 
tions for  their  determination  in  some  oases,  especially  Nos.  7, 8,  and  9,  which 
resemble  each  other  quite  closely,  even  when  in  full  plumage.  All  of  them 
are  described  in  detail  in  the  following  pages,  with  special  reference  to  the 
characters  that  distinguish  them  from  each  other ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  experienced  in  discriminating  between  them,  if  the 
diagnostic  points  which  are  given  are  sufficiently  considered. 
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Lucy's  Warbler 

HelmintlfeoplMfa   laelav 

HdMllthOBUaga  lute,  Coop.  Pr.  Gala.  Acad.  July,  1869,  190  (Fort  Mqjave,  Arii.).-2*<i. 
Rev.  AR 1865, 17a— Gbuet,  Ibia,  2d  aer.  1L 1868,  260  (Fort  Whipple,  Ariz.)-— C*U6#,  Pr. 
PhUa.  Acad.  1606, 70  (Fort  Whipple,  Aria.).— Elliot,  BNA.  pL  5.— Cbojx  Am.  Nat  ill. 
1869,  478,  479.— Obop.  B.  CaL  L  1870, 84.— Oouet,  Am.  Nat  vi  1872,  493  {supposed  neat 
and  eggs). — Cbu*«,  Key,  1872,  94.— Brew.  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xvii.  1873, 107  (suppoud  neat 
andegga).— A B.  <«  12. NAB. L 1874, 200,  pL  11,  t  9;  App.  11L  1875,  504.— JETeiMA.  Liat 
R  Aria.  1875, 156.-ff*n*A.  ZooL  ExpL  W.  100  Merid.  1876, 190  ( Arlaona). 

MlleUlta  luctae,  Oieb.  NomenoL  At.  iL  1875, 603. 

lory's  Warbler,  Authors. 

Hab. — Valley  of  the  Colorado  (not  yet  found  outside  of  Arizona). 

Ch.  sp. —  6  9  Ginerea,  infrb,  alba;  vertice  ieotrioibusque  can- 
daUbm  8uperioribu8  castaneis. 

o*  9 :  Clear  ashy-gray.  Beneath  white,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  buff  on  the 
breast.  A  rich  chestnut  patch  on  the  crown,  and  upper  tail-coverts  of  the 
same  color.  A  white  eye-ring.  Quills  and  tail-feathers  edged  with  the  color 
of  the  back  or  whitish.  Lateral  tail-feather  with  an  obscure  whitish  patch. 
Lining  of  wing  white.  Feet  dull  leaden-olive.  Iris  dark  brown  or  black. 
Length,  4f-4f;  extent,  7-7};  wing,  2J-2i»  tail,  lf-2;  tarsus,  f ;  bill,  J-*. 

Young:  Newly  fledged  birds  lack  the  chestnut  of  the  crown,  thongh  that 
of  the  rump  is  present.  The  throat  and  breast  are  milk-white,  without  the 
oehrey  tinge  of  the  adults ;  the  wing-coverts  are  edged  with  pale  rufous. 

The  chestnut  upper  tail-coverts,  and  absence  of  any  trace  of  olivaceous  or 
yellowish  coloration,  distinguish  this  interesting  species,  the  general  super- 
ficial aspect  of  which  is  quite  like  that  of  a  Polioptila. 

LUCY'S  Warbler  is  one  of  the  later  additions  to  this  genus, 
the  known  species  of  which  have  still  more  recently  been 
increased  in  number  by  the  discovery  of  H.  Virginia  in  the 
West,  and  of  H.  leucobronchialis  and  H.  lawreneii  in  the  East- 
ern States.  It  illustrates  the  extreme  of  the  gradation  in  color 
which  the  olivaceous  Helminthophagce  present,  from  such  green- 
ish species  as  the  Nashville  and  the  Orange-crowned,  through 
the  partly  cinereous  Virginia's  and  Tennessee  Warblers,  to  the 
entirely  ashy  and  white  H.  lucke^  in  which  the  upper  tail-coverts 
as  well  as  the  crown  are,  moreover,  differently  colored  from  the 
rest  of  the  body. 

The  interesting  bird  is  one  of  Dr.  Cooper's  discoveries,  having 
been  first  observed  by  this  gentleman  at  Fort  Mojave,  Arizona, 
where  it  arrived  one  year  during  the  latter  part  of  March,  the 
first  specimen  having  been  secured  on  the  25th  of  that  month. 
The  males  appeared  to  have  preceded  the  females,  as  no  indi- 
viduals of  the  latter  sex  were  noted  until  about  ten  days  after- 
ward.   The  birds  soon  became  quite  numerous  in  the  mezquite 
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thickets,  where  they  were  observed  to  frequent  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  uttering  their  curious  notes  during  their  incessant  par- 
suit  of  insects.  In  the  course  of  the  two  months  during  which 
they  continued  under  Dr.  Cooper's  observations,  six  specimens 
were  secured,  but  their  mode  of  nest-building  was  not  ascer- 
tained. 

Two  years  subsequently,  in  March,  1863,  Mr.  Holden  secured 
additional  specimens  near  the  34th  parallel ;  and,  in  the  spring 
of  1865,  Lucy's  Warbler  fell  to  my  own  lot  Whilst  rambling 
one  pleasant  April  morning  along  the  little  stream  that  flows 
past  Fort  Whipple,  I  heard  a  curious  note,  which  reminded  uie 
of  that  of  a  Gnatcatcher  (Polioptila),  and  was  not  long  on  the 
alert  before  I  saw  one  of  the  modest  vocalists,  betrayed  no  less 
by  the  restlessness  with  which  the  bird  skipped  about  in  the 
budding  foliage  than  by  the  singularity  of  its  voice.  Not  recog- 
nizing the  species,  I  made  the  usual  sacrifice  without  delay, 
and  was  overjoyed  to  find,  as  I  turned  the  dainty  bird  over  and 
over  in  my  hand,  removing  every  trace  of  blood  and  smoothing 
every  ruffled  feather,  that  I  had  taken  a  species  new  to  me;  for 
I  had  not  then  learned  of  Dr.  Cooper's  prize,  and  moments  of 
discovery  are  always  moments  of  pardonable  enthusiasm.  In 
the  course  of  the  spring,  I  took  a  few  more  specimens,  among 
them  the  first  ones,  I  think,  of  the  young,  which  differ  in  some 
particulars  from  the  adults.  These  Warblers,  however,  did 
not  appear  to  be  very  common  in  the  field  of  my  observations; 
they  are  rather  timid  and  retiring  birds,  likely  to  be  long  over- 
looked in  the  thickets  and  copses  to  which  they  seem  so  much 
attached.  They  reach  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Whipple,  which  is 
pretty  high  among  the  mountains,  about  the  middle  of  April, 
thus  much  later  than  the  time  of  their  appearance  in  lower 
portions  of  the  Territory,  and  remain  until  the  latter  part  of 
September,  if  not  longer.  They  certainly  breed  there;  for  I 
found  a  newly  fledged  brood  of  young,  just  about  to  disperse, 
early  in  May.  This  family  was  reared  in  a  little  clump  of  wil- 
low bushes  along  the  stream,  and  seemed  so  feeble  on  wing  that 
I  attempted  to  catch  one  of  them  alive ;  but  the  little  thing  was 
too  quick  for  me,  and  I  shot  it  after  giving  up  the  chase. 
The  nest  was,  of  course,  somewhere  near  at  hand,  but  I  failed 
to  find  it. 

When  penning  some  notes  on  this  species,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  1866, 1  ventured  to  surmise  that  the  nest  would  be 
found  not  on  the  ground,  but  in  the  crotch  of  a  bush.    "Should 
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it  prove  so,"  Dr.  Brewer  recently  replied,  "  it  would  iii  this 
respect  differ  from  all  the  other  members  of  this  well-marked 
group";  nevertheless,  on  the  fifth  page  following,  in  the  same 
work.  Dr.  Brewer  describes  a  nest  of  Eelminthophaga  peregrina, 
which,  he  says,  "was  built  in  a  low  clump  of  bushes".  Some 
uncertainty  in  the  case  continues,  I  regret  to  say,  though  ac- 
counts of  a  nest  and  eggs,  fully  believed  to  be  those  of  Lucy's 
Warbler,  and  confirming  my  surmise  of  its  non-terrestrial  nidi- 
flcation,  have  been  published  both  by  Dr.  Brewer  and  myself. 
Writing  from  Tucson,  Arizona,  nnder  date  of  May  19,  1872, 
Lieut  (now  Oaptain)  Charles  Bendire  informed  me  by  letter 
that  he  had  that  day  found  a  nest  "  of  a  very  small  warbler, 
four  inches  long,  which  has  a  bright  chestnut  spot  on  the  crown, 
and  the  tail  coverts  of  the  same  color,  the  other  upper  parts 
cinereous,  the  lower  parts  dull  white".  I  shortly  afterward 
published  the  account  in  the  American  Naturalist,  and  another 
notice,  based  on  the  same  data,  was  next  year  put  on  record 
by  Dr.  Brewer,  as  above  cited.  The  eggs  were  described  as 
four  in  number,  nearly  globular  in  shape,  scarcely  larger  than 
a  Hummingbird's,  white,  with  fine  red  spots  at  the  larger  end : 
they  contained  large  embryos.  They  were  placed  between  the 
bark  and  main  wood  of  a  dead  mezquite  tree,  about  four  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  bird  described  was  surely  no  other  than 
Lucy's  Warbler:  the  only  question  is,  whether  the  nest  and 
eggs  belonged  to  it  The  ostensible  evidence,  however,  is  with- 
out flaw,  and  may  be  accepted  until  rebutted,  though  it  is  against 
the  analogy  of  nidification  in  this  genus  upon  which  Dr.  Brewer 
has  properly  dwelt. 

Lucy's  Warbler  is  thus  far  only  known  from  the  Territory  of 
Arizona,  and  its  abode  in  winter,  which  we  may  presume  to  be 
in  Mexico,  remains  to  be  ascertained,  as  does  also  probably 
its  limit  of  distribution  in  other  directions.  It  was  first  fig- 
ured by  Mr.  D.  G.  Elliot  on  plate  V  of  bis  splendid  work, 
and  subsequently  by  the  authors  of  the  "  History  of  North 
American  Birds",  from  a  drawing  of  the  head  made  by  Mr. 
Bidgway.  The  citations  at  the  bead  of  this  article  indicate 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  literature  the  little  bird  has  occasioned 
up  to  the  date  of  present  writing,  and  include  only  one  syno- 
nym, namely,  that  resulting  from  the  reference  of  the  species 
to  the  genus  Mniotilta  by  Professor  Oiebel,  who,  in  1875,  threw 
nearly  all  the  Sylvicolince  together  under  this  head,  as  Mr.  George 
Robert  Gray  bad  likewise  done  before  him. 
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Virginia's  Warbler 

Etolmintliopli«ff»  vtrftTinlas 

HelMlBtnopfeag*  vlrglate,  Bd.  BNA.  ed.  of  I860  (not  of  1858),  Atlaa,  p.  xi,  footnote,  pL  19, 
1 1  (Cantonment  Bargwyn,  N.  Mex.).— Bd.  Rev.  AR  1865,  lTJ.—Couet,  Pr.  Phil*. 
Acad,  rviii.  1866, 70  (Fort  Whipple,  Aria.).— Coop.  B.  CaL  L 1870, 85.— touts,  Key,  1878, 
94.— Aiken,  Pr.  Boot  800.  xv.  1873, 196  (Colorado ;  neat  and  eggs).— Bidgw.  BnlL  Eat. 
Inst.  v.  1873,  180.— Couet,  BNW.  1874,  51.-B.B.rf  J2.NAB.L  1874,  199,  pL  11,119; 
App.  ill.  504.— Heruh,  Bep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874,  41.— Henth.  Llat  &  Aria.  1875,  156.— 
Heiuh.  Z00L  ExpL  W.  100  Merid.  1876, 169. 

MnJotllta  Virginias,  Girt.  NomenoL  Av.  iL  1875, 608. 

Virginia's  Warbler,  Bocky  Mountain  Warbler,  Author*. 

Hab. — 80a them  portion  of  the  Middle  Province  of  the  United  States,  or 
Southern  Rocky  Mountain  region  at  large.  North  to  Nevada,  Utah,  and 
Colorado  at  least,  where  it  breeds.  Found  (migratory  f )  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.    Winter  resorts  unknown  (probably  in  Mexico). 

Ch.  sp. —  8  plutribea,  infrd,  sordidd  alba;  tertricibus  caudce  su- 
perioribus  et  inferioribus,  necnon  maculd  pectorali,  flavis;  vertice 
castaneo.  9  sat  timilis,  partibus  flavis  obscurioribus,  pileo  cos- 
taneo  restricto. 

o* ,  in  summer :  Achy-plumbeous,  alike  on  the  back,  and  top  and  sides  of 
head.  Below  dull  whitish,  the  sides  shaded  with  ashy.  Lining  and  edge  of 
wings  white.  Upper  and  under  tail-coverts,  and  isolated  spot  on  the  breast, 
yellow,  in  strong  contrast  with  all  surroundings.  A  white  ring  round  eye. 
Wings  and  tail  without  yellowish  edgings.  Crown  with  a  chestnut  patch, 
as  in  H.  ruficapilla.    Length,  4f ;  extent,  7} ;  wing,  2J-2T ;  tail,  2}. 

9 ,  in  summer :  Quite  like  the  male,  the  yellow  duller  and  slightly  tinged 
with  greenish ;  that  of  the  breast,  and  the  chestnut  of  the  crown,  more  re- 
stricted than  in  the  $ . 

Autumnal  specimens  resemble  the  9  most  nearly ;  but  in  both  sexes  the 
plumbeous  of  the  upper  parts  has  a  slight  olive  shade,  and  in  birds  of  the 
year  the  crown-patch  may  be  wanting. 

When  this  species  was  first  described,  from  defective  material,  the  isolated 
yellow  spot  on  the  breast,  so  different  from  anything  observed  elsewhere  in 
the  genus,  suggested  the  possibility  that  better  plumaged  specimens  might 
be  extensively  yellow  underneath,  and  thus  like  H.  ruficapilla.  But  many 
specimens  since  taken,  in  high  spring  plumage,  intensify  the  original  char- 
acters given  of  the  species,  and  separate  it  still  more  widely  from  H. 
rufioapiUa.  The  whole  upper  parts  are  about  of  the  shade  of  the  head  of 
ruficapilla,  and,  even  when  most  glossed  with  olive,  are  still  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  yellow  upper  tail-coverts.  The  under  parts  are  as  white  as 
in  adult  peregrina,  with  the  yellow  spot  on  the  breast,  and  yellow  under  tail- 
coverts,  both  in  strong  contrast.  The  chestnut  crown  and  white  eye-ring 
are  much  as  in  ruficapilla, 

*  _ 

VIRGINIA'S  Warbler  was  discovered  at  Cantonment  Barg- 
wyn, in  New  Mexico,  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Anderson,  and  first 
described,  in  1860,  by  Professor  Baird,  who  dedicated  it  to  the 
wife  of  the  discoverer.   The  type-specimen  remained  unique 
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on  til  1864,  when  the  present  writer  took  a  second  example  at  Fort 
Whipple,  on  the  15th  of  August ;  this  was  a  young  bird,  very 
likely  bred  in  the  vicinity.  Shortly  afterward,  in  1869,  Mr.  Ridg- 
way  ascertained  that  the  bird  was  abundant  in  the  East  Hum- 
boldt and  Wahsatch  Mountains,  where  it  was  breeding  in  thick- 
ets of  scrub-oak.  He  found  a  nest  containing  four  eggs,  on  the 
9th  of  August,  on  the  side  of  a  ravine ;  it  was  sunken  in  the 
ground  among  the  withered  leaves,  so  that  its  brim  was  flush 
with  the  surface,  and  measured  3£  inches  in  diameter  by  2 
inches  in  depth.  The  material  consisted  of  loosely  interwoven 
strips  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  "mountain  mahogany",  mixed 
with  grasses,  mosses  and  slender  rootlets,  and  lined  with  the 
for  of  some  small  quadruped.  According  to  Dr.  Brewer's 
measurements,  the  eggs  were  0.64  long  by  0.47  broad;  the 
ground-color,  when  fresh,  was  rosy  white,  and  this  was  "pro- 
ftoely  spotted  with  numerous  small  blotches  and  dots  of  pur- 
plish-brown and  lilac,  forming  a  crown  around  the  larger  end". 
Mr.  G.  B.  Aiken  shortly  afterward  extended  the  known  range 
of  the  species  to  include  the  eastern  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  Colorado,  where  it  breeds.  This  excellent  ob- 
server found  it  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  but  especially 
along  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains,  where,  in  its  favor- 
ite haunts,  it  sometimes  outnumbers  all  the  other  Warblers  put 
together.  It  is  a  shy  and  timid  species,  generally  darting,  with 
its  sharp  note  of  alarm,  into  its  place  of  concealment  when  ap- 
proached. In  summer,  it  frequents  the  scrub  of  the  hillsides, 
at  any  elevation  up  to  about  7,500  feet,  but  during  the  migra- 
tions it  is  found  indifferently  in  the  pine  forests  and  among  the 
cotton  woods  and  willows  along  the  streams.  "The  male  is 
very  musical  during  the  nesting  season  ",  say&Mr.  Aiken, "  utter- 
ing his  sweet  ditty  continually  as  he  skips  through  the  bushes 
in  search  of  his  morning  repast ;  or  having  satisfied  his  appe- 
tite, he  mounts  to  the  top  of  some  tree  in  the  neighborhood  of 
his  nest,  and  repeats  at  regular  intervals  a  song  of  remarkable 
fullness  for  a  bird  of  such  .minute  proportions.  ...  No  bird 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  conceals  its  nest  more  effectually 
than  this  warbler.  This  is  placed  at  the  base  of  a  tussock  of 
grass  among  the  oak  bushes,  being  sunk  in  a  hollow  scratched 
in  the  earth,  so  that  the  rim  of  the  nest  is  on  a  level  with  the 
surface.  The  overhanging  grass  of  the  tussock  hides  all  so 
completely  that  the  nest  is  only  to  be  discovered  by  the  most 
careful  and  persistent  search.  About  the  first  of  June,  five 
white  eggs,  delicately  speckled  with  reddish  brown,  are  laid." 
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Nashville  Warbler 

Helminthoplmffa  rufleapilla 

SylTla  ruflcapllla,  WOe.  AO.  Hi.  1811,  120,  pL  27,  f.  3.— Bp.  Joan.  Phila.  Acad.lT.18M, 
197— Aud.  OR  L  1839, 450,  pL  89. 

Mnlotilta  rnlleapllla,  Gray,  G.  of  B.  i.  1848, 196. 

HelnilntbopbafA  rnlleapllla,  BdL  BKA.  1858, 256.— ScL  PZ&  1858,898  (Pftrada).-ScLPZS. 
185a,  373  (Oaxaea).— Xant  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  xi.  1859,  191  (California).— Wheat  Ohio 
Agric  Rep.  for  I860,  1861,  363.— &&  Cat  AE 1861, 89.— Barn.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  I860, 
1861, 435.— (hues  dt  Prent  Bmitba.  Rep.  for  1861,  1868,  406.— Boardm.  Pr.  Boat.  Soc  ix. 
1868,  135  (Maine,  rare).— V*rr.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  Hi. 1868, 146  (Maine,  rare).— BUxk.  Ibis,  t. 
1363, 68  (Great  Slave  Lake)  —Bd\  Rev.  AB.  1864, 175.— AOm,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  It.  1664, 59 
(Massachusetts,  breeding).— Drew.  Ibis,  1865,  477  (San  Antonio,  Tex.).— If cllwr.  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst  v.  1866,  85  (Canada  West).— Law.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  riiL  1866, 884.— Tripp*, 
Am.  Nat  IL1868,  177.— Const,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  r.  1868, 870.— Ovum,  Pr.  Boat.  80a  xii 
1868,  109  (Sonth  Carolina).—  Turnb.  &  E.  Pa.  I860,  84;  Pbila.  ed.  17.— Sumich.  Mem. 
Boat  Soc  i  1869, 546  (Oriaaba).— Coop.  B.  Cal.  L  1870,  &L-Mayn.  Guide,  1870, 99.- 

Gregg,  Pr.  Elmira  Acad.  1870,  p. Parker,  Am.  Nat  v.  1871, 168.— ABsn,  Boll  MCZ. 

iiL  1873,  175  (Kansas;  Utah).— Coues,  Key,  1878,  94.— Mayn.  Pr.  Bost  Soc  xiy.  1873, 
362.— Mayn.  B.  Fla.1873,  63.— Tripp*,  Pr.  Bost.  Boa  xr.  1873, 834— Ridgvo.  BulL  Est. 
Inst  y.  1873  (Colorado ;  Utah ;  Nevada) .— Jfsrr.  U.  S.  GeoL  Sorv.  Terr,  for  1873, 1873, 
713.— Peekard,  Am.  Nat  viii.  1874,  371.— Am«t,  BulL  Minn.  Aoad.  1874,  56  (Minae- 
sota).— Oouaf,BNW.1874.50.— B.B.  4&27AB.  L  1874, 196,  flg.  p.  191,  pi  11,  f.7,6.- 
Ridgvo.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  x.  1874, 368.— Heneh.  Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874,  41.— Heneh,  List 
B.  Aria.  1875,  156.— BreweL  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  xi.  1875, 135  (Virginia).— JVatcton,  Birds 
Greenland,  p.  99  (Godtbaab,  1835,  Fiskenses,  Aug.  31, 1840).— Kele.  Pr.  Bost  Soc. xvii. 
1875,  357  (California).— Brew.  Pr.  Bost.  Soc  xvii.  1875,  439.— Henth,  Zool  ExpL  W. 
100  Merid.  1876,  188.- Later.  Bull.  TJ.  8.  Nat.  Mas.  n.  4,  1876,  15  (Tehnantepee).- 
Minot,  B.  N.  Engl.  1877, 94.— Jfsrr.  Trans.  Conn.  Acad.  It.  1877, 14. 

Helrnintbophaga  rnfleapllla,  van.  rnfleapllla,   ocnlarls,   gnttaralls,  Ridgw,  apod 

B.B.dtR.  NAB.  L 1874, 191. 
SylTla  rnbrleapllla,  Wile,  AO.  vi.  1813, 15  (Index).— Bp.  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  iv.  1834, 197.- 

Bp.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  ii.  1936,  ifl.—Nutt  Man.  L 1838,  418.— Peab.  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839, 

313.— Thompe.  Vermont,  1853, 81. 
SylTteola  (YenalTora)  rnarleapUla,  S.SR.  rBA.ii.i83i,  320,  pL  43,  up.  flg. 
SylTieola  rnbrlcapilla,  Mich.  Rep.  Brit  Aesoc  Adv.  Sol  for  1836,  1837,  171.— WOKe, 

Smiths.  Rep.  for  1858, 1859, 383. 
VemlTOra  rnbrleapllla,  Bp.  CGL.  1838,  81.— Jfett  Man.  i  3d  ed.  1840, 47iL— Hoy,  Pr.  Phila. 

Aoad.  vi  1853, 313.— Read,  Pr.  Pbila.  Aoad.  vi  1853, 399.— Beinh. "  Vid.  MeddeL  for  185J, 

1854,  83"  (Greenland).— Reinh.  J.  f.O.  1854,  439  (same).— Kennie.  Tr.  Illinois  Agric. 

Soc.  L 1855, 583.— Brew.  Pr.  Bost  Soc  1856, 4  (nest  and  eggs). 
Heilnala  rnbrleapllla.  And.  Syn.  1839,  70.— And  BA.  U.  1841,  103,  pilia— Gir*ua\ELL 

1844, 69— Pratten,  Tr.  Illinois  Agric  Soc  i  1855, 603.-Fu*k  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  L 1856, 308. 
Helnmnerot  rnbrleapllla,  Bp.  c A.  i.  1850, 315. 
HelnUftheras  rnbrleaplllns,  8&  PZ&  1856, 391  (Cordova). 
Helrnintbophaga  rnbrleapllla,  Cab.  MH.  i  1850,20— Set  PZ&  1859, 363  (Xa]apa).-ABm, 

Am.  Nat  yi  1673, 865. 
Mnlotilta  rnbrleapllla,  Reinh,  Ibis,  lii  1861, 6  (Greenland). 
Sylyla  leneagastra,  Steph.  "  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  x.  1817, 633  ". 
SylTla  nashTlllel,  VieiU.  Ency.  Metb.  il.  1833,  451,  n.  Ill  (based  on  TTilson). 
SylTla  mexleana,  "HotbolL"  [Where! J 
Faovette  nashTllle,  F.Lc 
NashTllle  Warbler,  NashTllle  Swamp  Warbler,  NashTllle  YermlTora,  Nashville  Worm* 

eater,  Author*. 

Hab. — Temperate  North  America,  but  especially  the  Eastern  Province, 
North  casually  to  Greenland  (two  instances,  J.  Beinhardt,  A.  Newton).  West 
occasionally  to  Utah  (Ogden,  J.  A.  Allen),  Nevada  (Humboldt  Mountains) 
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&  Ridpeay),  and  California  (Lake  Tahoe,  F.  Oruber;  Fort  Tejon,  J.  Xantus) ; 
"Colombia  River"  (and.  Audubon) ;  not  yet  detected  in  intervening  ground. 
Mexico  (numerous  quotations).  Not  in  West  Indies  or  Central  America  t 
Breeds  from  Massachusetts  (and  probably  much  farther  south  in  the  Alleghany 
Mountains)  northward. 

Oh.  sp. —  &  flavido-oliracea,  uropygio  magis  flavicante,  capite 
tinereo,  pileo  eastaneo  plus  minusve  eelato;  itifrit  ex  toto  flava. 
0  $at  similis*  obscuricr,  capite  aliquantulum  olivascente. 

$,  in  summer:  Upper  parts  olive-green  or  yellowish-olive,  clearer  and 
brighter  on  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts.  Top  and  sides  of  the  head  and 
neck  ashy,  with  a  more  or  less  veiled  chestnut  patch  on  the  orown,  and  a 
white  ring  round  the  eye.  No  superciliary  stripe.  Lores  pale.  Wings  and 
tail  fuscous,  edged  with  the  color  of  the  back.  Entire  uuder  parts  yellow, 
including  under  wing-coverts  and  edge  of  the  wing,  the  sides  somewhat 
shaded  with  olive.    Length,  4*-4f;  extent,  7*;  wing,  2*-2* ;  tail,  lf-2. 

9 ,  in  summer :  8imilar  to  the  male.  Head  less  purely  ashy.  Crown-patch 
smaller  and  more  hidden,  if  not  wanting.  Yellow  of  under  parts  paler, 
whitening  on  the  belly. 

Antamnal  specimens,  of  both  sexes,  though  quite  as  yellow  below  as  in 
rammer,  have  the  ash  of  the  head  glossed  over  with  olivaceous,  and  in  birds 
of  the  year  the  crown-patch  may  be  entirely  wanting. 

This  species  is  distinguished  from  any  other  by  the  rich  clear  yellow  of  the 
under  parts  at  all  seasons.  In  K.  celata,  which  is  next  most  yellow  below, 
the  color  has  a  greenish  oast;  the  head  is  little,  if  any,  different  from  the 
rest  of  the  upper  parts,  and  the  crown-patch  is  orange-brown. 

LONG  supposed  to  be  a  bird  of  the  Eastern  Province,  the 
Nashville  Warbler  has  gradually  come  to  be  known  from 
nearly  all  portions  of  North  America,  and  the  extensive  distri- 
bution I  here  attribute  to  the  species  is  fully  attested.  Wilson 
described  it,  probably  for  the  first  time,  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  city  whose  name  it  has  since  borne,  and  it  was  a  rarity  to 
the  early  school j  Audubon  speaks  of  a  few  specimens  of  his 
from  Kentucky  and  Louisiana ;  Richardson  records  it  from  the 
For  Countries;  and  Swainson  figures  a  specimen  from  Cumber- 
land House.  Nuttall  speaks  of  it  as  a  Southern  bird,  and  sub- 
sequently as  occurring  in  Labrador.  Its  occurrence  in  Green- 
land in  two  instances,  in  1835  and  1840,  is  attested  by  Beinhardt 
and  A.  Newton.  In  1858,  Baird  gave  its.  general  distribution 
as  "Eastern  North  America  to  the  Missouri".  Audubon  had 
long  before  ascribed  it  to  the  Columbia  Biver;  and  though 
soch  ascription  may  uot  have  been  confirmed  by  later  ob- 
servation, it  is  probably  correct.  At  any  rate,  we  have  now 
many  Western  records.  Xantus  got  the  bird  at  Fort  Tejon  in 
California,  and  Gruber  soon  found  it  at  Lake  Tahoe;  Allen 
15  B  o 
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observed  it  in  Utah,  considering  it  qnite  common  about  Ogden; 
Eidgway  noticed  it  in  Nevada;  and  Henshaw  has  latterly 
recorded  a  number  of  specimens  from  Arizona,  in  which  Terri- 
tory he  states  that  it  probably  occurs  only  as  a  migrant,  and 
that  he  found  it  common  in  August  and  September  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Camp  Crittenden.  I  have  collated  numerous  Mexican 
records,  presented  in  the  foregoing  synonymy,  but  have  found 
no  evidence  that  the  bird  is  known  at  all  either  from  Central 
America  or  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States,  it  has  the  reputation 
of  a  migratory  bird ;  but  I  suspect  that  it  will  finally  be  ascer- 
tained to  breed  much  farther  south  than  it  is  now  known  to  do, 
particularly  in  the  higher  mountains  of  the  West,  both  along 
the  Rocky  Chain  and  in  the  Sierras  of  California ;  for  various 
birds,  like  the  Kinglets  and  Titlarks,  nestle  there  in  latitudes 
to  which  they  are  strangers  during  the  breeding  season  in  the 
East.  Most  of  our  accounts  of  its  nidification  come  from  the 
ornithologists  of  New  England,  and  especially  of  Massachu- 
setts, where  the  study  of  onr  birds  has  long  been  pursued  with 
unusual  ardor  and  commensurate  success.  North  of  this  lati- 
tude, the  Nashville  Warbler  will  probably  be  found  as  a  summer 
resident  wherever  found  at  all.  Several  excellent  accounts  of 
its  habits  and  satisfactory  descriptions  of  its  nest  and  eggs 
having  already  appeared,  I  shall  not  pursue  the  subject,  the 
purpose  of  this  article  being  rather  to  signalize  the  occurrence 
of  the  bird  in  the  region  now  under  consideration,  and  indicate 
its  wide  dispersion  in  North  America  and  Mexico,  than  to  pre- 
sent its  history  in  full. 

Orange-crowned  Warbler 


SjlTlft  celata,  Asy.  Long's Exped.  R.  Mt&  L  1833,  169—  Bp.  AO.  L  1895, 45, pL 5, 1 fL-Bp. 

Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  iL  1838,  88.—NutL  Man.  L  1838,  413.— Aud.  OK  iL  1834, 449.  pL  17&- 

Toums.  Joaro.  Phil*  Acad.  tUL  1839, 153.— Pm6.  Rep.  Ora.  Mass.  1839, 313. 
8jlVi€0la  eelatft,  Rich,  Rep.  Brit  Assoc.  Adv.  Scl.  for  1836, 1837, 171— JftiMS,  Abb.  Nat 

iii.  1872, 36  (Alaska). 
YerniYora  eelaU,  Bp.  CGL.  1838,  Zl.—Nutt  Man.  L  3d  ed.  1840,  473.— tiomft.  Pr.  PM* 

Aoad.  iii.  ie46, 155,- Gamb.  Jonrn.  Phil*.  Acad.  L  1847, 17.— £oy,  Pr.  Pblla.  Aoad.  vi 

1853,313. 
Hellnala  celata,  Aud.  Syn.  1830.69.-AuA  BA.  ii.  1841, 100,  pL112.-ff«m».  Jonrn.  Pbils. 

Acad.  iL  1653, 863.— Pratten,  Tr  I1L  Agric.  Soo.  L  1855, 002. 
MnlOtllU  ceUU,  Chmy,  G.  of  B.  1. 1848, 198.— Gieb.  Nomenc  At.  iL  1875, 401. 
Helmltheros  eelaU,  Bp.  Syn.  CA.  i.  1650, 315. 
Helmltheroa  eelntus,  80.  PZS.  1857, 319  (Orisaba). 
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Hetatattephags  eelata,  Bd.  BNA.  1858,  857.-AL  PZS.  1858,  S98  (Parada)— Sel  PZS.  1859, 
335  (Vancouver)  j  373  (OaxaoaJ.-Xcmt  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xL  1859,  191  (California).— 
Bd.TJ.9.  Hex.  B.  Sarr.  pt  ii.  1859,  Birdt,  lO.—Heerm.  PRRR.  x.  1859, 40.— Coop,  d  SuckL 
NHWT.  I860, 178.— Bd.  Ivea'sCola  Rep.  pt  ▼.  1861,  b.—Hayd.  Tr.  Amer.  Philoa.  800. 
xiL  1809, 160.— £d.PZ&  1862, 19  (Parada).— Bte*.  Ibia,  iv.  1863,  4  (Saskatchewan).— 
Bint.  Ibia,  v.  1863, 62.— Bd.  Bev.  AR  1864,  176— iord,  Pr.  Boy.  Arty.  Inst.  iv.  1864, 
115.-4lim,  Pr.  Eas.  Inst  iv.  1864, 60  (Massachusetts).— Dress.  Ibis,  3d  ser.  L 1865, 477 
(Texas)— Owet,  Ibia,  3d  ser.  iL  1866,  96S  (Fort  Yuma).— Couss,  Fr.  Phila.  Acad,  xviii. 
1866, 70  (Fort  Whipple).— Lawr.  Ann.  Lya  N.  Y.  viiL  1866, 284.— Gouts,  Pr.  Bost  80c. 
xiL  1868.  108  (South  Carolina).— Covet,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1868,  871.— Tripp*,  Am.  Nat 
ii.1868,  181.— Brown,  Ibis,  2d  ser.  iv.  1868, 430  (Vanoonver).— £ufeA.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
xx.  1868, 149  (Texas).— Coop.  Am.  Nat  ilL  1869, 476—fttroo.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 53 ;  Phila. 
ad.  49.— DaU  A  Bonn.  Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  i.  1869, 378.— Coop.  Pr.  OaL  Acad.  187<\  75.— Coop. 
RCaL  L  1870,  83,  fig— Alton,  Baa  MCZ.  ii.  1871,  968  (Florida)  -AH.  BalL  MCZ.  lit 
1873,  175  (Utah  and  Kansas).— Stev.  U.  S.  GeoL  Surv.  Terr,  for  1870,  1871, 463.— Ooues, 
Key,  1873, 95.— Attsn,  Pr.  Bost  800.  xv.  1873,  96.— Alton,  Am.  Nat  vi  1873, 365, 396.— 
Bidgw.  Am.  Nat  vii.  1873,  606.— Bidgw.  BalL  Ess.  Inst  v.  1873,  180  (Colorado).— 
Jfoyn.  R  Fla.1873,61.— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  xv.  1873,  234.— Jfsrr.  U.  S.  GeoL  Surv. 
Terr,  for  1873,  1873,  IVS.—Herrick,  BalL  Ess.  Inst  v.  1873,  p.  —  (prand  Menan).— 
Snow,  B.  Kana.  1873, 4— Bidgw.  Ann,  Lye.  N.  Y.  x.  1874,  368.— Coop.  Am.  Nat  riii. 
1874, 16.— Om«fl,BNW.  1871, 53.-flsn«a.  Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874,  41, 57, 74, 109.- Am«, 
BalL  Minn.  Acad.  1874, 56.— Brew.  Pr.  Bost  Soo.  xviL  1875,  439  (Massachusetts).— 
Hensk.  List  B.  Aris.  1875,  156.— HensK  Zool.  ExpL  VT.  100  Merid.  1876,  191.— Fob, 
"  Forest  and  8tream,  vL  354  "  (New  Hampshire).— Brewster,  Bull.  Natt  Club,  i.  1876, 
94  (MssAohasetts.  for  the  third  time).— Minot,  R  N.  Engl.  1877, 95.  -Purdie,  BalL  Nntt 
Clab,  iL  1877,81  (Rhode  Island,  in  December).- Merr.  Trans.  Conn.  Acad.iv.  1877, 15 
(Maasaohusetts  and  Rhode  Island). 

HelmtBtfcoptAfs  eelata  vat.  eelata,  B.B.dtR.  NAB.  L 1874, 302,  pL  1 1, 1 5, 6. 

flelBalBthopBaga  eelata  var.  obseura,  Bidgw.  apud  B.  B.4ANAB.  L 1874, 193. 

Oraage-colorei  Warbler,  PtoMy,  L  c 

OraDge-cr+VBei  Warbler,  OraBge-crewBei  8wbhb  Warbler,  Orange-erownei  Terml- 
vora,  Authors. 

b.  lutsscens 

HelntBtfcOphaga  eelata  var.  lnteseens,  Bidgw.  Am.  Journ.  ScL  1873,  451.— Bidgw.  Am. 

Nat.  vii  1873, 606— B.  B.4B.  NAB.  i.  1874, 304,  pL  11, 1 4. 
HelBriBtboBhaga  eelata  b.  IntesceBS,  Couss,  BNW.  1874,53. 
Padfle  Oraage-crowBei  Warbler,  J7.R4J2.Lo. 

Hab.— North  America  at  large,  bat  especially  the  Western  and  Middle 
Provinces;  rare  or  occasional  in  the  Eastern  Province.  North  regularly  to 
high  latitudes  in  British  America  and  Alaska.  South  into  Mexico,  bat  not 
recognized  as  West  Indian  or  Central  American.  Winters  from  the  south- 
ern borders  of  the  United  States  southward.  Var.  luUsoens  along  the  Pacific 
coast,  from  the  Taken  River  to  Cape  Saint  Lucas. 

GH.SP. —  6*  9  Olivacea,  uropygiomagUflavicante;  infrh  sordid^ 
flavo-albida;  vertice  aurantiaco. 

£  $ ,  in  summer :  Upper  parts  olive,  duller  and  washed^  with  grayish  to- 
ward and  on  the  head,  brighter  and  more  yellowish  on  the  rump  and  upper 
tail-coverts.  Beneath  greenish-white,  palest  on  the  belly  and  throat,  more 
olive-ehaded  on  the  sides ;  the  color  not  pure,  but  rather  streaky,  and  having 
in  places  a  grayish  east.  Wings  and  tail  edged  with  the  oolor  of  the  back ; 
lining  of  the  wings  like  the  belly,  and  inner  edges  of  tail-feathers  whitish. 
Orbital  ring  and  lores  yellowish.  An  orange-brown  patch  on  the  crown, 
partially  concealed,  smaller  and  more  hiddon  in  the  9  than  in  the  £ .  Size 
of  ruficapilla 
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The  sexes  of  this  species  scarcely  differ,  and  yonng  or  aatamnal  birds 
are  very  similar  to  the  adults,  except  the  frequent  or  usual  absence  of  the 
orange-brown  crown-spot  in  birds  of  the  year.  The  species  is  well  distin- 
guished from  all  its  allies  by  the  color  of  the  crown-patch,  as  well  as  by  the 
general  olivenero  and  yellowness  of  coloration,  no  part  of  the  bird  being 
pure  ashy  or  white. 

The  foregoing  description  is  applicable  more  particularly  to  typical  celata, 
from  which  the  Pacific-coast  form  differs  decidedly,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Ridgway,  being  mnch  more  richly  colored.  It  may  be  desoribed  simply  as 
olive-green  above,  and  greenish-yellow,  shaded  with  olive,  on  the  sides  below, 
without  any  of  the  qualifying  terms  required  for  precision  in  the  case  of 
typical  celata.  This  form,  lutesoen*,  occurs  in  parts  of  the  Colorado  region 
during  the  migrations,  when  it  is  associated  with  true  celata,  but  is  stated  to 
breed  only  farther  north  and  more  coastwise. 

AS  remarked  by  Dr.  Brewer,  the  geographical  distribution 
of  H.  celata  is  involved  in  some  obscurity,  probably  owing 
to  its  irregularity  of  migration.  The  bird  was  unknown  to 
Wilson,  but  described  soon  after  his  time  by  Mr.  Say,  whose 
zoological  commentary  has  rendered  "  Long's  Expedition"  mem- 
orable to  ornithologists.  After  a  few  years,  Nuttall  spoke  of  it 
as  not  uncommon  in  the  orange-groves  of  West  Florida;  he  may 
or  may  not  have  had  some  other  species  in  view,  but  we  find 
Allen  recording  celata  among  the  winter  birds  of  Florida,  as 
well  as  attesting  its  occurrence  iu  Massachusetts.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  Audubon's  notice  of  its  movements  is  probably  well 
founded,  and  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  considered,  when,  in 
1858,  Baird  assigned  a  range  only  from  the  Mississippi  Biver  to 
the  Pacific.  The  gist  of  the  matter  would  appear  to  be  that 
we  have  here  a  bird  of  very  general  dispersion  in  North  Amer- 
ica, evenly  and  regularly  distributed  in  large  numbers  over 
more  than  the  western  half  of  the  continent,  but  of  rare  and 
perhaps  fitful  occurrence  in  the  Atlantic  States.  The  extra- 
limital  records,  without  exception  so  far  as  I  know,  are  Mexican. 
The  habitat  of  the  species  is  thus  brought  into  close  correspond- 
ence with  that  of  H.  ruficapilla,  though  the  areas  of  greatest 
abundance  of  the  two  species  are  upon  opposite  sides  of  the 
continent. 

I  have  myself  only  observed  the  Orange-crowned  Warbler 
in  the  West,  where  it  is  a  common  bird,  at  least  during  the 
migrations.  It  is  known  to  winter  along  our  southwestern 
border,  as  it  also  does  in  Florida.  Its  breeding-range  appears 
to  be  nearly  coextensive  with  the  whole  area  of  its  distribution 
in  the  West,  where  the  mountain  chains  afford  the  elevation 
that  answers  to  increase  of  latitude  as  far  as  the  nidification 
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of  birds  is  concerned.    We  may  consider,  therefore,  that  this 
pretty  bird,  whose  very  name  is  suggestive  of  the  topic  now 
under  discussion,  is  virtually  a  summer  resident  as  well  as  a 
migrant  in  all  the  mountainous  Territories  of  the  West,  nesting 
at  certain  elevations  that  afford  conditions  corresponding  to 
those  that  it  finds  down  to  sea-level  in  the  boreal  regions  to 
which  some  individuals  press  on  in  the  alluring  spring-time.    It 
has  been  traced  to  the  Yukon  Biver,  along  which  mighty  water- 
course the  lamented  Kennicott  found  its  nests,  which  were 
placed  on  the  ground,  generally  in  clumps  of  low  bushes.    The 
same  naturalist  observed  its  nesting  about  Great  Slave  Lake 
in  June,  and  both  Dr.  Brewer  and  myself  have  drawn  up  our 
descriptions  of  the  structure  and  its  contaiued  eggs  from  the 
material  thus  furnished.    The  former  notes  certain  variations 
in  architecture  according  to  locality,  nests  which  he  examined 
from  more  arctic  regions  being  smaller  and  more  compact,  as 
well  as  more  homogeneous  in  the  materials  used,  which  were 
chiefly  stems  of  small  plants  and  the  finer  grasses.    As  usual 
in  the  case  of  ground-building  birds,  the  nests  of  the  Orange- 
crown  seem  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird ;  they  may  be  built 
of  fibrous  bark  strips  outside,  and  fine  grasses  or  mosses  within, 
with  or  without  other  lining,  such  as  the  fur  of  animals.    The 
egg*>  which  have  been  found  to  be  four,  five,  or  six  in  number, 
measure  about  0.67  in  length  by  0.50  in  greatest  diameter ;  the 
color  of  the  shell  is  white,  dotted  all  over — sometimes  pro- 
fusely, sometimes  sparsely — with  light  reddish-brown,  the  mark- 
ing beiug  either  evenly  distributed  over  the  surface,  or,  as  is 
oftener  the  case,  more  numerous  about  the  larger  than  toward 
the  other  end. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  Colorado  Basin,  which  is  so  highly 
diversified  in  its  surface  features  and  climatic  conditions,  the 
Orange-crowned  Warbler  has  the  mixed  character  of  both  a 
resident  and  a  migratory  species.  In  the  spring,  it  ascends  the 
mountains  to  seek  a  congenial  nesting  place,  even  at  a  height 
of  11,000  feet;  it  retreats  in  the  fall  from  these  elevated  regions, 
and  becomes  more  generally  dispersed.  You  will  find  it  during 
the  migrations  especially  in  the  shrubbery  along  water-courses, 
where  you  may  recognize  it  by  its  apparently  uniform  yellow- 
ishness,  its  sprightly,  restless  movements,  its  frequent  aerial 
forays  after  passing  insects,  and  the  sharp,  wiry  utsip",  the 
incessant  repetition  of  which  expresses  the  vivacity  of  ics 
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nature.  Its  nuptial  song  I  have  never  heard,  for  I  have  never 
found  the  bird  wearing  the  orange-blossoms;  those  who  have 
been  more  fortunate  say  that  the  stave  consists  of  a  few  sweet 
trills,  varied  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  songster,  but  always 
ending  abruptly  with  a  rising  inflection. 

Tennessee  Warbler 

Helmtnthophaffa  peregrin* 

SflYla  peregrins,  Fib.  AO.  ILL  18U,83,pL25,f:2.— Bp.Journ.Phlla.  Acad.  iv.  1824, l&H- 
Bp.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  iL  1636,  87,  439.--.Yutt.  Man.  L  1838, 418.— Aud.  OR  iL  1834, 307, 
pi.  154. 

BylTlcola  (VenaiYora)  peregrlna,  S.4B.  FBA.  iL  1831, 221,  pL  42. 

SylTlOOla  pereg  rlnt,  Rich.  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc  Adv.  SoL  for  1836, 1837, 171. 

YermlYora  peregrlna,  Bp.  CGL.  1838,  Si.— Meet.  Man.  L8d  ed.  1840,469.— Hoy,  Pr.Pbila. 
Acad,  vi  1853, 313  (Wiaoonsin).-Jkad,  ibid.  399  (Ohio).— Kennie.  Tr.  I1L  Agric.  So&L 
1855, 583.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1864, 1865, 438  (Missouri). 

Hellnaia  peregrlna,  Aud.  Syn.  1839,  68.— Aud.  BA.  iL  1841,  96,  pL  110.— Pratim,  Tr.  EL 
Agrio.  Soc.  1855, 60S.— Brew.  Pr.  Bost  Sue.  viL  1860, 307  (Cuba). 

M nlotlltA  peregrlna,  Gray,  G.  of  B.  L  1848, 196.— Cabot,  Nanm.  Jahrg.  IL  Heft  iiL 1858, 66. 

flelmitheros  peregrlna,  Bp.  CA.  L 1-50, 315. 

Helmlntnopaaga  peregrlna,  Oab.  MH.  L 1850, 80— Bd BNA,  1858, 858.— 8eL PZS.  1859, 373 
(Oazaca).— A  dt  8.  Ibis,  ii.  I860, 31  (Coban,  V.  P.).— Oab.  J.  1 0. 1861, 85  (Cost*  Bica).- 
Qundl  J.  f.  O.  1861,  336  (Gnba).— Law.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  viL  1861,  328  (Panama).- 
Bam.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1860,  1861, 435.— GundL  J.  1 0. 1868, 177  (Cuba).— .Btai.  Ibis,  ir. 
186*.  4  (Saskatchewan).— Verr.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iiL  1868,  156.— Blah.  Ibis,  v.  186%  68.- 
AUen,  Pr.  Em.  Inst  iv.  1864,  61.— 8.  4  8.  PZS.  1864,  347  (Panama)  --Law.  Ann.  Lye 
N.  Y.  viii.  1865,  174  (Chiriqui)  — Bd.  Rot.  AB.  1865,  178.— Safe.  PZS.  1867, 135  (V* 
ragua).— Law.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii  1866, 884  (Now  York) ;  ix.  1868, 94  (Coate  Rica).- 
Goner,  Pr.  Ess.  In>»t  v.  1868, 870.— Oouet,  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  xiL  1868, 109.— Trippe,  Am.  Nat 
U.  1868,  181—Attw,  Am.  Nat  iiL  1869, 575.— Tumb.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 84  ?  Phila.ed.17- 
v.  Frante.  J.  f.  O.  1869,  893  (Costa  Rica).— Sol*.  PZS.  1870,  188  ( Veiagna).— 8. 4 8. 
PZS.  1870,  836  (Hondnras).— Mayn.  Guide,  1870,  100.— Wyatt,  Ibis,  3d  tor.  L  1871, 328 
(Herradora).— Mayn.  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  xiv.  1878.  368.— Oottet,  Key,  1878,  85.— QvndL 
J.  f.  0. 1878,  418  (Cuba).— Herriek,  Ball.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1873  (Grand  Menan).— RiAgv. 
Boll.  Ess.  Inst  y.  1873, 180  (Colorado).— Ammo,  B.  Kans.  1873, 5.— Cow*,  BNW.  1874, 
K.—Ridgw.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  x.  1874,  368  (Illinois). -B.  B.dR  NAB.  L  1874, 805,  pL  11, 
f.  10, 11.— Brew.  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  xviL  1875, 439.— Law.  BnlL  Nat  Man.  n.  4, 1876, 15  (Te> 
bnantepeo).— Minot,  B.  N.  Engl.  1877, 96. 

HelMlnthopaga  peregrlna,  Gregg,  Pr.  Elmira  Acad.  1870,  — . 

By  Ma  tenenmiet,  V.  EM.  IL  1823, 453.  n.  114. 

SylTleola  missurlensls,  Maxim.  J.  £  O.  vL  1858, 117. 

Fanvette  do  teneassee,  V.  I  o. 

Tennessee  Swamp  Warbler,  Tennessee  Warbler,  Tennessee  Yermlvora,  Author* 

Hab.— Chiefly  Eastern  North  America.  West  to  the  Upper  Missouri  (/.  ft 
Bell,  auct,  Audubon)  and  Colorado  (El  Paso  County,  C,  E.  Aiken,  aucL  Ridg- 
way).  Cnba.  Mexico.  South  to  Colombia.  Breeds  in  the  northern  tier  of 
States,  and  northward  to  high  latitudes. 

Ch.  sp. —  £ ,  adultus,  nttpt.  temp.,  suprb  flavo-olivacea  postiod 
vegetior,  anticd  cinerea;  subtus  ex  toto  albida;  veriine  {nnoiato; 
caudd  brevisrimd,  vix  bipollicari;  alls  longistimis.      $  et  jut. 
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vegetiorcs,  suprd  flavo-oliva*cente&y  subtus  virenti-albida.    Lang. 
tot.  4J-4f ,  alw  2f ,  caudw  lf-2. 

$,  Adult:  Upper  parts  yellowish^live,  brightest  posteriorly ;  on  the  fore 
parts  and  head  changing  to  pare  ash,  without  any  greenish  tint  whatever. 
No  crown-patch  of  any  different  color.  Lores,  eye-ring,  or  frequently  a  decided 
superciliary  stripe,  whitish.  Entire  under  parts  dull  white,  scarcely  or  not 
tinged  with  yellowish.  Wings  and  tail  dusky,  strongly  edged  with  the  color 
of  the  back,  the  outer  tail-feathers  frequently  with  an  obscure  whitish  spot. 
Bill  and  feet  dark.  Length,  4£-4f ;  wing  about  2J,  long  and  pointed,  the 
first  qnill  as  long  as  the  next,  and  little  difference  between  the  first  three  or 
four  quills.  Tail  extremely  short,  only  two  inches  or  leas;  snoh  comparative 
lengths  of  wing  and  tail  probably  always  serving  to  identify  the  species. 

9 ,  adult :  Quite  like  the  male,  but  the  ashy  of  the  head  less  pure  and  clear, 
and  the  whole  under  parts  more  or  less  tinged  with  greenish-yellow. 

Yonug :  Entire  upper  parts  strongly  and  uniformly  yellowish-olive,  like 
the  back  of  the  adult  male,  or  even  greener,  this  color  also  tinging  the  eye- 
ring  and  superciliary  stripe.  Whole  under  parts  like  those  of  the  adult 
female,  or  even  more  decidedly  greenish-yellow,  leaving  only  the  belly  and 
crissum  whitish.  In  such  case,  the  species  more  closely  resembles  some 
others  than  the  adults  do ;  but  the  short  toil,  long  wings,  and  absence  of 
crown-patch,  are  distinctive. 

THE  Tennessee  Warbler  is  scarcely  entitled  to  a  place  here. 
Yet  its  westward  dispersion  is  wider  than  is  generally 
known  or  supposed,  and  there  is  no  question  that  it  reaches  the 
Bocky  Mountains  of  Colorado.  There  is  an  old  record  of  the 
finding  of  the  bird  on  the  Upper  Missouri  by  Mr.  J.  6.  Bell, 
the  famous  taxidermist  of  New  York,  who  accompanied  Audu- 
bon up  the  river;  and  the  Prinz  Maximilian  von  Neu  Wied 
described  it  from  the  same  region  under  the  name  of  "  Syl vicola 
missariensis".  I  have  myself  only  found  it  along  the  eastern 
border  of  Dakota,  where,  however,  it  is  extremely  abundant 
daring  the  migration,  which  is  concluded  in  that  latitude  during 
the  fore  part  of  June.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  Eastern  birds 
first  discovered  in  Colorado  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Aiken,  who  took  it  in 
El  Paso  County  of  that  State,  along  with  such  decidedly  East- 
ern species  as  Wilson's  Bluebird,  the  Blue  Yellow-backed 
Warbler,  the  Indigo-bird,  Baltimore  Oriole,  Carolina  Wood- 
pecker, and  the  Dusky  Duck  (Anas  obscura).  No  one  else  ap- 
pears to  have  met  with  it  so  far  west,  nor  has  it  yet  been  found 
fairly  within  the  watershed  of  the  Colorado.  I  consider  it  one 
of  the  less  abundant  Warblers  of  the  Atlantic  States ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly much  more  numerous  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  its 
main  belt  of  migration  both  in  spring  and  fall.  It  is  oue  of  the 
three  Helminthqphagce  which  proceed  far  beyond  the  United 
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States  to  breed,  though  it  occasionally  nests  in  the  Northern 
States.  In  the  opposite  direction,  it  extends  in  winter  to  South 
America.  For  an  account  of  its  habits,  I  must  refer  to  other 
treatises,  though  I  may  add  that  nothing  1  have  read  upon 
the  subject  indicates  that  the  bird  differs  in  any  notable  respect 
from  others  of  the  same  genus. 

Genus  PETJCEDRAMUS  Cones 

PeieedMMS,  (tout  ttpud  Hemh.  ZooL  ExpL  W.  100  Merid.  "  1875"  (°» 1876).  202.    (Tjpe 
Sylvia  oitMMM  Glrand.) 

Chars. — General  aspect  of  Dendrceoa.  Tongue  mnch  as  in 
that  genus,  but  larger,  with  revolute  edges,  cleft  tip,  and  lacin- 
iate  for  some  distance  from  the  end.  Wings  elongated,  half  as 
long  again  as  the  tail  (in  Dendrceca  but  little  longer  than  the 
tail),  reaching,  when  folded,  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  Tail 
emarginate.  Tarsus  no  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw. 
Hallux  little  if  any  longer  than  its  claw.  Bill  little  shorter 
than  tarsus  (averaging  little  over  half  the  tarsus  iu  Dendrcdca), 
attenuate,  notably  depressed,  yet  very  little  widened  at  base. 
Gulmen  rather  concave  than  convex  in  most  of  its  length,  the 
under  outline  almost  perfectly  straight  from  extreme  base  to 
tip.  Nasal  fosses  very  large,  with  a  highly  developed  nasal 
scale.   Riotal  vibrissas  few  and  short.    Plumage  without  streaks. 

The  form  of  the  bill  is  peculiar,  lacking  entirely  the  Parine 
aspect  of  that  of  Dendrceca;  it  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
8iuru8.  The  relationships  of  P.  olivaceus  appear  to  be  with  the 
Jamaican  Sylvicola  eoa  of  Gosse.  Certain  Certhia-like  peculiari- 
ties of  habits  have  been  noted  by  Mr.  Henshaw.  Professor 
Baird  long  ago  called  attention  to  the  characters  of  this  form 
in  the  following  terms : — "The  bill  in  this  species  is  quite  pecu- 
liarly slender  and  depressed,  and  the  culmen  is  straighter  than 
in  any  other  Dendroica.  The  nostrils,  too,  are  much  more  linear, 
and  the  wings  unusually  long.  In  these  respects,  as  well  as  in 
pattern  of  coloration,  it  forms  a  very  strongly  marked  section 
among  the  Dendroicas,  even  if  not  entitled  to  consideration  as 
a  separate  genus."  The  ostensible  date  of  the  establishment 
of  the  genus  is  1875,  but  the  actual  issue  of  the  work  in  which 
it  was  characterized  was  delayed  until  the  latter  part  of  1870; 
the  first  appearance  of  the  name  (without  characterization)  was 
in  1875  in  Mr.  Henshaw's  other  publication  below  cited.  The 
genus,  as  far  as  known,  embraces  a  single  species. 
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The  Olive  Warbler 

Peneedramiui  olivaceua 


IjlTti  oltvacea,  Gir.  84x1  Sp.  Tex.  B.  1841, 99,  pL  7,  f.  9.— &&  PZS.  1855,  66  (commentary), 
ftylfttftla  OllTMM,  Bd.  Stansb.  Rep.  GSL.  1853, 308.— Obm.  Til  1855, 883,  pi.  48. 

Eilsumphas  ollYaeens,  SeL  P7d  1856, 991  (Mexico). 

Deslistal  Ollvacea,  Bd.  BNA.  1858, 305.— SeL  PZS.  18C8, 995  (Cordova) ;  998  (Oaxaca).- Bd. 

Sot.  AR 1863, 905.— B.  B.  d  JB.  N AR  L 1674, 958,  pL  14, 1  i.—Hen$h.  Amer.  Sportsman, 

t.  Feb.  SO,  1875, 398  (first  actual  introduction  to  XT.  8.  fauna). 
BtaiNMS  Oltfaeea,  8cL  PZS.  1859, 363  (Xalapa).— Sd.  Cat.  AR  1861, 31.— Solo.  Ibis,  2d  eer. 

1L 1866, 191  (Guatemala).— Sund.  Oefv.  K.  Vet-Akad.  Forh.  11L 1869, 610.— Ooues,  Key, 

1879,99. 
Ksitfflta  ollYaoea,  Gray,  Haodllat,  1 1869, 940,  n.  3419.~0feft.  NomencL  Ay.  1875, 604. 
tacefjuraa  ollvaeeas,  Ooues  apud  Eenth.  ZooL  BxpL  W.  100  Merld. "  1875  "  (=  1876), 

SOS  (type  of  genua), 
reiceiramns  oUvaeea,  Hensh.  Llat  R  Aria.  1875, 156  (Arizona). 
BjlTia  UBBtota,  Dubus,  "  BolL  Acad.  Brnx.  xiv.  1847, 104  " ;  Berne  Zoologlqae,  1648, 945. 
MilotllU  tralata,  Gray,  G.  of  R  L 1648, 196. 
SjlTlCOU  tUlftta,  Bp.  C  A.  L 1850, 309. 

Olive  Warbler,  Ollve-tacked  WarMer,  Olrre-keaflea'  Warbler,  0range-brcaste4  War* 
bier,  Authors. 

Hab.— Mexico.  North  to  "  Texas  "  (  Giravd)  and  Arizona  (  Henshaw).  Booth 
to  Guatemala. 

Ch.  sp. —  3  Capite  et  collo  aurantio-brunneis,  fascid  latd  nigrd 
per  htera  capitis  duotd;  alis  albo  bifasciatU,  speculo  albo  ad  ba- 
ms primariorum. 

6* :  Upper  parts  ashy,  more  or  less  olivaceous,  changing  to  greenish  on 
the  nape.  Head  and  neck  all  around  orange-brown  or  intense  saffron-yellow, 
with  a  broad  black  bar  on  the  side  of  the  head  through  the  eyes.  Wings 
blackish,  the  inner  webs  of  all  the  quills  edged  with  white,  the  outer  webs 
of  most  of  the  primaries  with  whitish,  and  the  outer  webs  of  the  secondaries 
with  greenish ;  most  of  the  primaries  also  marked  with  white  on  the  outer 
webs  at  base,  forming  a  conspicuous  spot  (only  seen  elsewhere  in  D.  oarules- 
«*«,  which  is  altogether  different  in  other  characters).  Tail  like  the  wings, 
with  greenish  edging  of  most  of  the  feathers,  the  two  outer  ones  on  each 
side  mostly  or  wholly  white.  Belly  and  sides  whitish,  tinged  with  olive  or 
brownish.    Length,  about  4f ;  wing,  3.00;  tail,  2±-2};  bill,  ¥;  tarsus,  f . 

The  female  is  described  as  having  the  saffron  color  much  clearer  yellowish, 
and  shaded  with  olive-green  on  the  crown ;  the  black  bar  replaced  by  whit- 
ish, excepting  a  dusky  patch  on  the  anricnlars.  The  very  young  bird  doos 
not  appear  to  be  known. 

THE  present  is  one  of  the  "  sixteen  species "  described  and 
figured  as  new  in  1841  by  J.  P.  Giraud,  and  by  him  attrib- 
uted to  Texas.  Doubt  has  been  often  expressed  with  reference 
to  the  ascribed  habitat  of  these  birds,  the  presumption  being 
that  some,  if  not  all,  of  them  actually  came  from  contiguous 
Mexican  territory.  But  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  their 
describees  declaration  of  their  origin  was  unwavering  to  the 
last,  and  that  his  statement  is  gradually  being  borne  out  by  the 
rediscovery  of  bis  species  within  our  limits;  while  the  Texan 
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side  of  the  Valley  of  the  Lower  Bio  Grande  has  afforded  van- 
one  species,41  the  existence  of  which  in  this  region  long  remained 
unsuspected.  Mr.  Oassin  redescribed  and  figured  the  species 
in  1855,  since  which  time  it  has  been  generally  enumerated 
among  the  birds  of  the  United  States;  but,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  the  first  unequivocal  testimony  of  its  presence  over  oar 
border  has  only  been  very  recently  afforded,  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Hen- 
shaw,  who  took  specimens  in  Arizona,  and  gave  us  oar  first 
information  of  the  habits  of  the  bird.  The  distribution  of  the 
species  had  meanwhile  been  traced  southward  through  Mexico 
to  Guatemala.  The  Baron  Dabus,  an  ornithologist  of  Belgium, 
had  examined  a  specimen  from  some  portion  of  Mexico,  and  in 
1847  had  described  it  as  a  new  species  under  the  name  of  Syl- 
via iceniata.  Baird  had  noted  the  bird  from  Popocatepetl  and 
the  alpine  region  of  Orizaba,  whence  specimens  reached  the 
Smithsonian  through  Prof.  F.  E.  Sumichrast,  the  well-known 
collector ;  while  Sclater  and  Salvin  had  left  records  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  species  in  Cordova,  Oaxaca,  Xalapa,  and  Vera  Paz. 
Mr.  Henshaw's  narrative  of  his  experiences  with  the  bird  is  as 
follows : — "  During  a  three  days'  visit  to  Mount  Graham,  Au- 
gust 1  to  4,  the  species  was  not  detected ;  .  .  .  .  Returning 
here  September  19,  many  of  the  species  found  in  August  in 
abundance  had  migrated  south,  and  were  either  entirely  want- 
ing or  represented  by  individuals  from  farther  north,  while  the 
woods,  the  silence  of  which  was  often  unbroken  for  long  inter- 
vals by  the  note  of  a  single  bird,  would  now  and  then,  as  if  by 
magic,  be  filled  with  hundreds  of  feathered  migrants,  who  in 
noisy  companies  were  proceeding  on  their  way  south.  The  day 
after  establishing  our  camp  here,  Mr.  Butter,  of  the  party, 
brought  in  a  fine  specimen  of  this  warbler,  which  he  stated  he 
had  shot  from  among  a  flock  of  Audubon's  Warblers  and  Snow- 

*  Dr.  James  C.  Merrill,  Assistant  Surgeon  United  States  Army,  lately  found 
at  Fort  Brown,  Texas,  the  following  interesting  species,  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Grebe,  new  to  the  fanna  of  the  United  States:— Jfolotfnt*  aunt, 
KycUdromus  aXbicollis,  Pyrrhophama  riefferi,  Amazilia  oervimveatris,  Parra 
gymnostoma,  and  Podioeps  dominicus.  (See  BolL  Nntt.  Ornith.  Club,  i.  n.4, 
Not.  1876,  p.  88,  and  ii.  n.  1,  Jan.  1877,  p.  26.)  That  the  ornithological  re- 
sources of  our  southern  border  are  not  yet  exhausted  may  also  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Henshaw  alone  added  abont  a  dozen  species  to  tbo 
fanna  of  Arizona.  Still  later,  Mr.  George  B.  Bennett  collected  a  Pigeon 
(Lepioptila  albifront)  new  to  onr  fanna,  near  Fort  Brown,  Texas,  as  recorded 
by  me,  Ball.  Nott.  Ornith.  Club,  ii.  n.  3,  for  July,  1877,  p.  82 ;  besides  the  new 
Parula  described  on  a  preceding  page,  aud  a  variety  of  Myiarchu*  not  before 
recognized  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  United  States. 
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birds,  which  he  had  started  from  the  ground  while  walking  in 
the  pine  woods.  With  the  rest,  it  had  apparently  been  feeding 
upon  the  ground,  and  had  flown  op  to  a  low  branch  of  a  pine, 
where  it  sat  and  began  to  give  forth  a  very  beautiful  song, 
which  he  described  as  consisting  of  detached,  melodious,  whist- 
ling notes.  During  the  next  few  days,  I  confined  my  collecting- 
trips  to  the  spruce  woods,  and  though  I  watched  eagerly  for 
this  to  me  strange  warbler,  I  did  not  see  it  until  the  last  day  of 
my  stay  in  the  locality,  when  I  heard  a  few  strange  Vireo-like 
notes  coming  from  some  thick  pines,  and,  hurrying  to  the  spot, 
soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  one  of  these  warblers  on 
the  low  limbs  of  a  huge  pine,  where  it  was  moving  quickly  over 
the  large  branches,  its  manner  and  whole  appearance  remind- 
ing me  instantly  of  the  Pine  Creeper  (Dendroica  pinfa).  A  few 
moments  later,  a  second  specimen  was  shot  from  the  top  of  a 
tall  pine,  where  it  was  actively  creeping  about.  As  all  the 
warblers  present  here  at  this  time  were  migrants,  we  may  rea- 
sonably infer  that,  with  the  others,  this  species  was  en  route 
from  some  locality  to  the  north,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  found  to 
be  a  rare  inhabitant  of  the  high  pine  region  throughout  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico." 

Genus  DEHD1MECA  Gray 

MotodlU  mmd  ftylrte,  in  part,  of  early  author*. 

tylrleoU  of  Swinson,  in  part,  and  of  many  author*.— Gray,  Liat  of  G.  of  B.  9d  ed.  1841, 32. 

Not  of  Humphreys. 
taMMM,  Gray.  Liat  of  O.  of  B.  1*41,  App.  aep.  titled  and  paged,  1848, 8  (type  MotacfUa 

tvronata  L.).— Bd.  NAB.  1858, 883. 
DetflOCft,  •'  Agattiz\-Sun<L  Oefv.  K  Vetenak.-Akad.  F5rb.  iii.  1869, 60S  (monographic). 
teftdneca,  JZftat,  Introd.  to  Bloat  BN  A.  18—,  — . 
Umamaatt,  Ra/tnuqu*,  "Am.  Monthly  Mag.  iv.  1818, 39 ;  Joaro.  de  Pbya.  Ixxxriii,  1819, 

417  ".    (Type  JL  cUrintu,  supposed  to  be  D.  atUva.    Name  not  available.) 
Ealaaapkaa,  Hurt.  Bent  Zoologiqne,  1845, 348. 
lalaunakaa,  Bray,  •«  1848  ".— Ctoo.  Mna.  Hein.  1 1890, 19. 

Ghabs. — Bill  variable  in  shape,  usually  conico-attennate,  more 
or  less  depressed  at  base,  compressed  from  the  middle ;  notched 
near  the  tip,  not  showing  the  extreme  acnteness  of  that  of  Hel- 
minthemsy  Relminthophaga,  and  Protonotaria.  Bictns  with  ob- 
vious bristles,  which  are  not  evident  in  the  true  "  worm-eating" 
Warblers.  Tarsus  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw  (it  is 
shorter,  or  not  longer,  in  Mniotilta).  Hind  toe  little  if  any 
longer  than  its  claw  (decidedly  longer  in  Mniotilta  and  Parula). 
Wings  much  longer  than  tail,  pointed,  1st  and  2d  primaries 
longest  Tail  moderate,  with  rather  broad  feathers,  nearly  even, 
bat  varying  to  slightly  rounded,  or  with  slight  central  emargi- 
nation.  Pattern  of  coloration  indeterminate.  Tail  always  with 
white  blotches  (except  in  cestiva  and  its  immediate  allies,  where 
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the  inner  webs  are  yellow),  never  plain  olivaceous.  Grown  never 
with  lateral  black  stripes,  nor  nnder  parts  uniformly  streaked 
with  blackish  on  a  pale  ground,  nor  back  with  a  yellow  patch,  nor 
whole  head  yellow.  Length  usually  5  or  6  inches ;  rarely  under 
and  perhaps  never  over  these  dimensions.  Nest  in  trees  or 
bushes,  with  rare  exceptions.    Eggs  white,  spotted. 

It  is  not  easy  to  frame  a  definition  of  this  genus  covering  all 
its  modifications,  yet  introducing  no  term  inapplicable  to  any 
species ;  but  the  foregoing  expressions  considered  collectively, 
however  arbitrary  or  trivial  some  of  them  may  seem  to  be, 
may  serve  to  distinguish  any  Dendrceca  from  its  allies  of  other 
genera;  and,  if  so,  the  diagnosis  is  exclusively  pertinent  to 
group  as  conventionally  accepted.  The  coloration  of  these 
birds,  though  indeterminate  in  most  respects,  is  nevertheless 
a  good  clue  to  the  genus ;  for  the  tail  of  every  Dendrceca  is 
blotched  with  white,  excepting  2>.  asstiva  and  its  allies,  in 
which  it  is  bright  yellow  on  the  inner  webs ;  and  though  sev- 
eral of  the  Worm-eating  Warblers  have  white-blotched  tails, 
these  birds  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  acute,  unnotched, 
and  scarcely  or  not  bristled  bill ;  while  the  Creeping  Warblers, 
Mniotilta  and  Parula,  with  white-spotted  tail-feathers,  have 
differently  proportioned  feet.  No  Dendrceca  shows  the  special 
color-pattern  which  Mniotilta,  Partita,  Protonotaria,  Siunu, 
Oporornte,  and  Oeothlypis  respectively  exhibit;  nor  does  any 
one  of  them  present  such  a  development  of  the  rictal  bristles 
as  that  seen  in  the  group  of  Fly-catching  Warblers,  where, 
moreover,  the  bill  is  usually  wider  and  more  depressed  at  the 
base  than  it  is  in  Dendrceca. 

The  names  this  genus  has  borne  have  been  frequently 
changed.  The  earlier-described  species  were  usually  called 
Motacilla  or  Sylvia,  the  ineligibility  of  which  names  is  too  obvi- 
ous to  require  comment.  Next  Sylviqola  came  into  vogue;  bat 
this,  as  instituted  by  Swainson,  belongs  more  particularly  to 
the  group  afterward  called  Panda,  and,  in  any  event,  is  untena- 
ble, being  long  antedated  by  Sylvicola  in  conchology.  The 
family  name  Sylvicolidce,  however,  is  still  generally  derived  from 
this  source,  though  Gray  calls  the  family  Mniotiltidce,  after 
Vieillot's  genus  Mniotilta  or  Mniotilta,  and  Cooper  has  lately 
named  it  Dendrcecidce.  Gray,  in  1842,  proposed  the  term  Dc* 
droica,  Baird's  adoption  of  which  fixed  it  so  firmly  in  our  no* 
menclature,  that  a  generation  of  American  ornithologists  have 
grown  up  who  probably  never  think  of  using  any  other  term. 
As  far  as  I  can  see  into  the  devices  of  nomenclature,  it  should 
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be  retained  in  its  emended  form  Dendrccca;  the  word  being  from 
the  Greek  faydpov,  a  tree,  and  some  one  of  the  many  words  that 
group  about  ohw,  I  inhabit,  and  ofaoc,  a  house — signifying  a 
tree-tenant,  or  one  who  is  at  home  in  the  trees,  as  all  our  Wood- 
warblers  are,  excepting  perhaps  D.  palmarum. 

For,  as  Baird  showed  in  1858,  the  only  choice  is  between 
Dendrceca,  and  Rimamphus  of  Bafinesque,  which  latter,  in  the 
forms  of  Bhimamphus  or  Rhimanphus,  has  been  used  by  Hart- 
laub  and  Cabanis.  Bafinesque's  description  of  the  type  of  his 
genus,  R.  citrinus,  from  the  Ohio,  has  been  supposed  to  indicate 
the  Summer  Warbler,  D.  (estiva,  and  he  donbtless  had  that 
species  in  the  distorted  perspective  of  his  mental  vision ;  bnt 
the  description  of  his  u  Citron  Open-bill",  as  he  called  it,  is  that 
of  an  imaginary  if  not  altogether  impossible  bird,  so  faulty  as 
to  render  the  name  unavailable  for  the  purposes  of  science. 

DendrcBca  is  the  largest  North  American  genus  of  birds,  con* 
taining  some  thirty-five  reputed  species,  nearly  thirty  of  which 
are  doubtless  valid.  No  fewer  than  twenty-five  of  these  have 
latterly  been  ascribed  to  North  America ;  but  two  of  them, 
"montana"*  and  "carbonate",  t  are  not  now  substantiated  by 


*  Dendresea  mantana.— Bine  Mountain  Warbler. 

SylTte  noataaa,  WUt.  AO.  ▼.  1813;  113,  pL  44,  f.  9  (Blue  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania).— 

8UpK  Gen.  ZooL  x.  1817, 736  (after  Wilson).— V.  JEney.  Metfa.  it  1823,  451,  n.  110  (from 

Wilson).— Bp.  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad.  It.  1894, 199.—/ 1  And.  OB.  v.  1839,  894,  pL  434,  f.  3 

(♦♦California"). 
SylTlooU  montana,  Jard.  "ed.  Wils.  1839,  —  ".— f  f  Aud.  Syn.  1839,  (S—JTutt.  Man.  i.  8d 

ed.  1840,  448.— I  f  And  BA.  IL  16%t,  09,  pL  98.— Bp.  CA.  L 1850, 308. 
■fllOtllta  aWBtaM,  Or**,  O.  of  B. 1. 1848,  196.— 0fab*l,  Noraeno.  Ay.  ii  1875, 004. 
Deadrelca  moatana,  Bd.  BNA.  1858,  S78  (after  Wilson).— Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1865, 190  (after 

Wilson).— B.  B.4R.  NAB.  L 1674, 871  (after  Wilson), 
tadreeea  noataaa,  Sund.  Oefv.  K.  Vet-Akad.  F6rb.  iiL 1869, 613. 
Sylvia  tlgrlaa,  f  YieOL  OAS.  iL  1307,  34,  pL  94  (see  under  tigrina  beyond,  p.  845).— Bp. 

Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  iL  1886, 89  (after  Wilson).— KuU.  Han.  L 1830, 393  (after  Wilson). 
Bylrlcala  tujrlBa,  Rich.  Rep.  Brit  Assoc.  AdT.Sei.for  1836, 1837, 171  (ret  to  Wilson).— Bp. 

CGL.1838,i3. 

Faunae  ica  MoatagaeB  Bleaes,  Y.  Bncy.  Meth.  ii.  1883, 451. 

Ilae  leutaJa  Warbler  o/  Wilton,  Nuttall,  and  Baird;  whether  of  Audubon  f 

Hab.— u  Bloe  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania." 

fHelaaintliopnaaja  (?)  earbonata.— Carbonated  Warbler. 
SylTUl  CSTteaata,  And  OR  L 1831, 308,  pL  60. -Mitt.  Man.  L 1838, 405. 
ftylTleola  carboiala,  JHe*.  Rep.  Brit  Assoc  Adv.  Set.  for  1836, 1837, 178. 
■filiate  earbeaata,  Aud.  Syn.  1839,  68.— Aud.  B  A.  IL  1841, 95,  pL  109. 
Temtrtfa  earbeaata,  Bp.  COL.  1838, 81. 
leteltfeeras  carboaata,  Bp.  C  A.  1. 1830,  sis. 

HlNtUta  Carbanata,  Gray,  G.  of  B.  i.  1848, 196.— Qiebd,  Nomeno.  At.  ii.  1875,  600. 

leadreka  earbeaata,  Bd.  BNA.  1858, 887.— Bd.  Rot.  AB,  1865, 807. 
Dcadroeea  carbamate,  Bund.  Oefv.  K.  Vetensk.-Akad.  F5rh.  ill.  1869, 618. 
reristaflatta  earbeaata,  B.B.4R.  NAB.  i.  1874, 814. 
Carbamate!  Bwaaip  Warbler,  Aud.  L  o. 
•ttky  Warbler,  NutL  L  c 

Has.—"  Kentucky." 
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known  specimens,  and  "carbonate",  moreover,  may  belong  to 
another  genus ;  while  one,  oHvacea,  only  lately  ascertained  to 
occur  within  onr  borders,  has  been  made  the  type  of  a  separate 
genu 8.  This  leaves  twenty-two  valid  United  States  species,  as 
given  in  my  "Key"  in  1872,  there  having  been  no  additions 
since  that  date  to  the  genus  Dendrceca  itself,  though  several 
other  Warblers  have  in  the  mean  time  been  discovered  and  de- 
scribed. Dendrceca  tigrina,  made  by  Baird  the  type  of  a  distinct 
genus  Perissoglossa  in  1865, 1  still  retain  in  this  genus,  pending 
the  question  whether  other  Warblers  may  not  share  its  sup- 
posed peculiarities.  The  principal  extralimital  species  of  the 
genus  are  the  Cuban  D.  pityophila,  the  Jamaican  D.  pharetra^ 
the  Porto  Bican  D.  adelaidw,  and  the  several  species  or  races 
related  to  D.  mtiva. 

The  beauty  and  variety  of  the  genus  are  displayed  to  best 
advantage  in  the  woodland  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  where 
the  numerous  species  are  conspicuous  ornaments  of  the  forest 
scene.  In  most  portions  of  the  United  States,  the  Wood- 
warblers  are  migratory  birds,  coming  with  great  regularity  in 
the  spring,  each  in  its  own  time,  abounding  for  a  season,  and 
then  passing  on  to  reappear  in  even  greater  profusion  daring 
the  autumn.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  however,  to  speak  of  them 
collectively  in  other  than  very  general  terms,  such  is  the  differ- 
ence they  present  not  only  in  their  movements,  but  in  the  minor 
details  of  their  habits  and  traits  of  character.  To  the  regular 
periodicity  of  their  movements  may  be  ascribed  in  some  mea- 
sure the  constancy  of  their  specific  characters,  since  none  of 
them  are  long  subjected  to  the  modifying  influences  of  particu- 
lar localities.  Some  species,  like  dominica,  are  quite  southerly 
in  their  distribution ;  a  few,  like  discolor  and  pinfa,  breed  south- 
erly as  well  as  farther  north,  and  are  as  well  known  at  large 
during  the  breeding  season  as  at  any  other  time.  Most  of  them, 
however,  push  the  spring  migration  to  higher  latitudes,  scarcely 
resting  content  south  of  the  latitude  of  Massachusetts,  unless 
it  be  that  they  are  satisfied  to  nestle  upon  the  higher  eleva- 
tions of  the  Alleghanies.  Few  remain  with  us  during  the 
winter,  and  these  only  linger  along  our  southern  border;  bnt 
the  hardy  and  resolute  Yellow-rumps  are  an  exception  to  this 
statement,  as  they  abound  over  at  least  the  southern  half  of 
the  United  States  throughout  the  most  inclement  seasons.  The 
rest  find  more  congenial  winter  homes  beyond  our  border;  some 
in  the  West  Indies,  others  again  in  Mexico,  and  yet  others  in 
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Central  and  even  Soath  America.  Some  of  the  Warblers  that 
push  farthest  north  in  spring  are  also  those  that  penetrate  farth- 
est into  Sooth  America,  it  being  not  at  all  a  question  of  balan- 
cing a  far-north  spring  migration  with  a  less  extended  return 
movement  in  the  fall.  The  passage  of  the  Warblers  keeps  the 
collectors  busy,  and  thousands,  doubtless,  of  these  delicate  and 
attractive  birds  meet  their  fate  each  year  in  this  way.  The 
great  variability  in  color,  according  to  age,  sex,  or  season,  which 
nearly  all  the  species  display,  no  less  than  their  real  beauty, 
encourages  the  acquisition  of  large  suites  of  specimens,  and 
stimulates  the  collector  to  rival  his  fellows  in  the  possession  of 
the  most  highly  plumaged  spring  males,  or  in  the  discovery  of 
some  of  those  indifferently  feathered  females  and  young  which 
sometimes  puzzle  the  most  expert  ornithologists;  and  almost 
every  local  collection  may  boast  its  Warbler  prize.  In  the 
breeding  season,  especially  in  New  England  and  other  northerly 
portions  of  the  United  States,'  the  riper  and  more  thoughtful 
naturalist,  less  avaricious  of  mere  possession,  finds  ample  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  his  craft  in  his  leisurely  studies  of  the 
habits  of  Warblers  and  his  diligent  search  for  their  nests.  Nor 
was  it  long  since  that  the  nest  and  eggs  of  many  of  the  com- 
monest species  were  rarities  or  even  novelties,  so  slowly  did  we 
acquire  our  knowledge  of  this  kind ;  and  even  now  so  much 
remains  to  be  ascertained,  that  the  field  may  be  considered  open 
to  the  diligence  and  ability  of  whoso  may  will  to  enter  it. 

Only  a  single  species  of  Dendrceca — the  familiar  and  ubiqui- 
tous Summer  Warbler — ranges  regularly  across  the  continent, 
though  each  side  occasionally  receives  a  straggler  from  the 
other,  like  D.  coronata  and  D.  totonsendi.  The  abundance  of 
the  genus  in  the  East  contrasts  sharply  with  its  poverty  in  the 
West.  Audubon's  Warbler  is  the  most  numerously  and  widely 
diffused  species,  corresponding  to  the  Yellow-rump  of  the  East. 
D.  nigrescent,  which  may  perhaps  be  considered  to  represent 
D.  exrulescenSy  is  another  com  mon  species.  The  Eastern  2>.  virena 
is  the  type  and  only  representative  of  a  little  subgroup,  which, 
in  the  West,  furnishes  no  fewer  than  three  species;  though  chry- 
soparia  can  hardly  be  called  Western,  as  it  only  reaches  Texas, 
2).  occidentalis  and  D.  townsendi  being  the  representatives  of 
the  virens  group  in  other  parts  of  the  West.  Finally,  the  East- 
ern D.  dominica  is  replaced  in  the  Southwest  by  the  lately  dis- 
covered Grace's  Warbler. 

In  drawing  comparisons  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
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representation  of  Dendrteoa,  however,  we  ahoald  not  forget  that 
several  Eastern  species,  properly  speaking,  are  not  so  exclu- 
sively restricted  as  has  long  been  supposed.  The  recent  thor- 
ough ransacking  of  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  by  several 
well-trained  ornithologists,  has  shown  that  varions  species 
reach  across  the  Plains  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  even  pen- 
etrate their  fastnesses — not  as  mere  stragglers,  but  as  regular 
migrants.  Such  species  are  D.  striata,  D.  caruUta,  J),  bladc- 
hurnits,  and  D.  maculosa,  which  I  shall  consequently  inclnde  in 
the  main  text  of  the  present  work,  as  reaching  the  confines  of 
the  Colorado  watershed. 


Fits.  SO— Bleetthroeted  Green  Warbler,  iwtnnl  die. 

Tho  North  American  species  of  Dendraxa  which  are  not 
known  to  come  within  Bach  limit  are  the  following: — 

Dcudrmik  Tlnna— Black -throated  Qreem  Warbler. 
HoUdlla  TlNM,  Oia.  SN.  i.  1788,  BBS,  n.  1541  (Ed..  pL  NO,  eta.>—IWt-  SK.  L  1908.  «T1. 
HylTla  TlRM.  Lath.  10.  II.  1790,  337.  n.  US.— Firiit  OAS.  IL  1807, 33,  pi.  03— WOi.  A0.  II.  IB10. 

Iff,  pL  IT,  f.  3— V.  H.  D.  d'H.  N.  si.  1817,  119— Slrr*.  Gen.  Zool.  i.  181T,  740— T" 

Ency.  Uelh.  II.  1833,  440,  n.  73.— Sp.  Jonrn.  Pb.il*,  Ao*d.  It.  IBM,  in.— Bo.  Ana.  Ltt. 

N.  T.  11.1896,80— ft'uU.Mui.  I.  1KB,  376,  flg.-tMAl  "Prels-Vere.  Met  Viig.  1830,  S"; 

J.  f.  O.  1863,  57.— And.  OB.  It.  1838,  70,  pi.  399— Prab.  Rep.  Orn.  Must.  1830,  308— 

Xhtmpt.  Vermont,  1633,  81— HdUx.  "Xwm.  1858,  403  "  (HdiroUnJ,  Europe). 
iTlTlcoll  Tina*,  Rich-  Rep.  Brit.  Ann.  Adv.  Sol.  for  1838,  1837, 1T»—  Bp.  COL.  lKtS,  W. 

AtuLSrn.  1830, M.— And. BA.iL  1841.49,  pi.  81— Oir.  BLL  1844.57 —Pp.  CA.  L  1850, 

307.-  -Tromfu  Rep.  ZnBlE.  1853,70  (Tex*»  udlndien  Terr.).— Hey,  Pr.  Pbili.  Ao»d. 

tL  -8M.  310. -llMIi,  Pr.  Phil..  Aovcl.  1853,  3»ft.— JWit*.  "  Vld.  Med.  fur  1353,1834.  71 

HI  "— J&rfn*.  J.  f.  O.  1854,  4M  (QreerJud)— XJaafe.  Tr.  Illinois  Arris.  Boo.  L  1855. 

383— Bnw.  Pr.  Boat  Soe.  1B3S,  t.—Putn.  Pr.  Em.  Init  L  IBM,  SOT,-  Bry.  Pr.  Beet. 

Boo.  vL   1857,   IIS  (Not*  Seotlel— WilUt,   Smith*.  Rep  tor  1848,  1850,  t»  OVorr. 

Sooti*).— Bnw.  Pr.  Boat.  Soo.  til.  1800.307  (Cnb»)— Hoy,  Soil  lb  «.  Rep.  far  IBM.  1805, 

438—IWpp*  Pr.  Em  lint  tL  1871, 114. 
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Mlloffita  Tirens,  Gray,  G.  of B.  L 1818, 196.— Cafe*,  Xaam.  iL  Heft  Hi.  1888,  65.— Kind.  Pr. 
Best  See,  vi.  1857, 234.— Riinh.  Ibis,  lii  1861. 5  (Greenland). 

BMaaaphns  Tirens,  Cab.  ME  L  1850, 19. 

IMflMnpnns  Tirens,  GundL  J.  1 O. 1855, 474  (Cuba).— -Set.  PZS.  1856, 991  (Mexico). 

Denarolea  Tirens,  Bd.  B.  K.  A.  1858,  867.— SeL  PZS.  1858,  995  (Cordova).— 8cL  PZS.  1859. 
373  (Oaxaca).— 8.  d  8.  Ibia,  i.  1859, 11  (Guatemala)  —GundL  J.  f. 0. 1861,  396  (Cuba).— 
Am.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1860,  1861,  436.— Law.  Ann.  Lye.  1ST.  Y.  TiL  1861,  993  (New 
Granada).— Couet  dk  PrtnL  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861,  1862,  407.— Boardm.  Pr.  Boat.  Soo. 
ix.  1862, 125.— Verr.  Pr.  Em.  Inst  iiL  1869, 146.- Alien,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  It.  1864,  61— 
Bd.  Bar.  AR  1865,  189.— Law.  Ann.  Lye  X.  T.  viii.  1866,  984— Tripp*  Am.  Nat  ii. 
186S,  173.— Turnb.  R  E.  Pa.  1869,  94;  Phila.  ed.  17.— Haym.  Cox's  Sorv.  Indiana,  1869, 
m.—Sumich.  Mem.  Boat  Soo.  L  1869,  546  (Vera  Crnz)— v.  frank.  J.  f.  O.  1869,  993 
(Costa  Rica).«0u*uU.  J.  £  a  1879,  413  (Cuba).— B.  B.dR.  NAB.  1 1874, 261,  pi.  19,  f. 
A.-Brewtt.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  xL  1875,  135.— Brew.  Pr.  Boat  Soc.  xvil.  1875, 439. 

Dendrcca  Tirens,  S&  PZS.  1859,  363  (Xalapa).— 8.  <f  8.  PZS.  1864,  347  (Panama).— SO. 
Ibis,  2d  aer.  i.  1865,  89  (oritioal).— Drew.  ibid.  477  (San  Antonio).— Mclhor.  Pr.  Baa. 
Inst  v.  1866, 85— Law.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  ix.  1868, 94  (Costa  Rica).— Oouet,  Pr.  Boat  Soo. 
xa  1868. 110— CbtieaiPr.Ees.  Inst  ▼.  1868,  979.— Aflsn,  Am.  Nat  iii.  1869, 509.— Sund. 
Oefv.K.  Vet  Akad.  Fdrh.  iii  1869,  611— Salv.PZS.  1870,  189  ( Voragna).— Oope,  Am. 
Nat  iv.  1870, 395,  396,  399.— Oouet,  Key,  1879,  97,  f.  39.— Jfoyn.  Pr.  Boat  Soc  x!t.  1879, 
363— Trippe,  Am.  Nat  vi.  1879,  47,  48.— Herriek,  Bull  Ess.  Inst  v.  1873,  — — lVtpjxj, 
Pr.  Boat  Soc  xv.  1873, 934— Omn,  BN  W.  1874,  54.— Lawr.  Ball.  Nat  Mas.  n.  4, 1876, 
15  (Tehnantepec).— Gentry,  Life- Hist  1876,  102— Jfinoi,  B.  N.  EngL  1877, 117— Jfsrr. 
Trans.  Conn.  Acad.  iv.  1877, 15. 

Bailees ?,&<£& Ibia, ii.  1860, 273=*tr«nt  9- 

Blaek-tluvated  tireea  Flycatcher,  Edw.  GL  iL  190,  pL  300. 

Plfnler  a  gorge  noir  de  PensllTaale,  FJcedala  pe*6UTa*l€a  guttire  nlfre,  Briu. 
Om.  vi  1760,  App.  104,  n.  77. 

Plgiler  a  eraTatte  nolr,  Buff.  "v.  298". 

Green  Warbler,  Pmm.  AZ.  iL  1785, 404,  n.  297.- Lath.  Syn.  iL  pt  iL  1783, 484,  n.  108. 

Parw  Tlridia  gnttnre  nigra,  Bart  Trav.  Fla»  1791, 299. 

Fanrettc  a  craTate  noire,  F.  EM.  iL  1893, 440— Le  Maine,  Ois.  Canad.  1861, 196. 

Bla*k4hroatei  Green  Warbler,  Author*. 

Hab.— Eastern  Province  of  the  United  States  and  temperate  British  Amer- 
ica. West  only  to  the  edge  of  the  Plains  (Missouri,  Kansas,  Indian  Territory, 
and  Texas).  North  casually  to  Greenland.  South  to  Panama.  Migratory 
only  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States.  Breeds  from  the  higher  portions 
of  the  Middle  States,  and  from  New  England,  northward.  Winters  in  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  also  in  Cnha  (alone  of  the  West  Indies).  Accidental 
in  Europe  (Heligoland,  GUthe,  as  above  cited). 

Deadrteca  chryoparia.    G  oldest-cat* keel  Warbler. 


Bcadroca  enrysoaarta,  &  <t  8.  PZS.  I860, 998  (Guatemala ;  not  of  PZ&  1869, 19).— A  4  8. 

Ibis,  iL  I860, 973  (Vera  Pas,  Guatemala)*— AM.  Ibis,  L  9d  ser.  1865, 89  (eritieal).— Drsat. 

Ibis,  1865, 477  (Medina  River,  Texas). 
Df  aarolea  ehrysonareia,  Bd.  Bey.  AB.  L 1865, 183, 967.— B.  B.  d  B.  N.  A.  R  L 1874, 960,  pi. 

19,16. 
DsniNsea  carysonarela,  8und.  OefV.  K  Vet-Akad.  Edrh.  iii  1869,  610.— Coop.  B.  CaL  i. 

1870, 193,  fig.— Omms,  Key,  1879, 98. 
MnlotUta  earyaoparela,  Gray,  H.-L.  L 1869, 941,  n.  3494— Gieb.  Nomenc.  At.  iL  1875, 601. 

Hab. — Texas  to  Guatemala. 

Dwdreec*  ccernleaeeiis.— Blaclt-Uiroated  Bine  Warbler. 


MataeiUa  canadensis,  L.  SN.  L  1766,  336,  n.  49  (from  Brlas.  iii.  597,  pi.  97,  f.  6,  and  Bdir.  v. 
pL  959,  £  1.— Not  the  bird  of  same  name  on  p.  334,  which  is  D.  coronata).—Bodd. 
TabL  PE.  1783,  43  (PE.  685,  f.  9).— Gm.  SN.  L  1788,  991.  n.  49  (same  bases,  with  addi- 
tion of  Black-throated  Warbler  of  Pcnn.  and  Lath.).-2Yirt  8N.  L 1806, 611. 

16  B   O 
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Sylvia  canadensis,  Lath.  10. 11  1790,  539,  n.  117.— ffiBf.  AO.  ii.  1610,  115,  pL  15,  £  7.-Bp. 

Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad.  lv.  1824,  191.— Bp.  Ann.  Lye.  K.  Y.  ii.  1896,  84.— Mitt.  Man.  L 1838, 

398.— Aud.  OB.  iL  1834,  309,  pis.  146,  155.— Peak  Rep.  On.  Man*.  1839, 311.— Thorny* 

Vermont,  1853, 83. 
Pnyllopneuste  canadensis,  Boie,  lata,  1828, 391. 
SylYleola  canadensis,  Rich,  Rep.  Brit  Assoc.  Adv.  Set  for  1836, 18)7, 172.— Bp.  CGL.  183a 

93.— Aud.  Syn.  1839, 61.— And  BA.  ii.  1841,  63,  pL  95.— Gvr.  BLL 1844, 56.— Goest,  B. 

Jam.  1847,160.— Ifenny,  PZS.  1847.3&— ^C  A.  L 1850, 308.— Wood*.  Sitgr.  Rep.  Zufti 

and  Cola  R.  1853,  11.— Read,  Pr.  Phila.  Acd.  vi  1853,  399.— Roy,  ibid.  311.— Henry, 

Pr.Phlla.Aoad.  vii.  1855, 309.— Kenn.  Tr.  I1L  Agric,  Soo.  L  1855,  SKL-PraUen,  ibid. 

608.— Putn.  Pr.  Ess.  Insti.  1856,  907— SoM,  PZS.  1857,  331  (San  Domingo).— WSKt. 

Smiths.  Rep  for  1858,  18S0,  983  (Nova  Scotia).— Bry.  Pr.  Boat.  Soo.  vii.  1859,  110 

(Bahamas).— Brew.  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  vil.  I860,  307  (Cuba).— AVbrecht,  J.  t  O.  1861,  53 

(Bahamas).— Joy,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1864, 1865,  438.— Bry.  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xL  1867,  91 

(San  Domingo).— Tripp*,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  vi.  1871, 114. 
Mnlotllta  canadensis.  Gray,  G.  of  B.  i.  1848, 196.-.En«eL  Pr.  Boat  800.  vL  1857, 834. 
Rhlmamphas  canadensis,  OundL  J.  £  a  1855,  473  (Caba).— GundL  J.  1 0. 1861, 408  (Caba). 
Dendrolca  Canadensis,  Bd.  BNA.  1858,  971.-ffcmyt  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  xi.  1859, 106.— GundL 

J.  1  O.  1861,  336  (Cuba).— Bam.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  I860,  1861,  436— Owes  4  PrenL 

Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861, 1863, 407.— Vert.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  ili  1863,  146.— Boards*.  Pr.  Boat. 

800.  ix.  1868, 185.— March,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xv.  1863, 893.-Ail*n,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iv.  1864, 

68.-£awr.  Ann.  Lye  V.  Y.  Till.  1866, 384.— Tripp*,  Am.  Nat  ii.  1868, 173. 
Dendraca  canadensis,  Bel  PZS.  1861, 70  (Jamaica).— Albreeht,  J.  f.  0. 1869, 193  (Jamaica).— 

Drat  Ibis,  3d  ser.  L 1865, 476  (Texas).— Mellwr.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1866, 85.— Trippe,  Am. 

Nat  vi  1873, 47.— Tripp*,  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xv.  1873, 835. 
Motaellla  carnleseens,  Gm.  SN.  1 1788,  960,  n.  74  (Baft  v.  164  j  Lath.  Syn.  IL  pt  SL440, 

n.  35).— Turt  SN.  L 1806, 300.— Lest.  Tr.  On.  L 1831, 419. 
Sylrla  cernlescens,  Steph.  Gen.  Zool.  x.  1817, 651.— V.  Enoy.  Meth.  IL  1883,  433,  n.  44.— 

D'Orb.  Ois.  Cuba,  1839, 63,  pi.  9,  f.  1, 9  (Caba). 
Dendrolca  CCrnleseens,  Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1865,  186  —  GundL  J.  I  O.  1878.  413  (Cuba).- B.B. 

<#  R.  NAB.  L 1874, 854.  pL  13, 1 10, 11.— Brew.  Pr.  Bost  800.  xriL  1875, 439. 
DendNDCa  cnvnlescens,  JSund.  Oefv.  K.  Veu-Akad.  F6rh.  iii.  1869, 610.— Ornee,  Key,  1873, 

99.— Mayn.  Pr.  Boet  Soo.  xlv.  1873, 363.— Mayn,  B.  Fla.  1873, 54.— Ifsrr.  Am.  Nat  vill. 

1874,  &.— Gentry,  Llfe-Hiat  1876, 105.— Jonet,  BulL  Nntt  Club,  i.  1876, 11  (breeding).- 

Minot,  B.  N.  Rngl.  1877, 115.— Merr.  Tr.  Conn.  Acad.  iv.  1877, 15. 
Sylvia  cCBrnlescens,  Lath.  10.  ii.  1790,  580,  u.  39.— F.  OAS.  ii.  1807,  35,  pL  80.— 7.  N.  D. 

d'H.N.xi.  1817, 168. 
Dendroca  earulescens,  Coast,  Pr.  Bost  Soa  xii.  1868, 110.— Oeuet,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  ▼.  1868, 

873.— Cope,  Am.  Nat  iv.  1870, 395, 399. -Cm**,  BNW.  1874, 55. 
.Dendrolca  cvrnlescens,  Turn©.  B.  R  Pa.  I860, 34 ;  Phila.  ed.  17. 
Mnlotllta  coeraleseens,  Gieb.  Nomeno.  At.  U.  1875, 603. 
Sylvia  pnsllla,  WU*.  AO.  v.  1818,  IOO,  pL  43,  f.  4  ( 9 .    Not  of  same  work,  iv.  1811, 17,  pt  88, 

f.  3,  which  is  Panda  amerioana).—Bp.  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad.  iv.  1884, 107. 
Sylvleola  pnsllla,  Denny,  PZS.  1847, 38. 

Sylvia  leacontera,  WiU.  »  Index,  and  3d  ed.  (Hall's  ed.)  ii.  890  "( 9  renamed). 
Sylvia  palnstrls,  Steph.  Shaw's  Geo.  Z00L  x.  1817, 783  ( 9  renamed). 
BylTla  macropos,  VieilL  Ency.  Meth.  II.  1633, 451,  n.  118  ( 9  renamed) . 
.Mnlotllta  macropos,  Gray,  G.  ofc  B.  i,  1848, 196. 
•  Sylvia  sphagnosa,  Bp.  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad.  iv.  1834,  199(9  renamed).— Bp.  Ann.  Lye. 

N.  Y.  iL  1886, 85.— NutL  Man.  L 1833, 406— Attd.  OR  Ii.  1834, 879. 
Ylreo  sphagnosa,  "  Jardine  ".    (See  Brewer's  18mo.  ed.  of  Wilson,  Boston,  1840, 393.) 
Sylvlcola  pannosa,  Goeee,  R  Jam.  1847, 168  ( 9 ).— Qosee,  TJ1.  B.  Jam.  1849,  pL  37. 
Mnlotllta  pannosa,  Gray,  G.  of  B.  i.  1848, 196. 
Dendneca  pannosa,  Scl  PZS.  1861,  n.— Albreeht,  J.  1 0. 1868, 193. 
Bine  Flycatcher,  Edw.  GL  pi.  353,  f.  l  (=  M.  eanadenew  Linn.  p.  336). 
Petit  Flgnler  cendre*  de  Canada,  Flcedula  canadensis  elnerea  minor,  Briu.  Onu  ili. 
1760, 537,  pi.  37,  f.  6  (=  M.  eanadentU  L.  p.  336). 

Flgnler  cendre*  dn  Canada,  Buff.  PE.665,f.3. 

Flgnler  blen,£u/.  "v. 304",  or" ix. 446"  (PE.685,t9)  (=M.canad*n*i» Linn. p 331). 

Fanyette  blenitre  de  8.  Domlngne,  Buff. "  Hist  Nat  Ois.  v.  164  n  (=  M.e^ruU$o$mtQm.) 
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BUe-ffey  Warbler,  LatK  Syn.  iL  pt  IL 1783, 440,  n.  35  (—  JT.  caruluoom  Om.). 

BliCk-tklWCed  Wwbler,  Ikrt^  8yn.  iL  1783, 4«7,  n.  lli--P«m.  A2.  IL  1785, 3W,  n.  283w 

Fairette  bleoatre,  F.  L0.I817. 

Paovette  des  plus  mareeafeax,  V.  EM. li  1893, 451  ($). 

Beo-In  blevatre,  D'Orb.  L  o. 

Ollre  Warbler,  Qotm,  1.  o.  <  9 ). 

Black-throated  Bine  Warbler,  Caaailaa  Warbler,  Plae-swanp  Warbler,  Author*. 

Not*.— Though  so  extensive,  the  synonymy  of  this  species  is  perfectly  plain.  There 
were  two  early  aooroos  of  names,  both  referring  to  the  Black-throated  Bine  <$.  One  oi 
these  was  Edwards's  "  Bine  Flycatcher  ",  which  became  M.  eanadonrii  L.,  anct ;  the  other 
was  Boflbn's  "  Fanvette  blenatre  de  St.  Domingne",  which  mode  If.  caruhtotni  Gm.,  anct 
It  is  required  to  adopt  the  latter  and  later  name,  because  there  is  another,  prior,  Jf.  eana- 
davw  L.  =  eoronofcs.  The  very  differently  •colored  oUvaoeooa  9  did  not  appear  till 
Wilson,  who  called  it  8.  putiBa,  a  name  he  had,  however,  already  given  to  the  Parula. 
Perceiving  this  doable  employ,  several  authors  hastened  to  propose  names;  whence  Itucojh 
frm  of  Wilson's  "Index**,  paluttrU  Steph.,  wuteropot  V.,  and  §phagno§a  Bp.— all  mere 
reosmes;  Goose,  however,  discovered  and  named  the  9  pannaa  independently. 

Hab.— Eastern  Province  of  North  America,  including  most  of  British 
America ;  its  United  States  range  closely  coincident  with  that  of  D.  virens. 
(Accredited  to  the  Upper  Missouri  by  Audubon.)  Breeds,  from  New  England, 
and  doubtless  from  higher  portions  of  the  Middle  States,  northward.  Mi- 
gratory in  most  of  the  United  States.  Winters  in  Southern  Florida  (Mayn- 
ard),  and  in  various  of  the  West  India  Islands  (Bahamas,  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
and  San  Domingo);  no  Mexican  nor  Central  American  record,  the  winter 
range  being  thus  very  different  from  that  of  D.  virau. 

Dendrceea  eaatanee^— Bay-breaated  Warbler. 


Sylvia  eastaaea,  TWfc.  AO.  iL  1810,  97,  pL  14,  f.  A.-Steph.  Gen.  Z00L  x.  1817, 714.— V.  Ency. 
Meth.  IL  188, 45*.  n.  113. -Bp.  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad.  lv.  1894, 189.— Bp.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y. 
ii.  1896,  80.— JT«ft  Man.  L 1838, 389.— Aud.  OK  L 1838, 396,  pL  69.— Pea*.  Bep.  Orn.  Moss. 
1838,309. 

SyMcela  rastanea,  Rioh.  Bep.  Brit  Assoc.  Adv.  ScL  tor  1836,  1837,  178—  Bp.  COL.  1838, 
XL-Aud.  Syn.  1839, 53.— Aud.  BA.  iL  1841,  34,  pL  80.— Bp.  CA.  L  1850, 306.— Hoy,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  vi.  1853, 311.— Bead,  ibid.  398.— Pratten,  Tr.  III.  Agric  80c.  I.  1855,601— 
Putn.Tr.  Bee.  Inst  L 1856, 907.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Bep.  for  1864, 1885, 438  (Missouri). 

Hitotllta  eastaaea,  QraytQ.ot B. L 1848, 198. 

■atauuphas  castaacas,  Oab.  MH.  L 1850, 19. 

ieadrolca  eastaaea,  Bd.  BNA.  1856,  976— A  4  A  Ibis,  I.  1859, 11  (Guatemala).— Oau.  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  zIL  I860,  193  (Isthmus  of  Darion).— Bam,  Smiths.  Bep.  for  1860,  1861, 
436.— Covet  4  Print.  Smiths.  Bep.  for  1861, 1863,  407,-Boordm.  Pr.  Boat  Soc  is.  1869, 
195—  Vert.  Pr.  Bss.  Inst  UL  1869, 147.— Alton,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  lv.  1864,  62.- Bd.  Bev. 
AB  1865,  189.— Lmwr.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  T.  vlii  1866, 984.— Tripp*  Am.  Nat  iL  1868,173, 
179,-IWno.  B.  B.  Pa.  1869, 95 ;  Phils,  ed.  18.— Brew.  Pr.  Bost  Soc  xv.  1879, 199.— B.  B. 
4  EL  NAB.  L 1874, 951,  pi.  13, 1 4, 5.— Brew.  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  zvii  1875, 439. 

Bsatraxa  eastaaea,  Law.  Ann.  Lyo,  vii.  1861, 399  (New  Granada).— &  <t  8.  PZS.  1864,  347 
{Panama)— Mcllwr.  Pr.  Bss.  Inst  v.  1866,  86— Omar,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1868,  972— 
(hum,  Pr.  Boat  Soc.  xiL  1868,  110.— AlUn,  Am.  Nat  11L  1869,  578.— 9und\  Oefv.  K. 
Vet-Akad.  Forh.  iu.  1869,  614.— Mayn.  Guide,  1870.103.— Wyatt,  Ibis,  9d  ser.L  1871, 
399  (Naranjo)— Maya.  Pr.  Boot  Boo.  xiv.  1679,  364.— Anno.  Ibis,  3d  per.  iL  1879, 
334  (migrations).— Cbu«f,  Key,  1879,  101.— Cfeuef,BNW\  1874,  61.— Gentry,  Life  Hist 
L  1376,1 17.— La/wr.BuXL  Nat  Mas.  n.  4,  1876,  15  (Tehnan  tepee)  .—Minot,B.  N.Engl. 
1877, 108.— Merr.  Trans.  Conn.  Acad.  iv.  1877, 16. 

Sylvia  aatunallS,  W%U.  AO.  UL  1811,  65,  pL  93,  f.  3.-8UpK  Gen.  Zool.  x.  1817, 632.-  V. 
Bncy.  Meth.  IL  1833, 448,  n.  102.— Bp.  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad.  lv.  1894, 195.— Bp.  Ann.  Lyo. 
N.  T.  IL  1896,  84— 2VufL  Man.  1. 1832,  390— Aud.  OB  L  1839,  449,  pL  88— Psoo.  Bep. 
Orn.  Mass.  1830, 310  —Law.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  v.  1859, 993. 
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Favvette  *  poltrlae  roageatre,  F.  EM.  ii.  1833, 453. 
Faavette  d'aatonc,  F.  Ency.  Metb.  ii  1823, 448. 
Faavette  a  gorge  tele,  Le  Moino,  Ola.  Canad.  1661, 90S. 
Bay-breasted  Warbler,  Autanal  Warbler,  Authors. 

Hab. — Closely  correspondent  to  that  of  D.  $triata,  bnt  less  extensive. 
Eastern  Province  of  North  America ;  north  to  Hudson's  Bay  (not  Alaska  nor 
Greenland) ;  west  only  to  the  edge  of  the  Plains.  Migratory  only  in  nearly 
all  of  the  United  States.  Breeds  from  Northern  New  England  northward. 
Winters  in  Central  and  northernmost  Sonth  America  (no  other  extralimital 
record). 

DendroBe*  pennaylvaaletw— Cbeatmit-aMed  Warbler. 

Motaellla  peujlraalca,  L.  SN.  i  1766,  333,  n.  19  (Edw.  pL  301).-2Vwt.  SN.  L  1806,96. 

BjlTla  pcasyrraaleft,  Lath.  10.  ii.  1790,  540,  n.  190. 

Dendrolca  pensylTADleji,  Parker,  Am.  Nat.  v.  1871, 
168.— Packard,  Am.  Nat.  viii.  1874,  271.— Stark, 
Am.  Nat.  Till,  1874,  756  (breeding  in  West  Vir- 
ginia). 

Deadrcea  peasylYanlea,  Bidgw.Am.  Nat  rii.  1873,190. 

Motaellla  peMlrraalca,  Om.  SN.  i.  1788, 97i,n.  19. 

Sylfla  Pennsylvania!,  WU».  AO.  iL  1810,  99,  pi.  14,  f. 
5.— Bp.  Joan.  PhlU.  Acad.  iv.  1884, 189. 

Mnletllta  penisylYanica,  Gray,  G.of  B.  i 1848, 196.— 
Cabot,  Nanm.  il.  Heft  Hi.  1858,  66  (Lake  Supe- 
rior). Fia.  33.— Cheetnnt-aided  Warbler. 

Dendrolca  peaBsylvanlca,  Bd,  BNA.  1858,  879.— Sam.  Smitha.  Bep.  for  1860, 1861, 436.- 
Ooue*  <f  Print  Smitha.  Rep.  for  1861, 1868, 408.— Boardm.  Pr.  Boat.  Soc  ix.  1868, 135.- 
Verr.  Pr.  Eaa.  Inat  lit  1668, 147.— flayA  Bep.  Tr.  Amer.  Pnlloe.  8oo.  xii  1868,  161 
(Platte  Bivor).— A««i,  Pr.  Eaa.  Ioetir.  1864, 63.— 3d.  Bar.  AB.  1865,  I91.-I*wr.  Ann. 
Lye  N.  Y.  TiiL  1866, 884.— Tripp* ,  Am.  Nat.  ii.  1868,  173—*.  Front*.  J.  f.  0. 1869.  893 
(Coeta  Rica).— Turnb.  R  E.  Pa.  1869, 85 ;  Phila.  od.  18.— J.  B.  d  B.  NAB.  L 1874, 245,  pL 
13,  f.  7, 8.— Brno.  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xvii  1675, 439. 

Deairoca  peaasylvaBlea,  &  <e  8.  Ibia,  ii,  i860, 873  (Cobau).— Lawr.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  vii  1861, 
389  (New  Granada).— A  4  &  PZS.  1864,  347  (Panama).— Mcllwr.  Pr.  Baa.  Inat  t. 
1866,  86.-fiWt;.  PZS.  1867, 136  (Verajroa).— Lawr.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  ix.  1868,  94  (Coeta 
Rica).— Coues,  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xiL  1868,  110.— Coues,  Pr.  Eaa.  Inat  v.  1868, 873.— Lawr. 
Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  ix.  1869, 900  (Yucatan).— Salv.  PZS.  1870, 188  (Yeragna).— 8.  d  8.  PZS. 
1870, 836  (Hondnraa).— OoiMf,  Key,  1878, 101,  f.  43—  Allen,  Am.  Nat  vi  1878, 815.— Aden. 
Boa  MCZ.  11L  1878  (Kanaaal.-Jfoyn.  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xlv.  1878,  366.— Tripp*,  Pr.  Bout. 
Sue  xv.  1873, 835.— Ooues,  BN  W.  1674,  (li -Gentry,  Lifc-HUt  i  1876,  lSO.-lftfioC,  &  X. 
EngL  1877, 106.—  Mir.  Trana.  Conn.  Acad.  iv.  1877. 17. 

Sylrioola  peansyrraalea,  Tripp*,  Pr.  Eaa.  Inst  vL  1871, 11 4  (Minneeota). 

Motaellla  leteroeephala,  X.  SN.  i.  1766,  334,  n.  85  (Briaa.  ilL  517).— Qm.  SN.  L  1788,  980,  n. 
85.— TurL  SN.  i  1806,  603. 

Sylvia  leteroeephala,  Lath.  10.  il.  1790,  538,  n.  113.— F.  OA8.  ii.  1807,  31,  pi.  90.— F.  N.  D. 
d'H.  N.  xi  1817. 883.— StepKGen.  Z00L  x.  1817, 689.— F.  Ency.  Moth,  it  1833, 441,  n. 80.- 
Bp.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  ii.  1886, 80.— Aud.  OB  L  1833, 306,  pi.  59.— MUt  Man.  L 1839, 380.- 
Peab.  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839,  309.— Tkornps.  Vermont,  1853, 88. 

Sylvleola  leteroeephala,  Rich.  Rep.  Brit  Aatoc.  for  1836,  1837,  178.— Bp.  COL.  1838.  88.- 
Aud.  8yn.l839, 54.— Aud.  BA.  il.  1841,  35,  pi.  81.~Bp.  CA.  i.  1850, 208,- Hoy,  Pr.  Pbila. 
Aoad.  vi  1853, 30.— Bead,  ibid.  398.— Kennie.  Tr.  IlL  Agrio.  Soc.  L  1855,  583,-iVott**, 
ibid.  603.— Fuin.  Pr.  Era.  Inat  i  1856, 807.— Brew.  Pr.  Boat  Soc  vi.  1856,  6.— Bry. 
Pr.  Boat  Soc  vi  1857, 116  (Nova Scotia). —Bry.  Pr.  Boat.  Soc  vii  1859,  llO(Bahamaa).— 
Wittit,  Smitha.  Rep.  for  1858, 1859, 888  (Nova  Scotia).— AVbrtcht,  J.tO.  1861, 153  (Bana- 
maa).— Hoy,  Smitha.  Rep.  for  1864, 1P65,  438  (Miaaoarl). 

Dendraca  leteroeephala,  8cL  PZS.  1859, 363  (X*lapa).-CW>.  J.  f.  a  i860, 388  (Coeta  Rksa).— 
Bund.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.-Akad.  Forh.  iii.  1869, 613.— Oppa,  Am.  Nat  iv.  1870, 385, 396. 

Deairolca  leteroeephala,  86L  PZS.  1869, 374  (Oaxaca). 
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XltetUls  Icterocephala,  Oieb.  Nomonc.  At.  iL  1873b  009. 
fcti-threatesl  Flycatcher,  Bdw.  GL  ii  193,  pL  301  (==  M.pentylvanica  L.;. 
lei-tkioaftesl  Warbler,  Lath.  Syn.  it  pt  ii.  1783, 400,  n.  110  (after  Edwards; 
Flgmler  a  poltrlne  roage,  JBi^.  "v. 308  ". 

figaler  A  teste  June  do  Canada,  Fleednla  canadensis  lcteroceaaalos,  Brit*  Orn.  lit 
1760, 517,  n.  64,  pi.  87,  f.  9  (desar.  orig.  =  M.  icterocephala  L.). 

flgmler  a  tele  Jeans  de  Canada,  Bu/.  •»▼.  299". 

Flgmler  a  teste  Jamne  de  PenaUranle,  Ficedmla  pensUranlc*  icterocepnalos,  BrU*. 
Orn.  vi,  1700,  App.  105  (after  Edwards). 

tyMOtt  Warbler,  Pcnn.  AZ.iL  1785, 408,  n.  305.— Lath.  Syn.  iL  pt  IL  1783, 484,  n.  109. 

TeUow-crowncd  Warbler,  Staph.  L  e.  neo  aueL 

FuTette  a  tele  Janne,  V.  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  zL  1817, 923.— V.  Enoy.  Moth.  IL  1823, 441. 

Faarette  ami  notes  ehatalnes,  Le  Maine,  Oia.  Canad.  1861, 206. 

Chestmnt-slded  Warbler,  Author*. 

Note.— There  are  two  independent  owly  sources  of  names  here.  One  is  tho  Edwards's 
••  Bed-throated  Flycatcher  ",  pL  301,  which  became  if.  peneyhaniea  L.t  anot  The  other  is 
Brisson's  "Fignier  a  teste  janne  de  Canada  *\  which  became  Jf.  ieterocephala  L.,  anct 
Notethatf.be  bird  may  have  received  the  epithet "  Bloody-sided  "  from  some;  bat  that, 
nevertheless,  the  "Bloody-sided  Warbler"  of  Latham  and  Pennant  is  quite  another  bird, 
to  wit,  Bykia  raJLetrpUla  Lath.  1790,  a  Wost  Indian  variety  of  D.  petechia  of  the  D.  (estiva 
group;  and  that  it  is  the  "Quebec  Warbler"  of  Pennant  and  Latham  that  =  icfero- 
crpaolaL. 

Hab.— Eastern  Province,  United  States  and  Canada.  West  only  to  the  edge 
of  the  Plains,  and  scarcely  north  of  the  United  States.  Breeds  abundantly 
hi  New  England,  and  doubtless  also  in  the  Middle  States.  Winters  entirely 
extralimital.  South  in  portions  of  Mexico  (Xalapa,  Oaxaca,  Sclater,  though 
it  is  stated  in  Hist  NAB.  i.  245,  that  it  is  not  recorded  from  Mexioo); 
Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and  Guatemala  to  Panama,  and  probably  farther. 
Bahamas  alone  of  the  West  Indies. 

DenArenea  Usrrlnsw— Cape  May  Warbler. 

MttacUla  tlgrlna,  Gm.  SN.  L  1788,  985,  n.  153  (Edw.  pL  257,  &o.).-f  TurL  SN.  L  1806, 606. 
SjlYlS  tlgrlna,  Lath.  IO.  ii.  1790,  537,  n.  110.— V.  OAS.  iL  1807,  34,  pi.  94  (Baird  makes 
this=«Mml8na  Wils. ;  but  V.  quotes  himself  as  =  Hgrina  Gm.).— V.  N.  D.  d'H.  N. 
zL  1817, 228.— Steph.  Gen.  ZnoL  z.  1617, 738.— V.  Bnoy.  Meth.  iL  1823,  428,  n.  30  (quotes 
Edw.,  Buff.,  and  Briss.,  and  his  own  OAS.  iL  34,  pL  94). 
Milotllla  tlgrlna,  Gray,  G.  of  B.  L 1848, 196. 
BjlTleola  tlgrlna,  Bry.  Pr.  Bost  Sec  zL  1867, 91  (San  Domingo). 

nVndreiea  tlgrlna,  Bd.  BN  A.  1858, 286.— QundL  J.  f.  O.  1861, 326  (Cuba).— Barn.  Smiths. 
Rep.  for  I860, 1861, 436.— Couet  d  Prent  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861, 1862,  408.— Boardm.  Pr. 
Bost  Soo.  ix.  1862, 125  —  Verr.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iiL  1862,  157—JfarcA,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad, 
xv.  1863,  293  (Jamaica).— Allen,  Pr.  Es*.  Inst  It.  1864, 63.— Lavrr.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y. 
vilL  1866, 284.— Tripp*,  Am.  Nat  iL  1868,  175.— lYtrno.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 25 ;  Phila.  od.  18.— 
Orton,  Am.  Nat  lv.  1871, 714. 

tlgrlna,  Set  PZ8.  1861,  71  (Jamaica).— Atbreeht,  J.  £  O.  1862,  193  (Jamaica).— 
Mclhor.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1*66,  86  (Canada  West).— Sund.  Oefv.  K.  Yet-Akad.  Forh. 
iiL  1869,  616.— Oowe,  Key,  1872. 102— Mayn.  B.  Fla.  1873,  to.— Gentry,  Lifo-Hiat  L 
1876, 127.— Merr.  Tr.  Conu.  Acad.  ir.  1877, 17. 

tlgrlaa,  .Bd.  Bev.  AB.  1865,  181.-Cbv«,Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1868, 274.— Owet, 
Pr.  Boat  Soo.  zlL  1868, 109.— Alien,  Am.  Nat  iiL  1869,  578.— Mayn.  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  xiv. 

1872,  368 QundL  J.  f.  0. 1872, 412  (Cnba).-B.  B.dR.  NAB.  L 1874.  212,  pi.  12,  f.  1, 2.— 

Brew.  Pr.  Bost.  Soo.  zrli.  1875, 439.— Minoi,  B.  N.  Engl  1877, 102. 

8/lTla  BSritlaia,  Wile.  AO.  vL  1812,  99,  pL  54,  f.3  (tf).— Steph.  Gcu.  ZooL  z.  1817,739 

Bp.  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad.  Ir.  1824, 200.— Bp.  AO.  L  1825,  32,  pL  3,  f.  Z.—Bp.  Ann.  Lye. 
N.  Y.  iL  1896, 79.— Aud.  OR  v.  1839, 156,  pi.  414,-JVutt.  Han.  L  1832, 371.— D'  Orb.  Ols. 
Cuba,  1830, 70,  pL  10, 
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SylTlCOla  ■arltiBia,  Jard. "  ed.  Wiis.  1833  ".—Bp.  CGL.  1638, 88.- Aud.  Syn.  1839,  56— flatt. 

Man.  L  8ded.  1840,  434.— Aud.  BA.  1L  1841,  44,  pi  85.— Bp.  CA.  L  1850, 307— Hey,  Pr. 

Phila.  Acad,  vi  1853,  311  (Wisconsin).— Bead,  Ibid.  398.— Putn.  Pr.  Eta.  Inst  L  185ft, 

207— TFOK*,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1858, 1859, 383  (Nora  Scotia).- Bry.  Pr.  Boat  Soc  rii. 

1859, 110  (Bahamas).— Brew.  Pr.  Boat  Soc  viL  1860, 307  (Cuba).— Atbrecht,  J.  £  0. 1861, 

53  (Bahamas). 
Certfclola  maritlms,  Goes*,  B.  Jam.  1847,  87— (Tot**,  HL  B.  Jam.  1849,  pi.  17. 
Mnlotllta  marltlma,  Gray,  G.of  B.  i.  1848, 198. -Caoot,  Naum.  IL  HeftiiL  1858,  66(Laka 

Superior). 
Bhlmamphus  HarlCtaWS,  Oundl  J.  f.  0. 1855, 474  (Cuba).— GundL  J.  f.  0. 1861, 409  (Cuba). 
Dendraca  marltlma,  A.  A  E.  Newt  Ibis,  i.  1859, 144  (St  Cmix). 
Spotted  Yellow  Flycatcher,  Edw.  GL 101,  pL  857. 
Spotted  Yellow  Warbler,  Lath.  Syn.  iL  pt  iL  1783, 488,  n.  106. 
Spotted  Warbler,  Penn.  AZ.  iL  1785,  407,  n.  303. 
Flguier  bran  de  Canada,  Fleednla  canadensis  rosea,  Brits.  Orn.  lit  1760, 515,  n.  63,  pL 

87,  f.  4  (after  Edwards,  pi.  857). 
Vignler  taehete  de  Jaaae,  Buff  "  Hist  Nat  OU.  v.  893". 
FaiTCtte  tlgree,  V.  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  xL  1817, 888.— V.  Enoy.  M6th.  IL  1883, 48a 

Bec-fla  a  Jones  roasses,  D'Oro.  1.  c 

Spotted  Creeper,  Goats,  1.  o. 

FavTette  da  Cape  May,  Le  Moiru,  Ois.  Caoad.  1861, 808. 

Cape  Hay  Warbler,  Cape  May  Wood  Warbler,  Authort. 

Note.— AH  the  synonymy  flows  in  one  stream  from  Edw.  pi  857,  until  it  receives  Uw 
tributary  mariHma  Wila.— V.  OAS.  pL  94,  has  been  referred  to  "niontona  Wila.",  but 
wrongly,  I  think,  though  at  least  one  author,  Nntrall,  1833,  called  the  "  Blue  Mountain 
Warbler  "  "  S.  tigrina  Lath."  Note  that  Latham's  var.  A.  of  hia  ••  Spotted  Yellow  War- 
bler "  is  altogether  another  bird,  namely,  Siurut  nceviut,  q.  ▼. 

Hab. — Eastern  Province,  United  States  and  temperate  British  America. 
North  to  Hudson's  Bay  and  Lake  Win i peg.  Only  known  west  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. A  rather  rare  migrant  in  most  of  the  United  States,  brooding  from 
Northern  New  England  northward.  Winters  in  various  West  India  Islands. 
Resident  in  Jamaica.    No  Mexican  nor  Central  American  record. 

Deaidroea  dlaeolor.— Pravirle  Warbler* 

SylTla  discolor,  V.  OAS.  iL  1807,  37,  pL  98.— V.  N.  D.  d'H.N.  xL  1817,  181.— SttpK  Gen. 
Zool.  x.  1817. 716.— V.  Enoy.  Meth.  iL  1833,  445,  n.  92.— Bp.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  iL  1896, 
82— Leu.  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  41&— KuU.  Man. L 1832,  "294"  (Le.  394).— And.  OR  L  1831, 
76,  pL  U.-Brew.  Journ.  Boat  800.  L  1837,  436  (Massachusetts).— Peab.  Rep.  Cm. 
Mass.  1839, 311. 

SylTleola  discolor,  Jard.  "ed.  Wila  1832".— Rich.  Rep.  Brit  As«oc  Adv.  Sci.  for  1836, 
1837, 172.— Bp.  CGL.  1838,  23.— Aud.  Syn.  1839,  62— Aud.  BA.  iL  1841,  68,  pL97— 
Gossc,  B.  Jam.  1847,  159.— Bp.  CA.  L  1850,  V08.-Hoy,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  rL  1853,  311 
(Wisconsin).— Bead,  ibid.  399— Pratten,  Tr.Ul.  Agrio.  Soc  L  1855,  602— Brew.  Pr. 
Boat  Soc  1856, 6  (Massachusetts)— Ptotn.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  L  1856,  207— Bland,  Smiths. 
Rep.  for  1858,  1859,  287  (Bermuda).— Bry.  Pr.  Boat  800.  vii  1859,  110  (Bahamas).— 
Brew.  Pr.  Boat  Soc  riL  I860,  307  (Cuba)— Atorecht,  J.  I  O.  1861,  53  (Bahamas)— 
Bry.  Pr.  Boat  Soc  x.  1866,  251  (Porto Rico)— Bry.  J.  £  0. 1866, 184  (the  aame).— Bry. 
Pr.  Boat  Soc  xL  1867, 91  (San  Domingo). 

Mnlotllta  discolor,  Gray,  G.  of  R.  L 1848, 196. 

Balmampous  discolor,  Oundl  J.  f.  0. 1855, 474  (Cuba). 

Dendrolca  discolor,  Bd.  BNA.  1858,  W0.— GundL  J.  1 0. 1861, 326  (Cuba).— Barn.  Smiths. 
Rep.  for  I860,  1661,  436— Coves  d  Prent  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1661,  1862,  408— Jf awA,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  xr.  1863,  293  (Jamaica)— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iv.  1864,  64  (Massachu- 
setts)—.Bd  Rev.  AB.  1865,  213.— Lawr.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  viiL  1866,  S&4.—Trippe,  Am. 
Nat  iL  1868,  178— Turnb.  B.B.  Pa.  1869,  25;  Phila.  od.  18— GundL  J.  f.  a  1872, 416 
(Cuba)— Poctard,  Am.  Nat  viiL  1874,  871— B.  .B.o3.B.NAB.Ll874,276,pL14,£»— 
Brew.  Pr.  Boat  Soc  x?iL  1875, 440. 
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discolor,  14  1.  Newt  Ibis,  1  18S9t  144  (8t  Croix).— Set  PZS.  1861,  VI 
(Jamaica).— A&raeae,  J.  1 0. 1862, 194  (Jamaica).— Oouss,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  t.  1668,  274.— 
Oouss,  Pr.  Boet  Soc.  xiL  1868,  110  (South  Carolina)— Sun  d.  Ocfv.  K.  Vet-Akad. 
Fdrh.iiL  1869,  615— Alfca,  Am.  Nat  iiL  18G9, 507, 578.— Allen,  Ball.  MCZ.il.  1871,468 
(Florida,  resident)— Owes,  Key,  1873, 103.— Allen,  Ball.  MCZ.  iii.  1872, 125  (Kansas).— 
Jfayti  B.  Fla.  1873, 58.— Jfcrr.  Am.  Nat  viii.  1874, 87.— Ooues,  BN  W\  1874, 63.— Gentry, 
Life-Hint  L  1876,  129.— BajHsy,  Bull.  Natt  Club,  L 1876, 25— Ifinot,  B.  N.  Engl.  1877, 
105.— Jf err.  Trans.  Conn.  Acad.  1877, 17. 

BjrlTla  mlnnU,  WOs.  AG.  ilL  1811,  67,  pL  25,  f.4— Bp.Ann.Lyc.N.  Y.iL182fl,86— Go**, 
Alabama,  1859, 295. 

Fkyllopneaste  minute,  Sofa,  Iaia,  1826, 321. 

SjlTlcola  adnata,  Denny,  PZ&  1847, 38. 

FMTette  discolor,  V.  L  o.  1817. 

Partlcoloare4  Warbler,  Steph.  L  c 

Paareltc  discolor*,  v.  Bnoy.  Meth.  ii  1823, 445. 

Bei-bMkei  Warbler,  Go***,  B.  Jam.  1847, 159. 

Prairie  Warbler,  Author*. 

Hab.— Eastern  United  States.  North  to  Southern  New  England ;  west  to 
Kansas.  Breeds  throughout  its  United  States  range.  Winters  in  Florida, 
and  more  numerously  in  most  of  the  West  India  Islands.  No  eztralimital 
continental  record. 

Dendroaca  donrtiUefli.— YeUow-TbroAted  Warbler* 

a.  dominiea 
XtUdlla  iomtnlca,  iinn.  SN.L  1766, 334,  n.  26  (Brie*.  iiL  520,  n.  65,  pL  27,  t  3;  Sloan©. 

Jam.  ii  310)  (Jamaica  and  San  Domingo).— Qm.  BN.  i.  1788,  980,  n.26— TvarL  SN.  i. 

1806,003. 
SjlTla  ioMlnlca,  Xotik.  IO.  ii.  1790, 538,  n.  114.— V.  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  xl.  1817, 223  (made  a  tut.  of 

maculosa).— Steph.  Gen.  ZooL  z.  1817, 612. 
MBiatllte  aomlalca,  (Troy,  G.  of  B.  L  1848, 197.— 0fce.  Nomene.  At.  it  1875, 002. 
Beairtlca  doamlnlea,  Bd.  Bev.  AB.  1865,  209  (Golima,  Ac) Sumteh.  Mem.  Boat  800.  i. 

1869, 547  (Oriaaba).— Ridgw.  Am.  Nat.  Tii.  1873, 606— (fondL  J.  1 0. 1872, 415  (Cub*)— 

R  B.  4  Jt  N AK  L 1874, 240,  pL  14,  f.  6. 
Deotrolca  dominies  w.  ioBlnlca,  Ridgw.  Am.  Not.  viL  1873,  607.— B.  B,  d  R.  NAKI. 

1874,  941,  pL  14,  f.  6. 
DeaiNBCS  ioatfalca,  (hues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1868, 270  (questions  its  oocurronoo  in  New 

England ;  refers  to  LinsUy,  Am.  Journ.  Set  xliv.  1643,  258).— Oouss,  Pr.  Boet  Son. 

xlL  1868, 109  (South  Carolina).— Bund.  Oefv.  X.  Vet-Akad.  Pdrh.  ilL  1809, 61t.— Lawr. 

Ann.  Lyo.N.  Y.  iz.  1869,  200  (Yucatan).— AB«»,  Bull.  MCZ.  IL  1871,268  (Florida,  In 

winter).— Scott,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc  xv.  1873,  222  (West  Virginia).— Oouec,  Key,  1872,  103.— 

(hues,  Am.  NatviL  1873, 421.— Allan,  Am.  Nat  rii.  1873, 363.— Mayn.  tt  Fla.  1873, 60.— 

Owes,  BNW.  1874, 66,  233— Jfsrriam,  Am.  Nat  viiL  1874,  7,  8.— BrswL  BuU.  Nntt 

Club,,  ii.  1877, 102  (best  biography).- MeOauley,  BnlL  TJ.  &  GeoL  Suit.  iii.  1877,  601 

(Texas).— Merr.  Trana.  Conn.  Acad.  iv.  1877,  17  (Connecticut,  several  instances).— 

BrewsL  BolL  Nntt  Clnb,  iiL  1878, 43. 
Moiadlla  laperclllosa,  Bodd.  TabL  PE.  1783,  43  (pL  686,  £  l). 
Malotllta  BBpcrelllow,  Gray,  G.  of  B.  i.  1848, 196. 
Deotrolca  snperelltosa,  Bd.  BNA.  1858,  289.— Whsaton,  Ohio  Agrio.  Bep.  for  1860, 1861, 

374  (Ohio,  quite  oommon).— GundL  J.f.O.  1861,  326  (Cuba).— Couss  <t  PrenL  Smiths. 

Ben.  for  1861,  1802, 408  (Washington,  casual)— March,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xv.  1863, 293 

(Jamaica).— Haym.  Cox's  Surv.  Indiana,  1869,  217  (Indiana,  oommon).— ScL  '  PZS. 

1869,  374  (Oaxaoa).— Turnb.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  53;  Phila.  od.  42.— Snow,  RKaua.  1873,5. 
Deatfeca  tuperdllosa,  ScL  PZS.  1859, 363  (Xalapa).— ScL  PZS.  18C2, 368  (Mexico).— &  <t  S. 

Ibia,  ii,  1860, 274  (Dnenas).— Draft.  Ibis,  2d  ser.  L 1865, 478  (San  Antonio,  Tex.). 
Metadlla  senilis,  Gm.  8N.  1 1788,  960,  n.  76  (from  Buffbn  and  Latham).— TurL  SN.  L 1806, 

590.— Less.  Tr.  Orn.  1831, 418. 
MataCllla  atasllls,  Lsdru, "  Voyage,  iL  1810.— Knox,  Hist  Ace.  St  Thomas,  1852,  p.  — ". 
SjlTla  peoslllS,  Lath.  IO.  ii.  1790,  520,  n.  41— V.  OA&  ii.  1807,  11,  pi.  T1.—Y.  N.  B.  d'H.  N. 

xL  1817,  lTJ.-Steph.  Gen.  ZooL  x.  1817,  629.— V.  Ency.  Moth.  ii.  1823,  427,  n.  26— Bp. 

Ann.  Lye  N.Y.iL  1826,79—  NuU.  Man.  L  1832,  374.— Aud.  OB.  1.1831,  434,  pL  85— 

J/Orb.  Ola.  Cuba,  1839, 65.— Haym.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  vilL  1856, 290  (Indiana). 
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BjlTleola  penslUs,2Kck  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.for  1830, 1837, 178.— Bp.  CQtU  1838,  £2.-A«d.  Syn. 
1839, 33.-Aud.  &  Am.  iL  1841, 32,  pL  79.-GoaM,  B.  Jam.  1847, 156.— Denny.  PZS.  1847, 
38.— Go#m,  TJL  B.  Jam.  1849,  pL  38.— J3p.CA.l.l£50,307.— Low.  Ann.  Lye.  K.T.  ri 
1853, 8 (Long  Island).-ifcad,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  vi.  1853, 398 (Ohio) .—Sotti,  PZS.  1857, S31 
(San Domingo). -Brw.  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  riL  1880, 307  (Cuba).— AOrMftt,  J.LO.  im,  901 
(Jamaica).— Bry.  Pr.  Bout  Soo.  xL  1867, 91  (San  Domingo). 

Bhinunahtu  pensllts,  Cab.  MH.  L 1850, 19. 

Bhimamphus  pensllls,  Gundl  J.  I  O.  1855,  474  (Cuba).— Set  PZS.  1856,  891  (Mextoo).- 
Otmrft.  J.  £  0. 1861, 408  (Cuba). 

BjlYtCOla  peasllllS,  Prottwt,  Tr.  111.  Agric  8oc  L 1855, 601. 

Dtndroica  peasllis,  ScL  PZS.  1858, 895  (Cordova). 

MotaellU  flarleollis,  Qm.  8N.  i  1788,  959,  n.  71  (from  Cateeby,  Brisson,  &c.).— TurL  8N.i. 
1806,589. 

BjlTla  HavlCOlllS,  Lath.  IO.  iL  1790, 518,  n.  35. -F.  OAS.  iL  1807,  45.— WUt.  AO.  iL  1810,64, 
pl.18,16.— F.K.D.d'H.  N.  xL  1817,  19l.-SUph.QeTL  ZooL  x.  1817,  679<— F.  Ency. 
Meth.  ii.  1883,  453,  n.  118.— Bp.  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad.  iv.  1884, 168. 

SylTleola  fiaTloolltS,  Hoy,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  tL  1853, 310  ( Wisoonsin). 

Flguler  ceadre  de  8.  Domlngue,  Flortula  domlnleessu  dnerea,  Bnu.  Orn.  iiL  1760, 
580,  n.  65,  pL  87,  f.  3  (baaU  of  1£.  dominiea  L.). 

Qon-Jaune,  Buff.  "Hiat.  Nat  Ois.  ▼.  165";  PE.  686,  t  1  (baaia  of  M.  super cUioa.  Bodd. 
and  of  M.pentOU  Om.). 

Mesange  arise  de  la  Caroline,  Panu  carollBensis  gristus,  Bri$$.  On.  iiL  1760,  563,  a. 
10  (a  baaia  of  M.  JtavicoUis  6m.). 

fellow-throated  Creeper,  Paras  amerlcaau  gnttvre  lnteo,  Gates.  Car.  Li77i,aa,pL62 
(a  baaia  of  M.  JtavicoOt*  Gm.). 

Yellow-throat  Warbler,  Penn.  A.  Z.  iL  1785, 400,  n.  366. 

Tellow-throated  Warbler,  Lath.  Syn.  iL  pt  iL  1783, 437,  n.  31. 

Mesaage  grlse  a  gorge  Janne,  Buff.  "v.  454". 

Pensile  Warbler,  Lath.  Syn.  IL  pt  iL  1783,  441,  n.  37  (=  Oou-jaun*  Buff.  v.  165;  PB. 686,  £ 
1.    Abaaiaof  Jf.jwmJwGm.). 

Pams  grleens  gattare  lnteo,  Bartr.  Trav.  1791, 898. 

Jamaica  Warbler  and  St  Domingo  Warbler,  Turton,  IL  cc 

Jamaica  Warbler,  Lath.  Syn.  il.  pt  iL  1783, 485,  n.  no. 

Fan?ette  grlse  a  eon  Janne,  V.  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  xL  1817, 191. 

Fauvette  a  con  Janne,  V.  Ency.  Meth.  ii.  1883, 487. 

Faurette  grlse  a  gorge  Janne,  F.  OAS.  IL  1807, 45.— r.  Ency.  Meth.  iL  1883, 453. 

Bee-flu  a  gorge  Janne,  DOrb.  L  o. 

Yellow-throated  Warbler,  Yellow-throated  Gray  Warbler,  Yellow-throated  Wood- 
warbler,  Authors. 

b.  aJbilora 

Dendrolca  domlnlea  var.  albllora,  Ridgw.  Am.  Nat  riL  1873, 606.— B.  B.dbR.  NAB.  L 1874, 
841,  pi.  14. 1 7. 

Note.— There  are  three  sources  of  the  four  old  names  of  this  species.  The  first  binomial, 
M.dominica  L., is  iom  Brisson's  "  Figuier  cendre  de  S.  Domingne'',  after  Sloane.  The 
second,  M.  tuperc&osa  Bodd.,  and  the  third,  Jf.  peruilu  Gm.,  are  both  from  the  "  Coo-jaane" 
of  Bnffon,  PB.  686.  f.  1— the  *'  Pensile  Warbler  "  of  Latham.  The  fourth,  M.  JtamcoOis  Gul, 
is  Catesby's  "  Yellow-throated  Creeper  ". 

We  have  no  recognized  lor*  names  for  the  bird,  excepting  albQora  of  Ridgway,  whim 
may  stand  as  a  geographical  race.  Probably  tho  reoord  of  the  bird  from  the  Miaaiwipp* 
Valley  all  belongs  to  aUniora ;  bat  it  is  not  easy  to  discriminate.  Texas  specimens  I  have 
lately  examined  have  the  superciliary  stripe  entirely  white,  and  each  seems  to  be  the 
character  of  the  birds  from  the  western  portions  of  the  range  of  the  species, 

Hab.— Eastern  United  States,  rather  southerly.  North  regularly  to  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  being  common  in  the  Ohio  Valley  (  Wheaton  et  al)\  rarely 
east  of  the  Alleghaniee,  even  i n  corresponding  latitudes.  Waahi ngton,  D.  G, 
rare  (Causa  f  Prentiaa);  West  Virginia  (W.  D.  Scott);  Pennsylvania  (r«rs- 
bull) ;  New  Jersey  (Audubon);  New  York  (DeKag).    Connecticut  (c/.  Com, 
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Pr.  Essex  Inst.  v.  270;  Cones,  BNW.  66;  and  especially  Merriam,  Tr.  Conn. 
Acad.  iv.  17).  West  to  Kansas  (Snow)  and  Texas  (McCaulcy.)  Breeds  in  its 
United  States  range  At  large.  Winters  in  Florida,  Mexico  (Xalapa,  Cordova, 
Colima),  Central  America,  Guatemala,  Yucatan,  and  various  West  India 
Islands  (Cuba,  San  Domingo,  Jamaica,  where  probably  resident).  Replaced 
in  Porto  Rioo  by  D.  addaida,  and  in  the  Southern  Middle  Province  of  the 
United  States  by  D.  gracice. 

It  should  be  added,  that  Mr.  Ridgway  restricts  the  range  of  true  daminica 
to  the  Atlantic  States  as  far  north  as  Washington  in  summer,  and  in  winter 
to  Cuba,  San  Domingo,  and  Jamaica,  assigning  to  his  var.  alhilora  the  follow- 
ing habitat : — "  In  summer,  the  Mississippi  region  of  the  United  States,  north 
to  Lake  Erie ;  common  in  South  Illinois.  In  winter,  and  possibly  all  the 
year,  in  Mexico,  south  to  Guatemala,  Yucatan  on  the  Atlantic,  and  Colima 
on  the  Pacific  side." 

Dendroeea  klrtlandi.— Klrtland's  Warbler. 

SjlTlCOU  klrtlartll,  Bd.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  r.  1852, 216,  pL  6  (Cleveland,  Ohio,  May,  1851,  J. 

P.  Kirtland).— Zuchold,  J.  f.  O.  1854,  355  (copies  desor.).— CatM.  111.  i.  13W  278,  pL  47 

(from  the  original). 
Dendrolea  klrtlandtl,  Bd.  BNA.  1858,  286—  Wheat,  Ohio  Agric  Rep.  for  1860,  1861,  374 

(ref.  to  the  orig.  spec  and  to  another  from  same  locality,  and  to  a  poaalble  third 

from  Racine,  Wis.).— .Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1865,  906  (notloe*  a  second  specimen  from  eea 

near  Bahamas,  in  Coll.  S.  Cabot,  and  report  of  third  and  fourth  specimens  in 

"  Ohio  Farmer"  for  Jane  9, 1860). 
Deaireea  klrllanii,  Bund.  Oefv.  X.  Vet-Afcad.  Forh.  iiL  I860,  617.— Xanpdon,  Cat  B. 

Cincinnati,  1877,  6. 
DniNBCa  klltlanoil,  Cbust.  Key,  1972, 104. 
Deadroica  klrtlandl,  B.B.4R.  NAB.  L  1874, 270.  pL  14,  £  5. 
UllatilU  klrtlaadl,  Gieb.  Nomeno.Av.iL  1875, 603. 
KlrtlaasVs  Warbler,  Authorg. 

IIab.— Of  the  known  specimens,  four  in  number,  three  were  taken  in  Ohio 
and  one  at  sea  between  the  Bahamas  and  Cuba.  Supposed  to  have  been  seen 
in  Wisconsin  (Bacine,  Hoy). 


Dendrceea  palmarnm*— Yellow  Red-poll  Warbler. 

a.  palmarum 

Motaeilla  palmarlim,  0m.  SN.  L  1788,  951,  n.  53  (San  Domingo;  based  on  the  BirnbeU  ou 
fousae  Linotte,  Baft  v.  330,  and  Palm  Warbler  of  Lath.  Syn.  ii.  pt  ii.  498,  n.  131)  -Lt*t. 
Tr.Ora.  1831, 418. 

SylTla  palawnm,  Lath.  10.  Ii.  1790, 544,  n.  136.— V.  OAS.  iL  1807, 21,  pi  73.— V.N.  D.  d'H.  N. 
xi  1817.  168.— Steph.  Gen.  ZooL  x.  1817,  607.— V.  Ency.  Metb.  ii  1823, 431,  n.  42  —Bp. 
AO.  iL— ,— ,pt.  10,  I  2.— Bp.  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  v.  1825,  29  (Florida).— Bp.  Ann. 
Lye.  N.  Y.  iL  1828, 7a— IT  Orb.  Ois.  Cnba,  1839, 61,  pL  8. 

ojlrleola  painarum,  Rich.  Rep.  Brit  Assoc.  Adv.  Set  for  1836, 1837, 173  (=  Bp.  AO.  pi. 
10,  f.  2).— SallS,  PZS.  1857, 931  (San  Domingo).— Bry.  Pr.  Boat  Soc  vil.  1859, 110  (Baha- 
mas).—A/frrfeat,  J.  I  O.  1861,  53  (Bahamas).— Bry.  Pr.  Bost  Soc  xL  1867,  91  (San 
Domingo). 

Maiotllta  palsmarum,  Gray,  O.  of  B.  L 1848, 196  (=  6m.,  and  Bp.  AO.  pL  10,  f.  2>. 

Deadrolca  palmarum,  Bd.  BNA.  1858, 288.— Asm.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  I860, 1861,  IM.—Gundl 
J.  £  0. 1661, 326  (Cabs).— Oouet  &  Prtnt,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861, 1862, 408.— Boardm.  Pr. 
Bost.  Soa  ix.  1862, 125.— Ferr.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iiL  1862, 141.— Allen  t  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iv.  1864, 
63.— Bd.  Bev.  AB.  1865, 207.— Lawr.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  viiL  1866, 284.-Trippe,  Am.  Nat  ii. 
1868,  m.—Turnb.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  25;  Phila.  ed.  IB.—GundlJ.  f.  0. 1872, 415  (Cuba).— 
B.B.&R.  NAB.  L 1874, 273,  pL  14,  f.  Q.—Brev.  Pr.  Bost  Soc  xviL  1873, 440. 
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DendTOCft  palaaru,  ScL  PZS.  1861,  71  (Jamaica).— A&raJU,  J.  £  0. 18Gi\  193  ( Jarnaloa). 
JMa*.  Iblm  v.  1863,  f  ^— Jfc/Zwr.  Pr.  Em.  Inst,  v.  I860, 86.-  Ototw,  Pr.  Boat  Soc.  xii.  1888, 
109  (South  Carolina,  in  wintor).— (hues,  Pr.  Em.  Inst  v.  1868,  974.— Aind  Oefv.  K. 
Vct.-Akad.  Forh.  iii.  1869,  616.— Oouts,  Pr.  Phila.Aoad.  xatiii.  1871, 81.— (hues,  Key, 
1872,  104.— Allen,  Boii  MCZ.  ii.  1871,  308  ( Florid \  wintering).— Jfoyn.  Guide,  1870, 
104.— Mayn.  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xiv.  1878,  368.— Jfoyn.  B.  Fla.  1873,  5^— Cones,  BNW. 
1874, 67.—  Gentry,  Life-Hiat  L 1876, 13i— Minot,  B.  N.  EngL  1877, 188.— Jfsrr.  Tr.Coan. 
Acad.  iv.  1877, 18. 

SjlYift  petechia,  Wil$.  AO.  vi  1813,  19,  pL  98,  f.  4.— Bp.  Journ.  Phila.  Aoad.  It.  1834, 198.- 
Bp.  Ann.  LycN.Y.iL  1886, &.-XutL Man.  1.  1838, 364^-Aud.  OR  ii.  1834,359, 360, pk. 
163,  164.— Psao.  Bep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839,  307.— MeOaUoea,  Journ.  Boat  Soo,  iv.  1844, 408 
(habits ;  makes  it  a  &taru«).— Thomps.  NIL  Yonnont,  1853, 80. 

BylVlCOla  petechia,  &4R.  FBA.  a  1831,  SIS,  pL  41.— Aud.  Syn.  1839, 58.— Aud.  BA.  lL  1811, 
55,pl.90.-iroy,Pr.Phila.  Aoad.  1853,  310.— PtUn.  Pr.  Ess,  Inst  i.  1856, 807.— W3Kt, 
Smiths.  Rep.  for  1858,  1859,  888.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Bep.  for  1864,  1865, 437  (Missouri).- 
Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inat  vi.  1871, 114. 

Phyllopneuste  petechia,  JBoie,  Isis,  1838, 331. 

MnloliUa  petechia,  Gray,  G.  of  B.  L 1848, 196  (=  WUs.  pi.  88,  £  4). 

Sylficola  petechea,  Pratttn,  Tr.  IU.  Agrio.  Soo.  L 1855, 603. 

SylTlCOla  raflcaplllA,  Bp.  CGL.  1838, 83.— Bp.  CA.  L 1850, 307.    (Not  MoL  rujlcopiUa  Gm.) 

Bhlmamphns  ruflcaplllos,  GundL  J.  1 0. 1855, 473  (Cuba) ;  1861, 408  (same). 

Blmbclo  on  Fausse  Mnote,  Buff.  "v.  330". 

Palm  Warbler,  Lath.  Syn.  ii  pt  iL  1783, 498,  n.  133  (cites  BimbeU  of  Buffon). 

Faurette  blmbele',  V.  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  xi  1817, 168.-7.  EM.  ii  18A  4SL. 

Bee-nii  blmble,  D'Orb.  L  o. 

FaUYCtte  a  tete  rouge,  Le  Moine,  Oia.  Canad.  1861, 195. 

Yellow  Bed-poll  Warbler  (not  of  Edw.),  Palm  Warbler,  Authors. 

b.  hypochrysea 

Dendraca  palmarum  hypochrysea,  Rid&c.  Bull.  Nutr.  Club,  L 1876, 84. 

Note  (l).-The  "  Yellow  Red-poll"  of  Edwards,  pL  956,  f.  8,  basis  of  if.  petechia  I*,  and 
wrongly  ascribed  to  Pennsylvania  by  the  early  Authors,  is  the  West  Indian  conspecies  of 
D.  cesUoa,  as  any  one  may  be  satisfied  by  a  gianoo  at  the  figure.  Being  ascribed  to  Penn- 
sylvania, it  was  not  unnaturally  mistaken  for  the  present  species  by  some  who  never  saw 
Edwards's  plate,  and  never  read  Brisson's  elaborate  description  j  for  the  terms  of  the  Da- 
mean  diagnosis  make  it  equally  applicable  to  the  present  species.  Wilson  transferred  the 
name  petechia,  wiih  Edwards's  English  namo,  to  this  species,  and  many  have  followed  him, 
the  "Yellow  Bed-poll "  of  late  and  current  vernacular  being  thus  applied  to  the  present 
species.— The  first  tenable  name  iajpalmarum  Gm.,  based  on  the  Blmbele  of  Buffon,  whioh 
became  the  "  Palm  Warbler  "  of  Latham.— Bonaparte  called  the  bird  rufteapiU*  In  1838 
and  1850;  but  the  original  rufleapQla  Gm.,  Lath.,  after  Ficeduia  martimcana  Brissoa,  was 
another  West  Indian  caftfvo-like  bird,  whioh  Latham  and  Pennant  called  the  Bloody* 
aided  Warbler.— My  index-slips  include  many  West  Indian  citations  of  "petechia",  but  I 
am  afraid  to  uae  them,  as  I  cannot  toll  now  whether  they  refer  to  true  petechia  or  to  pair 
flnarvm^wbioh  latter  occurs  in  the  Weat  Indies. 

Nora  (3).— A  recent  paper  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  "  On  Geographical  Variation  in  Dendrox* 
paltnarum  ",  <  BulL  Nutt.  Club,  L 1876,  pp.  81-87,  separates  the  species  into  two  subspecies, 
D.  palmarum  sabs,  palmarum  and  D.  palmarum  subs,  hypochrysea.  The  range  of  the 
former  is  given  as  follows :— "  Mississippi  Valley  during  the  migrations ;  breeding  in  the 
interior  of  British  America,  wintering  in  the  Gulf  States,  from  Texas  to  Western  and 
Southern  Florida,  and  Woat  Indiea  (Cuba,  Jamaica,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Bahamas).  Cts- 
ual  in  oertain  Atlantic  Statoa  (but  not  in  New  England  f)."  The  new  variety  is  assigned 
as  follows :— "  Atlantic  States,  from  East  Florida  (In  winter)  to  Nova  Scotia,  Breeding  in 
Maine  and  northward  aud  wintering  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  $  apparently  not  found 
at  all  In  the  West  Indies,  nor  in  Southern  and  Western  Florida ! "  It  being  scarcely  or 
not  practicable  to  rearrange  tho  synonymy  of  the  species  in  conformity  with  the  subspe- 
oifio  distinction  here  drawn,  I  have  left  all  the  prior  names  and  references  under  the 
original,  and  have  formed  no  opinion  respecting  the  merits  of  the  case  as  presented  by 
Mr.  Bidgway. 

Hab. — Eastern  Province  of  the  United  States  and  temperate  British  Amer- 
ica.   West  only  to  the  Lower  Missouri  and  Texas.    North  to  Labrador,  Hod- 
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son's  Bay,  Forts  Simpson  and  Resolution,  &c,  breeding  only  beyond  the 
United  States,  as  far  as  known,  excepting  Maine,  Migrates  early  in  the 
spring  and  late  in  the  fall,  being  observed  in  New  England  at  both  seasons 
with  the  snow,  April  and  November,  and  winters  abundantly  in  the  South- 
ern 8tates,  from  the  Carolinas  to  Texas,  as  well  as  in  various  West  India 
Islands,  as  Bahamas,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  8an  Domingo.  No  extralimital 
continental  records. 

Dendroeea  pinfa.— Pine-ereeplna*  Warbler. 

SjlTte  pinas,  WUi.  AC  lit  1811,  85,  pi.  10,  f.  4  (refers  to  Catesby.  Not  of  any  earlier 
writer,  which  =  SdmitUhophaga  pinut).—St*ph.  Gen.  ZooL  x.  1817,  737  (in  part. 
8ynoBymy  mixed  with  that  of  Helminthophaga  pinus  and  Panda  americana!) — V. 
Xncy.  Moth.  ii.  1823,  464,  n.  163  (cites  Wilson).— £p.  Joarn.  Phila,  Acad.  iv.  1894, 
\9i.-Bp.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  ii.  1826,  Sl.-.Vutf.  Mao.  L  1832,  3S7.—Aud,  OR  ii  1834, 
23*  pL  111.— Peso.  Rep.  Orn.  Mae*.  1839, 310.— Thomp*.  N.  H.  Vermont,  1833, 82. 

Tariotinnuf  plans,  SUpk.  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  ziv.  Ia26, 194  (In  part). 

ftjlTlOOla  Plans,  Jard.  "od.  Wi!a.  1832".— JttsA.  Kep.  Brit  Assoc  for  1836,  1837, 172.— Bp. 
CGL.  1838,82.— Aud.  Syn.  1839,  54— Aud.  BA.  iL  1841, 37,  pL  82.— Woodh.  Sitgr.  Expl. 
Colo.  B.  1853, 70  (Texas).— JEToy,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  vi.  1853,  311  (Wisconsin).— Kennic. 
Tr.  I1L  Agric  Soc  1855, 583  (Illinois).— Pratten,  ibid.  602  —  Putn.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  L 1856, 
207_Jonet,  "Nat.  in  Bermuda,  1859,  59"  (Bermuda).— Marten*,  J.  t  O.  1859,  312  (the 
same).— Bland,  Smiths.  Bep.  for  1858,  1859,  287  (the  same)— Tripp*,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  vi. 
1871, 114  (Minnesota  f). 

Mllstllta  plBVS,  Gray,  G.  of  B.  L 1848, 196  (not  of  Gieb.  Nomenc  Av.  ii  1875, 605). 

BMHaapnns  plaas,  Bp.  CA.  L leso, 3U. 

tatrolea  plans,  Bd.  BNA.  1858,  277  (not  of  Govs*,  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  1861,  220  ("Labra- 
dor "),  —  D.  §triata).—Ooust  4  Front  Bep.  Smiths.  Inst,  for  1861, 1862, 407  (Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  breeding,  not  wintering).- Barnard,  Bep.  Smiths.  lint,  for  1860,  1861, 
436.— Terr.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iiL  1862, 156  (Maine).— A  Hon,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iv.  1964, 62.— Bd. 
Ber.  AB.  1865, 190— Law.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  viiL  1866,  284. -Bryant  '  Pr.  Bost  Soc. 
1867, 67  (Veragns)  ".—Trippe,  Am.  Nat  iL  1868,  170— Turnb.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,35 ;  Phila. 
ed.  \&—Greg<j,  Pr.  Elmira  Acad.  1870,  p.  — .— Ridgw.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  x.  1874,  368 
(Illinois).— B-B.rfJ2.NAB.  L  1874,  268,  pL  13,  £6.— Brew.  Pr.Bost  Soc  1875,440— 
Brevet  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  xt.  1875, 136  (Virginia,  breeding). 

Beaircca  piavs,  Mother.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  ▼.  1866, 86  (Canada  W*»t).—Ooue$,  Pr.  Bost  Son. 
xii.  1868,  109  (South  Carolina,  resident)— Cope,  Am.  Nat  It.  1870,  396— Allen,  Bull. 
MCZ.  iL  1871,  268  (Florida,  resident)— Oouee,  Key,  1872, 104— Scott,  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  xv. 
1872,  222.— Jfoyn.  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  xiv.  1872,  366  (Maine  and  New  Hampshire). — Merr. 
Am.  Nat  viiL  1874,  7,  8,  87— Const,  BNW.  1874,  69—  Gentry,  Life-Hlst  1876,  135.— 
Minot,  B.  N.  EngL  1877, 120.— ifsrr.  Tr.  Conn.  Acad.  iv.  1877, 18. 

Petiraea  plaa,  Oouee,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1868, 272.— Jfoyn.  B.  Fla.  1873, 48. 

BylTfa  Tifonlt,  Aud.  OB.  L 1832, 153,  pL  30. 

Tires  Tlgonli,  NutL  Han.  L 1832, 318. 

Use-Creeper,  Farm  anerlcanis  latescens,  OaUt.  Car.  i.  1771,  6i,  pL  61  (not  the  Pins 
Creeper  of  Edwards). 

Message  d'Amerlqae,  Paras  anerlcaaas,  Briu,  Orn.  iiL  1760, 576,  n.  15  (cites  Catesby). 

FllTette  ies  Saplns,  F.  Enoy.  Meth.  IL  1823, 404. 

Fsarette  ies  Pins,  U  Moine,  Ois.  Canod.  1861, 192. 

Tiger's  Ylreo,  NutL  L  c 

PlDe-ereeplag  Warbler  of  Authors. 

Had.— Eastern  Province,  United  States,  Canada,  and  New  Brunswick,  bat 
not  known  to  reach  Labrador,  as  wrongly  recorded  by  me  in  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1*61, 220.  (*'  North  to  Massachusetts",  B.  B.  f  B.  Hist.  NAB.  i.  268 ;  but  "  to 
New  Brunswick",  lid.  ibid*  270.)  West  only  to  the  Lower  Missouri  and 
Kansas,  &c.,  thus  strictly  confined  to  the  Eastern  Province,  like  palmarutn 
and  some  others.  Breeds  throughout  its  United  States  range,  and  winters 
in  the  Southern  States,  having  no  extralimital  record  whatever,  excepting 
Bermudas  {Jones)  and  Bahamas  (Bryant). 
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Summer  Yellowbird 

Dendroeea  nativa 

MotMllla  canadensis,  Bodd.  Tabl.  P.  E.  1783,  4  (PB.  58.  f.  9).  (=1T.  osfiva  On.  Not  Jf. 
eandenrU  Linn.  sp.  87,  nor  sp.  42 ;  nor  Jf.  canadensis  Bodd.  p.  84.) 

Motacllla  SStiTa,  0m.  8N.  i. 1788, 996,  n.  169.— IWt  SN.  i.  1806, 615.— £*«.  Tr.  Orn.  1831, 41& 

Sylvia  flitlva,  iota.  10.  it  1790,  551,  n.  157.—  V.  OAS.  i!.  1807,  35,  pi.  95.— T.  N.  D.d'EN. 
xL  1817,  825— Step*.  Gon.  ZooL  x.  1817, 750.— V.  Ency.'Meth.  ii.  1883,  489,  n.  M.-B?. 
Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.ii.  1886,  83.— Fox,  Newo.  Mas.  1887, 161.— And.  OB.  i.  1831,476,  pL9i- 
NuU.  Man.  1. 1638,  370,  flg— Peoo.  Sep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839, 307.— Tfcomjw.  Vermont,  1853, 
81,  flg.— Haym.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  viit  1856, 890. 

BylTiCOU  BStiVft,  &(f£  FBA.  li.  1831,  811— JBfc.  CGL.  1838,  33—Atid.  Syn.  1839,58  - 
flutt.  Man.  i.  8d od.  1840, 417, &g  —And.  BA.  11. 1841,  50,  pi.  8&-0ir.  BLI.  1844,  58- 
Burnett,  Pr.  Boat.  Soo.  It.  1851,  116.— Woodh.  8itgr.  Sep.  Zufii,  1853,  70—  Hoy,  Pr. 
Phila.  Aoad.  vi.  1853,  310.— Read,  ibid.  398—Jfrnry,  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  vii.  1855, 309.- 
Kennic  Tr.  HI.  Agrio.  Soo.  i.  1855,  583.— Proton,  ibid.  608.— Attn.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst 
i.  1856,  807.— Bry.  Pr.  Boat.  Soo.  vi.  1857, 116— Maxim.  J.  f.  O.  vi.  1858,  lU.-Fi/Zw, 
Smith*.  Bop.  far  1858,  1859,  888.— f  Brew.  Pr.  Boat.  Soo.  vii.  I860,  307  (Caba).-ffoy, 
Smiths.  Bep.  for  1864, 1865,  438,-Finsch,  PZS.  1870,  564  (Trinidad).— Tripp*  Pr.  En. 
Inst.  vi.  1871, 114. 

HnlotUla  «8tlra,  (Tray,  G.  of  B.  i.  1848, 198.— OaJbot,  Naum.  il.  Heft  lit.  1858,  M.-Kiud. 
Pr.  Boat  Soo.  vi.  1857,  834. 

Bhlraanphas  iestlvM,  Gab.  MH.  i.  1850, 19. 

BhimamphUS  ffStlYOS,  Bp.  CA.  i.  1850.  311.— f  GundL  J.  f.  0. 1855,  478  (Cuba).- ScL  PZS. 
1855, 143  (Bogota).— Set.  PZS.  1856, 141  (Chiriqai).— ScJ.  PZS.  1857, 808  (Xalapa).-/  Cos. 
J.  f.  0. 1860,  386  (Cnba). 

Denirolea  MttTft,  Bd.  BNA.  1858,  888.— Bd.  U.  S.  Mex.  B.  Snrv.  It.  pt  ii.  Birds,  10.- 
Heerm.  PRRR.  x.  1859,  40.-Henry,  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  xi.  1859, 106.— Xant.  ibid.  191.— 
Brew.  Pr.  Boat  Soc.  vii.  1659,  31  (ncata).— 5.  dt  8.  Ibis,  i.  1859, 11  (Gnatemala).-C.  <f  A 
NHWT.  1860,  181.— Oats.  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  xii.  I860,  191, 193  (Iathmna  of  Dar>a»).- 
Barn.  Smiths.  Bop.  for  I860, 1861,  436— Cotcst  dt  Prent.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861, 1868, 408.- 
Blak.  Ibis,  iv.  1868,  A.—Boardm.  Pr.  Boat  Soc.  ix.  1863, 135.— Terr.  ibid.  137.- TVrr. 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst  ill.  1863, 147.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iv.  1864,  63.— Baird,  Rev.  AR  1*5, 
195.— Lawr.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  viii.  1865, 174  (Cfairiqni);  179  (Nicaragua)  —Lawr.  Aon. 
Lyo.  N.  Y.  viiL  1866, 884.— Tripp*,  Am.  Nat  ii.  1668, 178.— Butch.  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  xx. 
1868, 149.— Cfcop.  Ann.  Nat  til.  1869,  896  —  Turnb.  B.  B.  Pa.  1869,85 ;  Phila.  od.  18.- 
v.  Franl*.  J.  f.  0. 1869, 893  (Costa Rica).— DaH  rf  Bmin.  Tr.  Chicago  Acad.  1. 1869,  -.- 
DaU,  Ann.  Nat  iv.  1870, 600.— Stev.  T7.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.  Terr,  for  1870, 1871,  463.— iioMen. 
Pr.  Boat  Soo.  x.v.  1872,  lW.—Ridg.  Ball.  Ess.  Inst.  v.  1873,  180.— Men.  V.  8.  Geol. 
Snrv.  Terr,  for  1878, 1873,  675,  705,  713.— Packard,  Am.  Nat  vii!.  1874,  871.— B  B  dB. 
NAB.  i.  1874,  838,  pL  14,  f.  l.—Yarr.  dt  Hensh.  Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874, 10.— Fair.  ibid. 
34.— Hensh.  ibid.  41,  58,  74, 108.— Hensh.  List  B.  Arts.  1875, 156.— Brew.  Pr.  Boat.  Soc. 
xvii.  1875,  439.— Hensh.  Zool.  Expl.  W.  100  Merld.  1876, 198. 

Deniroea  Wtiva,  Scl.  PZS.  1859,  363  (Xalapa)— Lawr.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  T.  vii.  1861, 333  (New 
Granada).— Bids.  Ibte,  v.  1863,  63.— Sol.  PZS.  1664,  178.— 8.  dt  8.  PZS.  1864,  347 
(Panama).— Taylor,  ibid.  vi.  1864,  81  (Trinidad).— Ooues,  Ibis,  L  2d  ser.  1865, 159.- 
Dress.  ibid.  478.— Ooues,  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  xviii.  1866,  m.—McIlwr.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v. 
1666,  86.— Salv.  PZS.  1867, 136  (Veragna).— Coues,  Pr.  Bost  8oo.  xii.  1868, 109.- 0>t»«, 
Pr.  Phila.  Aond.  1868,  83.— Brown,  Ibis,  3d  ser.  iv.  1868,  480  (Vancouver).— Owut,  Pr. 
Ess.  Inst  v.  1868, 873.— Lawr.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  ix.  1868, 94  (Costa  Rica).— Lawr.  Add. 
Lyo.  N.  Y.  ix.  1869,  300  (Yucatan).— 8.  d  8.  PZS.  1869, 851  (Venezuela)— Stand  Oefr 
K  Vet-Akad.  Forh.  iil.  1869, 606.— 8.  dt  8.  PZS.  1870, 836  (Honduras).— Salv.  PZS.  l£Q. 
183  (Veragna).— Wyatt,  Ibis,  3d  Mr.  i.  1871,  328  (Ocafia)— Ooues,  Key,  1*73,  97.- 
Alkn,  Am.  Nat.  vi.  1878,  865,  345,  396— Ifsyn.  Pr.  Bost  Soo.  xiv.  167*,  366.-S**. 
Pr.  Bost  Soo.  xv.  1673, 883— Tripp*,  Pr.  Bost  Son.  xv.  1873, 835.— Allen,  Pr.  Bost  Soc 
xvii.  1874,  58.— Ooues,  BNW.  1874,  54, 838.— Ooop.  Am.  Nat  viil  1874, 16.— Nelson,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soo.  xvii.  1875,  339,  346,  357.— Gentry,  Life-Hiat.  1876,  99.— MincU  B.  N.  Engl 
1877, 103.— Merr.  Tr.  Conn.  Acad.  iv.  1877, 15. 
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Sylrlt  CSllTft,  Towns.  Journ.  Phlla.  Acad,  vilL  1839, 153. 

FlgBler  taebett,  Buff.  ••  Hist.  Nat.  Ols.  v.  285 M  (a  basis  of  M.  ceetiva  Om.).    ( Adult.) 
Fiflter  de  Canada,  Su/1  PS.  58,  f.  8  (same  as  Fiyuier  tachett  of  Bnff. ).    ( Adult.) 
Flceiala  eaaadeBSla,  Briee.  Orn.  ill.  17C0,  493,  n.  51,  pi,  36.  f.  3  (first  basis  of  M.  ceetiva  Gm.). 
lylftecanliBeosla,  Lath.  10.  ii.  1790, 551,  d.  158  (based  on  PE.  58,  f.  l).—8teph.  Gen.  Zool. 

x.  1817, 753. 
Metadlla  earollncnau,  TurL  8N.  1. 1806,  615  (same  as  Latham's  bird). 
Inlet tlta  enrollnenslft,  Qray%  G.  of  ft  i.  1848, 196. 
Fbjnler  de  la  Caroline,  Buff.  PE.  58,  £  1  (basis  of  S.  carolineneie  Lath.). 
FlgBler  de  la  Caroline,  Fleedala  earollnensls,  Briee.  lii.  1760,  486,  n.  48  (Carolina; 

quotes  Cates.  63 ;  bat  also  gives  West  Indian  localities). 
Olive  Warbler,  Perm.  AZ.  iL  1785, 409,  n.  307  (based  on  PE.  58,  f.  l).—Steph.  Gen.  ZooL  x. 

1817,738. 
TellOW-BOlI  Warbler,  Penn.  AZ.  iL  1785,  408,  n.  393.— Lot*.  Syn.  iL  pt  iL  1783, 515,  n.  148 

(based  on  PB.  58,  figs.  1  and  3). 
Tellow  TUaoaae,  Paras  earollnensls  Interns,  Galea.  Car.  L 1771, 63,  pL  63. 
Farm  Interna,  Bartr.  Tray.  FLa.  1st  Am.  ed.  1791, 898. 
BylTla  fla?a,  VieOL  OA8.  ii.  1807, 31,  pi.  69.- Y.  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  3d  ©d.  xl  1817, 195.— V.  Kncy. 

Meth.  iL  1823,  455,  n.  135— Lees.  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  418  (=F.  OAS.  pL  89). 
IjlTla  dtrlnella,  Wti$.  AO.  IL  1810,  111,  pL  15,  f.  5.— Bp.  Joan.  Phlla.  Aoad.  It.  1834, 

190.- Fay*.  Isia,  1831, 589.— Brukin,  ZooL  Gart.  1871, 18. 
Motadlla  rnblglnoan,  PotL  Zoog.  B.-A.  i.  1811  (1831),  496  (Kodiak). 
Balnuunnhtti  eltrfnna,  "t  Bo/.  Joorn.  de  Phya.  lxxxviii.  1819, 417  ". 
BylTla  ehlldrenll,  And.  OB.  L 1831, 160,  pL  35. 
ftyirla  children!,  JVtrtt  Man.  i.  1833, 370. 

BylTleala  ehlldrenll,  Kick.  Rep.  Brit  Assoc  Adv.  SoL  for  1836, 1837, 178. 
SylTla  ratbbonla,  And.  OR  i.  1831, 333,  pL  65. 
SylflCoU  ratbbonla,  Rich.  Bep.  1837,  172.- Jp.  CGL.  1838,  33.— ITuU.  Man.  L  3d  od.  1840, 

447. 
SylTleoia  nUbbOBll,  Aud.  Syn.  1839, 58.-AiuL  BA.  IL  1841, 53,  pL  89. 
Malottlta  ratbbonla,  Gray,  G.  of  B.  L 1848, 196. 
ttlmamphas  ratbbonla,  Bp.  C  A.  L 1850, 311. 

ftainuMsphna  cbryaeolns,  Bp.  "  BoJL  Soo.  Linn.  C%en.  iL  1831, 39  (Cayenne) ". 
BylTla  troehllns,  XutL  Man.  L 1833, 406.— Peat.  Bep,  Orn.  Moss.  1839, 313. 
Citron  Open-bill,  f  Bo/.  "  Am.  Month.  Mag.  iv.  1818, 39  ". 
Citron  Warbler,  8w.  e\  Bteh,  FBA.  iL  1831, 811. 
Cblliren*B  Warbler,  Batbbone's  Warbler,  Aud.  11.  co. 
Tellow  Wren,  or  Willow  Wren,  NuttaU,  I  c-Peab.  1.  o. 
FaBTette  taebetee  ie  rongeatre,  V.  Le.  1817  and  1833. 
FaBTette  Janne,  V.  Ency.  Meth.  ii.  1833,  455.— Le  Moiru,  Ols.  Canad.  1861, 198. 

Burner  Warbler,  Summer  Yellowblrd,  Golden  Warbler,  Tellow  Warbler.  Tellow- 
poll  WarMer,  Bine-eyed  Tellow  Warbler,  Author*. 

[XoU.—ln  tho  foregoing  synonymy,  the  different  modes  of  writing  afeUoaor  aeetiranr^  not 
preserved.— All  the  above  quotations  are  believed  to  be  strictly  applioablo  to  the  ordinary 
North  American  bird,  exclusive  of  its  several  West  Indian  ooospeoies  or  varieties  —The 
MotaeiOa  petechia  Linn.  8N.  L  334,  n.  30,  is  based  on  Fieedula  pensUvanica  erythroeephalo* 
Briaa.  ill.  488,  and  Yellow  Red-pole  Edw.  pL  856,  f.S,  and  quoted  from  "Pennsylvania"; 
the  reference*,  however,  and  the  descriptions  of  the  author*  cited,  indicate  clearly  thit  it 
is  one  of  the  West  Indian  red-capped  oonspecies  of  Z>.  cestiva— neither  D.  metiva  itself,  nor 
D.palmarum,  though  the  name  hos  been  used  in  connection  with  both  these  species. — The 
names  ruJloapiBa,  albicoUis,  and  ehloroleuca  of  Gmelin,  all  indicate  birds  like  D.  ceetioa,  but 
are  apparently  rather  referable  to  some  of  the  West  Indian  forms.  "  Bloody-sided  "  War- 
Mer is  one  of  the  epitbota  of  Dendroeoa  penneylvanioa  or  toterocephala,  the  Chestnnt-aided 
Warbler  of  author* ;  but  the  Bloody-sided  Warbler  of  Pennant  and  Latham,  based  on 
Kcedula  marUnieana  of  Briss.  iiL  490,  pi.  33,  £  4  (=  Mot.  rujieapitta  of  Gmelin),  is  one  of 
the  West  Indian  Warblers  like  D.  ceetiva.— The  Sylvia  /Una  of  Vieillot  seems  to  be  unques- 
tionably D.  osffteo.— In  addition  to  the  synonyms  given,  the  ourions  reader,  if  he  be  so 
minded,  may  look  among  the  older  name*  for  a  MotaeiOa  or  Sylvia  troehUus  var.  0,  a 
supposed  variety  of  the  Willow  Wren  or  Yellow  Wren  of  Europe,  for  a  long  time  quoted 
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a'so  from  Amerioa,  and  supposed  to  inhabit  this  ooontry.  Examine,  for  instanoe,  Mota- 
dUa  trochUxu  0,  aereduta,  L.  SN.  1.  338,  n.  49  0 ;  Byltia  trochUu*,  0.  Lath.  10.  iL  550,  n.  155 
0 1  Sylvia  aendula,  Steph.  Gen.  ZooL  x.  744 ;  in  all  of  which  places  Cateeby's  pL  63  and 
Edwards's  pL  876,  f.  8,  are  cited,  and  the  bird  is  ascribed  to  North  America.  Vieiilot  dis- 
onsses  this  matter  in  connection  with  a  bird  described  by  him  as  the  "  Fauvette  naine", 
Sylvia  panllla,  OAS.  IL  pL  100,  or  the  "Pouillot  oain  ",  8.  pumilia,  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  xL  839, 
where  it  is  referred  to  troehUtu  var.  of  Lath.,  and  Enoy.  Meth.  iL  467,  where  the  female  is 
said  to  be  figured  by  Edwards,  pL  278,  f.  8,  and  where  reference  is  made  to  the  u  Figuier 
brnn  et  J*une  "  of  Baffon,  v.  805^  bnt  I  oannot  make  oat  what  his  pumUia  is,  nor  has  any 
one  identified  it,  so  far  as  I  know.  The  whole  matter  hinges  on  Edw.  pi.  878,  f.  8 ;  and  ss 
this  is  not  recognisable,  the  case  is  dubious,  probably  beyond  determination.  It  is  none- 
oessary  to  add  that  no  snoh  bird  occurs  in  this  ooontry ;  bnt  so  mnoh  of  the  composition  of 
the  species  as  includes  American  references  is  doubtless  more  or  less  exclusively  pertinent 
to  Dendrceea  osffat.  The  ascribing  of  the  Willow  Wren  to  this  ooontry  lasted  until 
wtthin  thirty  or  forty  years,  such  species  being  given  for  instance  in  KnttaH's  work  of 
1833  and  Peabody's  of  1839.— Boddaert  has  a  MttacWa  canadnuU,  which  is  this  species, 
being  based  upon  PE.  58,  f.  8 ;  but  the  name  is  twice  anticipated  by  Motadtla  canadnuis 
of  LinnsDus,  for  two  different  species  of  the  same  genus.] 

Oh.  sp. —  4  F1>ava,  dorso  flavo-virente,  gastraso  aurantio-brun- 
neo  striate;  remigibus  rectricibusque  fuscis,  extus  et  intus  flavo- 
Umbati8;  rostro  plumbeo;  9  et  juv.  infrii  innotata. 

of ,  adult :  Golden-yellow ;  the  back  with  a  greenish  tinge  resulting  in  rich 
yellow-olive,  the  ramp  more  yellowish ;  the  middle  of  the  back  sometimes 
obsoletely  streaked  with  darker.  Crown  like  the  under  parts,  in  high  plum- 
age often  tinged  with  orange-brown.  Breast  and  sides,  and  sometimes  most 
of  the  under  parts,  streaked  with  orange-brown.  Quills  and  tail-feathers 
dusky,  edged  on  both  webs  with  yellow,  the  yellow  occupying  most  of  the 
inner  webs  of  the  tail-feathers.  Bill  plumbeous.  Feet  pale  brown.  Length, 
4f-5 ;  extent,  7f-7f ;  wing,  2} ;  tail,  2. 

$ ,  adult :  Like  the  <? ;  yellow-olive  of  upper  parts  extending  on  the  crown ; 
streaks  below  obsolete  or  entirely  wanting.  General  coloration  paler  than 
in  the  6** 

Toung :  Like  the  $ ,  hut  still  more  dully  colored.  Upper  parts,  including 
crown,  pale  olive,  with  an  ochrey  instead  of  dear  yellow  shade ;  below  ochrey- 
wtiite  or  dull  pale  yellowish.    Edgings  of  wings  and  tail  dull  yellowish. 

I  have  not  seen,  perhaps,  the  very  youngest  stage  of  this  species;  at  any 
rate,  I  have  seen  no  streaked  specimens.  The  fledglings  of  comparatively 
few  of  our  Warblers,  even  the  commonest,  have  been  described.  But  as  fir 
as  known,  all,  with  probably  the  exception  of  the  present  species,  are 
streaked  or  spotted  at  first  like  very  young  Thrushes. 

The  North  American  Golden  Warbler  is  well  distinguished  from  its  several 
West  Indian  and  Sooth  American  allies.  It  appears  to  be  somewhat  the 
smallest,  with  shortest  tarsus— scarcely  two-thirds  of  an  inch.  In  the  $  of 
D.  vieilloti,  the  head  all  around  is  orange-brown ;  and,  in  D.  capitals,  of  the 
Barbadoes,  the  whole  crown  is  of  this  color,  sharply  defined.  D.  petechia,  of 
various  West  Indian  Islands,  is  most  nearly  related ;  it  is  larger ;  the  tarsi 
are  longer ;  the  wing  is  more  rounded ;  the  yellow-olive  of  the  back  extends 
with  little  more  mixture  of  yellow  on  the  nape,  rump,  and  wing  marginings: 
the  yellow  edgingB  of  the  tail  are  narrower.  In  any  plumage,  D.  cntira  is 
distinguished  from  all  the  other  North  American  species  by  the  yellow  edging 
instead  of  white  blotching  of  the  tail-feathers. 
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The  synonymy  of  these  and  the  several  other  extralimital  species  related 
to  D.  cettiva  is  subjoined." 

, i  _  _ _ 

*  Deaelreeea  petechia  (£.).    [Jamaica.] 

Motsdlla  petechia,  L.  SX.  L  1768, 334,  d.  30.    (Baaed  on  Edw.  pi.  256,  f.  3,  and  Brias.  liL  504 ; 

erroneously  ascribed  to  Pennsylvania.    Edwards's  fla>  shows  clearly  that  the  bird 

meant  la  not  Dmdrcsca  palmarum,  bat  one  of  the  "  Golden  Warblers  "  allied  to  D. 

ajfcse.)— 0s*.  SX.  L  1788,  983,  n.  30  (same).— fttrt  SX.  L  1806,  605.— Leu .  Tr.  Orn. 

1831,41a 
Sjhla  petechia,  Xela.IO.tL  1790, 535,0.103.—  F.  OAS.  iL  1807,  3S,pl.91.-A0pA.Gen.Zool. 

x  1817, 733.— VUOL  X.  D.  d'H.  X.  xi.  1817, 888.— FisOL  Ency.  M6tb.  it  18A  443. 
BeNNMa  petechia,  Set  PZS.  1861, 71  (Jamaica).- 8cL  Cat  Aft  1868, 38. 
Deeirotee  petechia,  March,  Pr.  Phlle.  Acad.  1863,  898  (Jamaica).— At.  Bev.  AB.  1865, 189 

(Jamaica).— B.  B.dR.  NAB.  L 1874, 816. 
BeiiNDea  petechia  e)  JanuUceasls,  Bund.  Oefv.  K.  Yet-Akad.  F8rh.  iiL  1869, 607. 
Bf  Meala  native,  Gone,  B.  Jam,  1847, 157. 

Tellsw  Bei-pell,  Sdw.  GL 90, pL 856, £8  (basis of M.  petechia  L.). 
FIfUer  a  teste  rouge  de  Pensilvaale,  Fteednla  peatllvanlea  erythroeephalos,  Brim. 

Orn.  iii.  1760, 488,  n.  49  (after  Edwards,  pL  856,  f.  8). 
Holer  a  teie  row  de  Peasylvaale,  Ha/.  "v.  886". 
fsavette  a  tete  roage  ie  PentylTaale,  F.  OA&Lo. 
Bel -leaded  Warbler,  Lath,  Syn.  iL  pt  iL  1783,  479,  n.  99.— Steph.  Gen.  ZooL  x.  1817,  733 

(mixed  with  "D.  palmarum). 
lei-head  Warbler,  Penn.  AZ.  iL  1785, 401,  n.  889. 

Deadrceca  petechia  sreundlaelil  (Bd.).    [Cuba  and  Bahamas.  J 

f  letaellla  alblcollls,  Orn.  SX.  L  1788,  983,  n.  147.    (Based  on  Brias.  iii  494,  n.  59,  pL  86,  f 

5.)-IWf.  SX.  L 1806, 605. 
f  BjiTia  albteollls,  Lath,  ia  IL  1790, 535,  n.  104  (=  Gm,  983). 
f  Bylvla  albleolls,  F.  X.  D.  d'H.  X.  xl  1817, 821. 
Peaftrolea  alblcollls,  Oam.  Pr.  Phila  Acad.  1860, 198  (Cuba).— Law.  Ann.  Lye.  X.  Y.  1860, 

18  (Cuba).— Atbrecht,  J.  1 0. 1861, 805  (Cuba).— GundL  J.  1 0. 18bl,  3*26  (Cuba). 
SylTla  saliva,  Lembeye,  "  At.  Cuba,  1850, 31,  not  the  figure  ". 
BalBaaphas  astlvns,  Gundl  J.  1 0. 1861, 407  (Cuba). 
Besdraiea  gaadlaehl,  Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1865, 197  (Cuba). 
Beadrolei  petechU  var.  gnndlachl,  B.B.dR.  X AB.  i.  1874, 816. 
•esdroea  petechia  i)  cabana,  Sund.  Oefv.  E.  Yet-Akad.  FSrh.  iiL  1869, 608. 
f  Fifaler  de  8.  DonUngne,  Fteednla  domlnlecnsls,  Brie*.  Orn.  iiL  1760, 494,  n.  58,  pL  86, 1 5. 

(Basis  of  M.  aWicoUis  Gm.) 
?  Flgaler  A  gorge  blanche,  Buff.  "v.  887 "  (=  Briss. iiL 494). 
f  St  Boatiago  Warbler,  Lath.  Syn.  IL  pt  iL  1783, 479,  n.  100  (=  Briss.  iiL  494). 
?  Metadlla  ehlorolenca,  Gm.  SX.  L  1788, 984,  n.  149.    (Based  on  Briss.  iii.  496,  n.  53,  pL  86, 

I  S.)-2Ytrt  SN.  i.  1806, 606. 
f  Sylvia  cbloroleata.  Lath.  IO.  iL  1790, 536,  n.  106  (Gm.  984).— Afepa.  Gen.  ZooL  x.  1817, 734. 
t  SrtTla  earorolevca,  F.  X.  D.  d'H.  X.  xL  1817, 195. 
T  Petit  Flgaler  do  8.  Dontfagne,  Fteednla  domloleensls  nlner,  Brim.  Orn.  UL  1760, 

496,  n.  53,  pL  88,18. 
f  Flgaler  vert  el  hlane,  Buff.  "v.  889"  (=  Briss.  iiL 496). 
f  Green  and  White  Warbler,  Lath.  Syn.  IL  pt.  iL  1783, 480,  n.  103  (=  Brits.  iiL  496). 

Deedreeca  petechia  rnflleapllla  (Bd.).    [Porto  Bioo,  etc.] 

Chlorll  erythachortdes,  FeuWM,  "Journ.  Oba  Phys.  iiL  1785,  413"  (others  quote  "C. 

tritaehoidct"). 
Hotadlla  infleapllla,  Om.  SX.  L  1788,  971,  n.  108  (based  on  Briss.  iiL  490,  pL  83,  f.  4,  liar- 

tiniqne).— TurL  SX.  1806,  597. 
Sylvia  ralcaptlla.  Lath.  IO.  ii.  1790, 540,  n.  119  {=  Gm.  vn).— Steph.  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  x. 

1817,699. 

Ftfiier  de  la  Marttnlqae,  Fteednla  marttnleaaa,  Brim,  On.  iiL  1760, 490,  n.  50,  pL  83, 

1  4  (based  on  Feuillee). 
Fifaler  a  teie  roassc,  Buff.  "v.  306". 
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THERE  is  bo  occasion  to  enlarge  upon  the  history  of  a  bird 
so  well  known  as  the  Summer  Warbler  has  become  by 
means  of  the  many  excellent  biographies  which  previous  writers 
have  furnished.  The  bird  is  common  in  the  Colorado  Basin,  as 
in  most  other  parts  of  North  America,  and  breeds  in  all  suita- 

Fanyette  a  tete  rouse,  V.  N.D.d'H.N.1.0. 

Bloody-side  Warbler,  Lath.  Syn.  ii  pt  ii.  1783, 489,  n.  115  (»  Brias.and  Baft  as  above).— 

Penn.  AZ.  ii.  1785, 405,  n.  99&— SfcpA.  Gen.  Z00L  x.  1817, 600.    (Not  of  Turton.) 
Dendroea  estiva,  A.  d  E.  Newt.  ••  Ibis,  i. 1859, 143  (St  Croix) ". 
Dendroiea  petechia,  Oau.  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  I860, 199,376  (St.  Thomas). 

Dendroiea ,  Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1865, 801  (St  Croix  sod  St  Thorns*). 

Dendrseea  petechia  b)  erndana,  Sund.  Oefr.  K.  Vet- Akad.  Forh.  Hi.  i860, 60S. 
Denflroea  petechia  a)  bartholemlca,  Sund.  Oefv.  K  Vet-Akad.  FSrh.  ilL  i860, 607. 
Dendroiea  petechia  var.  rafleapilla,  B.B.&R.  NAB.  1. 1874, 917  (Potto  Bico,  St  Thomas, 

St  Croix,  sod  St  Bartholomew). 

Dendreoesi  capttalls,  Lawr.    [Barbadoea.] 

Dendroiea ,  Bd.  Rev.  AB.  in  text  of  p.  903  (speo.  from  Barbadoea). 

Deadroica  eapltalla,  Law.  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  1868, 359.— JB.  B.4R.  NAR  i  1874, 917. 
Deadrcca  petechia  c)  barbadenals,  Sund.  Oefv.K.  Vet- Akad.  Forh.  Hi.  1869,608. 

Dendreeca  Tielllotl,  Oast.    [New  Granada.] 

Dendroiea  erlhtachorldea,  Bd.  BNA.  1858, 983  (not "  Ohlorit  eryihachoridu  Feufflec"). 
Dendroiea  Tielllotl,  Cost.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  May,  1860, 199  (Panama  and  Csrthagona).— Bd. 

Her.  AB  1864, 203.— B.  B.4R.  NAB  L 1874, 917. 
Dendraea  Tielllotl,  Bd.  Cat  AB.  1809, 33  (inolodeo  Tars.  bryanH  and  rufigula). 
Rhlnuunphns  rufleepfi,  Cab.  J.  f.  O.  for  Sept  I860,  pub.  Jan.  1861, 396  (includes  Tar.  bryanti}- 
f  Mnlotllta  rnfflcept,  Gieb.  Nomeoo.  Av.  ii.  1875,  606  (includes  other  ran.). 
DendNMa  petechia  1)  panamensts  ?,  Sund.  Oefr.  K.  Vet-Akad.  Forh.  ill.  I860, 609.   (Quid 

D.  petechia  g)  peruviana  t ;  h)  cequatoriaUst ;  Id.  ibid,  f) 

Dendrceea  ▼ftelllotl  rndgnlav,  Bd.   [Panama.] 

f  BylTia  rafleapilla,  VisiU.  Nornr.  Diet  d'Hist  Nat  xi  1817,  998.— 7MB.  Eney.  Math,  ii 
1893,  442,  n.  89.— VieiU.  OaL  Oia  L 1834, 968,  pL  164.  ("  L' Amerique."  Not  of  Latham, 
though  Feuillse,  and  Briss.  ill  490,  are  quoted.  The  description  clearly  indicates 
one  of  the  birds  with  the  whole  head  red,  but  which  of  the  varieties  of  modern 
authors  may  not  be  determinable.  Baird  makes  it  the  basis  of  his  D.  rufigula, 
queried  as  West  Indian,  bnt  really  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.) 

t  BUntaniphas  rafleapilla,  Bp.  CA.  1 1850, 311  (=Viein.). 

Dendroiea  rnllf  nla,  Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1865, 904  (foe,  ignoL). 

Dendroiea  Tielllotl  var.  ruflffnla,  B.  J5.rfi2.KARL  1874, 917  (Panama). 

Dendreee*  ▼lelllotl  brymnti,  Bidgte.    [Mexico.] 

Dendroiea  Tleillotll  var.  bryanti,  Ridgxo.  Am.  Nat  vii.  1873, 606. 

Dendroiea  Tielllotl  var.  hryanti,  B.B.dR.  NAB.  i. 1874, 918  (Mexico  and  Yucatan). 

Dendreeca  aureola,  (Gould)  Bd.    [Galapagoes.] 

8yMa  aurei  la,  Gould,  "  Voy.  Beagle,  1841, 86,  pL  98  ". 

Mnlotllta  aureola,  Gray,  O.  of  B.  1. 1648, 196. 

SylTlcola  aureola,  Bp.  C A.  i  1850, 309. 

Dendroiea  anreola,  Bd.  Bev.  AB.  i.  1865, 194.— B.  B.dR  NAB.  1. 1874, 917. 

Deadreca  petechia  f)  fallapagensls,  Sund.  Oefr.K.  Vet-Akad.  F5rh.UL  1860, 608. 

Dendroeea  eoa,  (Gotee)  Bd.    [Jamaica.] 

SylTlcola  eoa,  Goeee,  B.  Jam.  1847, 158—Go**,  IlL  B.  Jam.  1849,  pi.  9L—Bp.  C A.  L 1890, 309. 

Mnlotllta  eoa,  Gray,  O.  of  B.  i.  1848, 196. 

Dendroiea  eoa,  Bd.  Be*.  AB  1865, 195.— B.  B.dR.  NAB  i.  1874, 918. 

Dendraea  eoa,  Sund.  Oefr.  X.  Vet-Akad.  Fdrh.  tiL  1860, 600. 
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ble  places  within  this  area,  bat  probably  withdraws  entirely  in 
the  fall.  In  the  mountains  about  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona,  I 
noted  its  arrival  one  year  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  saw  it  not 
after  the  second  week  in  September  of  either  of  the  autumns  I 
passed  in  that  locality.  Though  the  bird  is  so  generally  dis- 
tributed at  all  altitudes,  yon  would  scarcely  look  for  it  in  the 
pine  woods  of  the  higher  mountains;  for  it  loves  the  less  sombre 
verdure  of  ravine,  hillside,  and  watercourse,  and  its  brilliant 
yellow  plumage  is  oftenest  seen  glancing  through  the  cotton- 
woods  and  willows  that  fringe  the  streams,  even  far  out  on  the 
dreary  plains ;  while  the  sprightly  and  agreeable  song  which 
accompanies  its  movements  at  frequent  intervals  has  all  the 
pleasurable  associations  that  are  awakened  at  the  sound  of  a 
familiar  voice— never  bo  attractive  as  when  unexpectedly  heard 
in  a  far-away  place. 

A  bird  so  widely  distributed  as  the  Summer  Warbler  is,  might 
be  presumed  to  modify  its  habits  somewhat  according  to  the 
diverse  conditions  of  its  environment  But  the  present,  like 
other  Warblers,  is  so  regular  in  its  periodical  movements  that 
it  bears  little  or  no  local  impress, — the  reverse,  I  have  no  doubt, 
of  the  case  with  the  several  Insular  races  into  which  the  species 
has  been  converted  in  the  West  Indies.  Its  habits  are  every- 
where substantially  the  same,  whatever  little  changes,  particu- 
larly in  the  location  and  construction  of  the  nest,  may  be 
required  to  meet  special  conditions.  With  us,  the  Summer 
Warbler  is  well  known  to  be  a  confiding  bird,  rather  attracted 
than  repelled  by  man's  presence,  fond  of  nesting  in  our  orchards, 
gardens,  and  lawns,  even  our  crowded  streets ;  and  the  nest,  as 
a  rale,  is  placed  rather  low  down,  in  some  hedge,  thicket, or  other 
shrubbery.  In  the  arctic  regions,  where  the  bird  has  been  found 
to  be  abundant,  the  nest  is  said  to  be  usually  placed  in  the  low 
willow  bushes  of  those  latitudes.  The  nest  and  eggs  are  too 
well  known  to  require  description ;  but  Mr.  Henshaw  has  left  a 
memorandum  that  the  eggs  he  took  in  the  West  were  all  pure 
white  in  the  ground  color,  lacking  the  slight  greenish  shade 
observed  in  those  laid  in  the  Eastern  States. 

This  Warbler  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  birds  most 
frequently  victimized  by  the  Oow  Bunting,  and  has  become  cel- 
ebrated for  the  resolution  with  which  it  refuses  to  incubate  the 
alien  egg,  as  well  as  for  the  sagacity  and  determination  it  dis- 
plays in  making  shift  to  avoid  the  hateful  imposition,  even  to 
the  length  of  sacrificing  its  own  eggs  and  giving  up  its  nest. 
17  b  o 
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It  frequently  constructs  a  two-story  nest,  leaving  the  Banting's 
egg  in  the  cellar j  and  at  least  one  instance  is  recorded  of  the 
repetition  of  this  laborious  and  disagreeable  work,  resulting  in 
a  three-story  nest  seme  seven  inches  deep,  with  a  Oowbird's  egg 
in  each  of  the  two  lower  compartments. 

Hermit  Warbler 

Dendrceca  Occident*!!* 

SylTla  OCeJdentalli,  Town.  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  Tii.  1837, 190  (Columbia  Hirer)  j  viiL  1839, 

153.— Aud.  OB.  t.  1839, 55,  pi.  395, 1 3, 4. 
SylTieoU  oeelientalift,  Bp.  CGI*  1838,  83.— And.  Syn.  1839,  80.— KutL  Man.  L  3d  ed.  1840, 

445.— Aud.  BA.  ii  1841, 00,  pL  93.— Bp.  CA.  i.  1850, 306. 

MnlotllU  oeeldeatalls,  Gray,  O.  of  B.  i.  1848, 196.  

DendrolCft  OCdieatallS,  Bd.  BNA.  1858,  368.— Coop,  d  Buck.  NHWT.  I860,  178.— BABer. 

AR186^183.— B.B.««  it  NAB.  L  187^266,  pL  12,1 5.-ff«ua.Li»tR  Aria.  1875,15*.- 

Hensh.  Zool.  ExpL  W.  100  Merid.  1876,  SOL 
Dendroea  occidental!*,  Omim,  Ibia,  3d  ser.  11865,  163  (Arlsona).-&*  Ibid.  89  (critical)— 

Salv.  Ibis,  3d  aer.  ii.  1866, 191  (Gnatomala).— Obtiaf,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  xviii.  1966, 69  (Fort 

Whipple).— £und.Oefv.K.  Vet- Akad.  Fdrh.  iii  1869,  611.-Ooop.  B.  CaL  L 1870, 93.- 

dowel,  Key,  1873, 97.— (hop.  Am.  Nat  Till  1874, 16. 
Deadraca  peridental!*,  (hop.  Am.  Nat  iii  1869. 480. 
Dendreea  chrysoparla,  ScL  PZS.  1863, 19  (La  Panda).   (Not  of  PZS.  i860, 996.)— &L  Cat 

AB.  1863, 358  (La  Parada). 
Dendraca  ntTelyeiitrls,  Salv.  PZS.  1863;  187,  pL  34,  1 8  (San  Geronimo,  Guatemala). 
Hermit  Warbler,  Western  Warbler,  Author*. 

Hab.— In  the  United  States,  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific.  Sonth 
through  Mexico  to  Guatemala. 

Ch.  sp. — <J  Suprd,  cinerea,  olivaceo  tineta,  nigro  striata,  infrb 
alba;  capiteflavo,  nigro  notato,  jugulo  et  guld  nigris. 

$ ,  adult :  Above  ashy-gray,  tinged  with  olive,  especially  on  the  rump,  and 
closely  streaked  with  black ;  beluw  white.  Top  and  sides  of  head  rich  yellow, 
the  former  with  transverse  black  markings.  Central  line  of  chin,  throat,  and 
jngnlnm  black,  ending  on  the  breast  with  a  sharp  convex  outline,  contrasted 
with  the  adjoining  white.  Wings  and  tail  as  in  virens.  Bill  black.  Length, 
4*-5;  extent,  7* ;  wing,  2f-8f ;  tail,  2fr-2*;  tarsus,  f-f ;  bill,  f. 

$ ,  adult :  This  sex,  unknown  to  me,  is  described  as  similar  to  the  male, 
bnt  darker  gray  above,  with  the  yellow  of  the  head  less  extended,  and  the 
throat  whitish,  spotted  with  dusky. 

Yonng :  Upper  parts  olivaceous-ash,  and  the  yellow  of  the  top  of  the 
head  overlaid  with  olive*  Sides  of  the  head  pretty  clear  yellow,  fading 
gradually  into  the  white  of  the  throat.  No  black  on  the  throat.  White  of 
the  under  parts  faintly  brownish-tinged,  and  sides  with  obsolete  streaks. 

There  is  every  gradation  between  the  stages  above  described.  The  very 
earliest  plumage  is  probably  still  nnknown.  In  a  September  specimen  of 
mine,  taken  at  Fort  Whipple  in  1864,  the  dusky  olive  extends  over  all  the 
upper  parts,  tinging  the  ashy  of  the  lower  back,  and  reaching  on  the  crown 
nearly  to  the  bill,  where  it  gradually  lightens  by  admixture  of  yellow;  the 
sides  of  the  head  are  clear  yellow,  soiled  with  some  olivaceous :  chin  and 
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throat  the  same,  fading  on  the  breast  into  the  dnll  white  of  the  other  under 
parte ;  sides  with  obsolete  streak*,  and  a  slight  grayish-olive  wash.  There 
is  no  black  whatever  abont  the  head  or  throat,  and  the  blackish  streaks  of 
the  back  are  obsolete.  The  wings  are  twice  barred  with  the  conspicuous 
white  tips  of  the  greater  and  median  wing-coverts. 

On  the  technical  questions  involved  in  the  consideration  of  D.  chrysoparia 
and  D.  niveiventria,  see  especially  Ibis,  1865,  87. 

MY  own  experience  with  this  Warbler  in  the  field  is  limited 
to  the  summary  shooting  of  one,  before  I  knew  what  it 
was,  in  some  thick  scrub-oak  bushes  near  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona, 
September  3, 1864.  In  the  same  Territory,  Mr.  Henshaw  lately 
collected  a  series  of  specimens  during  August  and  September, 
finding  the  birds  in  such  close  association  with  Townsend's 
Warblers,  and  so  similar  in  habits  and  general  appearance,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  two  species  at  the  distance 
at  which  they  were  usually  seen.  The  bird  appears  to  be  only 
a  migrant  in  the  Colorado  Basin  :  it  passes  into  Mexico  in  the 
fall,  along  with  various  other  Warblers,  and  proceeds  in  some 
cases  at  least  as  far  south  as  Guatemala,  always  showing  an 
attachment  to  high  pine-clad  regions,  like  those  of  the  far  north, 
where  it  was  originally  discovered  many  years  since  by  Nuttall 
and  Townsend.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  breeds  in  the  south- 
erly portion  of  our  territory;  but  this  lack  of  positive  evidence 
to  such  effect  does  not  prevent  my  surmise  that  it  will,  sooner 
or  later,  be  shown  to  inhabit  the  higher  pine  belts  of  the  Colo- 
rado watershed,  where  it  is  now  only  known  as  a  migrant.  We 
have  very  little  information  respecting  its  habits ;  in  fact,  noth- 
ing beyond  our  knowledge  of  its  geographical  distribution  and 
general  movements  has  been  added  to  the  memoranda  which 
its  discoverers  left  us.  Mr.  Townsend  shot  his  birds,  a  pair,  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1835,  near  Fort  Vancouver,  whilst  they  were 
flattering  through  the  depths  of  the  pine  woods  in  search  of  in- 
sects ;  he  saw  them  hanging  from  the  twigs  like  Titmice,  and 
thought  that  their  notes  resembled  those  of  the  Black-throated 
Blue  Warbler.  Mr.  Nuttall's  notice  is  more  extended,  and  fur- 
nished the  basis  of  the  name  " Hermit"  Warbler,  given  in  con- 
sequence of  what  he  calls  the  "  eremitic  predilection "  of  the 
bird.  He  observed  it  with  difficulty  in  the  tops  of  the  pine 
trees,  where  it  searches  for  its  food,  and  where,  he  had  no  doubt, 
the  nest  would  also  be  found.  "  Its  song  *,  he  continues,  "  fire* 
quoitly  heard  from  the  same  place,  at  very  regular  intervals, 
for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time,  is  a  soft,  moody,  faint,  and  monot- 
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onous  note,  apparently  delivered  chiefly  when  the  bird  is  at  rest 
on  some  lofty  twig,  and  within  convenient  bearing  of  its  mate 
and  only  companion  of  the  wilderness." 

Dr.  George  Snckley  later  confirmed  these  accounts  of  the  in- 
accessible nature  of  the  bird's  favorite  haunts,  he  having  found 
it  difficult  to  reach  them  with  fine  shot  in  the  tops  of  the  lofty 
fir-trees,  where  they  spent  most  of  their  time.  All  these  reports 
indicate  that  the  anchorites  were  in  their  summer  homes,  and 
inform  us  of  at  least  one  portion  of  the  country  in  which  they 
do  breed,  thongh  we  must  be  slow  to  assert  that  they  may  Dot 
also  breed  elsewhere  under  different  conditions.  My  specimen, 
as  I  distinctly  remember,  was  hopping  about  in  a  bush  close  to 
the  ground,  showing  that  the  habits  of  the  species  are  not  the 
same  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Townscnd's  Warbler 

Deadreeea  towneendl 

Sylvia  tOWBJMfldl,  "NutL",  Town*.  Jonrn.  Phil*.  Aoad.  vii  1837, 191  (Columbia BItwj- 

Aud  OR  v.  1839, 36,  pL  393,  £  L 
SjlTleol*  tOWMendl,  Bp.  COL.  1838, 83.-4«d.  Syn.  1839,  M.—JTuft  Man.  i  8d  ed.  1840, 446.- 

A  wL  BA.  it  1841, 59,  pi.  94.— Bp.  C  A.  L  1850, 308. 
DeBdFOlcatOWnMB4l,SeL  PZS.  1858,395,898;  1859, 374  (Oaxaoa).— £.£.*£.  NAB.1. 1874, 865, 

pL  12, 1 5.—H*n*k.  List  B.  Aria,  1875, 150.— H*n*h.  ZooL  ExpL  W.  100  Merld.  1876,  980. 
DcndNBOA  tOWBSeadl,  Oou**,  Ibla,  8d  Mr.  L 1885, 163  (Ariaona).- At.  Ibla,  L  M  Mr.  1015, 89 

(orltical).— Sund.  Oefr.  K.  Vet- Akad.  Fdrh.  111.  1869, 610. 
Sylvia  teWMOBdtl,  Town*.  Joarn.  Phil*.  Aoad.  vilL  1839, 153. 
Malotllte  tOWBfteadll,  Gray,  G.  of  B.i.  1848, 196. 
Deidrole*  tOWBMBdll,  Bd.  BN A.  1858,  869.— &  <*  S.  Ibla,  L 1859, 11  (Guatemala).-OK>p.  d 

8wM  NHWT.  1860,  179.— Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1865,  185.— Turnb.  B.  S.  Penn.  1869, 53,  fl*; 

Phtla.  ed.  48  (Pennaylvania). 
Dendr«M»  tomtSCBdll,  Chop.  B.  CaL  L 1870, 91,  fig.— (hue*,  Key,  1878,  98.— Coop.  Am.  VtL 

viil.1874,16. 
BylvtCOlB  tOWMeadll,  Ftntek,  Abh.  Nat  ill.  1878, 35  (Alaska). 
SylTla  ■eUBOOftUta,  "JKdkt",  "Brandt,  Io.  Ined.  Boato-Aa.  pi.  L  f.  5,  9  "  (/id*  Ftosfia). 
TowBMBd't  Wood-Warbler,  Towueiid's  Warbler,  Author*. 

Hab. — Rooky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  from  Alaska  to  Guatemala.  (A 
stray  specimen  taken  near  Philadelphia.) 

Gh.  sp. — cf  8uprb  flavoviridis,  nigro  striata;  infra  antici 
flava,  postici  alba,  jugulo  pcctore  lateribusque  nigro  striate,  lateri- 
bus  capitis  nigris  flavo  circumcinctis.  9  jugulo  flavo  intertineto 
fet  auricularibus  viridibus  f). 

£ ,  adult :  Entire  upper  parts  yellowish-olive,  rather  darker  than  in  tiww, 
everywhere  streaked  with  black,  especially  on  the  crown,  where  the  black 
usually  predominates ;  no  hidden  yellow  on  the  crown.  Sides  of  the  bead 
bright  yellow,  enclosing  a  large  black  patch,  constituted  by  the  lores  and  or- 
bital and  auricular  region,  in  which  the  yellow  eyelids  appear.  Chin,  throat, 
breast,  and  sides  part  way,  yellow,  the  jugulum  black ;  the  sides  of  the 
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breast  and  of  the  body  streaked  with  black.  Under  wing-ooverts,  belly, 
flanks,  and  eriasam  white,  the  two  latter  slightly  shaded  and  streaked  with 
dusky.  Wings  crossed  with  two  white  bands,  that  of  the  median  coverts 
broadest.  Wings  and  tail  fuscous,  the  former  with  pale  edgings,  the  latter 
having  two  or  three  onter  feathers  largely  blotched  with  white.  Bill  and 
feet  blackish  horn-color.    Length,  about  5 ;  extent,  7£-6 ;  wing,  2±-2J ;  tail,  2. 

9:  Like  the  £,  bnt  the  blaok  of  the  jugulum  mixed  with  yellow  (and 
that  on  the  sides  of  the  head  mixed  with  or  replaced  by  olive  f ). 

Young:  Shade  of  the  upper  parts  slight  brownish,  and  the  black  streaks 
slight,  obsolete,  or  wanting.  The  dark  patch  on  the  side  of  the  head  oliva- 
ceous, like  the  back.    No  continuous  blaok  on  the  jugulum. 

Autumnal  adults  show  various  gradations  between  the  characters  of  the 
old  and  yonng.  The  species  is  very  closely  related  to  D.  viren8,  of  which  it 
is  the  Western  representative.  Adult  males  are  readily  distinguished  by  the 
darker  greenish  upper  pArte,  conspicuously  streaked,  especially  on  the  head, 
with  black ;  the  black  cheeks  and  anriculars ;  black  of  jugulum  not  reaching 
anteriorly  to  the  bill,  and  the  surrounding  yellow  spreading  on  the  breast 
back  of  the  black.  Young  birds  are  not.  so  easily  discriminated,  however ; 
but  there  are  usually  traces  at  least  of  the  blaok  streaks  on  the  upper  parts : 
there  is  no  concealed  yellow  on  the  crown ;  the  yellow  of  the  under  parts, 
quite  as  bright  as  in  the  adult,  extends  far  along  the  breast,  behind  that 
part  where  it  veils  the  black. 

The  fledgling  state  of  this  species  is  unknown,  and  some  of  the  characters 
ascribed  to  the  female  should  be  attested  by  further  material. 

TOWNSEND'S  Warbler  is  another  species  respecting  which 
onr  knowledge  is  limited,  and  does  not  include  any  infor- 
mation respecting  the  nest  or  eggs.  It  is  one  of  the  many  dis- 
coveries made  during  Nuttall  and  Townsend's  journey  to  the 
Pacific — an  adventurous  and  toilsome  pilgrimage  for  the  pur- 
poses of  science,  fraught  with  interest  to  all  lovers  of  nature,  and 
greatly  redounding  to  the  advantage  of  botany  and  ornithology. 
The  gist  of  their  notices,  which  long  remained  our  only  source 
of  information,  is  that  they  found  the  bird  migrating  through 
the  coniferous  forests  of  the  Columbia  Biver  region.  This  ob- 
servation long  remained  unverified ;  but  we  have  late  advices 
of  the  bird  from  Alaska,  as  far  north  at  least  as  Sitka.  The 
foil  extent  of  its  breeding  range  is  not  yet  ascertained ;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  pine  belts  of  the  monntains  of  the 
West,  from  the  latitudes  even  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  will 
in  the  end  be  found  to  shelter  these  birds  in  summer.  During 
September,  they  are  commonly  seen  migrating  through  the  Col- 
orado region,  and  in  some  situations  have  been  observed  iu 
considerable  numbers.  They  press  on  through  Mexico,  and  find 
a  winter  home,  in  some  cases  at  least,  as  far  south  as  Guate- 
mala.   There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  auy  of  them  remain 
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with  as  through  the  winter.  Dr.  Brewer,  indeed,  says  that  Dr. 
Cooper  saw  one  at  Sboalwater  Bay  in  December;  bnt  on  turning 
to  both  of  Dr.  Cooper's  works  in  which  this  species  is  men- 
tioned, I  find  that  he  only  saw  at  Shoal  water  what  he  "  supposed 
to  be  this  species  ",  and  did  not  secure  the  specimen.  The  same 
gentleman's  statement  that  he  shot  two  specimens  in  November, 
1855,  in  Santa  Clara  County,  California,  furnishes,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  the  record  of  the  latest  lingering  of  the  species  over 
our  border.  All  of  Mr.  Henshaw's  Arizona  specimens  were 
taken  in  September,  during  the  migration.  Mr.  C.  E.  Aiken's 
Colorado  examples  were  procured  in  August  and  September. 
The  extralimital  records,  from  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
relate,  probably  without  exception,  to  occurrences  in  winter  or 
during  the  migration.  We  have  consequently  in  this  species  a 
bird  which  occupies  the  United  States  in  summer  from  Colorado 
to  Sitka,  breeding  in  an  unascertained  portion  of  such  extent 
of  country  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  and  which 
late  in  the  fall  entirely  withdraws  from  the  United  States  to 
winter  in  Mexico  and  Central  America.  The  date  of  its  return 
in  spring  over  our  border  is  not  known.  I  have  already  indi- 
cated what  I  presume  to  be  its  actual  breeding  range.  In  the 
summer,  it  is  confined  to  the  pine  regions,  at  high  elevations  in 
southerly  districts,  but  down  to  sea-level  in  the  farther  north. 
During  the  migrations,  it  is  much  more  generally  dispersed ; 
for  Dr.  Cooper  has  observed  it  among  low  willows  and  other 
bushes. 

In  tracing  its  distribution  and  migrations,  we  should  not  over- 
look the  unexpected  occurrence  of  this  bird,  in  one  exceptional 
instance,  near  Philadelphia,  as  attested  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  W.  P. 
Turnbull,  in  his  elegant  little  treatise  upon  the  Birds  of  East 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  A  full-plumaged  male  was  shot 
in  Chester  County,  near  the  Brandy  wine,  on  the  12th  of  May, 
1868,  and  preserved  in  his  collection. 

Mr.  Henshaw  has  left  more  copious  notes  than  any  other 
writer  whom  I  have  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  article— 
for  I  never  saw  the  bird  alive,  and  have  nothing  of  my  own  to 
contribute  to  its  history.  He  found  these  Warblers  numerous  at 
Mount  Graham,  in  Arizona,  during  the  month  of  September, 
though  he  experienced  some  difficulty  in  securing  specimens,  as 
the  birds  kept  in  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  where  only  occa- 
sional glimpses  rewarded  the  perseverance  with  which  he 
endeavored  to  mark  them  as  they  dashed  out  after  insects,  or 
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flew  from  tree  to  tree  in  their  ceaseless  migratory  coarse.  At 
this  time  and  place,  they  were  not  among  pines,  but  in  forests 
of  spruce  and  fir,  and  their  flights  seemed  to  be  regulated  some- 
what by  the  presence  or  absence  of  these  kinds  of  conifers. 
Their  motions  were  extremely  rapid ;  a  moment  spent  in  thread- 
ing the  mazes  of  the  interlaced  branches, —a  few  harried  sweeps 
about  the  ends  of  the  limbs,  and  they  were  off  to  the  next  tree 
to  repeat  snch  actions  till  lost  sight  of  in  the  density  of  the 
forest  Their  only  note  at  this  season  was  the  chipping  soand 
which  many  Warblers  utter.  The  writer  concludes  with  the  re- 
mark, that  though  he  obtained  no  evidence  that  the  birds  breed 
in  Arizona,  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  mountain  fastnesses 
of  that  Territory  should  not  offer  a  congenial  summer  home. 

Black-throated  Gray  Warbler 


SjlTia  nlgntMM,  Town*  Jonrn.  Phil*  Acad.  vii.  1837,  191  (Columbia  Elver)  j  viii.1833, 

VS.— Town*.  Xarr.  1899, 341-— And  OR  v.  1839, 57,  pL  395. 
YflmlTtM  algMMMS,  Bp.  CGI*  1838,  ZL.—N*tL  Han.  i.  9d  ed.  1840, 471. 
fylricola  nigrescent,  Aud.  Syn.  1839, 60.— And.  BA.  1L 1841, 88,  pL  94. -Bp.  CA.  1 1850, 308. 
MnlodlU  nlgreseens,  Gray,  G.  of  B.  L 1848, 196. 
IkhmsaBtas  nigrescent,  Oab.  MH.  i  1850,  so. 
Demtotesslgresceas,  JBd  BSA.  1858, 270.— -SW.  PZ8.  1858, 295, 298  (Oaxaoa).— 86L  PZ8. 1859, 

374  (Oaxaoa).— Henry,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  zL  1859, 106  (New  Mezloo).— Heerm.  PRRB.  z. 

1859,40.— a<*  &NHWT.  I860, 180.— J9d  Ives's  Rep.  Cola  pt  vi.  1861,  5,-Bd.  Rev. 

AB.  1865, 188.— <0*nUcA.  Mem.  Bost.  Soa  i.  1809,  547  (Otisaba).— Aikm,  Pr.  Boat  Soo. 

zr.  1672, 197  (Colorado).— B.  B.dR.  NAB.  L 1874, 258,  pi.  12, 1  & 
tataee*  nlgreseens,  aW.  Cat.  1869, 30  (Oexaea).— Owm,  Ibis,  1865, 163  (Arisona).— Oimcat, 

Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  xriii.  I860, 69  (Arizona). -Amd.  Offv.  K.  Vet-Akad.  Fdrh.  11L1809, 

610— Covet,  Key,  1879, 98.— Ooop.  Am.  Nat.  Till.  1874, 16,— 0<mut  BNw\  1874, 55, 232.— 

#efc  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xviL  1875,  357  (Cuba). 
1  BjlYla  pnlnennUi,  Omith.  Oomm.  Joarn.  Phila.  Acad.  viL  1837, 193  (deter.  nulla). 
r  SylrlcoU  trtetls,  Nutt  Man.  L  2d  ed.  1840, 472  (scarcely  identifiable). 
SjlTla  bslsell,  Gir.  16  Sp.  Tex.  B.  1841,  foL  11,  pL  3, 1 1  ( o ). 
SylTicela  nigricans,  Homy,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  tIL  1855, 309  (New  Mexico). 
Black-tbronlei  Gray  [or  Qrey]  Warbler,  Author* 

Hab. — Rooky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  United  States;  and  sooth  into 
Mexico  in  winter.  Not  yet  recorded  north  of  the  United  States.  Breeds  in 
suitable  places  throughout  its  United  States  range.    Winters  extralimitaL 

Oh.  sp. —  $  Suprd,  cceruleocinerea,  dor  so  medio  nigro  striate; 
oaptte  toto  etjugulo  nigris,  mactUd  ante  oculum  flavd,  strigis  post- 
oculari  et  maxillari  aUris;  infrd,  alba,  lateribus  nigro  striate. 

& ,  adult :  Above  bluish-ash,  the  interscapular  region,  and  usually  also  the 
tipper  tail-coverts,  streaked  with  black.  Below,  from  the  breast,  pure  white, 
the  sides  streaked  with  black.  Entire  head,  with  ehin  and  throat,  black; 
a  sharply-defined  yellow  spot  before  the  eye,  a  broad  white  stripe  behind  the 
eye,  and  a  long  white  maxillary  stripe  widening  behind  from  the  corner  of 
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the  bill  to  tbe  side  of  the  neck.  Wings  fnsoons,  with  ranch  whitish  edging, 
and  crossed  with  two  broad  white  ban  on  the  ends  of  tbe  greater  and  median 
coverts.  Tail  like  the  wings,  the  three  lateral  feathers  mosll y  white,  except 
on  the  outer  webs,  the  fourth  with  a  white  blotch.  Bill  and  feet  black. 
Sue  of  tbe  last. 

2 :  Like  the  male,  hat  the  black  of  the  crown  mixed  with  the  ashy  of  the 
back,  and  that  of  the  throat  veiled  with  white  tips  of  the  feathers. 

Young :  Like  the  8  >  bat  the  crown  almost  entirely  like  the  back,  and  the 
black  of  tbe  throat  still  more  hidden.  Back  not  streaked.  Lees  white  on 
the  tail.    Bill  not  entirely  black. 

This  species  varies  but  little,  and  chiefly  in  the  intensity  and  parity  of  the 
black  of  the  fore  parts.  Antamnal  specimens  of  either  sex  are  found  in 
every  stage  between  the  extremes  above  described.  In  very  immature  birds, 
the  back  has  sometimes  a  slight  brownish  cast.  The  curious  little  yellow 
spot  appears  at  a  very  early  age ;  I  have  never  seen  it  wanting.  Tbe  fledg- 
ling stage  I  have  not  seen,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  known. 

HERE  is  the  third  Dendraca  discovered  by  the  indefatiga- 
ble travellers  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  in  speaking 
of  the  two  preceding  species.    TowDseod 
gives  it  as  abundant  in  the  forests  of  the 
[  Columbia,  where  be  says  that  it  remains 
until  very  late  in  the  fall,  and  builds  a 
nest  of  flbrons  green  moss  suspended  be- 
tween two  small  twigs  among  tbe  upper 
branches  of  the  oak.    Nuttall  states  that 
fio.  m.— Biaokthrostod  Qnj  it  is  seen  to  arrive  in  the  same  region  early 
w  in  Hay,  and  infers  that  it  breeds  there 

from  tbe  character  of  the  notes  that  he  beard  it  atter.  "On 
tbe  23d  of  May,"  he  continues,  "  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  heark- 
ening to  the  delicate  bat  monotonous  song  of  this  bird,  as  he 
busily  and  intently  searched  every  leafy  bongh  and  expanding 
bnd  for  larva)  and  insects  in  a  spreading  oak,  from  whence  he 
delivered  his  solitary  note.  Sometimes  he  remained  a  minute 
or  two  stationary,  but  more  generally  continued  bis  quest  for 
prey.  His  song,  at  short  and  regular  intervals,  seemed  like 
'( shee  H  shay  t  shaitshee,  varying  the  feeble  sound  very  little,  and 
with  the  concluding  note  somewhat  slenderly  and  plaintively 
raised." 

It  was  a  good  many  years  before  we  heard  of  this  Warbler 
again.  Meanwhile,  the  systematists  were  busy  with  its  name, 
much  as  usual,  bandying  the  bird  about  from  one  genus  to 
another,  but  adding  nothing  whatever  to  onr  real  knowledge. 
Drs.  Cooper  and  Suckley  met  with  it  in  the  original  locality,  or 
at  least  in  the  same  general  area,  and  the  latter  notes  that  it 
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generally  arrives  from  the  south  early  in  April,  is  commonly 
found  in  oak  forests,  and  is  rather  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Steilacoom.  Dr.  Oooper  saw  a  pair  at  Paget  Sonud  which 
seemed  to  have  a  nest,  bnt  he  did  not  succeed  in  finding  it 
About  the  time  that  these  observations  were  made,  we  had 
sodden  word  of  the  species  from  a  distant  point  in  Mexico ;  for 
H.  A.  Boucard  secured  specimens  in  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  as  Dr. 
Sclater  soon  recorded.  To  this  very  day  these  advices  remain 
the  northernmost  and  about  the  most  southerly  we  have ;  for 
the  Black-throated  Gray  has  never  been  traced  north  of  the 
region  in  which  it  was  originally  discovered,  nor  yet  through 
Mexico  into  Central  America.  Prof.  F.  Sumiohrast  has,  how* 
ever,  taken  it  in  Orizaba ;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose 
that  its  actual  range  is  not  less  exteusive  than  that  of  either 
oecidentalis  or  toumsendi.  As  to  its  longitudinal  dispersion,  we 
simply  note  its  spread  in  suitable  forest-clad  country  from  the 
eastern  bases  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
may  next  endeavor  to  trace  its  movements  within  this  area  from 
the  rather  fragmentary  indicia  we  command. 

In  California,  the  late  Dr.  A.  L.  Heermann  took  a  few  speci- 
mens near  Sacramento  City,  and  also  on  the  mountain  range 
between  the  Calaveras  and  Mokelumne  Rivers,  during  the  au- 
tumnal migration  of  1852,  when  the  bird  was  found  gleaning 
its  insect  food  in  the  upper  branches  of  oak  trees,  and  had  notes 
which  the  observer  likened  to  those  of  a  locust.  Iu  the  same 
State,  the  birds  appeared  to  Dr.  Cooper  to  reach  San  Diego 
about  the  20th  of  April,  in  small  flocks,  migrating  northward, 
and  were  not  seen  after  this  month.  Dr.  Suokley's  remark  of 
their  coming  so  much  farther  north  in  the  beginning  of  the 
same  month  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  experiences  of 
others,  and  I  suspect  he  may  have  meant  to  say  May,  not  April. 
Daring  their  passage  across  California,  according  to  Dr.  Cooper, 
the  birds  haunt  low  bushes  along  the  coast;  but  afterward, 
he  says,  they  take  to  the  deciduous  oaks  when  the  leaves  begin 
to  grow,  early  in  May,  at  which  time  the  birds  reach  tbe  Colum- 
bia River.  This  record  of  migration  squares  as  to  date  with 
what  is  known  of  the  movements  of  the  species  iu  other  longi- 
tudes; but  the  supposed  absence  of  the  bird  from  California 
after  April  must  bo  cautiously  regarded. 

For  we  have  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  Black-throated  Cray 
nestles  all  through  the  mountains  of  corresponding  latitudes 
east  of  California.    And  first  for  my  own  observations,  made 
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at  Fort  Whipple  daring  two  seasons.  I  found  the  bird  common 
there  in  the  pine  forests,  and  especially  numerous  during  the 
migrations;  but  it  was  also  seen  through  the  summer,  and  un- 
questionably breeds  in  that  locality.  It  was  first  observed  about 
the  20th  of  April,  and  did  not  entirely  disappear  until  toward 
October.  I  generally  saw  it  skipping  with  great  agility  through 
the  tops  of  lofty  pines,  at  such  height  that  I  could  scarcely  tell 
what  bird  it  was  until  some  well-directed  shot,  perhaps  after  a 
tedious  poking  about  with  the  gun  held  almost  vertically  upon 
my  shoulder,  brought  my  victim  dropping  by  stages*  from  one 
limb  to  another,  and  then  with  a  long  whirl  through  the  clear 
space  between  the  lower  branches  to  the  ground,  sometimes  at 
my  very  feet.  My  later  spring  specimens  were  some  of  them 
in  full  nuptial  attire,  and  the  queer  scraping  notes'which  I  sup- 
posed to  come  from  this  species  not  seldom  descended  from  the 
leafy  canopy  where  the  endless  chirpings  of  the  Nuthatches, 
Titmice,  and  other  little  birds  were  mingled  with  the  rappings 
of  the  Woodpeckers  and  the  harsh,  sudden  outcries  of  the 
rowdyish  Jays. 

In  the  autumn,  these  Warblers  appeared,  of  course,  in  larger 
numbers,  their  ranks  being  recruited  by  new  comers  from  the 
north,  en  route  to  Mexico,  land  of  the  mezquite  and  of  "  war's 
revolution";  and  at  the  same  season  they  were  also  more  gener- 
ally dispersed  over  the  country,  on  the  hillsides  clad  with  scrub 
oak,  and  even  along  the  willow-fringed  mountain-streams.  Mr. 
Henshaw's  observations,  very  recently  made  at  corresponding 
latitudes  in  New  Mexico,  agree  with  mine.  He  found  the 
birds  in  June  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico,  where 
they  frequented  the  growths  of  pinones  and  cedars  that  cov- 
ered the  dry  foot-hills.  The  males  were  then  in  worn  plum- 
age, as  if  already  breeding — an  indication  confirmed  by  the 
non-appearance  of  the  females,  who  were  no  doubt  too  assid- 
uous in  their  housekeeping  to  come  much  in  the  collector's 
way.  Mr.  Bidgway  had  already  found  these  birds  in  the  East 
Humboldt  Mountains  of  Nevada,  under  precisely  similar  con- 
ditions ;  there  they  were  abundant  in  pifion  and  cedar  thickets, 
where  they  certainly  had  bred,  for  he  saw  families  of  young 
following  their  parents  in  July  and  August.  In  Colorado,  says 
Mr.  Aiken,  the  birds  are  rather  rare  migrants,  a  few  probably 
remaining  to  breed ;  they  frequent  mesas  and  foot-hills  covered 
with  low  scrubby  piSon,  making  their  appearance  about  the  first 
of  May,  when  the  males  precede  the  females  by  a  few  days,  and 
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are  heard  at  frequent  intervals  to  rehearse  their  carious  love- 
80Dgs  as  they  wage  their  war  of  extermination  against  insects 
on  every  leaf  and  limb. 

From  such  data  as  these,  representing  nearly  all  that  is  posi- 
tively known  respecting  this  bird,  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  oat 
its  movements  and  mode  of  life— to  see  how,  entering  oar  ter- 
ritory from  the  south  in  April,  it  disperses  to  breed  over  all  the 
coniferous  regions  of  the  West,  at  the  higher  altitudes  only  in 
the  south,  bat  down  to  the  general  level  of  the  country  in  re- 
gions farther  north ;  how  it  returns  to  its  winter  home,  trooping 
through  the  whole  country  irrespective,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
the  kind  of  forest  vegetation  it  may  encounter;  how  diligently 
it  forages  for  its  insect  prey,  and  with  what  repetition  the  emo- 
tions of  the  nuptial  hours  are  expressed.  Such  are  traits  that 
nearly  all  Warblers  share ;  bat  the  observant  ornithologist  finds 
ample  room  to  enlarge  his  experiences  and  increase  his  sources 
of  thoughtful  pleasure  in  noting  those  nice  points  which,  like 
the  touches  of  color  upon  the  plumage,  stamp  an  individuality 
upon  each  member  of  this  attractive  group  of  birds. 

Ccerulean  Warbler 


SylTll  CHllM,  Wilt.  "  AO.  iL  1810, 141,  pL  17,  f.  5  ". 

6jMe*l*  cerate*,  "At/WM.  "ed.  WiU  1833;— "— Bp.  COL.  1838, 93.— Bp.CA.L  1850, 

308.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1864, 1865, 438  (Miaeouri). 
tttawpfcu  aoralMU,  BeL  PZS.  1857, 18  (BogotA) ;  1858, 64  (RioNapo)— tfwuC  J.  1  a  1809, 

177  (Cob*). 
Dertrotca  aerate*,  Bd.  BNA.  1858,  S90.-GundL  J.  I  0. 1861, 396  (Cuba).— Barn.  Smiths. 

Sep.  for  1860. 1861, 436— Bd  Rev.  AB.  1885,  m.-Trippe,  Am.  Nat  IL  1868, 176— Brew. 

Am.  Nat  tL  1873. 483.— Oundl  J.  f.  0. 1873, 414  (Cuba).— A  B.4B.  NAB.  i.  1874,  935, 

pL  13,  f.  10, 1  l/-JJ«w.  Pr.  Boat  Boo.  xvii.  1875,  451  (denied  to  New  England).— Heneh. 

ZooL  BxpL  W.  100  Merld.  1875, 196  (Denver,  Colo.). 
DcaiTM  cerate*,  86L  Cat.  AR 1869, 31.-&  4  8.  PZ&  1864, 347  (Panama).— (fctw,  Pr.  Eas. 

Intt  t.  1868, 874.    8%nd.  Oef  v.  K.  Vet-Akad.  Forh.  UL  I860, 614.— A  4  &  PZS.  1870, 836 

(Hooduraa).— Salv.  PZ&  1870, 183  (Veragua).— ifln,  Am.  Nat  v.  1871, 6,-AUen,  Am. 

Nat  vi.  1879;  965.— Scott,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xv.  1879, 999.— Ooue*,  Key,  1879,  99.—Ridgv>. 

Am.  Nat  vii.  1873, 199.— Gentry,  Life-Hiat  L  J  876, 108.— Minot,  B.  N.  EngL  1877, 114.— 

PurdU,  BuIL  Nntt  Chib,  ii.  1877, 91  (Connecticut).— Merr.  Tr.  Conn.  Acad.  iv.  1877, 15 

(Cooneotiout,  two  inatancea). 
DeHl«cac«ral*,3Wppa,Pr.Boat8oc.xv.l873,att, 
Sjlria  easrate*,  Bp.  Joorn.  Phila.  Acad.  I  v.  1894,  193.— IftAt  "Praia- Vera.  Max.  V6g. 

1830, 9" ;  J.  t  a  18C3,  tt.—Thomps.  N.  H.  Vermont,  1853, 89, 
SylTteeU  esnlc*,  Rich.  Rep.  Brit  Assoc.  Adv.  ScL  for  1836, 1837, 179.— Aud.  Syn.  1839, 56.— 

And.  BA.  iL  1841, 45,  pi  86.— Woodh.  Sltgr.  Rep.  Zufii,  1853,  70.— JToy,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 

vi.  1853, 311  (Wiaconein).— Henry t  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  vli.  1855, 300.— Putn.  Pr.  Baa.  Intt 

L 1896, 907  (wrongly  attributed  to  Maaeachueetta).— FBK#,  Smith*.  Rep.  for  1858, 1850, 

969  (Nova  Scotia;  doubtful). 
UlittlUa  cerate*,  Gi*b.  Nomenc,  Av.  iL  187*  60L 
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DeniFOtca  cenUea,  Etnry,  Pr.  Phila.  Aead.  zL  1850, 10H— Torr.  Pr.  Ban.  Inst  iii.  1862, 156.- 

Turnb.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 95 ;  Phila.  ed.  18.— JBtfisA.  Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1674, 58  (Denver,  Colo.). 
DtBtroca  CUntles,  Lawr.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viL  1861, 389  (New  Granada).— Mcltorr.  Pr.  Em. 

Inst.  v.  1806,86  (Hamilton,  a  W.) Cow*,  Pr.  Boot  Soc  xii.  1868, 110.- Later.  Ann. 

Lye.  N.  Y.  ix.  I860,  WO.—Cotus,  BN  W.  1674, 56, S33.-Jouy,  Field  and  Fox  est,  iiL  n.  3, 

Sept  1877,  51  (Washington,  D.C.). 
Sylvia  Ml*,  WUs.  iii. 1811, 119,  pL  S7, 1 2,—SUph.  Gen.  ZooL  x.  1817, 657.— "T.  Kacy.  Heta.  ii. 

1823,  448.— Bp.  Jonrn.  Phila,  Acad.  iv.  1694,  197.— Bp.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  iL  1896* 

89.— JVutt.  Man.  i.  1839,  393.— And.  OB.  L  1839, 958,  pL  49.— Brew.  Jonrn.  Boot  Sot 

L  1837,  436  (Massachusetts— wrong). 
Payllepneuste  rtn,  Boie,  Isis,  1898, 391. 
Fermiyora  ran,  Jard. "  ed.  Wila.  1839  ". 
Mnlotilta  rara,  Gray,  G.  of  B.  L 1848, 196. 
Sylvia  aznrea,£topA.  Shaw's  GZ.  x.  1817,  653.— Bp.  Am.  Orn.  iL  1898,  S7,pLll,  f  «.-3p. 

Ann.  Lyo.  K.  Y.  a  1896,  85.— Kutt.  Man.  1. 1839,  407.— Aud.  OR  i.  1839, 955,  pL  48.- 

Town*.  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad.  wiiL  1839,  L53  (Oregon  f !). 
Hypothimis  UUN,  Boie,  Isis,  1898, 31& 
Sylvia  blfaselata,  Soy,  Long's  Exp.  R.  Mta.  L 1893, 170. 
Sylvia  popnlorum,  V.  Enoy.  Meth.  it  1893, 449,  n.  104.    (After  Wilson.) 
Fanvette  berylle,  F.  Enoy.  Meth.  ii.  1893, 448. 
Fanvette  des  Pcnplien,  V.  Enoy.  Meth.  iL  1893, 449. 
Fanvette  blenatre,  Le  Jfrifto,  Ois.  Canad.  1861, 199. 
Ccerniean,  Csjraleaa,  or  Cerulean  Warbler  or  Woed-Warbler,  Asare  Warbler,  Bis* 

green  Warbler,  White-throated  Blae  Warbler,  Authors, 

[Note.— OceruUa  and  caerxdea  are  not  distingnished ;  neither  are  cceruUa  and  coeruUa.— 
Note  that  the  "Caerulean  Warbler"  (MotaeiUa  or  Sylvia  c)  of  authors  before  Wilson  ii 
Polioptila,  not  Dendrcsoo.— See  p.  101.] 

Hab.— Eastern  North  America  to  the  Rooky  Mountains  in  the  latitude  of 
Colorado,  and  to  the  Lower  Missouri.  Rare  in  the  Atlantio  States;  authen- 
tic as  a  bird  of  New  England  (Connecticut,  Linsley,  Am.  Jonrn.  Soi.  xliv. 
1843,  — ;  Purdie,  Merriam,  II.  ««.  cc.).  Canada  West  (Xcllwraitk).  Coba 
(Gundlaeh) ;  no  other  West  Indian  record.  In  winter,  Central  and  portions 
of  South  America.    No  Mexican  record. 

Ch.  sp. —  8  Ccerulea,  doreo  medio  nigro  striate ;  infrd,  alba, 
pectore  lateribusque  fusco-cceruleo  striatis,  strigd  supereiliari  aXb&, 
alls  albo  bifasciatis^  reetricibue  lateraUbus  albo  notatis.  9  tire*- 
oens,  infrd,  sordide  flavo-albida,  alls  caud&que  sicut  in  mare. 

£,  adult:  Entire  upper  parts  sky-blue,  the  middle  of  Lho  back  streaked 
with  black ;  the  crown  usually  richer  and  also  with  dark  markings.  Below 
pure  white,  streaked  across  the  breast  and  along  the  sides  with  dusky  blue— 
the  breast-streaks  inclining  to  form  a  short  bar,  sometimes  interrupted  in 
the  middle.  Auriculars  dusky ;  edges  of  eyelids  aud  superciliary  line  white. 
Wings  blackish,  much  edged  externally  with  the  color  of  the  back,  the  inner 
webs  of  all  the  quills,  the  outer  webs  of  the  inner  secondaries,  and  two  broad 
bars  across  the  tips  of  the  greater  and  median  coverts,  white.  Tail  black, 
with  much  exterior  edging  of  the  color  of  the  back,  all  the  feathers,  eicept 
the  middle  pair,  with  small,  white,  subterminal  (pots  on  the  inner  webs. 
Length,  4-4};  wing,  2| ;  tail,  2  or  less. 

$,  adult:  Quite  different.  Upper  parts  dull  greenish,  with  more  or  leas 
grayish-blue  shade,  the  greenish  brightest  and  purest  on  the  crown.  Eye- 
lids, line  over  eye,  and  entire  under  parts  whitish,  more  or  lees  strongly  over- 
cast with  dull  greenish-yellow.  Wings  and  tail  dusky,  the  exterior  edgings 
of  the  color  of  the  back;  the  bars,  spots,  and  interior  edgings  white,  as  in 
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the  £.  The  female  is  curiously  similar  to  the  same  sex  of  D.  carulescen*, 
bat  in  the  latter  the  tail-epoto  are  different ;  there  are  no  white  wing-bars, 
tat  instead  there  is  a  small  whitish  spot  at  the  base  of  the  outer  primaries. 
The  autumual  plumage  of  the  adults  is  said  to  differ  in  no  wise  from  that 
of  the  spring.  Toung  males  are  said  to  be  much  like  the  adult  females,  but 
less  uniformly  greenish-blue  above  and  purer  white  below,  with  evident 
blackish  stripes  on  the  interscapulars  and  sides  of  the  head.  The  young 
female  resembles  the  adult  of  that  sex,  but  is  still  greener  above,  with  little 
or  no  blue,  and  quite  buffy-yellowish  below.  When  in  full  dress,  this  is  a 
very  pretty  bird,  there  being  something  peculiarly  tasteful  and  artistio  in 
the  simple  contrast  of  the  snowy- white  with  the  delicate  azure-blue,  without 
any  "  warm  "  color. 

HAVING  left  in  the  "  Birds  of  the  Northwest "  a  sketch  of 
the  general  geographical  distribution  of  this  species,  I 
resume  the  subject  chiefly  to  enter  into  detail  respecting  the 
western  limits  of  its  dispersion,  which  are  wider  than  is  com- 
monly supposed,  or  than  is  indicated  by  Dr.  Brewer's  latest 
contribution  to  its  history.  It  will  be  remembered  that  not  long 
after  Wilson's  original  notice  of  the  bird,  Thomas  Say  described 
it  under  the  name  of  Sylvia  bifasciata  in  Major  Long's  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  such  hint  of  its  westward 
exteusion  has  very  recently  been  verified  by  Mr.  Henshaw,  who 
saw  a  Warbler,  " unquestionably  of  this  species",  on  the  17th 
of  May,  whilst  he  was  collecting  in  the  vioiuity  of  Denver,  Col- 
orado. The  bird  had  not  previously  been  recognized  from  west 
of  the  Plains.  Woodhouse,  however,  gave  it  as  breeding  in 
abundance  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  Allen  as  common  about 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  These  are  the  principal  Western 
records.  For  though  it  is  true  that  Audubon  assigns  it  to  the 
"Columbia  River"  on  Townsendian  authority,  there  is  probably 
some  mistake  about  this — at  any  rate,  I  continue  to  discredit 
the  statement.  The  Mississippi  Valley,  in  a  broad  sense,  seems 
to  be  the  bird's  main  area  of  distribution,  where  only  is  it  at  all 
abundant  In  the  Atlantic  watershed,  it  is  certainly  one  of  our 
rarer  species,  though  apparently  of  general  dispersion ;  but 
there  is  now  no  doubt  that  it  enters  New  England.  Audubon, 
indeed,  ascribes  it  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  it  would  not  be  likely  to 
reach  that  island  without  passing  by  New  England.  Audubon 
says  explicitly,  "  the  northeastern  point  at  which  I  have  known 
it  to  be  procured  is  the  neighborhood  of  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia"; 
but  gives  no  authority  nor  any  circumstances  of  observation. 
Bo  long  ago  as  1837,  Dr.  Brewer  gave  "Sylvia  raran  as  a  bird 
of  Massachusetts,  and  for  many  years  the  species  has  been 
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currently  attributed  to  New  England,  by  myself  as  well  as  by 
others.  Nearly  all  the  later  citations  to  such  effect,  however, 
have  rested  npon  the  appearance  of  the  name  in  F.  W.  Put- 
nam's List  of  the  Birds  of  Essex  County,  Mass.,  published  in 
1856 j  bat  Dr.  Brewer  "  recently  ascertained  by  careful  enquiry  " 
that  the  species  Mr.  Putnam  had  in  view  was  the  Black-throated 
Bine  Warbler,  2>.  ccerulescens.  This  left  the  bird  without  au- 
thentic Massachusetts  record,  and  caused  Dr.  Brewer,  ignoring 
his  1837  announcement,  to  deny  the  bird  to  New  England  in 
1875.  In  1874,  in  the  "  Birds  of  the  Northwest",  I  simply  que 
ried  the  occurrence  of  the  species  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
considering  that  Linsley's  Connecticut  record  of  1843  needed 
confirmation,  though  my  other  sources  of  information,  such  as 
Lawrence's  New  York  List  of  1866,  left  me  in  no  real  doubt  of 
its  presence  in  the  Connecticut  Valley — a  fact  fully  confirmed 
by  Mr.  Purdie's  and  Mr.  Merriam's  respective  records  above 
cited.  The  only  authoritative  record  I  know  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  bird  north  of  our  boundary  is  that  above  cited,  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Mcllwraith,  of  Hamiltou,  Canada  West  In  the 
Middle  States,  the  Coerulean  Warbler  is  certainly  rare ;  it  is  so 
given  by  Dr.  Turnbull  for  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  Prentiss  and 
I  never  saw  it  alive  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  though  it  has 
been  got  iu  this  place  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  last  being 
an  instance  of  which  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  L.  P.  Jouy,  of  Wash- 
ington, who  happens  into  my  study  with  the  information,  by  a 
curious  coincidence,  as  1  pen  this  very  article  (October  16, 1877), 
and  who  published  the  case  in  the  number  of  "  Field  and  Forest" 
above  cited,  which  appeared  a  few  days  afterward. 

The  Coerulean  Warbler  entirely  withdraws  from  the  United 
States  in  the  fall.  It  is  singular  that  we  have  no  Mexican 
record,  and  that  our  only  West  Indian  one  is  from  Cuba.  For 
aught  that  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  bird  makes  for  Central 
America,  and  winters  in  Yucatan,  Guatemala,  the  Isthmus,  and 
New  Granada,  even  pushing  as  far  in  South  America  as  the 
Bio  Napo. 

Good  fresh  observations  respecting  the  nest,  eggs,  and  breed- 
ing habits  of  the  Oosrnlean  Warbler  are  wanted,  as  the  present 
generation  of  ornithologists  knows  nothing  of  these  matters 
but  what  it  has  inherited  from  the  last  one. 
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BjlTlt  Sliuboal,  Tovmi.  Jonrn.  Phila.  Aoad.  vii.  1837, 101  (Columbia  River) ;  viii.  1839, 1S3. 
SjlTlCOla  ■«€■*•■!,  Bp.  CGL.  1838,  91.— Aud.  8yn.  1839,  58.— NutL  Mul  L  9ded.  1840, 

414.— 0omo.  Pr.  Phil*.  Aoad.  ilL  1840, 145.— (Tomb  Jonrn.  Phila,  Acad.  L 1847, 37.— 

J^CA.  1.1890,307. 
HalOttlU  auiubonl,  Gray,  G.  of  B.  i. 1848, 196. 
DotfOlca  audabOBt,  BcL  PZS.  1658,  995,  S98  (Oaxaoa).— Xont  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  xL  1859. 

191.— Hold.  d>  Aiken,  Pr.  Boat  Soa  xv.  1878,  197— B.  B.  6  R.  NAB.  i.  1874,  229.pl.  13, 

I l.—Hcngh. List  a  Aria.  1875, IM.-Htmh. ZooL Expl.  W.  100  Merld.  1876, 174. 
Icacftxa  MtubOBl,  8cL  PZS.  I860, 950  (Oriaaha).— &  <t  A  IWs,  ii.  I860, 973  (Guatemala).— 

8cL  PZ&  1864, 179  (City  of  Mexico).— Couar,  Ibia,  2d  aer.  L 1865, 163  (Arizona).— Onus, 

Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  1868,  83  (Arizona).— Broun,  Ibia,  9d  aer.  It.  1868, 490  (Vancouver).— 

Bund.  Oefr.  K.  VetAkad.  Fdrh.  liL  1869, 613.— Trippe  apud  (hues,  BNW.  1874, 939.— 

#tfc  Pr.  Boat.  Soo.  xvii.  1875,  357.— Frazar,  Boll.  Nutt.  Club,  1L  1877,  97  (Cambridge 

Haas.!). 
SylTia  avsMoall,  Aud.  OR  ▼.  1839, 59,  pL  395. 

SjlTlCOla  andnbOBll,  Aud.  BA.  ii.  1841,  96,  pL  Tl.—Woodh.  Sitgr.  Rep.  Zulu,  1853, 71. 
Deadrelca  aauabonll,  Bd.  BNA.  1858, 973.— Bd.  U.S.  Mex.  B.  Suit.  &  pt.  it  1850,  Birds, 

10.— Kenn.  PRRR.  x.  1859, 94.— Hurm.  ibid.  39.— Coop.  &  Buck.  NHWT.  i.  I860, 181.— 

JBayd.  Tr.  Amer.  Phllos.  Soo.  zii.  1869, 160.-£d.  Rev.  AB.  i.  1865,  188.— Coop.  Am. 

Hat.  Hi.  1869, 33.— Sun.  TJ.  S.  GeoL  Borv.  Terr,  for  1870,  1871,  463.— Jferr.  XT.  &  GeoL 

8oxv.  Terr,  for  1879, 1873, 675,  713. 
OeadTOMS  Mtasoall,  Cbuat,  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  xv.  1866, 69.— Coop.  B.  CaL  1. 1870,  88,  flg\— 

Cows,  Key,  1879, 100,— Ooues,  BNW.  1674,  5d.-Ooop.  Am.  Nat  viii.  1874, 16.— Yarr. 

d  Bmuh.  Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874, 10.— Hemh  ibid.  41,  58, 75, 109.-.Y«k.  Pr.  Boat  Soo. 

xvii.  1875, 343. 
Dtairolea  auiukenls,  Bd.  Ives's  Rep.  Colo.  R.  pt.  vi.  1861, 5. 

Deairelea  coroaata  ear.  MtubODl  (1),  Bidgw.  Boll.  Ess.  Inst.  v.  1873, 180  (Colorado). 
Aadasea's  WarMer,  Western  Yellow-nuvp,  Autkort. 

Hab.— -From  the  easternmost  bases  and  outlying  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  United  States  and  British  Columbia ;  probably  also 
to  Alaska.  8onth  in  winter  through  Mexico  to  Guatemala.  Accidental  in 
Massachusetts. 

Ch.  sp. — <?  Cceruleo-cinerea,  dorso nigro  striate;  vertice  medio, 
vropygio,  guld  et  lateribus  pectoris,  flavis;  pectore  nigro,  aih 
domine  albo,  lateribus  nigro-striatis  ;  9  brunneo-cinerea,  pectore 
nigro  maculato. 

it adult,  in  summer:  Upper  parts  dear  bluish-ash,  streaked  with  black. 
A  central  longitudinal  spot  on  the  crown,  the  rump,  throat,  and  a  patch  on 
each  side  of  the  breast,  rich  yellow.  Sides  of  the  head  little  darker  than  the 
upper  parts;  eyelids  narrowly  white,  but  no  decided  superciliary  white 
stripe.  The  ash  of  the  upper  parts  extending  far  around  the  sides  of  the 
neck.  Jngnlum  and  breast  in  high  plumage  pure  black,  though  usually 
mixed  with  some  grayish  skirting  of  the  feathers,  or  invaded  by  white  from 
behind,  or  even  touobed  with  yellow  here  and  there.  Belly  and  under  tail- 
coverts  white,  the  sides  streaked  with  black.  Wings  blackish,  with  gray  or 
white  edging,  especially  on  the  inner  quills ;  the  median  wing-coverts  tipped, 
the  greater  ones  edged  and  tipped,  with  white,  forming  a  great  white  blotch. 
Tail  Uke  the  wings,  the  outer  webs  narrowly  edged  with  gray  or  white,  tho 
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inner  webs  of  all  the  lateral  feathers  with  large  white  blotches.  Bill  and 
feet  black.  One  of  the  larger  species.  Length,  5i-5f ;  extent,  8f-9fr;  wing, 
2f-3 ;  tail,  2*. 

$,  in  summer:  Generally  similar  to  the  £.  Upper  parts  duller  and 
browner  slate-color,  with  less  heavy  dorsal  streaks ;  crown-spot  and  other 
yellow  parts  paler ;  breast  not  continuously  black,  bnt  variegated  with  black, 
white,  and  the  color  of  the  back.  Sides  only  obsoletely  streaked.  Eyelids 
scarcely  white,  and  cheeks  hardly  different  from  the  back.  White  of  wing- 
ooverts  mostly  restricted  to  two  bars ;  white  tail-spots  smaller. 

Both  sexes  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  young :  Upper  parts  quite  brown, 
with  obscure  black  marking.  Yellow  crown-spot  concealed  or  wanting ;  yel- 
low of  throat,  rump,  and  sides  of  breast  paler  and  restricted.  Under  parte 
whitish,  shaded  on  the  sides,  and  usually  across  the  breast,  with  a  dilute  tint  of 
Jhe  color  of  the  back,  the  breast  and  sides  obsoletely  streaked  with  darker, 
^bite  of  wing-coverts  obsoared  with  brownish. 

Very  young :  No  yellow  anywhere.  Everywhere  streaked ;  above  with 
blackish  and  brownish  ash,  below  with  dusky  and  whitish.  Wings  and  tail 
much  as  in  the  autumnal  plumage  of.  the  adult. 

The  full  breeding  dress  of  this  species  is  worn  but  a  short  time.  The 
spring  moult  is  usually  not  completed  until  some  time  in  May,  as  early 
May  and  all  April  specimens  show  more  or  loss  evident  traces  of  the  dull 
brown  winter  plumage,  mixed  with  the  clear  slate-color.  September  and 
October  specimens  are  much  the  same.  The  early  streaked  condition  is  very 
brief,  the  distinctive  marking  of  the  species  soon  appearing. 

In  com  paring  this  species  with  D.  ooronata,  its  Eastern  representative,  the 
very  marked  oharaoter  of  restricted  yellow  throat,  in  contrast  with  the 
more  extensively  white  throat  of  D.  ooronata,  has  drawn  attention  from  other 
equally  good  characters.  In  D.  ooronata,  in  full  plnmage,  the  whole  sides  of 
the  head  are  pure  black,  bounded  above  by  a  white  superciliary  line;  whereas 
this  part  is  little  darker  than  tho  back  in  auduboni,  and  there  is  no  white  line. 
The  breast  of  D.  ooronata  does  not  appear  to  be  ever  continuously  black,  nor 
do  the  two  white  bars  on  the  wings  fuse  completely  into  a  large  white  patch. 
Younger  and  autumnal  or  winter  specimens  are  more  similar,  but  the  dis- 
tinctive yellow  throat  of  auduboni  shows  at  least  in  traces  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  is  always  distinctive.  In  the  very  earliest  streaky  stage,  the  two 
species  are  indistinguishable. 

ALL  things  considered,  we  may  fairly  regard  Audubon's 
Warbler  as  the  most  characteristic  species  of  the  genus 
Dendroeca  in  the  West  Not  that  it  is  more  specially  indicative 
of  the  fauna  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  than 
D.  towmendi,  D.  occidentals,  and  D.  nigrescent  respectively 
are;  bnt  that  it  is  much  more  abundant  and  more  equably  dif- 
fused over  the  country  than  any  one  of  the  three  other  species 
just  mentioned  are  known  to  be.  It  almost  entirely  replaces  the 
Yellow-rump  Warbler  or  Myrtle-bird  in  this  region,  and  in  feet 
forms  its  exact  Western  representative,  being  equally  common 
and  no  less  conspicuous  among  the  small  insectivorous  birds 
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which  throng  the  forests  and  thickets  of  the  entire  West  It 
is  a  fourth  species  of  Dendraxp  discovered  by  Nuttall  and 
Townsend,  completing  their  additions'  to  oqr  knowledge  of  the 
varied  exhibitions  of  bird-life  which  compose  this  extensive 
genus.  Their  original  accounts  of  the  bird  are  not  entirely  con-  ^» 
Bistent,  nor  as  satisfactory  in  other  respects  as  could  be  desired,  if 
but  we  have  gradually  come  into  possession  of  the  materials 
for  a  tolerably  complete  biography. 

Not  the  least  interesting  point  in  the  history  of  Audubou's 
Warbler  is  its  recent  occurrence  on  the  side  of  the  continent 
where  it  does  not  properly  belong.  Mr.  .^Jpfrazar  has 
year  published  a  note  of  his  capture  of  ▼specimen  at 
bridge,  Mass,,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1876.  As  he 
that  it  was  a  fine  male  specimen,  with  the  yellow  of  the  thro! 
very  plainly  marked,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  his  identification j  and  we  may  match  the  case  with  that  of 
the  Town'send's  Warbler  which  lately  wandered  into  Pennsylva- 
nia. This  estray  aside,  Audubon's  Warbler  has  never  been 
known  to  come  eastward  beyond  the  line  of  arboreal  vegetation 
which  marks  the  easternmost  foot-hills  and  outlying  elevations 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  As  soon  as  we  fairly  enter  the  wooded 
tracts,  as  distinguished  from  those  slight  fringes  of  trees  that 
straggle  along  the  watercourses,  we  are  pretty  sure  to  find 
Audubon's  Warbler,  and  we  may  find  it  anywhere,  so  we  be  in 
the  woods  at  the  right  season,  thence  to  the  Pacific.  The  north- 
ern limit  of  its  distribution  is  a  little  uncertain.  The  bird  is 
known  to  enter  British  Columbia,  and  I  have  myself  observed 
it  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Saskatchewan,  on  the  northern 
border  of  Montana.  Though  we  have  as  yet  no  Alaskan  record, 
we  should  be  slow  to  infer  that  it  does  not  reach  at  least  part 
way  through  that  country — as  far  as  the  Pacific  fauna  proper 
extends.  D.  caranata'  is  found  there,  Alaska  being  doubtless 
the  region  whence  come  those  straggling  Yellow-rumps  that  oc- 
casionally turn  up  in  the  Pacific  region.  D.  auduboni  is  no  less 
hardy  a  bird  than  its  Eastern  analogue,  and  its  northwestern 
restriction,  wherever  the  line  m#y  actually  be  drawn,  is  infer- 
ably determined  by  the  topographical  rather  than  climatic  con- 
ditions, which  are  well  known  to  carry  the  Eastern  Province 
proper  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Pacific  in  the  higher  latitudes. 
Id  the  opposite  direction,  Audubon's  Warbler  is  known  to  pen- 
etrate through  Mexico  and  to  reach  various  portions  of  Central 
America,  where  again,  as  at  the  far  North,  it  greets  its  Eastern 
18  B  o 
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cousin ;  for  Mr.  Albert  Salvia  found  both  Eastern  and  Western 
Yellow-rumps  together,  at  San  Geronimo,  in  November,  1859. 
As  to  the  local  and  seasonal  movements  of  Audubon's  War- 
bler withiu  the  extensive  area  thus  sketched  :  The  bird  is  migra- 
tory, like  all  the  rest  of  our  Warblers,  and  the  "  tidal  wave" 
passes  twice  a  year,  bearing  the  vast  majority  of  individuals 
north  in  spring  and  south  in  autumn.  The  extent  of  the  spring 
movement  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  bring  all  those  that  entered 
Mexico  the  previous  fall  back  iuto  the  United  States ;  at  any 
rate,  if  some  linger  to  breed  in  even  the  most  elevated  portions 
tifVMexico,  the  fact  Has  not  become  known  to  us.  The  body  of 
'^P$(s  thus  thronging  over  our  border  takes  upon  itself  two 
ij&vements:  one  of  these,  the  ordinary  to-and-fro  migration, 
spreads  the  species  in  latitude,  until  the  limits  of  its  geograph- 
ical range  are  attained ;  the  other  is  an  up-and-down  movement, 
equally  obvious  and  decided,  though  of  course  less  extensive, 
which  carries  the  species  into  suitable  breeding  grounds,  at  the 
higher  elevations  of  the  lower  latitudes.  Thus  a  breeding 
range  is  secured  which  is  almost  coextensive,  geographically 
speaking,  with  the  entire  United  States  range  of  the  species, 
yet  entirely  dependent  upon  topographical  features  of  the  coun- 
try ;  for  while  at  the  North  the  birds  may  breed  anywhere,  down 
to  sea-level,  at  the  South  their  nesting-grounds  are  found  only 
along  certain  lines  or  in  certain  spots  that  attain  sufficient  ele- 
vation. There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  this ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  rale 
equally  applicable  to  various  other  migratory  birds.  The  case 
of  D.  auduboni,  however,  is  notable  among  the  Warblers,  as  that 
of  2>.  ooranata  also  is,  in  that  the  winter  range  of  the  species  is 
unusually  extensive ;  for  only  a  part,  perhaps  only  a  small  pro- 
portion, of  the  individuals  composing  the  species  withdraw 
from  the  United  States  in  the  fall.  How  far  north  the  bird  may 
be  enabled  by  the  hardiness  of  its  constitution  to  endure  the 
rigors  of  winter  is  not  fully  known,  for  ornithologists  are  neither 
numerous  nor  active  at  this  season  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
But  the  bird  has  been  seen  in  Washington  Territory  in  March, 
which  ia  long  before  any  general  migration  of  birds  occurs  in 
that  latitude ;  and  the  probability  is  that  the  lower  levels  and 
sheltered  situations  generally  may  harbor  numbers  of  the  birds 
in  winter,  even  toward  the  northern  extremes  of  their  habitat, 
just  as  the  Eastern  Yellow-rumps  are  sometimes  seen  in  Massa- 
chusetts at  the  same  season.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  the  lower  portions  of  the  Colorado  Basin,  and  of  the  ooun- 
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try  generally  at  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  Pacific  water- 
sheds, are  witness  oC  the  birds  through  the  winter.  In  such  lat- 
itudes, the  species,  as  a  species,  is  resident ;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  individuals  which  we  see  there  in  the  winter 
are  those  that  were  bred  in  the  vieinity.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  question  is  not  likely  to  be  decided ;  but  the  probabil- 
ity is,  to  judge  from  analogy,  that  the  winter  representatives 
of  the  species  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Southern  California 
consist  mainly  of  Northern-born  birds  which  have  migrated 
southward,  and  that  Mexico  and  Guatemala  are  supplied  from 
more  southerly  broods,  that  may  have  been  raised  in  the  very 
latitudes  where  others  of  the  species  pass  the  winter.  ShouHl 
such  be  the  case,  we  see  clearly  that  the  migratorydmpulse  is 
carried  out  in  all  cases,  even  though  Audubon's  Warblers  may 
be  found  in  certain  areas  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  I  think, 
however,  that  we  are  all  unconsciously  apt  to  be  biassed 
respecting  the  general  subject  of  the  migrations  of  birds,  by  too 
close  reliance  upon  the  north-south  lines  of  movement,  to  the 
extent  of  underrating  the  lateral  and  the  up-and-down  ranges 
of  species,  which  are  particularly  noticeable  in  countries  much 
diversified  by  mountains.  For  instance,  the  Black  Snowbird  is 
commonly  supposed  to  come  from  the  North  in  the  fall,  and  so 
it  certainly  does ;  but  its  sudden  appearances,  dependent  upon 
changes  of  the  weather,  remained  unaccountable  till  it  was 
learned  that  the  bird  breeds  in  the  mountains  even  as  far  south 
as  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  flies  up  and  down,  accord- 
ing to  exigencies  of  the  weather. 

The  general  statements  I  have  made  respecting  the  move- 
ments of  Audubon's  Warbler  are  gathered  from  sources  too 
numerous  to  be  spread  in  full  upon  this  record ;  but  I  shall  re- 
count some  of  the  more  prominent  observations  which  are  at 
our  service.  In  Colorado  State,  according  to  Mr.  T.  M.  Trippe, 
Audubon's  Warbler  is  abundant,  migratory,  and  breeds  from 
an  altitude  of  9,000  or  0,500  feet  up  to  timber-line.  It  reaches 
Idaho  from  the  South  about  the  middle  of  May,  goes  higher  up 
to  breed,  and  rears  its  young  during  the  latter  part  of  June  and 
in  July,  in  the  dense  spruce  forests  of  the  mountain-sides, 
whence  it  begins  to  descend  in  August,  becomes  common  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  country  in  September,  and  disappears  by 
October.  In  the  same  State,  Mr.  Aiken  says  this  Warbler  is  a 
common  summer  resident,  particularly  numerous  during  the 
migrations,  when  it  is  dispersed  over  the  whole  country  from 
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the  stunted  pines  of  the  timber-line  to  the  deciduous  trees  and 
bushes  bordering  the  streams  of  the  Plains,  but  during  the 
breeding  seasop  restricted  to  an  altitude  of  8,000  to  10,000  feet, 
where  they  rear  their  young  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  pines  and 
aspens.  He  found  it  as  early  as  April  16,  bet  it  does  not  be- 
come numerous  till  some  time  afterward.  Hensbaw  saw  it  about 
Denver  early  in  May,  and  found  it  tolerably  common  on  the 
pine-clad  mountains  of  Southern  Colorado  from  about  9,000  feet 
upward.  The  birds  had  paired  by  the  1st  of  June,  and  a  fin- 
ished but  still  empty  nest  was  discovered  a  week  later  on  the 
top  of  a  small  spruce  some  thirty  feet  high.  This  nest  was 
composed  of  bjtrk  strips  firmly  and  neatly  woven,  with  a  lining 
of  fine  g^^es ;  it  was  four  inches  in  diameter  and  an  inch  deep. 
In  Arizona,  the  same  diligent  and  observing  naturalist  ascer- 
tained that  these  Warblers  breed  *p  the  White  Mountains, 
where  he  took  young  just  Aom  the  nest  on  the  12th  of  July, 
even  jo  far  south  as  Mount  Graham,  where  the  young  birds 
wererjost  beginning  their  new  plumage  on  the  1st  of  August 
At  Fort  Whipple,  in  the  same  Territory,  I  found  these  Warblers 
to  be  extremely  abundant— as  much  so  as  I  ever  saw  Yellow- 
rumps  in  the  East — during  both  the  vernal  and  the  autumnal 
migrations.  I  thought  then  .that  they  bred  in  the  neighboring 
mountains  at  higher  elevations,  and  am  now  satisfied  that  snch 
is  the  case.  I  used  to  find  them  while  they  were  on  the  move 
in  almost  any  situation,  but  they  were  specially  conspicuous  by 
reason  of  tyeir  numbers  and  their  activity  in  the  cottonwood 
trees  and  mixed  undergrowth  along  the  various  mountain 
streams  from  the  20th  of  April  to  the  10th  of  May,  and  again 
during  the  month  of  October.  They  were  also  seen  occasionally 
during  the  winter,  even  at  this  elevation,  and  Dr.  Cooper  attests 
their  presence  in  numbers  at  the  same  season  along  the  Colo- 
rado River,  at  Fort  Mojave.  The  experience  of  the  last  named 
with  the  birds  in  California  accords  with  what  hafe  gone  before. 
He  obtained  newly-fledged  birds  at  Lake  Tahoe  in  September, 
and  considers  it  probable  that  they  breed  throughout  the 
^higher  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  At  Santa  Cruz,  latitude 
37°,  and  down  to  sea-level,  the  birds  did  not  appear  until  the 
end  oi  September ;  some  winter  there ;  about  the  20th  of  March, 
the  dull  plain  garb  is  quickly  exchanged  for  the  gay  vernal 
attire,  and  the  birds  are  off  by  the  middle  of  April.  Great 
numbers,  he  says,  winter  in  various  portions  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, where  they  flutter  and  chirp  among  the  weeds  of  the 
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plains  as  well  as  in  the  woods.  They  retire  toward  the.  north 
in  April,  none  being  seen  after  May,  oven  in  the  Coast  Range 
south  of  San  Francisco,  though  they  reappear  in  September. 
According  to  Heermaan,  they  winter  in  California  as  far  north 
as  Sacramento,  and  Cooper  is  inclined  to  believe  that  some  re- 
main, in  mild  winters,  in  the  Columbia  River  region.  In  Nevada, 
JRidgway  states  this  beautiful  Warbler  inhabits  chiefly  the  pine 
forests  of  the  higher  mountain-ranges  during  the  summer,  but 
also  frequents  the  cedar  and  pinon  woods  of  the  desert  mount- 
ains, descending  thence  to  the  lower  portions  of  the  coaotry, 
where  it  haunts  the  shrubbery  of  the  water-courses,  precisely 
after  the  manner  of  the  Eastern  Yellow-rump.  In  Montana,  at 
latitude  49°,  and  at  an  elevation  of  about  4,500  tegjt  I  found 
Audubon's  Warblers  abundant,  and  evidently  at  their  birth- 
place, as  the  time  was  August,  and  before  any  migration  had 
begun. 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  quotations  further.  The  only 
nest  of  Audubon'*  Warbler  I  have  ever  seen  is  the  one  in  the 
National  ^luserim*  transmitted  from  Vancouver  by  the  late  Mr. 
J.  Hepburib  who  affirms  J,hat  the  structure  may  be  placed  indif- 
ferently in  the  upper  branches  of  trees -or  in  bushes  only- a  few 
feet  from  the  grouffid ;  and  that  the  eggs,  to  the  number  of  four, 
are  white,*  with  red  markings,  .chiefly  about  the  larger  end. 
The  nest  jttSt  spoken  of  was  built  in  the  crotch  formed  by  three 
forks  of  an  oblique  §tem,  its  shape  consequently  being  obliquely 
conical.  The  exterior  of  the  nest  ia  composed  of  rather  voarse 
strips  of  fibrous  bark  and  weeds  variously  intertwined,  the  main 
substance  consisting  of  fine  grasses,  mosses,  and  rootlets, 
mixed  withaaome  large  feathers  and  bits  of  string,  these  mis- 
cellaneous materials  being  closely  matted  or  felted ;  and  the 
interior  is  finished  off  with  an  abundant  lining  of  horse-hairs. 
The  general  habits  of  Audubon's  Warbler  indicate  no  traits 
of  character  that  are  not  shared  by  its  very  well-known  Eastern 
relative,  the  familiar  Yellow-rump.  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
as  in  Eastern  Colorado,  and  also  in  Guatemala,  the  two  species 
are  found  together,  behaving  exactly  alike.  Mr.  Salvin  noticed 
them  thus  associated  at  San  Geronimo,  where  they  congregated 
on  the  ground,  and  got  most  of  their  food  in  this  way.  One 
difference,  however,  between  the  two  birds  has  been  attested 
by  independent  observers.  Mr.  Trippe  likens  their  ordinary 
chirping  note  to  one  of  the  sounds  uttered  by  the  Barn  Swal- 
low, while  Mr.  Eidgway  speaks  of  their  feeble  'wit7  as  some- 
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thing  quite  unlike  the  load,  sharp  'chip1  of  the  Eastern  Yellow- 
rump.  The  full  song  of  the  bird  has  never,  to  my  present 
recollection,  greeted  my  ears ;  Mr.  Trippe,  who  has  heard  it, 
calls  it  "a  simple  little  carol9,  qnd  Nuttall  says  it  is  like  that 
of  the  Summer  Warbler,  but  superior  in  style  of  execution. 

Yellow-ramped  Warbler 


MoUdlU  COrOMtft,  L.  SN.  L  1766,  333,  n.  81  (Bdw.  pL  298).— Bodd.  TobL  PJ5.  1  TO,  44 
pL  709,  £  1  {Fauvetto  ombrie  de  la  Louuiane).—Gm.  SN.  L  1788,  974,  n.  SI  (Briss.  Baff. 
Edw.  Penn.  and  Lath.).— TurL  SN.  i.  1806, 599. 

SjrlTlS  COronatft,  Jtatt.  10.  ii  1790,  538,  n.  115.— F.  OAS.  1L  1807, 24,  pis.  78, 19.-W&.  AO.ii. 
1810, 138,  pL  17, 1 4 ;  ii.  356,  pL  45,  f.  3.— Y.  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  xL  1817, 178.— Steph.  Gen.  ZooL 
x.  1817,  636.— Y.  Ency.  Moth.  iL  1823,  426,  n.25.— Bp.  Joaru.  Phila.  Acad,  iv.  18H, 
192.— Bp.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  11.  1826,  Tl.—Liekt  "  Preis-Verx.  Mex.  Vdg.  1630,  8" 
(J.  f.  O.  1863,  57).—  Lee$.  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  41&.—Nutl  Man.  L  1832, 361.— And.  OR  il 
1834,  303,  pL  153.— D%  Orb.  Ols.  Cuba,  1839,  60. -Peak  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839,  307.- 
Thompe.  Vermont,  1853,  80.— (Ties.  Yog.  I860,  56,  f.  110.— WW*,  Pr.  Bost  8o&  z. 
1866,267  (Labrador). 

SjlTiCOla  coroiata,  8.  <ft B.  FBA.  ii  1831,  216-Bp.  CGL.  1838, 22.— Yig. ZooL  Voj. Bkxa. 
1839,  16.— Aud.  Syn.  1839,  51.— iTuO.  Man.  L  2d  ed.  1840,  411. — AwL  BA.  IL  1841, 83,  pL 
76.— floats,  &  Jam.  1847, 155  — Denny,  PZS.  1847, 38— Bp.  C A.  L 1850,  307.— BtonuO, Pr. 
Bost  Soo.  iv.  1851,  116  — Hoy,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vi  1853, 310.— Bead,  Ibid.  398.— Wowtt. 
Sitgr.  Rep.  Znfii  R.  1853,  ll.-Reinh.  J.  f.  0. 1854,  439  (Greenland).— Jfritry,  Pr.  Pfaib. 
Aoad.  tIL  1855,  309— Bry.  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  1855,  142  (Massachusetts,  in  Jannary).- 
Kennie,  Tr.  HL  Agrio.  Soc  L  1855, 583.—Pratten,  ibid.  601.— Putn.  Pr.  Ees.  Inst.  L 1856, 
207.— 8a.U,  PZS.  1857,  231  (San  Domingo).— Maxim.  J.  t.  O,  vL  1858,  114. -Bry.  Pr. 
Boat  Soo.  Til.  1859,  110  (Bahamas).— Martens,  J.  f.O.  1859,  213  (Bermudas)—  WUfct, 
Smiths.  Rep.  for  185*,  1859,  282  (Nova  Scotia).- Bland,  ibid.  287  (Bermudas).— £**. 
Pr.  Boat  Soo.  viL  1860, 306  (Cnba).— Atbrecht,  J.  f.  0. 1861, 52  (Bahamas).— AtbredU,  J.  f. 
0. 1862, 194, 201  (Jamaica). -Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  forl864, 1865, 437  (Western  Missonri).- 
Bry.  J.  f.  O.  1866,  184  (Porto  Rico).— Bry.  Pr.  Bost  800.  x.  1866,  251  (the  same).- 
Bry.  Pr.  Bosk  Soc  xL  1867,  91  (San  Domingo).— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  vi.  1871, 114. 

MBlOtlltA  coronata,  Gray,  G.of  B.  L 1848, 196.— Oabot,  Nanm.  iL  Heft  ill  1852,  65.- Kneel 
Pr.  Boot  800.  ri.  1857, 234.— Beinh.  Ibis,  ill  1861, 5  (Greenland). 

Balnaaphns  coronates,  (Job.  MH.  1. 1850, 19. 

BhlmaBPhns  eoroftatlis,  QtmdL  J.  t  O.  1855,  473;  1861,  408  (Cnba).— Set  PZS.  1856,  291 
(Cordova). 

Dcidroica  corona  a,  Gray,  List  of  G.  of  B.,  App.,  1842, 8.— Bd.  BN  A.  1858, 272.— &L  PZS. 
1858,  295  (Cordova).— A  4  A  Ibis,  i.  1859, 11  (Guatemala).— Henry,  Pr.  Phila  Acad, 
ii.  1859,  106.— O.  4  8.  NEWT.  1860,  187  (Washington  Territory).— Bam.  Smiths. 
Rep.  for  1860, 1861, 436.— (taw  «§  PrenL  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861,  1862,  407  (Washington, 
D.  C. ;  wintering).— Boardm.  Pr.  Bost  800.  ix.  1862,  125  (Maine,  breeding).-  Terr. 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iii.  1862,  147— Hayd.  Tr.  Amer.  Philos.  Socxii.  1862,  160  (Dskota).- 
Mareh,  Pr.  Phils,  Acad.  xv.  1863,  292  (Jamaica,  breeding).— Alien,  Pr.Ess.  InstiT. 
1864,  62.— Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1865,  187.— Lawr.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  viii.  1866,  284.-Bate*. 
Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  xx.  1868, 149  (Laredo,  Tex.).— Trippe,  Am.  Nat.  il.  1868,  171.-0*8 
db  Bonn.  Tr.  Chicago  Acad.  i.  1869,  278  (Alaska,  breeding).— 0.  Front*  J.  f.  Q.  180, 
293  (Costa  Rica).— Turnb.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 24 ;  Phila.  ed.  17.— Abbott,  Am.  Kat  ir.  1810. 
543.- Doll,  ibid.  600.— Porter,  Am.  Nat  v.  1871,  168  —Brew.  Pr.  Bost.  Soc  xv.  1871, 
4  (nesting ;  Maine).— Oundl  J.  f.  0. 1872, 413  (Cnba).— Aiken,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc  xv.  1871, 
196  (Colorado).— Bidffw.  BnlL  Ess.  Inst  v.  1873,  180  (Colorado).— B.  B.  e\  B.  NAB.  L 
lb74,  227,  pi  12,  f.  9,  U.—Heneh.  Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874, 58  (Comrade).— Brew.  Pr.  Bost 
Soc  xvii.  1875, 439.— Hewth.  ZooL  ExpL  W.  100  Merid.  1876, 193. 

Denirolca  eeronatiu,  Oundl  J.  f.  0. 1861, 326  (Cnba). 
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OOronata,  Set  PZS.  1859, 963  (Xalapa).— £awr.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  Till  1863, 6  (New 
Grenada).— Blai.  Ibis,  t.  1863,  69.— &  <f  8.  PZ&  1864, 34?  (Panama)  .-Drew.  Ibis,  3d 
•er.i  1865,  478  (Texas).— He/tor.  Pr.  Bat.  Inst  ▼.  1866,  85.- Browi,  Ibis,  Sd  aer.  iv. 
1868,420  (VaocouverJ.-Ome*,  Pr.  Boat  Soe.  xli  1866, 109— Chut*,  Am.  Nat  11. 1868, 
161,— Great,  Pr.  Ess.  Inat  v.  1868,  879.— £<wr.  Ann.  Lya  N.  Y.  ix.  1868,  94  (Costa 
Ble^— Amd.Oefv.K.Vet-Akad.  Ffirh.  UL 1869,  613.— type,  Am.  Nat  iv.  1870,  395, 
396.— Ox*  B.  Cai  i  1870,  89,  figa.— &  *t  B.  PZS.  1870, 836  (HondnraeJ.-Omef,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  xxiiL  1871,  SO— May*.  Pr.  Boat8oe.  xiv.  1879,  363.— IWpjw,  Am.  Nat 
tL  1873,  47.— 4lfa»,  Am.  Nat  tL  1879,  965,  330— Airtffc,  Am.  Nat  vii  1873,  693.— 
Maun.  B.  Pla,  1873, 31.— IWppr,  Pr.  Boat  8oc  xr.  1873, 935.  -Merr.  Am.  Nat  Till.  1874, 
7,  8.— Costaa,  BNW.  1874,  57.— Trippe,  ibid.  939  (Colorado,  abundant).— Gentry,  Life- 
Hilt  i 1876, 10P.— Jfinot,  R  N.  Engi  1877, 194.- Jferr.  Tr.  Conn.  Acad.  iv.  1877, 16. 

Flgiler  cearoaae  d'er,  Buf.  "  Hiat  Nat  Oia.  v.  319". 

Fsavette  eoaroarte  d»or,  r.  Enoy.  M6th.  ii.  1883, 496. 

Flfiler  cadre*  taeaetd  de  Peasllvaiile,  Flredala  pensllYanlea  eJaerea  aorta,  Brim. 
Orn.  vL  1760,  App.  p.  110,  n.  81  (Bdw.  pL  998)  (first  baais  of  Jfot  eorenata  Gm.). 

GaMea-crowned  Vlycateber,  Bdto.  Gi  pL  998  teole  basis  of  MotwcUla  eoronata  Linn.). 

GeMea-CfOWaed  Warbler ,£afA  Sya.  ii  pt  11. 1783, 486,  n.  Ill— Penn.  AZ.  ii  1785,  403,  n.  994. 

MotadUa  canadensis,  L.  SN.  i.  1766,  334,  n.  97  (baaed  on  Brian,  iii  594,  pi  27,  £1  j  necL. 
SN.  p.  336,  n.  49,  whioh  is  Dendrceca  easruleeeene). 

Motidlla  eiaeto,  Gnu  SN.  L  1788,  980,  n.  97  (=  M.  canadenei*  L.  n.  97  +  Betted  Warbler, 
Peon,  ft  Lath.).—  Lath.  IO.  ii  1790, 539,  o.  116.— Tart  SN.  i  1806, 604. 

flgaJer  a  eetatare,  Buf.  "Hist Nat Ola.  v. 303". 

rlgaler  eeadre  de  Canada,  Fleedmla  caaadeasts  elaerea,  Briet.  Orn.  iii  1760, 594,  n.  67, 
pi  97,  £  1  (basis  of  Jfot  eanadentit  Linn.  n.  97,  nee  n.  49). 

Belted  Warbler,  Pen*.  AZ.  ii  1785, 408,  n.  306— Lath.  Syn.  ii  pt  ii  1783, 487,  n.  119. 

Message  de  Virginia,  Paras  Ylrglalaani,  Briet.  Orn.  iii  1760, 575,  n.  14  (quotes  Klein,  74, 
n.  8,  and  Cateaby,  58). 

Paras  vlrgleiaaas,  L.  6N.  i  1766,  349,  n.  9  (Cateaby  and  Briaa.).— Gm.  SN.  i  1788, 1010, 
n.  9.- Lath,  ia  li  1790,  567,  n.  15.— Turt  SN.  i  1806,  &&.—Steph.  Gen.  Zooi  x.  1817,  £0. 

iiKtala  aropygio  lateo,  Klein,  "A v.  74,  n.  8". 

Tlrgtalsa  fltmoase,  Lath.  Syn.  ii  pt  li  1785,  546,  n.  13.— Penn.  AZ.  ii  1785,  493,  n.  395. 

Yellow-ramp,  Paras  urosygeo  lateo,  Oateeby,  Car.  i  1771, 58,  pi  58  (not  Yellow-rumped 
Warbler  of  Lath,  and  Peon.,  which  la  D.  maculosa).  (Basis  of  Paru*  virginianu*  Linn.) 

Manage  d  crovploa  Jane,  Buf.  "  Hiat  Nat  Ota.  v.  453  ". 

FaiTette  a  eremalea  Jaaae,  V.  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  xi  1817, 180— T.  Enoy.  Moth,  ii  1893, 414. 

MetaclUa  Uaibria,  Gm.  SN.  i  1788, 959,  n.  70  (Butt.  v.  169 ;  PS.  709,  f.  1,  &c.).—Turt  SN.  i 
1806,589. 

ftyrffta  ambrta,  Lath.  IO.  ii.  1790,  518,  n.  34. 

Faavotte  oabree  de  la  Untelane,  Buf. "  Hist  Nat  Oia.  v.  168  ". 

Fsavstle  taeketee  de  Is  Lontelaae,  Buf.  PE  709,  f.  l. 

Dvsky  Warbler,  Penn.  AZ.  ii  1785, 410,  n.  309. 

labrose  Warbler,  Lath.  8yn.  ii  pt  ii.  1783, 437,  n.  30  (PE.  709, 1 1). 

Metadlla  ellgnls,  Gm.  SN.  i  1788,  973,  n.  115  (based  on  Buff  Penn.  and  Lath.).— Tart  SN.  i 
1806,598. 

Sylvia  singula,  Lath.  IO.  ii  1790, 543,  n.  139. 

Vlgaier  grasses,  Buf.  "  Hiat  Nat  Oia.  v.  319  ". 

Qraaset  Warbler,  Penn.  AZ.  ii.  1785,  411,  n.  314.— Lath.  Syn.  tt.  pt  li  1873,  496,  n.  197. 

Flfiler  da  MlsslSSlal,  PE  731, 1 9  (generally  assigned  to  Dendrteeapenntylvanioa). 

Sylvia  flavopygia,  V.   OAS.  ii  1807,  47  (usually  wrongly  quoted  as  "xantkopygla". 
—  Paru*  virginianu*  L.  Gm.). 

tylvto  xsataerhea,  T.  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  xi  1817, 180  (after  Cateaby). 

Sylvia  snataeres,  VieVL  Ency.  Meth.  ii  1893, 444,  n.  87. 

Pars*  eedras,  aropygio  lavo,  Bartr.  Trav.  Fla.  1st  Am.  edL  1791, 999. 

Bee»fta  eearoaae',  Br  Orb.  i  c. 

FaiTette  esaroaaee,  T.  OA&  li  1807, 94.— Le  Maine,  Oia.  Canad.  1861, 190. 

TeUow-erowaed  Warbler,  Tel  low-crowned  Wood  Warbler,  Tellow-rnmped  Warbler, 
Tellow-raaip,  Myrtle*blrd,  Author*. 

Hab.— North  America,  bat  chiefly  the  Eastern  ProTince.    In  the  North- 
west, extends  across  the  continent;  thence  some  individuals  straggle  south- 
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ward  along  the  Pacific  side  to  Washington,  and  probably  Oregon  and  Cali^ 
forma.  North  to  the  Arctic  coast ;  Greenland.  West  to  the  Rocky  Mountain* 
in  the  latitude  of  Colorado,  where  common.  West  in  the  Missouri  region 
into  Dakota,  and  nearly  across  that  Territory  in  the  Mouse  River  area. 
South  Into  Mexico  and  Central  America  and  various  of  the  West  India 
Islands.  Breeds  mostly  north  of  the  United  States,  but  also  in  Northern 
New  England ;  and  also  in  Jamaica.  Winters  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
from  the  latitude  of  Southern  New  England  southward,  and  also  in  the  sub- 
tropical and  tropical  countries  just  mentioned. 

Ch.  sp. — $  Mmilis  prcecedenti;  lateribus  capitis  nigris,  neper- 
ciliis  alpis  ;  guld  a&d;  pectore  nigro  alboque  inter mixto;  aft* 
dlbo  Mfasciatis. 

$  :  Like  the  last  species,  excepting  in  the  following  points : — Throat  white. 
Breast  black,  mixed  with  white.  Sides  of  the  head  definitely  pore  black; 
edges  of  eyelids,  and  long,  narrow  superciliary  line,  white  Wings  crossed 
with  two  broad  white  bars,  which,  however,  do  not  {use  into  one  white 
patch,  owing  to  narrowness  or  deficiency  of  white  edging  along  the  outer 
webs  of  the  great  coverts.    Siee  of  the  last. 

The  seasonal  sexual  changes  of  plumage,  and  those  dependent  upon  age, 
are  precisely  parallel  with  those  of  D~auduboni. 

A  sketch  of  the  literary  vicissitudes  which  the  Yellow-ramped  Warbler  has 
suffered  may  not  unprofitably  occupy  some  of  the  space  which  would  other- 
wise be  given  up  to  an  account  of  its  habits,  already  familiar  to  most  per- 
sons, especially  as  I  am  not  awaro  that  the  intricate  history  of  the  matter 
has  ever  been  fully  brought  out,  though  the  bare  names  coronate,  caMaden*i$f 
Virginia***,  umbriaypwgnist  dnotatflavopfgiaf  and  xanikorkoa  are  ail  currently 
and  properly  quoted  in  the  present  connection. '  We  are  too  much  1n  the  habit 
of  unconsciously  supposing  that  when  we  have  once  "hunted  down"  a  Latin 
binomial  name  we  have  got  at  the  root  of  the  matter ; .  when,  in  fact,  pinning 
a  Gmelinian  or  even  a  Linnsean  name,  in  many  cases,  should  be  but  the  pre- 
liminary to  determining  the  actual  basis  of  the  speoies.  Gmclin,  in  particu- 
lar, was  a  turbid  stream,  generally  several  removes  from  the  fountain-head ; 
while  LinnsBiis  himself  seems  to  have  known  comparatively  little  of  birds 
other  than  of  his  own  country,  and  his  accounts  are  for  the  most  part  at 
second  hand.  In  the  oases  of  very  many  North  American  birds,  known  in 
the  last  century,  the  real  authors  of  speoies  were  Catesby,  Edwards,  Brisson, 
Buffon,  Latham,  and  Pennant,  who  are  too  often  ignored,  because  they  had 
the  misfortune  to  write  before  1766,  or  failed  to  accent  the  shibboleth  of  eci- 
euce ;  Linnaeus  was  the  original  desoriber  of  very  few  of  our  birds,  and 
Gmelin  perhaps  not  of  a  single  one.  The  state  of  the  case  is  very  well  illus- 
trated in  the  instance  of  Dendraca  coronata.  The  synonymatio  digest  of  the 
whole  matter,  as  given  above,  looks  singularly  involved ;  but  the  bird  is  one 
of  such  marked  characters  that  it  is  not  difficult,  exercising  due  care,  to 
make  it  perfectly  plain. 

To  begin  with  the  Motacilla  coronata  Linn.,  which  has  come  down  to  os 
through  a  chain  of  genera, — Sylvia,  Sylvicola,  Afniotilla,  Bhimanpkui  or  BM- 
mamphua,  and  Dendroioa  or  Dendraca :  This  was  based  solely  upon  Edwards's 
plate  298  of  the  •' Golden-crowned  Flycatcher'',  which  became  BunWe 
*'Figuier  couronne*  d'or",  and  the  "Golden-crowned  Warbler9  of  Pennant 
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and  Latham,  being  also  described  meanwhile  by  Brisson  (who,  by  the  way, 
▼as  one  of  the  very  best  ornithologists  of  the  last  century)  as  the  "  Fignier 
centre*  tachete*  de  Pensilvanie",  otherwise  Fioedula  pensilvanica  cinerea  ncsvia. 
This  set  of  names,  therefore,  go  and  all  hang  together  upon  Edwards's  plate. 

Linweas  again  got  hold  or  the  Yellow-rnmp  under  cne  name  and  style  of 
"Fignier  cendre*  de  Canada  ",  Fioedula  canadensis  cinerea,  originally  described 
by  Brisson  from  a  specimen  or  specimens  sent  by  Gantier  from  Canada  to 
the  Seaomnr  Museum.  Brfsson's  description  is  very  particular,  as  nsnal, 
and  his  bird  is  also  figured.  This  plate  and  description  are  the  basis  of  Afc- 
tacQla  canadensis  Liun.,  species  n.  27,  p.  334.  It  is  necessary  to  specify  this 
page  and  number  of  Linnaeus,  for  ha  has  on  p.  336,  n.  42,  another  Motacilla 
canadensis,  based  on  Fioedula  canadensis  cinerea  minor  of  Brisson,  iii.  p.  527,  pi. 
27,  f.  6;  this  last  being  altogether  a  different  bird,  namely,  the  Black- 
throated  Blue  Warbler,  Dendrxeca  canadensis  or  mrwtescens  of  modern  authors.* 

Linnens,  fojt  the  third  time,  broagmtvsjfrggai'  at  the  Yellow-rnmp  in  the 
shape  of  Cateafcy's  Parus  uropygeo  luteo,  Aoglice,  Yellow-rumped  Titmouse, 
figpjfrbn  nis  j^ate  58;  and  this' time  he  named  it  Parus  virginianus,  follow- 
ing Brisson,  whOj,  in  1760,  described  it  very  fully  under  the  same  name  in 
Latin^  and  uade^  the  name  of  "Meaange  de  Virglnie"  In  French.  Brisson 
qnotes  Catesbyv  a.nd  also  Klein,— the  latter  under  the  name  I  have  above 
placed  in  quotation-markfe  not  having  examinod  the  book  in  this  connection. 
At  Baton's  bantis,  Catiesby'e  bird  became*  the  Melange  a  croupion  jaunt,  a 
tiaaMffya  of  Catesbys  name ;  in  Pennant's  and  Latham's  works,  it  was  ten- 
dered as  the  Virginian  Titmouse,  a  simple  version  of  BriEgon's  namr  Gme- 
lin  simply  kept  up  with  the  procession  at  this  point,  while  poor  Tarton  csmo 
itaggluig  after.  A  little  later,  Vieillot,  in  the  Oiseaux  de  l'Ame>iqae  Sep- 
tentrionale,  perceiving  that  the  bird  was  no  Parus,  placed  it  in  the  genus 
fyfota;  but,  as  if  to  pay  himself  for  his  sagacity,  presumed  to  change  the 
Parus  virginianus  into  Sylvia  flavopyoia,  rendering  "  j  ellow  rump  "  into  such 
wretched  bastard  Latin  that  his  commentators  have  generally  quoted  it 
tastkopfgia*  Vieillot  himself  seems  to  have  become  displeased  with  th§ 
name  he  had  bestowed,  for  he  changed  it'  to  xanthorhoa  in  1817,  in  the  Nouv. 
Diet,  and  to  xamthoroa  in  the  Encyclopedic  Me'thodique.  This  concludes 
a  third  set  of  names,  traceable  to  Catesby's  "Yellow- rump";  but  before  I 
luwe  done  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  should  account  for  the  Yellow- 
romped  Warbler  of  Pennant  and  Latham.  For,  as  must  be  particularly 
ootid,  the  "Yellow-rump'1  of  Pennant  and  Latham  is  a  very  different 
bird,  to  wit:  the  Yellow-rumped  Flycatcher  of  Edwards's  pi.  255;  the 

*  Betides  this  double  employ  of  MotaaUa  canadensis  by  Linnaus,  Boddaert,  in  17ft),  used 
the  same  term  twice,  in  different  connections,  both  different  from  Llnniens's  use  of  tbe 
terms.  On  p.  4  of  tbo  Tableaa,  Boddaert  names  a  Motacilla  canadensis,  basing  it  upon 
PE.  38,  £  3,  which  U  Dendrceca  asstlva.  On  p.  84  of  the  some  work,  Boddaert  names  another 
MotacUU  canadensis,  baaed  primarily  upon  PE.  398,  f.  8  (which  is  Siurus  auricapiUus),  with 
sou*  of  the  synonjms  of  Dendrceca  added  (if.  canadensis  Linn.,sp.  n.  87,  and  Edw.  GL 
2S3),  Boddaert  having  evidently  confounded  the  Golden-crowned  Flycatcher  of  Edwards 
and  tbe  Golden-crowned  Warbler  of  Pennant  and  Latham  with  tbe  Golden-crowned 
Thrash  of  Edwards.    Therefore  :— 

MotadUa  canadensis  linn.  (sp.  87)  =  Dendresca  coronata. 

MotaciBa  canadensis  linn.  (sp.  48)  =  Dendrceca  catruleseens. 

MotaeiUa  canadensis  Bodd.  (p.  4—  PE.  56,  f.  8)  =  Dsndrmea  cseUva. 

MctaciUa  canadensis  Bodd.  (p.  84— PE.  398,  f.  2)  =  Siurus  auricapiUus,  mixed  with  some 
synonyms  of  Dendrceca  coronata. 
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Fioedula  pcnsilvanioa  navia  of  Brisson,  iii.  p.  508,  n.  56;  the  "Figuier  a  teto 
cendree"  of  Buffon;  the  Dendrwca  maculosa,  or  Blaok-and-yellow  Warbler, 
of  modern  author*. 

A  bird  which  is  found  in  Linnaeus  is  generally  reproduced  in  Gmelin  under 
the  eame  name;  bat  MotacUla  canadensis,  Linn.  sp.  27,  above  fully  explained, 
disappears  with  that  single  author — to  be  moro  precise,  it  reappears,  but 
under  a  different  title.  For  we  find  it  again  in  the  MotacUla  cincta  of  Gmelin. 
Gmelin  does  not,  indeed,  quote  M.  canadensis ;  but  he  numbers  his  cincta 
"  27  ",  and  bases  it  primarily  on  Brisson's  pi.  27,  f .  1.  Now,  Brisson,  in  de- 
scribing the  yellow  spots  whioh  exist,  one  on  each  side  of  the  breast  of  D. 
coronata,  spoke  of  them  as  if  they  formed  a  band  or  belt  across  the  breast,— 
"entre  le  ventre  &  la  poitrine  est  une  bande  trans versale  jaune",  says  he; 
and  out  of  this  expression  comes  the  "  Figuier  a  oeinture"  of  the  Count  de 
Buffon,  and  the  Belted  Warbler  of  Latham  and  Pennant,  M.  cincta  Gm.  This 
fourth  set  of  names  are  to  be  bundled  together  with  the  MotacUla  canadensis 
Linn.,  sp.  27,  and  hung  upon  the  peg  of  Brisson  (iii.  524,  pi.  27,  f.  1). 

Besides  operating  upon  the  three  Linnssan  names,  coronata,  Virginia***,  and 
canadensis  (= cincta),  we  have  discussed,  Gmelin  stumbled  twice  more  upon 
the  Yellow-rump,  giving  us  our  fifth  and  sixth  Latin  binomials,  umbria  and 
pinguis.  In  the  Planches  Eoluminees,  there  is  figured,  at  pi.  709,  f .  1,  a  bird 
called  on  the  plate  "Fauvette  tachetee  de  la  Louisiane",  and  in  Qaffon'a 
text  "  Fauvette  ombree  de  la  Louisiane",  whioh  is  recognized  as  a  Yellow- 
rump  at  first  glanoe;  the  same  was  called  the  "  Dusky  Warbler  "  by  Pennant, 
and  the  "  Umbrose  Warbler"  by  Latham.  This  became  Gmelin's  MotaeMa 
umbria;  and  all  these  names  go  with  PE.  709,  f.  1.  For  the  sixth  time  (and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  last  for  the  eighteenth  century),  the  unhappy  Yellow- 
rump  comes  upon  the  stage  as  MotacUla pinguis— the  "  Fat  Warbler".  This 
name  is  based  npon  tin  "  Figuier  grasset "  of  Buffon,  rendered  by  Pennant 
and  Latham  as  the  "  G  -asset  Warbler  ".  There  is  no  plate  t  hat  I  know  of  to 
refer  to  in  this  case,  and  the  descriptions  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  could  be 
wished ;  but  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  species.  For  though  La- 
tham, for  instanoe,  describes  the  "throat  and  fore  part  of  the  neck  pale 
rufous",  yet  the  rest  of  his  account  is  sufficiently  pertinent,  and  the  mention 
of  "a  spot  of  yellow  on  the  head"  and  the  "yellow  rump"  fixes  the  bird 
he  had  in  view  as  the  Yellow-rump  in  some  obscure  imperfect  plumage  in 
whioh  the  yellow  on  the  sides  of  the  breast  was  not  present  or  not  noticed. 
It  is  said  to  be  from  "  Louisiana  ",  a  term  which  at  that  date,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, covered  most  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

There  is  yet  another  representation  of  the  Yellow-rump,  as  I  take  it, 
though  not  usually  quoted  in  this  connection.  I  refer  to  PL  Enlnm.  731,  t  % 
called  "  Figuier  du  Mississipi "  on  the  plate.  This  has  been  generally  quoted, 
following  Linnaaus,  Gmelin,  aud  Latham,  as  pertaining  to  the  Chestnut-sided 
Warbler  (Quebec  Warbler  of  Pennant  and  Latham),  M.  icterooepkala,  bat  the 
plate  certainly  resembles  D.  coronata  more  nearly,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  descriptions  that  go  with  it. 

I  trust  that  I  have  made  it  dear  how  the  various  specific  names  above 
cited— coronata,  canadensis,  virginianus,  dneta,  umbria,  pinguia,  and  flsvoopjfpe 
or  "  xanthopygia  ",  with  xanthcrhoa  or  "  xanthoroa  "—came  to  be  applied  to  one 
and  the  same  species ;  how  canadensis  No.  42  differs  from  canadensis  No.  27  of 
Linnaus ;  and  how  the  Yellow-rumped  Flycatcher  or  Warbler  of  Edwards, 
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Latham,  Mid  Pennant  differ*  from  (be  Yellow-romp  of  anthom ;  and  have 
■Moaoted  for  (be  luge  number  of  polynomial  Latin,  French,  and  English 
names  (hat  (ho  same  bird  hue  received.  The  state  of  the  cane  is  nothing 
anosaal ;  for  though  the  number  of  names  fa  perhaps  to  excess,  yet  this  is 
onset  by  the  possibility  of  determining  them  all.  The  reader  may  imagine 
how  inextricable  wonld  have  been  the  confusion  had  the  bird  been  some 
plainly-marked  species  closely  resembling  several  others. 

WHAT  little  I  have  here  to  Bay  of  the  Myrtle-bird  relates 
chiefly  to  its  extensive  dispersion  in  the  West  beyond 
the  recognized  limits  of  the  Eastern 
Province,  of  which  the  bird  has  been 
generally  supposed  characteristic  It 
is  not  remarkable  that  it  should  have 
been  found  in  some  cases  on  the 
Pacific  side,  seeing  that  it  extends 
northwestward  obliquely  across  Brit- 
ish America  into  Alaska,  where  it 

breeds,  and  whence  some  individuals  Fia-  **— aeUe*-rn»fei  w«bi«r. 
pass  south,  reaching  Washington  Territory  and  donbtless  yet 
other  regions  along  the  Pacific  side.  The  westward  trend  of 
the  species  in  the  United  States  may  correspond  nearly  with 
the  oblique  lay  of  the  Cotean  de  Missouri  in  Dakota;  thus 
the  birds  are  common  at  the  proper  season  in  the  Bed  River 
Valley,  and  thence  in  the  same  watershed  nearly  across  Dakota, 
along  the  parallel  of  49°;  but  directly  west  of  this,  in  tbe  Mis 
souri  watershed,  and  even  in  that  of  tbe  Saskatchewan,  they 
are  not  known  to  occur ;  and  in  the  Kooky  Mountains  at  49°, 
1).  auduboni  is  the  species,  not  D.  eoronata. 

The  common  and  regular  occurrence  of  the  Yellow-rump  in 
the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  a  fact  of  compara- 
tively recent  recognition,  fully  attested  by  such  observers  as 
Trippe,  Aiken,  and  Henshaw.  Thus,  the  first  named  of  these 
ornithologists  speaks  in  tbe  "Birds  of  the  Northwest"  of  tbe 
abundance  of  Myrtle-birds  about  Idaho  and  Colorado,  where 
tbey  appear  daring  the  latter  part  of  April,  go  as  bigb  as  8,500  or 
9,000  feet,  and  disappear  about  the  10th  of  May,  passing  north. 
Mr.  Henshaw  has  recorded  the  capture  of  several  specimens  at 
Denver,  Colorado,  where  In  early  May  the  birds  were  noticed 
with  Audubon's  Warblers,  the  two  species  associating  so  inti- 
mately that  they  were  sometimes  heard  singing  in  the  same  tree. 

I  have  iu  another  bird-book  noted  tbe  singular  distribution 
of  this  species  according  to  season,  without  special  reference 
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'  to  its  geographical  dispersion  at  large.  It  is  a  hardy  bird,  capa- 
ble of  enduring  the  rigors  of  winter  almost  everywhere  in  the 
XJnjtpd  States;  nevertheless,  numbers  press  on  to  the  south, 
riflping  Central  America  along  with  the  tenderest  and  most 
susceptible  species  of  the  family,  while  others  are  taking  the 
weather  as  it  comes  in  the  Middle  States,  and  even  portions  of 
New  England.  The  breeding  range  is  no  less  curious.  Ordina- 
rily, no  Myrtle-birds  nestle  anywhere  in  the  United  States  south 
of  Northern  New  England ;  yet  some  at  least  of  those  that 
winter  in  the  West  Indies  do  not  migrate  at  the  vernal  crisis  of 
the  year,  but  rear  their  yonng  on  the  spot,  as  Mr.  March  has 
recorded  from  Jamaica,  in  the  paper  above  cited. 

For  accounts  of  the  general  habits  of  this  species,  reference 
may  be  made  to  other  treatises,  as  tb6  necessary  limits  of  the 
present  work  forbid  me  to  be  as  full  as  I  should  like  to  be  in 
the  cases  of  those  species  which  are  scarcely  entitled  to  any 
place  in^his  volume* 

v  Blackburnian  Warbler 

• ■  •  •  .... 

1  Ptgnler  orange,  Bvf.  "  v.  »3n.  ,  f-  '  —  ~ 

f  Flakier  stranger,  Buf.  PE.  58,  f.  3. 

TMotacilla  ftasea,lfuU:  Syst  Nat  SrtppY  177^75  (from  Bnflbnj'  '<■    4   rK:  — 

*  Fanrette  orange*,  F.  If .  a  df&  It  xi.  WW,  806 ;  Ency.  Metb.  it  MB,  tfflfc . 

T  HoUetUft  anran  tla,  Bodd.  T»bi.  PE.  1783,  4  (PJB.  58,  f.  3)  (Fiffuier  orang*  Buff.  "  ▼.  31?  "  j 
Figuitr  ttravger,  name  on  PE.  58,  f.  3). 

T  Mnfottlta  anrantla,  Gray,  O.  of  a  i  1848, 196. 

t  Orange-beaded  Warbler,  Lath.  Syn,  li  pt  ii.  1783, 488,  n.  110. 

f  Motaellla  ehrysoeephala,  Gm.  SN.  i.  1788, 971,  n.  107  (Guiana )  (based  on  f&*  foregoing). 

f  SylYla  chryaoeepteln,  Lath.  10.  ii.  1790, 541,  «.  194  (axnio  as  theforegeing).— F.  N.  D.  d'H 
N.  xi.  1817, 206.-StepKOen.  Zool  x>  W7, 700.— F.  Enoy.  Math. ^1623, 459, jl  143* 

t  SylTlrola  chrysocephala,  Bp.  C  A.  1. 1850, 309. 

f  Grey-Poir  Warbler,  Lath.  Syn.  ii.  pt  ii.  1783, 461,  n.  66.— Penn.  AZ.  it  T73S,  40$,  n.  291. 

IFanvette  a  tite  arise,  V.  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  xi.  1817, 824 ;  Ency.  Me$h»  iViaOfc+I* 

t  Molacilla  tncana,  Gm,  SN.  i.  1788, 976,  n.  185  (New  York.  Grey  Poll  Warbler  of  Peon,  and 
Lath  ).— TurL  SN.  L  1806, 601. 

f  Sylvia  Ineana,  Lath.  IO.  11.  1790, 587,  n.  68 .— YimXL  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  xi.  1817,  884.— BUfL 
Gen.  ZooL  x.  1817, 688 — F.  Enoy.  Metb.  iL  1893, 443,  n.  81. 

?  Mnlotllta  Ineana,  Gray.  G.  of  B  i.  1848, 196. 

Motaellla  blaekbnrnla,  Gm,  SN.  L  1788, 977,  n.  187.— TurL  SN.  i.  1806, 601. 

BylTla  blaekbttrnlB,  Lath.  IO.  ii  1790. 587,  n.  70.-  F.  OAS.  ii.  1807, 36.  pi  96.— WOs.  AO.  ill. 
181 1. 64,  pi.  93,  f.  3.—8teph.  Gen.  ZooL  x.  1817, 687.— F.  Ency.  Meth.  ii.  1823, 438,  n.  43.- 
Bp  Jonrn.  PhUa.  Aoad.  iv.  1884, 195.—  Bp.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  T.  IL  1886,  QO.—NutL  Man.  i 
1838,  379.-AU&  OB.  ii.  1834,  808;  v.  1839,  73,  pis.  135,  399.— itoo.  Rep.  Om.  Mass. 
1839, 20S.—Thomp4.  Vermont,  1853,  82. 

Sylrla  blaekburnl,  F  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  xL  1817, 168. 

SylTlcola  blackbarnhe,  Jar*. "  ed.  Wile.  1832  ".-Rich.  Bop.  Brit  Assoc,  for  1836, 1837, 178.— 
Bp.  CGL.  1838, 83.-A«d.  Syn.  1839,  57.— Aud.  BA.  ii.  .1841, 48,  pL  87.— Bp.  C A.  L 1850, 
307— Hoy,  Pr.  Phi  la.  Acad.  vi.  1853.  SlO.rBead,  ibid.  296.-8d.PZS.  1854,  111  (Qni- 
jos).  —Kennio.  Tr.Ill.  Agrlo.  Soo.  i.  1855, 583.— Putn  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  L 1856,  807.— Bry. 
Pr.  Boat  Soc  vli.  1859, 110  (Bahama*).—  Willii,  Smiths.  Bep.  for  1858, 1859, 888  (Nora 
Scotia).— Albrgcht,  J.  f.  O.  1861, 53  (Bahamas).— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1864,  1865,  438 
(Missouri). 
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ftylrktl*  MsUkbsVBla,  JYttfftft,  Tr.  HL  Agrio.  So*  L  1&5,  €08. 
JUiotiMt  MftCkfcmia,  Gray,  G.  of  B.  t 1848, 196. 

fitlmaaefciis  blackbarala,  Oah.  MEL  L 1850, 19. 

aMaUMpaas  alaekbirnl*,  Sol.  PZS.  1855, 143  (Bogota) ;  1858, 64  (Bio  Napo). 

tairt tea  fcUekkanla,  Bd.  BNA.  1853,  874.-A  <i  &  Ibis,  L  1859,  11  (Goatemah).— Act 
PZS.  I860;  84  (Bcaador)..-fiW.  PZS.  I860,  — (PaUataaga?.— Bam.  Smiths.  Bep.  for  I860, 
1861,  43fc— (Joim*  *t  iVinfSmitha.  Up.  for  1861,  I860,  — —Ferr.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  IlL  1863, 
'  147.— -Boardm. Pr. Bost  800.  ix, #664,  185.— AUm, Pr. Sm, lost iv.*1864, 6  4.— £<t Bev. 
AB.  1865, 189.— Ltmr.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  Tilt  1866,  8P4.— Tripp*,  Am.  Nat  it  1868, 179  — 
w.  FranU.  J.  f.  a  1869, 813  (Costs  Bioa).— Turn*.  &  B.  Pa.  1869, 94 ;  Phila.  ed.  17.-Jferr. 
17.  &  Geot  Sarr.  Terr,  for  1878, 1873, 713.— B.  B.4R  NAB.  L 1874, 837,  pL  13,  f.  9, 3. 

liMilW  MACkftarata,  3d.  PZS.  1859, 363  (Xalapa).— Oab.  J.  I O.  I860,  388  (Costa  Bioa).— 
Lawr.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  viL  1868,  468  (New  Granada). ^Blak.  Ibis,  .1863,  68  (Hudson's 
B*?).—Dre$+  Ibis,  8d  ser.  L 1865, 478  (Texas).— Mrflter.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1866, 85.— Sato. 
PZS.  1867,  136  (Yeragna).— £awr.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.ix.  1866,94  (Costa  Bioa).— Oauu/ 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  v.  1868, 379.-Cb««f,  Pr.  Bost  800.  xit  1868, 110.— Alba,  Am.  Nat  lit  1869, 
577.— JSmnd.  OafV.  K.  Vet-Akad.  Forh.  iit  1869, 611.— Ops,  Am.  Nat.iT.  1870, 395, 396— 
AS  &  PZS.  1870,— (Morida)  i-&fo.  VZS.  1870, 183  (Veragna)— Wyatt,  Ibis,  1871,388 
(Columba)— AOsa,  Am.  Nat  vt  1879, 965— &tf*.  Ibis,  3d  ser.  it  1879, 314  (Chontales)— 
Mayn.  Pr.  Bost  80a  xir.  1878, 963.— Coue*,  Key,  1874, 100— AUsn,  BnlL  MCZ.  iU.  1878, 
194,  }66,  175  (Kansas  and  Utah).- Tripp*,  Pr.  Bost  80c  xv.  1873,  835.— Ooues,  BNW. 
1874,  59.— Gentry,  Life-Hist  1 1876, 118.— Minot,  It  N.  Engt  1877, 118.- Jferr.  Tians. 
Conn.  Acad.  iv.  1877fl6. — ,  BnlL  Nutt  Club,  lit  1878,  —  (Fort  Bayard,  N.  M.). 

fiylfla  pawn,  Wilt.  AO.  ▼.  1818,  114,  pL  44, 1  3— Attn*.  Gen.  Z00L  x.  1817, 787.— V.  Eocy. 
Math,  it  1883,  M&,jl  106.-Bp.Joam.  Phils.  Aosd.  iv.  1894,  800.— Bp.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y. 
it  1886,  88^-jytot  linnet  1838,  39&— And.  OR  it  1*04,  805,  pt  134— Psao.  Bep.  Orn. 
Mass.  183^310— TAosv*  Vermont,  1853,  App.  83L 

Sylrkebl  nm,  Bp.  CGL.  1888, 88.— AwL  Syn.  1839,  f 5.  -And.  BA.  it'  1841, 40,  pt  83.— LintL 

AnvJoara8otxUv.  1843, 957.- Jtp.CA.t  1656,311.— tlJUbh.  J.  £  a  1854, 486  (Green. 

land).-  Kmnic  Tr.  JJt  Agrio.  800.  1 1855, 590.-ejJfe  Pr.  Bosf>  Soo.  1855, 149  (Massaoha. 

setts,  1a  JaaQary)— PaCa.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  t  1856,  886.— Wi&fc,  Smiths.  Bep.  for  16W, 

,  1890, 888  (Nova  Scotia).— Tripp*  Am.  Nat  it  1888, 179. 

ifalotlUa  parat,  Gray,  G.  of  R  t 1848, 196.-1  /  Etiaa.  Ibis,  lit  1861, 6  (Greenland). 

Balaamphas  paras, Bp.  CAA.  1850,  ait 

ftjlTla  aUdaMTfeaa,  TWO.  Nonr.  Diot  d'Hist  Nat  xt  1817,  U0  (Martinique) ,  Enoy.  Meth. 
1L  1883,444,^88. 

Matolllta  artaaaraoa,  Gray,  G.  of  Bl  1 1848, 197. 

BUckbaralaa  Warbler,  Penn.  AZ.  it .1785. 413,  n.  317—Zat*.  Syn.  it  pt  it  1783, 461  n.  67. 

Ttaaaet  Blackbara,  T.  i  e.  1807. 

PaaTette  Blaekb«ra,r.L  0.1893. 

raarette  a  cretf  la*  selr,  7.  It  00. 1817  and  lfttt 

faavetta  Eemlock,  F.  t  o.  1883  («  parw  Wilson). 

FaiTette  alackbaraUa,  V.  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  xl.  1817, 168.— U  Moim,  Ois.  Csnact  1861,  199. 

FaQTette  i*a«toiaoe,  Le  Maine,  Ois.  Canad.  1861,  907  (=  parut  And.). 

Healedi  Waraler,  Oraafe-taroatei  Warbler,  Author* . 

Norm.— It  may.  be  worth  whpe  to  look  (nto>hctjynoayniy  of  the  Blaakbnmian  Warbler, 
part  of  it  being  very  problematical.    The  earliest  coojeotured  name  of  the  bird  is  the 
"Fignter  orange"  of  Boffon,  figured  on  PL  Bo  lam.  53,  f.  3,  under  the  name  of  "Flguier 
stranger w,  and. said  to  be  from  -  Guiana".    This  is  the  sole  basis  of  no  less  than  three 
binomial  names-  MotacWafueea  Mailer,  1776,  M.  aurantia  Bodd.,  1783,  and  If.  ehrytoeephala 
Gm,  1788;  and  also  became  the  *-  Orange-beaded  Warbler  "  of  Latham.    The  PI.  Enlnm.  la 
not  dearly  referable  to  the  present  speoies,  nor  are  the  descriptions  Identifiable  with  cer- 
tainty.   Mailer's  runs  as  follows :—  „55.  Per  Flttgelfleck,  Motacilla  fnsca.    Sie  1st  oben 
brsun,  hat  einen  gelben  Wirbel,  and  gelbe  Angenringe.    Die  Brat  1st  roth,  der  Baneh 
gelb,  and  die  Flttgel  sind  mit  einem  welssen  Fleoken  gezelchnet,  Baffon."    Latham  says  :— 
"  Bill  black :  top  and  sides  of  the  head,  fore  part  and  sides  of  the  neck  fine  orange :  over 
tfcssye  a  brown  bandf  beneath  the  eye  a  second,  but  paler:  the  npper  parts  of  the  body 
•ad  %nfl)s reddish  brown:  wing  coverts  black  and  white:  breast  and  belly  pale  yellow: 
tail  black,  edged  with  pale  yellow :  legs  yellow.'*   These  terms  are  so  discordant  with 
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the  characters -of  D.  Moesournfcs,  as  to  lead  na  to  suppose  that  an  entirely  difisreotbbd 
may  have  been  In  view;  and  at  any  rate  the  names  in  question  may  be  passed  over.  The 
PL  Enlom.,  however,  though  not  well  colored,  oan  hardly  be  anything  else  than  the  Black* 
bnrnian  Warbler,  and  it  may  become  neoeasary  to  call  the  species  Dmdneoa  snrssfis, 
after  Boddaert,  who  distlnotly  bases  the  name  on  this  plate,  while  Mailer's  earlier  account 
simply  refers  to  Buffon  without  specially  indicating  what  bird  of  Bunbn'a  ia  meant 

The  next  candidate  for  recognition  in  this  oonneotion  is  the  "Grey -poll  Warbler n  of 
Pennant  and  of  Latham,  which  become  MotadUa  tiieana  Gm.  Latham's  descrlptiop  is  :— 
"Head,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  opper  tail  coverts,  of  a  fine  grey:  wing  coverts  crossed  with 
two  white  bars:  primaries  and  toil  dusky, edged  with  grey:  throat  orange:  chin  and 
breast  of  a  line  yellow :  belly  of  a  whitish  ash-colour.  Inhabits  New  York."  This  is  much 
nearer  the  mark,  and  in  mot  agrees  pretty  well  with  some  imperfect  plumage  of  the  pres- 
ent species  •  but  as  it  is  scarcely  diagnostic  (some  points  ssem  to  indicate  Dvndraca  mam- 
low),  it  may  also  be  passed  over,  in  favor  of  the  "  Blaekbnrnian  Warbler "  of  the  tame 
authors,  whioh  became  MataefUa  biackburnta  Gm.  This  bird  was  likewise  sent  from 
"  New  York  ",  and  was  named  after  Mrs.  Blackburn. 

The  fifth  name  to  be  noticed  is  the  "  Hemlock  Warbler  ",  SyMa  parus  of  Wilson,  Not 
tall,  Audubon,  and  others,  from  "  Pennsylvania  ".  This  species  endured  for  many  years— 
in  fact,  until  Baird  in  1856  showed  that  it  was  a  Blaokburnian  Warbler.  One  may  be  satis- 
fled  of  the  accuracy  of  this  determination,  by  referring  to>  Wilson's  original  description, 
which  perfectly  accords  with  the  incomplete  dress  of  D.  WncUmmicB.  The  reference  by 
Audubon  of  the  Autumnal  Warbler,  Sylvia  autumnalis,  to  this  species,  is  olearly  an  error. 

In  1817,  Vieillot  gave  a  sixth  name  to  the  species,  Sylvia  m*ianorhoa>  described  from 
"Martinique"  in  the  Nouv.  Diet ;  and  in  the  Bncy.  Meth.  the  species  reappears,  along 
with  the  four  previous  designations,  ekrytocephala,  {neon*,  NackburnU*,  and  pans.  The 
biid  is  here  attributed  to  "  L'Ameriqae  meridionate ",  whioh  removes  the  chief  objec- 
tion to  the  name,  for  the  species  is  not  known  from  the  West  Indian  locality  first  ascribed ; 
the  description  is  tolerably  pertinent,  fitting aboutas  well  as  that  of  Pennant  and  Latham's 
"Grey-poll  Warbler"  lor  example,  and  may  be  held,  in  absence  of  evidence  to  the  ooo- 
trary,  to  indicate  some  incomplete  dress  of  the  Blaokburnian  Warbler. 

Stephens  is  said  to  have  called  this  species  Sylvia  totsraKf,  In  the  x.  voL  of  his  Cent  of 
Shaw's  Gen.  ZooL,  1817, 090 ;  but  on  turning  to  this  place,  I  find  that  the  "  Sylvia  lateralis'* 
is  there  described  alter  Latham,  from  "  New  South  Wales",  and  does  not  agree  la  any 
particular  with  the  characters  of  the  present  species. 

The  reference  of  the  species  to  various  genera,  whereby  additional  synonym  are 
created,  is  a  matter  of  course,  requiring  no  comment. 

Hab.— Chiefly  the  Eastern  Province.  West,  however,  to  Utah  (Alien) 
and  New  Mexioo  (F.  Stephens).  South  in  winter  through  Eastern  Moxico  and 
Central  and  South  America  to  Ecuador.  Bahamas  (Bryant).  Breeds  in  the 
northern  portions  of  its  United  States  range  and  northward  in  the  British 
Provinces;  doubtless,  also,  in  elevated  tracts  of  the  Middle  8tates.  Winter* 
eztralimital.  A  Sylvicola  "pan*"  is  attributed  to  Greenland  by  Bernhardt, 
/.  o.  (Frederikshaab,  Oct.  16, 1845,  HolbMl). 

Gh.  sp. — t  Nigra,  albido  varia;  vertice  medio,  strigd  iuperci- 
liariy  lateribus  colli,  guld  et  pectore  flammeis  ;  reliquis  partibut 
inferioribu8  ex  flavo  albidis,  lateribus  nigro  striatis;  ali$  caudd- 
que  dorso  concoloribus,  illis  speeulo  magno  ctibo,  rectricibu*  lab- 
ralibu8  magnd  ex  parte  albis.  9  Suprd  brunneo-olivaoea,  albido 
nigroque  varia,  guld  aurantiacd,  alis  alio  btfasciatis. 

o* ,  adult,  in  spring :  Entire  npper  parts,  including  the  wings  and  tail, 
black,  the  back  varied  with  whitish,  the  wings  with  a  large  white  specu- 
lum on  the  coverts  and  much  white  edging  of  the  coverts,  the  lateral  tail- 
feathers  largely  white,  only  a  shaft- line,  with  clubbed  extremity,  being  left 
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blackish  on  the  outer  two  or  three  pairs.  Spot  on  fore  part  of  crown,  eye- 
lids, line  over  eye  spreading  into  a  large  spot  behind  the  auriculars,  with 
chin,  throat,  and  fore  breast,  intense  orange  or  flame  color.  Sides  of  head 
black  in  an  irregular  patch,  usually  confluent  with  the  black  streaks  on  the 
side  of  the  breast,  isolating  the  orange  of  the  sides  of  the  head  from  that  of 
(he  throat,  and  circumscribing  the  orange  patch  below  the  eye.  Under  parts 
from  the  breast  white,  more  or  less  tinged  with  orange  or  yellow,  the  whole 
sides  streaked  with  black.  Bill  and  feet  dark.  Length  about  5£;  extent, 
8*;  wing,  2*;  tail,  2. 

9,  adult,  in  spring:  Similar  to  the  mole  in  the  pattern  and  distribution 
of  the  colore;  upper  parts  brownish-olive,  streaked  with  black;  the  fiery 
orange  of  the  male  not  so  intense,  or  merely  yellow,  that  on  the  crown  ob- 
scure or  obsolete.  White  speculum  of  the  wing  resolved  into  two  white 
bars.  Sides  of  the  head  like  the  back,  instead  of  black  as  in  the  male,  and 
the  lateral  streaks  duller  and  more  blended. 

£  and  $ ,  adult,  in  autumn,  are  sufficiently  similar  to  the  respective  sexes 
in  spring,  but  the  coloration  is  toned  down,  the  fiery  colors  of  the  male  being 
less  intense,  and  the  block  of  the  back  being  much  mixed  with  olivaceous, 
bringing  about  a  close  resemblance  to  the  spring  female ;  while  the  female  is 
duller  still,  and  more  impurely  colored. 

Young:  Early  autumnal  birds  of  the  year  of  this  species  are  very  obscure 
looking,  showing  no  sign  of  the  rich  coloration  of  the  adults.  Above,  like 
the  adult  9 » hut  still  browner,  with  more  obsolete  dusky  streaking.  Usually 
indication  of  the  crown  spot  in  a  lightening  of  the  part.  Sides  of  the  head 
like  the  crown,  cutting  off  a  superciliary  stripe  and  the  eyelids,  which  are 
ochrey  white.  Whole  under  parts  white,  tinged,  especially  on  the  throat 
and  breast,  with  yellowish,  the  sides  with  obsolete  streaking.  Indication  of 
the  peculiar  pattern  of  the  adults,  though  without  their  actual  coloration, 
together  with  the  extent  of  white  on  the  tail-feathers,  will  usually  suffice  for 
the  determination  of  the  species,  before  any  orange  appears  on  the  throat, 
after  which  there  can  be  no  difficulty. 

A  POINT  of  special  interest  in  the  present  connection  is  the 
authentic  record  furnished  by  Allen  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  Blackburnian  Warbler  in  Utah,  where  a  few  specimens  were 
secured  in  the  spring  of  1871,  as  he  has  recorded  in  the  valu- 
able paper  above  cited.  This  is,  with  one  exception,  the 
westernmost  advice  we  have  of  the  Blackburnian  Warbler, 
previously  supposed  to  be  confined  strictly  to  the  Eastern 
Province,  and  one  which  brings  the  bird  fairly  into  our  present 
geographical  perspective  \  but  just  as  these  pages  go  to  press, 
I  learn  from  advance  sheets  of  a  forthcoming  number  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Olub,  that  the  Black- 
burnian Warbler  has  been  found  at  Port  Bayard,  New  Mexico. 
It  is  a  well-known  and  abundant  species,  into  the  natural 
history  of  which  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  here. 
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Black-poll    Warbler 

Dendreeea  striata 

Mosclcapa  Striata,  Font  Philoa.  Trans,  lxii  1773,  408, 488,  n.  31  (Severn  River).— Am,  S.N. 
1. 1788,  920,  n.  7  (from  Forater ;  quotas  also  M€UL  Hi  pi  15,  A-  B.)— 2*t*.  10. 1L 1790, 
481,  ii.  56  (from  Forstor ;  quotes  alao  Striped  Flycatcher,  Pen*.  A.  Z.  ii  390,  and  Iota. 
Syn.  ii.  pt  i  349).— Tt$rL  SN.  L  1800, 571. -Step*.  Gen.  ZooL  x.  1817, 370. 

Motaellla  Striata,  Gm.  SN.  L  1788,  076,  n.  194  (BlaelpoU  Warbler,  Penn.  &  Lath  )—ltot 
SN.i.  1806, 600. 

Sylvia  Striata,  Lath.  IO.  Ii  1790,  987,  n.  67.— V. OAS.  11 1807,  83,  pie.  75, 76. -TO*.  AO. It. 
1811, 40,  pL  30,  f.  3 ;  vi  1813, 101,  pL  54, 1 3— Step*.  Gen.  ZooL  x.  1817, 645.— V.  N.  D.  d'H. 
N.  xi.  1817, 819  and  838— F.  Buoy.  Moth.  if.  1883, 441,  n.  77,  and  464,  n.  167.— Bp.  Journ. 
Phtla.  Acad.  iv.  1894, 199.— Bp.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  Ii.  189H,  Ql.—NutL  Man.  L  1833,  363— 
Aud.  OR  ii.  1834,  301,  pL  in.-Peab.  Rep.  Orn.  Mast.  1839, 309.— Thomps.  Vermont, 
1853,  App.39, 

8f lTlCOla  striata,  8.4R.  FBA.  iL  1831, 31&— £p.  CGL.  1838,  82.— Awl  Syn.  1839, 53.— And. 
B A  ii.  1841, 38,  pL 78—  bp. CA.  1. 1850, 308— Burnett,  Pr.  Boat  8oo.lv.  1851, 116.— Hoy, 
Pr.  Phi!a.  Acad,  vi.  1853,311— JtauMbid.  399— Jfaine,  J.£G.  1954, 487  (Greenland).- 
Henry,  Pr.  Phil*  Aoad.  viL  1855, 3D9.-K«nnic  Tr.  I1L  Agric.  Soe.  L 1835, 563—fVettai, 
ibid.  GOi.-PiUn.  Pr.  San.  Inst.  L  1856,  907.— Bry.  Pr.  Boat  Soc.  vL  1857,  116  (Nora 
Scotia)— Maxim*  J.  f.  0.1858,113.— Wil.it,  Smiths.  Bop.  for  1858,  1859,  883— JJry.Pr. 
Boat.  Soo.  vlL  1859,  110  (Babamae)— £r«t*.  Pr.  Boat.  So©,  vii  1860,  307  (Cuba).- 
AVbreeht,  J.  f.  0. 1861, 53  (Bahamas).— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1864,  1865, 438  (Miaaonri). 

HalOtllta  Striata,  Gray,  G.  of  B.  L  1648,  196.— Cabot,  Nanm.  it  Heft  lit  1653,  66—JM. 
Pr.  Boat  Soo.  vL  1857, 834— Reinh.  Ibla,  lii 1861, 6  (Greenland). 

Bklnaapku  striata*,  Cab.  MH.  i 1850, 90. 

BalMawpllllS  Striata*,  fief.  PZ&  1855,  143  (Bogota).— GundL  J.  t  O.  1855,  475  (Caba).- 
QundlJJJO.  1861, 409  (Cuba).  v\  % 

Dcudrolca  Striata,  Bd.  BNA.  lr58,380.-~ Henry,  Pr.  PhflK'  Acad,  xi  1859, 106.— Covet,  Pr. 
Phila.  Aoad.  1861,  890  (Labrador).— Born.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  I860, 1861, 4M.-BUL  IWa, 
It.  1863, 4  (Saskatchewan).— Hayd.  Tr.  Amor.  Phttoa.  Soc  xii  1868, 161.— Boardm.  Pr. 
Boat  Soo.  ix.  1863,  135— Gbuw  4  PrtnL  Smith*.  Rep.  for  19J1,  1868,  408— Verr.  Pr. Bet 
Inst  ili  1863, 147.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iv.  1864,  63— 81  Be?.  AB.  1865,  193— £o»r. 
Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  vliL  1866, 384— Brew.  Am.  Nat  i  1867,  190— Tripp*  Am.  Nat  H.  18®. 
179— Tarno.  R  R.  Pa.  I860, 85 ;  PhiU.  ed.  18— Z>o«  4  Bonn.  Tr.  Chicago  Acad.  1 1699, 
878  (Alaska)—  DaO,  Am.  Nat  iv.  1870, 600  ( Alaaka).— GundL  J.  1 O. 1878;  414  (Cabs).- 
Brew.  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xiv.  1878,  439.— Packard,  Am.  Nat  viii  1874,  871— JZcata,  Rap. 
Orn.  Specs.  1874,  59  (Colorado).— Beneh.  Zoo).  ExpL  W.  100  Merid.  1875, 198  (eame). 

JtaBiroIca  Striata*  GundL  J.  £  a  1661, 338  (Coba). 

DeidNDCa  Striata,  Biak.  Ibia,  v.  1863, 61 -Mcllw.  Pr.  Eaa.  Inat  v.  1866, 86—  Couee,  P&Eaa. 
Inst  v.  1868,  373— Amd.  Oefv.  K.  Vet-Akad.  Fdrh.  1869, 614— &  rf  8.  PZS.  1870,  T80 
(MerJda)—  Trippe,  Am.  Nat  vi  1878,  48—  Covet,  Key,  1878, 100, 1 43,  pL  8, 1 15, 16— 
Jfapa.  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  *tv,  1878, 366.  —Trippe,  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xv.  1873, 835.— Snow,  Am. 
Nat  viii  1874,757— Ctaet.BNflr.  1874,  60— B.  B.  dt  B.  N AR.  i.  1874, 848,  pi  13,  f.  9— 
Gentry,  LifeHiet  I.  1876,  T14.— JfiaeC,  B.  N..BogL  1877,  110— Jferr.  Trana.  Coma. 
Aoad.  iv.  1877, 16. 

Dendrolca  pin  us  [err.  !|,  Couee,  Pr.  Phila  Aoad.  1861, 
830  (Labrador). 

Deniroxa  atrieepllla,  Landb.  "Arch.  f.  Natarg.1664, 
56  (Chile)  ".—ScL  PZS.  1867,  337  (Chile). 

Striped  Flycatcher,  ForeL  1.  o.-Lath.  Sya.  ii  pt  1. 
1783,  349,  n.  46— Penn.  AZ.  ii  1785, 390,  n.  877. 

Black-poll  Warbler,  Lath.  Syn.  ii  pt  ii  1783,  460,  n. 
65—  Penn.  AZ.  ii.  1785, 401,  n.  390. 

FaareUe  strlee,  Faavelte  tailor,  V.  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  xi. 

1817,  819  and  333;  and  Enoy.  Math,  ii  1883,  464 

and  441. 
Favrette  rayee, Le Maine,  Oia. Canad.  1861, 189.  ***  36— Blaekpoll  Warbler. 

Nora.— Thia bird  waa first  deacribed  in  1779  by  Foratar  aa  the  "Striped  Flycatcher", 
Mueeieapa  striata.  Next  it  waa  described  aa  a  separate  species,  the  **  Black-poll  War- 
bler", by  Pennant  and  Latham,  their  bird  becoming  MotaciUa  etriata  of  Gnielin,  it  being 
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a  men  ooioddenoe  that  the  same  epeciflo  name,  ttrioto,  was  bestowed  upon  the  two  birda, 
•opposed  to  beloag  to  different  genera,  bat  which  are  the  same  apeoiee.  Vleillot  very 
oariovsly  retains  both  under  the  genua  Sylvia,  In  the  Nonv.  Diet  1817,  and  the  Enoy.  Metb. 
1823,  having  in  each  of  theae  worka  a  Sylvia  ttriata  in  two  places,  thongh  one  he  ealla  in 
ftaaah  "Faorette  atrioe",  and  the  other  "Ifcavetto  tailor".  Eren  In  Gray,  O.  of  B. 
1M8,  the  name  atrial*  la  eimttarly  dnpUoated  under  MniottUa. 

Hab.— North  America,  excepting  the  Western  and  most  of  the  Middle 
Province.  North  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Greenland.  Northwest  to  Alaska, 
in  the  Yukon  region.  West  to  Nebraska  and  Colorado.  Sonth  to  New  Gran- 
ada and  perhaps  to  Chili  (c/.  D.  atricapilla,  I «.  o.).  Cnba  and  Bahamas  only 
of  the  West  Indies.  No  Mexican  quotations.  Breeds  from  Northern  New 
England  northward.  Winters  boyond  the  United  States.  Migrates  late  in 
tbe  spring,  bringing  np  the  rear-guard  of  the  Warbler  hosts. 

Oh.  sp. —  6*  Olinacea,  nigro  ttriata,  pileo  nigro  ;  infrd,  alba,  late* 
raliter  nigro  striata  A  rostro  ad  caudam;  alisfuseis,  albo  bifas- 
oiatis,  caudd  fused,  reetrioibus  lateralibus  albo  notatis  ;  pedibus 
pallidis.  9  suprb  virescens,  undique  nigro  striata  ;  infrd  virenti- 
albida,  fusco  striata. 

i ,  adult :  Back,  rump,  and  npper  tail-ooverts  grayish-olive,  heavily  streaked 
with  black;  whole  crown  pore  glossy  black.  Below  pure  white;  a  donble 
aeries  of  black  streaks  starts  from  the  extreme  chin,  and  diverges  to  pass 
one  on  each  side  to  the  tail,  the  streaks  being  confluent  anteriorly,  discrete 
posteriorly.  Side  of  bead  above  the  chain  of  streaks  pure  white,  including 
lower  eyelid.  Wings  dusky,  the  primaries  with  much  greenish  edging,  tbe 
inner  secondaries  with  whitish  edging,  the  greater  and  median  coverts  tipped 
with  white,  forming  two  oross-bars.  Tail  like  the  wings,  with  rather  small 
white  spots  at  the  ends  of  the  inner  webs  of  two  or  three  outer  feathers. 
Upper  mandible  brownish-black ;  lower  mandible  with  the  feet  flesh-colored 
or  yellowish.    Length,  5}-5i;  extent,  9-9*;  wing,  2f-2|;  tail,  2£. 

9 :  Entire  upper  parts,  including  the  crown,  greenish-olive,  with  dusky 
streaks;  below  white,  much  tinged  with  greenish-yellow,  especially  anteri- 
orly, tbe  streaks  dusky  and  not  so  sharp  as  those  of  the  male*  bnt  still  very 
evident.  Bars  and  edgings  of  the  wings  greenish-white.  Tail  as  in  the 
male.    Rather  smaller  than  tbe  male  on  an  average. 

Young :  Similar  to  the  adult  9  >  but  brighter  and  more  greenish -olive  above, 
tbe  streakings  few  and  chiefly  confined  to  the  middle  of  the  back ;  below 
more  or  less  completely  tinged  with  greenish-yellow,  the  streaking  obsolete,  or 
entirely  wanting.  Under  tail-coverts  usually  pure  white.  These  autumnal 
birds  bear  an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  those  of  D.  cutanea  (though  the 
adults  are  aa  very  different),  the  upper  parts  being,  in  fact,  the  same  in  both. 
But  young  cattanea  generally  shows  traces  of  the  chestnut,  or  at  least  a  buffy 
shade,  quite  different  from  the  dear  greenish-olive  of  striata,  this  tint  being 
strongest  on  the  flanks  and  under  tail-ooverts,  just  where  striata  is  the  most 
purely  white.  Moreover,  cattanea  shows  no  streaks  below,  traces  at  least  of 
which  are  usually  observable  in  striata. 

The  still  earlier  plumage  of  the  bird  when  just  from  the  nest  is  different 
again,  for  this  species,  like  many  other  SgltieoUdm,  Turdida,  oVo.,  has  at  first 
a  transient  streaky  or  speokled  plumage.  In  this  condition,  the  upper  parte 
are  grayish,  the  lower  white,  the  whole  body  marked  with  blackish  in  the 
form  of  a  terminal  spot  or  bar  on  each  feather. 
19  B  O 
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DURING  the  vernal  migrations,  vast  numbers  of  the  Black- 
polls  enter  the  United  States  from  their  winter  home  in 
Sooth  America,  sometimes  as  early  as  February,  and  pass  leis- 
urely northward  till  some  of  them  gain  the  uttermost  Arctic 
regions,  while  others,  presumably  later  comers,  are  advised  by 
the  progress  of  the  season  to  nestle  even  short  of  the  northern 
border  of  our  country.  None  are  known  as  yet  to  come  from 
Mexico — a  circumstance  long  favoring  the  general  impression 
that  the  species  was  a  thoroughly  Eastern  one.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  ascertained  that  some  of  these  birds  advance  west  of  the 
Plains,  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  they 
have  been  found  in  May  near  Denver,  Colorado,  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Henshaw,  hovering  about  the  rather  debatable  border-land  of 
the  u  Birds  of  the  Colorado  Valley  ». 

Black-and-yellow  Warbler 


Motadlla  MaeulMA,  Qm.  SN.L  1788; 984,  n.  151  (Briaa.  Ill  503,  n.  56;  Penn. li. 400.il 288).- 
ZYtrtSN.L 1808, 600. 

Sylvia  maculosa,  Lath.  10.  li  1700,  536,  n.  108—  V.  OA8.  U.  1807, 33,  pL  93.— V.  N.  D.  d'H. 
N.  3d.  1817,223.— fitepA.  Gen.  ZooL  x.  1817,  715—  V.  Buoy.  Met*.  11  1833,  437,  n.  99.- 
Bp.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  H.  18*5, 78.— Aud.  OB.L  1831,  960;  li.  1834,  145;  v.  1839,458;  pis. 
50,123.— NvtL  Kan.  L  1839,  370.— Peab.  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839, 308.— D'  Orb.  OiaCuba, 
1839,  73  —Thompt.  Vermont,  1853, 81.— Haym.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  viiL  1856, 390. 

SylYleOla  maculosa,  8.AR.  FBA.  iL  1831,  913,  pL  40.— Bp.  COL.  1838,  98— A«4.  Syn.  1839, 
61.— And.  BA.  li.  1841, 65,  pL  96.— Denny,  PZS.  1847, 38.— Bp.  OA-  L 1850, 307.— Boy,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  vL  1853,  310.— Bead,  ibid.  398.— Kennie.  Tr.  I1L  Agrio.  Soc  L 1855, 5rX- 
Pratten,  ibid.  609.— JPirfn.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  L  1856, 307.— WQlit,  Smith*.  Rep.  for  1858, 18S8, 
389.— Bry.  Pr.  Boat  Soc  viL  1859,  110  (Bahamas).— Brew.  Pr.Boat  Soc  viL  1860,307 
(Cnba).— AftrecAt,  J.  f.  0. 1841, 53  (Bahama*).— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1864, 1865, 438. 

MllotllU  flUMMlosa,  Gray,  G.  of  B.  L  1848,  196.— Oabot,  Nanm.  iL  Heft  ill  1853,  68— 
KnetL  Pr.  Boat  Soc.  vi.  1857, 334. 

Rhlmanphus  ■aculoous,  Cab.  MH.  L 1850, 90. 

Bhlmamphu  naeuloais,  OundL  J.  f.  0. 1855, 474  (Cuba). 

Dendrotca  maculosa,  Bd.  BNA.  1858,  384.— 8.  d  8.  Ibis,  L  1659,  11  (Guatemala)  — OmuB. 
J.  f.  O.  1861,  396  (Cuba).— Barn.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1860,  1861,  436— Onus  <t  PrenU 
Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861,  1869,  408— 7«rr.  Pr.  Boat  Soc  ix.  1863, 147  (Antlooati)— 10m, 
Pr.  Baa.  lost  It.  1864,  63.-AZ.  Rev.  AB.  1865, 906— Lawr.  Ann.  Lya  K.  Y.  viiL  1893. 
984,-Trippe,  Am.  Nat  IL  1868,  180— ScL  PZS.  1869,  374  (Ojxaca)— ltono.  B.  E.  Pa, 
1869, 35 ;  Phila.  ed.  18— OundL  J.  f.  0. 1873, 415  (Cuba)— Packard,  Am.  Nat  viiL  1674, 
971—3.  B.4R.  NAB.  i  1874,  339,  pi.  14,  f.  Z.—Hensh.  Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874, 58  (Den- 
ver, Colo.).— Brew.  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  xvlL  1875,  439— Heneh.  ZooL  ExpL  W.  100  Merid. 
1875, 196  (Denver,  Colo.). 

DotfNBCft  MMllOSa,  8bL  PZS.  1859,  363  (Xalapa)— Lawr.  Ann.  Lye,  N.  Y.  viL  1861,393 
(New  Granada)— 8eL  PZS  1863, 19  (Southern  Mexico).— Blak.  Ibis,  v.  1863,63  (British 
America)— Terr.  Pr.  Bost  Soc  ix.  1863, 334— &  dk  8.  PZS  1864, 347  (Panama). -Drew. 
Ibis,  Sdser.  L 1865, 478  (Texas).— Mellwr.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1866, 86— Const,  Pr.  Baa  lost 
v.  1868,  373— Cot**,  Pr.  Bost  Soc  xii.  1868,  110. -£un<Z.  OefV.  K.  Vet-Akad.  F5rh.  1869, 
615.— Cops,  Am.  Nat  lv.  1870, 395, 396, 399.— Mayn.  Pr.  Boat  8oc  xlv.  1873, 367  (Maine 
breeding).— Mayn.  B.  Fla.  1873, 56— Tripp*,  Pr.  Boat  Soc  xv.  1873,  335.— Aims,  Am. 
Nat  viiL  1874, 757— CbiMf,  BNW.  1874, 63—  Gentry,  Life-Hiet  L  1876,  183— Jfi**  B. 
N.  EngL  1877, 196— Jfsrr.  Trana.  Conn.  Acad.  iv.  1877, 17— Brevet  BulL  Nuttall  Qab, 
iL  1877, 1  (foil  biography). 
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BylTta  Magnolia,  Wile  AO.  ill  1811,  63,  pi.  83.— BtepK  Gen.  ZooL  x.  1817,  M4.—Bp.  Joan. 

PhiljL  Acad.  iv.  1824, 194. 
Tellow-rapeft  Flycatcher,  JSdw.  pi.  355. 
Flffiier  a  let*  ceMrte,  Bug.  "Oia.  v.  291". 
Figater  taehete*  ie  PeasllTanle,  Flcedula  peusflTanlca  d»yU,  BrCft.  Oro.  ilL  502,  d.  56 

(quotes  Edw.  pi.  855). 

Ycnow-r»ped  Warbler,  Lath,  Syn.  ii  pt  ii.  1783, 
481,  n.  104. 

Yellow-rans  Warbler*  Perm.  AZ.  IL  400,  n.  888 
(a  basis  of  if.  maculota  Gra. ;  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  YeUovhrwnp  of  modern  writers, 
which  is  2>.  coronate).— Aw.  <f  IZfcJk.  FBA  L  o. 

Fairelte  a  tele  centre*,  V.  N.  D.  d'E  N.  zL  1817 

8S3 ;  Ency.  Meth.  iL  1883, 437. 
Bpettei  Warbler,  Peab.  1.  c.— Nutt  L  c. 
lee-la  a  tele  eendree,  jyorb.  L  c 
Blatk-aai-yellow  Warbler,  Author*.  Flo.  37.— Black-and-yellow  Warbler. 

Hab.— Eastern  Province  of  North  America.  North  to  Labrador,  Hudson's 
Bay,  Great  Slave  Lake,  &c.  South  through  Eastern  Mexico  and  Central 
America  to  New  Granada.  West  to  the  Rooky  Mountains  of  Colorado.  Cnba 
and  the  Bahamas.  Breeds  from  New  England  northward,  and  probably 
farther  south  in  elevated  portions  of  the  United  States.   Winters  extralimital. 

Ch.  sp. —  6*  9  Dorso  nigro,  plus  minusve  olivaceo  Undo  ;  uro- 
pygioflavo;  verHce  cinereo ;  latcribus  capitis  cum  fronte  angus 
tissimi  nigris,  palpcbris  et  strigd  postoculari  albis  ;  gastrwo  flavo, 
crisso  albOy  pectore  lateribusque  nigra  striatis;  alts  cauddqueni- 
gricantibus,  iUis  speculo  albo,  rectricibus  maeulis  albis  quadratis. 

'  9,  in  spring:  Back  black,  usually  quite  pure  and  uninterrupted  in  the 
£ ,  more  or  less  mixed  with  olive  in  the  $ ;  rump  yellow  j  upper  tail-coverts 
black,  often  skirted  with  olive  or  ashy.  Whole  crown  of  head  clear  ash ; 
sides  of  head  black,  including  a  very  narrow  frontlet;  the  eyelids  and  a 
stripe  behind  the  eye,  between  the  ash  and  black,  white.  Entire  under  parts 
rich  yellow,  excepting  the  white  orissum,  heavily  streaked  with  black  across 
the  breast  and  along  the  sides,  the  streaks  on  the  breast  so  thick  as  to  form  a 
nearly  continuous  black  border  to  the  immaculate  yellow  throat.  Wings 
fuscous,  with  white  lining,  white  edging  of  the  inner  webs  of  all  the  quills, 
of  the  outer  webs  of  the  inner  secondaries,  and  with  a  large  white  patch 
formed  by  the  tips  of  the  median  coverts  and  tips  and  outer  edges  of  the 
greater  coverts.  Tail  blackish,  with  square  white  spots  on  the  middle  of 
the  inner  webs  of  all  the  feathers  excepting  the  middle  pair.  Bill  blackish ; 
feet  dark.    Length,  4f-5 ;  extent,  7-7* ;  wing,  SJ-S* ;  tail,  2-4*. 

Young :  Upper  parts  ashy-olive,  becoming  grayer  on  the  head ;  rump  as 
yellow  as  in  the  adult  No  decided  head-markings ;  a  whitish  ring  round  the 
eye.  Below  yellow,  generally  continuous,  but  sometimes  incomplete,  being 
partially  replaced  by  gray ;  black  streaks  wanting  or  few,  and  confined 
chiefly  to  the  sides.   Wiogs  with  two  whitish  bars.   Tail-spots  as  in  the  adult. 

While  the  sexes  of  the  adnlt  of  this  beautiful  species  are  quite  similar, 
differing  mainly  in  the  less  extent  and  purity  of  the  black  on  the  back,  the 
young  are  quite  different ;  but  may  always  be  recognized  by  the  yellow 
ramp,  m  connection  with  the  extensively  or  completely  yellow  under  parts, 
and  small,  square,  white  tail-spots  remote  from  the  ends  of  the  feathers. 
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WITH  the  name  of  this  pretty  species,  the  list  of  Eastern- 
Province  Warblers  which  reach  westward  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  Colorado  Basin  closes.  The  bird  was  uot  long 
since  added  to  the  fauna  of  Kansas  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Snow,  who 
has  been  foremost  in  filling  out  the  recognized  category  of  the 
birds  of  that  State ;  and  about  the  same  time,  Mr.  H.  W.  Hen- 
shaw  found  the  Black-and-yellow  Warbler  near  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, where,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1873,  he  picked  a  male  in  fall 
plumage  out  of  a  flock  of  Audubon's  Warblers,  in  the  company 
of  which  it  was  migrating.  The  occurrence  may  have  been 
wholly  fortuitous,  as  Mr.  Henshaw  has  surmised;  but  we  have 
learned  of  the  appearance  of  so  many  Eastern  birds  along  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Colorado,  that  we  should 
be  slow  to  deny  that  the  present  species  may  not  pass  that  way 
regularly  each  year. 

Grace's  Warbler 


a,  ffraeim 

DeaArole*  glUto,  Own,  MSS.— 3d.  Rev.  AB.  1865,  810  (Fort  Whipple,  Aril.).— Owp- 
&  CaL  L  1870,  563,  tg.-^Ridgw.  Am.  Nat.  viL  1873, 608.— £.  B.dM.  NAB.  L 1874, 34S, 
pL  14,  f.  IQ.—HetuK  List  B.  Arts.  1875,  lX.—Hensh.  ZooL  Expl.  W.  100  Moid.  1876, 197. 

DeadNMft  grade,  Ooues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  xvilL  1866, 67.— Am*  Oefr.  K.  Vet-Akad.  F9rb. 
1869, 611— Ooop.  Am.  Nat  liL  1869,  419.- (hues,  Key,  1873, 103.— t  Salv.  Ibis,  UL  3d  ser. 
1873, 438  (Guatemala— decora  f). 

DeadnBca  grads),  EUioU  TOnst  BNA.  L  pi.  vl. 
Mnlotllta  gracto,  GiaM,  NomencL  At.  1875, 603. 

b.  dsoorn 

Deodrolea  gradA)  var.  deeora,  Ridgv.  Am.  Nat  viL  1873, 608.— B.  B.dB.  NAB.  L 1874, 280. 

Oh.  sp. —  $  J  Cceruleo-clnerea,  dorso  et  vertice  nigro  notatis, 
loris  nigris,  superciliis  et  macula  suboculari,  cum  gulA  et  pectore* 
flavis;  abdomine  crissoque  aUris,  lateribus  corporis  et  colli  nigro 
8triatis;  alis  albo  bifasciatis,  rectricibus  lateralibus  magnA  ex 
parte  aUns;  rostro  pedibusquc  nigris. 

$ ,  adult :  Entire  upper  parte  ashy-gray,  with  a  slaty-bine  tinge ;  the 
middle  of  the  back  streaked  with  black,  the  upper  tail-ooverts  leas  conspic- 
uously so  marked ;  the  crown  with  crowded  black  arrow-heads,  especially 
anteriorly  and  laterally,  the  tendency  of  these  markings  being  to  form  a  line 
along  the  side  of  the  crown,  meeting  its  fellow  on  the  forehead.  A  broad 
superciliary  line  of  yellow,  confluent  with  its  fellow  on  the  extreme  front, 
ohanging  to  white  behind  the  eye.  Lores  blackish ;  sides  of  head  otherwise 
like  the  back,  enclosing  a  oresoentio  yellow  spot  below  the  eye ;  edges  of  eye- 
lids yellow.  Chin,  throat,  and  fore  breast  bright  yellow,  bordered  with 
blackish  streaks ;  the  yellow  of  the  throat  separate  from  that  under  the  eye 
or  on  the  lores.    Under  parts  from  the  breast  white,  the  sides  shaded  with 
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the  color  of  the  back,  and  streaked  with  black  in  continuation  of  the  chain 
of  shorter  streaks  along  the  side  of  the  neck.  Wings  dusky,  with  very  nar- 
row whitish  edging,  and  crossed  with  two  white  bars  along  the  ends  of  the 
greater  and  median  coverts.  Tail  like  the  wings ;  the  lateral  feather  mostly 
white,  excepting  the  outer  web ;  the  next  two  or  three  with  white  blotches, 
decreasing  in  size.  Eyes,  bill,  and  feet  black;  soles  dirty  yellowish.  Length, 
4A-$i  i  extent  about  8 ;  wing,  2f ;  tail,  2}. 

it  in  autumn :  Color  of  the  npper  parts  obscured  with  a  shade  of  brown- 
ish-olive, the  dorsal  streaks  obscure.  The  head-markings  as  in  summer,  and 
the  yellow  parts  quite  as  bright. 

9 :  Quite  similar  to  tho  male,  and  in  fact  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
male  in  autumn,  though  the  yellow  is  not  quite  so  strong. 

Young :  The  slate-gray  of  the  upper  parts  much  shaded  with  brownish- 
olive,  the  black  streaks  wanting  on  the  back,  those  on  the 'crown  obsolete. 
Yellow  much  as  in  the  adult  but  paler,  and  not  bordered  along  the  sides  of 
the  neck  with  black  streaks.  The  black  lores  are  poorly  defined.  The  wing- 
bars  are  grayish  or  obsolete.  The  white  of  the  under  parts  has  an  ochrey 
tinge,  and  the  lateral  streaks  are  not  so  heavy  in  oolor  nor  so  well  defined. 

8inoe  this  species  was  originally  described,  a  slight  variety  (decora)  has 
been  noted  from  Honduras,  in  whieb  the  superciliary  stripe  is  wholly  yellow 
and  does  not  pass  beyond  the  eye,  and  there  are  some  other  slight  charac- 
ters. Among  United  States  species,  the  present  is  most  like  D.  dominica,  but 
this  is  much  larger,  with  a  much  longer  and  stouter  bill,  the  long  white  su- 
perciliary line  prolonged  to  the  side  of  the  neck,  where  it  enlarges  into  a 
spot,  and  the  sides  of  the  head  and  neek  broadly  black,  isolating  the  white 
lower  eyelid,  and  otherwise  different. 

GRACE'S  Warbler  is  to  me  a  bird  of  particular  and  not 
unpardonable  interest,  being  the  only  species  of  this 
beautiful  genus  that  it  has  fallen  to  iny  lot  to  discover,  and 
bearing  the  name  of  one  for  whom  my  affection  and  respect 
keep  pace  with  my  appreciation  of  true  loveliness  of  character. 

It  is  one  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  long  and  varied  list  of 
Wood- Warblers,  and  the  only  species  with  which  tbe  genus  has 
been  enriched  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years — a  near  rela- 
tive of  Adelaide's  Warbler  •  from  Porto  Bico,  described  at  the 
same  time  by  Professor  Baird,  and  next  most  closely  related  to 
the  very  old  species  now  usually  called  Dendrceca  dominica. 

In  my  original  notice  of  this  bird,  I  referred  to  certain  speci- 
mens collected  by  Mr.  0.  Wood,  at  Belize,  British  Honduras, 

*  A  near  relative  of  D.  grada  is  the  following  Porto  Bican  species,  described 

at  the  same  time  by  Baird : — 

Deadrceea  adelaldas 

Deatrolea  aselalde,  Bd.  Bev.  AB.  1865,  sis. 
Maietllta  aielalic,  Gray,  Haadlist,  i.  1869, 241.  d.  WOO. 
Deairoeee  aielalto,  8und.  Oefv.  K.  Vet.-  Akad.  F5rh.  lit  1869,  G15. 
Beetrolce  grade  var.  eoelaiic,  B.B.4R.  NAR  i.  1874, 220. 
Nslettlta  atolalto,  Giebel,  Nomenol.  At.  1875,  599. 
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where  it  was  said  to  be  common.  These  specimens,  however, 
were  afterward  described  as  representing  a  different  variety,  to 
which  the  name  decora  was  applied  by  Mr.  Robert  Ridgway. 

While  journeying  through  New  Mexico,  en  route  to  Fort 
Whipple,  Arizona,  in  July,  1864,  I  found  Grace's  Warbler  on 
the  summit  of  Whipple's  Pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  not  far 
from  the  old  site  of  Fort  Wingate,  and  secured  the  first  speci- 
men on  the  second  of  the  month  just  named.  I  saw  no  more 
of  the  bird — though  it  certainly  must  live  in  the  pine-clad  San 
Francisco  Mountains  which  I  traversed — till  the  following 
spring,  when  I  ascertained  that  it  was  the  most  abundant  bird 
of  its  kind,  excepting  Audubon's  Warbler,  in  the  pineries  in 
the  midst  of  which  Fort  Whipple  is  located.  I  have  not  yet 
learned  of  its  occurrence  anywhere  beyond  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  nor  indeed  outside  of  the  pine  belt  that  indicates  a 
certain  elevation  of  the  surface  in  these  Territories ;  but  as  it 
is  a  migratory  bird,  and  has  never  been  fonnd  in  the  United 
States  in  winter,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  retires  to  Mexico  in 
the  fall,  to  return  in  the  spring.  The  extent  of  its  movements, 
however,  remains  to  be  ascertained.  I  secured  a  fine  large  suite 
of  specimens  at  Fort  Whipple,  illustrating  the  variations  of 
the  plumage  under  the  different  conditions  of  sex,  age,  and 
season,  and  latterly  my  friend  Henshaw  has  taken  many  more. 
His  were  all  procured  iu  the  White  Mountains  of  Arizona,  at 
and  near  Oamp  Apache,  excepting  one  which  he  took  at  Inscrip- 
tion Bock,  New  Mexico,  which  is  within  an  easy  day's  march  of 
the  spot  where  my  original  specimen  was  procured.  During 
two  seasons  be  found  it  to  be  one  of  the  commonest  of  the 
summer  Warblers  in  the  White  Mountains,  where  the  young 
birds  just  from  the  nest  were  observed  during  the  second  week 
in  July.  His  observations  confirm  my  own  in  regard  to  the 
pine-loving  character  of  the  birds ;  he  found  them  almost  inva- 
riably in  coniferous  forests,  passing  swiftly  along  the  smaller 
branches  of  these  tall  trees,  or  darting  into  the  air  to  capture 
passing  insects ;  and  even  in  August,  when  various  families  had 
united  into  small  flocks,  aud  were  lingering  in  company  with 
other  insectivorous  birds,  before  their  departure  for  the  South, 
their  preference  for  their  native  pines  was  still  evident. 

In  the  spring  of  1865, 1  noted  the  arrival  of  these  Warblers 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Whipple  on  the  20th  of  April,  and  they 
continually  fell  under  my  observation  from  this  date  until  the 
third  week  in  September,  about  which  time  I  suppose  they  left 
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for  the  South.  They  pair  off  very  soon  after  their  arrival,  by 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  I  think  they  mast,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  rear  two  broods  daring  the  summer,  as  I  fonnd  newly 
fledged  birds  daring  tbe  middle  of  August.  I  never  discovered 
their  nest,  bat  have  no  doabt  it  will  be  foand  high  ap  in  the 
pine-trees,  to  which  the  birds  are  so  much  attached.  They 
keep  not  only  among  tall  pines,  bat  even  in  the  apper  portions 
of  these  magnificent  trees,  some  of  which  grow  to  such  height 
that  it  is  a  fair  gunshot  range  to  their  lower  limbs,  let  alone  the 
canopy  of  foliage  that  stretches  to  the  sunlight  out  of  the  lower 
shade  it  casts  itself,  affording  the  happiest  hunting-ground  to 
these  nimble  and  industrious  birds.  They  are  seen  coursing 
among  the  branchlets,  skipping  at  apparent  random  through 
the  endless  intricacies  of  the  foliage,  hovering  momentarily 
aboot  the  terminal  bunches  of  needles,  and  then  dashing  far 
oat  into  clear  space,  to  capture  the  passing  insect  with  a  dex- 
terous twist  and  turn.  So  the  season  passes,  till  the  young  are 
on  wing,  when  the  different  families,  still  with  bonds  unbroken, 
ramble  at  leisure  through  the  woods,  the  young  birds  timid  and 
feeble  at  first,  venturing  shorter  flights  than  their  parents,  who 
seetn  absorbed  in  solicitude  for  their  welfare,  and  attend  them 
most  sedulously,  till  they  are  quite  able  to  shift  for  themselves. 
They  are  quick  to  learn ;  it  is  not  long  before,  gaining  full  con- 
fidence, they  loose  their  family  ties ;  different  broods  meet  iu 
undistinguished  companies,  and  all  go  trooping  down  the  mount- 
aiu-sides,  or  off  to  the  southward,  when  first  the  pine-trees  sigh 
and  whisper  to  each  other  that  they  hear  the  threatening  mur- 
mur of  oncoming  storms. 

Daring  the  whole  summer,  these  Warblers  have  no  other  note 
than  that  thin  and  wiry  chirping  which  so  many  species  of  this 
group  utter.  Earlier  in  the  season,  when  the  males  would  seek 
their  fates,  they  sing  right  heartily,  and  with  a  strength  and 
clearness  one  would  scarce  expect  to  hear  from  musicians  of 
such  puny  size.  The  song  opens  with  two  or  three  slurred, 
whistling  notes,  continued  for  a  few  moments  with  a  clear,  thin 
chirrup  that  I  know  not  how  to  express  in  words.  They  have 
also  another  song,  which  always  reminded  me  of  that  which  is 
so  constantly  heard  from  the  Redstart  during  the  same  climac- 
teric period  of  its  life. 

I  await  with  impatience  the  discovery  of  the  nest  and  eggs  of 
my  sister's  Warbler,  and  the  determination  of  its  winter  home, 
that  the  history  of  the  pretty  bird  may  be  completed. 
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The  only  ■peoies  of  Dnulraoo  not  taken  into  amount  In  the  foregoing  pagn 
ore  the  two  following : — 


Sjllltola  pluretra,  acne,  B.  Jim.  1B4T,  ItS—Ootm,  Illoat  B.  Jam.  1S4B,  pi.  38,-Bji. 

CA.  1. 1850,309.— Otturn,  "Zootoglit,  p.  BMO". 
MnlMlIU  FliWti,  Grav,  G.  of  B.  1.  IMS,  193.  -GieW,  NometwL  A*.  1875,  COS. 
Deilrax*  pharalra,  **.  PZ9. 1.  1881,  Ti— SsJ.  Cat  AB.  1903,  138.— And.  Oelr.  K.  V»t.- 

Akad.  F6ra.  ill.  lets,  117. 

Dtnirolca  ■harem,  s±  Bar.  ab.  isss,  im.— b.  b.<*r.  nab.  i.  isn,  sao. 

Had.— Jamaica. 

Dendroen  pltTopblla. 
BjlTleeU  pltjaphllo,  QmB.  Ann.  Lyo.  V.  T.  tL  Oot  18SS,  180. 
ttlBMNBbu  pi tjipUlu,  OmKlL  J.  f.  0. 1B57.  m 

Deiarolca  pllrapalla,  BA  Reo.  AB.  ibcs,  ws.—U.  B.<tR.  HAD.  1. 1814, 311. 
Deiarawa  pltropalla,  Ami).  Oefv.  K.  Vet.- Akad.  FSrh.  Hi.  1880,  fit. 
MiiMilta  pltjophllo,  6ra»,  H»ndU«t,L19M,  S41,n.a!».— OwM,  HomBDeL  At.  1874,0* 

Has,— Cab*. 

Genu  SIUBUS  Swainson 

Belllru,  Bm.  Zoo].  Jonni.  111.  18S7,  171.    (Tjpa 

Motorilla  aurofapaia  L. ) 
81nma,  «™H  "S.yn.  1811,  —  " Ootut,  Boll. 

Nalt  Club,  iLlBD,  IS  Inomenclatnre). 
gejnrns,  Bclaru,  St  norm,  Seniroa,  r/Bomt. 
Hnkoclcnla,  Gray,    "1840"!    Llat   G.  of  B, 

1841,31. 
Healcoelcala.  "  ApuC'-tM.  M.  H.  L  laso,  is. 
KlOtkitctthU,  Fondfl-£o».  "  ZooL  18S8  •'.  Flo.  3a— Golden -crowned  Accentor. 

Cda.es. — In  general  form,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  Dm- 
drmca;  larger  in  size,  different  in  pattern  of  coloration,  in 
habits,  gait,  aud  uidificatiou.  Bill  ordinary.  Bictal  bristles 
short  bat  evident.  Wings  pointed,  much  longer  than  tail. 
Tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw.  Tail  nearly  even, 
with  nither  acute  feathers,  anil  long,  copious  under  coverts. 
Size  larger  than  in  Dendrcaca.  Neither  wings  nor  tail  parti- 
colored. Above  olivaceous,  with  or  without  bead-markings, 
otherwise  uniform }  below  while,  huffy,  or  yellowish,  profusely 
streaked.  Legs  Blender,  pale-colored.  Habits  terrestrial  to 
some  extent;  nest  on  the  ground ;  eggs  white,  spotted.  Vocal 
powers  preeminent.  Gait  ambulatorial,  not  saltatorial,  and 
some  other  traits  decidedly  Motacilliue. 

This  genus  has  held  its  position  in  the  system  by  very  uncer- 
tain tenure,  having  been  referred  to  various  families,  as  the 
Turdidcs,  MotaoiUidas,  and  Sylvicoiida.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
it  differs  in  any  important  particular  of  structure  from  such  a 
Sylvicoline  genus  as  Dendrwca  for  instance,  and  it  seems  macb 
better  located  here  than  among  the  Wagtails,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  resembles  these  birds  in  many  points  of  its  eoon- 
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omy.  The  number  of  primaries  (nine)  excludes  it  from  tbo 
Turdidce.  The  genus  is  probably  definable  by  the  characters  I 
have  given,  and  I  continue  to  endorse  Baird's  reference  of  it  to 
the  SylvicolidcCj  considering  it  to  be  a  terrestrial  type  of  Warbler. 
The  original  name  of  the  genus,  written  Seiurus  by  Swainson, 
rendered  Sejurus  by  some  and  amended  as  Siurus  by  others,  has 
been  discarded  by  some  on  account  of  its  identity  iu  souud, 
though  not  in  orthography  or  etymology,  with  Seiurus,  a  mam- 
malian genus.  But  I  see  no  necessity  for  this.  There  are  only 
three  well-determined  species,  all  of  them  North  American,  and 
two  of  them  occurring  in  the  Colorado  Basin. 

Golden-crowned  Accentor 

SlurtM  aorleapillna 

MoCMlll*  uroCftpllla,  L.  SN.  L 1766, 334,  n.  29  (Bris*.  iiL  504 ;  Edw.  91,  pL  852).— 0m.  8N.  1. 
1788, 963,  B.  89— ftcrt  8N.  i.  1806. 605. 

TlriU  rarottpimu,  Lath.  10.  1.  1790,  338,  n.  6—FOt.  AO.  IiL 1810, 88,  pi.  14,  £  3— £fej*. 
Gen.  Zool.  x.  1817, 199.— V.  Enoy.  Meth.  il.  1883,  641,  n.  14.— Bp.  Jonrn.  Phlla.  Acad, 
iv.  1824, 35,—NuU.  Man.  L 1838, 355 ;  3d  ed.  i.  1840,  <Q4.-Aud.  OB.  it  1834, 253 ;  v.  1839, 
447,  pL  143.— Peab.  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839, 306.— Towns.  Journ.  Pbila,  Acad.  viil.  1839, 
153  (Northwestern  United  States).— Tkomps.  Vermont,  1653,  80— Read,  Pr.  Phila. 
Acad.  vL  1853,  398— Wiflw,  8mitha.  Sep.  for  1858,  1659,  881  \Nova  Scotia).— Goeee, 
Alabama,  1859, 805. 

SylTla  aarocaf Ilia,  Bp.  Jonrn.  Phlla.  Acad.  iv.  1884, 35.— Pp.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  li.  1826, 77. 

BdWU  MiroeaplUu,  8u>.  Zool.  Jonrn.  iiL  1887, 171 1  PhiL  Mag.  L  1887, 369 ;  Isis,  1830  1154— 
&4JLFBA.U.1831,  827— Bp.  COL.  1838,21.— Aud.  Syn.  1839, 93.- Aud.  BA.  iiL  1841, 
35,  pL  148.-Gfir.BLI.  1844, 93— Oasis,  B.  Jam.  1847, 152.— Hoy,  Pr.  Phil  a.  Acad.  vL  1853, 
310  (Wisconsin).— Kennic  Tr.  IIL  Agric  Soc  L  1855,  583.— Pratten,  ibid.  601.— SatU, 
PZS.  1857, 831  (San  Domingo). -Jfoaam.  J.  f.  a  1858, 177.— Bd.  BN A.  1858, 860.— Barn. 
Bmitbs.  Rep.  for  1860,  1861,  435.— Oouee  dt  Prent  Smiths.  Bep.  for  1861,  1862,  407— 
Boarrfm.  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  ix.  1863, 125  (Maine).— Tarr.  ibid.  137  (Anticosti).— Verr.  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst.  iiL  1863,  146— Bayd.  Tr.  Am.  Pbilos.  Soc  xiL  1868,  160— Bio*.  Ibis,  v.  1863, 63— 
Korea,  Pr.  Phlla,  Acad.  xv.  1863, 894  (Jamaica).- Alien,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iv.  1864, 61.— Bd. 
Bat.  AB.  1863, 814, 866— Xowr.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  viiL  1866, 884— Jfeltor.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  t. 
1866, 85  (Canada  West)— Bry.  Pr.  Boat  Soc  xL  1867, 91  (San  Domingo).— Later.  Ann. 
Lye  N.  Y.  ix.  1868, 94  (Costa  Rica).— Trippe,  Am.  Nat  iL  1868, 162.— Couet,  Pr.  Boat 
Soc  xiL  1868,  110— Const,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1868, 871.— Jackeon,  Am.  Nat  iii.  1869, 556.- 
Turnb.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  34;  Phila.  ed.  n.—v.Frantz.  J.  I  O.  1869, 293  (Costa  Rica)— 
Sumich.  Mem.  Bost  Soc  L 1869, 547  (Orizaba).— Datt  dt  Bann.  Tr.  Chicago  Acad.  L 1869, 
868  (Alaska).— Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  tL  1871,  115— AJIsn,  Boa  MCZ.  iL  1871,  869 
(Florida,  wintering);  iii  1878, 175  (Kansas).- Coues,  Key,  1878.  105,  f.  45— Jfayn.  B. 
Fla.  1873,  13.— Alien,  Am.  Nat  vL  1873,  269.— Maya.  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  ziv.  1872, 358— 
GundL  J.f.  a  1873,  416  (Cuba).— Packard,  Am.  Nat  viiL  1874,  271— Ihperwtt,  ibid. 
239. -Aifcn,  Pr.  Bost  Soc  xvii.  1874, 53  (Dakota)— Ows#,  BNW.  1874, 70— B.  B.  d\  B. 
NAB.  L 1874, 860,  fig.  pL  14,  £  11— Brew.  Pr.  Bost  Soc  xviL  1875,  440— Gentry,  Life- 
Hist  1. 1876, 138— Minot,  B.  N.  EngL  1877,  24. 

Ictms  •uocaslUn,  If  Orb.  Oia.  Cuba,  1839,  Si.— Denny,  PZS.  1847,  38— Putn.  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst  L  1856,  809— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1864,  1865,  437— Tripp*,  Pr.  Bost  Soc  xv. 
1873,834. 

BtmiMrocaaUlvt,  A.  <f  B.  Ntwt  Ibis,  L  1859,148  (St  Croix). -&  d\8.  Ibis,  L  1859,  9 
(Guatemala). 

Knleodenla  auocapllla,  Gray,  List  O.  of  B.  1841, 31. 

latodcila  aarocapJUm,  Brsi*.  Pr.  Bost  Soc  viL  I860, 306  (Cabs). 

Heatodehlft  awocaailla,  Cab.  ME  L  1850,  15— (Standi.  J.  I  O.  1855,  471  (Cuba)— Cab. 
J.  f.  0. 1861, 84  (Cost*  Rica)— OundZ.  ibid.  336, 407  (Cuba).— Later.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  viii. 
1665, 117  (Nicaragua).— Art*.  PZS.  1870, 183  (Veragua). 
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Tartu  MrimpUllS,  LiehL  ••  Praia-  Vera.  Max.  Vftg.  1830,  S  " ;  J.  1 O. 1863, 57. 

Accentor  aurlcapllluB,  Rich.  Rep.  Brit  Assoc.  Adv.  ScL  for  1836, 1837, 173. 

Belarus  aurtcsplllus,  8v>.  Class.  B.  ii.  1837,  347.— J?p.  CA.  L  1890,  306.— Law.  Ann.  Lye 

X.  Y.  ix.  1869,  900  (Yucatan).— Onist,  Pr.  Phils,  Aoad.  1875, 349. 
Slums  aurtcaplllIU,  Moore,  PZS.  1859,  55  (Onum). —Oovet,  BoIL  Nutt  Club,  ii.  1877, 31 

(correction  of  nomenclature).— Merr.  Trans.  Conn.  Acad.  iv.  1877, 80. 
Healcoelehta  saricspUla,  BcL  PZS.  1856,  883  (Mexico).-*)*.  PZS.  1861,  70  (Jamaioa).- 

Albrecht,  J.  1 0. 1862, 193  (Jamaica).— &  4  8.  PZS.  1870, 836  (Honduras). 
Tardus  CltreiS,  MM.  SK.  SnppL  1776,  141  {fide  Cassin,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1864;  said  to  be 

based  on  PB.  308,  £  8). 
MoUellla  raaatcasla,  Bodd.  TabL  PE.  1783,  84  (PE.  388,  £  3).    (In  part.    The  original 

quotation  of  PE.  is  this  species,  and  so  is  the  quotation  of  Edw.  pL  853;  bot  the 

other  references  are  to  Dendrceea  ooronata). 
Tartu  minimus,  Bartr.  Trav.  Fix  1st  Ant.  wL  1791, 890  oit.    (Not  of  authors.) 
TmrttS  CoronatlS,  V.  OAS.  ii.  1807, 8,  pi.  64.— Leu,  Tr.  Orn.  1831, 418. 
Aatnus  coronstns,  Oerhardt,  Nanm.  liL  1853, 3a 
Plguler  a  teste  sVor  *e  Peullvaale,  Flcedala  acnsilYanlcn  auro-eepllla.  Brim.  On. 

iiL  1760, 504,  n.  57. 

GoMea-crowned  Thrash,  Bd%o.  GL  91,  pL  858.— Psw*.  AZ.  ii.  1785, 339,  n.  »3.-£aa.  Sjn. 

iL  pt  L 1783, 31,  n.  6. 
tirlrelette  de  8.  Domlngue,  Buf.  »  Hist  Nat  Oia.  iiL  317". 
Petite  Grlfe  ie  St.  Doming  ae,  Bug.  PE.  398,  £  8  (basis  at  Mot  canadensis  Bodd.). 
Grlve  coaronnee,  V.  I  c.  1817.— Le  Moine,  Ois.  Canad.  1861, 174. 
Grlfe  ffriTelette,  V.  Le.  1833. 
Land  Klek-vp,  Gone,  B.  Jam.  1847, 158. 
GoMea-crowned  Accentor,  Golden-crowned  Wagtail,  Orange-crowned  Accentor,  Ores. 

bird,  Author*. 

Has.— Eastern  North  America  to  the  Rooky  Mountains  (Denver,  Colorado), 
the  Yellowstone,  and  Alaska.  South  through  the  whole  West  Indies  and 
Mexico  (eren  at  Mazatlan)  and  Central  America.  Breeds  indifferently  in  its 
North  American  range.    Winters  from  the  Bermudas  and  Florida  southward. 

Oh.  sp. — $  9  Virentwlivaceus,  infrh  alba  fu$oo  striata;  ver- 
tice  aurantiacobrunneo,  nigro  bistrigato;  pedibus  pallidi  incar- 
natis.    Long,  tot  5£-6£;  ate  3  j  caudal  2$. 

£  9 ,  adult :  Entire  upper  parts,  including  the  wings  and  tail,  uniform 
bright  olive-green,  without  markings.  Top  of  head  with  black  lateral 
stripes,  bounding  a  golden- brown  or  dull  orange  space.  A  white  ring  round 
eye ;  no  white  superciliary  stripe.  Under  parts  white,  thickly  spotted  with 
dusky  on  the  breast,  the  spots  lengthening  into  streaks  on  the  sides ;  a  nar- 
row I  Jack  maxillary  line;  under  wing-coverts  tinged  with  yellow.  Legs 
flesh-colored.    Length  about  G  inches ;  wing,  3 ;  tail,  9}. 

This  species  exhibits  a  remarkable  constancy  of  coloration  with  age,  sex, 
and  season.  The  sexes  are  indistinguishable,  and  the  young  are  scarcely  to 
be  told  from  the  adults.  Fall  specimens  are  ordinarily  quite  as  clearly  col- 
ored as  those  of  the  spring ;  and  the  orange-brown  crown-spot,  though  it 
may  be  more  or  less  bright,  is  acq  aired  by  the  young  with  their  first  rail 
feathering.    There  is  doubtless  a  very  early  streaky  stage. 

ACCOEDING  to  oar  present  information,  the  Golden- 
crowned  Accentor  claims  place  here  solely  upon  the 
strength  of  its  observed  occurrence  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  Colorado,  near  Denver.  It  is  more  especially  an 
Eastern  species,  though  it  reaches  Alaska,  and  has  been  taken 
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on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico.  Oar  knowledge  of  its  natural 
history  has,  strange  to  say  in  the  case  of  so  very  common  and 
widely  diffused  a  bird,  only  very  lately  been  completed  by  the 
discovery  of  its  wonderful  vocal  powers,  made  independently 
by  Mr.  John  Burroughs,  as  well  known  to  naturalists  by  his 
delightful  sketches  of  bird-life  as  he  is  to  others  by  his  essays 
in  the  field  of  general  literature,  and  by  Mr.  George  A.  Board- 
man,  whose  name  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  culture  of 
American  ornithology. 

Aquatic  Accentor 

Msuras  nssTtiis* 

MrtMUte  Bert*!,  Bodd.  Tableau  PR  1783, 47  (pi.  793, 1 1). 

Starts  MBTtVSf  Oouee,  BalL  Nott  Club,  li  1877,  38.— Men.  Trim.  Conn.  Acad,  iv.  1877,  SO. 

"  The  third  species  of  this  genus  has  the  following  synonymy : — 
Moras  ■!■  €)!■!■.    I^rge-MIIed  Aeeentor. 

Tirias  ■taenia,  V.  0A8.  li  1807,  9,  pi.  83  (Kentucky ;  accurate  description  and  recog- 
nisable Agar©).- 8teph.  Gen.  ZooL  x.  1817,197.— F.  N.  D.  d'H.  1ST.  xx.  1818,  234.— V. 
Ency.  Meth.  ii.  1833,  643,  n.  90. 

Selsrms  metacllla,  Bp.  CA.  L 1890, 306. 

Blins  BMtaellla,  Cbuet ,  BnlL  Nutt  Clnb,  ii.  1877,  33.— Merr.  Trans,  Conn.  Aoad.  lv.  1877, 
90  (Connecticut). 

HMksdcUa  siotaelllA,  Oab.  J.  f.  0. 1857, 940  (Cuba).— Gwndl.  J.  1 0. 1861, 396  (Cuba). 

Tmrtas  MOTldanas,  Aud.  OB.  1 1839, 99,  pi.  19  (afterward  united  It  with  ncveboracentit). 

leJlras  laiOTldanns,  Bp.  C6L.  1838,  21.— Bd.  BNA.  1858,  269;  ed.  of  1860,  pi.  80,  f.2.— 
Barn.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  I860, 1861, 435  (Chester  County,  Pa.).— Oouee  d\  Print  Smiths. 
Bep.  for  1861,  1869,  407  (Washington,  O.  O,  common  In  spring).— Bd.  Ryv.  AB.  1865, 
917  (CoUma,  Ac).— Lawr.  Ann.  Lyo,  N.  Y.  viii  1866, 984  (New  York).— Coust,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst.  t.  1868,971  (Southern  New  England).— Tripp*,  Am.  Nat  li.  1868, 183.— Goum,  Pr. 
Boot.  800.  xlL  1868,  110  (South  Carolina).— Lawr.  Ann.  Lyo.  If.  Y.  ix.  1868,  94  (Costa 
Bio*).— v.  frantz.  J.  £  O.  I860,  993  (Costa  Rioa).— AUen,  Am.  Nat  Hi.  I860,  519,  577 
(ICassaohusetts).— Tarnb.  RE.  Pa.  1869,  24;  Phila.  ed.  Yt-QvndL  J.  f.  0. 1872,  417 
(Cubs).— Ohms,  Key,  1879,  106,  pL  2,  f.  8.— Scott,  Pr.  Bost  80a  xr.  1879,  299  (West 
Virginia).— Cbuat,  Am.  Nat  viL  1873,  491.— PwrdU,  Am.  Nat  v\L  1873,  C93.— £now,  B. 
Kane.  1873,  — .— IngenoU,  Am.  Nat  vtU.  1874, 238.— Oonet ,  BN  W.  1874, 79.— B.  B.  dt  R. 
NAB.  L  1874,  287,  figs.  pL  14,  t  13— Brew.  Pr.  Bost  Soc  xrIL  1875,  440  (New  Eng- 
land).— Gentry,  Llfe-Hlat  L 1876, 145.— Minot,  B.  N.  Engl.  1877,  83. 

MWM  latfOTlCiaaas,  BcL  PZS.  1859,  363  (Xalapa) ;  373  (Oaxaca).— 3.  <f  &  Ibis,  ii.  1860, 273 
(Guatemala). 

Sdaras  ladSTlei  ass,  Tripp*  Pr.  Bost  800.  xr.  1873, 234  (Iowa). 

Bealttdcala  ladovldaBa,  Set  Cat  AB.  1861, 25  (Ori&aba).— Scl  PZS.  1861, 70  (Jamaica).— 
Atortcht,  J.  1 0. 1869, 199  (Jamaica).— Salv.  PZa  1870. 183  (Yeragua). 

■calcoclchla  BUtfor,  Cab.  MH.  L 1850, 16  (Xalapa).— Cab.  J.  1 0. 1857, 240  (Cuba). 

laktclcfcl*  smajor,  Brew.  Pr.  Bost  800.  yH.  1860, 306  (Cuba). 

My*  iMcaeaaeae,  V.  OA8.  L  c,  and  Elf.  L  c 

WarMer  Thrash,  Step*.  U 

LsaJslaaa  Water  Thrash,  Larf*-htlle6  Water  Thrash,  Author*. 

Hab.— Eastern  United  States.  North  to  Massachusetts  and  Michigan. 
West  to  Kansas,  the  Indian  Territory,  and  Texas.  8outh  through  Mexico 
(the  eastern  portion  at  least)  and  Central  America.  Cuba  and  Jamaica. 
Breeds  in  its  United  States  range  at  large.  Winters  extralimital.  Abun- 
dant in  many  of  the  Southern  and  Western  8tates.  Bare  toward  the  north- 
ern limits  of  its  range. 
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Motftdlla  BOTeboraeeBSia,  dm.  SN.  L  1788,  958,  n.  60  (primarily  bated  on  PB.  752,  f  .  1  = 

ncevia  Bodd.).— £eff.  Tr.  Orn.  1831, 418. 
SylTla  BOTCboraeensU,  Lath.  10.  U.  1790, 518,  n.  33.— V.  OAR  iL  1807, 80,  pL  BL—SUph.  Gen. 

Zool.  x.  1817, 681.— flp.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  ii.  1328, 77. 
TbNIbs  (Selnros)  BOveboraceBls,  NutL  Man.  L  1839,  353  (in  part    Not  Turdue  noajfcora- 

eeruis  of  Gm.  an  J  Lath.,  which  it  Seoleecphague /errugineue.) 
TBrdBB  noreftoracenals,  P#tb.  Bap.  Orn.  ICaaa.  1839,  306.— Thompe.  Vermont,  1653,  79.— 

Bead.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  vi  1853,  398. 
Belarus  BOTCDOMCensIS,  Bp.  CGL.  1838, 21.— Qoeee,  B.  Jam.  1847, 151 ;  Hi.  pL  33.— Bp.  CA  i. 

1850, 306.— HartL  Naom.  iL  1859,  S3  (Cnba).-£Toy,  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  vi  1853, 310.— Kern- 

nic  Tr.  BL  Agrio.  Soc.  L  1*55,  58iL— Aftroia.  J.IO.  1858,  124.— Jforfena,  J. CO.  1859 

213  (Bermuda)  — Btond,  Smith*.  Bep.  for  1858, 1859, 287  (Bermuda*).— Gam.  Pr.  Phila. 

Acad.  xiL  1860,  91  (Isthmus  of  Darien).— Born.  Smith*.  Bep.  for  1800,  1861,  435.- 

Later.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  vii.  1861,  399  (New  Granada). —Hayd.  Tr.  Amer.  PhiloaSoc. 

xil.  1869, 160.-  Terr.  Pr.  Baa.  Inst  ill.  1869, 146.— Boardm.  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  ix.  1*62, 125.- 

Blak.  Ibia,  iv.  1869,  4  (Saskatchewan) ;  v.  1863, 69.— March,  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  xr.  18SS, 

994  (Jamaioa).— Bd.  Eor.  AB.  1865,  915.— Law.  Ann.  Lya  N.  Y.  riii.  1866,  984.— Biy. 

Pr.  Boat.  Soc  xi.  1867,91  (San  Domingo).— Tripp*,  Am.  Nat  ii.  1868,  IBl-Ocmst,  Pr. 

Boat  Soo.  xii.  1868,  UQ.—Lawr.  Ann.  Lya  N.  Y.  ix.  1868, 94  (CoeU  Bftoa).— Lawr.  Aon. 

Lya  N.  Y.  ix.  1869,  900  (Yucatan).— u.  Frantz.  J.  t  O.  1669,  99Ci  (GosU  Bioa).— Ifento. 

B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  94;  Phila.  ed.  17.— Const,  Key,  1879,  108.— OuiufL  J.  t  O.  1872,  416 

(Cnba).— SeoU,  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xv.  1879, 999.— Jfoyn.  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xiv.  1872.35&— Jfiaya. 

B.  Flo.  1879,  14. -Purdw,  Am.  Nat  viL  1673, 699  —Coues,  BNC  1874, 71.— B.  B.  4  B. 

NAB.  i.  1*74,  983,  pi.  14,  1 12. -t  Alien,  Pr.  Boat  Soc.  xviL  1874,  59  (Dakota).— Biw. 

Pr.  Boat  Soc.  xviL  1875,  UO.—Henth.  LiatB.  Ariz.  1875, 156.— Heneh.  ZooL  ExpL  W. 

100  Merid.  1876, 904.— Minot,  B.  N.  Engl.  1877, 81. 
81BJTBB  BOTeborBCBBSla,  8.48.  Ibia,  L  1856, 10  (Guatemala).— A.  e%  E.  NewL  ibid.  149  (St 

Croix). -Sol.  PZS.  1859, 363  (Xalapa).— AUen,  Pr.  Baa.  Inat  It.  1864,  61.— Drug.  Ibis, 

9d  aer.  L 1865, 477  (Texaa). 
Belarus  BOreboraceBals,  Henth.  Bep.  Orn.  Speea.  1874, 50  (Colorado). 
Scleras  B0?eboracemlS,  Gentry,  Llfo-Hiat  L 1876, 149. 
RalOOelCBla  BOTebOracCBfiis,  Qray.—Kutel.  Pr.  Boet  Soc.  vL  1857, 933.— Brew.  Pr.  Boat 

Soc.  vii.  1860,  306  (Cnba). 
BeftleoclCBU  aoveboraeeasls,  Cab.  "  Sobomb.  Guiana,  iiL  1848, 666".— Go*.  MR  1850, 16.- 

Gundl  J.  1 0. 1855, 471  (Cnba).-0tto.  J.  £  O.  1860,  334  (Coata  B  ©a).— SeL  PZ&  1861, 

70  (Jamaica).— QvndL  J.  I  O.  1861,  396,  407  (Cnba).— Atoraeat,  J.  f.  a  1869,  192 

(Jamaica).— &  d  8.  PZS.  1864,  346  (Panama) 8.  4  &  PZS.  1868,  697  (Veneaoela).— 

&  4  8.  PZS.  1869,  951  (Veneanela).— 8.  48.  PZS.  1870,  836  (Hondurae).— Sake.  PZS. 

1870, 183  (Yeragna). 
Motaellla  BOT»ftora*eBSi»,  Turt  SN.  i.  1806. 589. 
Tarda*  (Belarus)  BoricboraeeBsIs,  Nuu.  Man.  i  2d  ed.  184).  409  (in  part). 
Belarus  novnboraceasls,  Aud.  Syn.  1839,  93.— Aud.  BA.  iiL  1841,  37,  pL  49  (in  part)  - 

Qir.  BLI.  1844,  93— Pratton,  Tr.  IIL  Agria  Soc  L  1855,  601.— Mcllwr.  Pr.  Em.  Inat  ▼. 

1866,  tt.-Oouee,  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  xviiL  1866,71  (Ariaona).— Oouoe,  Pr.  Eos.  Inat  ▼. 

1868,  27 1.— Coop.  Am.  Naf .  iii.  1869, 39. 
Belarus  BOTBboraceBSiS,  Putn.  Pr.  Eaa.  Inat  L  1856,909. 
MoUcllla  tlgrlBB,  var.  0.  Gm.  SN.  L  1788, 985,  n.  153  0.  (baaed  on  Brie*.  iiL  513). 
llOtacila  tlgrlBB,  2,  Turt.  SN.  i.  1806.  — . 
Sylvia  tigrlaa,  var.  0,  Lath.  IO.  iL  1790, 537,  n.  110  0.  (=  Gm.). 
Flgnler  braa  de  8.  Domtngue,  Pleedula  DomiBleeaals  fuaea,  Briee.  Orn.  Ui,  1760, 513, 

n.  69,  pi.  28,  f.  5  (obviously  tbia  specie* ;  baaia  of  MoL  Ugrima  var.  $,  of  Gav). 
Bpotted  Yellow  Warbler,  var.  A,  Lath.  Syn.  ii.  pt  ii.  1783, 483,  var.  A. 
MoUcllla  flUTlatllls,  Bartr.  Trav.  Fla.  lat  Am.  ed.  1791, 99L 
TnrdBS  aqoatlcns,  Wile.  AO.  iiL  1811,  66,  pL  23,  C  5.— Steph.  Gen.  Zool.  x.  1817, 183.— Aud. 

OB.  v.  1839, 984,  pi.  433,  t  l>—Hat/m.  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  viiL  1856, 989. 
BelBrHS  aqaatlcna,  &<£R.  FBA.  iL  183 1, 999,  pL  43.—8v>.  Claaa.  a  iL  1837, 947. 
Tortus  aqBallus,  Bp.  Joorn.  Phila.  Acad.  It.  1894, 34. 
SylTla  anthoVdes,  V.  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  x.  1817,206.-7.  Ency.  Meth.  U.  1823,  421,  &  V*.-Lm. 

Tr.  Orn.  1831, 418. 
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fniM  BMlaellla,  Bp,  Jonrn.  Phil*.  Aoad.  It.  1834,  33  (adopts  VteiUote  namo  for  thia 

epaslea). 
Sdtras  tenulrcstrls,  8w.  Phil.  Mag.  L 1837, 369. 

Mans  tenalrostrls,  Qamb.  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  L 1843, 961  (Colorado  Hirer). 
Betsrts  salfarasceiis,  IT  Orb.  Ola.  Cuba,  1839, 57,  pL  6. 
Bef vis  HlaharasceBs,  Bp.  CA.  L 1850, 396. 
talcsefchtesalafcurasceas,  "titay". 
lcaJeoeiaUSHlpkuaMeBS,  QvndL  J.  t  O.  1855,  471  (Caba).-Ottndl  J.  I  0.  1861,  407 

(Cuba). 
Aathss  lhermlaleri,  tLett.  Rov.  ZooL  1839, 101. 
Mint  gNSll,  Bp.  CA.  L 1850, 306  (Jamaica). 
rsarette  taehdee  4e  la  Loulslane,  Buf.  "Hist*  Nat  Ota.  v.  161";  PE.  733,  t  1  (beais  of 

Boddaert'a  and  Gmelin'a  names). 
JffWTerk  Warbler,  Ptom.  AZ.iL  1785, 409, n.  308.— Zatfc.  Syn.  iLpi.il.  1783, 436, n. 39. 
famlle  hrane,  F.  OAkLo. 

fftarette  BlpI,  F.  L  c  1817  and  1833. 

OriTe  ie  roulsseaax  oa  Hoeheaueue,  Le  Moine,  Oia.  Canad.  1861, 173. 
•easy  Ilek-ia,  ElTer  Pink,  Go**,  B.  Jam.  1847, 151. 

Hew  Tor*  or  Asjaatle  Thrash,  Water  Thrash,  Awatlc  Woei«wagfall,  Aqvatle  Ac- 
center,  small-billed  Water  Thrash,  Authon. 

Hab.— North  America  at  large.  Mexico,  West  Indies,  Central  America  and 
much  of  8onth  America.  Winters  from  Florida  and  the  Gnlf  coast  south- 
ward. Broeds  in  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  its  North  American 
range. 

0h.  sp. — $  9  OUvaceo-fuscw.alticauddqiteconcoloribiu;  infri 
albidO'Sulpkurascens,  undique  olivaceo-fusco  Hriatus;  striga  super  - 
tiliari  brunneo-albido  ;  rostro  pedibusque  obsouris. 

9  6" '  Uniform  dark  olive-brown,  the  wings  and  tail  similar,  unmarked; 
below  very  pale  sulphury-yellow,  everywhere,  except  perhaps  on  the  middle 
of  the  belly,  thickly  speckled  or  streaked  with  dark  olive-brown,  the  mark- 
ings smallest  on  the  throat,  largest  on  the  sides.  A  long  dnll  whitish  super- 
ciliary line.  Bill  and  feet  dark.  Length,  5i-6 ;  extent,  81-9* ;  wing,  2f-3 ; 
tail,  2};  bill  not  over  ±  along  the  cnlmen. 

The  sexes  do  not  differ  appreciably,  and  the  youngest  birds  examined  are 
not  notably  different  from  the  adalt ;  bnt  I  have  not  seen  the  newly-fledged 
bird.  The  shade  of  the  upper  parts  varies  from  a  decidedly  olivaceons-brown 
to  a  purer,  darker  bistre-brown,  and  that  of  the  under  parts  from  sulphur- 
yellow  to  nearly  white ;  but  it  is  never  of  the  buffy-white  of  S.  motadlla. 
The  streaking  varies  in  amount  and  intensity,  bnt  always  has  the  sharp  dis- 
tinct character  of  the  species  in  comparison  with  8.  motadlla,  and  is  rarely 
if  ever  absent  from  the  throat  I  have  seen  no  bill  over  half  an  inob  long, 
and  this  member  lacks  the  peculiar  shape,  as  well  as  size,  charaoteristio  of 
S.  motadlla. 

The  earliest  feathering  has  only  lately  been  described,  and  it  proves  to  be 
streaky,  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  Mr.  Ridgway  speaks  of  a  very 
young  bird  as  being  sooty-blackish,  with  each  feather  of  the  upper  parts 
with  terminal  bur  of  oohroceons;  the  wing-coverts  tipped  with  the  same, 
forming  two  ban;  the  streaks  below  as  in  the  adult,  but  broader  and  not  so 
sharply  denned. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Motadlla  noveboracensls  of  Gm.,  the  name  currently 
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adopted,  is  the  tame  m  M.  nmia  Badd.  (1783),  both  being  baaed  upon  Ft. 
Enlum.  752,  f.  1,  which  represents  the  Fauvette  taeketfe  de  la  LouUians  of 
Bnffon,  afterward  the  New  York  Warbler  of  Pennant  and  Latham.  It  is  a 
cnrieuH  fact,  that  Gmelin  in  another  place  made  Siurus  ncsvius  oat  to  be  a  va- 
riety of  the  Cape  May  Warbler,  Dendrcsoa  Ugrina :  for  the  MotaciUa  tigriua 
var.  p.  of  Gmelin,  and  the  Sylvia  tigrina  var.  /?.  of  Latham,  are  both  based 
exclusively  npon  the  Fioedula  dominicensi*  futoa  of  Brisson,  which  is  obvi- 
ously this  Siurus.  Vieillot,  in  1807,  noticed  the  oironmstanoe,  which  later 
authors  seem  to  have  overlooked,  and  correctly  allocated  the  synonymy.—- 
The  MoiaoUla  fusoesoms  of  Gmelin  has  been  queried  as  a  synonym  of  this 
species;  it  is  based  npon  Ficedula  jamaicensi*  Briss.  iii.  512,  a.  61 ;  bat  Bris- 
son's  account  cannot  be  made  to  square  with  the  characters  of  Siurus  maoism. 
The  remaining  references  above  given,  though  so  numerous,  do  not  call  for 
special  remark,  excepting  Audubon's  accounts,  which,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, include  both  this  species  and  8.  motadUa,  as  he  united  the  two,  having 
previously  described  Turdus  ludovicianus  as  distinct. .  These  and  other  tech- 
nical points  are  discussed  in  my  paper  above  cited,  on  "  Corrections  of  Nomen- 
clature in  the  Genus  Siurus  ". 

MATERIAL  for  the  life-history  of  the  Water  Thrush  has 
gradually  accumulated,  until  we  now  possess  knowledge 
enough  of  the  subject  for  a  more  complete  biography  than  has 
hitherto  appeared.  The  latest  article,  that  from  the  long-accus- 
tomed pen  of  Dr.  Brewer,  is  much  the  best,  though  the  many 
items  there  given  are  perhaps  none  too  closely  knit  into  conse- 
quent narrative.  As  Dr.  Brewer  justly  remarks,  all  that  the 
earlier  authors  have  left  us  respecting  the  habits  of  this  bird 
must  be  taken  cum  grano;  for  it  was  a  good  while  before  the 
Louisiana  or  Large-billed  Water  Thrush  was  fairly  recognized, 
and  much  that  Wilson,  Nuttall,  and  Audubon  have  to  say  of 
the  Water  Thrush  refers  either  to  the  other  species,  or  to  both 
species  indiscriminately.  Audubon  indeed  capped  the  confu- 
sion by  reuniting  the  two  species  which  he  bad  formerly  distin- 
guished with  sufficient  precision.  Wilson  pertinently  describes 
the  aquatic  habits  and  Motacilline  actions  of  the  true  Water 
Thrush  as  observed  in  Pennsylvania;  but  the  rest  of  his  notice 
seems  to  point  to  the  Large-billed  bird.  Kuttall's  and  Audu- 
bon's whole  accounts  parallel  Wilson's  in  this  regard ;  and  none 
of  these  authors  seem  to  speak  of  the  vocalization,  nidiflcation, 
and  breeding  habits  of  the  real  Water  Thrush,  but  rather  of 
the  Louisiana  species.  Sir  John  Richardson  must  have  bad 
the  present  species  in  exclusive  view,  as  the  other  is  not  found 
about  Carlton  House ;  and  Swainson's  plate  is  unmistakable. 
Mr.  Philip  Henry  Gosse  gives  us  one  of  his  delightful  and  char- 
acteristic sketches,  undoubtedly  referring  to  the  present  species, 
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under  the  names  of  "Biver  Pink"  and  "Bessy  Kick-up".  These 
notices!  including,  of  course,  Dr.  Brewer's  last  and  best  one,  are 
among  the  principal  accounts  we  have;  for  if  the  long  synony- 
matic  list  I  present  with  this  article  be  analyzed,  it  will  be  found 
to  consist  largely  of  the  compilations  of  name-peddlers,  other- 
wise known  as  systematists,  taxonomists,  and  philosophers,  who 
describe  and  redescribe  with  insufficient  knowledge  of  what 
their  predecessors  have  done,  and  in  whose  hands  natural  his* 
tory  becomes  not  unlike  a  kaleidoscopic  tube*  where  names,  like 
colored  bits  of  glass,  leap  into  fantastic  shapes  at  the  touch  of 
the  pen-point.  Few  indeed  of  the  namers  of  the  many  species 
that  have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms  in  the  fertile  compost-heap 
of  synonymy  knew  anything  of  the  Water  Thrush  except  as  a 
museum  object;  and,  as  if  there  were  not  names  enough  already, 
several  of  the  French  ornithologists,  with  characteristic  viva- 
city, bestowed  a  number  more.  Wilson  knew  the  bird  he  called 
Turdus  aquaticutj  and  so  doubtless  did  Bartram  when  he  called 
it  MotacMa  fluviatttis.  Among  the  earlier  notices,  we  have 
several  from  independent  original  sources;  such  are  that  of 
Pennant's  "New  York  Warbler",  and  Buffon's  "Fauvette 
tachetfe  de  la  Louisiane",  and  Brisson's  uFiguier  bruit  de  S. 
Domingue";  and  Buffon's  bird,  figured  on  the  Planche  Eniu- 
minto  752,  afforded  the  very  first  technical  name  of  the  species, 
that  bestowed  in  1783  by  the  cataloguer  Boddaert. 

Very  many  of  the  numerous  citations  I  have  compiled,  hew- 
ever,  are  those  I  give  to  certify  the  recognized  geographical 
distribution  of  the  species,  as  vouchers  for  its  occurrence  in  the 
widely  separated  localities  which,  when  duly  collated,  euable 
ns  to  map  its  dispersion  and  trace  its  movements.  This  is 
always  an  important  subject,  and  one  which,  I  think,  more  than 
justifies  the  bibliographical  matter  which  may  seem  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  to  so  heavily  handicap  the  present  volume,  but  which 
is  the  real  ballast  of  the  book  if  not  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  cargo  which  I  bring.  By  such  researches  I  have  traced  the 
spread  of  the  Water  Thrush  over  all  of  North  America,  there 
being  few  small  areas  and  no  large  ones  whence  I  have  not 
gathered  reports  of  its  presence— through  Mexico  and  Central 
America— among  nearly  all  of  the  West  Indies— and  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  into  South  America.  Its  latitudinal  disper- 
sion is  from  Brazil  to  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  in  longitude,  it  reaches 
across  the  northern  half  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  per- 
haps of  the  southern  portion  also;  though  I  believe  that  our 
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South  American  records  to  date  do  not  attest  its  presence  on 
the  western  side  of  South  America.    In  the  greater  part  of 
North  America,  it  is  of  general  and  common  occurrence,  and 
the  same  is  the  case  in  the  West  Indies,  Eastern  Mexico,  and 
Cen'ral  America.    It  is  not  so  frequent,  perhaps  less  regular 
in  its  appearances,  and,  at  any  rate,  not  so  commonly  observed, 
in  the  Middle  and  Western  Provinces  of  North  America,  as  it 
is  in  the  Eastern ;  bnt  we  may  remember  that  the  observers  are 
there  far  fewer.    This  is  a  migratory  species,  of  course ;  for  no 
small  insectivorous  bird  covers  such  an  extent  of  country  as  I 
have  indicated  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.    In  this  matter  of  its 
movements  we  may  note,  first,  that  it  is  not  accredited  with  any 
extralimital  record  of  breeding,  so  far  as  I  can  now  recall ;  bnt 
I  speak  guardedly  here,  as  the  record  is  voluminous,  and  among 
the  many  notices  extant  there  may  be  some  indicating  that  cer- 
tain individuals  do  not  perform  the  extensive  migrations  re- 
quired for  their  presence  within  the  bird's  recognized  breeding 
range  in  North  America.    As  to  its  nesting  in  the  southern 
portions  of  the  United  States,  we  must  put  out  of  court  each 
testimony  as  is  vitiated  by  references  to  &  ludovicianus /  and 
this  aside,  there  is  no  evidence  that  I  know  of  to  prove  that 
the  bird  nestles  south  of  about  the  latitude  of  Washington, 
D.  G.    There  I  have  myself  found  the  Water  Thrush  through 
the  summer,  uuder  circumstances  that  leave  no  doubt  of  its 
breeding.    Almost  directly  north  of  such  latitude,  accounts  of 
its  summer  residence  and  nidiflcation  begin  to  multiply,  and  its 
nesting  thence  to  the  Arctic  regions  is  established. 

As  will  have  been  inferred  already,  the  winter  resorts  of  the 
Water  Thrush  are  for  the  most  part  beyond  our  limits ;  yet  the 
fact  that  many  individuals  linger  through  the  year  in  the  South- 
ern States  is  weli  attested.  In  Illinois,  for  example,  where 
&  motaciUa  breeds  in  abundance,  the  Water  Thrush  is  only 
known  as  a  migrant  and'as  a  partial  winter  resident.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Ridgway,  they  reappear  from  the  north  in  August, 
and  many  linger  in  the  sheltered  forests  of  the  river-bottoms, 
where  he  has  heard  them  singing  in  December  and  January. 
The  period  and  duration  of  the  vernal  and  autumnal  movements 
are  not  easily  determined  in  the  case  of  a  bird  that  gets  over  so 
much  ground j  but  the  months  of  April  and  September  appear 
to  be  those  when  the  migrations  are  at  their  height.  I  may 
give  some  isolated  data  bearing  on  this  subject.  In  Jamaica, 
Mr.  March  found  Water  Thrushes  from  early  in  August  to  the 
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end  of  March.  Henshaw  saw  the  birds  in  Colorado  in  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  and  in  Arizona  late  in  August  May  is  the  month 
in  which  their  arrival  has  been  noted  for  the  Middle  States  and 
Hew  England,  and  also  for  the  Saskatchewan  region.  Could 
all  the  data  we  have  be  verified  and  digested,  we  shonld  prob- 
ably find  that  the  Water  Thrush  is  a  bird  of  rapid  and  not  of 
the  most  regular  migration,  likely  to  appear  at  such  times  and 
places  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  reconcile  the  seemingly  con- 
flicting testimony  we  possess. 

Jane  is  the  height  of  the  breeding  season  with  this  bird. 
Daring  this  month,  egg-laden  nests  have  been  fonnd  so  far  apart 
as  are  Maine  and  Alaska— early  in  the  month  in  the  New  Eng- 
land locality  just  mentioned,  and  later  on  the  Yukon  Biver. 
Doubtless  only  one  brood  is  reared  in  the  higher  latitudes  to 
which  the  birds  resort ;  the  case  may  also  be  the  same  in  other 
localities,  and  probably  is  so,  considering  how  soon — by  the 
fore  part  of  August — these  birds  reappear  in  places  where  they 
are  not  known  to  breed,  as  in  Illinois  and  Jamaica.  In  the  few 
instances  which  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  naturalists,  the 
Water  Thrush's  nest  was  built  on  the  ground  or  its  equiva- 
lent The  Alaskan  nests  to  which  I  have  alluded  were  placed 
by  the  river  bank,  at  the  foot  of  willow-bushes,  one  of  them 
beneath  a  small  pile  of  drift-wood,  and  contained  four  to  six 
eggs.  These  and  other  Arctic  nests,  as  preserved  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  are  about  four  inches  across  by  two-thirds 
as  much  in  depth ;  they  are  composed  chiefly  of  moss,  com- 
pactly matted  and  mixed  with  little  sticks  and  straws,  one  of 
them  having  also  a  large  amount  of  circularly-woven  fibrous 
material  in  a  state  of  disintegration.  A  nest  found  in  Maine 
by  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill,  and  described  with  particularity  by  Dr. 
Brewer,  was  built  in  an  excavation  in  the  side  of  a  decayed  log, 
which  overarched  the  structure  somewhat  as  the  domed  por- 
tion of  the  nest  of  the  Golden-crowned  Thrush  covers  the  main 
part  of  the  structure.  It  was  a  beautiful  fabric,  built  chiefly 
of  green  Eypnum  mosses,  with  which  a  few  withered  leaves  and 
plant-stems  were  mixed,  having  a  compact  inner  portion  or 
lining  of  the  fruit-stems  of  the  same  Hypnnm^  and  showing  a 
number  of  slender  black  rootlets  intertwined  around  the  outer 
circumference.  It  was  flatter  and  shallower  than  the  nests  I 
have  seen,  being  four  and  a  half  inches  across,  but  only  one  and 
a  half  high,  with  a  cavity  half  an  inch  less  in  depth.  "  This 
nest  contained  five  eggs,  the  brilliant  white  ground  of  which, 
20  b  o 
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with  their  delicately  shaded  spots  of  reddish  brown,  contrasted 
with  the  bright  green  of  the  mossy  exterior,  and  set  off  to  ad* 
vantage  by  the  conspicuous  and  unique  lining,  produce  a  very 
beautiful  effect" 

The  numerous  eggs  I  have  examined — all,  however,  after  they 
had  been  emptied  of  their  contents— measure  from  three-fourths 
to  four-fifths  of  an  iuch  in  length  by  a  little  more  or  less  than 
two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  breadth — more  exactly,  two  selected 
specimens  give  respectively  the  measurements  0.75x0.58  and 
0.82x0.60.  The  ground-color  of  the  shell  is  brilliant  crystal- 
white  ;  this  is  marked  all  over,  but  in  most  cases  more  thickly 
at  and  around  the  larger  end  than  elsewhere,  with  small  spots 
of  reddish,  of  quite  dark  brown,  and  of  lilac  or  lavender— 
sometimes  all  the  spots  being  dots  and  mere  points;  sometimes 
many  of  them  being  larger,  and  more  or  less  confluent  to  en- 
wreathe  the  greater  end  of  the  egg.  Occasionally  the  other  end, 
or  even  some  considerable  part  of  the  egg,  is  nearly  free  from 
markings,  but  the  shell,  as  a  rule,  is  pretty  thoroughly  speckled. 

The  singing  of  birds  is  inseparably  associated  with  the  power 
and  the  desire  to  bring  forth,  as  the  involuntary  and  uncontrol- 
lable expression  of  emotions  that  are  never  stayed  except 
through  gratification.  Surcease  of  passion  is  the  fountain  brim- 
ming over,  when  the  stream  of  life  flows  downward  like  the 
loosened  brook  forever,  and  the  babbling  of  the  waters  makes 
unconscious  melody.  I  never  heard  the  singing  of  this  Water 
Thrush,  nor  do  I  find  it  carefully  described ;  but  it  is  likened, 
with  good  reason,  to  the  song  of  the  Louisiana,  and  this  is  so 
melodious,  so  loud  and  yet  so  mellow,  as  when  once  heard  to 
slowly  be  forgotten.  Both  Audubon  and  Nuttall  have  expressed 
their  admiration  of  this  Philomel's  performance,  which  the 
latter  says  is  even  heard  at  night,  when  the  sweet  incessant 
warbling  greets  the  ear  "  like  the  dulcet  lay  of  some  fairy  vis- 
ion". It  was  long  before  we  found  out  that  the  Golden-crown 
sings  also,  for  the  harsh  crescendo  ditty  of  this  bird  is  scarcely 
to  be  called  a  song ;  and  when  the  vocal  powers  of  the  humbler 
Water  Thrush  receive  full  recognition,  we  shall  doubtless  know 
the  three  birds  for  a  trio  scarcely  rivalled  by  the  Wood  Thrush 
and  the  Hermit  and  the  Yeery.  Mr.  Boardman  calls  the  Water 
Thrush  one  of  our  liveliest  singers,  beginning  with  a  sudden, 
almost  startling  burst  of  melody,  that  rings  as  clear  as  if  the 
joyous  bird  bad  found  a  long-lost  mate,  and  then  keeps  falling 
till  the  slightest  breath  of  air  may  blow  the  rest  away.  Its 
secrecy  in  singing  lends  a  charm  to  the  performance,  for  though 
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the  notes  are  soanded  load  and  fearlessly,  the  bird  dislikes  in- 
trusion; and  it  sings  best  far  away  from  pryiug  eyes,  amidst 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  swamp. 

Should  yon  force  your  way, — perhaps  by  paddling  in  a  light 
canoe  beneath  the  overhanging  mysteries  of  the  dank  morass, — 
perhaps  by  clambering  among  the  fallen  logs  that  jot  from 
treacherous  black  depths  of  ooze  and  slime — you  may  even  catch 
a  glimpse  of  this  coy  songster  as  he  dashes  onward  into  yet 
more  secret  fastness  of  his  watery  and  seldom  sunlit  home. 
His  song  is  still  now ;  silence  broods,  or  else  a  sharp  short  note 
of  anger  and  anxiety  betrays  the  presence  of  the  timid  bird,  too 
restless  and  too  nervous  in  bis  vague  alarm  to  hide  in  safety, 
bat  rather  dallying  with  danger  as  he  leaps  aud  balances  on 
log,  moss-heap,  or  branchlet.  But  this  is  only  when  he  feels 
the  cares  and  full  responsibilities  of  home  and  family.  Later  in 
the  season,  when  these  things  are  off  his  mind,  he  is  quite 
another  fellow,  who  will  meet  you  more  than  half-way  should 
you  chance  to  find  him  then,  with  a  wondering,  perhaps,  yet 
with  a  confident  and  quite  familiar,  air  of  easy  uncoucern. 
Anywhere  by  the  water's  edge— in  the  debris  of  the  wide- 
stretched  river-bottom,  in  the  flowery  tangle  of  the  brook, 
around  the  margins  of  the  little  pools  that  dot  the  surface  where 
tall  oaks  and  hickories  make  pleasant  shade— there  rambles  the 
Water  Thrush.  Watch  him  now,  aud  see  how  prettily  he  walks, 
rustling  among  the  fallen  leaves  where  he  threads  his  way  like 
a  mouse,  or  wading  even  up  to  his  knees  in  the  shallow  minia- 
ture lakes,  like  a  Sandpiper  by  the  sea-shore,  all  intent  in  quest 
of  the  aquatic  insects,  worms,  and  tiny  molluscs  and  crustace- 
ans that  form  his  varied  food.*  But  as  he  rambles  on  in  this 
gliding  course,  the  mincing  steps  are  constantly  arrested,  and 
the  dainty  stroller  poises  in  a  curious  way  to  see-saw  on  his  legs, 
quite  like  a  Titlark  or  a  Spotted  Sandpiper.  All  of  his  genus 
share  this  gait,  quite  different  from  the  hopping  movement  with 
which  the  Sylvicolidw  in  general  progress — but  seel  he  catches 
Right  of  us,  and  quite  breaks  off  the  thread  of  such  reflections  as 
be  caste  bis  bright  brown  eye  upon  us  with  a  coquettish  turning 
sideways  of  the  head.  Let  the  pretty  picture  be — we  leave  him 
to  resume  in  peace  his  morning's  walk,  bidding  good-speed. 

#  Gone  has  foand  the  stomach  to  contain  "  water-insects  and  shells  ".  Gen- 
try has  observed  the  beetles  Platynus  eupripennis,  Harpalus  pennsylvani&u, 
sod  Cratonyckms  pertinaz,  the  Nenropterons  larvie  of  Agrion  and  Phryganea, 
both  larva  and  imago*  of  various  Nootuid  and  Tineid  moths,  and  the  Dip- 
teroos  Culex  tcBniorhynchu*. 
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a 

Genu  GEOTHLYPIS  Cabanis 

TrlekM,  8w.  Zool.  Joan.  ill.  April-July,  1837, 187  (not  of  Gloger.  March,  1887,  =  CHafe* 

Temrn.,  /Ids  Cabania).    Type  Tardus  trichas  L. 
(JtOtalypls,  Cab.  "Arab.  £  Natnrg.  1847,  Bd.  L  316,  348".    Same  type— Bd.  BXA.1856, 

940— Bd.  Bat.  AB.  1865,  819  (review  of  genna;  nine  apeoiea)— Bityw.  Am-  Joorn. 

Set  1879;  457  (monographic ;  fire  epeoie*  and  twelve  ▼arietiee)- Sab.  Xbla,  181% 

147  (eight  apeelea  and  three  rarietien). 

Chars. — Bill  of  ordinary  Sylvicoline  characters ;  rictal  bris- 
tles very  slight.  Wings  remarkably  short  and  much  rounded, 
scarcely  or  not  longer  than  the  rounded  tail.  Legs  stoat ;  tarsi 
longer  than  the  middle  toe.  Of  medium  and  rather  small  size 
for  this  family.  Coloration  olivaceous  above,  with  yellow  below. 
Tail  without  white  spots.  Legs  pale-colored.  Habits  somewhat 
terrestrial.    Nest  on  the  ground  or  near  it 

This  genus  affords  a  considerable  number  of  species  more  or 
less  resembling  the  common  Maryland  Yellow-throat,  chiefly  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  America-— three  of  them,  however,  Are 
North  American,  and  two  occur  in  the  Colorado  watershed 
They  are  well  distinguished  from  other  Warblers  by  the  extreme 
shortness  of  the  wings,  which  are  scarcely  or  not  longer  than 
the  head,  and  by  the  size  of  the  pale-colored  legs,  which  indi- 
cates somewhat  terrestrial  habits.  Our  species  are  familiar 
inhabitants  of  the  shrubbery,  ordinarily  keeping  near  the 
ground,  where  the  nest  is  usually  placed. 

Oporornis  is  the  most  closely  related  genus,  distinguished 
mainly  by  the  greater  length  of  the  pointed  wings,  which  ore 
much  longer  than  the  tail.  This  type  is  represented  by  only 
two  known  species,  neither  of  which  occurs  in  the  region  under 
consideration.* 

'Oporornla  agiliav— Connecticut  Warbler. 

SylTla  agllift,  WUs.  AO.  r.  1819,  64,  pi.  39,  f.  i.-Staph.  Gen.  ZooL  x.  1817,  731— 7.  Eney. 

Meth.  1L 1883, 448,  n.  101.— Bp.  Joorn.  Phlla.  Aoad.  It.  1884, 189.— Bp,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y. 

U.  1888, 84.— Aud.  OR  1L 1834, 987,  pL  138. 
SUYlft  flgtlto,  OaftotPr.  Boat  8oe.lL  1845, 63. 
TrlCfcas  agllift,  NutL  Man.  L  8d  ad.  1840,  463— J3oy,  Proc.  Phlla.  Aoad.Tt  1853,  318  (Wb- 

cousin).— Basd,  Ibid.  398  (Ohio).— Ksnn.  Tr.  Illlnou  Agrie.  Soc  L 1855, 563. 
SjlYletla  aglllft,  JartL  "ed.  Wila.  1838  "—Bis*.  Bep.  Bo*t  Assoc.  Adv.  8oL  for  1836, 107, 

179— A*4.  Stb.  1839, 63— And.  BA.  1L 1841, 71,  pL  99— Mn.  Pr.  Baa.  Inst  L 1856, » 
tparanlft  agillf,  Bd.  BNA.  1858, 946 1  ed.  of  1880,  pL  79,19— Waant  Ohio  Agne.Baa.ftf 

1880, 1861, 363.— Born.  Smiths.  Bep.  for  1860, 1861,  435— fever  <*  Frmt  ibid,  for  1861, 

1869, 406.— Altai,  Pr.  Ess.  Inat  Iv.  1864, 89.— Bd.  Rev.  AR  1865, 9tt— Zowr.  Ana.  Lje. 

N.  T.rHi  1866, 983.— Ohms,  Pr.  Baa.  Inat.  ▼.  1868, 969.— Corns,  Pr.  Boat  8o&  xii.  1858, 

110  (South  Carolina).— Trippe,  Am.  Nat  11  1866, 174— Alien,  Am.  Nat  ill  1869, 574- 

T*mb.  B.B.  Pa.  1869, 83,  Phlla. ed.  16—  Oows,  Key,  1879,  108— Brats.  Pr.  BoatSoe. 

zr.  1679,3— Faro**,  Am.  Nat  ril  1873,  693— B.B.  4  3.  NAB.  L  1874. 990, nfcpil* 
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Haryland  Yellow-throat 

aeotblyiila  trlchu 


t  1,  l-i™,  BolL  Minn.  And.  L  1874,  »-En«  Pr.  Boat  Son.  xvll  ISIS.  440— 
GaSrv,  Life-Hilt  1876,  147— lfinot,  B.  K.  EngL  1BTT,  88— Jftrr.  Tnn  Conn.  And. 

It.utt.1l 

Seetkr/fm  trills,  Qrtgg,  Pr.  Shall*  Acad,  1870,  —  (p.  7  of  the  reprint). 

MUM  (Operoralsl  arllis,  Bidgu.  Ann.  Ijo.  K.  Y.  x.  1871, 308  (Illinoii). 

ITiWmm  teHmettb,  ffiitfc  Man.  L9d«d.  1840,4*3  {Charter  County,  Pa.). 

HaaWjfH  Hftmnttl,  Bam.  Batttha.  Rap,  far  1810,  I88L  433  (Cheater  Connty,  Pa.  i  tame). 

t  Oaaranis  varir*,  JRak  Ibla,  t.  1863,01  (Uaokansle  Bitot  m>. 

Itwnttt  wile,  r.Lciaa 

CauecHoal  Warbler,  CouoeUcat  Wool-warbler,  Am*™ 

Bab.— Eastern  Province  of  the  United  States.  (The  geographical  distri- 
bution of  (hie  species  1b  very  imperfectly  known.  We  have  no  extralimital 
citations  that  I  know  of,  nor  any  winter  record  whatever ;  nor  has  the  bird 
ever  bean  found  breeding.) 

Oporvrpla  Formosa.  -Ken  toe  at  y  Warbler. 

Ijtrli  hmosa,  WUt.A0.ill.  1811.  85,  pL  S3, 1 3— St»j>A.  Goo.  Zoolx.lSlT.M3.-r.  Buoy. 

UMb.  Ii.  1823,  450,  n.  106.--Bp.  Jonrn.  Phil.. 

Acad.iv.18M,  107— Bp.  Ann.  LjcN.  T.  1L  ISM, 

84— And.  OB.  i.  1831,  188,  pL  3E-  ■  JTutt  Han.  i. 

IBS*.  3»— Aonr.  Pr.  Boat  80a.  i.  1841,  38— Gi*o. 

Mr,  1860.  31.  f.  103. 
IJtrkem  rhraMM,  Jonf.  '•  •d.'Wila.lBSS  VHA  Bep. 

Brit  A  woe.  for  1833,  1837,  ITS— Bp.  List,  1838, 

83— jfciy,  Pr.  Phils.  Acad.  vL   1833.  311  (Wis- 

<xm*in).  -Read.  Ibid.  339— Jfarim.  J.  £  O.  vL 

1838,113; 
Maletllu  formota.  Gray,  Q.  of  B.  1. 1848, 198. 
Trioket  (BylTleela)  ftraioia,  Bty.  Smith*.  Bep.  for       _     _     _  .     „    ., 

IBM,  1863,  438  {Mleaoorl).  *»• M-Eentnoky  Warbfar. 

■rtaaleew*  ttmmm,  Aad.  Syn.  18»,  50— A  ad  BA.  ii  1841,  IS,  pL  74.— Zone.  "Av.  Cuba, 

1838, 3T  ".— Oundl  J.  f.  a  IBS  1, 3M  (Cabs). 

ijloiiaewa  Jenaoss,  2Tb.  Ca.i. isso.sis. 

■jaalactei  farm  ess,  JVoUm,  Tr.  DUnoU  Agrio.  Boo.  lSSo,  ool 

till ails  fonaofta,   Woodh.  SilsT.  Bep.  Znni,  1833, 70. 
1 1833, 479  (Cuba). 
1,  Braw.  Pr.  Boat  Boo.  tIL  1888,  307  (Cobs). 

Oamrnia  OmeSM,  Bd.  BtTA.  1858,  841— Wsest  Ohio  Agrio.  Bep.  for  1880,  1881,383.— 
Ban.  Smith*.  Bep.  for  1880,  1881,  433  (Pennsylvania),— Omwut  fml  Smithe.  Bop. 
for  I8BI.  188X408  ( WmHingion,  breeding).— Later.  Ann.  Lye.  tL  T.  vli.  1888, 488  (Haw 
Grenada)  — Hm  Ibla,  fid  aer.  L  1883,  4TT  (Texan)— Bd.  Bev.  AB.  1888,  S18L— £aw. 
Aucl  L ye.  S.  T.  vUL  18*8,  884— Salt.  PZBJ.  1881, 138  < Verago*)— IWpaa,  Am.  Vat  ii. 
1888,181.— £owr.  Abo.  Lye.  N.Y.Ix.  1888, 84  (Carta  ltloe). -Cow*,  Pr.  Boat  Soc  ill. 
1888,  118  (Rooih  Carolina).— v.  Frantz.  J.  f.  a  1888. 383  (CoeU  Bloa).— Zhm*.  B.  E.  Fa. 
18S»,S3|  Phlla.  ad,  18— gaatttf ■  t  O.  IBTi,  417  (Coba).— Cava.  Key,  1BTH,  180.  t  48— 
ABa,  Am.  Hat  vL  1873.883  —Saott,  Pr.  Boat  B00.1v.  1878, SH  <  Wwt  VlrrliHa, brood- 
ing)—AO™.  BnlL  MCZ.  iU.  1873, 183,  ITS  (Kanaas).— Otmu.  BNW.  1874, T3— B.  fl.  0!  B, 
RAB.L  1BT4,  S03,  pL  15,  f.  A— Aw.  Pr.  Boat  800.  xvil.  1875,451  (Sew  England).- 
TtaW,  Am.  Nat  X.  1873,  373  (New  York,  breeding) .—Gantry,  LUb-Hlet  L 1878,  148.- 
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BjlYta  trlefcas.  Lath.  10.  iL  1790, 519,  n.  38.— V.  OAS.  11  1807,  88,  pis.  85, 86.- F.  N.D.d'H. 
N.  xL  1817,  839.— &qpA.  Gen.  ZooL  x.  1817,  688.— K  Ency.  Modi.  1L  1823,  443,  n.  65.- 
Bp.  Ann.  LycN.  Y.  it  1896,  84.— tfutt.  Han.  1  1632,  401.— Aud.  OB.  L  1832,  180;  t. 
1839,  463,  pi.  83.-D'0r&.  Oia.  Cuba,  1839,  67.— Peofc.  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1830,  311— 
Town*.  Jooxn.  Phila.  Acad,  TiiL  1839,  153.— Iftow-p*.  Vermont,  1853,  83.— Qotee,  Ala- 
bama, 1859, 895. 

8yl Ylft  I riehas  var.  0.  Lath.  10.  it  1790,  510,  n.  36  0  (=  PE.  709,  t  3 ;  Orange-tkighed  War- 
bler Penn.). 

Geotblypis  trlcfeas,  Co*.  MH.  L 1850, 16.— GundZ.  J.  £  0.  1855, 473  (Cuba).— Bd.  BHA.  1858, 
841.— Bd.  U.  S.  Mex.  B.  8nrv.  iLpt.iL  1859,  Birds,  10.— A  a?  &  Ibia,  L 1830, 10  (Goat* 
mala).— 8cL  PZ&  1859,  363  (Xalapa);  373  (Oaxaca).-Xant  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xL  1859, 
191  (California).— Henry,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  zL  1859,  106  (New  Mexico).— Coop.  4  Jack. 
NHWT.  1860.  177.— Barn.  8miths.  Bep.  for  I860,  1801,  435.— OundL  J.  £0.  1861, 390 
(CnbA).-(tao.  J.  f.  a  1861,  84  (Costa  Rica).— 8oL  PZS.  1861,  70  (Jamaica).-**  Cat 
AB.  1861,  ttl.—Hayd.  Tr.  Amer.  Pbilos.  Soo.  xiL  1*68,  160.— Boardin.  Pi.  Boat  8oc  iz. 
1863,  134.-7err.  ibid.  137  (Antioostl).— Terr.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  lit  1863, 146.— AWreekt, 
J.  1 0. 1863, 193  (Jamaica).— March,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xv.  1863, 393  (Jamaica).— Lord,  Pr. 
Roy.  Arty.  Inst  iv.  1864,  115.— Allen,  Pr.  Eaa.  Inat  iv.  1864, 59.— Bd.  ReT.AB.1865, 
820.— Drew.  Ibia,  i.  2J  a»r.  1865,  476  (Tezan).-CotKf,  ibid.  163  ( Arizona).— Ooues,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad,  zviii.  1866,  69  (Fort  Whipple).— Lawr.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.tUL  1866, 983.- 
Mellwr.  Pr.  Eaa.  Inat  v.  1866,  85.— Brown,  Ibia,  3d  aer.  iv.  1868,  480  ( Vancouver)  .- 
Oouee,  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xiL  18ti8,  UQ.-Coue»,  Pr.  Eas.  Inst  v.  1868, 369.— Trippe,  Am.  Nat 
1L 1868, 176.— Lawr.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ix.  1868, 94  (Costa  Rica).— Lawr.  Ann.  Lye.  K.  Y. 
iz.  1869, 800  (Yucatan).  -s.  Frantz.  J.  f.  0. 1869,  393  (Costa  Rica).— Coop.  Am.  Nat  iii. 
1869, 896.— Turnb.  B  E.  Pa.  1869. 83 ;  Phila.  *).  16.— 8.  A  &  PZS.  1870, 836  (Honduras).- 
Ooop.  B.  CaL  1  1870.  95,  figs.— Oouet,  Pr.  Phila,  AcacL  zziii.  1871, 20.—8toe.  U.  &  GooL 
Sorv.  Terr,  for  1870,  1871,  463.— Allen,  Bull  MCZ.  iL  1871,  869;  iiL  1878, 17S.-4BSS, 
Am.  Nat  tL  1873,  865.— Couee,  Key,  1673,  107,  f.  47.— Safe.  Ibia,  3d  ear.  iL  1873,  149 
(monographic).— OundL  J.  f.  0. 1873, 417  (Calm).— Mayn,  Pr.  Boat  Soc  ziv.  1873, 363.- 
Scoit,  Pr.  Boat  Soc.  it.  1873, 322.— Aiken,  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xr.  1873, 197 — Couee,  Key,  18W, 
107,  t  il.—Ridgw.  Am.  Nat  viL  1878, 550.— Merr.  U.  S.  Qeol.  8nrr.  Terr,  for  1*78, 1873, 
674,  713.— Trippe,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc  xv.  1873,  VQA.—Ridgw.  Boll.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1873, 180.- 
AUen,  Pr.  Bost  Soo.  xtIL  1874,53  (Dakota).— Cow*,-  BNW.  1874, 74.— JTarr.  Am.  Nat 
viiL  1674, 7, 8, 87,-Pae*.  Am.  Nat  TiU.  1874, 871.— B.  B.4R.  NAB.  L  1874,  397,  figs.  pL 
15,  f.  7,  Z.—YaiY.  4  Hensh.  Rep.  Orn.  Speos.  1874, 10.-Hen$h.  ibid.  43, 59, 103.— Anas. 
List  B.  Arts.  1875, 156.  —Brew.  Pr.  Bot>t  Soo.  xviL  1875, 440.— Hewn.  ZooL  BxpL  W.  100 
Herid.  1876, 804.— Gentry.  Life-Hist  i.  1876, 153.— Minot,  B.  N.  EngL  1877,85. 

Geotblypis  trlcMg,  Merr.  V.  S.  GeoL  Sorv.  Terr,  for  1873, 1873, 705. 

MotaclUa  trlehlas,  Turt  SN.  L 1800, 590. 

Regains  peregrlnas,  Bartr.  Trav.  Fla.  1st  Am.  ed.  17D1, 898. 

SylTia  marylaBdlca,  Wile.  AO.  L  1808,  88,  pL  6,  f.  1;  IL  1809, 163,  pL  18, 1 4.- Bp.  Joorn. 
Phila.  Acad.  iv.  1634,  166.— Weft.  Vdg.  1860, 57,  f.  111. 

Trlekas  msrylaniiea,  NutL  Man.  L 1840, 454,  flg.— 0ir.  BLL  1844,  «.—<3amh  Joan.  Phila. 
Aoad.  L 1847, 37— Omm,  B.  Jam.  1817,  148.— Hoy,  Pr.  Phila,  Acad.  tL  1653, 311.  -Read, 
ibid.  399,—Kennic  Tr.  Ulinola  Agric  Soo.  L  1855,  583.— Bry.  Pr.  Boat  800.  tL  1857, 116 
(Nova  Scotia).— Bry.  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  riL  1830, 110  (Bahamas).— Brew.  Pr.  Bost  Soo.  TiL 
1860,  309  (Cuba).— A&raeM,  J.  t  O.  1861,  58  (Bahamas).— Key,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  18H 
1865,43a 

Xndus  marylaatiCBS,  Gamb.  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  iiL  1846, 155  (California). 

OporornlB  formosa,  &  dk  8.  Ibia,  L 1850, 10  (Guatemala).— SeL  PZS.  1863, 19  (Play*  Yieants, 
Hexioo).— &  4  &  PZS.  1864,  347  (Panama).— Couee,  Pr.  Ess.  Inat  t.  1868,  869  (New 
England). 

PaiTette  dn  Kentacky,  V.  U 1833. 

Keitncky  Warkler,  Kentneky  FljrcateklBg  Warbler,  Atuhore. 

Hab. — Eastern  Province  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  Valley  ot 
the  Mississippi.  North  to  the  Connecticut  Valley.  West  to  Kansas  and  the 
Indian  Territory.  South  through  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Cuba. 
Breeds  throughout  its  United  States  range.    Winters  extralimital. 
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Mcfttt  ■afflsadlea,  Bp.  COL.  1838,  90._4%mL  Syn.  1839,  63.— aud.  BA.  11  1841,  78,  pi. 

10i-Bp.  C  A.  L 1890, 310.— Jftnry,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  vlL  1855, 300  (New  Mexioo).— Pfcfti. 

Pr.  Em.  Inst  L  1850,  Wl.—ScL  PZS.  1856,  399  (Mexico). —Maxim.  J.  t  O.  1858, 118.— 

WiBu.  Smiths.  Rep.  tor  1858, 1859, 983  (NovaSootla).— IWpj*,  pp.  Bss.  Inst  vL  1871, 1 14. 
TricbSS  martlsadlcas,  0roy,  O.  of  &  L 1848, 197.— Woodk.  Sltgr.  Rep.  Zofii,  1853, 71. 
lefBlnt  ■J8tac*HS,  AtepA.  Shaw's  Gen.  ZooL  xilL  pt  1L 1836, 338. 
McfeMPMMBatU9A».ZooLJoam.lii  1837, 167;  Phllos.  Mag.  L 1837, 433  f  Isis,  1830, 1153 ; 

Isis,  1834,  785;  Class.  B.  IL  1837,  347.— Fty.  ZooL  Voy.  Blots.  1839, 18. -Dwmy,  PZS. 

1847, 38.— PntUn,  Tr.  Illioois  Agrio.  Soo.  L 1855, 603. 
Metis  braehldactjlms,  Sw.  Anim.in  Menag.  1838, 295.—  Gray,  O.  of  B.  L 1848, 197. 
BjlTts  rssese,  Atid.  OB  L 1833, 194,  pL  34.— Pert.  Bep,  Orn.  Maes.  1839, 313. 
TMdM  roscoe,  JftittMan.L8ded.l840,457. 
Mcbss  deianeltil,  Heenn.  PRRR.  x.  1859, 40  (not  of  AtfOor*). 
Maryland  Yellow-throat,  £dw.  OL  v.  56,  pL  837.— And  of  Authon. 
Aria  ■arylaadlca,  gutture  lute©,  Pttiv.  "Gas.  pL 6, 1 1 ". 
FlfUer  de  Marilaiid,  Fleednla  marilandka,  frier.  Orn.  iiL  1760, 506,  n.  5a 
Plgiler  six  Jeaes  ■oftres,  Buff.  Hist.  Nat  Ois.  ▼.  399. 
Fsirette  mx  Joaes  ■olres,  F.  L  e. 
Yellow-breast  Warbler,  Peim.  AZ.  IL  1785, 399,  n.  883. 

Yellow-breasted  Warbler,  Lath.  Syn.  IL  pt  IL  1783, 438,  n.  38 ;  also,  rar.  A,  p.  439. 
Oraige-lbJgbed  Warbler,  Pewn.  AZ.  IL  1785, 399,  n.  884  (PB.  709,  f.  8). 
Fsmcte  a  poltrlne  Jaime  de  Lonlslane,  Buff.  "v.  169"  (PR  709, 19). 
FsiTette  trlehas,  V.  L  c-Xe  Ifofne,  Ois.  Canad.  1861, 193. 
•ee-Ii  trlehas,  lyortiL©. 
Blaek-cateked  Yellow-throat,  Ooeee,  L  c 
Blacfc-aaaked  Ground  Warbler,  B.B.dHL^c. 

Hab.— The  United  8tates  at  large,  and  south  through  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  Several  of  the  West  Indies,  as  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  the  Bahamas. 
Breeds  throughout  its  United  States  range,  and  winters  from  oar  southern 
border  southward. 

Ch.  sp. — $  OlivaceuSj  frante  lateribusque  capitis  nigris,  cano 
pottici  limbatis;  gul&j  pectore,  tectricibusquein/erioribus  alaribus 
et  caudalibus  flavis.     9  capite  innotato. 

<J,  in  summer:  Upper  parts  rich  olive,  inclining  to  grayish  on  the  head, 
brightest  on  the  rump.  Wings  and  tail  brown,  edged  with  the  color  of  the 
back.  Chin,  throat,  and  breast,  with  under  wing-  and  tail-coverts,  rich  yel- 
low. Middle  under  parts  dull  whitish,  shaded  on  the  sides.  A  broad  black 
mask  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  head,  bordered  behind  by  hoary-ash.  Bill 
black ;  feet  flesh-colored.  Length,  4f-6 ;  extent,  <H-6f ;  wing,  2 ;  tail  rather 
more. 

9 ,  in  summer :  Similar  to  the  male ;  rather  smaller ;  yellow  of  the  under 
puts  paler  and  more  restricted ;  no  black  or  ashy  markings  on  head,  but 
crown  usually  with  some  conoealed  reddish-brown.  Otherwise  top  and  sides 
of  head  like  back,  with  some  obscure  whitishness  about  the  lores  and  orbits. 

Toung :  Similar  to  the  adult  female,  but  the  olive  of  the  upper  parts  with 
much  of  a  brownish  tinge,  the  yellow  parts  huffy,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the 
under  parts  quite  buffy. 

The  adults,  in  fall  and  winter,  are  similar  to  each  other,  except  in  the 
purer  and  stronger  yellow  of  the  male,  as  at  that  season  the  peoultar  black 
and  ashy  markings  of  the  head  are  wanting.  Both  sexes  theu  resemble  the 
sutomnal  plumage  of  the  young  in  the  browner  shade  of  the  olive  and 
boffiness  of  the  under  parts. 
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ABUNDANT  as  the  Maryland  Yellow  throat  is  io  tbe  Bast, 
it  is  scarcely  less  so  in  suitable  places  Id  tbe  Colorado 
Basin,  thongh  much  of  that  eonutry  is  toe  dry  and  open  to 
be  inviting.    It  is  one  of  the  few  Warblers  that  range  indiffer- 
ently across  the  continent.  In  Arizona, 
I  found  it  occasionally    about   Fort 
Whipple,  where  it  arrives   early  in 
April  and  remains  Until  October,  when 
it  either  goes  south,  or  elsewhere  seeks 
less  elevated  places.    Hensbaw  found 
it  in  the  thickets  of  the  lowlands  in 
no.  «.-M«yi«id  Teiiow-    various  parts  of  Colorado  and  Utah, 
tknat  and  more  seldom  in  Arizona;   differ- 

ent observers  hare  left  their  records  of  its  presence  in  other 
portions  of  the  same  general  area.  There  is  no  occasion 
to  enlarge  upon  its  habits,  as  these  are  much  tbe  same  onder 
all  the  varying  circumstances  in  which  we  find  that  the  bird 
places  itself,  and  have  been  repeatedly  described  with  Bnfilcient 
particularity. 

MacffUlfYray's  Warbler 

«Mtbl»b  HMfllllTNjl 

Bjiru.  ■ueciiumrl,  a«a  oa, ».  i  m.  tj,  »L  399,  c  *,  s. 

Trlcfeaa  MKtllllrrajl,  And.  Sja.  1839,  M.--I«i  BA.  iL  1811,  H,  pLUO.-Orap,  Oof  R 
L  IMS,  197.— Bp. CA.  t  ISM,  310—JJasim.  J.IO.  1838,  US. 

SMtfelrptl  ■MfUUTMjl,  Bd.  BNA.  ISSs,  »M  ,  ed.  nf  I860.  pL  99,  £  ».-  Bd.  V.  &  Ibi  B. 
Bdtt.  il.  pL  IL  Birds,  1839,  10—Xaot  Pr.  Phi!*,  Acad.  iL  1830,  101  (California).  -Ban. 
ibid,  lot  (New  MerJco).— Coop.  4  tiuet.  M  HWT.  1600.  m.—OaH.  J.  E  O.  1881,  M  (Coate 
Kim).— Odum.  Ibla.M  aer.L  IMS,  183  |Ari»u).- Bd  Bar.  All  1805, 997  —  Onui,  Pr. 
Phils.  And.  xtUL  I860,  TO  (Fart  Wblpple).— Brswi,  IuU,  3d  aor.  It.  1808,  490  (Smuoon- 
nr)._ Lour.  Add.  Lye.  N.  T.  It  1G68,  H  (Carta  Rlea).— c.  Fra.tu.  J.  t.  0.  ISM,  •» 

ICoaliRlul.-  Cbop.  Am.  Hat.  ill.  1969, 31*99 Ooop.  Pr.  CaL  Acad.  1870.15.-0*?. 

B.  CaL  1.  1870,  98.— On.  U.  8.  QaoL  Surv.  Terr,  for  1870,  I8TI,  «3.— Oona.  Key,  1ST* 
10T.— Sob.  Ibla,  3d  Mr.  U.  1879,  119  (roonograpMc).  -  JTwr.  D.  8.  QaoLSDrr.Tarr.br 
1873, 1873, 113.— Ooop.  Am.  Nat  vliL  1811,  18.— Tripp*  apvd  Omar,  BKW.  1874,  BL- 
B.  B.  .*  fi  NAR  1. 1811,  303,  pi.  15.  f.  4, 5.  HeiuK  Rop.  Orn.  Speoa.  I8M,  38,  75,  MJ— 
Heiuh.  Liat  a  Aria,  ten,  138.— ffmrt.  ZouLKxpL  W.  100  Harld.  90S. 

SeothlTf  It  MMftlUTMjU.  <K  at  &  Ibla,  1.  1839,  10  (Guatemala).-  -Ahtrn,  Pt.BoASoo.it. 

6ectalriK  MAofUUmll,  BcL  PZS.  1838. 383  (Xalapa) ;  373  (QaxaoaJ. 

VSMkllfia  ■CwllllTMJI,  Coop.  Am.  Hat  111.  1889, 471. 

SttthlTpIt  pblladelnbla  ear.  ■MglllTlWTl.  -*H«n,  Bull  MCZ.  11L  July,  1871, 173  (Cola 
rado).— IKdow.  Am.  Joan.  Sol.  Doc  1B7S,  *».— Eidgm.  BnIL  £m.  loot  v.  1873, 188.- 
ASm  Pr.  Boat.  Sod.  ivIL  1874,  39  (Dakota). -rarr.  <t  Unuk.  Hep.  On.  Spam  1*74, 
10.-  -Btntk.  Ibid. «.— Aatam,  Pr.  Boat.  Goo.  niL  1873, 339, 337  (Utah  and  California). 

Seolkljpla  pkllalelabla  b.  ■atft-mirrarl,  Ono,  ENW.  1871, 73. 

BjlTlA  lOlBMBl,  Tovmi.  Jonra.  Pbila.  Acad,  vlii.  1839,  Hfl  (re.d  April  9, 1839)  j  elau,  pp.  1SJ, 
139  (read  Sept  10. 1339 ;  tho  vol  lor  1839  not  pub.  till  1840). 

Trlchu  lolMlel,  Tbwru.  Warr.  1839, 313.— Hetrm.  Joan.  Phlla.  Aoad.il.  1833,983.— IT«w», 
Pr.  Phlla,  Acad.  Til.  1833, 309. 
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Mesas  toted,  JT«tt.  Has.  L  9d  ed.  1840, 400. 

Mem  fSlBlett,  JBcsrm.  PRRB.  x.  1839, 40. 

SyMft  Tegeta,  JWeat  "  Mnt.  BeroL"  (</.  J.  f.  a  1601, 84). 

THctot  fffOtft*  Bp.  GA.LlFS0.3ia 

MeBiUlmfs  Warbler,  He01Mvr*j's  Groin*  Waaler,  TelMlel  8mH  Warbler, 


Hab.— Middle  and  Western  Provinces  of  the  United  8tates,  and  British 
Colombia.  East  to  the  limit  of  arboreal  vegetation  along  the  Kooky  Mount- 
ain*. Sooth  in  winter  through  Mexico  to  Central  America  (Guatemala  and 
Costa  Rica).    Breeds  throughout  its  United  States  range. 

Gh.  sp. — 8  9  OlivaeeuSj  infrd,  flaws;  cayite  et  coUo  cano* 
plvmbeis,  palpebris  albis. 

o*  9 :  Upper  parts,  including  exposed  surfaces  of  wings  and  tail,  clear  olive- 
green  ;  below  bright  yellow,  shaded  with  olive  on  the  sides.  Head  and  neck 
all  around,  and  throat  and  fore  breast  clear  ashy,  the  eyelids  white,  and  the 
loral  region  usually  dusky,  the  throat  with  blackfoh  centres  to  the  feathers, 
veiled  by  their  gray  skirting.  Upper  mandible  blackish ;  under  mandible 
and  feet  flesh-colored  or  pale  yellowish.  Length,  6$;  extent,  7f-8;  wing 
sod  tail  each  about  2J. 

Unlike  the  species  of  the  O,  trkha$  group,  the  sexes  in  the  present  case  are 
nearly  alike,  the  chief  difference  between  the  adults  being  in  the  paler  and 
more  hoary  ash  of  the  throat  of  the  $ ,  without  any  of  the  cone*  aled  black. 
In  autumn,  both  sexes  have  the  head  more  or  less  glossed  with  an  extension 
of  the  olive  of  the  back. 

This  bird  differs  chiefly  from  Q.  Philadelphia,*  its  Eastern  representative, 


'Ctootfcljpla  pnlladelpmla,— Movraina;  Warbler. 

IjlTla  Philadelphia,  Witt.  AO.  1L  1810,  101,  pL  14, 1  6.— T.  Eney.  Meth.  it  1833,  449,  n. 
lto—Bp.  Joura.  Phil*.  Acad.  iv.  1894, m.-Bp.  Ann. Lye. N.  Y.  1L  1826,  65.-Nutt 
Man.  i  1833,  404.— Brow.  Jonrn.  Boat  8oo.i.  1837,  430.— Aud.  OB.  v.  1839,  78.— Peat. 
Bep.  On.  Maea.  1839, 31*.— Thompt.  N.  H.  Vermont,  1853,  App.  23. 

MdsSS  Philadelphia,  Jard.  "ed.  Wife.  1633  ".—Rich.  Rep.  Brit  Assoc  Adv.  Set  1836, 1837, 
YTL—Bp.  COL.  1838,  90  (includes  Oporornit  agQia).—Aud.  Syn.  1839,  65.— Aud.  BA. 
1L  1841,76,  pL  101.— Jfutt.  Man.  L  1840, 4».— Oir.  BLI.  1844, 65.— 0my,  G.  of  B.  L 1848, 
m.—Bp.  CA.  L 1850,  310.— OWxrf,  Nanm.  tt.  Heft  iii.  1859,  66  (Lake  Superior).— Hoy, 
Pr.  Phils.  Acad,  vi  1853,  319  (Wisconsin).  -Reinh.  Ved.  MeddeL  for  1853,  1854,  73 
(Greenland).— Rmnh.  J.tO.  1854, 497  (Greenland).— JTcnnie.  Tr.  Illinois  Agrio.  Soe. 

L  1855,  563.— Fsrfn.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  i.  1856,  286. -ifcinA.  Ibis,  lii  1861,  6  (Greenland) 

Tripp*  Pr.  Baa.  Inst  vi.  1871, 114. 

Mesas  pMlaielphlea,  TftJKf,  Smiths.  Bep.  for  1858, 1859, 982  (Nova  Scotia).— Hoy,  Smiths. 
Bep.  for  1864, 1865, 438  (Missouri). 

flesthlypla  Philadelphia,  Bd.  BNA.  1658,  943;  ed.  of  1860,  pl.79,f.3.-lT%«at  Ohio  Agrio. 
Bep.fbr  I860,  1861, 373.— Lawr.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  tU.  1861,  399  (New  Granada).— oVL 
Cat  AR  1861,  97  (Oriaaba).— Alien,  Pr.  Sea.  lust  iv.  1864,  59  (Massachusetts).— Bd. 
Bev.  AB.  1865,  996.— Drett.  Ibis,  9d  ser.  L  1865, 476  (Texas).— i/am/tn,  Bep.  Sec'y 
Maine  Board  Agile.  1865  (WatervlUe,  Me.,  breeding).— Mcllwr.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v. 
1866,  85  (Canada  West).— Lawr.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  T.  viiL  1866,  983.— Later.  Ann.  Lye. 
X.  T.  ix.  1868, 94  (Costa  Bioa).-Cbu«f,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  ▼.  1868, 969.— Trippe,  Am.  Nat  ii. 
1863, 175.— Bide*.  Pr.  Phils.  Acad.  xx.  1808, 149  (Laredo,  Tex.).— Couss,  Pr.  Boat  8oc. 
xiL  1868,  110  (South  Carolina).—*.  FranU.  J.  f.  O.  1869, 994  (Costa  Rica).— Turnb.  B. 
X.  Pa.  1869,  93;  Phils,  ed.  16.— Jfayn.  Guide,  1870,  99  (Massachusetts).- TFyatt, 
Ibis,  3d  ser.  L  1871,  329  (Oosna).— Jfoyn.  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xlv.  1879,  369  (New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maine).— AHm,  BulL  MCZ.  iii.  1879,  196  (Kansas).— Salt.  Ibis,  3d  ser.  ii. 
1879,  149  (monographic)  —ObiMf,  Key,  1879, lQrt.—Ridgw.  Am.  Joarn.  8cL  1879, 459.- 
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in  having  white  eyelids,  and  in  never  showing  a  decided  black  patch  on  (he 
breast,  which  is  conspicuous  in  highly  plamaged  males  of  the  other  form. 
Whether  we  are  to  regard  it  as  a  good  species  or  as  a  geographical  race, 
seems  to  have  settled  into  a  matter  of  individual  preference  in  nomenclature. 

IN  the  United  States,  the  two  species  or  varieties  of  the 
Mourning  Warbler  are  separated  by  a  considerable  inter- 
val— that  of  the  treeless  Plains,  where  neither  occurs.  The 
same  is  the  case,  for  anght  we  have  learned  to  the  contrary, 
throughout  Mexico,  where  the  Philadelphia  has  not  been  found. 
In  Central  America,  however,  the  two  come  together,  and  both 
are  recorded  from  Costa  Rica.  Throughout  the  wooded  and 
watered  regions  of  the  West,  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Rockies  quite  to  the  Pacific,  and  north  at  least  to  British  Co- 
lombia, Macgillivraj's  Warbler  is  sometimes  as  common  as  the 
Maryland  Yellow-throat  is  in  the  East,  and  decidedly  outnum- 
bers the  latter  in  its  own  region.  It  appears  to  breed  fairly 
over  the  whole  of  this  great  extent  of  country,  wherever  suit- 
able shrubbery  and  underbrush  grow.  I  think  it  has  not  been 
shown  to  winter  over  onr  border,  although  it  may  very  possibly 
do  so  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Southern  California,  as  suggested 
by  Dr.  Cooper,  and  in  corresponding  localities  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  It  has  been  traced  through  Mexico  to  Costa  Rica 
and  Guatemala,  where  Mr.  Salvin  fonnd  that  it  was  a  common 
bird  in  certain  districts.  I  observed  its  arrival  about  Fort 
Whipple,  where  it  is  a  not  very  common  summer  resident,  during 
the  latter  part  of  April,  and  occasionally  noticed  it  until  late  in 
September.  Henshaw  has  seen  it  in  the  same  Territory  and  in 
each  of  the  three  neighboring  ones,  and  found  that  any  patch 
of  shrubbery  or  tangled  growth  of  bashes  may  be  selected  as 
a  summer  home  by  one  or  more  pairs,  from  the  lower  valleys 
up  to  an  altitude  of  about  9,000  feet.    In  Eastern  Colorado, 

Ridgw.  Am.  Nat  vii  1873, 109.— Ooum,  BNW.  1874,  75.— B.  B.4IL  NAB.  L  1671,301, 
pi.  15,  f.  6.— Brew.  Pr.  Boat.  Soc  zviL  1875, 440.— Gentry,  Llfe-Hlet.  L  1870;  157.— Jfi**, 
B.  N.  Engl.  1877, 87.— Jf err.  Trans.  Conn.  Acad.  iv.  1877,  A3. 

FftBTette  petlt-fleull,  V.  L  o.  1813. 

Morning  Warbler,  Moaning  Qronnfl-waroler,  Author*. 

Hab.— Eastern  Provinoe  of  the  United  8tates  and  British  America,  carnally 
to  Greenland.  West  to  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Dakota.  South  to  Costa  Rica 
and  New  Granada,  but  no  Mexican  nor  West  Indian  quotations.  No  United 
States  wintering  record.  Breeds  in  the  northern  portions  of  its  habitat,  as 
New  England,  and  very  abundantly  in  Minnesota  and  Eastern  Dakota. 
Common  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  bat  rare  along  the  Atlantic  States.  (See 
"Birds  of  the  Northwest",  p.  75,  for  other  items.) 
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Tiippe  noted  its  arrival  in  May,  aud  its  disappearance  in  Sep- 
tember or  even  in  August;  it  is  there  common,  he  states,  up  to 
about  the  altitude  just  given,  and  closely  resembles  the  Mourn- 
ing Warbler  in  its  habits. 

I  am  myself  not  very  familiar  with  the  traits  of  this  species, 
excepting  one,  namely,  its  timidity  and  love  of  seclusion  during 
the  breeding  season,  for  I  have  never  seen  it  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, and  its  shyness  stands  greatly  in  the  way  of  close 
acquaintance.  I  usually  had  to  wait  when  I  wanted  to  secure 
a  specimen  until  the  bird  had  recovered  from  the  first  alarm, 
which  sent  it  into  the  closest  cover;  then,  watching  narrowly, 
I  might  see  it  again,  creeping  furtively  about  to  get  a  better 
look  at  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  perhaps  to  scold  about  it 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  a  Macgillivray's  Warbler 
more  than  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  nor  elsewhere  than  in 
thick  brush ;  but  the  Mourning  Warbler,  which  1  once  closely 
studied  in  June,  along  the  Bed  River  of  the  North,  where  it  was 
breeding  abundantly,  has  a  habit  of  clambering  up  quite  high 
trees  to  forage  and  sing  while  its  mate  is  nestling  below.  I 
scarcely  think,  however,  that  there  is  any  material  difference  in 
the  habits  of  the  two  species.  As  to  the  song  of  Macgillivray's 
Warbler,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  for  if  I  ever  heard  it,  I  have 
forgotten  what  it  is  like,  and  I  am  writing  far  away  from  any 
chance  of  refreshing  my  memory.  Nearly  all  that  has  ever  been 
said  on  this  score,  however,  lies  before  me  on  the  table  as  I 
write.  Townsend,  who  discovered  the  bird  on  the  Columbia 
Biver,  says  it  warbles  a  very  sprightly  and  pleasant  little  song, 
raising  its  head  until  its  bill  is  almost  vertical,  swelling  its 
throat  in  the  manner  of  its  relatives.  Nuttall,  whose  ear  for 
bird  music  was  certainly  unlike  any  one's  else,  is  more  elaborate 
in  bis  description.  He  speaks  of  a  "  loud  snapping  clink  "  which 
is  uttered  when  the  bird  is  skulking  off,  shy  and  jealous;  he 
likens  another  note  to  the  "hurried  rattling  sound  of  Turdus 
aurocapillu*  " ;  another  male  "  called  out  qt  intervals  vish  visktyu, 
changing  to  vitvitvitvityu";  another  still  "had  a  call  of  visht 
visht,  visht  e  visht  tfshew  " — and  so  forth.  One  late  writer  alludes 
to  a  "complete  loss  of  musical  power"  that  Macgillivray's 
Warbler  has  suffered  in  comparison  with  the  Mourning  Warbler; 
another  likens  its  notes  to  those  of  the  Maryland  Yellow-throat ; 
and  another  writes  of  its  "sweet  notes"  and  of  the  "warbling 
melody"  occasionally  poured  forth, "  almost  unrivalled  in  sweet- 
ness by  that  of  any  other  of  the  forest  songsters".    Evidently 
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the  differences  of  magical  critics  are  as  hard  to  reconcile  in  some 
cases  as  in  certain  others  with  which  we  are  all  familiar;  bat 
I  have  no  doubt  the  bird  sings  very  well  indeed. 

Many  nests  of  this  bird  have  come  to  the  notice  of  natural- 
ists. They  are  usually  built  on  the  ground  in  close  covert, 
though  said  to  be  sometimes  placed  in  a  bush  a  foot  or  so  high— 
in  one  instance,  given  by  Nuttall, "  near  the  ground,  in  the  dead 
mossy  limbs  of  a  fallen  oak,  and  further  partly  hidden  by  a  long 
tuft  of  Usnea".  The  shape  differs  much  according  to  the  situ- 
ation, the  ground-built  specimens  being  quite  broad  and  flatfish, 
not  more  than  half  as  high  as  wide,  with  a  shallow  cavity,  and 
quite  uniformly  thick  walls.  Those  placed  in  bushes  were  more 
cup-like.  Some  have  been  described  as  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  mosses ;  others,  among  them  one  I  examined,  are  built  of 
various  soft,  fibrous  materials,  especially  bark-strips  and  frayed- 
out  plant-stems,  with  fine  grasses,  mostly  circularly  arranged,  and 
lined  with  slender  rootlets.  The  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number, 
are  white,  doubtless  with  a  flesh-tint  when  fresh,  and  are  vari- 
ously blotched,  in  a  wholly  irregular  manner,  with  very  dark 
brown,  almost  blackish ;  and  further  spotted  and  smirched  with 
several  shades  of  lighter,  more  reddish-brown,  together  with  the 
usual  shell-markings  of  undefinable  neutral  tint  Some  of  the 
blotches,  especially  the  darker  ones,  are  remarkably  large;  and 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  egg  is  different  from  that  usually  seen 
in  this  family,  where  fine  speckling  with  reddish  is  the  rule. 
The  eggs  I  describe  were  collected  by  Mr.  Bidgway  in  Nevada, 
and  I  presume  there  is  no  question  of  their  identification.  The 
extremes  measure  0.70x0.50  and  0.65x0.52.  As  the  bird  ranges 
so  widely  in  the  breeding  season,  the  period  of  laying  mast  vary  j 
but  June  appears  to  be  the  usual  time.  We  are  not  informed 
whether  more  than  one  brood  may  be  reared  by  the  same  pair 
during  a  summer.  Fully  fledged  birds  have  been  seen  by  the 
21st  of  July. 

Genus  ICTEEIA  Vieillot 

Icterlft,  rfatB.  O AS.  1. 1807,  pp.  ilL  and  85.    (Type  Jfitfcfacya  viridU  Gm.) 
Jclerlf ,  Cab.  ME  L 1850, 63,  and  tome  other  Oerman  writers. 
fetarU,  Hoy,  Proa  Phil*  Acad.  1853, 300.    (Typographical  error.) 

Ohabs. — Bill  stout,  high  at  the  base  (higher  than  broad  at 
nostrils),  thence  compressed ;  unnotched,  unbrietled,  with  much 
curved  culmen  and  com  missure.  Frontal  feathers  reaching  the 
nostrils,  which  are  subciroular  and  scaled.  Wings  much 
rounded,  shorter  or  not  longer  than  the  graduated  tail.    Tarsus 
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partly  booted,  longer  than  middle  toe;  feet  stout.  Inner  toe 
cleft  to  the  degree  usually  Been  Id  this  family.  Of  largest  sise 
for  this  family.  Form  stout.  Coloration  simple,  chiefly  olive, 
yellow  and  white.    Best  in  bushes.    Eggs  white,  spotted. 

This  is  a  genus  which  was  usually  assigned  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  VireoB  and  Shrikes  until  Baird  referred  it  to 
Sflvteotida,  and  some  of  the  leading  systematise  retain  it  in 
the  former  association.  The  structure  of  the  wing  and  foot, 
however,  is  rather  Sylvicoliue  than  Yireonine,  and  may  serve 
to  turn  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  present  assignment.  There  is 
no  very  closely  related  North  American  genus;  but  Qranatellu*,* 
from  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  and  the  Cuban  Teretrittu, 
ate  oear  extralimital  allies. 

Only  one  species  of  leteria  can  be  regarded  as  established 
among  the  several  indicated  by  authors;  and  as  the  habits  of 
the  two  recognized  races  are  the  same,  a  sketch  of  the  genus 
nay  include  those  notices  that  will  enable  me  to  confine  the 
account  of  the  Western  race  to  its  specialties. 

Ghats  being  abundant  birds,  conspicuous  for  their  bright  col- 
oring and  the  singularity  of  their 
habits,  they  early  attracted  atten- 
tion. CateBby  may  have  been 
the  first  to  give  a  detailed  ac- 
count, with  a  figure;  though  I  do 
not  suppose  that  earlier  reference 
to  the  Eastern  species  is  not  to 

be  found.  His  notice  is  the  basis,  no.  4i—Y»now.hm«K*d  chat,  oMani 
wholly  or  in  part,  of  many  Bub-  ,1"' 

sequent  ones,  and  ia  especially  noteworthy  in  the  fact  that 
upon  it  is  primarily  grounded  the  original  Linnsean  name  of 
the  bird,  Turdut  virms,  the  latter  half  of  this  term  having 
been  lately  and,  I  think,  properly  revived  by  Baird,  though 
the  specific  name  nitidis,  from  Qmelin's  Mutdcapa  viridit,  has 
been  oftener  employed.  Bartram  and  Wilson  both  bestowed 
generic  and  specific  names  of  their  own ;  and  Vieillot  renamed 
the  bird  in  1807,  inventing  the  two  terms  of  his  new  designa- 
tion. In  later  times,  there  have  been  other  and  less  unques- 
tionable names ;  for  the  Mexican  bird  was  renamed  by  both 
LicbteuBtein  and  Bonaparte.  It  is  somewhat  uncertain  to 
which  race  of  the  species  these  names  apply ;  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  they  indicate  simply  the  resident  Mexican  indi- 

■ririMiaofnplila  aksMb,  of.  fid.  Bar.  AB.  IMS,  ISO,  M.  PZS.  1664,  Ml. . 
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viduals  of  true  virens,  rather  than  the  grayer  and  longer- 
tailed  form  later  called  longicauda  by  Lawrence. 

The  common  Ghat  is  a  migratory  bird  of  general  diffusion 
dnring  the  movement  and  in  the  breeding  season  throughout 
the  Eastern  United  States,  as  far  north  at  least  as  Massachu- 
setts and  Dakota,  though  it  is  not  abundant  north  of  the  Mid- 
dle States.  Wherever  Ghats  may  be  found,  they  are  of  this 
species,  excepting  in  the  Middle  and  Western  Provinces.  No 
Ghats  are  known  in  the  West  Indies;  but  the  birds  migrate  in 
the  fall  beyond  our  limits,  through  Mexico  and  into  Central 
America.  On  their  return,  they  reach  the  Middle  district* 
usually  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  complete  their  migration 
by  the  early  part  of  the  month  following ;  they  remain  until 
about  the  middle  of  September,  when,  after  rearing  their  one 
or  two  broods,  they  betake  themselves  away.  It  is  difficult  to 
observe  their  arrival  with  precision,  unless  the  collector  is  care- 
fully on  the  watch  for  them,  for  they  come  furtively,  and  for 
some  little  time  keep  most  sedulously  concealed  in  their  favor- 
ite retreats  amidst  dense  shrubbery.  Such  period  of  conceal- 
ment probably  corresponds  to  the  interval  between  the  arrival 
of  the  males  and  the  following  after  of  their  more  dilatory 
mates,  which  may  be  several  days  or  even  a  week.  Their  man- 
ner of  migration  is  somewhat  uncertain ;  we  do  not  know  that 
they  ever  make  long-continued  flights  overhead,  and  rather  pre- 
sume that  they  come  6kulking  through  the  bushes.  But  the 
fact  that  their  ordinary  flight  is  wayward,  desultory,  and  never 
long-continued,  is  no  proof  that  the  emergency  of  the  migration 
does  not  develop  different  and  much  better  sustained  powers 
of  the  wing. 

However  this  may  be,  no  sooner  is  the  ardor  of  occasion  stim- 
ulated by  the  presence  of  the  females  than  the  gay  and  gaudy 
Ghats  develop  those  eccentricities  that  make  them  famous. 
They  grow  too  restless  to  abide  the  covert  they  have  chosen 
for  their  home,  and  are  seen  incessantly  in  motion,  flitting  with 
jerky  movement  from  one  bush  and  brier-patch  to  another, 
giving  vent  to  long-pent  emotions  in  the  oddest  notes  imagina- 
ble. Such  a  medley  of  whistling,  chuckling,  barking,  and  mew- 
ing sounds  proceeds  from  no  other  bird,  unless  it  be  the  Mocking- 
bird itself,  to  whom  all  possibilities  of  song  are  open.  During 
such  performances,  the  Ghats  seem  sedulous  to  keep  concealed, 
displaying  ingenuity  and  perversity  in  thwarting  our  best  efforts 
to  catch  them  at  their  tricks.    The  notes,  in  all  their  infinite 
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variety,  come  now  from  this  and  now  from  that  spot  in  the 
bushes,  shifting  from  point  to  point  as  we  peer  eagerly  into  the 
tangled  underbrush  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  tantalizing  musi- 
cian. Such  restlessness,  and  all  this  variation  in  the  rendering, 
have  much  the  effect  of  ventriloquism,  and  we  have  not  seldom 
to  acknowledge  that  the  Chat  has  fairly  beaten  us.  But  his 
coloring  is  brilliant ;  he  has,  moreover,  a  fancy  to  return  again 
to  some  particular  spot  already  chosen  as  his  stage ;  so  that  if 
we  discover  it,  and  keep  so  still  as  not  to  cause  the  bird  anxiety, 
nor  yet  to  rouse  his  ire,  we  shall  most  likely  see  him  take  his 
stand  again  to  swell  his  golden  throat  afresh  with  the  fantasy 
of  song. 

His  nuptial  song,  I  should  observe,  is  something  very  different 
from  the  medley  of  sounds,  not  all  of  which  are  pleasing,  that 
are  heard  when  each  Chat,  as  one  performer  in  the  orchestra, 
first  tunes  his  curious  pipe.  Such  prelude,  after  several  days' 
essay,  is  changed  into  the  rich,  voluminous  ode  with  which  the 
bird  inaugurates  a  new  order  of  events,  in  bursts  of  almost 
startling  eloquence  and  fervor.  For  the  nesting-place  is  fixed 
upon,  the  fabric  hastens  to  completion ;  and  the  exultant  bird, 
no  longer  constrained  to  the  lowliness  of  the  coverts,  mounts 
buoyantly  from  bough  to  bough  of  some  tall  sentinel  that 
guards  the  leafy  undergrowth,  to  sound  his  exultation  from  the 
very  tree-top.  Yet  once  more :  the  nest  now  bears  its  precious 
burden;  the  brooding  bird  assumes  her  patient  place,  and 
presses  down  her  golden  breast  upon  her  hopes.  Then  this 
strange  bird  goes  fairly  wild  with  joy ;  he  spurns  the  ground, 
the  favorite  singing-post  no  longer  bids  him  welcome,  he  rises 
on  the  wing,  and  in  mid-air  above  the  nest,  with  fluttering  pin- 
ions, down-stretched  legs,  and  open  beak,  he  poises,  hovers,  and 
performs  a  thousand  antics  in  the  sheer  abandon  of  his 
eccentricity. 

Such  are  the  Chat's  most  characteristic  actions  during  the 
heyday  of  his  life ;  and  when  we  see  him  cutting  such  capers, 
we  may  be  sure  the  nest  is  not  far  off.  It  is  one  of  the  birds- 
nests  most  easily  found — as  easily  as  a  Catbird's  or  a  Thrasher's. 
You  can  hardly  miss  it  if  you  go  carefully  through  the  brier- 
patch  or  blackberry  field,  the  tangle  of  smilax  and  grape-vine, 
or  the  old  pasture  grown  up  to  oak  bushes.  It  is  a  rather  bulky 
and  decidedly  primitive  affair,  set  in  the  bush  so  low  yon  may 
usually  look  down  into  it,  and  made  up  of  withered  leaves, 
bark-strips,  rootlets,  and  hay— not  unlike  a  Catbird's,— smaller 
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and  deeper  than  a  Thrasher's,  and  perhaps  more  compact  than 
either  of  these.  Besides,  yon  may  know  it  by  the  eggs,  which 
are  more  globular,  brilliantly  white  or  pink-blnshed,  prettily 
speckled  all  over  with  rich  reddish-brown  and  some  neutral-tint 
spots,  and  measuring  about  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  long  by  two- 
thirds  in  diameter — the  Catbird's  eggs  are  emerald-green,  while 
the  Thrasher's  are  elongated  and  speckled  in  a  different  way. 
The  eggs  are  commonly  four  or  five  in  number;  the  young  are 
said  to  hatch  in  eleven  or  twelve  days,  and  to  remain  in  the 
nest  only  about  as  many  more.  Such  a  nest  and  eggs  as  I  have 
described  may  be  found  during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  in 
June,  in  the  Middle  districts ;  somewhat  earlier  and  at  subse- 
quent intervals  during  the  rest  of  the  summer,  at  least  in  the 
more  southerly  regions  the  bird  inhabits.  In  Pennsylvania, 
and  thence  northward,  one  brood  each  season  is  the  rule, 
perhaps  without  exception. 

Notwithstanding  its  vivacity  and  ardor,  the  Ghat  seems 
rather  a  delicately  organised  bird,  susceptible  to  cold ;  and  it 
consequently  leaves  us  rather  early  in  the  fall.  As  to  its  food, 
we  remark  that  it  is  insectivorous,  like  all  of  its  family,  bnt 
that  it  feeds  much  upon  small  soft  fruits,  such  as  strawberries, 
blackberries,  and  huckleberries.  Several  stomachs  of  the  bird 
which  were  examined  by  Mr.  Gentry  with  reference  to  this 
matter  contained  coleopterous  insects  of  numerous  kinds, 
butterflies  and  moths  with  their  larva,  spiders,  ants,  and  other 
insects. 

The  Western  Yellow-breasted  Ghat 
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flint,  TeUew«tr*attei  Chat,  TeUow*bresstei  Moris*  Antasra>— Xywoti,  Pr.  Boat  800.. 
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a.  tonaioauda 
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Uteris  TelasqnezU,  Bd.  Stanab.  Rep.  GSL.  1850, 398  (California). 

Uteris  longloanda,  Lawr.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  T.  vi  1853, 4  (California).— Newb.  PRBB.  Ti  1837t 
81.— Bd.  BN  A.  1858, 249 ;  ed.  of  I860,  pi  34, 1 2.— XanL  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1850, 191  (Cali- 
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230.— Omet,  Ibis,  2d  ser.  i  1865, 163.— Coust,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  xviii  1866,  ?1.-Cbu*f,  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  xx.  1868,  BX—Ooop.  Pr.  CaL  Acad.  1870,  75.— Coop.  R  Cai  i  1870,98.— 
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Hab.— Middle  and  Western  Provinces  of  the  United  States ;  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, and  Western  Mexico. 

Oh.  sp. —  &  9  Grigeo-olivaceay  infrh  ftno  et  albo  dimidiata ; 
nigri*,  strigd  maxillari  et  supereiUariy  necnon  palpebris, 
;  ro$tro  nigro-plumbeo. 

^  $  :  Entire  npper  parts,  including  exposed  surfaces  of  the  wings  and 
t*U*  grayish-olive.    Quills  of  the  wings  and  tail  fuscous.    Fore  half  of  body 
21  B  O 
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below,  including  lining  of  the  wings,  rich  yellow ;  binder  half  white,  shaded 
with  gray  on  the  sides.  Loral  region  black ;  a  sharp  maxillary  line,  another 
from  nostril  over  the  eye,  and  the  nnder  eyelid,  white.  Bill  blackish-plum- 
boons;  feet  plumbeous.  Length,  7}  or  more;  extent  about  10;  wing,  3; 
tail,  3*. 

There  is  very  little  difference  with  sex,  age,  or  season  in  this  bird,  except- 
ing in  the  purity  and  intensity  of  the  tints.  The  yellow  of  the  breast  is 
sometimes  heightened  to  orange,  or  may  show  golden  as  nsual,  with  steins 
of  intense  orange  here  and  there.  Immature  specimens  have  the  nnder  man- 
dible light  plumbeous  or  plumbeous-white.  In  very  young  birds,  the  yellow 
may  appear  only  as  slashing  in  the  white,  and  the  peculiar  markings  of  the 
side  of  the  head  are  defective. 

This  form,  in  its  typical  manifestation,  snob  as  Is  presented  in  the  Colo- 
radan  region,  is  decidedly  different  from  true  viren$  in  the  shade  of  the  upper 
parts— quite  grayish  instead  of  pure  olive-green.  But  in  both  cases  the 
shade  is  liable  to  variation.  In  the  dullest  colored  Coloradan  birds  there 
is  scarcely  a  tinge  of  olive  in  the  gray  of  the  upper  parts.  The  yellow  of 
the  breast  is  as  rich,  however,  as  that  of  the  Eastern  representatives.  As 
in  the  cases  of  so  many  other  birds  from  the  same  region,  the  tail  averages 
longer  than  that  of  Eastern  representatives  of  the  same  species. 

THE  best  examples  of  the  Western  or  Long-tailed  Ghat  come 
from  the  arid  regions  of  the  Great  Basin,  and  the  Colorado 
watershed  in  general,  the  bird  being  there  usually  duller  colored 
than  it  is  abont  the  confines  of  its  range.  Birds  more  or  less 
properly  referable  to  this  form,  however,  occur  throughout  the 
Middle  and  Western  Provinces  of  the  United  States,  and  also 
in  Western  Mexico,  though  the  ordinary  Mexican  bird  is  rather 
J.  virens.  Owing  to  the  remarkable  surface-irregularities  of  the 
region  this  race  inhabits,  its  movements  can  scarcely  be  traced 
with  the  precision  we  have  acquired  in  noting  the  passages  of 
the  Eastern  relative,  and  can  only  say  in  general  terms  that  the 
movements  of  the  two  are  correspondent.  We  hear  of  arrivals 
in  Southern  California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  by  the 
middle  or  latter  part  of  April ;  of  nests  within  a  month  subse- 
quently ;  and  of  departures  in  September.  Such  dates  corre- 
spond with  my  observations  at  Fort  Whipple,  and  may  be  used 
for  calculation.  In  these  latitudes,  it  ascends  mountaius  prob- 
ably not  higher  than  about  0,000  feet,  and  is  generally  distrib- 
uted at  all  lower  levels.  It  is  said,  doubtless  rightly,  to  extend 
to  the  Columbia  and  Upper  Missouri  region,  but  it  is  certainly 
less  abundant  in  the  northerly  portions  of  its  range  than  in  tbe 
latitudes  of  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  southward.  Our  in- 
formation respecting  its  dispersion  in  winter  is  deficient ;  one 
author  ascribes  a  winter  range  extending  to  the  vicinity  of 
Sacramento,  California,  but  it  may  be  doubted  that  any  of  these 
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birds  winter  much  if  any  over  oar  Mexican  border.  The  fall 
extent  of  their  dispersion  in  Western  Mexico  remains  to  be 
ascertained,  oar  advices  from  that  country,  excepting  Lower 
California,  being  altogether  insufficient.  I  saw  nothing  during 
my  acquaintance  with  the  bird  to  indicate  any  peculiarity  of 
character  or  habits  in  comparison  with  its  Eastern  congener, 
and  the  experience  of  others  is  to  the  same  effect. 

Genu*  MTIODIOCTES  Audubon 

WUtttlA,  Bp.  CGL.  1838, 23.    (Preooonpied  In  botany  j  used  also  In  entomology.) 
MyMM«,  AwdL  8yn.  1839,  48.    (Type  MotacOa  mitruta  Gm.)— Bd.  BNA- 1858, 291.— Bd. 

Ker.  AfiL  1865,  398.— B.  A  «ft  B.  NAB.  1. 1874, 3131 
MylMtoHM,aB0.1fH.i.l85O,18.    (8*metype.) 

Ohabs. — Bill  Muscicapine,  though  with  the  lateral  outlines 
a  little  concave,  broad  and  depressed  at  the  base,  with  many 
obvious  rictal  bristles  reaching  decidedly  beyond  the  nostrils ; 
culmen  and  commissure  nearly  straight.  Wings  pointed,  as  in 
most  SglvicoKdto,  longer  than  the  tail,  the  1st  quill  longer  than 
the  5th,  the  3d  equalling  or  exceeding  the  4th.  Tail  narrow, 
even  or  little  rounded.  Middle  toe  without  claw  about  three- 
fifths  as  long  as  the  tarsus.  Coloration  indeterminate.  Tail 
unmarked,  or  with  white  blotches  as  in  Dendrwca.  No  red  or 
flame-color ;  always  yellow  below. 

This  genus  comprehends  three  or  four  species,  well  distin- 
guished by  the  development  of  the  rictal  bristles  and  the 
depressed  shape  of  the  bill,  though  the  Muscicapine  characters 
are  not  pushed  to  the  extreme  seen  in  Setopkaga.  The  tail  is 
narrow,  lacking  the  fan-shaped  contour  of  that  of  Setophaga, 
and  the  feet  are  stouter,  with  longer  toes.  In  CardeUina,  a  near 
ally, the  bill  is  narrow  and  conoidal,  somewhat  Parine  in  appear- 
ance, with  curved  culmen.  In  Basileuterus,  and  in  fact  in  all 
the  extralimital  forms  of  the  Flycatching  Warblers,  the  wing 
is  rounded,  with  the  1st  quill  shorter  than  the  5th. 

All  the  recognized  species  of  Myiodhctes  are  natives  of  the 
United  States ;  only  one,  however,  is  known  to  occur  in  the 
Colorado  Valley.    The  others  are  as  follows : — 

■xtaiioetes  e»n«deu»lfc— Canadlaa  Flycatchlnf  Warbler. 

Incftaa*  TtlflHnttf,  L.  SN.  L 1768, 337,  n.  13  (Bries.  ii.  408,  pi.  39,  f.  4).— 0m.  SN.  i  1788, 
•37,  b.  13,-lWt  8V.  L  1808, 575.— Lath.  IQ.  ii.  1790, 484,  n.  65.— WU*.  A0.  lit  1811, 100, 
pL3*,£S.— AfcpA.  Gen.  Zool.  x.  1817,  330.— V.  Ency.  Meth.  1L  1833,  810.— Bp.  Jonrn. 
Phfla.  Aead.  iv.  1834,  178.— And.  OK  1L  1834, 17,  pL  103.— Breu .  Joan.  Boat  Soo.  i 
1837, 436.— Ptob.  Sep.  Oro.  Man  1839, 397.— Thomps.  Vermont,  1853, 77. 

Bcttffcaga  fftwMftBfK  "8w."-Jard.  "ed.  Wils.  1833".— Rieh.  Rep.  Brit  Assoc  for  1836, 
1837,  -.-Qnv,  "  O.  of  B."— CtetoC,  Naun.  ii  Heft  ii*.  1853, 66.— Hoy,  Pr.  Phil*.  Aead. 
▼L 18531 309. 
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MylOdlOCtCS  flldtoMto,  Aud.  Byn.  1839, 49.— And.  B  A.  li  1841, 14,  pL  78.-A*.  PZS.  1854, 
111  (Qu^ca).— 8cl.  PZS.  1855, 143  (Bogota).— Putti.  Pr.  Em  In»t  i.  1856, 906  (Maaaadm- 
setts,  in  summer).— Bry.  Pr.  Bost  So©.  vL  1857,  116  (Nova  Sootia).— &f.  PZS.  1858, 
64  (BioNapo);  451  (Ecuador).— Brf.  BNA.  1858,  894.— 8.  4  8.  Ibis,  i.  1650, 11  (Gaate- 
maia).— Willis,  Smith*.  Rep.  for  1858, 1859, 889  (Nova  Scotia).— Barn.  Smiths.  Rep.  for 
1860, 1861, 436.— Couu  <*  Prent  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861,  1862,  409.— Terr.  Pr.  Ess.  last 
iiL  1862, 147.— Boardm.  Pr.  Bost  Soo.  ix.  1663,  185.— Later.  Aon.  Lye  N.  Y.  *lt  1868, 
468  (New  Granada).— Bio*.  Ibis.  v.  1863,  63  (Saskatchewan).— Drew.  Ibis,  9d  ter.  L 
1865, 478  (Texas).— Bd.  Bev.  AB.  1865,  839.— Mellwr.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1866, 66.— Law. 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viiL  1866,  285.— Law.  Ann.  Lye  N.T.  ix.  1868, 95  (Costa  Blcs).- 
Trtppe,  Am.  Nat  ii  1868, 176.— Cou«,  Pr.  Bost  Soo.  xiL  1868,  111. -Cows,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst 
t.  1868, 874.—*.  Fronts.  J.  £  a  1809, 894  (Costa  Rica).— Twmb.  R  E.  Pa.  1869, 961 ;  Phils, 
ed.  19.— Copt,  Am.  Nat  iv.  1870,  395,  396.— Mayn.  Guide,  1870, 105.— Jfoyn.  Pr.Bost 
Soo.  xiv.  1879,  369,-Coum,  Key,  1873,  109, 1 51.— Packard,  Am  Nat  viii.  1874,  871.- 
B.B.4R.  NAB.  i.  1874,  380,  pL  16,  £  6— Oouee,  BNA.  1874, 80  —  Brw.  Pr.  Bost  Soo. 
xviL  1875, 440. -Gentry,  LifcHiet 1 1876, 169.-Jfinot,  a N. EngL  1877, 187. 

Euthiypis  canadensis.  Cab.  ME  L 1850, 18  (not  type).— Cob.  J.  £  0. 1863, 386  (CostaBJes)— 
Alien,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iv.  1864, 65. 

Sylvia  paraullna,  Bp.  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  iv.  1884, 179.— 
Bp.  Ann.  Lye,  N.  Y.  iL  1886, 79.— tfott.  Han.  L 1838, 
379.— Zinsfey,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  xliv.  1843,  856.— 
Thompe.  Vermont,  1853,  App.83. 

SylTleola  pardallna,  Bp.  CGL.  1838,  82.— Bead,  Pr. 
Phil*,  Acad,  vL  1853,  398.— Brew.  Pr.  BoatSoe. 
vi.  1856, 5  (cost  and  eggs). 

H ylodloetes  pardallna,  Bp.  C A,  L 1850, 315. 

H yodlocte*  pardallia,  Pratten,  Tr.  niinois  Agric  Soc 
1855, 601. 

M njdeapa  boiapartii,  Aud.  OR  i.  1831, 87,  pL  5  (young). 

Setopbaga  boaapartll,  8w.  el  Bich.  Fn.  Bor.  Am.  ii. 

1831,  825,  pL  47.- Bich.  Rep.  Brit  Assoc,  for  1836,  Fl°-  « -Canadian  FlycateMng 
1837,179.  Warbler,  natural  ate*. 

Wllsonla  bonapartll,  Bp.  CGL.  1838, 83. 

Mylodloctcs  bonaaartU,  Avd.  Syn.  1839,  49—AmL  BA.  iL  1841,  17,  pL  73.— Bd.  BNA 
1858,895. 

Sylranla  bonapartll,  Nutt  Man.  L  31  ed.  1840, 338. 

Setophaga  nlgro-cftncta,  La/res.  Bev.  Zool  1843, 898 ;  1844, 79. 

tiobc-moache  candr**  de  Canada*  Muscicapa  canadensis  dnerea,  Briaf.  Orn.iL  1780, 406, 

n.  85,  pi.  39,  f.  4  (desor.  orig.;  Canada). 
Canada  Flycatcher,  Lath.  Syn. IL pt i.  1783, 354, n. 5—  Penn.  AZ. iL  1785, 388,  n.  873. 
afoneherolle  da  Canada,  Le  Koine,  Oia.  Canad.  1861, 163. 
Canadian   Flycatchlng   Warbler,  Boaaparte's   Flycatching  Warbler,  Spotted  Fly* 

catcher,  Authore. 

Hab. — Eastern  North  America  and  the  British  Provinces.  West  ouly  to 
the  edge  of  the  Plains.  South  through  Mexico  and  Central  America  to 
Ecuador.  No  West  Indian  record.  Breeds  from  the  Middle  States  occasion- 
ally, from  the  Northern  States  regularly,  northward ;  its  precise  limits  not 
ascertained,  hut  perhaps  coinciding  with  limit  of  trees  (lat.  54°  N.,  Bkkard- 
80*).  Winters  entirely  beyond  the  United  States.  Abundant  in  the  Atlantic 
States  during  the  migrations. 

Bfylodloetea  mitratns.— Hooded  Flyeateblns;  Warbler. 

Hotacilla mltrata,  Gm. SN. L 1788, 977, n.  128 (Briss. iiL 578 ;  Buff. v.  459,  PB.  666,  f.  8, ftc.).- 

Turt  SN.  i.  1803, 601—Zstf.  Tr.  Orn.  1631, 418. 
Sylvia  mltrata,  Lath.  10.  iL  1790,  588,  a.  71.— T.  OAS.  iL  1807,  83.pl.T7.— Y.  Nour.Dtot 

d'Hist  Nat  iL  1817, 993.-£j>.  Journ.  Pbila.  Acad.  iv.  1884, 178— Pp.  Ann.  Lya  N.  T. 

iL  1<81,  Td.-Kutt.  Man.  1. 1838, 373.— And.  OB.  IL  1834, 68,  pL  60. 
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SeUHaxa  "Urals,  Ard.  "ed.  Wils.  183S  ",-Groy.  "  Q.  of  B."-SbA.  Bop.  Brit  Aiaoc. 

Adr.  BoL  for  1830,  1SS7,  ITS.  -D'Ort.  Ola  Cuba,  1839. 89.— floy,  Pi.  Pbila.  Acad.Ti. 

18S3,  309  (Wiscomin).— JJiw,  Pr.  But.  Sot  vlL  1*0. 301  (Cuba). 
WJIsoaU  isltrata,  Bp.  COL.  1838,  93.— Alton,  Pr.  En.  Inut.  If.  1884, 63  (HaaaaohaHtta).- 

Alton,  Mem.  Bust  Sao.  L  leM.ilS— Alton,  Ball  UCZ.  IIL  1B79,  ITS  (Kanaaa).— Swtt, 

Pr.  Boit.Soc.iv.  167a,S33(W«l  Vistula,  breeding). 
SjlTMU  ■ilra.ls,  XutL  llu  1. 3d  ad.  IBM,  333.— TYoodA.  Sitgr.Iiep.  ZaDI,  16S3,  eg.— ffiad, 

Pr.PhUa.Aaaa.Ti.  1833, 397. 
■jIMMes  BltMli,  And.  BA.  11. 1841,  IS,  pi.  71.— Sp.  C A  L 1850, 313. 
Mrlaslactei  HltnlDl,  Aud.  Sjo.  1839,  48.— Gir.  BLL  1844,  47.— Set.  PZS.  IBM,  391  (Cor- 

dim).— fid.  BBA.  1858, 293— SL  <t  S.  Ibln,  L  1839, 11  (GpaiemaU).— 1>.  Vartnu,  J.  f  0. 

1B39,  319  (Bermndu). -Stand,  Smitlis.  Rep.  for  1638,  1839,  387  (Barmadu).-faylor, 

I  Ma,  U.  I860,  110  (IIoadura).-euiHil.  J.  C  0.  1991,  398  (Cuba).— Bom.  Smiths.  Bep. 

for  1800,  1881,  430  (PennijlvinLD—TThsnt  Ohio  Agrlo.  Rep.  for  I860, 1801,364.— B.  a?  3. 

PZ3. 1884,  347  (Panama).— Summit,  Orn.  undOol.  H.  K1M5  (Connecticut).'- Sam.  Cut. 

ftHw,  1804,7  (Mssaachaaotiat).— Bd.  ReT.AB.16a^m-I>ri*r.  Ibia.9dacr.  L186S, 

478  (San  Antonio).— Zour.  Ann.  Lyo.  H.  Y.  viiL  1808,384.— IKpoe.  Am.  Hat  1L  18C8, 

178.— Omk*.  Ft.  Boat.  floe.  xii.  18(8, 110.— Odbu,  Pr.  Em.  Inat  r.  1888, 975.— Lmrr.  Add. 

Ljc  N.  Y.  li.l8€B,*W(TmjaUui).— TVrno.  B.E-Fa.l88(,  28;  Pbila.  ed.  IS. -SumfcA. 

Mem.  Boat.  Sac  L  1899,  547  (Orizaba).— Abbott,  Am.  NaT.  Iv.  1870,  543—  Cop*,  Ibid. 

303  —  Covet,  Key,  1879,  109,  f.  49.— Gundl  J.  f.  O  1879,  419  (Coba).— Purdto,  Am.  Mai. 

tIL  1873,  08*.— Suck,  B.  Kant  1873,  5.  -Trippi,  Pr.  Boat.  Soo.  XT.  1873,  935  (Iowa).— 

Oho,  BoTW.  1874,  78—  B.  B.  41 B.  HAB.  L  1871, 314,  pL  15,  f.  10,  11,-Brfti.  Pr.  Boat. 

Boa.  xrlL  1873,  440  (Connocticnt).— Ctntry,  Idfo-Bitt.  1 1878,  103.— Jfarr.  Tr.  Conn. 

Acad.  L 1877, 95  (Connection! ;  abuodaat}. 
HjadJaMM  nltrata,  Pratt*.  Tr.  Ullnoi.  Agrlo.  Soo.  L  less,  001. 
tfjllalaetes  ■ItratU,  AW.PZS.  1858,338  (Hondaraaj. 
MTiadlecM  MltMlIB,  Oopt,  Am.  Nat  It.  1870, 395. 
IjlaetoBai  ■Until,  Cbb.  MH.  1. 1850,  IB  |tjEo).-Gt.ndt  J.  £  a  1953, 479  (Cuba).— ffandl. 

J.  I  O.18S1.407  (Cuba). 
Ijltlcata  llbiU,  JIuxim.  3.1.0. 1858, 113. 
MiKKsaa  cicallsU,  Wilt.  AO.  Ul.  1B11,  101,  pi.  98,  £  3.-Bp.  Joura.  Phil*.  Acad.  Iv. 

1894,177. 
HlKloaa  nllesta,  Stop*.  G  en.  ZooL  1. 1817, 399  (=  Sylvia  mitrala  Lath.). 
l«Klt»a*  Mlbtll,  Aud.  "  OB.  L 1831, 48,  pi.  9  ". 
laadcaa*  m»|I,  Suit.  Man.  1. 1839, 990. 

IsoM  TtlBOBM,  Pans  enrnllo  nlirro,  Ottttby,  Car.  L  1771,00,  pL  00. 
Itftiafn  *  collier  it  la  Caroline,  Paras  carol  laculs  [orqnatns,  Btitt.  Orn.  ItL  ran 

578,  n.  IS. 
Sabe-MHOhe,  se  !■  lOSJlUue,  nam*  on  PR  888, 

t  3  (bull  of  Hot.  mOrata  Tar.  A.  Gm.). 
Gabc-BOicar,  eltrln  i«  la  Louisiana,  Buff.  "  Elat 

Rat  Ola.  It.  338  "  (PE.  808, 1 9). 
laatca  Warbler,  Fum.  AZ.  II.  1793,  400,  n.  99T.- 

talA.  Bjn.  ii.pt.iL  1183, 409,  n.  08. 
lettflaia  rallrc,  COro.  Lo. 
Fairctto  BtMe,  Y.  1L  co.— ZaJTabcOUCaoad. 

180,189. 
I**M  PlTeatdilBUj  Warbler,  Aud.  Lc. 
laatel  or  mire*  Wartlcr,  Sclhr's  Bjlraa  Fit*  ___-,,  _         ».       _ 

oalctjor,  Ultra,  ijlra.   F1t«k*m,  mm  »*  *^-Hoo4a4  Flyoalcblif  Tfai- 

j^j^  War,  natoral  alco. 

Hia.— Eiwtero  Uoited  States,  rather  southerly ;  north  regularly  to  the 
Middle  States  and  the  Connecticut  Valley  [Unties,  Am.  Jonrn.  Sci.  1343, 
SS7 ;  Marian,  1.  c)  and  casually  to  1  Mnssacaoettts  {Samuel*,  I.  c).  WeBt  to 
Kin—,  Bermudas,  Coba,  Jamaica.  Eastern  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Breeds  at  large  In  Its  United  States  range.    Winters  extralimital. 
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"HylodlorteaT  mlnntoa.    gm»11.h<M<d  Fljrcatelier." 

MUBdcapa  MlMU,  Wilt.  AO.  yL  181%  68,  pL  50, 1  5.— Bp.  Jonrn.  PhOa.  Aoad.  It.  1894, 
lTV.—NuU.  Mu.  L 1832,  998.— Aud.  OB.  v.  1839,  891,  pi  434, 1  9.— AwL  Syn.  1839, 44— 
Pea*.  Rep.  Orn.  Uun  1839,  896  (Massachusetts,  aud.  Brewer).- Aud.  BA.  L  1840, 
838,  pL  67—Fitfn.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  i.  1856, 826. 

BylflA  Btfnata,  Bp.  Jonrn.  Pbila.  Aoad.  It.  1884, 19T. 

WllMsIa  Blnata,  Bp.CQU  1838, 83.— Alfcft,  Pr.  Eaa.  Inat  iv.  1864, 63.-Affm,  Am. Nat  iiL 
1869, 577. 

Hctophaga  Blnate,  £feft.  Sep.  Brit  Aeeoc.  Adv.  ScL  for  1836,  1637,  172.— JJoy,  Pr.  Pbila. 
Aoad.  1853, 309  (Wisconsin). 

MylodlOCtes  MlDUtttS,  Bd.  BNA.  1858, 893.— Bd.  Boy.  AB.  1865,  841.— ftsrno.  R  E.  Pa.  1869, 
53 ;  PMla.  ed.  42. -B.  B.  4  B.  NAB.  i.  1874, 316.— Brew.  Pr.  Boat  Soc.  xviL  1875, 440. 

Musclcspa  or  Myiodloctcs  "  Mlnnta  ",  Owet,  Pr.  Eaa.  Inat  v.  1868, 875. 

Sylranla  pnmllia,  NutL  Man.  i.  8d  ed.  1840,  334. 

Small-headed  Flycatchc  r  of  Wilton  and  Audubon. 

Snail-headed  Sylvan  Flycatcher,  Nutt.  La  1838. 

Hab. — "Eastern  United  States."— The  above  synonymy  is  nearly  all  mere 
compilation,  the  several  authors,  excepting  Wilson,  Nnttall,  and  Audubon, 
not  claiming  to  know  the  species.  The  existence  of  any  snch  bird  is  doubt- 
ful, and  its  reference  to  Myiodiocie*  by  Baird  and  others  is  wholly  oonjeotural. 
Bonaparte  first  pat  it  here,  i,  e.,  in  his  genus  Wil&onia,  bat  in  1850  queerly 
identified  it  with  Empidonax  flavivmtris  of  Baird.  The  history  of  the  bird 
begins  with  a  misunderstanding  between  Wilson  and  Audubon,  and  the  whole 
record  from  that  day  to  this  is  a  tissue  of  surmises. 

Wilson's  Green  Black-capped  Flycatching 

Warbler 

Hyioftioetea  pmrtllna 

Muselcapa  post  11a,  WOs.  AO.  lit  1811, 103,  pi.  86,  f.  4.-J9p.  Joora.  Pbila.  Aoad.  It.  1884, 179, 
877.— ftemps.  Vermont,  1853,  App.  98.— ffaary,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  Tit  1855,  308  (Haw 
Mexico).— WOto,  Smiths.  Bep.  for  1858,  lfttt,  381  (Nova  Scotia). 

WlUonla  pvsllla,  Bp.  COL.  1838, 93.— Alba,  Pr.  Ess.  Inat  iv.  1864, M—JlBm,  Bali  If  CZ. 
iiL  1878, 175—Alkn,  Am.  Nat  yL  1878, 346, 348. 

SylTanla  pasllla.  Nuit  Man.  L  8d  ed.  1840, 335— Oamb.  Pr.  Pbila.  Aoad.  ill  1847, 156  (Call- 
fornia).  -Oamb.  Jonrn.  Pbila.  Acad.  L 1847, 38. 

If  ylodtoctes  pasills,  Bp.  CA.  L  1850, 315. 

Mvloctonns  pUSlllllS,  Oab.  ME  L  1850, 18. 

Mylodloetet  paslllttS,  BA.  PZ8.  1856, 29l.-B<L  BNA.  1858,  883.— Bd.  TJ.  &  Hex.  B.  Suit,  ii. 
pt  1L  1859,  Birds,  lQ.—Hetrm.  PRBJLx.  1850, 39.— Xoat  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  xL  1859, 191 
(California).-^  PZS.  1850, 363  (Xalapa).  -A  4  S.  Ibia,  L 1850, 11  (Guatemala).— €oop. 
d  Sunk.  NH  WT.  I860,  182.— Wheat.  Ohio  Agrio.  Bep.  for  1860, 1861,  364.— Cteo.  J.  t  O. 
1860,  335  (Coata  Rloa).— Jtern.  Smith*.  Bep.  for  1860,  1861,  436.— Yen.  Pr.  Baa  Inst 
ill.  1868, 147.— Oouat  4  Prent.  Smiths.  Bep.  for  1861,  1868,  409.— Blah.  Ibia,  v.  1863,  63 
(Mackenzie  River).— .Lord,  Pr.  Boy.  Arty.  Inst  iv.  1864,  115—£6f.  Bey.  AB.  1^65, 
840.— Couss,  Ibia,  8d  eer.  L  1865,  163.— Dr««.  ibid.  478  (Texas).— Xentr.  Ann.  Lyn 
N.  Y.  viiL  1866,  885.— Omiat,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866,  71  (Fort  Wbippto).— Jfe/ter.  Pr. 
Eaa.  Inst  v.  1866,  M.-THppe,  Am.  Nat  ii.  1868, 170, 175.-0bu«f ,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  18M, 
83.— Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inat  v.  1868,  874.— Law.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ix.  1868,  95  (Co  ta 
Bioa).— Oovat,  Pr.  Boat  8oc  xtL  1868,  111  (South  Oarolina).- Cbnat,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acid. 
18G8, 83  ( Ariaona).— Buleh.  Pr.  Pbila.  Aoad.  xx.  1868, 149  (Texas).— Datt  <t  Bonn.  Tr. 
Chicago  Acad.  L 1869,  878  (Alaska).-*.  FrunU.  J.LO.  1869, 994  (Coata  B  ca).— TWn* 
B.  E.  Pa  1869,  86;  Phila.  ed.  19.— ScL  PZS.  1869,  374  (Oaxaca).— Coop.  Am.  Nat  ill. 
1869, 480.— Coop.  Pr.  C«L  Acad.  1870, 75.— Coop.  B.  Cal.  L 1870,  101.— jfafe.  PZ&.  le70, 18) 
(Yeragna) — Stto.  TJ.  S.  GeoL  Sorv.  Terr,  for  1870,  1871, 463.— Mayn.  Pr.  Boat  Soc.  xlr. 
1872,  3G9.—Aikm,  Pr.  Boat  Soc.  iv.  1878, 197.— Fintch,  Abb.  Nat  iiL  1878, 36.— Ow«, 
Key,  1678,  109,  £  50.— Salv.  Ibia,  3d  aer.  iiL  1873, 334  (San  Domingo).— Ridg*.  Am.  Nat 
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viL1813,608v— Jfarr.  XJ.S.GeoL  Surv.  Terr,  for  1878;  1873,  675,  713.— Coop.  Am.  Nat. 

Till  1874, 16.— Couef,  BNW.  1874, 79,  103.— B.  Jfc  4  &  NAB.  i.  1874,  317,  pi.  18,  f.  3, 4.— 

Y*rr.  4  Hindi.  Bep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874, 10.— Honth.  ibid,  43,  KX.-JZauK.  List  BL  Aril. 

1875, 156— Jfcfcom,  Pr.  Boat.  So*  xviL  1875!  343,  357.-l?r«tp .  ibid.  440— HensK  Zool. 

SzpL  W.  100  Merid.  1876,  907.— OmUry,  Life-Hint  i  1876,  167.- Minot,  B.  N.  Engl. 

1877,199. 
■jlMMes  SttlUms,  SO.  PZ&  1608, »»  (Panda). 
MstaeUla  alleelata,  PaXL  ZBA  L 1831, 497. 
Mylediectcs  pmlllns  var.  plleolatas,  Bidgw.  Am.  Jonra.  80L 1878,  4S1.—Ridgv>.  Am.  Nat 

▼ii.  1873, 608— Com*,  Am.  Hat.  rii.  1873, 417— £.  It  4  R.  NAB.  1 1874, 319. 
ftjrf  la  wllsoait,  2fr.  Jonm.  Phil*.  Aoad.  iv.  1894,  179— JB^.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ii.  1896, 86.— 

NtUL  Man.  L 1839, 438— Towns.  Jonrn.  Phlla,  Aoad.  viii.  1839, 153. 
Mopkagl  Wltaenll,  Jard.  "ed.  Wila.  1839"— Cabot,  Namn.  ii.  Heft  UJL  1859,  6Q.-Hoyt 

Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  y!  1853, 809.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1864, 1865, 437. 
Mudcaaa  WllSOnU,  Aud.  OB.  iL  1834, 148,  pL  194— Peab.  Bep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839, 297. 
MylSifeCtfS  wllsonll,  And.  Syn.  1839, 50— And.  BA.  a  1841, 21,  pL  75— Pu*».  Pr.  Bss.  Inst. 

L 1856,  a08—  Wittk,  Smiths.  Bep.  for  1858, 1859, 989. 
SylvaUa  WllSOBil,  Woods.  Sitgr.  Bep.  Zoni  B.  1853, 69. 

ABftnlB  atneaplIU!,  Blyta,  Ibis,  1870, 169,  from  "China "  (see Finsoh,  PZ&  Deo. 7, 1875). 
Ijtfii  setiSfta'es,  fJjickt  "  Praia- Vers.  1880  "  (others  quote  &  petmoda). 
Greta  Blaea>espt  Warbler,  NutL  L  c. 

Wltest  Greta  Black-eapped  Flyeatcalag  Warbler,  Onus,  L  0. 1874. 
tines  Bladi*eapped  Flycatcher*  or  f  lyeatehlag  Warbler,  Wilson's  Plycatchlng  War- 

bier,  Autkon. 

Hub.— The  whole  of  North  America,  Mexico,  and  Central  America,  in  suit- 
able localities.  No  West  Indian  record.  Breeds  probably  from  the  latitude 
of  Massachusetts  northward,  and  in  the  higher  mountains  of  the  West  as  far 
south  at  least  as  Colorado,  if  not  farther.    Winters  extralimital. 

Ybt.  piUolaiu$  from  the  moist  Paciflo  slopes,  and  quotations  of  "pusillus" 
from  this  region  are  referable  to  it.  Bonaparte  first  noticed  the  brighter 
coloration  of  the  western  race  (Compt.  Bend.  1854,  — ). 

Ch.  sp. — 6*  Olivaceus,  infrd  flams  ;  frante  ruperciliisque  cum 
kteribus  capitis  flavis^  pileo  nitonte-atro  /  9  pileo  dor  so  concolore. 

£,  adult :  Upper  parts,  including  exposed  edgings  of  the  wings  and  tail, 
bright  yellowish-olive ;  Under  parts,  inolnding  front  and  sides  of  the  head 
and  superciliary  line,  rich  yellow,  somewhat  shaded  with  olive.  A  squarish, 
glossy  blue-black  patch  on  the  crown.  Wings  and  tail  plain  fuscous,  with 
greenish  edgings,  unmarked  with  other  color.  Upper  mandible  dark; 
under  mandible  and  feet  pale.    Length,  41;  extent,  7;  wing,  2-2^    tail,  2. 

$ ,  and  young :  Exactly  like  the  male,  except  in  lacking  the  black  cap,  the 
crown  being  colored  like  the  back. 

There  is  very  little  variation  in  this  species,  according  to  age  or  season, 
though  the  adult  summer  birds  are  the  more  richly  colored.  Western  speci- 
mens are  frequently  of  a  brighter  yellow,  almost  orange,  on  the  fore  parts 
below  and  on  the  head,  constituting  var.  pileolatus.  This  latter  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  Paoiflo  coast  region ;  the  brightest  specimen  before  me,  in  the 
large  series  examined,  among  which  are  Mr.  Ridgway's  types  of  pileolatus, 
being  from  New  Mexico.  My  Arizona  specimens  are  precisely  like  Pennsyl- 
vania ones. 

SO  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  record  enables  me  to  say,  this 
pretty  bird  was  discovered  in  the  extreme  northwestern 
corner  of  America  by  the  celebrated  traveller  and  naturalist 
Pallas,  whose  description  was  printed  in  the  "Zoographia"  in 
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1811,  bat  not  published  till  1831.  He  called  it  MotaciUa  pileo- 
lata  ;  bat  Wilson,  in  1811,  published  it  as  a  new  species  under 
the  style  of  Muscicapa  pusiLla,  the  specific  portion  of  which 
name  will  stand,  for  Bonaparte's  alteration  to  tcilsonii  is  not 
required  after  the  removal  of  the  species  from  the  genus  in 
which  Wilson  wrongly  placed  it. 

It  is  a  rather  common  bird  of  passage  through  the  Eastern 
portions  of  the  United  States,  and  decidedly  more  abundant  in 

the  West,  in  all  wooded  regions  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific.    Its  com- 
parative numbers  on  the  different  sides  of 
the  continent  help  to  an  understanding  of 
the  apparent  absence  from  the  West  Indies 
of  a  bird  so  widely  distributed.    For,  from 
fw.  44.— wiiaon'i  Green  its  winter  home  in  Central  America,  where 
Biack-capped  Fiycatchiag  it  is  represented  to  be  very  numerous,  it 
warbler,  natural  else,        migrates  through  Mexico  and    perhaps 

across  the  Gulf,  the  greater  number  of  individuals  passing 
straight  north,  while  but  a  small  proportion  spread  easterly 
along  the  Atlantic  States.  In  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
eastward,  it  is  not  known  to  stop  to  breed  short  of  the  latitude 
of  Massachusetts,  and  I  think  that  its  nesting  even  so  far  south 
as  this  is  not  positively  determined,  but  rather  inferred  from 
the  presence  of  the  bird  in  August,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Allen. 
In  Maine,  however,  it  is  noted  without  question  as  a  summer 
resident  by  uo  less  conservative  an  ornithologist  than  Dr. 
Brewer,  whose  aim  latterly  has  been  to  present  a  list  of  New 
England  birds  from  which  all  logical  induction  as  well  as  all 
error  should  be  rigidly  excluded.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
nest  has  been  found  even  in  Northern  New  England,  nor  indeed 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  unless  the  Nuttall's  advices  from 
Oregon  be  considered  satisfactory.  The  bird  passes  through 
chiefly  during  the  month  of  May  in  the  spring,  and  in  Septem- 
ber and  October  of  the  following  migratory  season.  It  proceeds 
as  far  at  least  as  Labrador,  where  it  was  found  breeding  by 
Audubon,  as  it  also  was  in  Newfoundland,  and  whence  it  begins 
to  migrate  during  the  latter  part  of  August,  according  to  the 
pame  authority.  Audubon's  description  of  a  Labrador  nest, 
and  Nuttall's  notice  of  one  he  found  in  Oregon,  are  still  oar 
only  sources  of  information  respecting  the  nidification  of  the 
bird.  The  former's  nest  was  placed  at  the  end  of  a  small  hori- 
zontal branch  of  a  dwarf  fir,  in  the  dense  terminal  foliage,  three 
feet  or  so  from  the  ground,  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  thickets 
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of  these  trees  so  common  in  Labrador.  It  was  composed  of  dry 
moss  and  delicate  pine  twigs  "agglutinated"  together  and  to 
the  support  from  which  it  was  suspended,  and  was  lined  with 
"extremely  fine  and  transparent  fibres".  It  measured  not  over 
3}  inches  in  greatest  diameter,  with  a  depth  of  not  more  than 
1}  inches.  The  eggs  were  four,  udull  white,  sprinkled  with 
reddish  and  brown  dots  towards  the  larger  end,  where  the  mark- 
ings form  a  circle,  leaving  the  extremity  plain".  Nuttall's 
Oregon  nest,  which  contained  four  fresh  eggs  on  the  16th  of 
May,  though  fully-fledged  young  had  already  been  observed, 
was  laid  on  a  bunch  of  Usnea  on  the  branch  of  a  small  service* 
bush,  and  was  built  chiefly  of  Hypnum  moss,  with  a  lining  of 
slender  grasses.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  accounts  do  not 
tally  well,  leaving  room  for  conjecture  whether  both,  if  either, 
really  refer  to  the  present  species.  Dr.  Brewer  mentions,  bat 
does  not  describe,  a  nest  obtained  on  the  Yukon  Biver,  May  20, 
containing  four  eggs,  ranging  from  0.60  to  0.63  in  length  by  0.45 
to  0.49  in  breadth,  pure  white  in  ground-color,  finely  sprinkled 
round  the  larger  end  with  brownish-red  and  lilac;  and  sur- 
mises by  logical  induction,  from  what  premises  I  know  not,  that 
this  bird  builds  upon  the  ground. 

The  case  of  Blackcap's  migrations  and  nestlings  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  the  West,  where  range  after  range  of  lofty  mountains 
invites  a  southerly  summer  residence,  in  the  selection  of  which 
altitude  answers  to  latitude.  The  bird  certainly  breeds  in  the 
mountains  of  Colorado,  and  probably  does  so  in  those  of  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  corresponding  portions  of  California.  For 
Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  found  it  in  summer  in  the  first-mentioned  State, 
in  alpine  and  subalpine  districts,  from  an  altitude  of  about 
8,000  feet  to  beyond  timber-line,  "  evidently  breeding",  though 
he  failed  to  discover  its  nest.  In  the  dwarfed  willows  and  other 
shrubs  that  extend  above  the  limit  of  trees,  it  was  found  to  be 
the  most  numerous  by  far  of  all  the  small  insectivorous  birds; 
and  the  alpine  character  thus  exhibited  by  the  species  accords 
completely  with  the  known  facts  of  its  summer  distribution 
elsewhere.  In  Nevada  or  Utah,  Mr.  Bidgway  found  the  bird 
common  u during  the  summer"  in  the  canons  of  the  higher 
ranges j  and  in  September  it  was  one  of  the  most  abundant  of 
the  Sylvicolidw  in  the  East  Humboldt  Mountains  and  in  Buby 
Valley,  without  regard  to  altitude.  In  the  mountains  of  Ari- 
zona, at  the  altitude  of  Fort  Whipple,  I  found  it  to  be  a  common 
summer  resident,  arriving  early  in  May  and  remaining  through 
part  of  September;  but  I  was  no  more  fortunate  than  Allen 
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and  the  rest  have  been  in  the  search  for  its  nest.  Mr.  Henshaw 
has  a  paragraph  in  his  late  work  confirmatory  of  the  probable 
breeding  of  the  Blackcap  in  Arizona : — u  That  some  remain  in 
Arizona  to  breed,  retiring  for  this  purpose  to  the  summit*  of 
the  high  mountain  ranges,  seems  quite  probable ;  for  I  have 
met  with  individuals  early  in  August  which  oould  hardly  at 
this  date  have  made  their  way  from  very  far  north,  while,  by  the 
middle  of  this  month,  the  species  abounds  everywhere,  being 
much  more  widely  diffused  and  in  greater  numbers  than  it  ever 
is  in  the  East."  Finally,  I  may  refer  to  a  note  given  by  Dr. 
Cooper,  who  observed  the  arrival  of  the  birds  at  Santa  Cruz 
about  the  20th  of  April,  and  saw  them  "  apparently  gathering 
materials  for  nests  "  about  the  same  time.  Farther  north,  near 
and  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  the  breeding* 
range  of  the  bird  drops  down  to  sea-level,  as  it  does  in  North- 
ern New  England. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Blackcap  ever  winters  over 
our  border,  notwithstanding  the  great  lengths  to  which  it 
pushes  its  spring  migration.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it 
belongs  to  an  essentially  semi-tropical  group  of  birds,  compara- 
tively few  of  which  enter  the  United  States  at  all.  Its  extra- 
limital  range  has  been  already  mentioned. 

Though  the  distribution  and  movements  of  the  species  are 

thus  satisfactorily  made  out,  its  special  habits  or  distinctive 

traits,  if  it  have  any,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  carefully 

studied  by  any  one.— Since  penning  the  last  sentence,  I  have 

looked  over  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  fragmentary  notices  we 

possess,  without  finding  anything  to  justify  transcription ;  and 

my  own  observations  serve  me  with  nothing  particularly  to 

the  point. 

Genus  CABDELLINA  Dubus 


OftNMUii*,  "Dubui,  B«q.  Orn.  1850,  —".—*&>.  OA.  L  1850,  31ft.    (Type  a  mmiela  Data 

=  Mu»cioapa  rubrtfron*  Glrftud.)— 3d.  Kov.  AB.  1065*  963. 
Brgaticus,  Bd.  Key.  AB.  1865, 964.  (As  subgenus  of  OardeUina ;  type  Setophaga  rubra  Sir  J 

Chars. — "  Bill  Parine  in  appearance,  much  shorter  than  head, 
high  at  base,  and  the  culmen  considerably  decurved  through- 
out; the  commissure  curved  and  somewhat  angulated  in  the 
middle.  Bictal  bristles  stiff,  but  not  very  long,  hardly  reaching 
half  way  from  the  nostrils  to  tip  of  bill,  which  exhibits  scarcely 
any  trace  of  notch.  Wings  long  and  pointed ;  the  2d,  3d,  and 
4th  quills  nearly  equal  and  longest ;  the  1st  a  little  longer  than 
the  5th.  The  tail  is  shorter  than  the  wings,  nearly  even,  a  very 
little  rounded.    Feet  small ;  tarsi  short,  the  scutellar  divisions 
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indistinct  externally ;  the  middle  toe  without  claw  little  more 
than  half  the  tanas."—  Baird,  I.  o. 

I  copy  the  diagnosis  of  this  genus  from  Baird,  whose  critical 
studies  of  this  group  furnish  very  nice  discriminations  between 
the  several  sections  of  the  Flycatching  Warblers.  As  restricted 
by  him,  the  genus  contains  but  two  species,  for  one  of  which  he 
proposed  a  new  subgenus,  Ergaticus.  The  latter,  the  Vermilion 
Flycatcher,  Cardellina  (Ergaticus)  rubra*  has  been  attributed 
to  Texas  since  1841,  but  is  not  positively  known  to  have  ever 
occurred  over  our  border;  it  inhabits  Mexico,  and  may  yet 
be  detected  in  Southern  Arizona  or  New  Mexico,  as  well  as, 
more  probably,  in  Southern  Texas.  It  is  a  beautiful  bird,  of 
carmine-red  color  all  over,  with  silvery-white  ear-tufts.  The 
type  of  the  genus,  0.  rubrifronsj  is  one  of  the  many  interesting 
additions  to  our  fauna  lately  made  by  Mr.  Henshaw. 

Red-fhced  Warbler 

Cavjrdelliiia>  rubrlfr+ns 

Mudeape  rubrlfrOUS,  Gir.  Sixt.  Sp.  Tex.  R 1841,  pL  7, 1 1. 

sttopaagu  rubrtfraas,  Bd.  Stanab.  Bep.  GSL.  185);  389. 

OtfUelltna  rubrttrSBS,  BcL  PZ&  1855,  06.— 3d.  BNA.  1856,  308.-&I.  PZS.    1858,  199 

(Panda).— 86L  PZa  1859,  374  (Oaxaca).-Sd.  Cat  AB.  1861,  37.-JM.  Rev.  AB  1865, 

96L— &tfo.  Ibis,  9d  ser.  a  1866,  198  (Gaatomftla).-<H0*fA.  ZooL  BxpL  W.  100  Merid. 

1876,211  (Arizona). 
Bsslleuterus  rubrllrons,  tSd.  PZS.  1859,363  (Xalapa). 
OarlellUia  rubrtfroas,  Salv.  Ibis,  3d  ser.  iv.  1874,  99  (Gaatemalft).-flan*A.  LUt  B.  Axis. 

1875, 156  ( Arisen*). 
CardelllM  ajulela,  Dubui,  "  Esq.  Orn.  1850,  pL  35  M.-Bp.  GA.  L 1850, 318. 
rarn  erytkroptft,  Lieht  "Mo*.  BeroL" 

Hab. — From  Southern  Arizona  through  Mexico  to  Guatemala. 

Ch.  sp. — £  9  Cinerea;  nuchd,  uropygio,  pariibusque  inferior*- 
bus albis,plus minusve rosaceoiinctis ;  oapite rubro, eucullo nigro; 
alis  cauddque  fuscogriseis,  albido  limbatis,  alis  albo  fasciati*. 

4  9  :  Upper  parts  ash,  the  wings  and  tail  rather  darker,  and  edged  with 
ashy-white ;  a  broader  and  whiter  bar  across  the  ends  of  the  median  coverts. 
Below  from  the  breast,  white,  more  or  less  shaded  with  ashy  on  the  sides, 
and  tinged  with  rosy.    Rnmp  and  a  nuchal  patch  white,  or  rosy- white. 

'Cardelliaut  (Ergaticus)  rabn.- Vermilion  Flycatcher. 

SttSSkaga  rubra,  &».  Pbiloa,  Mag.  L 1887,  368 ;  Ids,  1834, 784.— Bp.  PZS. 1837,  ill  (Guate- 
mala).—JB&  Stanab.  Bep.  GCL.  1859, 389.— Set  PZS.  1855, 65. 

CsrielUss  rubra,  Bp.  CA.  i.  1850,  318.- ttw*.  IU.  L  1854,  965,  pL  43.-AS.  PZS.  1856,  898 
OSX  Jacale) ;  1856, 899  (Panda)  j  1859,  363  (Xalapa) ;  1859, 374  (Oaxaoa).— Bd.  BNA. 
1858, 896— ScL  Cat  AB.  1861, 38.— Sd.  PZS.  1864, 173  (City  of  Mexico).— Bd.  Bev.  AB. 
1865, 864  (typo  of  eobg.  Ergaticus). 

Bsslleuterus  ruber,  Oab.  ME  L  idso,  18. 

SjlTla  uUalaSa,  Lttfr.  " Mag. do  ZooL  1836, pi 54"  (not  Sstophag*  miniate  of  Swaiaaoo). 

Wklte-ekcekei  Titmouse,  Psrus  lcucotls,  Gir.  16  Sp.  Tex.  Birds,  1841,  sot  paged,  folio  17, 
pL  4.  f.  1.— I*»,  Pr.  Pnila.  Aoad.  L  1849, 149  (Identifies  it  with  Setophmga  rubra  Sw.). 

Sylrta  argyrstls,  "ItOg*r,f. 

Tenulllon  Flycatcher,  Cats.  1  o  —  Bd  I.  c. 
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Whole  head,  throat,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  fore  breast  bright  red,  with  a 
broad  black  cap  extending  down  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  involving  the  eyes 
and  ears,  ending  in  a  point  below  the  anrionlars.  The  border  of  this  cap  is 
squarely  transverse  against  the  red  of  the  forehead  from  eye  to  eye;  behind 
it,  the  red  reaches  np  the  sides  of  neck,  but  not  across  the  back  of  the  neck, 
the  white  nnehal  area  there  meeting  the  ashy  of  the  back.  Bill  and  feet 
dark. — In  the  highest  summer  plumage,  the  red  is  rich  and  carmine  in  hoe, 
the  cap  glossy-blaok ;  the  under  parts  are  mnoh  tinged  with  rosy ;  the  romp 
is  snowy-white.  Less  richly  feathered  specimens  have  the  head  plain  red, 
the  cap  sooty-black.  There  is  mnch  difference  in  the  character  of  the  white 
on  the  nape.— Length,  5;  wing,  2|;  tail,  2£;  tarsus,  f ;  bill, },  quite  differ- 
ent in  Bhape  from  that  of  Setophaga,  being  of  a  Parine  contour,  stout  at 
base,  with  high  arched  ridge. 

Young,  newly  fledged :  Ash  of  the  upper  parts  much  shaded  with  brown, 
and  white  of  the  under  parts  the  same.  Rump  snowy-white,  as  in  the  adult, 
but  the  nuchal  patch  obscure  or  inappreciable.  Wings  and  tail  as  in  the 
adult,  but  with  browner  edgings.  Black  cap  restricted  to  top  of  head,  and 
of  a  dull  sooty  cast.  Red  parts  of  the  adult,  including  those  parts  of  the 
side  of  the  head  which  are  occupied  in  the  adult  with  the  extension  of  the 
black  cap,  dull  grayish-brown,  tinged  or  irregularly  slashed  with  red,  espe- 
cially on  the  forehead  and  throat.    Bill  light  brown ;  feet  pale. 

THIS  is  another  one  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Giraud's  "  Sixteen  Species9 
alleged  to  have  been  procured  in  Texas.  Since  the  time 
of  its  original  description,  in  1841,  it  has  become  well  known  as 
a  bird  of  Mexico  and  of  parts  of  Central  America ;  bat  its 
occurrence  in  the  United  States  has  only  very  recently  been 
confirmed,  when  the  bird  was  rediscovered  by  Mr.  Heushaw, 
not  in  Texas  indeed,  but  in  Southern  Arizona.  This  assiduous 
ornithologist  secured,  in  1874,  a  fine  large  *uite  of  specimens 
illustrating  the  adult  plumages  of  both  sexes,  and  also  that  of 
the  young j  while  his  field-notes  furnish  most  of  the  information 
we  possess  respecting  the  habits  of  the  bird. 

As  he  remarks,  its  occurrence  in  Arizona  is  not  surprising, 
as  the  species  is  a  common  inhabitant  of  the  mountains  of 
Mexico,  doubtless  following  the  trend  of  the  ranges  northward 
into  our  territory.  He  found  his  birds  at  two  points  in  Arizona, 
about  a  hundred  miles  apart, — near  Gamp  Apache  and  on 
Mount  Graham  ;  and  he  anticipates  their  occurrence  through- 
out the  higher  districts  of  Southern  Arizona  as  far  north  as 
the  White  Mountains  at  least  His  Gamp  Apache  specimens 
include  some  in  the  nestling  plumage,  indicating  that  they 
were  reared  in  the  vicinity.  The  extracts  from  his  notebooks 
that  he  prints  in  his  final  (quarto)  report  are  as  follows:— 

"July  1,*  1874. — While  collecting  in  the  early  evening  in  the 

*  Misprint  for  Jnly  12,  as  the  author  informs  me  verbally. 
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pine  woods,  a  few  angry  chirps  coming  from  the  thick  foliage 
of  a  spruce  attracted  my  attention,  and  in  a  moment  a  robin 
flew  oat  in  hot  haste  closely  followed  by  a  small  bird,  which 
after  a  short  chase  returned,  and  with  a  few  satisfied  chirps 
called  together  several  young,  whose  presence  I  for  the  first  time 
was  thus  made  aware  of.  The  old  bird  immediately  began  to 
search  for  food,  moving  like  a  Chickadee  over  the  limbs,  flying 
oat  now  and  then  for  a  short  distance  to  snap  op  an  insect, 
which  was  instantly  given  to  one  or  the  other  of  several  young 
that,  with  beseeching  notes  and  cries,  followed  the  old  one  about 
as  it  moved  from  one  part  of  the  tree  to  another.  Soon  per- 
ceiving that  the  birds  were  entire  strangers  to  me,  1  shot  first 
the  old  bird,  which  proved  to  be  a  male,  and  then  two  of  the 
young,  when  the  female  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  led  away 
the  two  remaining  members  of  the  brood  in  safety.  The  fol- 
lowing day  a  careful  search  revealed  but  two  more  individuals, 
both  adult. 

"Just  [half]  a  month  later,  on  visiting  Mount  Graham,  I  not 
only  saw  the  species  again,  but  it  proved  to  be  a  common  bird 
of  this  locality,  flocks  of  ten  or  fifteen  being  not  unusual  among 
the  pines  and  spruces ;  it  frequented  these  trees  almost  exclu- 
sively, only  rarely  being  seen  on  the  bushes  that  fringed  the 
streams.  Its  habits  are  a  rather  strange  compound,  now  resem- 
bling those  of  Warblers,  again  recalling  the  Redstarts,  but  more 
often  perhaps  bringing  to  mind  the  less  graceful  motions  of  the 
familiar  Titmice.  Their  favorite  hunting  places  appeared  to 
be  the  extremities  of  the  limbs  of  the  spruces,  over  the  branches 
of  which  they  passed  with  quick  motion,  and  a  peculiar  and 
constant  sidewise  jerk  of  the  tail. 

"  When  thus  engaged,  especially  when  high  overhead,  they 
might  easily  be  passed  by,  as  a  busy  group  of  Titmice  intent 
only  on  satisfying  their  hunger.  They  appear  to  obtain  most 
of  their  food  from  the  branches,  seizing  the  insects  when  at 
rest ;  but  they  are  abundantly  able  to  take  their  prey  on  the 
wing,  and  accomplish  this  much  after  the  style  of  the  Bedstarts. 
Their  disposition  seems  to  prompt  them  to  sociability  with  other 
species,  and  occasionally  I  found  them  accompanying  the  Au- 
dubon's Warblers,  and  imitating  them  in  their  short  flights 
from  tree  to  tree,  occasionally  paying  flying  visits  to  the  fallen 
logs  and  even  to  the  ground.  Save  in  being  rather  louder  and 
harsher,  their  chirps  resemble  the  notes  of  the  Yellow-rump 
Warblers." 
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The  bird  thus  introduced  by  Mr.  Heushaw  with  some  partic- 
ularity to  American  ornithologists  as  one  of  their  newest  acqui- 
sitions, is  left  as  found  to  my  readers,— some  one  of  whom, 
perhaps,  may  hereafter  have  his  own  story  to  tell  of  its  nest, 
its  eggs,  and  its  nuptial  song. 

Genus  SETOPHAGA  Swainson 

SrtOfkftffft,  B».  ZeoL  Joan.  UL  Dm  1887,  MO.    (Type  JfuMfaepa  ratted!*  LJ-ML  BMA. 

1856b  907.— B&  Bev.  AB.  1865, 953. 
CetophAgft,  "Le*.  1888",Ai«Or»y. 
BryUrosom*,  0v.  18*-*  jtiife  Gray. 
SylTMla,  ^«tt.  Han.  Orn.  i.  1st  ed.  1839, 990.    (Type  Mutritapa  rv&B*  L>,  Vol  indnfei 

species  of  MyiodiocU*  nod  PottoptUa.) 
BnthlyplS,  Of*.  If  H.  L 1850, 1&    (Type  9yMa  laokrymo$a  Licht) 
Kylotorai,  fid.  Rev.  AB.  1865, 937, 957.    (Separate  aabgenna.) 

Chars. — Bill  thoroughly  Mnscicapine  in  its  depression  and 
breadth  at  base,  where  it  is  wider  than  high,  the  straightness 
of  both  superior  and  lateral  outlines,  and  the  development  of 
the  rictal  bristles,  which  reach  far  beyond  the  nostrils.  Wings 
pointed,  not  shorter  than  the  tail,  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  quills 
nearly  equal  and  longest,  the  1st  intermediate  between  the  4th 
and  5th.  Tail  rather  long  and  fan-shaped,  with  broad  flat 
feathers,  widening  at  their  ends.  Feet  slender,  with  long  tarsi 
indistinctly  scutellate  externally,  and  short  toes,  the  middle  one 
without  its  claw  being  about  half  as  long  as  the  tarsus.  Col- 
oration indeterminate.    Habits  arboricole  and  Mnscicapine. 

The  genus  Setophaga,  based  by  Swainson,  in  1827,  on  Mum- 
capa  ruticiUay  has  been  made  to  cover  considerable  variety  in 
form  among  the  numerous  species  of  Flycatching  Warblers  of 
subtropical  and  tropical  America,  where  the  genus  is  best  rep- 
resented. The  foregoing  diagnosis  is  drawn  np  from  8.  ruti- 
cilia,  and  may  require  some  little  modification  in  order  to  its 
applicability  even  to  8.  picta.  All  the  extralimital  species,  as 
pointed  out  by  Baird,  differ  in  the  shorter  and  more  rounded 
wing  and  other  characters j  and  he  has  combined  them  all  into 
a  separate  subgenus,  Myioborus,  excepting  8.  lachrymosa,  for 
which  Oabanis  had  already  proposed  the  name  Euthlypis. 

8.  ruticilla  is  the  only  species  in  which  the  sexes  are  decidedly 
dissimilar  in  color ;  even  in  8.  picta,  the  nearest  ally,  the  sexes 
are  substantially  alike ;  and  in  all  the  rest  of  the  group,  in  which 
the  coloration  is  very  various,  there  is  no  substantial  difference 
between  the  sexes.  Species  of  Setophaga  (including  Myiobom 
and  JEJuthlypis),  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  more,  are  recognized 
by  late  authors.    &  ruticilla  is  the  only  one  that  is  generally 
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distributed  in  this  country.  8.  picta  reaches  jnst  over  our 
border.  A  third,  &  miniata,  has  been  ascribed  to  Texas,  as 
have  also  two  species  of  the  allied  genus  Basileuttrns,  B.  culici- 
varu$  and  B.  belli;  the  synonymy  of  which  three  species  is 
subjoined,  as  any  of  them  may  be  hereafter  found  in  the  region 
under  present  consideration : — 

Bsfpaagn  miniate. 

8l4*p>Sgl  MUtata,  8w.  "Philoa  Mag. L 1897,  368";  lad,  1834, 784$  Anlm.  Menag.  1898, 

881    (Not  of  Lafresnaye.)— SO.  PZ&  1850,  989  (Cordova);  1858, 999  (Oaxsea).— Bd. 

BNA  1858,  999 ;  Atlas,  I860,  pL  56,  f.  l.SeL  PZ8. 1859,  363  (Xalapa).— 8cL  Cat  AB. 

1861,  37.— ScL  PZS.  1864,  173  (City  of  Mexieo).-B&  Bey.  AB.  1865, 959.-B.  B.  4t  B. 

NAR,  11874,311 
■aatleaee  Yalaerata,  WagUr,  Isis,  1831, 990. 
Setoamaga  TBlaeiSta,  "0rav".-Oso.  MH.  L  1650,  ie,-Bp.  CA.  L  1850,  313.— 3d.  Bep. 

Oiaat  Salt  Lake,  1859, 399  ("  Texas  "). 
Brtapaaga  castanea,  Xsst.  Bev.  ZooL  1839, 49. 
■■attaepa  derlaaUl,  CHraud,  Sixt  Sp.  Tex.  B.  1841,  not  ptged,  fbUo  13,  pL  3,  £  9  (named  for 

C.  H.De  Bham;  printed  derkamU,  amended  In  MB.  in  oopy  examined  to  D$rhmmUt 

ntmtA  Druhm't  Flycatcher  on  plate).    (Sea  ScL  PZS.  1865, 65.) 

Hab.— Mexico.    «  Texas "  (Oiraud). 


illenteraui  emllelTOriis* 

RjlTla  ClildTOra,  Lieht  "  Preis-Vera.  Hex.  VBg.  1830,  n.  78  M  j  J.  1 0. 1863, 57. 
Badlemtam  eilldTOnu,  Cab.  Mae.  Heln.  L 1850, 17.-BA  Ber.  AB.  1865, 945.— B.  B.SB. 
BAR  i  1874,319. 

BetOeateru  caUelTors,  Bp.  CA.  i.  1850,313. 

Matdcaaa  sittlerll,  Giraud.  Sixt  Sp  B.  Tex.  1841,  not  paged,  folio  93,  pL  6,  £  9.--SM.  PZ5. 


BasUeateras  anslerl,  ScL  PZS.  1856,  999  (Oaxaoa)  j  1859, 374  (Oaxaoa).-&  *&  Ibis,  i860, 
974  (Guatemala.)— ScL  Cat  AB.  1861, 34. 

Hab.— Meotioo  and  Central  America.    "  Texas  w  (  Oiraud). 

Baallaaitems  belli, 

■ndcapa  belli,  Qiraud,  Sixt  Sp.  Tex,  BL 1841,  not  paged,  folio  15,  pL  4,  f.  I— ScL  PZS. 

1855,65. 
Beteaaaga  eelll,  Bd.  Bap.  Great  8alt  Lake,  1859, 399  (" Texas"). 
BaiUeateru  Mil,  8d  PZS.  1855,  65— &L  PZa  1859,  374  (Oaxnca).-£bL  d  Sah>.  Ibis, 

1860, 31  (Guatemala).— Bd.  Bev.  AB.  1865, 960.— B,  B.4R.  BAR  i  1874, 313. 
Battleeteras  aelUl,  ScL  Cat  AB.  1861, 35  (Oriaabe). 
8ylTla  CBTyaaahlTS,  Licht. "  Mas.  BeroL" 
lyMUectca  cfciTaeptrjt,  UAL  "NomeneL  99". 
latttaateraa  efciraeffcryi*  Jfr.CA.ii8Mt3it-Ael.PZS.  1857, 909  (Xalapa). 

Hab.— Mexico  and  Goatemala.    "  Texas"  (Oiraud). 

Painted  Flycatcher 

Setopbaffa  mieta 

pleta,  8w.  "Zooi UL9dser.i.  1829, pL 3";  Anim.  Menag.  1838, 993.— 23p.  CA.  i. 
1850, 319.— £oup,  PZS.  1851, 50,— Bd.  Stansb.  Bep.  GSL.  1859, 399.— ScL  PZS.  1855, 66.— 
Bd.  PZa  1S5S,  999  (Honduras).- ScL  PZa  1658,  999.— Bd.  BNA,  1858, 998 1  ed.  of  1860, 
pL  7S,  t «.— Bd.  U.  &  Mex.  B,  Surv.  ii.  pt  U.  1659,  Birds,  11  (Nnero  Leon).— A  4  & 
Ibis,  L 1850, 19  (Guatemala).— TayL  Ibis,  iL  1860, 110  (Honduras).— ScL  Cat  AB.  1861, 
3&— Bd.  Bar.  AB.  L  1865,  956.— ScL  PZS.  1869,  374— Omat,  Key,  1879,  110.— Afcfew. 
An.  Kat  tL  1879,438.— Om«t,  Am.  Nat  Til.  1873,  895  (Arisona).— Jfrata.  RepOnu 
Specs.  1874, 104  (Arizona).— B.  B.6R.  NAB.  iiL  1874,  App.  507.— Jffsiwa.  List  R  Aris. 
1875, 1 56,— H#atA.  ZooL  BxpL  W.  100  Merid.  1876, 909. 
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White  ShonMerei  Flycatcher,  M  useless*  leacooMU,  Gir.  Sixt  Sp.  Tex.  B.  1841,  not  paced, 

folio  23,  pL  6, 1 1.    (See  ScL  PZS.  1855, 66.) 
Vuclcapa  tricolor,  IAcht •• Mm. BeraL" 
Palatei  Fly-snapper,  Tayl  Lc 
Palate*  Flycatcher,  Author*. 

Has.— Mexico  and  Central  America.    North  into  Arizona, 

Ch.  sp. — £  9  Nigra,  pectore  medio  el  abdomine  coccineis;  pal 
pebris,  speculo  alari  rectricibusque  lateralibus  albis. 

$  9  :  LuBtrons  black ;  middle  of  the  breast  and  belly  rich  carmine-red ; 
eyelids,  a  large  patch  on  the  wings  formed  by  the  greater  and  middle  coverts, 
broad  edging  of  inner  secondaries,  edging  of  inner  webs  of  primaries  toward 
the  base,  lining  of  wings,  nearly  all  the  outer  tail-feather,  and  a  diminishing 
space  on  the  next  two  or  three,  together  with  the  orissnm,  white.  Bill  and 
feed  black.    Length,  5  inches ;  wing  and  tail,  each  2f ;  tarsus,  f ;  bill,  t-I« 

The  9  Is  not  particularly  different  from  the  £ ,  though  rather  less  richly 
colored.  In  poor  plumages,  the  black  is  not  so  lustrous,  the  red  of  the  belly 
less  extensive  and  of  a  more  bricky-red  tone,  while  the  white  of  the  wings 
and  tail  is  more  restricted.  I  have  not  seen  the  very  young  bird.  It  is 
described  by  Henshaw  as  follows :— "  Upper  parts  dull  black,  only  slightly 
lustrous ;  white,  nearly  as  in  the  adult,  vis,  a  spot  on  the  lower  eye  lid,  s 
patch  on  the  wing,  including  the  greater  and  middle  coverts,  the  outer  edge 
of  first  primary  only,  the  outer  edges  of  the  secondaries,  the  inside  of  wings, 
axillars,  crissum,  tibias,  outer  tail  feathers  exoept  at  base,  and  a  diminishing 
space  on  the  second  and  third,  white." 

ALTHOUGH  the  Painted  Flycatcher  was  included  among 
the  birds  of  this  country  by  Baird  in  the  Pacific  Railroad 
Report,  and  also  in  that  of  the  Mexican  Boundary,  this  was 
done  on  the  strength  of  its  occurrence  in  New  Leon,  Mexico, 
close  to  our  border,  where  the  bird  was  found  by  Lieut  D.  N. 
Oouch,  with  many  others  of  special  interest  to  American  orni- 
thologists. It  will  undoubtedly  be  found  in  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Rio  Grande ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  taken  over  our  border, 
excepting  in  Arizona,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Lieut  Charles 
Bendire,  United  States  Army,  near  Tucson,  April  4, 1872,  as 
first  recorded  by  Mr.  Ridgway  in  the  "American  Naturalist9 
for  July,  1872,  p.  436,  and  as  noted  by  me  about  the  same  time 
in  the  "  Key",  p.  110.  As  I  shortly  afterward  said,  in  the  peri- 
odical just  mentioned  (June,  1873,  p.  325),  the  same  observer 
saw  it  again  about  the  middle  of  September,  1872,  when  it  ap- 
peared to  be  retiring  into  Mexico  from  its  presumed  summer 
home  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Territory. 

During  the  two  following  years,  in  1873  and  1874,  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw found  it  common  in  different  portions  of  Southern  Arizona, 
where  it  unquestionably  breeds,  as  he  secured  specimens  in 
July,  August,  and  September.    This  ornithologist   has  left 
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us  the  following  notes  respecting  the  distribution  and  habits 
of  the  bird— one  which,  though  long  since  entered  upon  the 
scientific  records,  has  only  just  now  found  a  biographer :  — 

"This  beantifnl  flycatcher  has  as  yet  been  observed  in  our 
territory  only  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  Arizona,  where  it 
is  diffased  over  a  considerable  extent  of  country  as  a  summer 
resident.  It  appears  not  to  inhabit  the  high  mountains  nor  the 
extreme  lowlands,  but  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position,  and 
to  find  the  rocky  hills  covered  with  a  sparse  growth  of  oak  most 
congenial  to  its  habits.  Of  its  breeding  habits,  nothing  is 
known;  though  that  it  rears  its  young  in  such  localities  as 
above  mentioned  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  I  have  taken  the 
young  birds  in  the  first  plumage,  and  still  under  charge  of  the 
parents,  at  Bock  Gallon,  July  21,  and  again  of  the  same  age  at 
Camp  Crittenden,  August  29.  During  the  latter  part  of  Au- 
gust they  appear  to  become  more  numerous ;  this  being  due  to 
their  more  general  distribution  at  the  close  of  the  nesting  sea- 
son. By  the  latter  part  of  September,  very  few  remain ;  and 
probably  the  species  winters  far  to  the  southward, 

"  Their  motions  are  an  almost  exact  reflection  of  those  of 
the  common  Redstart,  which  they  so  much  resemble  in  form. 
With  half  shut  wings  and  outspread  tail,  they  pass  rapidly 
along  the  limbs  of  trees,  now  and  then  making  a  sudden  dart 
for  a  passing  fly,  which  secured  they  again  alight  and  resume 
their  search.  They  are  constantly  in  motion,  and  rarely  remain 
in  the  same  tree  many  moments.  It  not  unfrequently  may  be 
seen  clinging  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree  while  it  seizes  a  grub  or 
minute  insect  which  its  sharp  eyes  have  detected  hidden  in  the 
bark." 

For  the  rest,  we  may  hope  that  the  nesting  and  singing  of 
the  bird  may  be  brought  to  our  notice  by  the  same  person  who 
is  to  tell  us  of  those  particulars  in  the  case  of  Oardellina  rubri- 
front,  which  breeds  in  the  same  region. 

The  Bedstart 

Setopbara  ratlcllla 

Kotadlla  mtlellU,  L.  SIT.  L 1758, 10th  ecL  166,  n.  15  (Cates.  L  67,  etc). 

ratlcftllft,  L.  8N.  i.  1766,  396  n.  XO.-BodcL  Tobl.  1783,  33  (pL  566).— 0m.  SN.  L 
1788, 935,  d.  10.— Lath.  10. 11 1790, 473,  n.  98.— TurU  SN.  i. 1806, 574.— T.  OAS.  L 1807, 66, 
pte.35, 36.— WOm.  A0.  L 1808, 103,  pL  6,  f.  6 ;  t.  119,  pL  45,  f.  9L— StepkShaw'aGZ.  xl.  1817, 
3»— Bp.  Joura.  Pbilo.  Acad.  It.  1824, 170.— Pp.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ii.  1886, 68.- Aud.  OR 
1 1831, 909;  v.  1839, 498, pL  40.— Aud.  Syn.  1839, 44.— Aud.  BA. i.  1840, 940,  pi.  C8.-P«a6. 
Sep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839,  996.— D'Or*.  Ois.  Cuba*  1839,  87.— <Hr.  BLL  1844, 45.—  Denny, 
PZ&  1847,  38.— Thmnp$.  Vermont,  1853,  App.  91.— PrtUUn  Tr.  HI.  Agrlo.  Soo.  L  1855, 
600.— Attn.  Pr.  Em.  Inst  L  1856,  906.- Tfittit,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1858,  1859,  981  (Nova 
8eotia).-0oflM,  Alabama,  1859,  VL—Trippe,  Pr.  Em.  Inst  vi.  1871, 114. 

22  B  O 
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Muelcana  (Sylranta)  rntlcllla,  Wutt  Han.  L 1839, 991,  fig.  (tjpeof  genua). 

SetoBhagB  rntlcllla,  Sw.  ZooL  Jonrn.  iiL  1887, 360 ;  Iaia,  1830,  1156.— A  4  R.  FBA.  U.  1631, 
883.— Bp.  PZS.  1837,  118  (Guatemala)— Bp.  CGL.  1838, 94— Jfutt.  Man.  1  td  ad.  1840, 
397— 6o*m  B.  Jam.  1647, 164.— Bp.  CA.  1. 1850, 319.— Cabot,  Naum.  iL  Heft  Hi.  1858,  61- 
Hoy,  Pr.  Phil*.  Acad.  yL  1853, 309— £sad,  ibid.  397.— Woodh.  8itgr.  Rep.  Zafii  B.  1851, 
75— &*.  PZa  1854,  111  (Qu^m)— M.  PZS.  1855, 144  (Bogota)— tftmdl.  J.  f.  a  1655, 419 
(Cub*).— Sel  PZS.  1856, 989  (Mexico)— JBaym.  Pr.  Pbila.  Aced.  rili  1856,  989<-£nr. 
Pr.  Bost  Soo.  vi.1857, 116  (Nova  Scotia)— K neH.  Pr.  Bost  Soo.  vi.  1857, 934.— SaVt\  PZ8. 
1857,  931  (San  Domingo).— Maxim.  J.  I  O.  1856,  186.— Bd.  BNA.  1858,  997—5*.  Pr. 
Bost  8oc.  TiL  1659,  111  (Bahamas).— 8cL  PZS.  1859,  374  (Oaxaca)— 8.  *  8.  Ibis,  L  U59, 
IS  (Guatemala)— -4.  *£.  AT*rt  Ibis,  L  1859,  144  (Saint  Croix).— Bnw.  Pr.  Bost  8oc 
Til.  1860, 307  (Cuba).-  Oab.  J.  f.  O.  I860, 385  (Costa  Rica).— Sel.  PZS.  1860, 84  (Ecuador) ; 
999(Bsmeraldaa).— Set  PZS.  1661, 79  (Jamaica).— AVbrteht  J.  f.  a  1861, 53  (Bahama*)— 
OundL  J.  1 0. 1861, 396  (Coba).-Born.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  I860,  1861,  436.— hmmr.  Aim. 
Lyo.  N.  Y.  rii.  1861, 399  (New  Granada).— Hay*.  Tr.  Amer.  Philos.  Soo.  xiL  1868. 161.- 
JKoc.Ibis,  iv.  1869, 4  (Saskatchewan).— Oouet  <§  Prent.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861, 1892,401.- 
.  Boardm,  Pr.  Bost  Soo.  is.  1869, 195.- Ysrr.  ibid.  137  (Antteosti)— Terr.  Pr.  Ess  lost 
IiL  1869,  147.— AUrrecht,  J.  f.  O.  1869,  194  (Jamaica).— Blak.  Ibis,  t.  1863,  63  (Britiah 
America)— More*,  Pr.  Phils.  Acad.  xv.  1863,  993  (Jamaica)— IteyL  Ibis,  vL  1864, 61 
(Trinidad).— Lawr.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  viiL  1864,  97  (Sombrero).— Set  PZS.  1864,  118 
(City  of  Mexico)— A  <ft  8.  PZS.  1864, 347  (Panama).- Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  It.  1864, 65.- 
Bd.  Ber.  AB.  1865,  856— Draft.  Ibis,  9d  ser.  L  1865, 479  (Texas).— Hoy,  Smiths  Sep. 
for  1864, 1865, 437  (Missouri)— Lawr.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  viiL  1865, 174  (Chirtqut)— £*w. 
Ann.  Lya  N.  Y.  viiL  1866, 965. -Bry.  Pr.  Bost  Soo.  x.  1866,  951  (Porto Rico);  J.  10. 
1866, 184  (Porto  Rico).- Mcllwr.  Pr.  Bss.  Inst  v.  1866, 86.—  Bry.  Pr  Bost  Soo.  xL  1817, 
91  (8sn  Domingo).  —Salt.  PZS.  1867,  136  (Yeragna) .—Law.  Ann.  Lya  N.  Y.lx.1886, 
96  (Costa  Rioa).— OoiMt,  Pr.  Bss.  Inst  v.  1868,  975— Omst,  Pr.  Bost  Soe.  xiL  1888, 
Ul—IVfep*,  Am.  Nat  it  1868, 180.— Coop.  Am.  Nat  iii.  1869, 33  (Dakota).— Coop.  ibid. 
995— Ztono.  B.  B.  Pa,  1869,96;  Pbila.  ed.  19.— s.  Frontz.  J.  f.  O.  1869,  994  (Celts 
Rica)- Ffewa*,  PZS.  1870,  564  (Trinidad).— &  «f  8.  PZS.  1870,  780  (Merida).-***. 
PZS.  1870, 183  (Yeragna).— Abbott,  Am.  Nat  iv.  1870,  538— Coop.  Am.  Nat  ir.  18T0, 
395, 396,  399—  Wyatt,  Ibis,  3d  ser.  L 1871,  393  (Colombia)— 8tev.  U.  &  GeoL  Snrr.  Teir. 
for  1870,  1671,  463—  Oouet,  Key,  1879,  llO.-Seott,  Pr.  Bost  800.  xv.  1879, 993— Jfays. 
Pr.  Bost  80a  xiT.  1879, 369— Alton,  Am.  Nat  vL  1879,  965— ACftvn,  Pr.  Bost  800.  xr. 
1679, 197  (Colorado)— Qundl  J.  1 0. 1879, 419  (Cuba).— Allen,  BolL  MCZ.  ilL  1878, 175 
(Kansas,  Colorado,  Utah).— Merr.  TJ.  8.  Geol.  Snrr.  Terr,  for  1879,  1873, 713.— Bide*. 
BnlL  Ess.  Inst  t.  1873,  180— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost  80c.  xr.  1873. 935.— Oouet,  BXW.1674, 
81, 939— AOm,  Pr.  Bost  Soo.  xviL  1674, 53  (Dakota)— Marr.  Am.  Nat  viiL  1874, 87.- 
Packard,  ibid.  871.— B.  B.dR.  NAB.  L  1874,  399,  figs.  pi.  16, 1 1, 5— Ysit.  d  EmA. 
Rep.  Orn.  8peos.  1874,  11  (Utah)— flans*,  ibid.  49,  75  — Brew.  Pr.  Bost  800.  xrlL 
1875,  UO.—Henth.  Zool.  BxpL  W.  100  Merld.  1676,  909.-6t*ffy,  Life-Hlst  L 1676, 171- 
Minot,  B.  N.  BngL  1877, 130— Jfarr.  Tr.  Conn.  Acad.  L 1677, 97. 

Setophsga  rntlcella,  Kennie.  Tr.  IUinoia  Agria  80a  i.  for  1854, 1855, 569. 

MotaCllla  iUTlCMda,  Om.  SN.  L 1788, 997,  n.  179  (Bdw.  pL  957)— IWi.  SN.  L  1806,615  (9). 

Rattellla  amerlcana,  Bartr.  Trav.  Fla.  1st  Am.  ed.  1791, 999. 

Muclcana  OaveoU,  "Pr.  Paul  v.  Want" 

Small  American  Redstart,  Bdw.  pi.  80. 

Small  Black  aid  Orange  coloured  Bird,  Howf*,  M  Jam.  319,  n.  50". 

Bed-Start,  Bvtldlla  amerlcana,  Oatet.  Car.  1 1771, 67,  pL  67. 

Gobe*monche  d'Amtrlqne,  Haadcana  amerlcaaa,  Brfet.lL  1760, 383,  n.  14. 

Petit  nolr-aarore,  Buff.  u  It.  546  ".    (PR  566, 1 1, 9.) 

eobe-moBche  d'Ameriqae,  Buff.  PB.  566,  f.  1, 9. 

Black-headed  Warbler,  Lath.  Syn.  iL  pt  IL 1783, 497,  n.  16— Pttm.  AZ.  IL 1785, 306,  n.  998. 

Tellow-talled  Flycatcher,  Edv>.  pL857  ($). 

Tellow-tall  Warbler,  Penn.  AZ.  ii  1785, 406,  n.  301. 

Moncherolle  dore*,  F.OAaLo. 

flobe-moBche  aoir  et  aarore,  D'Oro.  L  & 

American  Flycatcher,  Steph.  L  a 

?  SylTU  rottelcanda,  V.  OA&  iL  1807, 17,  pL  71— F.  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  xl  1817, 966— Jen*  (fea. 
ZooL  x,  1817, 675. 
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f  IjlTta  rusleauda,  F.  Enoy.  Mtth.  ii.  1833, 476,  d.  191. 

f  Setopaaga  nuselcauda.  Gray,  Handlist,  L 1869, 24a,  n.  3517. 

tFUvette  a  ejaeae  reusse,  T.  OA&Lo. 

svage-aaeue  4es  foats-Ualft,  V.  1L  eo.  1817  and  1893. 

BeMtaa-iallei  Warbler,  Steele 

lefstart,  American  Beistart,  Beistart  Flycatcher,  Author*. 

[Xora.— The  FSguUr  noir  etjaune  do  Cayenne  PS.  391, 1 9  (=  FiguUr  noir,  Buff.  v.  314  = 
fiVotuondBbdk  For&kr,  Lath.  Syn.  a  pt  iL  493,  n.  191  =  MotaeiUa  multicolor,  6m.  SN. 
L  *1^  n.  109),  seems  to  be  near  the  present  speeies.] 

Hab. — The  greater  part  of  temperate  North  Amerioa,  especially  the  East- 
ern Province,  North  to  Fort  Simpson.  West  to  Utah.  South  through 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  in  Sooth  Amerioa  to  Eonador.  Most  of 
the  West  India  Islands.  Breeds  in  most  of  its  United  States  and  all  of  its 
British  American  range.    Winters  extrolimital. 

Ch.  sp. —  £  Nigra,  abdomine  crusoque  albis,  lateribus  rubro- 
aurantiacis,  alts  cauddque  rubroaurantio  dimidiatis.  9  Olivacea, 
capite  cinerascente,  infrd,  alba,  lateribus,  alia  cauddque  flavo 
noiatis. 

&  ,  adnlt :  Lustrous  hi ue-blaok,  the  belly,  flanks,  and  orissnm  white.  Sides 
of  the  body  and  lining  of  wings  rich  flame-color,  which  also  often  tinges 
the  breast  qnite  across.  Basal  portions  of  all  the  wing-quills,  excepting  the 
innermost  secondaries,  the  same  rich  reddish-orange,  brightest  on  the  outer 
webs,  where  it  forms  a  conspicuous  exposed  spot,  paler  and  more  extensive 
00  the  inner  webs.  All  the  lateral  tail-feathers  similarly  colored  for  half  or 
more  of  their  length,  the  orange  meeting  the  black  abruptly  with  transverse 
outline.  Bill  and  feet  black.  Length,  5-5* ;  extent,  7f-S ;  wing,  2HH ; 
tail  the  same ;  bill,  £ ;  tanas,  f. 

9 1  adnlt :  The  black  of  the  male  replaced  on  the  upper  parts  with  olive, 
growing  more  ashy  on  the  head,  on  the  wings  with  fuscous,  and  below  with 
white.  8ides  rich  yellow  where  the  male  is  orange,  the  color  often  tinging 
the  breast  across.  Orange  markings  of  the  wings  and  tail  of  the  male  re- 
placed by  clear  yellow.  Lores  dusky ;  eyelids  and  slight  stripe  from  nostrils 
to  eye  whitish.  Rather  smaller  than  the  male,  about  equal  to  the  lesser  sev- 
eral dimensions  above  given. 

e*  1  young :  Like  the  female,  bnt  the  upper  parts  more  brownish,  the  tail 
qnite  black,  and  the  yellow  of  the  sides  brighter.  Males  changing  in  the 
spring  to  their  final  plumage  are  irregularly  patched  with  black  in  the  gen- 
oral  olivaceous  and  white. 

WHILE  the  different  plumages  of  this  lovely  bird  are  well 
known,  the  progress  and  periods  of  the  changes  which 
the  male  undergoes  remain  matters  for  more  precise  determina- 
tion. The  female  does  not  change  materially  in  color  with  the 
successive  moults.  The  plumage  of  the  young  just  from  the 
nest  is  not  known.  Discrepant  statements  of  authors  begin 
with  the  first  full  autumnal  feathering.  Audubon  states  that 
the  first  year  is  spent  in  the  garb  of  the  female,  the  black  mot- 
tling and  the  vermilion  tints  not  appearing  until  toward  the 
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second  autumn ;  that  the  brilliancy  of  the  perfect  dress  is 
acquired  the  second  year ;  but  that  they  breed  and  sing  the 
first  spring  after  hatching,  just  like  the  full-dress  males.  Nut- 
tall  says  that  three  years  are  required  to  perfect  the  change, 
probably  basing  his  remark  on  Wilson's  more  detailed  observa- 
tions. The  last-named  author  describes  the  young  males  of  a 
year  old  as  almost  exactly  like  the  females,  but  differing  in 
some  particulars  which  he  specifies,  and  adds: — "on  the  third 
season,  they  receive  their  complete  colors ;  and,  as  males  of 
the  second  year,  in  nearly  the  dress  of  the  female,  are  often  seen 
in  the  woods,  having  the  same  notes  as  the  full-plumaged 
males,  ..."  &c.  In  another  place,  he  speaks  of  finding  "  both 
parents  of  the  same  nest  in  the  same  dress  nearly  ".  Baird  and 
Bidgway,  on  the  other  hand,  while  agreeing  that  the  male  is 
not  full-dressed  "until  about  the  third  year",  distinguish  the 
sexes  from  the  very  first  autumn. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  that  all  the  individuals  of  this  species  do 
not  go  through  the  successive  changes  at  exactly  the  same 
periods ;  but,  aside  from  individual  perturbations  of  the  pro- 
cess, the  following  seems  to  be  the  usual  course  of  events:— A 
male  hatched  in  June,  say  of  1877,  leaves  the  nest  in  a  plum- 
age unknown  to  us.  With  the  first  fall  moult  of  1877,  he  appears 
in  the  garb  of  the  female.  At  the  first  spring  change,  of  1878, 
he  acquires  an  intensity  of  coloration  that  distinguishes  him 
from  the  female,  but  has  as  yet  no  black  or  vermilion ;  he  breeds 
in  this  dress  at  a  year  old.  In  the  second  autumn,  of  1878, 
black  appears  with  the  fall  change,  the  tail  becoming  black. 
In  the  spring  of  1879,  being  then  not  quite  two  years  old,  he 
comes  to  us  in  a  patchy  garb,  pure  black  feathers  being  inter- 
spersed among  the  brown,  olive,  or  slaty  of  the  general  plam- 
age,  and  the  former  yellow  being  heightened  to  orange.  He 
breeds  again  in  this  dress ;  the  autumnal  plumage  of  the  same 
year,  1879,  is  not  materially  different ;  and  the  spring  of  1880, 
his  second  spring,  when  he  is  nearly  three  years  old,  gives  him 
the  full  black,  white,  and  orange  attire.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is 
the  inference  from  the  facts,  that  each  vernal  migration  em- 
braces three  sets  of  males :  those  substantially  like  the  female, 
without  any  black  or  orange ;  those  like  the  female,  but  irreg- 
ularly patched  with  pure  black,  and  with  heightened  yellow ; 
and  those  in  perfect  dress.  It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  that 
the  male  gets  any  pure  black  until  he  is  a  little  over  a  year  old, 
nor  that,  like  the  Bobolink,  he  has  a  transitory  wedding  dress, 
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to  be  pat  on  and  off  each  year ;  bat  that  the  change  is  pro- 
gressive from  the  first,  and  completed  toward  the  end  of  the 
third  year. 

The  Redstart  shines  among  the  birds  that  throng  the  woods 
in  spring,  when  his  transparent  beauty  flashes  like  a  lambent 
tongue  of  flame  at  play  imidst  the  tender  pale  green  foliage  of 
the  trees.  The  brilliant  little  meteor  glances  here  and  there  in 
seeming  sport,  with  most  exuberant  vivacity,  as  if  delighted  to 
display  in  every  action  of  his  tiny  body  the  full  effect  of  color- 
contrast,  shifting  every  moment  into  novel  combinations  with 
the  cool  shade  of  the  background,  himself  the  foremost  figure 
of  an  animated  picture.  But  with  all  this  grace  and  elegance, 
this  revelry  and  waywardness,  when  color  plays  the  pleasing 
part  of  a  continual  surprise,  the  Eedstart  has  an  eye  to  busi- 
ness, and  incessantly  pursues  the  gauzy  creatures  that  furnish 
food  to  him  and  all  his  kind.  Tou  may  know  him  even  in  his 
early  incompleted  dress,  and  never  fail  to  recognize  his  less  con- 
spicuous mate,  by  several  characteristic  traits.  In  their  unceas- 
ing forays  on  the  insect  world,  they  have  a  fashion  of  skipping 
rapidly  along  the  larger  horizontal  boughs  of  trees,  with  lowered 
head  and  drooping  wings,  and  with  incessant  sidewise  flirting 
of  the  fan-shaped  tail,  that  best  displays  its  pretty  parti-color- 
ation, the  attitude  and  action  being  exactly  those  you  have 
observed  in  the  poultry-yard,  when  the  sultan  of  the  harem 
pursues  a  reluctant  fugitive.  These  headstrong  raids  along  the 
limbs  are  changed  at  intervals,  when  still  more  buoyant  and 
more  dexterous  action  absorbs  the  ceaseless  stream  of  the  Red- 
start's energy ;  without  a  moment's  pause,  the  birds  shoot  out, 
to  this  side  or  to  that,  and  capture  insects  on  the  wing  in  the 
most  spirited  manner;  they  dart  in  zigzag,  generally  downward, 
while  the  repeated  clicking  of  their  mandibles,  as  turn  after 
tarn  is  executed  at  seeming  random,  yet  with  admirable  precis- 
ion, tells  with  what  success  these  dashing  guerillas  wage  their 
warfare.  Such  raids  are  made  right  through  the  ranks  of  the 
airy  little  insects  that  swarm  in  the  sunbeams,  and  at  every 
descent  into  their  midst  not  one,  bnt  many,  of  the  midges  meet 
their  fate;  the  Flycatcher  regains  his  foothold  with  marvellous 
celerity,  and  races  as  before  along  the  limb,  with  many  a  twitter 
of  delight,  till  he  is  lost  to  view. 

The  Redstart's  notes  are  very  curious ;  though  scarcely  de- 
scribable,  they  are  easily  learned,  and  not  likely  to  be  forgotten 
after  they  have  been  heard  a  few  times ;  and  indeed  one  may 
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listen  to  them  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  so  incessantly  are 
they  uttered  daring  the  breeding  season.  The  actions  1  have 
endeavored  to  portray  are  invariably  accompanied  by  these 
queer  sounds  in  the  intervals  between  the  side-raids  after  flying 
insects.  They  are  rather  feeble  notes  to  come  from  so  sprightly 
and  energetic  a  performer,  though  delivered  with  mnch  anima- 
tion and  endless  repetition.  Wilson  rendered  their  ordinary 
song  by  the  syllables  weese,  we&e,  we&e,  and  alludes  to  several 
variations  of  this  twitter  his  ear  had  learned  to  distinguish. 
"Many  of  these  tones,77  says  Nuttall,  "as  they  are  mere  trills 
of  harmony  cannot  be  recalled  by  any  words.  Their  song  on 
their  first  arrival  is  however  nearly  uniform,  and  greatly  resem- 
bles the  'tsh  'tsh  tshee,  UM,  Uhe,  Uhe  Uhea,  or  >tsh  >tsh  Jtsh  'Uhtekee 
of  the  summer  Yellow-bird  (Sylvia  cestiva),  uttered  in  a  piercing 
and  rather  slender  tone ;  now  and  then  also  agreeably  varied 
with  a  somewhat  plaintive  flowing  'tohS'teM'teeM,  or  a  more 
agreeable  'tshit  9tshit  a'tshee,  given  almost  in  the  tones  of  the 
Common  Yellow-bird  (Fringilla  tristis).  I  have  likewise  heard 
individuals  warble  out  a  variety  of  sweet,  and  tender,  trilling, 
rather  loud  and  shrill  notes,  so  superior  to  the  ordinary  lay  of 
incubation,  that  the  performer  would  scarcely  be  supposed  the 
same  bird.  On  some  occasions  the  male  also,  when  angry  or 
alarmed,  utters  a  loud  and  snapping  chirp."  It  is  probably  to 
such  notes  as  these  last  that  Wilson  alludes  in  rendering  the 
sound  by  *io,  *i#,  tt&ic.  Audubon  attempts  to  indicate  the 
sounds  in  still  a  different  way :  I  quote  the  whole  paragraph, 
which  gives  a  pleasing  glimpse  of  the  bird  again.  "It  keeps 
in  perpetual  motion,"  he  says,  "hunting  along  the  branches 
side  wise,  jumping  to  either  side  in  search  of  insects  and  larva, 
opening  its  beautiful  tail  at  every  movement  which  it  makes, 
then  closing  it,  and  flirting  it  from  side  to  side,  just  allowing 
the  transparent  beauty  of  the  feathers  to  be  seen  for  a  moment 
The  wings  are  observed  gently  drooping  during  these  motions, 
and  its  pleasing  notes,  which  resemble  the  sounds  of  teete+whee, 
teetee-whee,  are  then  emitted.  Should  it  observe  an  insect  on 
the  wing,  it  immediately  flies  in  pursuit  of  it,  either  mounts  into 
the  air  in  its  wake,  or  comes  towards  the  ground  spirally  and 
in  many  zig-zags.  The  insect  secured,  the  lovely  Bedstart  reas- 
cends,  perches,  and  sings  a  different  note,  equally  clear,  and 
which  may  be  expressed  by  the  syllables  tcizz,  teiu,  mzz. 
While  following  insects  on  the  wing,  it  keeps  its  bill  constantly 
open,  snapping  as  if  it  procured  several  of  them  on  the  same 
excursion.    It  is  frequently  observed  balancing  itself  in  the  air, 
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opposite  the  extremity  of  a  bnnch  of  leaves,  and  darting  into 
the  midst  of  them  after  the  insects  there  concealed."  Gentry 
likens  the  song  of  the  Redstart  to  that  of  the  Black-and-white 
Creeper,  less  prolonged  and  in  a  sharper  key,  and  expresses  it 
by  the  syllables  fetfef-trftcl,  the  last  ending  very  abrnptly. 

The  writer  last  mentioned  seems  to  be  the  only  one  who  has 
examined  the  menu  of  the  Redstart  in  detail.  He  states  that 
he  has  found  the  bird  feeding  at  times  on  fellow  ground,  and 
in  small  bashes  as  well  as  among  the  branches  of  trees.  This 
novel  fact  of  somewhat  terrestrial  proclivities  on  the  part  of 
the  Redstart  is  also  attested  by  a  recent  writer,  Mr.  H.  D.  Minot, 
who  observes  that  the  female  obtains  much  of  the  food  for  her 
young  from  the  ground.  Mr.  Gentry  alludes  to  the  immense 
numbers  of  beetles  destroyed  at  first,  and  to  subsequent  change 
of  the  bill  of  fare  to  various  other  orders  of  insects,  following 
with  the  results  of  his  actual  examination  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach.*  Audubon  speaks  of  its  inability  to  capture 
wasps,  and  has  drawn  his  beautiful  plate  to  represent  the  in- 
effectual attempts  of  a  Redstart  to  seize  a  wasp  which  defied 
the  bird  by  protruding  its  sting. 

Belonging  as  it  does  to  a  semi-tropical  group  of  Warblers, 
the  Redstart  would  be  supposed  neither  to  linger  with  us  during 
the  winter,  nor  to  be  among  the  earlier  spring  arrivals  of  the 
country  at  large.  I  have  no  information  of  the  bird  as  an  in- 
habitant of  any  part  of  the  United  States  in  winter ;  on  the 
contrary,  at  that  season  it  is  present  in  tropical  America  as  far 

•"We  have  detected  the  remains  of  Bhynchcsnus  pint,  Bostrichua pint,  Cro- 
tonyckus  cinereoa,  C.  perHmox,  Platynus  cupripetinis,  Harpalus  oompar,  Donaoia 
conJUenta,  Chrysomela  ocBruleipennis,  among  ooleoptera;  Formica  sanguinea, 
F.  swbterransa,  Apis  mellifioa,  Selandria  rosm,  S.  viti,  Megachile  centunculaHs, 
several  Helicii  and  Andrena,  among  hymenoptera ;  Musoa  domtstica,  Syrphus 
obscwrus,  Ctdex  Usniorhynchus,  Stomoxys  calcitrant,  Tdbanus  lineola,  Ttpula  fer- 
ruginea,  among  diptera ;  Aphis  roses,  A.  moli,  and  other  Aphides,  the  small 
spiders  that  infest  the  bark,  leaves,  and  flowers  of  plants ;  Tegenaria  domes- 
Stag,  Epdra  d&adema,  and  mature  forms  of  the  lepidoptera  Harritina  Ameri- 
cana, Litkosia  miniate,  Spilosoma  Virginica,  Penthina  pomonella,  Orgya  leuco- 
fHgma,  many  of  the  Noctuidas,  Ibrtricida,  Lyceenides,  and  Tineides,  with  the 
larvs9  of  Anisopteryx  vernata,  Eufitchia  ribearia,  Pieris  rapes,  Colias  philodioe, 
Pirns  brassiccs,  Utetheisa  Mia,  Eudryas  grata,  Catocolw,  cutworms  of  the  genus 
AgroHs,  and  others,"— yet  no  hint  of  indigestion  I  We  must  admit  that  the 
Redstart  is  not  only  a  good  hunter,  bnt  a  voracious  and  indiscriminate 
feeder,  like  some  other  beauties  we  may  know  of.  Dr.  Brewer  attests  another 
curious  parallel  between  this  bird  and  other  reigning  belles:— "Even  when 
lamenting  the  loss  of  a  part  of  her  brood,  and  flying  round  with  cries  of 
distress,  the  sight  of  passing  insects  is  a  temptation  not  to  be  resisted, 
and  the  parent  bird  will  stop  her  lamentations  to  catch  small  flies." 
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south  even  as  Ecuador.    From  such  resorts  it  moves  probably 
in  February,  as  we  hear  of  its  reaching  oar  southern  border 
at  the  beginning  of  the  following  month.    It  does  not  become 
generally  distributed  in  this  country,  however,  until  some  time 
in  April,  becoming  numerous  in  the  Middle  districts  after  the 
middle  of  this  month,  reaching  New  England  and  our  northern 
border  about  the  first  week  in  May,  and  then  soon  gaining  the 
limits  of  its  northward  migration.    Its  movements  are  quite 
regular,  and  at  the  height  of  the  season  the  bird  is  too  abun- 
dant in  all  suitable  localities  to  be  overlooked.    The  return 
movement  is  rather  early,  all  the  birds,  as  a  rule,  passing  through 
the  Middle  districts  during  the  month  of  September.    It  is  not 
so  common  a  bird,  apparently,  in  the  West  as  the  Bast,  and 
the  nature  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  either  interferes  with 
the  orderly  north  and  south  movement,  or  else  obscures  oar 
recognition  of  the  periods  of  migration.    It  is  well  known  to 
occur  westward  into  the  Middle  Province,  but  has  not  been 
observed  in  the  Pacific  slopes.    North,  its  range  is  probably 
nearly  coincident  with  the  limit  of  large  trees ;  such  extreme 
of  distribution  does  not  seem  to  be  gained  until  the  latter  part 
of  May,  and  its  coming  must  be  immediately  followed  by  pairing 
and  nesting,  as  the  eggs  have  been  found  at  Fort  Resolution  by 
the  middle  of  June.    While  I  was  collecting  at  Pembina,  on  the 
Red  River  of  the  North,  latitude  49°,  during  the  whole  month 
of  June  the  Redstarts  were  very  abundant  in  the  heavy  timber 
of  the  river-bottom,  in  full  song,  pairing  and  nesting,  and  at 
the  height  of  their  sexual  irritability.    I  never  saw  it  in  Ari- 
zona, nor  have  the  later  students  of  the  ornithology  of  that 
Territory  found  it,  though  we  have  advices  of  its  occasional 
appearance  in  New  Mexico,  and  of  its  presence  in  considerable 
numbers  in  Colorado  and  Utah,  where  it  unquestionably  breeds 
at  the  higher  elevations. 

In  geueral,  the  breeding  range  may  be  given  as  rather  more 
than  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States,  and  ail  that  por- 
tion of  British  America  which  falls  within  the  limits  of  its 
migration.  It  builds  a  neat,  even  an  elegant  nest,  usually  in 
an  upright  crotch  formed  by  several  small  twigs,  like  the  Least 
Flycatcher  for  instance,  at  an  elevation  of  from  five  to  twenty 
or  more  feet  from  the  ground.  Nests  which  I  have  examined 
varied  greatly,  as  most  birds'  nests  do,  in  the  materials  of  which 
they  were  composed,  though  sufficiently  similar  to  preserve 
their  character  of  small  compact  structures,  with  neatly  turned 
brim  and  deep  cavity,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  across  out- 
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side,  and  the  same  in  height.  The  material  is  chiefly  fine  and 
soft,  such  as  plant-down  and  perfectly  disintegrated  vegetable 
fibre,  and  the  nests  built  of  such  substances  are  exquisitely 
soft  and  homogeneous.  There  is  usually,  however,  a  consider- 
able mixture  of  coarser  fibrous  material,  such  as  bark-strips, 
with  a  lining  of  fine  grasses,  rootlets,  in  some  cases  hair,  in 
others  pine-needles. 

A  rather  curious  nest,  taken  at  Racine,  Wisconsin,  by  Dr.  P. 
B.  Hoy,  and  now  preserved  in  the  National  Museum,  is  attached 
entirely  to  one  side  of  an  upright  fork,  and  setting  away  from 
the  support  altogether,  excepting  a  small  part  of  its  circum- 
ference, which  reaches  down  into  the  crotch.  Another  remark- 
able nest,  taken  in  Massachusetts  by  Mr.  George  O.  Welch,  and 
described  by  Dr.  Brewer,  is  a  reconstruction  of  one  begun  by 
a  pair  of  Summer  Warblers,  and  either  abandoned  by  the  origin- 
ators, or  from  which  they  had  been  driven  away.  The  Redstarts 
built  upon  this  basis,  constructing  a  nest  of  their  own.  The 
base  was  composed  of  the  downy  covering  of  the  under  side  of 
fern-leaves,  with  a  few  herbaceous  stems  and  leaves)  within 
this  was  built  an  entirely  distinct  nest,  composed  of  long  slen- 
der strips  of  bark,  pine-needles,  and  grass-stems.  In  a  third  nest, 
found  by  the  same  writer  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  the  more  usual 
bark-strips  were  replaced  by  hempen  fibres,  thistle-down,  bits 
of  newspaper,  and  other  matters.  This  nest  was  in  a  tree  stand- 
ing in  an  open  space  near  a  dwelling-house  5  another  was  in  a 
swampy  thicket,  five  feet  from  the  ground ;  one  of  the  northern 
nests  Dr.  Brewer  notices  was  built  in  low  willow-bushes. 

The  Redstart  appears  to  lay  usually  only  four  eggs,  this  being 
the  number  in  most  of  the  nests  I  have  seen ;  but  five  are  often 
found.  The  ground-color  of  the  shell  is  white,  and  this  is  quite 
thickly  sprinkled  over,  but  especially  spotted  at  and  around 
the  larger  end,  with  usual  shades  of  brown,  lilac,  and  purplish. 
They  have  been  likened  to  those  of  the  Summer  Warbler,  and 
there  is  probably  nothing  about  them,  or  the  nest  either,  that 
enables  one  to  distinguish  them  with  certainty  from  those  of 
some  other  Sylvicolines.  My  measurements  of  several  speci- 
mens at  the  Smithsonian  give  the  range  of  variation  in  size  from 
0.60  x  0.49  to  0.70  x  0.51.  Dr.  Brewer's  indicate  rather  smaller 
samples;  he  states  that  they  vary  in  length  from  0.55  to  0.68 
of  an  inch,  and  in  breadth  from  0.45  to  0.53.  Mr.  Minot  says 
that  the  "four  or  five  eggs  of  each  set  usually  average  .65  X  .50 
of  an  inch" — a  statement  that  exactly  bears  out  my  mea- 
surements, and  is  possibly  deduced  from  them. 
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ADDENDUM  TO  CHAPTER  XIL 

The  foregoing  pages,  in  whioh  the  Sylvioolida  are  treated,  account  for  very 
nearly  all  the  specie*,  real  or  nominal,  of  this  family,  which  have  been 
attributed  by  authors  to  North  America.  There  remain,  however,  a  few 
names,  alleged  or  supposed  to  belong  to  Sytvicolida,  whioh  I  have  not  been 
able  to  identify,  or  whioh  indicate  species  wrongly  ascribed  to  North  America. 
These  are  as  follows : — 

M ocacllla  senltoruuata,  Gm.  8K.  L  1788,  973,  n.  us.— 2brt  8N.  L  1906,  596. 

Sylvia  seMltorquata,  Lath.  10.  it  1790,  549,  n.  129.- F.  OAa  iL  1807, 43.— Shpa,  Gen.  ZodL 

x.  1817,994. 
Sylvia  seml-torquata,  F.  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  xL  1817, 181.— F.  Bnoy.  Heth.  iL  1833, 445,  n.»L 
Mnlotllta  semltorquata,  Gray,  G.of  B.L  1848,197. 
Ftguler  a  deml-colller,  Buff.  "v.  316". 
Half-collar  Warbler,  Lath.  Syn.  ii.  pt  iL  1783, 494,  n.  194. 
Half-collared  Warbler,  Perm.  AZ.  ii  1785, 410,  n.  3ll.-ffbpA.  Gen.  Z00L  x.  1817, 991. 
Fauvette  a  deml-colller,  F.  IL00. 

Hab. — u  Louisiana.'' 

Moladlla  fttlva,  Gm.  SN.  L 1789, 973,  n.  113.— 2brt.  SN.  i  1806, 598. 

Sylvia  fulva,  Lath.  10. 1L 1790, 548,  n.  130.— F.  OAS.  ii.  1807, 46.— Staph.  Gen.  ZooL  z.  1817, 

796.— 7.  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  xL  1817, 188.-F.  Bnoy.  Meth.  iL  1883, 447,  n.  9a 
Mnlotllta  fulva,  Gray,  G.  of  B.  i.  1848, 197. 
Flguler  a  gorge  Jaune,  Buff.  ••  v.  317". 

Orange-bellied  Warbler,  Lath.  Syn.  a  pt  a  1783, 495,  n.  185.— Penn.  AZ.  it  1785, 410,  n.  Si 
Fauvette  a  gorge  Jaune,  F.  La 

Hab.—"  Louisiana."    Possibly  young  or  autumnal  Chotklypia  trichos. 

MOtaellla  fuse*,  Gm.  SN.  i.  1788, 973,  n.  114.— Turt.  SN.  L 1806, 598. 

8ylvla  fuses,  Loth.  IO.  IL  1790, 543,  n.  131. 

8ylvla  grisel  eollls,  F.  OAS.  ii.  1807, 29,  pi.  87.— F.  N.  D.  d'HL  N.  xL  1817, lS7.-8tepk.  Qm. 

Zool.  x.  1817, 685.— F.  Enoy.  Meth.  iL  1823, 447,  n.  97. 
Mnlotllta  fuses,  (Tray,  G.  of  B.  1 1848, 197. 
Flguler  bran-olive,  Buff.  "v.  318". 

Olive-brown  Warbler,  Loth.  Syn.  ii  pt  ii.  1783, 495,  n.  126.— Pain.  AZ.  iL  1785, 411,  n.  311 
Fauvette  a  gorge  grlse,  F.  11.  oc. 
Grey-throated  Warbler,  Staph.  L  a     (Not  of  earlier  authors,  whioh  it  Mot  eonaGm.= 

PolioptUa  casrulea.) 

Hab. — "  Louisiana."  Vieillot  says  his  griseicollis  is  the  same  as  /sees  of 
earlier  authors,  and  assigns  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rioo  as  habitat,  besides 
"Louisiana". 

Fauvette  verdatre  de  la  Louisiana,  Buff.  "v.  162". 

Blaek-eap  Warbler  var.  0,  Lath.  Syn.  IL  pt  ii.  1783, 417,  n.  5. 

Sylvia  atrlcapllla,  4,  Lath.  10.  iL  1790, 509,  n.  6. 

8ylvia  vlreseeas,  F.  OAS.  a  1807,  42.— fifcpa.  Gen.  Zool.  x.  1817, 650. 

Sylvia  vlridlcans,  F.  Ency.  Meth.  IL  1823, 435,  n.  56. 

Greenish  Warbler,  Staph. ho. 

Fauvette  verdatre,  F.  Bnoy.  Math.  iL  1823, 435. 

"Bill  dusky :  top  of  the  head  blackish :  hind  part  of  neck  deep  ash-colour: 
sides  and  back  pale  brown,  with  a  tinge  of  green :  wings  and  tail  blackish, 
edged  with  brownish  green :  above  the  eye  a  streak  of  white :  throat  white: 
under  parts  of  the  body  gray.    Inhabits  Louisiana." 
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9jMM  pulUa,  F.  OAS.  U.  1807,  39,  pL  100.— F.  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  xL  1817, 339  (referred  to  S. 

trockOus  vat.  Lath.).— F.  Bnoy.  Meth.  iL  1883, 467,  n.  175  (ret  to  Bdir.  pL  878, 1 9). 
Mltotllta  pamlla,  Gray,  G.  of  R  L  1848, 196  (=  V.  OAS.  pL  100). 
SjlTlCOlA  puUla,  Bp.  C  A.  L  1850, 308. 

ftirette  nalae,  F.  L  ©.  1807. 
Psiiltot  Bain,  F.  11.  oc  1817  and  1833. 

Hab.— North  America. — See  anted,  p.  254,  note. 

Sjlfis  Sieolor,  F.  OAS.  U.  1807,  31,  pL  90  Wi.— F.  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  zL  1817,  167.— SfepA.  Gen. 

ZooL  x,  1817, 665.-7:  Bnoy.  Meth.  it  1883, 431,  n.  41. 
JbloMtt  Sieolor,  Gray,  G.  of  R  L 1848, 196. 
Furette  Meolor,  F.  La  1817. 
Fiirette  btcolore,  F.  L  a  1823. 
Blcstarei  Warbler,  SUph.  L  o. 

Hab.— North  America.    Description  indicates  a  bird  like  Dendroooa  ccerulea 
QiPoliopWm 


Mttsetlla  sqalaoetlalls,  ffm.  ffl&VL 1188, 978. 

Sjlria  ssalaoctlallS,  Lath,  IO.  il  1790,  543,  tB*-Y.  OAS.  iL1807,86,pL81.— SUtph.  Gen. 

ZooL  x.  1817, 606.— F.  N.  D.  d'H.  X.  xL  1817, 905.— F.  Soey.Meth.  IL  1833, 458,  n.  141. 
Meats  sqalBOCtiallS,  Gray,  G.  of  a  L 1848, 197.— B*.  CA.  i.  1850, 318. 
ftttalypls  aetnlBOCtlallS,  dab.  KH.  L  1850,  16.— ScL  Cab  AR  1861,  37.— ftayfer,  "Ibis, 

1864, 81 "  (Trinidad).— Bd.  Bev.  AB.  1865, 334.— B.  £.  <6  22.  NAB.  L 1874, 396. 
Sylrla  asftafleldll,  Towru.  Journ.  Phila.  Aoad.  viL  1839, 153  ("  California  "  or  "  Oregon  ").— 

And.  Oav.  1839, 307. 
Meats  delalelill,  And.  Syn.  1839, 65  ("  Northern  California  ").— Awl.  BA.  iL  1841, 81,  pi. 

103.— Gray,  G.  of  R  L 1848, 197. 
Meats  dclaleldl,  Bp.  CA.  L 1850, 310  (M California"). 
Quid  TrieatS  deUfleldll,  H«erm.  Joarn.  Phila.  Acad.  iL  1853,  963;  PEER.  x.  1859,  40  f 

(O.  triehasf). 
fiesthlypls  velatu,  Bd.  BNA.  1858, 943. 
Fltjiier  olive  ie  Cayenne,  Buff.  Mv.3l5";  PE.685.fll. 
Itaatorlal  Warbler,  Lath.  Syn.  iL  pt  a  1783, 493,  n.  183. 
fsavette  olive,  F.lLcc. 

Hab.— Cayenne,  Trinidad,  &o.    Ascribed  to  North  America  by  Vieillot  and 
others. 

Sylvia  velats,  F.  OAS.  il.  1807, 38,  pL  74.— F.  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  xL  1817, 839.— F.  Bnoy.  Meth.  ii. 

1823,434,0.54. 
Meats  TeUta,  Bw.  Class.  R  iL  1837,  947.— Bp.  CA.  L  1850,  310.— Burm.  "Syst  Uebers. 

iiL  1856, 115  ». 
Meats  veJatlS,  Gray,  G.  of  a  L 1848, 197. 

tietthlypls  vclttBS,  Oab.  MH.  L 1850, 16.-&Z.  Cat  AR 1861, 37.— Bd.  Bev.  AR 1865, 883. 
tiestalypls  aaalnocClalls  var.  velata,  B.B.dtR.  NAB  L 1874, 996. 
Tsssgra  caalcapllla,  Sw.  "ZooL  IIL  iiL  id—,  pL  174  ". 
Bjlvla  eanleapllla,  Pr.  Max. "  Belt  iiL  18-,  701 "  (Brazil). 
Meats  cullcapllla,  Xeaton,  BZ.  iiL  1840, 134. 
FMTette  voiles,  F.  1L  oc. 

Hab.— BraziL    Ascribed  to  North  America  by  Vieillot 

Acgf thlnas  leaeoptera. 

Silvia  leieeptera,  F.  OAR  a  1807, 98,  pL  84. 
letjthlsa  leaeoptera,  Y.—Bp.  CA.  I.  I850,3ii. 
Mslettlta  lcacoptera,  Gray,  G.  of  at  1848, 196. 

Not  American,  and  not  a  Sylviooline. 


CHAPTER  XIII.— TANAGERS 


Fam.  TANAGRHXffi 

TANAGEBS  are  amongst  the  most  characteristic  birds  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  being  strictly  confined  to  America, 
like  their  near  relatives  the  SylvicolidcB— like  the  Icterida,  an- 
other Oscine  family — like  the  Glamatorial  family  Tyrannida,  or 
the  Ficarian  tribe  of  the  Hummingbirds,  Trochilidce.  Though 
poorly  represented  in  North  America,  by  only  a  single  genua, 
Pyranga,  they  abound  in  species  and  individuals  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  both  continents.  More  than  three  hundred  species  are 
recognized  by  late  authorities,  and  these  are  ranged  under  some 
sixty  or  seventy  of  the  genera  of  modern  systematists,  or  sched- 
ule-draughters.  These  birds  are  famed  for  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  their  coloration,  being  among  those  most  frequently 
exhibited  in  the  show-cases  of  the  bird-stuffers  and  milliners, 
as  well  as  on  the  head-wear  of  fashionable  ladies,  who  have 
degenerated  into  walking  advertisements  of  wretched  taxi- 
dermy in  their  rage  for  barbaric  ornamentation  of  their  persons. 
The  style  used  to  be  to  wear  plumes  selected  either  for  their 
beauty  of  coloration  or  their  gracefulness  of  shape ;  but  the 
itch  of  savagery  has  broken  out  with  aggravated  symptoms,  to 
be  appeased  with  nothing  short  of  an  ornithological  museum.  I 
once  counted  the  feathers  of  no  fewer  than  fifteen  different 
kinds  of  birds  on  the  dress  of  an  Indian  squaw ;  but  then  her 
alleged  husband  had  one  necklace  of  grizzly-bear  claws  and 
another  of  human  finger-tips ;  and  circumstances  alter  cases, 
you  know.  It  seemed  to  me  less  singular  than  the  case  of 
another  woman  whom  I  examined  with  some  care  shortly  after- 
ward, on  whose  bosom  rested  a  gilt  tipped  tigers-claw,  from 
whose  ears  depended  two  claws  of  the  same  animal,  in  whoso 
hair  nestled  the  greater  part  of  the  external  anatomy  of  tho 
bird  known  as  the  shitepoke,  and  to  whose  loins  a  live  poodle- 
dog  was  tied  by  a  long  blue  string.  Such  a  toilet,  I  think, 
would  be  still  more  effective  with  the  rouge  and  lily-white  in 
streaks  instead  of  layers,  and  a  fish-bone  through  the  nose. 

348 
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It  is  not  that  Tanagers  are  not  highly  ornamental,  but  that 
they  are  sometimes  out  of  place. — I  have  already  remarked 
(p.  196)  npon  the  intimacy  of  relationship  between  these  birds 
and  the  Sylvicolidce  and  Fringillidce,  and  I  know  of  no  charac- 
ters whereby  a  family  Tanagridw  can  be  distinguished  from 
these  and  one  or  two  other  recognized  families  of  nine-prima- 
ried  Oscines.  Tanagers  ordinarily  lack  the  truly  conic  shape 
of  the  bill  and  angulation  of  the  commissure  so  often  seen  in 
Fringillidce  ;  but  in  both  families  the  form  of  bill  is  endlessly 
varied.  The  bill  is  usually  stouter  and  more  conoidal  than  it 
is  in  the  Sylvicolidce^  but  the  exceptions  to  any  such  assumed 
rale  are  too  numerous  to  warrant  its  recogition  as  a  means  of 
diagnosis.  The  wings,  tail,  and  feet  offer  nothing  distinctive ; 
there  are  nine  primaries,  twelve  rectrices,  and  a  thoroughly 
Oscine  structure  of  the  tarsal  envelope  in  both  of  the  reputed 
families,  while  the  proportionate  lengths  and  details  of  shape 
of  these  members  are  distinctive  of  neither  group. 

The  North  American  representative  of  the  family,  Pyranga,  is 
easily  distinguished  from  any  other  genus  of  this  country,  how- 
ever the  case  may  be  inside  its  own  family  ranks. 

A  beautiful  Tanager  of  the  genus  Euphonia  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  United  States,  but  on  insufficient  evidence  of  its  actual 
occurrence  over  our  border.  It  was  originally  described  by  the 
Prince  Bonaparte  as  a  bird  of  Mexico,  and  shortly  afterward 
figured  by  J.  P.  Oiraud  as  one  of  bis  sixteen  new  species  of 
birds  of  "Texas".  We  are  likely  to  bear  of  it  again,  however, 
at  any  moment,  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  valley  of  the  Lower 
Bio  Grande  or  that  of  the  Lower  Colorado.* 

*Enptioiila  eletrmntlMlina,— Costastlal  Tanayer. 

Plprm  elcgMtSnlMt  Bp.  PZS.  1837,113  (Mexico). 

Issfeoala  elegftatlttlHft,  Gray,  "G.  of  B.  — ,  App.  17  ".-Com.  Pr.  Phil*.  Acad,  i v.  1848, 

90  (Xalapa).— Bel  "Contr.  Orn.  1851, 83  ".—Bd,  Rep.  Gnat  Salt  Lake,  1859,  330.— Scl. 

PZS.  1859, 06.-AL  PZS.  1858. 979  (synonyms,  &©.).— Set  PZS.  1858, 303  (La  Parada).— 

Bd.  SNA.  1856,  304 ;  ed.  of  1800,  Atlas,  pL  71,  t  -.—Set  PZ&  1850, 364, 378.— 8.  <t  & 

IMa,  1859, 16.— Gab.  J.  1 0. 1860, 331  (Costa  Rica).— A*.  Cat  AB.  1961, 56.— Lawr.  Ann. 

Lye  N.  Y.  Ix.  1868, 98  (Costa  Rica).- Scl  PZ8.  1870, 185  (Veragoa).— Orton,  Am.  Nat. 

It.  1871, 714. 
Blphoia  elefABtlMlma,  Bp.  C A.  1 1850, 939.— 6fe6.  NomencL  A  v.  1874, 135. 
KipfcOttta  CBlesttl,  Im$.  Rev.  ZooL  1639,  49.— 2>uou«,  "Esq.  Oraith.  1850,  pi.  14"  (others 

quote  "pL  8"). 
Afin-Cftffti  Maaakla,  Plpm  galericalfttft,  Oiraud,  Sixt  Sp.  Tex.  B.  1841,  not  paged, 

folio  21,  n.  10.  pL  5,  £9. 

Hab.— Mexico  and  Central  American  Said  to  have  occurred  in  Southern 
Texas  and  near  San  Francisco,  CaL 
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Genu*  PYEAHGA  Vieillot 

Tanagra,  In  part,  of  early  anthora 

Plraafa,  ViriBot,  OAa  L 1807,  p.  It.— Gray,  Handlist,  iL  1870, 00,  n.  1731. 

Pyraaga,  YieSOot,  "Analyse,  1816,38".— T.  Gal.  OU.  i.  1834,  111.-**  P^S.  1856,  121- 

ALBXA.  1858,300.— B.  £.<*£.  NAB.  i.  1874, 438. 
PhCtBltOlia,  Su>.  Class.  B.  IL  1837, 884, 
PIUUlSOMa,  Bp. 
PhOeBlCMOH*,  Oab.  "Aicb.fl2ratiirg.xiii.  1847, 316"  s  MnaHeln.i.1850,84. 

Chars. — Bill  stoat,  turgid,  conoidal,  usually  notched  at  the 
tip,  and  with  one  or  more  denticulations  of  the  cutting  edge  of 
the  upper  mandible  near  the  middle  of  the  commissure.  Eictal 
bristles  well  developed.  Nostrils  basal,  the  frontal  anti© 
reaching  them.  Wings  lengthened  and  pointed,  the  first  four 
feathers  subequal  and  longest.  Tail  moderate  in  length,  shorter 
than  the  wings,  slightly  forked,  but  nearly  even.  Tarsus  not 
longer  than  the  middle  toe ;  lateral  toes  about  equal,  the  outer 
coherent  with  the  middle  by  nearly  all  of  the  length  of  its  basal 
joint  Sexes  more  or  less  unlike  in  color ;  red  usually  prevail- 
ing in  the  male  sex.  Habits  migratory,  insectivorous,  arboreal ; 
voice  not  musical.    Eggs  spotted  (as  far  as  known). 

Four  species  of  this  beautiful  genus  inhabit  the  United  States, 
three  of  them  representing  as  many  of  the  sections  into  which  the 
genus  is  divisible  according  to  pattern  of  coloration.  Numerous 
others  are  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  These  birds 
have  been  specially  studied  of  late  by  Mr.  Robert  Bidgway,*  who 
has  analyzed  their  characters — more  particularly  those  of  the 
group  which  includes  P.  cestiva— with  his  usual  discrimination. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  these  birds  is  the  Scarlet  Tauager, 
Pyrangarvbra^  whose  en  crimsoned  body,  contrasting  with  wings 

*  Oo  the  Uniformly  Bed  8peoies  of  Pyranga,  with  Description  of  a  New  North 
American  Species  or  Variety  [ooqperi].  <  Proo.  Acad.  Nat.  8oi.  Phila.  Jane, 
1869,  pp.  129-133.  See  also  the  excellent  schedule  of  the  whole  genus,  by 
the  same  talented  writer,  in  the  History  of  North  American  Birds,  toI.  i.  pp. 
432,  435  (1874). 

t  Pyranga  rnbrav- Scarlet  Tanager. 

Tanagra  rubra,  L.  8S.L nee,3l4,n.3  (from  OardinaUs eanadsntit  Briss.iiL48,pL*£5).~ 
Bodd.  TabL  PR.  1783, 10,  pi.  156,  £  l.-Gm.  SK.  L  pt  it  1788, 889,  n.  X—LoUl  IO.  L  1790, 
490,  n.  3.— An*  SN.  L  1806,  645.— W0».  AO.  ii.  1810, 48,  pL  11, 1 3, 4.—Bp.  Joan.  Phil*. 
Aoad.  It.  1884,  53.— Bp.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ii.  1888,  105.— Fox,  Newa  Mas.  1887, 158.- 
Leu.  Tr.  Orn.  1831, 465.— Kutt  Man.  L 1838, 465.— Aud.  OR  It.  1838, 388,  pi  354,  £3.4.- 
Ptab.  Bep.  Orn.  Maw.  1639,  319.— ftomjw.  Vermont*  1853,  App.  84.— JBaod,  Pr.FkU*. 
Acad.  vL  1853. 400. 

Pyraiffa  IHbra,  V.  "OAS.  i.  1807,  p.  iv.  pL  1,  f.  18  (oead)".—&  *  B.  FBA.  iL  1831,  813, 
flg.-Jonf.  ed.  Wila  i. 1838,  WL—Bp.  CQL.  1838, 35.-Z)'Or6.  Ota  Cuba,  1839, 78.-A«* 
8yn.  1839, 136.— Aud.  B.  Amer.  11L  1641,  886,  pL  809.-<7otN,  B.  Jam.  1847,  835.-0*. 
BLL  1844,135.— JBp.CA.  1.1850, 841.— Woedh.  Rep.  ZafiiB.  1853,  88.— Hoy,  Pr.  Phila 
Acad.  vi.  1853, 383  (Wisconsin).- JEsnafa.  Tr.  Illinois  Agrie.  Soo.  L 1855, 565—PNtta. 
ibid.  605.— ScL  PZ&  1855,  156  (Bogota) ;  1856,  183  (synonymy,  AO.-PWn.  Pr.  Est. 
Inst  i  1856, 818.- Haym.  Pr.  Phila  Acad.  TiiL  1856, 898  (Indiana).— Maxim.  J.  1 0.  vL 
1858,  870^-AeC.  PZa  1858,  73  (Rio  Nspo,  Ecuador).-Bd.  BNA.  1858,  30.-WiK* 
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and  tail  as  black  as  night,  makes  him  only  too  conspicuous  an 
object,  the  never-failing  bait  to  the  greed  of  the  mere  collector 

Smiths.  Bep.  far  1858, 1830, 983  (Nova  Scotia).— MarUnt,  J.  f.  0. 1859, 815  (Bermudas).— 
Brew.  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  vii.  i860,  307  (Cuba).— Barn.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1800,  1881, 436. - 
Later.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  vii.  1861,  331  (New  Granada).— OundL  J.  f.  0. 1861,  328.— Sd. 
CAR  1862, 80  (Bogota).— Verr.  Pr.  Eos.  Inst  ilL  1862,  14&— AlfrrecAt,  J.  f.  0. 1662, 197 
(Jamaica).— Tayl  Ibis,  iy.  1862,  128  (Florida).— Boardm.  Pr.  Boat  Hoc  is.  1862,  125 
(Maine).— March,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xv.  1863,  296  (Jamaica).— Sd  PZS.  1864,  350 
(Panama).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iv.  1864,  65.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1864,  1865,  438 
(Missouri).— .Drew.  Ibis,  2d  ser.  L 1865* 479  (El  Paso,  Tex  ).—McIher.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  ▼. 
1866,  86  (Canada  West).— Lawr.  Ann.  Lye.  IT.  Y.  viiL  1866,  286;  ix.  1868,  99  (Costa 
Rka).— Oouee,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1868,  275—  Const,  Pr.  Boat  Soc  xii.  1868, 113  (Sooth 
Carolina).— Jadteen,  Am.  Nat  ii.  1868, 490.— Sumieh.  Mem.  Boot  Soc  i.  I860, 550  (Vera 
Cms).— *.  Fronts.  J.  f.  a  I860,  229  (Costa  Rica).— Turnb.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  26 ;  Phila.  ed. 
19— «aio.  PZS.  1870,  187  (Veragna).— Bruhin,  ZooL  Gart  1871,  17  (Wisoonsin)— 
lWppe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  vi  1871, 117  (Minnesota).— Soto.  Ibis,  3d  ser.  li.  1872,  316  (Chon- 
talea).— OundL.  J.  £  a  1872,  421  (Cnba).— Mayn.  Pr.  Boot  Soo.  xiv.  1872,  370. -Scott, 
Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xv.  1872,  223.— Oouet,  Key,  1872,  111.— Alton,  Ball.  MCZ.  iii  1872,  175 
(Eastern  Kansas).— Snow,  B.  Kane.  1873,  3.— TWppe,  Pr.  Bost  Soo.  xv.  1873,  235— 
Packard,  Am.  Nat  viiL  1874,  271— Oouet,  BNW.  1874,  82— A  B.dR.  NAB.  L  1874, 
435,  pL  20,  £  7, 8— Brew.  Pr.  Bost  800.  xvii.  1875, 441.-0enCry,  Llfe-Hist  i  1876, 177.- 
Merr.  Trans.  Conn.  Acad.  iv.  1877, 27.— Minot,  B.  N.  EngL  1877, 134. 

Mraiga  rabn*  Grow,  Handlist,  U.  1870, 60,  n.  683& 

Pyrongm  rubra,  BruMn,  ZooL  Gart  xii.  1872,221. 

PacitsoHa  rubra,  Sw.  Class.  B.  li.  1837, 284. 

noenlCMOBia  rubra,  Oab.  MH.  i.  1850, 24— OundL  J.  f.  0. 1855, 477  j  1861, 409  (Cuba). 

PaotBleoaona  rnbrvm,  QUb.  Nomenc  Av.  ill  1876, 110. 

f Tsaagrs  ollvscea,  Qn%.  8N.  i.  1788,  889,  n.  6  (in  part,  perhaps.  Based  on  the  Olivet  of 
Buff  iv.269,  and  the  OHee  Tanager  of  Lath.  Syn.  ii.  pt  L  216,  n.  4,  and  Penn.  AZ.  ii. 
17bSk  369,  n.  238.    "  Cayenne  and  New  York  "). 

Pyrmiga  erythremias,  V.  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  2d  ed.  xxviiL  1819, 293. 

Pyrssga  etytaroBelas,  V.  Enoy.  Moth.  iL  1823, 800. 

Cardinal  de  Canada,  Cardualls  caMdensls,  Brite.  Orn.  ill  1760, 48,  pL  2,  f.  5  (sole  basis 
of  Tanagra  rubra  L.). 

Tamgara  in  Canada,  Buff.  "  vii.350";  PE.  156,  I  1— £«*.  Man.  L  1828,  164.  [Compare 
PE.  127,11.) 

Scarlet  Sparrow,  JEdw.  pL  343. 

lei  Tanager,  Lath.  Syn.  ii.  pt  L 1763, 217,  n.  3. 

Canada  Tanager,  Penn.  AZ.  li.  1785, 369,  n.  237. 

?  0U? e  Tanager,  Lath.  Syn.  it  pt  i.  1783, 218,  n.  4.— Penn.  AZ.  U.  1765,  369,  n.  238.    <"  New 

York."   A  basis  of  T.  dwaeea  Gm.  $  may  be  9  of  this  or  T.  <astfoe.) 
Pyraign  ronge  et  nolr,  f.Lc  1823.— D'Oro.  1.  0. 
Scarlet  Black-winged  Tanager,  &  d  B.  L  o. 
Scarlet  Tanager  or  Black-winged  Bed-bird,  Aud.  Lc. 
Taagara  ecarlate,  Le  Maine,  Oia.  Canad.  1861, 278. 

Hab.— Eastern  Provinoe  of  North  America,  striotly.  United  States  and 
adjoining  border  of  the  British  Provinces  (Lake  Huron,  lat  49°  N. — not  59°, 
as  misprinted  in  my  BNW.).  West  to  the  borders  of  the  Plains  (Kansas 
and  Indian  Territory;  El  Paso,  Heermann).  Cnba.  Jamaica.  Mexico.  Cen- 
tral America  and  Sonth  America  to  Ecuador.  Breeds  throughout  its  United 
States  range.    Winters  extralimital.    Not  common  north  of  Massachusetts. 

Note— There  la  a  hitch  in  the  nomenclature  of  oar  two  Eastern  Tanagers,  if  we  moat 
take  Linmnna  at  1758.  He  applied  the  name  rubra  to  each  of  them  in  1766,  calling  the 
Scarlet  Tanager  Tanagra  rubra  on  p.  314,  and  the  Snmmer  Bedbird  Mutdeapa  rubra  on 
p.  326.  Thia  would  leave  the  term  rubra  as  it  stands  now,  for  the  Scarlet  Tanager  j  hot 
he  had  before  called  the  Snmmer  Bedbird  FringiOa  rubra,  in  1758,  p.  181.  In  strictness, 
therefore,  the  name  rubra  should  stand  in  place  of  cestiva,  for  the  Snmmer  Redbird.  But 
this  is  a  case  in  which  it  seema  desirable  to  relax  the  stringency  of  a  rule  which,  if  here 
put  in  force,  would  result  in  a  oonfusing  ohange  of  nomenclature. 
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and  dealer  in  bird-skins.  I  hold  this  bird  in  particular,  almost 
superstitious,  recollection,  as  the  very  first  of  all  the  feathered 
tribe  to  stir  within  me  those  emotions  that  have  never  ceased 
to  stimulate  and  gratify  my  love  for  birds.  More  years  have 
passed  than  I  care  to  remember  since  a  little  child  was  strolling 
through  an  orchard  one  bright  morning  in  June,  filled  with 
mute  wonder  at  beauties  felt,  but  neither  questioned  nor  under- 
stood. A  shout  from  an  older  companion — u  There  goes  a 
Scarlet  Tanagcr!" — and  the  child  was  straining  eager,  wistful 
eyes  after  something  that  had  flashed  upon  his  senses  for  a  mo- 
ment as  if  from  another  world,  it  seemed  so  bright,  so  beauti- 
ful, so  strange.  "What  is  a  Scarlet  Tanagerf  mused  the 
child,  whose  consciousness  had  flown  with  the  wonderful  appa- 
rition on  wings  of  ecstasy ;  but  the  bees  hummed  on,  the  scent 
of  flowers  floated  by,  the  sunbeam  passed  across  the  green- 
sward, and  there  was  no  reply — nothing  but  the  echo  of  a  mate 
appeal  to  Nature,  stirring  the  very  depths  with  an  inward  thrilL 
That  night  the  vision  came  again  in  dreamland,  where  the 
strangest  things  are  truest  and  known  the  best ;  the  child 
was  startled  by  a  ball  of  fire,  and  fanned  to  rest  again  by  a 
sable  wing.  The  wax  was  soft  then,  and  the  impress  grew  in- 
delible. Nor  would  I  blur  it  if  I  could— not  though  the  flight 
of  years  has  borne  sad  answers  to  reiterated  questionings— not 
though  the  wings  of  hope  are  tipped  with  lead  and  brush 
the  very  earth,  instead  of  soaring  in  scented  sunlight    .  . . 

The  Summer  Bed  bird,  Pyranga  cestiva,  though  chiefly  East- 
ern in  its  distribution  within  the  United  States,  is  represented 
in  the  Colorado  Basin  by  a  variety  recently  discriminated  by 
Mr.  Bidgway ;  and  the  same  region  affords  two  other  species  of 
this  brilliant  genus,  the  histories  of  which  I  hope  to  give  with 
precision  and  sufficient  detail. 

Western  Summer  Redbird 

Pjnwnffa  wemtkwm  eooport 

A.  CBttVM 

FringlllA  rubra !,  L.  8N.  i.  lOtfa  ed.  1758, 181,  n.  13  (from  Cates.  L  66). 

M nSClcapft  rnbm,  L.  SN.  L  19th  ed.  1766, 398,  n.  8  (Catci.  i.  56 ;  Edw.  63,  pi  939, 1  9 ;  Bri» 

1L439). 
Tantfm  MtlTA  \or  MStlYft],  Gm.  SN.  i.  1788, 889,  n.  25,-Xott.  10.  U.  1790, 422,  iL7.-INift 

SK.  L 1806, 545.— WUt .  AO.  i.  95,  pL  6,  f.  3.— Bp.  Journ.  Phfla.  Acad.  1894, 51- Bp.  Abb. 

Lyo.lT.Y.ai896,105.-£fc*t  "Proia.Vers.Mex.V8g.  1830,9";  J.  1 0. 1883, 56.-51*. 

Man.!.  1839, 469.— And.  OB.  I  1831,  939;  v.  1839, 518 1  pL  44_ Jtad,  Pr.  Phfla.  Acad. 

Ti.  1853, 400.— <?©##*,  Alabama,  1859,  36. 
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Pyralga  MtiTA  [or  aeStiTa],  V.  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  2d  ed.  xxvlil.  1819,  991 ;  Ency.  M6th.  li 
1883,  199.— Bp.  PZS.  1837,  117  (Guatemala).-*?.  CGL.  1838,  35.— D' Orb.  Oi*  Cuba, 
1630,  76.— Aud.  Syn.  1839,  136.— Aud.  BA.  liL  1841, 822,  pL  908.— Lindey,  Am.  Joarn.  8d. 
xhv.  1843, 961  (Connecticut).— Cast.  Pr.  Phil*  Acad.  It.  1648,  90  (Xalapa).— Bp.  CA. 
L  1850,  941  (include*  hepatiea).— Burnett,  Pr.  Boot  800.  It.  1851,  U6.—WaiUs,  Bep. 
Missis.  1854, 319.— SeL  PZS.  1855, 156  (Bogota).— JTsnnfa.  Tr.  Illinois  Agric  Soc  L 1855, 
585.— Prattm,  ibid.  605.— Putn.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  L  1856,  224.-5*  PZS.  1856,  193  (syno- 
nymy, &e.) ;  149  (Cbirlqni) ;  303  (Cordova) ;  1858, 73  (Ecuador) ;  358  (Honduras) ;  1859, 
364  (Xalapa) ?  377  (Oazaca).— Bd\  BNA.  1858,  301.-5.  <e  8.  Ibis,  L  1859,  15  (Guate- 
mala).—Kartell*,  J.  I  O.  1859,  915  (Bermudas).— A&  PZ&  I860,  65  (PallaUnga) ;  993 
(Esmereldas).— Taylor,  Ibls.il.  I860,  111  (Honduras)  —Cow.  Pr.  Phils.  Acad.  xii.  1800, 
140  (Isthmus  Darien).— Brme.  Pr.  Boat  See.  vii.  1860, 307  (Cuba).— GundL  J.  f.  0. 1861, 
398  (Cuba).— Later.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  vii.  1861,  997  (New  Granada).— 8cL  CAB.  1861, 
80.— Barn.  Smiths.  Bep.  for  1860,  1861,  436  (Pennsylvania).— Cbuat  <£  PrenL  Smiths. 
Bep.  for  1861, 1869,  409.— 8eL  PZS.  1864, 350  (Panama).— AUen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iv.  1864, 
SL—Hoy,  Smiths.  Bep.  for  1864,  1865,  438  (Missouri).— Breu.  Ibis,  2d  ser.  L  1865,  479 
(San  Antonio).— Law.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viil.  1865, 175  (Chiriqui) ;  viiL  1866, 986  (New 
York).— Set  PZ&  1867, 139  (Yeragua)  5  978  (Mosquito  Coast).— Lawr.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y. 
ix.  1868, 99  (Costa  Rica).— Coast,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  xiL  1868, 113  (South  Carolina).— Crass, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1868,  975  (New  England).— Butch.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xx.  1868,  149 
(Laredo,  Tex.).— AOm,  Am.  Nat  iiL  1869,  518.— Bidgv.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xxi.  1869, 130 
(critical;  "N.  to  Nova  Scotia").— r.  FranU.  J.  t  O.  1869,  999  (Costa  Rica).-lWno. 
BE. Pa.  1869, 26  ;  Phila.  ed.  19.— Coop.  Am.  Nat  iiL  1869,  478  —  Sumich.  Mem.  Bost 
80c  L 1869, 548  (Vera  Cms)  — Mayn.  Guide,  1870,  109  (Massachusetts).— 8.  4  8.  PZS. 
1870,  836  (Honduras).— 8alv.  PZ&  1870,  187  (Yeragua).— Abbott,  Am.  Nat  iv.  1870. 
536.— AOm,  Am.  Nat  iv.  1870, 56.— Cbues,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  xxiii.  1871, 91  (North  Oaro- 
Hna).-  Wyatt,  Ibis,  3d  ser.  L  1871,  396  (Colombia).— Gundl  J.  f.  0. 1879, 491  (Cuba).— 
SeeO,  Pr.Bost  800.  xv.  1879,  993.— Salv.  Ibis,  3d  ser.  VL 1879,  316  (Chontales).— Owes, 
Key,  1879,  111,  fig.  52*.  pL  9, 1 19, 90.— Snow,  B.  Kans.  1873,  5.—Ridgv>.  Am.  Nat  vii. 
1873, 199 ;  viiL  1874, 801.— Jfsrr.  Am.  Nat  viii.  1874, 87.— Oouet,  BNW.  1874, 89.— Jfsrr. 
Trans.  Conn.  Acad.  iv.  1877, 97  (Connecticut  and  Bhode  Island).— MeOauUy,  Bull.  IT.  S. 
GeoL  Surv.  iiL  1877,  669  (Wolf  and  Canadian  Rivers,  Texas),— Minot,  B.  N.  BngL 
1877,136. 

Pyraaga  MattTft  var.  aesttva,  B.B.  <f  12.  NAB.  xviL  1875, 441,  pi  20,  £  5, 6. 

Ptranga  estiva,  Gray,  Handlist  iL  1870, 60,  n.  6636. 

PaoeatftOBM  aestlva,  But.  Class.  B.  ii  1837, 984.— Coo.  J.  £  O.  I860, 399  (Costa  Rica). 

PboeaicotOMa  aeetlva,  Cob.  Mus.  Hein.  L  1850,  95.— Oundl  J.  t.  O.  1855, 477  (Cuba) ;  1861, 
409  (Cuba). 

Paeesleoeoaui  acstlrma,  Gieb.  NomeneL  Av.  iiL  1876, 109. 

Taaagra  mite,  Sparrm.  "MuaCarla.  178-,  pL94". 

Tuagra  ceceiBea,  Bodd.  Tabl.  PR  1783, 46  (name  based  on  PE.  741). 

Pyralga  eoettiea,  Gray,  ••  G.  of  B.  iL  184-,  363  ". 

LfOla  vlrglaicft,  Gm.  8N.  i.  1788,  849,  n.  58  (based  on  the  YdUno-bOicd  Grosbeak  of  Lath, 
and  Penn.,  male  changing).— Daudin,  Tr.  Orn.  &  1800, 383.— Tart.  8N.  L 1806, 518. 

Taaagra  sataslMlpeasis,  Cm.  SN.  L  1788, 889,  n.  93  (based  on  Buff.  '•  iv.  959  " ;  PE.  741).— 
Tart.  SN.  L  1806,  545.— LichL  ■•  Vers.  DoubL  30  ".— Brehtn,  Hdbh.  Stub.  u.  HausvSg. 
1839,399. 

Pyraaga  ■tsatsipeaslft,  Maxim.  J.  f.  a  1858, 979. 

Taaagra  variegrata,  Lath.  10.  iL  1790, 491,  n.  6  (male  changing). 

Merala  amarUaaaiea,  Bartr.  Trav.  Fla.  1791, 990  bis. 

f  Pyraaga  llvlda,  But.  "  Philos.  Mag.  i.  1837, 438,  n.  70  "  (/Ids  Gray  and  Cabanls). 

Suuaer  Bedell*,  Bdv.  "  Gl.  — ,  60,  ohap.  99,  pL  939,  f.  9  ".—And  of  authors. 

Burner  Reel-bird,  Mnsrieaa*  rubra,  Oatesby,  Car.  L 1771, 56,  pL  56. 

Gebe-Heacfce  rouge  ie  la  Caroline,  Musdcapa  Carolineasls  rabra,  Brim.  Orn.  iL  1760, 
439.    (Quotes  Fringitta  rubra  Klein.  Av.  97,  n.  9.) 

Taagara  dm  Mlatlaslpl,  Bug.  "iv.  959";  or,  "v.  63";  or,  "viL353"  (PE.741). 

Misstsslpt  Tanager,  Lath.  Syn.  il.  pt  L 1783, 218,  n.  5. 

Svmaer  Taaager,  Perm.  AZ.  iL  1785, 369,  n.  936. 

Yellow.belllea  Grosbeak,  Lath.  Syn.ii.pt  L  1783, 195,  n.99.— Pmn.  AZ.iL  1785,  351,  n.215, 

Variegated  Tanager,  Lath.  Syn.  ii.  pt  L 1783, 919,  n.  5,  pL  46. 

J3  B  O 
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RH  Bird,  Carver,  Tnv.  ed.  of  1796,  319. 

Pyrang a  pong e,  F.  L  a— 2>  Orb.  L  c. 

M  Isslssiplmerle,  Bream,  L  o. 

Tsngara  vermilion,  Le  Maine,  (Me.  Canad.  1681, 280. 

Hab.— Eastern  Province  of  the  United  8tates.  West  only  to  Kansas,  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  Texas,  being  replaced  beyond  by  var.  cooperi.  North 
regularly  to  the  Connecticut  Valley  (Xiitafey,  Merriam),  casually  to  Massa- 
chusetts (Jillson,  as  quoted  by  various  authors),  and  even  Nova  Scotia  (curt. 
Bidgway,  spec,  in  Nat.  Mus  ).  Cuba.  Jamaica.  Eastern  Mexico.  Central 
America,  aud  South  America  to  Ecuador  and  Peru.  Breeds  throughout  its 
United  States  range.    Winters  wholly  extralimitaL, 

o.  cooperi 

Pyranga  CStlva,  t  Woodk.  B*p.  Znfii  R.  1853, 88  (probably,  in  part  at  boat).— 9  Henry,  Pr. 

Phila.  Acad.  viL  1853, 318  (New  Mexioo) ;  xi.  1850,  108  (New  Mexioo).— Coop.  Pr.  CiL 

Acad.  1861, 183  (Arizona).— Oouee,  Ibis,  2d  ser.  L  1865, 150  (New  Mexico).— Oowte,  Pr. 

CaL  Acad.  xviiL  1888, 71  (Arisona,  in  part). 
Pyranga  hepatlea,  Oouee,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  xviii.  1886, 71  (exol.  syne.    In  part    Intended 

for  true  hepaHea,  bat  wrongly  inoladee  the  type-specimens  of  var.  cooperi). 
Pyranga  cooperi,  Rfdgw.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  xxi.  I860,  130,  fig.  (New  Mexico  and  Southern 

Rocky  Mountain*).— Coop.  B.  CaL  L 1870, 142. 
Piranga  cooperi,  Cray,  Handlist,  ii.  1870, 81,  n.  6847. 
Pyranga  astlva  var.  eooporll,  Oouee,  Key,  1673,  ill.  fig.  59  6. 
Pyranga  axtlva  a.  cooperi,  Oouee,  BNW.  1874, 88. 
Pyranga  axtlva  var.  cooperi,  B.B.dkR.  NAB.  L 1874, 444,  pi  SO,  f.  1,  %—Hcn*K  Rep.  Ora. 

Specs.  1874,  60  (Colorado) ;  108  (Arisona).— Hem h.  List  B.  Axis.  1875,  157.— Hauk. 

Zool.  Expi  W.  100  Merid.  "  1875  "  =  1876, 830,  pla.  8  ((f)  and  3  ( $). 

Hab. — Southern  portion  of  the  Middle  Province  of  the  United  States,  and 
southward  through  Western  Mexioo. 

Oh.  sp. —  6*  Rubra,  dorso  aliquantulum  obscuriore,  remigtiw 
intus  fuscis.  9  Flavo-olivavea,  subtus  ochraceo-flavay  remigibus 
intus  fuscis.  6  9  Major  P.  cestivd,  rostra  robustiore,  alts  cauda- 
que  longioribus. 

<? ,  adult :  Red,  moro  rosy  or  more  vermilion  according  to  age,  season,  or 
vigor,  paler  below  than  above,  the  back  rather  darker  than  the  head.  Tail- 
feathers  about  like  the  back.  Inner  webs  of  the  wing-quills  and  ends  of 
the  longer  ones  fuscous.  Rather  larger  than  typical  ojtttca,  the  wings  and 
tail  longer,  the  bill  rather  larger  and  inclining  to  he  of  a  darker  color. 
Length,  8-8};  extent,  13-13*;  wing  about  4;  tail  about  3f ;  bill,  H; 
tarsus,  £. 

$ ,  adult :  Yellowish-olive  above,  buffy-yellow  below ;  tail  nearly  like  the 
back ;  wings  fuscous,  edged  with  the  color  of  the  back.  Rather  less  than 
the  male. 

The  young  male  resembles  the  female.  Males  changing  are  irregularly 
patched  with  the  colors  of  the  two  sexes. 

This  form  is  extremely  near  true  ceetiva,  and  some  of  the  diagnoses  which 
have  been  prepared  seem  to  rather  force  the  distinguishing  marks.  These 
consist  in  the  rather  superior  Bize,  seen  chiefly  in  the  dimensions  of  length 
and  extent,  the  tail  being  on  an  average  about  half  an  inch  longer  than  that 
of  P.  <z»Uva,  and  the  wing  differing  not  quite  so  much.  The  bill  is  rather 
larger,  and  especially  longer,  nearly  or  quite  equalling  the  length  of  toe 
tarsus,  instead  of  decidedly  less.  Specimens  from  Texas  and  Middle  Mexioo 
are  conceded  to  be  intermediate. 
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COOPER'S  Tanager  had  been  noticed  by  several  observers 
who  considered  it  identical  with  the  common  Summer, 
Kedbird,  before  its  peculiarities  were  pointed  oat  by  Mr.  Ridg- 
way.  The  basis  of  his  original  description  was  a  pair  of  adult 
birds,  male  and  female,  which  I  collected  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
near  Albuquerqne,  in  June,  1864 :  and  from  the  same  specimens 
thehaudsome  plates  which  illustrate  Mr.  Henshaw's  report  above 
quoted  were  prepared.  Dr.  Oooper  had  previously  foand  the 
bird  to  be  u quite  common"  at  Fort  Mojave  after  the  latter  part 
of  April,  among  the  tall  cotton  woods  along  the  Colorado  River. 
It  bas  also  been  noticed  in  Arizona  by  Mr.  Henshaw,  who  found 
it  on  the  Gila  River,  and  among  the  San  Francisco  Mountains. 
The  bird  unquestionably  breeds  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
and  in  fact  these  Territories  represent  nearly  its  northern  limit ; 
Mr.  Henshaw,  however,  records  a  specimeu  procured  at  Denver, 
Colorado.  Southward,  the  bird  is  said  to  extend  along  the  west 
coast  of  Mexico  to  Golima.  The  notes  that  we  possess  respect- 
ing its  habits  are  fragmentary ;  and,  as  far  as  they  go,  indicate 
no  difference  in  such  regard  from  the  ordinary  Summer 
Bedbird. 

The  Hepatic  Tanager 

Pjranant  hepatlea 

Pynug*  Hfattoa,  Sw.  "Philos.  Hag.  L  1887,  438,  n.  71  "—Sol.  PZS.  1856, 184  (lynonymy, 
Ac.) ;  1857,  213  (Oriaaba) ;  1858,  303  (Panda) ;  1859,  364  (Xalapa) ;  377  (Oaxaoa)— 
Bd.  SNA.  1858, 308 ;  atlas  to  ed.  of  1860,  pi.  —.-Kenn.  PRRR  x.  1859,  Whipple's  Route, 
Birds,  30,  pi  31  (San  Francisco  Mountains,  Arizona).— Henry,  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  1859, 
106  (New  Mexico).— A  <ft  8.  Ibis,  1859,  15  (Guatemala).— &!.  PZS.  1864,  173  (City  of 
Mexico).— Ooues,  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  1866,  71  (Fort  Whipple,  Arizona.  In  part ;  in- 
eludes  eooperi).—8tUv.  PZS.  1867, 139  (Yeragna).— Ridgv>.  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  1869,  133 
(monograpbio).— Ooop.  B.  Cal.  L  1870,  144,  figs.— Coves,  Key,  1873,  113,  flg.  53.— Brew. 
Pr.  Boat  So*  xvL  1873,  108  (eggsf).-JJ.  B.  <ft  R.  NAB.  1.  1874,  440,  pi.  20,  f.  9, 10 ;  ill. 
1874,  508  (eggaf).— Benth.  Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874,  108  (Southern  Ariaona).— flmaV 
Ual  B.  Aria.  1875, 157.— Hensh.  Zool.  SxpL  W.  100  Merid.  "  1875  "  =  1676, 837. 

Piraiga  hepatic*,  Qray%  Handlist,  ii  1870, 60,  n.  6838. 

Fkeealcosom*  heaatlca,  Oab.  Mas.  Hein.  L 1850, 25. 

PaeealCMOaaa  heaatlewa,  Oieb.  Nomend  At.  lit  1876, 110. 

Pyraaga  aiane»  Woodh.  Rep.  Zofti  R.  1853,  88  (San  Frandaoo  Mountains,  Ariaona  j  first 
introduced  to  IT.  S.  fauna,    Not  of  authors). 

laaagra  iemtafta,  LiekL  "Mus.  BeroL" 

Urer»e»lor*i  Tanager,  Chop. La. 

Hepatic  Taaager,  Owret,  L  o. 

Hab. — Southern  Booky  Mountain  region  of  the  United  States  (Hew  Mezioo 
and  Arizona).    Southward  through  Mexico  to  Guatemala. 

Oh.  SP. —  6*  9  Rostro  nigroplumbeo,  tomxo  maxillari  dentato. 
i  Dorso  griseO'fusco  rubricate,  pUeo  brunneo-rubro,  alls  caudd- 
que  futcis  rnbro-limbatis ;  infrh  rubra}  lateribus  obscurioribus. 
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?  Griseo  olivacea,  alls  cauddque  fuscis,  pileo,  uropygto,  margin* 
busque  alarum  et  caudce  flavicantiims  ;  infrh  flavican*,  lateraliter 
ob8Curior. 

&,  adult:  Upper  parts  brownish-ashy,  intimately  mixed  with  doll  red; 
top  of  the  head,  npper  tail-coverts,  and  edgings  of  the  wings  and  tail 

brighter  brownish-red.     Inner  webs 
and  ends  of  the  wing-quills  dusky; 
tail-feathers    throughout     decidedly 
tinged  with  red.     Sides  of  the  head 
like  the  back;   edges  of  eyelids  red. 
Below  bright  red,  the  sides  and  flanks 
shaded  with  the  color  of  the  back, 
many  feathers  often  also  with  ashy 
Pro.  45,-Hepatlc  Tanager,  nat  aiie.       8kirtlng.   Bill  and  feet  blackish-plum- 
beous, the  cutting  edge  of  the  upper  mandible  furnished  with  a  tooth  more 
prominent  than  in  most  species.    Length  about  8  inches ;  wing,  4 ;  tail,  3} ; 
bill,  f ;  tarsus,  £. 

$ ,  adult :  Bill  and  feet  as  in  the  £  •  Upper  parts  greenish-olive,  with  an 
ashy-gray  tinge,  the  crown  and  rump  clearer  and  more  yellowish-olive.  Sides 
of  the  head  like  the  back.  Beneath  yellow,  dear  and  nearly  pure  medially, 
shaded  on  the  sides  with  the  color  of  the  back,  sometimes  brightening  almost 
into  orange  on  the  throat.  Quills  and  tail  fuscous,  with  olivaceous-yellow 
edgings,  the  former  darker  than  the  latter. 

Young  £:  Like  the  $;  in  males  changing,  the  characters  of  the  two  sexes 
are  oonfused. 

Very  young :  There  is  an  earlier  streaky  stage,  before  the  assumption  of  a 
plumage  like  that  of  the  female.  The  upper  parts  are  grayish-brown  with 
an  olive  tinge,  the  lower  parts  grayish- white  with  a  yellowish  shade,  both 
everywhere  streaked  with  dusky.  Wings  and  tail  like  those  of  the  adult  $ , 
but  the  former  with  oohraoeous  bands  across  the  ends  of  the  greater  and 
middle  coverts. 

DURING  Gapt.  L.  Sitgreaves's  expedition  down  the  Zufiiand 
Colorado  Rivers — an  excursion  well  known  to  ornitholo- 
gists through  the  important  article  on  birds  which  forms  part 
of  the  published  report — Dr.  S.  W.  Woodhouse  observed  this 
beantiful  Tanager  in  the  San  Francisco  Mountains,  and  secured 
a  full-plumaged  male,  adding  to  the  then  recognized  fanna  of 
the  United  States  a  species  long  before  described  by  Mr.  Swain- 
son  as  a  bird  of  Mexico.  In  1858,  Baird  recorded  a  second 
specimen  from  Fort  Thorn,  New  Mexico ;  and,  in  1866, 1  wrote 
of  the  bird  as  a  summer  resident  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Whip- 
ple, Arizona,  where  it  arrives  during  the  latter  part  of  April. 
In  1874,  Dr.  Brewer  npoke  of  Woodhousefa  original  as  the  only 
specimen  known  at  that  time  to  have  been  found  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  adding,  by  a  still  more  carious  lapse, 
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that  the  species  "probably"  extends  into  the  mountainous  por- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile,  however,  in  1873,  Mr.  Henshaw  had  been  busy 
with  birds  in  Arizona,  and  had  taken  a  female  specimen  at 
Gamp  Apache,  Arizona,  as  noted  by  Mr.  Bidgway  in  the  appen- 
dix of  the  work  last  mentioned.  There  this  Tanager  was  not 
rare;  perhaps  half  a  dozen  individuals  were  seen  in  the  course 
of  one  afternoon,  in  a  grove  of  oaks  that  skirted  some  pine 
woods.  The  birds  were  very  shy,  and  seemed  to  be  gleaning 
insects  amidst  the  foliage  of  the  oaks.  The  following  year, 
when  Mr.  Henshaw  was  again  upon  the  spot,  he  made  the  Tan- 
ager out  to  be  an  abundant  inhabitant  of  the  pineries,  and  his 
observations  represent  nearly  all  that  we  know  of  its  habits. 
At  the  date  of  his  enquiries  into  its  mode  of  life,  July  12,  it  was 
doubtless  nesting;  but  he  was  not  successful,  after  a  long 
search,  in  discovering  the  nest,  though  he  carefully  watched 
the  birds  as  they  moved  about  the  tops  of  the  pines  in  their 
search  for  insects,  occasionally  sallying  out  to  capture  them  on 
the  wing.  He  heard  no  song,  nor  indeed  any  notes  whatever, 
excepting  the  call-note  of  both  sexes,  resembling  a  repetition 
of  the  syllables  chuck,  chuck.  On  the  21st  of  the  same  month, 
young  just  from  the  nest  were  taken,  in  oak  woods  near  Bock 
Canon;  and  the  Tanagers  were  seen  at  short  intervals  along  his 
line  of.  travel  from  Camp  Apache  to  Camp  Crittenden,  near  the 
Mexican  line,  during  the  rest  of  July  and  the  whole  of  August. 
These  Tanagers  showed  affectionate  solicitude  for  their  unfor- 
tunate brood;  after  an  angry  remonstrance  against  his  sum- 
mary proceedings,  during  which  they  flew  close  to  him  amongst 
the  lower  branches,  they  led  the  survivors  tenderly  away  to  a 
place  of  safety.  Some  old  nests  which  Mr.  Henshaw  found  at 
JRock  Canon  closely  resembled  those  of  the  Scarlet  Tanager  in 
their  situation  and  structure,  being  composed  mainly  of  coarse 
rootlets  and  dried  plant-stems,  with  lining  of  similar  but  finer 
materials;  and  the  rather  slight  unsubstantial  fabrics  were 
placed  at  the  end  of  low  horizontal  branches  of  oaks.  During 
the  latter  part  of  August,  the  birds  seemed  to  leave  the  pine 
woods  and  to  become  more  generally  dispersed,  some  among 
the  deciduous  trees  along  the  streams,  but  the  majority  amidst 
groves  of  oaks.  They  all  appeared  to  have  left  for  the  South 
by  the  end  of  September;  but  Mr.  Henshaw  had  improved  the 
occasion  by  securing  some  twenty  specimens. 

The  known  range  of  the  Hepatic  Tanager  in  the  United 
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States  is  lb  as  limited  to  a  small  portion  of  oar  Western  terri- 
tory, in  the  Colorado  Basin,  and  near  the  Mexican  boundary 
line.  In  the  opposite  direction,  the  record  I  have  compiled 
shows  that  the  bird  has  been  found  as  far  south  as  Guatemala, 
and  in  various  Mexican  localities,  as  Orizaba,  Xalapa,  Oaxaca, 
and  elsewhere. 

In  the  Boston  Society's  " Proceedings"  for  May  21, 1873,  p. 
108,  Dr.  Brewer  describes  two  eggs  from  Captain  Bendire'* 
collection,  attributed  to  Pyranga  hepatica.  These  are  noted  as 
being  of  "an  oblong  oval  shape,  rounded  and  nearly  equal  at 
either  end",  one  measuring  1.02  by  0.67,  the  other  0.95  by  0.70; 
the  groundcolor  pale  light  green ;  in  one  case  sparingly  marked 
all  over  with  distinct  and  conspicuous  blotches  of  purplish- 
brown,  in  the  other  instance  covered  with  finer  dottings  of  the 
same  color,  so  numerous  as  to  obscure  the  green.  So  runs  the 
ostensible  record;  bat  in  the  Appendix  to  the  u History  of 
North  American  Birds"  (iii.  1874, 508),  the  resemblance  of  these 
eggs,  as  well  as  of  the  nest,  to  those  of  P.  (estiva  is  noted ;  and, 
as  no  skins  of  the  parent  were  preserved,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  specimens  may  have  really  appertained  to  P.  coaperi, 
and  have  been  wrongly  identified  as  those  of  P.  hepatica. 

Crimson-headed  Tanager 

Pyranga  ludOYleiana 

Tanagra  lndOTlclana,  WiU.  AO.  Hi.  1811,  87,  pi.  20, f.  1— .Qp.  Jonrn.  Fhtla.  Acad.lv.  18M, 
54  (critical).— £p.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ii.  1S96,  105  (snbg.  Pyranqa).— NvXL  Man.  L 1838, 
471.— OrnttA.  Ooinm.  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad,  vii  1837,  193  (Columbia  River).— Aud.  0B. 
iv.  1838, 385;  v.  1830, 90;  pL  354,  figs.  1,  3,  400,  f.  4— Towns.  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  viii. 
1839, 154. 

Pyranga  IndOYlciana,  Rich.  Rep.  Brit  Assoc.  Adv.  SoL  for  1836,  1837,  17*.— £p.  PZS. 
1837,  116  (Guatemala).— Bp.  CGL.  1838,  35.— Aud.  Syn.  1839, 137.— And.  BA  iii,  1841, 
331,  pi.  2l0.-Bp.  GA.  L  1850,  941.-&I.  PZa  1856,  194  (synonymy,  &a);  1857,  813 
(Orizaba) ;  1859,  377  (Oaxaca).— Bd.  BNA.  1858,  303.— Xant  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1859, 
191.— A  dt  8.  Ibis,  i.  1859,  15  (Gaatemala).— Beerm.  PRRR.  x.  1859, 32.— Coop,  d  SuciL 
NHWT.  1860,  189.— Hayd.  Tr.  Amer.  Philos.  Soe.  xtt.  1869,  161.— Sd.  PZS.  1889;  19 
(Parada).— Oouat,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad,  xviii.  1666,  71  (Fort  Whipple) ;  1868,83— Biwa, 
Ibis,  9d  ser.  iv.  1868,  490  (Vancover).— Ooop.  Am.  Nat  iiL  1869,  33.— SwnUA.  Mem. 
Boat  Soo.  1 18C9, 550  (Vera  Cruz).— Coop.  B.  Gal.  L  1870,  145,  fig.— AO**  Bali  MCZ. 
iii.  1879,  175.— Cows,  Key,  1879, 119.— Aiken,  Pr.Bost  Soc.  xv.  1879, 198.- Mar.  U.8. 
GeoL  Sarv.  Terr,  for  1879, 1873, 678, 719, 714— Coop.  Am.  Nat  viii.  1874,  n.-Oomtto*, 
Am.  Nat  viii.  1874, 76.— Cow,  BNW.  1674, 83, 939.— B.  B.  dt  R.  NAB.  IL  1874,  437,  pL 
90,  f.  3, 4.— Tarr.  4  Hmsh.  Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874, 13.— Hmsh.  Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874, 43, 
60, 78, 107.— NtU.  Pr.  Bost  Soo.  xvii.  1875, 357  (California).-, Henth.  List  B.  Aria.  1875, 
I51.—Hensh.  Zool.  ExpL  W.  100  Merid.  1876, 935. 

Plranga  lodovldana,  Cray,  Handlist  ii.  1870, 60,  n.  6839. 

Phoenlcosoma  lndoviclanum,  Oieb.  NomenoL  A  v.  iiL  1876,  no. 

Pyranga  erythropls,  YiHU.  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  9ded.  xxviii.  1819,  991.— V.  Snoy.  Heth.ii 
1893,799. 
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TllAffm  Mlutlaia,  Jard.  "  ed.  WUo.  i.  317  "  (ids  Sol.). 

Taisgl*  colnmblanns,  Brewer's  ed.  Wila.  12ma  Boston,  1840,  p.  SOT,  fig.  93. 

LoaJtlMS  Tsnsger,  AueL 

Fynuigs  m  dee  rouge,  F.La  1823. 

Hab.— Upper  Missouri  region  and  eastern  foot-hills  of  the  Rooky  Mount- 
ains to  the  Pacific.  South  through  Mexico  to  Guatemala.  Scarcely  observed 
north  of  the  United  States  ( Vancouver,  Brown).  Breeds  in  its  United  States 
range.    Winters  extralimital. 

Ch.  sp. —  6*  Flava;  dor  so  medio,  caudd  alisque  nigris,  alia 
flavobi/osciatis;  capiterubro.  9  Olivacea,  infrh  flava  lateraliter 
obscurior,  caudd  alisque  fuscis  olivaceo-limbatis,  alts  albo-notatis. 

£ ,  adult :  Middle  of  the  hack,  wings,  and  tail  black,  the  wings  crossed 
by  two  yellow  or  yellowish- white  bars  on  the  ends  of  the  greater  and  middle 
coverts,  and  the  inner  secondaries  marked  with  white  or  yellowish.  Head  all 
around  scarlet  or  even  crimson,  the  color  extending  diluted  on  the  breast. 
Other  parts  bright  yellow,  generally  purest  on  the  rump.  Iris  brown ;  bill 
horn-color;  legs  livid  bluish.  Length  about  7  inches ,  wing,  3£-4;  tail, 
2f-3£;  bill,  f ;  tarsus,  f. 

$ ,  adult :  Above  olive,  darker  and  somewhat  ashy-shaded  on  the  middle 
of  the  back,  clearer  and  brighter  on  the  rump  and  crown.  Below  greenish- 
yellow,  shaded  with  olive  on  the  sides.  Wings  and  tail  fuscous,  with  edg- 
ings of  the  color  of  the  upper  parts,  the  greater  and  median  coverts  tipped 
with  white  or  yellowish,  and  the  inner  secondaries  edged  with  the  same. 
Averaging  rather  less  than  the  £  •  The  bird  lacks  the  buffy  shades  charac- 
teristic of  the  $  of  the  P.  cBstiva  group,  besides  being  decidedly  smaller. 
The  general  coloration,  in  its  clear  olive  and  yellow,  is  exactly  that  of  P. 
rubra  $ ,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  conspicuous  white  or  yellow 
markings  on  the  wings,  no  trace  of  which  occurs  in  P.  rubra,  though  the 
latter  not  seldom  has  red  bars  across  the  ends  of  the  coverts. 

The  £  at  first  resembles  the  $ ,  and  in  the  progress  toward  maturity  every 
possible  gradation  between  the  two  is  presented.  The  distinctive  dark  dorsal 
area,  and  traces  at  least  of  the  red  of  the  head,  soon  appear.  In  a  usual 
condition  of  incomplete  dress,  the  black  of  the  back  is  mixed  with  gray  or 
olive,  the  yellow  of  the  back  of  the  neck  is  obscured,  that  of  the  under  parts 
is  shaded  with  olive,  and  the  head  is  only  partly  red.  The  adult  9  differs 
less ;  but  some  dull  summer  specimens  are  found  with  the  back  quite  gray, 
and  the  pale  yellowish  of  the  under  parts  overlaid  with  gray.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  $  ever  acquires  a  trace  of  red  on  the  head. 

LONG  before  Nuttall  and  Townsend's  journey  to  the  Colum- 
bia had  contributed  so  many  new  species  of  birds  to  the 
respective  publications  of  these  authors  and  of  Audubon,  the 
still  more  venturesome  and  memorable  travels  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke  had  resulted  in  enriching  Wilson's  Ornithology  with 
three  remarkable  novelties — Clarke's  Crow,  Lewis's  Wood- 
pecker, and  the  Louisiana  Tanager.  These  birds,  Wilson  says, 
"  were  discovered  in  the  remote  regions  of  Louisiana";  that  is, 
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"the  extensive  plains  or  prairies  of  the  Missouri,  between  the 
Osage  and  the  Mandan  nations ",  and  were  given  a  "distin- 
guished place"  in  his  work,  "both  as  being,  until  now,  alto- 
gether unknown  to  naturalists,  and  as  natives  of  what  w,  or  at 
least  will  be,  and  that  at  no  distant  period,  part  of  the  western 
territory  of  the  United  States".  Wilson  seems  to  have  handled 
three  specimens  of  the  Tanager,  one  of  which  has  gone  on  record 
as  "Peale's  Museum,  No.  6236".  With  the  mutations  of  poli- 
tics, and  the  shifting  of  political  boundaries,  the  name  of  the 
Louisiana  Tanager,  like  that  of  some  other  animals  called  ludo- 
viciana,  has  become  inappropriate;  but  in  maps  of  the  period, 
the  letters  "Louisiana"  stretched  clear  across  the  present 
northern  boundary  of  the  United  States  into  British  America. 

Wilson  had  no  information  to  the  point,  respecting  the  habits 
of  this  Tanager,  nor  does  the  locality  in  which  Lewis  and  Clarke 
discovered  it  appear  to  be  known  with  precision.  It  was  prob- 
ably farther  west  than  Wilson  indicated ;  for  the  bird  is  not 
known  to  extend  eastward  beyond  the  extreme  foot-hills  of  the 
Rocky  Mountaius,  being  a  woodland  inhabitant  to  which  the 
prairie  stretches  offer  a  barrier  not  likely  to  be  surpassed. 
While  connected  with  Lieutenant  (now  General)  G.  K.  Warren's 
Exploration,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden  took  the  bird  in  the  Black  Hills 
of  Dakota  and  at  Laramie  Peak ;  these  points  representing  its 
easternmost  extension,  for  all  that  we  know  to  the  contrary. 
Westward  it  stretches  to  the  Pacific,  at  least  in  all  suitable 
localities;  but  its  attachment  to  mountainous  tracts  is  wit- 
nessed in  its  apparent  absence  from  large  areas  within  the  gen- 
eral limits  of  its  distribution.  It  has  not  been  ascertained  to 
penetrate  much,  if  any,  beyond  the  northern  borders  of  the 
United  States ;  but  in  the  other  direction  it  extends  through 
Mexico,  in  suitable  tracts  of  country,  and  into  Central  America, 
where  Mr.  Salvin  has  found  it  at  elevations  of  some  five 
thousand  feet. 

It  is  migratory,  like  all  the  other  Tanagers  of  this  country, 
and  withdraws  altogether  from  our  territory  in  the  autumn, 
probably  during  the  latter  part  of  September  and  early  in  the 
following  month,  to  reenter  the  United  States  in  the  month  of 
April.  Its  summer  home  or  breeding  range  is  coextepsive  with 
the  whole  of  our  country,  as  far  as  latitude  alone  is  concerned, 
and  its  winter  resorts  include  a  considerable  portion  of  Mexico, 
as  well  as  of  regions  farther  south.  I  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  any  of  the  birds  nestle  in  Mexico,  but  presume  that  some 
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may  do  so,  in  higher  or  northerly  portions  at  least.  The  gen- 
eral tide  of  the  spring  migration,  however,  brings  the  species 
over  oar  border,  and  distributes  the  individuals  composing  it 
from  the  mountainous  portions  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to 
latitude  49°  north  at  least,  if  not  a  little  farther  in  slightly  ele- 
vated districts  near  the  Pacific  coast. 

We  had  no  news  of  this  Tanager  for  a  long  while  after  Wilson 
figured  and  described  it  from  the  "frail  remains"  that  Lewis 
and  Clarke  furnished  him.  In  editing  Wilson's  work,  Sir 
William  Jardine  found  it  "  impossible  to  decide  the  generic 
station  of  this  bird " ;  and  thought  it  probable  that  British  col- 
lections possessed  no  example  of  the  rare  species.  In  fact,  the 
first  additional  specimens  known  to  naturalists  appear  to  have 
been  those  brought  in  by  Nuttall  and  Townsend ;  while  the 
accounts  which  these  naturalists  gave  are  nearly  the  whole  basis 
of  Audubon's  article  upon  the  subject.  In  later  times,  Drs. 
Cooper  and  Buckley  came  to  be  our  principal  authorities  on  the 
habits  and  distribution  of  the  species;  their  observations  were 
published  in  full  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Pacific  Railroad 
Beports,  or  the  " Natural  History  of  Washington  Territory", 
and  the  first-named  of  these  authors  also  gave  a  supplement- 
ary notice  in  the  "Ornithology  of  California".  I  extracted 
the  gist  of  these  accounts  for  the  "  Birds  of  the  Northwest", 
having  very  little  information  of  my  own  to  offer,  and  would 
refer  to  that  publication  for  the  details  in  question. 

The  records  just  mentioned,  to  which  that  left  by  the  late  Mr. 
J.  K.  Lord,  from  observations  in  the  extreme  Northwest,  may  be 
added,  represent  nearly  all  the  written  history  of  the  beautiful 
bird— one  conspicuous  even  among  this  brilliant  family  for  the 
striking  color-contrasts  which  the  rich  yellow,  intense  crimson, 
and  jet-black  afford — down  to  a  most  recent  period.  Within 
the  past  few  years,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Eidgway,  Mr.  Henshaw,  and 
Mr.  Trippe  are  among  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  full 
exposition  of  the  economy  of  the  species.  The  memoranda  of 
both  the  first  and  last-named  of  these  gentlemen  already  enrich 
the  pages  of  the  u  Birds  of  the  Northwest",  through  the  per- 
sonal attentions  of  these  valued  correspondents  of  mine. 

In  Southern  Colorado,  Mr.  Henshaw  found  the  Louisiana 
Tanager  in  small  numbers  among  cottonwoods  along  the 
streams,  at  an  elevation  of  about  7,500  feet,  and  much  more 
abundantly  among  the  pines,  up  to  9,000  and  even  10,000  feet 
above  sea-level.    He  afterward  observed  that  it  was  common  in 
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Southern  Arizona,  and  found  it  lingering  along  the  Gila  River 
even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  October,  at  which  time  nearly  all 
these  birds  had  migrated  southward.  As  others  had  done,  he 
noted  the  close  similarity  that  obtains  between  this  and  the 
Scarlet  Tanager: — "It  is  busy  the  whole  time  gleaning  from 
among  the  pines  and  spruces  the  larger  beetles  and  insects  which 
infest  them,  and  generally  keeps  well  np  among  the  higher 
branches,  whence  it  makes  its  presence  known  by  occasional 
bursts  of  melody." 

Mr.  Bidgway's  interesting  observations,  made  daring  his  con- 
nection with  the  important  survey  of  the  40th  parallel,  conducted 
by  Clarence  King,  esq.,  were  communicated  to  Dr.  Brewer.  The 
sweet  song  of  the  Western  Tanager,  which  sounded  quite  like 
that  of  the  Scarlet  Tanager,  attracted  his  attention  whilst  he 
was  amidst  the  piues  of  the  Sierras  Nevadas,  and  he  constantly 
met  with  the  bird  in  wooded  districts,  whether  among  the  wil- 
lows and  cottonwoods  of  the  river  valleys,  or  the  cedars  and 
piiiones  of  mountain  ranges.  It  was  abundant  in  May  among 
the  thickets  of  Salix  and  "buffalo-berries"  of  the  Truckee 
Valley,  near  Pyramid  Lake,  where  it  feeds  upon  the  buds  of 
the  "grease- wood"  (a  species  of  Obione,  perhaps  0.  canewens)} 
with  the  Black-headed  Grosbeak  and  Bullock's  Oriole.  Later 
in  the  summer,  the  peculiar  querulous  notes  of  young  birds  were 
heard  in  the  coniferous  woods  of  the  East  Humboldt  Mountains; 
and  in  September  the  birds  were  noticed  in  the  thickets  along 
the  tributaries  of  the  Humboldt  Biver,  where  they  were  feed- 
ing upon  the  pulpy  fruit  of  a  kind  of  haw  (Cratcegus),  which 
grows  plentifully  in  that  region,  in  company  with  Picus  gaird- 
nerij  Colaptes  mexicanus,  Oedarbirds,  both  kinds  of  Crossbills, 
and  various  other  species.  The  close  correspondence  in  habits 
and  manners  which  exists  between  this  Tanager  and  P.  rubra 
was  noted,  as  was  also  the  similarity  of  the  songs  of  the  two 
species ;  but,  regarding  the  call-notes  of  P.  ludoviciana,  Mr.  Bidg- 
way  observes  that  "its  usual  note  of  plit-it  is  quite  different 
from  the  chiporra'-ree  of  the  P.  rubra". 

The  same  ornithologist  found  a  nest  and  eggs  of  the  Louis- 
iana Tanager  in  Parley's  Park,  Utah,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1869. 
This  nest,  says  Dr.  Brewer,  "  was  on  the  extreme  end  of  a  hor- 
izontal branch  of  a  pine,  in  a  grove,  flat,  and  with  only  a  slight 
depression  having  a  diameter  of  four  and  a  half  inches,  with  a 
height  of  only  an  inch.  It  was  composed  externally  of  only  ft 
few  twigs  and  dry  wiry  stems,  and  lined  almost  entirely  with 
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fine  vegetable  rootlets  "•  Such  description  of  the  nidification 
shows  that  the  nesting  is  quite  the  same  as  that  of  the  Scarlet 
Tanager.  A  set  of  eggs  collected  by  Mr.  Bidgway,  and  exam- 
ined by  me  in  the  National  Museum,  differs  noticeably  from  those 
of  other  Tanagers  of  this  genus,  the  ground-color  being  much 
clearer  green,  and  more  sparingly  marked  by  mere  dots  of  very 
dark  purplish-brown.  A  few  points  appear  over  the  whole  sur- 
face, but  the  tendency  of  the  markings  is  to  aggregate  at  the 
larger  end,  where  the  spots  nevertheless  remain  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, though  so  numerous.  In  size  and  shape,  these  eggs  are 
not  very  different  from  those  of  P.  rubra,  though  appearing 
rather  more  rounded  if  not  actually  larger.  Dr.  Brewer's  mea- 
surements give  a  length  of  0.95,  with  a  greatest  breadth  of 
0.66;  eggs  of  P.  rubra,  he  states,  range  from  0.90  to  1.00  in 
length,  with  an  average  diameter  of  0.65.  The  number  of  eggs 
laid  by  the  Louisiana  Tanager  is  said  by  the  same  author  to 
be  usually  three ;  but  as  the  number  of  instances  from  which 
this  average  is  deduced  is  not  stated,  we  are  free  to  infer  that 
the  clutch  may  ordinarily  consist  of  four  or  five  eggs,  as  is  tho 
case  with  the  Scarlet  Tanager. 

Thus  it  seems  to  be  established  that  the  habits  and  manners 
of  the  Louisiana  Tanager  differ  in  no  wise  from  those  of  the 
Scarlet  Tanager,  and  that  its  singing  and  nesting  are  much  the 
same,  though  there  may  be  some  peculiarity  of  its  call-note, 
and  though  the  eggs,  to  judge  from  the  few  that  hove  fallen 
under  the  notice  of  naturalists,  are  recognizably  different.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary,  therefore,  to  add  my  own  experiences  with 
this  bird :  these  would  only  confirm  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
what  has  gone  before.  But  in  closing  another  chapter  of  the 
"Birds  of  the  Colorado  Basin"— a  work  that  has  haunted  and 
besought  me  for  a  decade  of  years,  since  the  destruction  of  my 
old  Arizona  manuscripts,  as  a  spirit  that  would  not  be  laid,  and 
is  now  become  embodied — I  am  happy  to  recall,  with  something 
of  its  early  freshness,  the  picture  of  this  brilliant  bird,  set  in 
the  sad-hued  foliage  of  the  pine  trees,  just  as  a  sunny  spot 
breaks  here  and  there  amongst  the  closely-crowded  memories 
of  a  sombre  past 
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Chxrq.— Swallows  are  jissirostral  Oscine  Passeres  with  nine 
primaries. — Bill  short,  broad,  flat,  somewhat  triangular,  deeply 
cleft,  the  gape  wide  and  about  twice  as  long  as  the  cnlmen,  the 
month  thus  opening  to  about  beneath  the  eyes.  This  is  the 
strongest  character  of  the  family  in  comparison  with  its  Oscine 
allies,  and  one  perfectly  distinctive,  though  some  genera  of 
Hirnndines,  especially  Progne,  approch  the  Ampelida  in  the 
form  of  the  bill.  The  bill  narrows  rapidly  to  the  compressed 
acute  tip.  Nasal  fossae  short  and  wide ;  nostrils  directed  later- 
ally or  upward,  sometimes  circular  and  completely  exposed, 
sometimes  scaled  over.  Gulmen  convex,  scarcely  a  third  as 
long  as  the  head ;  tip  of  upper  mandible  overhanging,  usually 
nicked.  Bictus  smooth  (or  with  a  few  inconspicuous  bristles!). 
Wings  extremely  long  and  strong,  the  pinion  bearing  only  nine 
primaries,  the  first  of  which  equals  or  exceeds  the  second  in 
length,  the  rest  being  so  rapidly  graduated  that  the  ninth  is 
scarcely  or  not  half  as  long  as  the  first;  secondaries  and 
their  coverts  also  very  short ;  all  these  quill-feathers  broad  and 
stout.  An  acute,  thin-bladed,  and  somewhat  falcate  wing,  of 
surpassing  volatorial  power,  results  from  these  modifications. 
Tail  of  12  rectrices,  perhaps  abnormally  only  10,  usually  forked, 
or  at  least  emarginate,  and  often  deeply  forficate,  the  outer- 
most feathers  being  in  this  latter  case  narrowly  linear  in  shape 
for  a  considerable  distance.  Feet  short,  small,  and  weak,  ill- 
adapted  to  secure  foothold,  and  very  badly  formed  for  walking 
—Swallows  scarcely  use  their  feet  for  locomotion,  relying 
mainly  upon  their  prowess  of  pinion.  The  tarsal  envelope 
thoroughly  Oscine  in  structure,  being  scutellate  in  front  and 
laminate  behind ;  it  is  sometimes  partially,  or  almost  entirely 
feathered;  the  tarsi  are  commonly  shorter  than  the  lateral 

364 
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toes.  The  digits  possess  the  normal  number  of  phalanges ; 
the  basal  phalanx  of  the  middle  digit  is  commonly  coherent 
with  one  or  both  lateral  toes ;  the  hallux  is  ordinary,  and  not 
reversible.  The  digits  are  commonly  naked  and  scutellate, 
rarely  feathered  to  the  claws.  The  claws  are  comparatively 
strong,  compressed,  well-cnrved,  and  acute,  apt  for  clinging. 
The  plumage  is.  soft,  smooth,  and  blended,  most  frequently 
glossy  or  even  iridescent,  but  sometimes  lustreless.  Head 
short,  broad,  and  depressed;  neck  short.  Mouth  capacious, 
its  greatest  width  equalling  that  of  the  head.  The  tongue  is 
short  and  not  extensible.  The  pharynx  and  cesopbagus  are 
large,  the  latter  having  no  crop.  The  syrinx  or  lower  larynx 
is  perfectly  Oscine,  and  said  to  possess  four  pairs  of  muscles. 
The  voice  is  sharp  and  rather  thin,  though  melodious  and  sus- 
ceptible of  rapid  and  various  modulation.  The  stomach  is 
elliptical  or  roundish,  moderately  muscular,  and  lined  with 
thick  rugose  epithelium  ;  the  cceca  are  very  small. 

Snch  characters  distinguish  the  Hirundinidce  as  a  perfectly 
natural  family  of  Oscines,  which  may,  indeed,  be  recognized 
on  sight  by  the  combination  of  fissured  bill,  lengthened  wings, 
and  weakened  feet.  The  group  scarcely  inosculates  with  any 
other,  so  perfectly  is  the  Swallow  type  circumscribed.  Its  re- 
lationships appear  to  be,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  Old  World 
MuseicapidcBj  and  on  the  other,  through  Progne,  with  the  Am- 
pelidw.  Within  the  family,  the  extremes  of  modification  are 
seen  in  the  genus  Hirundo,  of  which  the  Barn  Swallow  is 
typical,  and  in  Progne,  which  includes  the  Purple  Martin  and 
its  allies.  The  minor  characters  have  been  made  by  some 
ornithologists  the  basis  for  separating  the  species  into  twenty 
or  thirty  different  genera,  while  other  writers  retain  them  all 
nnder  the  single  genus  Hirundo.  Between  these  extremes 
there  seems  to  be  a  more  judicious  middle  course,  following 
which  the  hundred  or  more  Swallows  which  have  been  de- 
scribed may  be  thrown  into  a  few  generic  or  subgeneric  groups, 
founded  on  certain  ulterior  modifications  of  structure. 

As  pertinent  to  this  portion  of  the  subject,  I  here  introduce 
Sundevall's  method  of  arranging  the  Swallows,  which  will 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  leading  modifications  of  structure 
throughout  the  family.  The  schedule  is  abridged  from  the 
famous  Methodi  Naturalis  Avium  Disponendarum  Tentameix 
(8vo,  Holmiae,  1872,  pp.  51-63). 
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Fam.  HlRUNDININJB. 
Genus  Hirundo  L. 

1.  Hirundinea  genuincB,  or  furclcauda,  with  the  tail  deeply  forficate, 

and  its  lateral  feathers  linear,  the  hill  at  a  minimum,  the 
nostrils  valvate,  placed  low  down,  and  opening  laterally ; 
the  dorsal  feathers  white  below  the  surface.  (This  group 
comprehends  the  true  "  Barn  Swallows  "  and  their  immediate 
allies,  and  is  subdivided  according  to  pattern  of  coloration.) 

2.  Hirundinesvariiformes.    Bill  and  dorsal  plumage  as  before.    Noetrila 

low  down,  opening  laterally;  tail  either  forked  (bat  with- 
out narrowly  elongate  lateral  feathers),  or  else  nearly  eren. 
*  VaMmaret;  the  nostrils  partly  closed  with  a  soft  scale. 
t  Highly-colored  species  with  the  belly  white,  and  the  lateral  tail- 
feathers  acute. 
a)  o)  Tarsi  naked.    Taokyoineta  Cab. 
o)  Tarsi  feathered.    Chelidon  Bole. 
tt  Opaque  grayish  species. 
a)  Tail  emarginate,  unspotted  [ ;  a  tuft  of  feathers  at  base  of 

tarsus].    Cotyle  Boie. 
6)  Rectrioes  obtuse,  spotted.    Ptyowoprogne  Reich. 

c)  Tail  rounded,  unspotted  (JET.  dnota  Scop.). 

ttt  Black-bellied  species,  with  unspotted,  scarcely  forked  tail 
HypuroUpHs  Gould. 
**A$ertinart9  ;  the  nostrils  rounded,  with  an  imperfect  scale,  or  Done, 
t  Species  black  above ;  tail  deeply  forked,  with  acute  feathers. 

a)  Dark  above  and  below,  the  first  primary  serrate.    PuUdo- 
prone  Cab. 

b)  Glossy  blue-black  above  and  below.    AtUoora  Boie. 
o)  Black  above,  white  below.    Pygochelidon  Bd. 

tt  Species  dark  colored;  tail  little  forked,  with  acute  feathers. 

d)  Uniform  dark  gray,  the  first  primary  serrate.    Stelgidopteryx 
Bd. 

e)  With  variegated  dark  colors,  the  rump  rufous.    Petrodtilido* 
Cab. 

f)  Grayish  above  and  below,  streaked,  the   rump  ooooolor. 
Pkri&na  Bp. 

3.  HirundincB  fortirostres,  with  the  bill  comparatively  stout  and  high, 

rather  compressed  from  the  middle,  the  whole  gape  curved; 

nostrils  rounded,  not  valvular,  placed  high,  opening  upward, 
a)  Blue-black  species  with  moderately  forked  tail.  Prog*  Boie. 
o)  Gray  species,  with  little  forked  tail.    Pkaoprogne  Bd. 

The  American  forms  of  Hirundinidm  have  been  closely 
studied  by  Baird,  who,  in  1865  (Rev.  AB.  pp.  267  seq.),  gave  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  genera  and  subgenera.  The  following 
is  his  synopsis,  somewhat  abridged,  expressing  very  clearly 
the  minor  modifications  of  structure,  although,  as  he  observes, 
the  succession  is  not  strictly  natural : — 
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Nostrils  broadly  oval,  or  oiroular,  opening  upwards  and  forwards,  and  with- 
out overhanging  membrane. 
Edge  of  wing  smooth.    Tarsus  short,  stoat,  equal  to  middle  toe  without 
claw,  feathered  on  inner  side  above. 
Bill  stout;  eulmen  and   commissure  much  curved;   frontal  feathers 
without  bristles;  tail  deeply  forked;  color  lustrous  blue-black, 

sometimes  with  belly  and  crissum  white Progne. 

Like  the  last ;  eulmen  straight  to  near  tip ;  folk  of  tail  shallow ;  color 

mouse-brown  above,  white  beneath Phcsoprogne, 

Bill  weaker;  eulmen  and  commissure   above  straight   to   near  tip. 
Frontal  feathers  bristly;    tail   nearly  even;   throat,  rump,  and 

crissum  rufous;  belly  white Petrochelidon. 

Edge  of  wing  smooth ;  tarsus  longer  than  in  the  last,  equalling  middle 

toe  and  half  its  claw ;  nostrils  bordered  posteriorly  with  membrane, 

but  not  overhung  internally ;  bill  very  small ;  tail  forked. 

Basal  and  whole  of  next  joint  of  middle  toe  adherent  to  outer  toe ;  tail 

very  deeply  forked;  tarsus  feathered  above  on  inner  side  ..Atticorcu 

Basal  and  half  the  next  joint  of  middle  toe  adherent  to  outer  toe. 

Tarsus  entirely  bare KoUochelidon. 

Tarsus  feathered  above  internally Neochelidon. 

Basal  joint  only  of  middle  toe  to  outer  toe PygockcUdon. 

Edge  of  wing  armed  with  stiff,  recurved  hooks Stelgidopteryz. 

Nostrils  lateral ;  bordered  behind  and  inside,  or  overhung,  by  membrane, 
the  outer  edge  of  which  is  straight,  parallel  with  or  diverging  from 
axis  of  bill. 
Tarsus  about  equal  to  middle  toe  without  claw;  tibio-tarsal  joint  feath- 
ered, the  feathers  extending  on  tarsus  along  inner  side. 
Tarsus  bare  below ;  lateral  claws  reaching  only  to  base  of  middle  claw. 
Tail  longer  than  wings,  very  deeply  forked,  with  linear  lateral  feath- 
ers   Hirundo. 

Tail  shorter  than  wings,  lightly  forked Tachycineta. 

Tarsus  with  a  tuft  of  feathers  at  lower  end;  lateral  claws  reaching 
beyond  base  of  middle  claw ;  tail  lightly  forked ;  color  dull  brown 

above,  white  below  CotyU. 

Tarsus  equal  to  middle  toe  and  half  its  claw,  entirely  bare.  Tail  deeply 
forked,  about  equal  to  the  wing;  color  green  above,  white 
beneath CallicheUdon. 

Of  the  groups  thus  established,  Phceoprogne  is  ranked  by 
Baird  as  a  subgenus  of  Progne;  Notiochelidon,  IFeochelidon, 
and  Pygochelidon  are  considered  as  subgenera  of  Atticora, 
while  Tachycineta  and  CallicheUdon  are  placed  under  Hirundo 
proper. 

In  handling  the  North  American  sections  in  1872,  I  only 
differed  from  Baird  in  restricting  Hirundo  to  the  species  with 
deeply  forked  tail  not  shorter  than  the  wings,  which  required 
the  raising  of  Tachycineta  to  generic  rank.  This  left  each 
North  American  species  in  a  genus  by  itself,  excepting  the 
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White-bellied  and  Violet-green  Swallows,  which  I  ranged 
together  under  Tachycineta.  Though  this  may  seem  exces- 
sive subdivision,  it  is  difficult  to  get  along  with  fewer  genera, 
if  we  are  to  accept  even  such  as  Cotyle  and  Petrochelidon ;  for 
the  ultimate  modifications  of  structure  and  details  of  form  are 
as  appreciable  here  as  in  the  cases  in  which,  in  other  families, 
generic  groups  are  established.  Respecting  the  extralimital 
forms,  I  may  remark,  that  Callichelidon  includes  two  beautifal 
velvety  or  lustrous  greenish  and  golden  species,  white  below, 
C.  cyaneiviridis  and  C.  euchrysea,  allied  to  our  T.  tricolor  and 
T.  thalassina;  Atticora  and  its  subdivisions  embrace  a  number 
of  diminutive  and  very  plainly  colored  species,  somewhat  re- 
sembling Swifts ;  while  Phceoprogne  includes  some  large  Sooth 
American  Martins,  like  Cotyle  in  dullness  of  coloration,  bat 
near  Progne  in  form. 

The  seven  established  North  American  species  all  occur  in 
the  Colorado  Basin.  They  may  readily  be  determined  by  the 
following 

Analysis  of  North  American  Genera  and  Species 

1.  Tail  deeply  forfioate,  with  linear  lateral  feathera;  lustrous  steel-bine 

above,  rufous  below Hirundo  eryikrogastra. 

2«  Tail  simply  emarginate ;  lustrous  green ;  beneath  white. 

Aa&kyCMMM  OWOtOT. 

3.  Tail  simply  emarginate ;  opaque  velvety-green ;  beneath  white. 

TachycinetattoUusm. 

4.  Tail  nearly  even;  lnstrons  steel-bine ;  rnmp  rufous. 

Petrochelidon  Umifrm- 

5.  Tarsus  with  tuft  of  feathers  below;  lustreless  gray;  below  white. 

Cotyle  riparia. 

6.  Outer  edge  of  first  primary  serrate;  lustreless  brownish;  paler  below. 

Stelgidopteryx  serripennU. 

7.  Bill  very  stout,  curved ;  male  entirely  lustrous  blue-black. 

Progne  pwpnre^ 

Now  that  the  thoroughly  unnatural  order  "FiBsirostres" 
has  been  abolished  by  nearly  universal  consent,  after  enduring 
long  in  the  teeth  of  frequent  protests  from  scientific  ornithol- 
ogists, it  is  unnecessary  to  more  than  allude  to  the  prepos- 
terous notions  of  classification  which  caused  these  strictly 
Oscine  Passeres  to  be  classed  with  the  Swifts  and  Goatsuckers 
(Cypselidce  and  Caprimulgidce).  What  little  resemblance  may 
be  traced  between  the  strictly  Passerine  Hirundinidas  and  the 
Picarian  families  just  named,  results  from  purely  adaptive 
modification,  the  respective  types  of  structure  being  radically 
diverse. 
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Names  of  Swallows 

There  are  two  common  English  names  of  birds  of  this  family, 
"Swallow"  and  "  Martin  *  or  "Marten",  the  derivation  of 
neither  of  which  is  obvious.  The  latter  of  these,  "  Martin  ",  is 
undoubtedly  the  same  as  the  name  of  certain  quadrupeds  of 
the  family  Mustdidce,  which  runs  through  many  languages  iu 
varions  forms,  and  which  has  occasioned  much  discussiou.  A 
criticism  of  this  subject  will  be  found  in  my  "  Fur-bearing 
Animals ",  pp.  23,  24,  translated  from  von  Martens.  Swallow 
appears,  with  no  more  than  the  usual  variation  as  to  either 
consonants  or  vowels,  in  many  North  European  languages,  as 
the  Anglo-Saxon  swalewe,  swealwe,  swalwe,  the  Danish  stale, 
Swedish  svala,  Dutch  zwaluw,  modern  German  schwaVbe — 
some  earlier  forms  of  the  latter  being  identical  with  the  Auglo- 
Saxon.  We  may  seek  to  establish  a  connection  between 
swalewe  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  swcelan,  which  signifies  to 
ascend,  to  fly  upward,  the  flight  of  Swallows  being  a  notorious 
characteristic  of  these  birds.  There  is  another  relation  which 
may  be  suggested,  and  which  seems  plausible  at  least,  be- 
tween swalewe  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  swelgan,  to  swallow 
(take  into  the  throat) ;  this,  if  substantiate,  would  show  that 
there  is  really  a  connection  between  swallow,  the  name  of  the 
bird,  aud  the  verb  to  swallow— words  now  literally  ideutical  in 
English,  though  seemingly  without  the  slightest  connection.* 

Such  relation  of  the  words  will  appear  less  strained,  and  in 
fact  strengthened,  if  not  confirmed,  on  examination  of  the 
entirely  different  set  of  words  which  mean  Swallow  iu  the 
South  European  languages:  Greek,  /cAe^v;  Latin,  hirundo  ; 
Italian,  rondin;  Spanish,  golondrina;  Portuguese,  ando- 
rvnha;  French,  hirondelle.  It  is  admitted  by  the  highest 
authorities,  as  for  example  Ourtius,  that  the  Latin  hirundo  is 
the  same  as  the  Greek  ^eArfcfo',  an  earlier  Greek  form  xipevdov 
being  supposed  to  render  more  evident  the  relation  between 
Mr-undo  and  jeA-tfrfv.  In  carrying  out  the  etymology  of  these 
two  words,  Oorssen  refers  them  to  the  Sanscrit  root  har,  ghar, 
to  take,  whence  comes  the  Greek  ^ety,  the  hand,  considered  as 
a  thing  that  takes,  and  the  archaic  Latin  Mr,  hand.  On  this 
supposition,  xtXt^vi  hirundo,  hirondelle,  and  the  other  similar 
names  of  the  Swallow,  signify  a  bird  that  takes  insects ;  and 
the  act  of  seizing  is  with  them  followed  by  deglutition.  It  is 
plausible,  then,  that  the  two  sets  of  names  by  which  these 

*  Bensen,  Vocab.  Aug.  Sax.    Oxonia,  1701. 
24  B  O 
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birds  are  known  in  so  many  different  languages,  are  both 
rooted  in  the  idea  of  capturing  insects,  as  these  birds  do  on 
the  wing.* 

Most  of  the  late  technical  names  of  genera  of  Swallows,  like 
Tacky  cineta,  Petrochelidon,  and  Stelgidopteryx,  are  of  course  com- 
pounds derived  from  the  Greek,  invented  by  writers.  Tacky- 
cineta,  for  instance,  is  simply  ra^uzt^ro?,  a  swift  runner  ;  Petro- 
chelidon  is  rock  swallow  (nirpa,  a  rock);  and  Stelgidopteryx 
means  rough-icing  (<rre^fr,  a  scraper;  xripuG,  icing).  The 
Greek  generic  name  for  the  Swallows,  first  revived  in  technical 
nomenclature  by  Boie  (1826  f  Isis,  1828,  316),  for  the  European 
House  Martin,  was  Chelidon  (zeXiddv),  of  probably  the  same 
etymology  with,  and  having  precisely  the  same  signification 
as,  the  Latin  Hirundo,  which  latter  was  established  as  a  genus 
by  Linnaeus  in  1766  or  earlier.  XtXidfo  was  used  by  Aristotle 
for  the  Swallows  in  general,  with  special  reference  to  the  two 
mud-builders,  Hirundo  rustica  and  Chelidon  urbica,  the  best- 
known  European  species,  Aristotle  also  knew  the  Bank  Swal- 
low, but  confounded  it  with  certain  Swifts,  Cypselidn.  The 
Greek  xozOXrj,  or  Latin  cotula  or  cotyla,  signified  a  cavity,  such 
as  the  hollow  of  the  hand  or  a  vessel  or  measure ;  it  is  an  old 
anatomical  term  for  the  socket  of  the  thigh-bone,  as  is  the 
Latin  acetabulum  {a  vinegar-cruet),  but  was  probably  not  used 
for  birds  until  1822,  when  Boie  established  his  genus  CotiU 
(Isis,  1822,  550),  afterward  more  correctly  written  Cotyle  (Isis, 
1844, 170).  The  obvious  application  here  is  to  the  holes  in  the 
ground  in  which  these  birds  nest.  Procne  or  Progne,  Boiefa 
genus  established  for  our  Purple  Martins,  is  a  classical  proper 
name,  also  used  by  Ovid  and  Virgil  for  some  kind  of  Swallow, 
and,  like  Chelidon,  Herse,  and  Cecrops,  is  found  in  some  of  the 
myths  of  the  ancients.  Bole's  genus  Cecropis  is  obviously  the 
same  as  Gecrops  or  Klzpa>y}  who  was  the  founder  and  most 
ancient  king  of  Attica.  After  the  probably  imaginary  person- 
age known  as  Ogyges,  Gecrops  was  the  autochthon  to  whom 
the  Attics  traced  their  origin,  though  popularly  represented  as 
half  man,  half  serpent  Herse  was  one  of  bis  daughters, 
beloved  by  Mercury,  and  mother  of  Gephalus.  Ghelidonia  was 
a  festival  at  Bhodes,  in  which  persons  went  begging,  and  sing- 
ing a  song  called  Ghelidonisma,t  which  began  with  an  allusion 

*  Littre*,  Diet,  Fran?.   Paris,  1663. 

t  According  to  other  authority,  the  beggars  went  about  having  swallowi 
perched  upon  their  fingers.  Chelidonias  {xeXidovlac)  was  the  west  wind  of 
early  spring,  which  brought  Swallows. 
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to  swallows,  and  the  approach  of  spring:  "HXtf,  IjX&s  ^^wv 

xcd&s  &pa$  fyootra,  xat  xaAobs  ivtatrcouf     i(  Venit,  venit  hirundo 

puhras  dncens  haras  et  annoa  pulcrosP 

The  story  of  Procne  is  very  differently  told  by  writers. 
Procne  was  sister  of  Philomela,  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of 
Athens,  and  wife  of  Tereus,  king  of  Thrace.  Procne  became 
by  Terens  mother  of  a  son,  Itys.  After  living  some  time  in 
Thrace,  she  wished  to  see  her  sister,  and  induced  Terens  to  go 
to  Athens  and  prevail  upon  Pandion  to  allow  him  to  bring 
Philomela.  On  the  way,  Terens  violated  Philomela,  cat  oat 
her  tongae  that  she  might  not  betray  him,  and  then  came  to 
Procne  with  the  story  that  her  sister  had  died  on  the  way. 
But  Philomela  contrived  to  communicate  to  Procne  the  story 
of  the  outrage ;  and  Procne  thereupon  killed  her  son  Itys, 
and  served  up  his  flesh  to  his  father.  Then  the  two  sisters 
fled,  pursued  by  Tereus  with  an  axe,  and  finding  themselves 
about  to  be  overtaken,  they  prayed  to  the  gods  to  change  them 
into  birds.  Philomela  thereupon  became  a  nightingale  (<fya<*v), 
and  Procne  a  swallow  (%eXidw>).  Tereus  himself  was  turned 
into  a  hoopoo  (ftroy).  Authorities  reverse  the  respective  situa- 
tions of  the  sisters,  before  and  after  their  transformation ;  but 
this  account  accords  best  with  the  signification  of  the  words. 
"The  legend  we  have  been  giving  is  one  of  those  invented  to 
account  mythically  for  the  habits  and  properties  of  animals. 
The  twitter  cf  the  swallow  sounds  like  itys,  itys ;  the  note  of 
the  nightingale  was  regarded  as  lugubrious,  and  the  hoopoo 
chases  these  birds.'" 

General  Distribution  of  Swallows 

Swallows  are  thoroughly  cosmopolitan.  Their  range  north- 
ward carries  them  beyond  the  arctic  circle,  both  in  America 
and  in  Europe,  and  they  straggle  toward  the  pole  as  far  as  any 
birds  are  known  to  go.  The  Bank  Swallow  has  been  observed 
in  the  Parry  Islands,  while  the  common  European  Bam  Swal- 
low has  been  seen  both  in  Spitsbergen  aud  Nova  Zembla. 
Ootyle  riparia  and  Chelidon  urbica  both  breed  in  numbers  in 
Lapland,  up  to  latitude  70°  N.  Many  of  the  species,  likewise, 
have  an  enormous  range ;  thus,  Hirundo  rnstioa  inhabits 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  from  Lapland  to  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope  and  the  Moluccas. 

*  This  is  simply  the  outline  of  the  myth,  abridged  from  Anthon,  Class. 
Diet.  1041.  [New  York,  1876.]  The  classic  story  is  told  at  great  length  and 
with  profnse  embellishment  by  some,  e.  g.  Gesner,  De  Avibus,  1617,  pp.  503-505. 
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The  species  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  with  probably  the 
single  exception  of  Ootyle  riparia,  are  distinct  from  each  other. 
Species  of  the  genns  Hirundo  and  its  immediate  allies  have 
the  range  of  the  entire  family,  and  Cotyle  is  also  of  very  exten- 
sive distribution,  inhabiting  all  the  great  continental  areas, 
nnless  Australia  is  to  be  excepted,  as  well  as  the  Antilles. 
Progne  and  Stelgidopteryx  are  confined  to  America ;  Petroeke- 
lidon  and  Attioora  are  also  characteristic  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, though  both  are  said  to  occur  in  the  Old  World ;  Che- 
lidon  is  exclusively  Old  World ;  Ptalidoprogne  is  confined  to 
Africa ;  and  the  single  species  of  Phedina  inhabits  Madagascar 
and  the  Mascarene  Islands.* 

Migration  of  Swallows 

Being  insectivorous  birds  that  take  their  prey  on  the  wing, 
Swallows  necessarily  migrate  through  the  cold  and  temperate 
zones  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Their  recession  from  the 
north  is  urged  as  well  by  the  delicacy  of  their  organisation 
and  their  susceptibility  to  cold  as  by  the  periodical  failure  of 
the  sources  of  their  food-supply.  The  prowess  of  their  pinion 
is  equal  to  the  emergency  of  the  longest  journeys— no  birds 
whatsoever  fly  better  or  farther  than  some  of  the  Swallows  do; 
and  their  movements  are  pre-eminent  in  the  qualities  of  ease, 
of  speed,  and  of  regularity.  These  facts  are  matters  of  com- 
mon knowledge ;  the  comings  of  Swallows  have  passed  into 
proverb,  and  their  leave-takings  been  rehearsed  in  folk-lore 
among  the  signs  of  the  waning  times.  Swallows  have  long 
been  held  for  weather-prophets;  and  with  reason  enongh  in 
the  quick  response  of  their  organization  to  the  influence  of 
atmospheric  changes.  Swallows  have  figured  in  augury ;  their 
appearance  has  been  noted  among  auspicia ;  and  truly  their 
flight  is  barometric,  for  they  soar  on  clear  warm  days,  and 
skim  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  heavy  falling  weather,  per- 
haps neither  always  nor  entirely  in  the  wake  of  winged  insects 
on  which  they  prey.  These  mercurial  birds  are  also  thermome- 
try ;  they  are  gauges  of  temperature,  if  less  precise  than  the 
column  of  the  fluid  metal  itself.  It  takes  but  a  few  warm 
days,  even  in  our  midwinters,  to  send  Swallows  trooping  north- 
ward from  the  orange  and  the  cypress  of  the  South;  and  the 
uncertain  days,  when  capricious  young  spring  pours  delicious 
balm  on  the  wounds  of  winter,  are  sure  to  lure  some  Swallows 

*  Wallace,  Geogr.  Diet.  Anim.  ii.  281. 
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on  beyond  their  usual  bounds,  like  skirmishers  thrown  out  be* 
fore  the  oncome  of  the  host  of  occupation. 

There  is  concert,  too,  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Swallows ; 
they  act  as  if  by  consultation,  and  carry  out  agreement  under 
leadership.  One  may  witness,  in  the  autumn  more  particularly, 
before  the  Swallows  leave  us,  that  they  gather  in  noisy  thou- 
sand, still  uncertain  of  their  future  movements,  eager  for  the 
council  to  determine  their  line  of  march.  Great  throngs  fly 
aimlessly  about,  with  incessant  twittering,  or  string  along  the 
lines  of  telegraph,  the  eaves  of  houses,  or  the  combs  of  cliffs. 
In  all  their  talk  and  argument,  their  restlessness  and  great  con- 
cern, we  see  how  weighty  is  the  subject  that  occupies  their  minds ; 
we  may  fancy  all  the  levity  and  impulse  of  the  younger  heads, 
their  lack  of  sober  judgment,  the  incessant  flippancy  with 
which  they  urge  their  novel  schemes,  and  we  may  well  believe 
their  departure  is  delayed  by  wiser  tongues  of  those  taught  by 
experience  to  make  haste  slowly.  Days  pass,  sometimes,  in 
animated  debate,  till  delay  becomes  dangerous.  The  gather- 
ing dissolves,  the  sinews  are  strong,  no  breath  is  wasted  now 
—the  coming  storm  may  work  its  will  now,  the  Swallows  have 
escaped  its  wrath,  and  are  gone  to  a  winter's  revelry  in  the 
land  where  winter's  hand  is  weakened  till  its  touch  is  scarcely 
felt. 

All  this,  and  more  that  might  be  written,  is  no  news.  Beck- 
less  of  space,  these  animated  time-slaying  wings,  these  mer- 
curial embodiments  of  buoyancy,  have  long  been  favored 
objects  of  the  ornithologist's  speculation.  Conspicuous,  notori- 
ous, familiar  as  they  are  among  all  feather-bearers,  in  the  ex- 
tension of  their  flights,  in  the  multitudes  of  individuals  that 
twice  a  year  fly  past  our  very  face  and  eyes  in  going  to  and 
from  the  winter  quarters  we  have  learned  as  well  as  we  have 
their  summer  sojourn  in  our  midst — with  all  these  attributes,  I 
Bay,  Swallows  are  prodigies,  phenomenal  and  problematical 
still.  Their  flights  have  been  closely  watched  and  studied, 
famishing  large  basis  for  our  general  inductions  respecting  the 
whole  subject  of  the  migrations  of  birds.  Swallows  are  taken 
as  the  typical  migrants,  whose  dates  of  arrival  and  departure 
are  fixed  points  in  the  ornithologists  calendar,  and  known 
factors  in  the  great  equation  of  birds'  movements.  In  short, 
no  birds  are  better  known  in  all  that  pertains  to  their  regular 
and  normal  migrations. 

Thus,  the  competent  observer  in  each  locality  in  the  United 
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States  knows  exactly  when  to  expect  the  Swallows,  and  can 
predicate  their  arrival  within  a  few  days — the  probable  error 
being  due  to  advance  or  retardation  of  the  season.  This  local 
observer  knows  as  well  how  long  the  birds  will  stay.  Then, 
those  of  us  who  make  a  business  of  the  matter,  and  supple- 
ment our  individual  observations  with  the  recorded  experiences 
of  all  the  rest,  in  all  other  countries,  trace  the  movements  of 
the  birds  into  warmer  parts  of  America;  we  map  the  distribu- 
tion of  each  species,  and  account  for  every  day  in  the  lives  of 
Swallows  during  the  period  of  their  absence  from  our  midst 
We  know  just  where  they  go  and  what  they  do.  We  know, 
for  instance,  that  countless  thousands  of  White-bellied  Swal- 
lows disport  all  winter  long  in  Florida,  as  bright  and  active 
then  and  there  as  during  their  summer  sojourn  in  New  Eng- 
land. We  know  that  myriads  of  Swallows  are  then  at  play  in 
the  air  in  Mexico,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  Central  America, 
just  the  same  as  at  auy  other  season  of  the  year. 

Yet  it  was  gravely  asserted  centuries  ago,  and  it  has  been 
steadily  reiterated  at  intervals  ever  since,  that  Swallows  plunge 
into  the  mud,  become  torpid,  and  hibernate  like  frogs.  Learned 
bodies  like  the  French  Academy  in  Paris  and  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  have  discussed  this  matter,  printed  the 
evidence  in  their  official  publications,  and  looked  as  wise  after 
as  before  their  meditations  on  the  subject.  Ornithologists  in 
general  fight  shy  of  the  thing ;  it  savors  too  much  of  the 
marvellous,  the  mythical  and  supernatural,  and  seems  too  in- 
credible to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  It  is  as  much  as  a 
virtuous  ornithologist's  name  is  worth  to  whisper  hibernation, 
torpidity,  and  mud.  "  Pooh !  Nonsense !  We  know  all  aboat 
the  migrations  of  Swallows.  Don't  we  know  exactly  where 
they  go,  and  how  they  get  there,  and  how  they  get  back  f 
Haven't  we  accounted  for  every  day  of  their  absence  f  Be- 
sides, no  Swallow  could  live  in  the  mud — the  thing  is  prepos- 
terous— can't  be  done,  you  know ! " 

The  orthodoxy  of  the  subject  is,  that  Swallows  never  fly  into 
the  mud  and  lie  there  torpid,  because  they  cannot  do  so.  Bat 
it  is  always  unsafe  to  ignore  the  cumulative  wisdom  of  the 
past,  and  it  is  never  wise  to  speak  of  the  impossible  outside  of 
mathematics.  The  most  difficult  point  to  accept,  or  to  attempt 
to  explain,  is  the  suddenness  of  the  alleged  transition  from  a 
high  state  of  animation  to  a  degree  of  lethargy,  and  the 
abruptness  with  which  the  activity  of  vital  functions  is  said  to 
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be  arrested.  For  the  rest,  I  see  no  reason  why  a  Swallow 
should  not  stay  a  while  in  the  mad  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation,  or  greatly  lowered  degree  of  vital  activity.  The 
thing  is  physically  and  physiologically  feasible ;  it  is  in  strict 
analogy  with  observed  phenomena  in  the  cases  of  many  other 
animals ;  and  it  is  not  more  marvelous  than  catalepsy,  trance, 
and  several  other  conditions  of  life,  the  rationale  of  which  is 
still  obscure.  Finally,  it  is  attested  by  the  most  positive, 
direct,  and  explicit  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  whose  veracity 
is  unimpeached,  whose  competency  is  unchallenged,  and  who, 
being  neither  knaves  nor  dopes,  have  reiterated  the  evidence 
for  a  period  of  several  centuries.  The  rebutting  testimony  is 
necessarily  negative  and  inconclusive,  for  it  consists,  in  effect, 
of  mere  denial,  or  statement  of  disbelief,  on  the  ground  that  the 
allegations  of  fact  are  improbable  or  impossible.  The  evidence 
has  never  been  successfully  refuted  or  satisfactorily  explained 
away ;  *  and  the  witnesses,  nothing  bullied  nor  disconcerted, 
continue  to  tell  what  they  have  seen. 

They  say,  that  they  have  seen  hundreds  of  Swallows,  in  full 
flight,  suddenly  dive  under  water  and  disappear  beneath 
the  surface.  They  say,  that  they  have  dug  Swallows  out  of 
the  mud,  found  them-  lethargic,  and  seen  them  revive  and  fly 
away.  They  say,  they  have  fouud  torpid  Swallows  in  holes, 
in  caves,  in  various  odd  nooks,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes 
clustered  like  bees  swarming,  and  have  picked  them  up  appar- 
ently dead,  and  have  reanimated  them  by  the  warmth  of  the 
hands.  They  say  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  and  give  full 
particulars. 

I  have  never  seen  anything  of  the  sort,  nor  have  I  ever 
known  one  who  had  seen  it ;  consequently,  I  know  nothing  of 
the  case  but  what  I  have  read  about  it.  But  I  have  uo  means 
of  refuting  the  evidence,  and  consequently  cannot  refuse  to 
recognize  it»  validity.  Nor  have  I  aught  to  urge  against  it, 
beyond  the  degree  of  incredibility  that  attaches  to  highly  ex- 
ceptional and  improbable  allegations  in  general,  and  in  partie- 

*  In  bis  critical  commentary  on  Aristotle,  Sundevall  remarks  that  the  north- 
ern stories  of  the  subaqueous  hibernation  of  Swallows  find  no  place,  bat 
that,  instead,  the  author  speaks  of  their  retiring  to  holes,  probably,  says 
Sundevall,  confounding  them  with  bats.  Sundevall  brings  in  the  Dipper  to 
account  for  the  all*  ged  phenomena : — „Es  ist  gezeigt  worden  dass  die  erstere 
Sage  dadurch  en  tat  and  en  set,  doss  Cinclus  aquations  zuweilen  beim  Zuge 
mit  dem  Eisnetze  gefangcn  wnrde"  (p.  133  of  the  German  translation, 
Stockholm,  1863). 
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ular  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the  alleged  abruptness 
of  the  transition  from  activity  to  torpor.  I  cannot  consider 
the  evidence  as  inadmissible,  and  must  admit  that  the  alleged 
facts  are  as  well  attested,  according  to  ordinary  rules  of  evi- 
dence, as  any  in  ornithology.  It  is  useless  as  well  as  unscien- 
tific to  pooh-pooh  the  notion.  The  asserted  facts  are  nearly 
identical  with  the  known  cases  of  many  reptiles  and  batra- 
chians.  They  are  strikingly  like  the  known  oases  of  many  bats. 
They  accord  in  general  with  the  recognized  conditions  of 
hibernation  in  many  mammals. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  this  thing  was  started  in  very 
early  times,  before  there  was  snch  a  thing  as  a  science  of  orni- 
thology, and  before  anything  was  fully  explained  respecting 
the  migrations  of  birds.  Swallows  were  among  the  first  birds 
whose  movements  were  noted  with  particularity.  Their  abund- 
ance rendered  them  favorable  as  well  as  familiar  objects  of 
study  in  this  regard ;  and  the  regularity  of  their  movements, 
as  well  as  the  suddenness  of  their  disappearance  and  reappear- 
ance, gave  rise  to  the  wildest  speculation.  This  was  at  a  time 
when  nothing  was  too  absurd  or  too  preposterous  to  be  counts* 
nanced  by  the  best  science  that  the  times  afforded.  I  can  lay 
my  hand,  for  instance,  on  papers  of  the  period  discussing  the 
migration  of  birds  to  the  moon — the  falling  of  the  little  quad- 
rupeds called  lemmings  in  showers  from  the  clouds — the  origin 
of  Brant  Geese  from  barnacles  that  grew  on  trees — el  id  gcntu 
omne.  Some  people  still  argued  that  the  earth  was  flat,  still 
sought  perpetual  motion  and  the  square  of  the  circle.  Just 
as  soon,  then,  as  the  actual  and  normal  migration  of  Swallows 
was  determined,  the  alleged  accounts  of  the  torpidity  and 
hibernation  of  Swallows  were  naturally  consigned  to  the  same 
limbo  that  held  the  barnacle-geese  and  the  cloudy  lemmings, 
and  the  mud-theorists  were  hooted  out  of  court.  But  one 
swallow  does  not  make  a  summer ;  *  nor  does  the  migration  of  a 
million  Swallows  into  Africa  or  South  America  prove  that  some 
other  Swallows  cannot  hibernate  in  the  mud.    This,  however, 

*  This  familiar  saying  has  an  application  far  beyond  its  literal  and  most 
obrions  signification.  "  Vna  hirando  non  faoit  ver,  Mia  gefcoftv  lap  ov  rot*  * 
boo  est,  vnns  dies  non  sat  est  ad  parandam  virtntem  ant  ernditionem :  aot 
non  vnnm  oliqnod  beneiaotnm,  benediotnmve  sufficit  ad  hoc,  vt  Tin  boni, 
ant  boni  oratoris  cognomS  promearis :  plnrimis  enim  virtatib.  ea  res  efistat 
Ant  vt  certain  aliqaid  cognosoas,  non  satis  est  vnloa  oonieotnra.  Siqnidem 
fieri  potest  vt  vna  quepiam  hirnndo  easu  matnrins  appareat.  8omptnm  ab 
birnndinis  n  atnra  qn»  veris  est  nnncia."    Gksn.,  Dt  Avibus,  ed.  1617,  p.  506. 
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is  the  gist  of  the  whole  counter  argument.  I  repeat,  that  it  is 
not  scientific  to  deny  the  alleged  hibernation  &  priori;  and 
that  the  testimony,  so  far  from  ceasing  with  the  irresponsible 
infancy  of  science,  is  reiterated  to-day  with  the  full  voice  of 
mature  science,  in  terms  that  have  not  been  successfully  re- 
fated.  We  may  always  suspend  judgment,  and  such  tentative 
attitude  is  worthy  of  respect ;  but  it  is  not  permitted  us,  in  the 
present  aspect  of  the  case,  to  rnle  out  the  evidence. 

Swallows,  moreover,  are  not  the  only  birds  that  are  alleged, 
on  equally  good  grounds,  to  swarm  in  close  retreats,  become 
torpid,  lethargic,  and  so  hibernate.  In  fact,  precisely  the  same 
allegations  are  current  in  the  oases  of  Swifts  (Cypselidce). 
These  birds,  so  similar  to  Swallows  in  many  respects,  physical 
and  physiological,  are  perfectly  well  known  and  admitted  to 
nest  habitually  in  close  retreats— to  nightly  gather  by  thousands 
in  similar  places,  streaming  in  at  dusk,  and  streaming  out  at 
daylight— to  swarm  in  myriads  in  hollow  trees,  and  perish  there 
in  such  numbers  that  in  time  their  remains  form  solid  masses 
of  bones,  feathers,  excrement,  and  decayed  soft  tissues  several 
feet  in  thickness  at  the  bottom.  Again :  the  winter  retreats  of 
gome  of  the  commonest  Swifts  are  unknown.  Our  ordinary 
Chimney  Swift  (Chatura  pelagica),  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken, 
is  not  recorded  as  occurring  anywhere  beyond  the  United 
States  in  winter.  Nor  is  it  a  recognized  inhabitant  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  winter,  except  possibly  along  our 
extreme  southern  border.  Where  does  this  bird  go  and  stay  in 
winter!  I  suppose  that  it  hibernates  in  hollow  trees,  and 
could  give  reasons  for  the  supposition. 

As  equally  pertinent  to  this  exceptional  subject,  I  may  allude 
to  the  popular  belief  that  the  Common  Bail,  Bora,  or  so-called 
Ortolan,  Porzana  Carolina,  sinks  in  the  mud  and  hibernates 
with  the  frogs.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  is  a  popular  delu- 
sion, taking  its  origin  in  the  silence  and  celerity  of  the  bird's 
regular  migrations,  and  the  suddenness  of  its  appearance  and 
disappearance.  It  seems  to  be  a  very  weak* winged  bird ;  one 
day  it  throngs  the  marshes,  and  the  next  there  are  none  to 
be  found ;  the  hasty  assumptions  of  ignorant  and  credulous 
persons  rest  upon  these  premises ;  and  some  visionaries  go  so 
far  as  to  assert,  that  the  rails  turn  into  frogs.  As  already 
said,  in  this  case  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  acceptable 
testimony  on  scientific  record. 

The  literature  of  the  migrations  and  alleged  hibernations  of 
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Swallows  is  extensive,  and  some  of  it  is  very  carious.  In  order 
that  the  reader  may  avail  himself  of  all  the  sources  of  infor- 
mation I  possess,  and  form  his  own  conclusions,  I  preseut  him 
with  such  portion  of  the  bibliography  of  the  subject  as  I  happen 
to  have  already  compiled.  Having  at  present  writing  only 
about  half  finished  my  u  Bibliography  of  Ornithology  "9 1  sup- 
pose there  may  be  extant  about  twice  as  many  articles  on  the 
subject  as  are  here  given.  Most  of  these  titles  relate  merely  to 
irregularities  observed  in  the  ordinary  migrations  of  Swallows 
in  England ;  but  there  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  references  to  the 
particular  crux  of  hibernation.  The  most  wary  or  the  most 
timid  student  may  be  assured  that  he  will  find  himself  in  per- 
fectly respectable  company  whichever  side  of  the  fence  he  may 
fall  on.  The  notes  wbich  I  have  appended  in  many  cases  sap- 
port  my  assertions  regarding  the  character  of  the  evidence  we 
possess,  and  warrant  my  statement  that  the  allegations,  respect- 
ing which  ornithologists  must  sooner  or  later  come  to  some 
understanding,  are  well  attested.  For  the  rest,  I  may  add, 
that  I  will  not  ignore,  do  not  deny,  and  can  not  vouch  for  the 
statements  of  authors. 

1630.  Schwalbach,  J.  G.  "  Dissertatio  de  Ciconiis,  Gruibns,  et  Hirundinibat, 
eoramque  Hybernacnlis.    Spirae,  1630.    4to.    pp.  2d." 
Not  seen— others  quote  the  title  differently. 

1668.  Thomasius,  J.     Dissertatio  de  Hibernacolis  Hinmdinnm.    Thorns- 
sins,  J.,  prsBS.  reap.  Chr.  Schmidichen.    4to.    Lipsiie,  1658;  1671; 
1702,  pp.  32.— Deutsche  Uebers.,  Von  der  Sohwolben  Winterqoartier. 
8vo.    Dresden,  1702. 
Not  seen— Bohm,  BlbL  iL  1.  p.  981.    Title  compiled  from  difltoent  •ootom. 

1666.  Schkfferus,  J.  ["That  it  is  most  certain,  that  Swallows  sink  them- 
selves towards  Autumne  into  Lakes,  no  otherwise  than  Frogs ;  *  etc] 
<  Philo8.  Trans,  i.  1660,  p.  350. 

1702.  Gokdino,  A.     "Diss.  phil.  brevem  exhibens  deseriptionem  Abitos 
Domiciliiqne  hibernal  is  Hirnndinam ;  Pros.  And.  Goeding,  Beep.  E. 
Anrelius,  Dalek.    Upsalias,  1702.    8vo.    pp.  4,  52." 
Not  seen— title  taken  from  ▼.  Frieeen. 

1761.  Collinson,  P.    A  Letter  to  the  Hononrable  J.  Th.  Klein,  Secretary  to 
the  City  of  Dantzick,  from  Mr.  Peter  Collinson,  F.  R.  S.  concerning 
the  Migration  of  8wallo ws.    <  Pkilos.  Trams,  for  1760,  li.  pt  ii.  1761, 
pp.  459-464. 
Befnting  the  notion  of  torpid  hibernation. 

1764.  Achaiid,  F.  C.  Remarks  on  8wallows  on  the  Rhine.  </%•**• 
Trans.  f<n- 1763,  liii.  1764,  pp.  101, 102. 

Statement  of  their  being  found  in  holes  in  a  sandy  cliff  j  they  "•eomctl  itfl 
and  llfeleat ",  bnt  eubeequently  revived. 
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1761  Lbche,  J.  "Diss.  Acad,  de  Commemoratione  hybernali  et  peregrina- 
tionibus  Hirundinum.  Pros.  Joh.  Leche,  Reap.  Joh.  Grysselius, 
Neric.    Aboae,  1764.    4to.    pp.  34." 

Not  seen— title  from  t.  Friesen. 

1772.  Barrtngton,  D.  An  Essay  on  the  periodical  Appearing  and  Disap- 
pearing of  certain  Birds,  at  different  Times  of  the  Year.  In  a  Letter 
from  the  Honourable  Dainea  Barrington,  Vice-Pres.  R.  S.  to  William 
Watson,  M.  D.  F.  R.  8.  <  Philo*.  Trans,  lxii.  1772,  art.  xx.  pp. 
265-326. 

Reprinted,  considerably  augmented,  in  Barrington's  Miscellanies,  p.  174. 
Before  especially  to  Swallows.  Quotes  Harl.  Misc.  1L  561,  for  supposed  migra- 
tion of  birds  to  the  moon.  Quote*  Shaw,  Phys.  Ob*.  Algiers,  cbap>  3.  Quotes 
Martin,  Edinb.  1771,  12mo,  for  thermometries!  experiments.  Adanson,  Yoy. 
Senegal,  pp.  13, 15, 67.  Forster's  Translation  of  Kalm,  Translation  of  Osbeck. 
Burch's  Hist  of  the  Roy.  Soo.  ill.  189.  Edwards,  Essays,  p.  197  (migration  of  sea 
fowl). 

1774.  Wahrmund,  C.  W.    "Ueber  den  Winteranfenthalt  der  Schwalben, 

Storche  nnd  andere  Vogel.    <  Neve*  JIambgr.  Magaz.  lxxxi.  1774, 
p.  195." 
Not  seen— source  of  title  not  remembered. 

1775.  Cornish,  J.    Of  the  Torpidity  of  Swallows  and  Martina.     <  PhUoe. 

Trans,  lxv.  pt.  ii.  1775,  pp.  343-352. 
Affirmed  and  discussed. 

1785.  Dxxtsr,  S.    A  Letter  on  the  Retreat  of  House-Swallows  in  Winter, 
from  the  Honourable   Samuel   Dexter,  Esq;   to  the  Honourable 
James  Bowdoin,  Esq;  Pros.  A.  A.    <^Mem.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and 
SoL  i.  pt.  ii.  1785,  pp.  494-49G. 
Asserting  the  subaqueous  torpid  hibernation  as  a  fact. 

1789.  Carlson,  O.  v.     4<  Anmarkningar  om    Svalor.    <  Eongl    Vetensk.- 
Akad.  Nya  Eandl.  1789,  x.  pp.  315-317." 
Not  seen— title  from  ▼.  Frisson,  Ofv.  Svor.  Ora.  Litt  I860,  31. 

1793.  Packard,  A.    A   Letter   on    the   Retreat  of  Swallows  in  Winter. 
<  Mem.  Amer.  Acad.  Arte  and  Sci.  ii.  pt.  i.  1793,  pp.  93-95. 
Letter  to  S.  Dexter,  confirming  his  statements  by  additional  observations. 

1799.  Cole,  P.  On  the  Disappearance  of  Swallows  in  Autumn ;  in  a  Letter 
from  Mr.  Peter  Cole  to  Dr.  Mitohill,  dated  New-York,  September  25, 
1798.     <  TMooh>8  Philos.  Mag.  iv.  1799,  pp.  414-417. 

Article  taken  from  the  American  Medical  Repository.    Original  not  seen. 

"Some  of  these  birds "  (Cotyle  riparia)  "appeared  to  run  on  tho  surface  of  the 
water  with  great  rapidity,  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  disappeared  under  the 
water  and  rose  no  more.  ....  I  am  now  beoome  a  proselyte  to  the  swallows 
remaining  in  a  torpid  state  during  the  winter,  not  only  from  speculative  re- 
searches but  from  ocular  demonstration."  Quotes  also  passages  to  the  same  effect 
from  p.  735.  vol.  11.  of  the  "  Christian's,  Scholar's  and  Farmer's  Magasine  ",  and 
from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Josiah  Blakeley  to  Mr.  Carey,  dated  Baltimore,  Jan.  7, 
1788,  in  "American  Museum  ",  ill.  pp.  451, 453. 

18—.  8.  0— N.  [Odmann,  S.]  '"  Om  Svalors  drankning."    <Lak.o.NaUurf. 

ix.  Bd.  pp.  178, 179. 

Not  seen— title  from  v.  Friesen,  p.  30. 
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1800.  Pollock,  H.     On  the  Submersion  of  Swallows  in  Antamn.    <  M- 
loch's  Philos.  Mag.  viii.  1800,  pp.  107-109. 

Testimony  of  eye-witness  to  the  fact  that  "they  plunged  into  the  water  aid 
disappeared  ",  to  the  number  of  about  900,  within  30  yards  of  the  obsctier 

1804.  Antes,  F.    On  the  Hybernation  of  Swallows,  by  the  late  Colonel 

Antes.    Commnnioated  by  Dr.  Barton.    <  Trams.  Jmsr.  PkUos.  Soe. 
vi.pt.  i.  1804,  pp.  59, 60. 

1805.  Barton,  B.  S.    Letter  to  M.  Laeepede,  of  Paris,  on  the  Natural  His- 

tory of  North  America.    <  TUlooh's  Philos.  Mag.  zxiL  1805,  pp. 
204-211. 
Asserts  the  torpid  hibernation  of  Swallows  as  a  feet 

Prior  to  1810.  Reeve,  H.    "  An  Essay  on  the  Torpidity  of  Animals.   By 
Henry  Reeve,  M.  D." 


Not  seen— if.  PhUos.  Mag.  xxxv.  1810,  p.  941,  whenoo  the  above  imperfect  title 
is  extracted.    Said  to  relate  in  part  to  migration  and  torpidity  of  various  bird*. 

1810.  Barton,  B.  S.    On  the  Torpidity  of  Animals.    <  IlUooh'*  PkUos.  Mt§. 
zxxv.  1810,  pp.  241-247. 

Discussing  the  matter  chiefly  in  the  cases  of  Swallows  and  Hummingbird*. 
"  There  is  no  fact  in  ornithology  better  established  than  the  fact  of  the  oocisskuul 
torpidity  of*'  OotyU  riparia  and  Ohatura  pstasgia. 

1813.  Forster,  T.    "  Observations  on  the  brumal  retreat  of  the  Swallow 
[etc,].    8vo.    London,  1813." 

Not  seen.— The  same  or  another  tract  by  the  same  author  is  said  to  her* 
reached  its  6th  ed.  in  J817.— See  also  Trans.  Linn.  8oc  xii.  pi.  it  p.  500. 

1824.  Audubon,  J.  J.    Facts  and  Observations  oonneoted  with  the  perma- 
nent residence  of  Swallows  in  the  United  States.    <[  Ann.  Lye  Nat 
Hist.  New  York,  i.  pt.  i.  1824,  pp.  166-168.    (Bead  Aug.  11, 1824.) 
B.  luntflroni,  Say,  is  here  renamed  H.  rttpubUoano,  sp.  n. 

1824.  Clinton,  Db  W.    On  the  Hirnndo  folva  of  Vieillot,  with  some  gen- 
eral remarks  on  the  birds  of  this  genus.     <  Ann.  Lge.  Not.  BiH. 
New  York,  i.  pt.  i.  1824,  pp.  156-166.    (Read  Ang.  9, 1824.) 
"H./ulva  ViellL",  i  &  H.  lunifrom,  Says  here  renamed  H.  optfmt,  sp>n. 

1627.  Smith,  Colin.    Facta  in  regard  to  the  Hybernation  of  the  Chimney 

Swallow,  (Hirnndo  rnstica).    <  Edinb.  New  Philos.  Journ,  iil  1827, 

pp.  231-234. 

Five  individuals  captured  in  torpid  state  on  rafters  of  an  out-house.  They 
revived  and  flew  away.  Supposition  that  Cbfr/lt  riparia  might  be  found  dor- 
mant iu  its  holes. 

1829.  Bree,  W.  T.  On  the  Arrival  and  Retreat  of  the  British  Hinmdines, 
with  a  Table  of  Arrivals  and  Departures,  from  1800  to  1828.  <  I**- 
don's  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ii.  1829,  pp.  16-20. 

1629.  "  L.  E.  O."  Swallows  remaining  in  this  Country  [England]  during 
the  Winter.    <  Loudon's  Mag.  NaL  Hist.  ii.  1829,  p.  458. 

1839.  Sweet,  R.  A  Swallow  in  November  [near  Fnlham,  Engl} 
<L<Hi<toii'«  Mag.  Nat.  HisU  ii.  1829,  p.  101. 
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1830.  Breb,W.T.  Dates  of  the  first  and  last  Appearances  of  theHlrun* 
dines  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  AUesley  Rectory  [England],  for  the 
Tear  1629,  with  Remarks.  <  Loud**'*  Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  ill.  1830,  pp. 
130-132. 

1830.  "  J.  H.  N."    Migration  and  Breeding  of  8wallows ;  in  answer  to  W.  H. 

White  (p.  194).    <  Loudon'o  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  iii.  1830,  p.  474. 

1831.  Couch,  J.    Notes  on  the  Chimney  Swallow  (Hirundo  rnstica),  and  on 

the  Window  Swallow,  or  Marten  (Hirundo  urbioa).    ^  London9 $ 
Mag.  Nat.  HUL  iv.  1831,  pp.  520-523. 
Migrations  ud  habits. 

1831.  Lokffueb,  H.    "  Ueber  den  Wintonohlaf  der  Sohwalben.    <  Prouo- 

$i»ek.  ProvinriaJbl  v.  1831,  p.  63." 

Not  seen— aonroe  of  title  forgotten. 

1632.  AuDUBOir,  J.  J.    Ueber  das  Verbleiben  der  Sohwalben.    <  Oke*'$  Iti$f 
Bd.  xxv.  1832,  p.  1071. 
Aosd.  Ann.  Lye.  Nat  Hist  New  York,  L  1894,  plo*. 

1832.  Clinton,  DbWitt.    Ueber  Hirnndo  fulva  Vieill.  [i.  e.  H.  lnnifrons 

Say].    <  Otai's  Ioi»f  Bd.  xxv.  1832,  p.  1071. 

Am  d.  Ann.  Lye.  Net  HUt.  New  York,  i. 189 J,  p.  150. 

1832.  Smith,  C.    Ueberwinternng   der  Raachtohwalbe,  Hirnndo  rnstica. 

<  Oken'e  1st*,  Bd.  xxv.  1832,  p.  693. 

Ausrag  ana  d.  Bdlnh.  New  Philos.  Joorn.  Bd.  il  1887,  Heft  vi.  p.  331. 

1833.  "Ll.   Con."     The   Swallow  near   the   Conway,   Caernarvonshire. 

<  Loudon's  Mag.  Nat.  HUt.  vi.  1833,  p.  72. 

1833.  Tatsm,  J.  Q.  The  Departure  of  the  Swallow.  <  Loudon'*  Mag.  Nat. 
Hist,  vi.  1833,  p.  72. 

1833.  Woodruff,  S.    On  Hybernation  and  other  topios  of  Natural  History. 

<  Sillim.  Am.  Journ.  xxiv.  1833,  pp.  363-360. 

Touches  on  eappoeed  hibernation  of  the  Swallow,  in  separate  sub-heads,  pp. 
389,369. 

1834. .    4<  Svalans  [Hirnndo]  flyttning.    <  Tidtik.f.  Jdgare  o.  Naturf. 

iii.  1834,  pp.  881-885." 
Not  seen— title  front  v.  Frieeen. 


1838.  Dutrochet,  H.    Hibernation   des  hirondelles.    <  Compt.  Bend,  do 
VAoad.  Sol.  vi.  1838,  p.  673. 

Bxtrait  d'nne  lettre.  "  TJn  fait  dont  J'al  6t6  temoin :  An  milien  de  Thiver  denx 
hirondelles  out  etS  troavees  engonrdies  dens  nn  enJbnoement  qui  existait  dans 
nne  mnraiUe  et  dans  rinterienr  d'nn  bailment.  Entre  lee  mains  de  ceux  qni 
l'aralent  prises,  elles  ne  tarderent  pas  a  ee  rechaoffer  et  elles  e'en  volerent." 

1838.  Dvtrocbbt,  H.  [Lettre  adressee  a  M.  Is.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  relative 
a  ^hibernation  des  Hirondelles.]    <  Revue  Zoologique,  i.  1838,  p.  66. 

Bxtrait  do  Compt  Bend.  vi.  1838,  p.  673. 
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1838.  Larrey,  Baron.    Hibernation  dee  Hirondelles.     <  Compt.  Bend,  is 
VAoad.  Set.  vi.  1838,  p.  703. 

"  H  raoonte  dans  m  Campagne  d'ltalls  (tome  !•),  que,  peasant  a  la  fln  de 
l'hiver  de  1799  dans  la  vallee  de  Manrienne,  il  avait  decourert  dans  una  grotto 
profonde  d'nne  montagne,  nominee  VHirondeWlrg,  one  grande  qnantiU  de  oei 
oiaeanx  sospendua  oomme  on  essatm  d'abeillea  dana  1'an  dee  coins  de  la  volte 
de  eette  grotte." 

1838.  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilairb,  Isidore.     [Reflexions  a  l'occssion  do 

cette  communication. ]    <  Compt.  Bend,  de  VAcad.  Soi.  vi.  1838,  p.  703. 

1839.  Dutrochet,  H.    Ueberwinterung  der  Schwalben.    <  Oken's  Isis,  Bd. 

xxzii.  1839,  pp.  367,  368. 
L'Institat,  Nr.  229, 1838,  p.  157. 

1839.  Pellbtbrie,  H.  de  la.    [Snr  la  prltendue  hibernation  des  Hiron- 
deUes. ]    <  Reeve  Zoologique,  ii.  1839,  p.  344. 

1843.  Atkinson,  J.  C.    Note  on  the  migration  of  Martins  [Chelidon  nrhies] 
and  Sand-martins  [Cotyle  riparia].    <  Zoologist,  i.  1843,  pp.  354, 355. 

1843.  Brer,  W.  T.    Note  on  the  late  departure  [from  Dover]  of  the  Swallow 
[H.  rustioa]  in  1842.    <  Zoologiei,  i.  1843,  pp.  101, 102. 

1843.  Jordan,  R.  C.  R.    Note  on  the  late  departure  [from  Teignmoutb]  of 
Swallows.  &o.  in  1842.    <  Zoologiet,  i.  1843,  p.  76. 

1 843.  Newman,  E.    Note  on  the  late  departure  [from  Peckham]  of  the  Swal- 
low in  1842.    <  Zoologist,  i.  1843,  p.  77. 

1843.  Norman,  G.    Note  on  the  late  departure  of  the  Swallow  [H.  rustics, 
from  Hull]  in  1841.    <  Zoologist,  i.  1843,  p.  102. 

1843.  Trathan,  J.  T.    Note  on  the  late  departure  [from  Falmouth]  of  Swal- 
lows in  1842.    <  Zoologist,  i.  1843,  p.  76. 

1843.  Wilcox,  W.    Note  on  the  early  arrival  of  Martins  [Chelidon  urbics, 

at  Devon]  in  1843.    <  Zoologist,  i.  1843.  pp.  145, 146. 

1844.  Bell,  R.  J.    Note  on  the  late  occurrence  of  the  Swallow  at  Goole  in 

December.    <  Zoologist,  ii.  1844,  p.  665. 

1844.  Cliffs,  H.F.    Note   on   the   Swallow's   course   over  the  Atlantic. 

<  Zoologist,  ii.  1844,  p.  565. 

1844.  Gurnby,  S.,  Jr.    Note  on  the  early  arrival  of  the  Swallow  or  Martin. 

<  Zoologiet,  ii.  1844,  p.  565. 

1844.  HU88EY,  A.  Enquiry  as  to  the  arrival  of  the  Swallow,  &a    <,  ZoobgUt, 
ii.  1844,  p.  650. 

1844.  Sladen,  E.  H.  M.    Note  on  the  Migration  of  the  Swallow.    <  Zoologist, 

ii.  1844,  pp.  762, 763. 

1845.  Hu8sey,A.    Migration  of  House  Martins  [Chelidon  urbioa]  abort 

Brighton.    <  Zoologist,  iii.  1845,  p.  870. 

1845.  "J.  A.  8."    Swallows.    A  fact  in  Ornithology.    <LU.Rec,andJ<*rn. 
Linn.  Assoc  of  Penna.  College,  i.  1845,  pp.  269, 270. 
Their  gathering  in  multitudes  at  times. 
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1845.  8laden,  E.  H.  M.    Flight  of  the  Swallow.    <  Zoologist,  Hi.  1845,  p.  939. 

1845.  Wkb8Tkr,T.    Partial  Migration  of  [Hirundine]  Birds.    <  Zoologist, 

iii.  1845,  pp.  1191, 1192. 

1846.  Dawson,  J.    Swallows  never  seen  at  the  Carron  Iron-works  in  Winter. 

<  Zoologist,  i  v.  1846,  pp.  1897, 1298. 
Compare  seventh  title  following. 

1846.  Pobatbr,  T.    u  On  tho  Migration  of  the  Swallows.     </Voe.  Linn.  8oc 
i.  1846,  p  296 ;  Ann,  Mag.  Nat  Hist  xviii.  18—,  p.  195." 
Mot  eeen— title  derived  from  Agassis  and  Strickland. 

1846.  Richardson, F.    Migration  of    the  Swallow.    <C  Zoologist,  iv.  1846, 
p. 1211. 

1646.  Rood,  E.  H.    Late  stay  of  the  Swallow  at  Penzanoe.    <  Zoologist,  iv. 

1846,  p.  1247. 

1846.  Bodd,  E.  H.    Early  arrival  of  the  Swallow  in  Cornwall.    <  Zoologist, 
iv.  1846,  p.  1368. 

1846.  Bcdd,  T.  S.    Late  departure  of  the  Swallow  at  Redoar.    <  Zoologist, 
iv.  1846,  p,  136a 

1846.  Smith,  H.E.    Late  stay  of  the  House-martin  [Chelidon  nrhioa]  at 
Alton.    <  Zoologist,  iv.  1846,  p.  1247. 

1846.  Smith,  S.    Swallows  at  the  Carron  Iron-works  in  winter.    <  Zoologist, 

iv.  1846,  p.  1247. 
From  Sydney  Smith's  "Principles  of  Phrenology  ". 

1847.  Bird,  W.  F.  W.    Early  Arrival  of  the  Sand-Martin  [Cotyle  riparia]. 

<  Zoologist,  v.  1847,  p.  1777. 

1847.  Brkb,  W.    Late  stay  of  Swallows  and  Martins  at  Springfield,  War- 
wickshire.   <  Zoologist,  v.  1847,  pp.  1638, 1639. 

1647.  Johnson,  J.,  jr.    Swallows  in  January  [in  England].    <  Zoologist,  v. 

1847,  p.  1639. 

1647.  Bodd,  E.  H.    Early  appearance  of  the  Sand  Martin  [Cotyle  riparia] 

near  Penzanoe.    <  Zoologist,  v.  1847,  p.  1696. 

1646.  Boswell,  J.    Scientific  dictum  of  Dr.  Johnson  respecting  [torpid 
subaqueous  hibernation  of]  Swallows.    <  Zoologist,  vi.  1848,  p.  2064. 
Prom  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

1648.  Ellman,  J.  B.    Swallows  (Hirundo  rustica)  dag  out  of  Hedge-banks 

[in  winter].    <  Zoologist,  vi  1848,  pp.  2302, 2303. 

1648.  Hardy,  J.    Disappearance  of  Swallows  at  Penmanshiel,  Berwickshire. 

<  Zoologist,  vi.  1848,  p.  1968. 

1849.  Ben,  C.R.    Late  appearance  of  the  Swallow  (Hirundo  rustica)  in 
1848  [at  Slowmarket].    <  Zoologist,  vii.  1849,  p.  2465. 

1649.  Ban,  W.  T.    Remarks  on   the  Migration  of   Swallows   (Hirundo 

rustica).    <  Zoologist,  vii.  1849,  pp.  2391, 2392. 
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1849.  Colman,  J.  F.    Late  stay  of  the  Martin  (Hirando  urbioa)  in  Suffolk. 

<  Zoologist,  vii.  1849,  p.  2392. 

1849.  Ellman,  J.  B.    Late  stay  of  Swallows   (Hirando   rnstica)  at  Rye. 

<  Zoologist,  vii.  1849,  p.  2352. 

1849.  Fitton,  E.  B.    Swallows  [T  Swifts]  Hibernating  in  the  Cliff  at  Hast- 
ings.   <  Zoologist,  vii.  1849,  p.  2590. 
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Review  of  TJeher  die  Zagstrassen  der  Vdgel  von  J.  A.  Falmen,  Leipzig,  18%— 
Handles  without  gloves  those  "  who  still  hanker  after  the  anoient  faith  in  'hiber- 
nation.' It  may  be  said  that  it  Is  bnt  lost  labour  to  attempt  to  bring  soch  people 
to  reason,  and  so,  possibly,  it  is.  Still,  the  apparent  gravity  with  whJoh  this 
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should  be  as  often  exposed, 
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1877.  Argyll,  Duke  of.    Hibernation  of  Birds    <  Nature,  xv.  no.  300,  Apr. 
19, 1677,  pp.  527, 628. 

Transmits  letter  from  Sir  John  McNeill,  who  says :— "  I  hare  stated  and  I  now 
repeat  that  I  bare  seen  swallows  in  large  numbers  hibernating."  Then  he  gives 
the  particulars. 

1877.  McLbod,  B.  R.    Correspondence.    <  Field  and  Forest,  iii.  no.  2,  Aug. 
1877,  pp.  35, 36. 

A  propo*  of  some  pleasantries  lately  published  in  Nature  against  the  idea  that 
birds  hibernate,  the  writer,  whom  the  well-known  Mr.  G.  A.  Boardman,  of  Calais, 
Me^  represents  to  me  as  a  proper  person,  sends  the  editor  the  following,  in 
substance:— 

Mr.  John  T.  Goes,  "  a  gentleman  of  intelligence  and  veracity  ",  informed  him 
that  when  lumbering  In  the  woods  in  New  Brunswick,  in  winter,  with  a  great 
depth  of  snow,  his  cook,  who  was  digging  out  a  spring  of  black  mud,  came  upon 
"  two  bank  Swallows  apparently  dead,  but  dry  ".  These  birds  were  handled  by 
several  men  full  of  curiosity ;  they  soon  began  to  revive  in  the  warmth  of  the 
camp,  and  after  a  little  while  one  of  them  flew  out  of  the  smoke-hole  and  fell 
upon  the  snow ;  the  other  was  reboried  in  the  mud  by  the  cook. 
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eireumstauees  of  finding  birds,  said  to  be  Bank  Swallows  (but  which  may  have 
been  Swifts),  "  frozen  stiff"  in  the  hollow  of  a  felled  maple-tree ;  some  of  which 
birds,  taken  to  a  warm  room,  revived  and  flew  about,  but  were  found  dead  next 
morning.  "  They  were  of  a  brownish  color  with  white  or  light  bellies,  such  as 
we  find  around  holes  in  the  sand  banks  in  the  summer." 

1877.  "The  Bkvtewkb  of    Palm&n's  Work."     The  "Hibernation"  of 
Birds    <  Nature,  xvi.  no.  395,  May  24, 1877,  p.  61. 

Regards  the  incident  Sir  John  McNeill  relates  as  "  miraculous  ",  without  im- 
pugning the  relator's  veracity ;  dismisses  Herr  Bohweder's  account  to  the 
"limbo  of  legends",  and  still  appears  pleased  with  himself—  O  fortunotot 
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1877.  "  X."    The  Hibernation  of  Swallows     <  Nature,  xvi.  no.  394,  May  17, 

1877,  p.  43. 

Cites  note  in  Omithologisohes  Centralblattof  May  1, 1877,  from  J.  Rohweder, 
who  certifies  to  the  competency  and  trustworthiness  of  the  observer  who  com- 
municated to  him  the  facts  here  given.  Many  hibernating  Swallows  were  found 
and  handled. 

The  foregoing  titles,  it  will  be  observed,  are  only  of  special  papers  on  the 
•abject— the  balk  of  the  literature  being  found  in  works  or  tracts  of  more 
general  character.    I  will  give  two  instances  of  the  style  in  which  the  sub- 
ject appears  in  literature.    Peter  Kalm,  the  celebrated  traveller,  wrote  from 
New  Jersey  in  1750,  that  he  had  observed  Barn  Swallows  on  the  10th  of 
April  (new  style),  sitting  on  planks  and  posts,  as  wet  as  if  they  had  just 
come  out  of  the  sea ;  and  the  famous  John  Reinhold  Forster,  editor  and 
translator  of  Kalm,  adds  very  explicit  testimony  of  his  own,  he  being  an 
eye-witness.    Dr.  Wallorius,  the  distinguished  Swedish  chemist,  wrote  in 
1748,  that  he  had  more  than  once  seen  Swallows  assembliug  on  a  reed,  till 
they  were  all  immersed;  and  that  he  had  likewise  seen  a  Swallow  oaught 
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in  a  net  under  water,  revived  in  a  warm  room,  where  it  flattered  about 
and  then  died.  Mr.  Klein,  secretary  of  Dantaiek,  procured  many  sworn 
affidavits  of  each  occurences.  The  mother  of  the  Countess  Lehndorf  said 
she  had  seen  a  bundle  of  Swallows  brought  from  Lake  Frith-Half,  which 
were  revived  in  a  room  and  flew  about.  Count  Sohlieben  gave  a  stamped 
instrument  importing  that  he  had  seen  Swallows  caught  in  a  net,  had  taken 
one  of  them  in  hand,  brought  it  into  a  warm  room,  where  it  lay  about  an 
hour,  when  it  began  to  stir,  and  soon  after  flew  about.  Fermier-General 
Witkowski  made  affidavit  that  in  1740  three  Swallows  had  been  netted  in  s 
pond  at  Didlaeken,  and  that  in  1741  he  got  two  Swallows  from  this  pond, 
where  they  were  caught  in  his  presence,  and  took  them  home,  where  they 
revived,  fluttered  about,  and  died  three  hours  after.  Amtmann  Bonke  saw 
nine  Swallows  brought  up  in  a  net  from  under  the  ice,  and  distinctly  ob- 
served their  reanimation.  Forster  rehearses  more  testimony  to  the  same 
effect,  and  continues : — "  7thly,  I  can  reckon  myself  among  the  eye-witnesses 
of  this  paradoxon  of  natural  history.  In  the  year  1735,  being  a  little  boy,  I 
saw  several  Swallow  brought  in  winter  by  iishermen,  from  the  river  Fttttfta 
to  my  father's  house,  where  two  of  them  were  brought  into  a  warm  room, 
revived  and  flew  about.  I  saw  them  several  times  settling  on  the  warm 
stone,  (which  the  Northern  nations  have  in  their  rooms)  and  I  recollect  well 
that  the  same  forenoon  they  died,  and  I  had  them,  when  dead  in  my  band. 
...  In  January  [1754]  the  lake  of  Lybthau,  belonging  to  these  estates, 
being  covered  with  ice,  I  ordered  the  fishermen  to  fish  therein,  and  in  my 
presence  several  Swallows  were  taken ;  which  the  fishermen  threw  in  again; 
but  one  I  took  up  myself,  brought  it  home,  which  was  five  miles  from  thence, 
and  it  revived,  but  died  about  an  hour  after  its  reviving."  * 

Williams,  writing  of  the  Swallows  of  Vermont  in  1794,  says  that  at  Daoby 
in  that  State,  there  were  reports  that  some  of  these  birds  had  been  taken 
out  of  a  pond  in  that  town  some  years  previously.  A  man  in  digging  up  roots 
of  the  pond  lily  found  several  Swallows  "  enclosed  in  the  mud ;  alive,  bat  in 
a  torpid  state  ".  He  continues : — "  I  saw  an  instance  which  puts  the  possi- 
bility of  the  fact  beyond  all  room  for  doubt.  About  the  year  1760,  two  men 
were  digging  in  the  Salt  marsh,  at  Cambridge,  in  Massachusetts,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Charles  River,  about  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
they  dug  up  a  Swallow,  wholly  surrounded  and  covered  with  mud.  Tbe 
Swallow  was  in  a  torpid  state,  but  being  held  in  their  hands,  it  revived  in 
about  half  an  hour.  The  place  where  this  Swallow  was  dug  up  was  every 
day  covered  with  the  salt  water,  which  at  every  high  tide,  was  four  or  five 
feet  deep.  The  time  when  this  Swallow  was  found  was  the  latter  part  of 
the  month  of  February.'1! 

I  might  go  on  almost  indefinitely  with  this  sort  of  thing,  but  I  have  ad- 
duced enough  to  Bhow  the  character  of  the  evidenoe  we  possess,  and  this  is 
my  only  object. 

*  Peter  Kalm's  Travels  into  North  America,  Forster's  Ed.,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
140-144, 1771.  [Quoted  at  second  band  and  abridged  from  Mcrrian,  Trans. 
Conn.  Acad.  i.  1877,  pp.  28,  29.] 

tThe  Natural  and  Civil  History  of  Vermont  By  Samuel  Williams.  Wal- 
pole,  N.  H.    1794.    pp.  115, 116.    [Quoted  after  Merriam,  I.  c] 
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Architecture  of  Swallows 

Next  after  the  migration,  the  nidification  of  Swallows  is  the 
best-known  point  in  their  natural  history.  The  nesting  and 
the  eggs  of  all  the  North  American  species  have  become  per- 
fectly well  known,  sach  is  the  abundance  of  the  birds,  such 
their  familiarity  with  man.  Their  buildings  illustrate  two 
striking  propositions: — 

1.  The  versatility  of  architectural  genius  within  the  limits  of 
a  small  and  perfectly  natural  group  of  birds. 

2.  The  influence  of  man  in  modifying  the  architectural  cus- 
toms of  birds. 

Every  one  of  the  North  American  species  nests  in  a  way 
peculiar  to  itself,  even  those  which  are  most  alike  being  dis- 
tinguished by  some  circumstance,  either  of  the  nest  itself,  or 
of  the  freight  it  bears;  and  all  the  species,  with  a  single  prob- 
able exception,  have  successively  yielded  to  the  modifying 
influences  of  the  gradual  settlement  of  the  country  by  man. 
The  Violet-green  Swallow  has  held  out  the  longest,  and  it  is 
only  very  recently,  in  fact,  that  we  have  learned  of  its  accept- 
ance of  the  new  order  of  things.  The  time  when  the  Barn 
Swallow  forsook  its  primitive  custom  of  building  has  passed 
out  of  mind ;  the  modification  is  so  profound,  that  this  bird 
now  very  rarely  nests  elsewhere  than  in  artificial  resorts  which 
man  presents  to  its  choice.  In  some  cases,  the  change  is  com- 
plete in  settled  portions  of  the  country,  while  elsewhere  the 
same  species  retains  its  primitive  habits.  Thus  the  Cliff  or 
Eave  Swallow  now  nests  habitually  on  buildings  in  the  East- 
ern United  States,  though  it  still  glues  its  curious  mud  fabrics 
to  the  faces  of  cliffs  in  the  West;  and  the  Purple  Martin  nests 
indifferently  in  boxes  set  up  for  its  use,  and  in  holes  in  trees. 
In  the  case  of  the  Cliff  Swallow,  another  curious  result  of  the 
settlement  of  the  country  is  seen  in  the  gradual  extension  of 
the  range  of  the  species.  Formerly  restricted  to  regions 
abounding  in  natural  nesting-sites,  it  has  spread  into  populous 
districts,  where  the  eaves  of  buildings  afford  a  convenient 
substitute  for  the  original  breeding-places.  The  Bough-winged 
Swallow  originally  nested,  and  generally  still  nests,  like  the 
Bank,  in  holes  dug  by  itself  in  the  ground ;  but  it  now  often 
avails  itself  of  the  nooks  afforded  by  bridges,  piers,  aud  other 
contrivances  of  man.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  this  bird 
were  an  immigrant,  into  some  parts  at  least  of  North  America, 
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of  comparatively  recent  naturalization  among  as,  attracted  at 
length  by  conveniences  for  nesting.  The  Bank  Swallow,  tbe 
most  cosmopolitan  species  of  the  whole  family,  seems  to  retain 
its  wonted  ways  most  sturdily  of  any — a  fact  perhaps  explained 
by  the  highly  exceptional  character  of  its  nidification. 

To  all  this  there  is  no  parallel  among  our  birds.  Various 
species,  indeed,  now  regularly  accept  the  artificial  nesting- 
places  man  provides,  whether  by  design  or  otherwise.  Such  is 
notably  the  case  with  several  kinds  of  Wrens,  with  at  least  one 
kind  of  Owl,  with  the  Bluebird,  the  Pewit  Flycatcher,  and 
especially  the  House  Spai  row.  Various  other  birds  occasion- 
ally avail  themselves  of  like  privileges,  still  retaining  in  tbe 
main  their  original  habits.  But  in  no  other  case>  than  that  of 
Swallows  is  the  modification  of  habit  so  profound,  or  so  nearly 
without  exception  throughout  an  entire  family.  Next  after 
the  Swallows,  the  Wrens  appear  to  yield  the  most  readily,  and 
all  of  our  species  will  probably  become  modified  in  due  time 
after  the  fashion  of  the  House  Wren.  But  the  geographical 
distribution  of  no  other  birds  than  Swallows  has  been  thus 
far  affected  by  increased  facilities  for  nesting. 

As  architects,  our  Swallows  are  separable  into  several  cate- 
gories, according  to  the  order  of  the  structures  they  build.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  they  are  weak-billed.,  feeble-footed 
birds,  without  the  instruments  required  for  tbe  weaving  of 
intricate  fabrics,  or  the  elaboration  of  ornate  and  highly 
finished  dwelling-places.  So  varied  is  their  workmanship,  so 
curious  are  some  specimens  of  their  art,  that  we  can  hardly 
refer  their  structures  to  any  single  plan ;  yet,  in  general,  we 
may  discern  in  their  nesting  the  tendency,  usually  seen  in  weak- 
footed  birds,  to  retire  into  holes,  into  which  are  brought,  and 
artlessly  arranged,  the  materials  that  are  to  receive  the  eggs. 
At  least,  such  seems  to  be  theprimitivecustom ;  and  it  is  still  tbe 
wont  of  the  Purple  Martin  and  of  the  Violet-green  and  Bough- 
winged  and  Bank  Swallows.  A  modification  of  this  is  wit- 
nessed in  the  Barn  Swallow,  which  builds  by  preference  in 
corners,  in  any  angle  between  converging  plane  surfaces. 
The  most  remarkable  extreme  is  that  the  Cliff  Swallow  fur- 
nishes, where  we  can  trace  the  most  elaborate  retort-shaped 
mud  receptacles,  back  through  less  perfected  purse-like  struc- 
tures; to  the  early  idea  of  tbe  bird,  which  was  simply  the  wall- 
ing-up  of  chinks  and  crannies  on  the  face  of  cliffs,  or  the 
formation  of  a  cup  like  projection.    In  the  material  employed, 
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we  likewise  see  the  progressive  steps  by  which,  from  the  mere 
deposit  of  soft  material  in  a  natural  hollow,  the  Swallows  began 
to  project  their  fabrics  oat  beyond  the  base  of  support ;  secur- 
ing the  required  coherence  of  the  materials,  not  by  weaving, 
which  to  them  was  impracticable,  bat  by  plastering  with  mud. 
Thus  we  gradually  reach  those  wonderful  structures  which  the 
Cliff  Swallow  builds  entirely  of  mad,  with  only  a  little  hay  or 
a  few  feathers  for  a  lining.  The  case  of  the  Bank  Swallows 
(Cotylemd  Stelgidopteryx)  is  peculiar.  It  is  the  rale  with  weak- 
billed  and  small-footed  hole-inhabiters  that  they  accept  natu- 
ral cavities  ready-made  to  their  purposes.  Yet  some  of  the 
feeblest  of  the  Swallow  tribe  dig  their  own  holes  in  the  ground, 
exactly  as  the  Kingfisher  excavates  its  gallery,  or  the  Wood- 
peckers chisel  oat  their  nesting-places  in  trees.  The  fact,  then, 
that  Swallows  are  naturally  hole-breeders,  taking  possession 
of  such  cavities  as  come  to  hand,  serves  to  explain  their  readi- 
ness to  accept  the  convenient  artificial  nesting-sites  that  man 
provides.  Even  the  Cliff  Swallow,  when  nesting  on  buildings, 
selects  a  site  under  eaves,  and  thus  in  a  quasi  cavity.  The 
fact  that  the  Bank  Swallow  habitually  excavates  a  hole  for 
itself,  instead  of  accepting  a  ready-made  retreat,  renders  intel- 
ligible the  fact  that  it  still  maintains  its  primitive  ways, 
instead  of  yielding,  like  the  others,  to  modifying  surroundings. 
But  the  Bough-winged  Swallow,  which  normally  breeds  quite 
like  the  Bank  Swallow,  is  already  yielding  to  the  times,  and  in 
the  East  now  generally  nests  in  or  about  buildings,  such  as 
bridges  and  piers ;  and  we  may  confidently  anticipate  the  time 
when  the  Bank  Swallow  shall  go  and  dp  likewise. 

The  nesting  of  our  Swallows  now  presents  the  following 
categories  of  method : — 

1.  Holes  in  the  ground,  dug  by  the  bird  itself,  slightly  fur- 
nished with  soft  material :  Cotyle  riparia,  SUlgidopteryx  serri- 
pontiff. 

2.  Holes  in  trees  or  rocks  not  made  by  the  birds,  fairly  fur- 
nished with  soft  material:  Progne  subis,  Taohycineta  tricolor, 
Tachyeineta  thalassina. 

3.  Holes,  or  their  equivalents,  not  made  by  the  birds,  bat 
secured  through  human  agency,  and  more  or  less  fully  fur- 
nished with  soft  material,  according  to  the  shallowness  or 
depth  of  the  retreat.  {Formerly ',  no  species;  now,  all  the  species 
excepting  Cotyle  riparia.) 

4.  Holes  constructed  by  the  birds,  of  mad,  plastered  to  sur- 
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faces,  whether  artificial  or  natural,  and  loosely  famished  with 
soft  material.  This  is  seen  in  perfection  in  the  nesting  of 
Petrochelidon  lunifrons,  and  is  imperfectly  illustrated  by  the 
nidiflcation  of  Hirundo  horreorum.  It  has  every  appearance  of 
an  acquired  trick,  by  which  these  hole-breeders  carry  out  their 
original  instincts  on  a  greatly  improved  plan. 

It  should  be  observed  that  all  of  our  Swallows  have  been 
modified  by  human  agency  excepting  the  Bank  Swallow,  nest* 
iog  differently  at  successive  periods ;  that  some  of  them,  like 
the  Purple  Martin  and  the  Violet-green  Swallow,  are  still 
serving  their  apprenticeship  under  the  new  regime  which  the 
settlement  of  the  country  has  brought  about ;  and  that  even 
the  Barn  Swallow,  which  seems  so  thoroughly  changed,  still 
sometimes  nests  in  the  West  in  its  primitive  fashion.  Those 
whose  acquired  habits  have  become  thoroughly  ingrained  are 
now  pretty  constant  in  their  adherence  to  a  single  plan  of 
architecture;  but  the  Violet-green  Swallow,  for  instance,  at 
present  nests  in  a  very  loose  fashion,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  Swallows 
which  in  the  East  now  invariably  avail  themselves  of  the 
accommodations  man  furnishes,  in  the  West  live  still  in  holes 
in  trees,  rocks,  or  the  ground.  Thus  I  have  found  Purple 
Martins  breeding  in  Arizona  nowhere  but  in  the  hollows  of 
trees,  chiefly  deserted  Woodpeckers'  holes ;  and  I  have  known 
Barn  Swallows  to  nest  on  embankments  of  earth.  In  the 
West,  again,  where  the  Cliff  Swallows  habitually  affix  their 
nests  to  the  irregular  surfaces  of  cliffs,  retort-shaped  structures 
are  not  so  often  perfected  as  when  the  birds  build  against  the 
smooth  sides  of  houses.  In  this  case,  however,  it  may  be  a 
question  which  is  the  original  method,  which  the  later  modifi- 
cation. For  in  many  special  cases,  the  Eave  Swallows  have 
been  known  to  build  mere  open  cup-shaped  nests  affixed  to 
buildings,  quite  like  the  rafter-nests  of  the  Barn  Swallow, 
when  they  had  similar  bases  of  support  to  work  upon. 

There  is  another  curious  fact,  which  shows  that  the  nidiflca- 
tion of  Swallows  may  be  changed  and  improved,  without  any 
variation  in  the  character  of  the  site  selected,  but  apparently 
as  the  result  of  reflection  and  some  degree  of  ratiocination. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  common  House  Martin,  Ohdidon  urbica. 
I  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Brewer  (Am.  Nat.  xii.  1878, 36) :— "  A 
few  years  ago  it  was  discovered  by  accident  that  within  fifty 
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years  there  has  been  a  wonderful  change  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  common  house  martin  of  Europe  builds  its  nest; 
Formerly  their  nests  were  globular  in  shape,  with  a  small 
rounded  opening  hardly  large  enough  to  admit  the  parent 
birds  comfortably.  Such  are  all  the  old  nests  in  museums, 
such  the  descriptions  of  all  writers,  half  a  century  ago.  These 
nests  were  inconvenient,  only  one  bird  could  come  at  a  time 
to  the  opening  to  be  fed.  Long  before  the  young  could  leave 
their  nest  they  must  have  been  uncomfortably  crowded  in 
their  ill- ventilated  and  close  quarters.  Some  time  within  the 
half  century  this  entire  species  has  made  a  great  advance  and 
wonderful  changes  in  the  whole  style  of  their  nest.  Instead  of 
a  sphere,  the  nest  is  simply  hollow,  semi-oval,  roomy,  airy,  and 
comfortable,  stronger  in  its  attachments,  with  increased  facili- 
ties for  access,  better  protected,  both  from  the  rain  and  from 
enemies.  Unfortunately,  no  one  observed  just  when  this 
remarkable  change  in  their  architecture  took  place.  We  know 
not  if  it  was  gradual  or  sudden,  or  how  long  it  was  in  becom- 
ing general.  But  surely  no  one  can  pretend  that  all  this  was 
the  result  of  mere  instinct  1" 

Connected  both  with  the  migration  and  nidiflcation  of  Swal- 
lows are  some  remarkable  facts  relating  to  the  return  of  the 
same  pair  of  birds  to  the  same  nest  year  after  year.  In  the 
nature  of  the  case,  this  is  difficult  to  determine  with  cer- 
tainty ;  but  observations  which  have  not  seldom  been,  made 
on  birds  that  were  marked  by  some  recognizable  peculiarity 
have  established  the  fact  beyond  question.  Far  from  being 
singular,  however,  it  accords  with  many  observations  made 
upon  birds  of  other  families.  How  marvellous,  how  admirable, 
how  complex  and  subtile,  must  be  the  mental  faculties  of  such 
humble  creatures,  who  can  find  their  homes  again  with  unerr- 
ing precision,  after  journeying  for  thousands  of  miles! 

The  eggs  of  Swallows  differ  as  much  as  their  modes  of  nest- 
ing. As  might  be  expected  from  consideration  of  the  slender- 
bodied  form  of  the  birds,  the  eggs  are  rather  narrow,  elongate, 
and  pointed.  In  the  typical  hole  diggers,  who  retain  their 
original  habits  most  tenaciously,  the  eggs  are  pure  white,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Bank  Swallow,  and  as  the  rule  is  with  birds 
which,  like  Owls,  Kingfishers,  Woodpeckers,  and  many  others, 
lay  in  holes.  Many  Swallows'  eggs,  however,  are  colored,  and, 
in  fact,  profusely  speckled  with  reddish  and  brown  shades.  I 
presume,  without  the  slightest  proof,  but  judging  by  reason- 
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able  analogy,  that  Swallows'  eggs  were  originally  or  primitively 
white,  and  that  they  became  colored  somewhat  according  to 
increasing  degree  of  exposure  to  which  they  may  have  been 
subjected  during  the  long  time  in  which  the  nesting  habits  of 
the  birds  have  undergone  modification. 

1.  Eggs  pure  white,  uumarked :  Tachycineta  bicolor,  T.  tha- 
lassina,  Cotyle  riparia,  Stelgidopteryx  serripennis,  JProgne  pur- 
purea. 

2.  Eggs  thickly  speckled :  Hirundo  horreorum,  Petrochetido* 
luni/rons. 

I  have  at  hand  the  following  titles  of  articles  relating  to  the 
habits  of  Swallows,  with  special  reference  to  their  nidification  :— 

1774.  White,  G.    Account  of  the  House  Martin,  or  Martlet.     <  FkUo*. 

Trans,  lxiv.  pt.  i,  1774,  pp.  196-801. 

Habits  of  OhsUdon  urtico. 

1775.  Warns,  Q.    Of  the  House-Swallow,  Swift,  and  8and-Martin.    <  PaUm. 

Trans,  lxv.  pt  it  1775,  pp.  258-276. 
Habita. 

1831.  Steel,  J.  W.    Swallows.    <  Am.  Jour*.  ScL  xix.  1831,  pp.  356, 357. 

Nidiflcation  of  Hirundo  lunifron*. 

1831.  Woodruff,  S.    Notice  of  a  Barn  Swallow  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor 

dated  Windsor,  Turky  [sio]  Hill,  Jane  7th,  1830,  from  Samuel  Wood- 
ruff.   <  SUlim.  Am.  Joum.  ScL  xix.  1831,  pp.  172, 173. 
Description  and  nldlfloation  of  Hirundo  lunifron*. 

1832.  Carmichael,  Capt    Capitain  Carmichael  fiber  Schwalben.    <  (NbaVi 

Isis,  Bd.  xxv.  1832,  p.  589. 
Anatng  ana  d.  Bdinb.  Philoe.  Jonrn.  1819,  p.  421. 

1832.  Couch,  J.    Nests  of  the  Swallow  and  Martin.    <  Loudon'*  Mag.  Hat 
BUt.  v.  1832,  pp.  735, 736. 

1832.  "  H.  B."    Remarks  on  [habits  of]  Swallows.    <  Loudon1*  Mag.  Nat 
Hxst.  v.  1832,  pp.  285-287. 

1832.  "H.  B."    Instinct  in  the  Martin  (Hirundo  urbioa).    <  Loudon1*  Mag. 
Nat.  Hist.  v.  1832,  p.  735. 

1832.  Norman,  A.  "  Strodda  UnderSttelser.  [Om  Svalors  parning.]  <2Wt*. 

/.  Jdgars  o.  Naturf.  i.  1832,  p.  320." 
Not  seen— title  from  von  Frieaen,  0fV.  8rer.  Orn.  Litfc 

1833.  "  A  Friend  op  C.  P.'s."    The  Swallow,  a  capricious  Architect.  <  Lou- 

don's Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  1833,  pp.  454-456. 

1833.  Bree,  W.  T.    A  late  Brood  of  young  Martins.    <  Loudon9*  Mag.  Nat 
Hist  vi.  1833,  pp.  70-72. 

1833.  Clarke,  W.  B.    Birds'  Nests  in  singular  Places.    <  Loudon'*  Mag.  Nat 
Hist.  vi.  1833,  pp.  523, 524. 

Swallow's  nest  in  heel  of  *  shoe  In  an  inhabited  apartment. 
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1833.  "J.D."    On  Martins  and  Swallows.    <  Loudon's  Mag.  Nat.  Hist  vi. 
1833,  p.  524. 
Swallow's  nest  in  crank  of  a  bell-wire,  in  passage  of  an  inhabited  house. 

1833.  "  R.  Y."  Pertinacious  Perseverance  in  the  Martin  (Hirnndo  urbica  L.) 
in  renewing  its  Nest  in  one  Place.  <  London's  Mag.  Nat.  Hist  vi. 
1833,  p.  153. 

1833.  Whiddon,  W.    By  wbat  harmless  Means  can  Martins  and  Swallows 

be  induced  to  cease  building  and  breeding  in  the  Places  in  which 
they  have  been  long  allowed  to  build  and  breed  t  <  Loudon's  Mag. 
Nat.  Hist.  vi.  1833,  p.  456. 

1834.  Fennkll,  J.    To  prevent  Martins  and  Swallows  affixing  their  Nests. 

<  Loudon's  Mag.  Nat.  Hist  vii.  1834,  p.  82. 

Soap  the  place. 

1836.  Moss,  S.  Martin's  Nest  occupied  by  a  House  Sparrow.  <  Loudon's 
Mag.  Nat  Hist  ix.  1836,  p.  545. 

1836.  TayijOR,  S.    What  is  the  Most  Effectual  Method  of  Preventing  the 
House  Martin  (Hirundo  urbica  Lin.)  from  Building  in  Particular 
Spots?    <  Loudon's  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ix.  1836,  p.  484. 
Soap,  says  the  editor. 

1840.  Brkwkr,T.  M.    [On  the  habits  of  Hirundo  fulva  (i.  e.,  of  Petroche- 

lidon  lunifrons).]  <  Sillim.  Am.  Journ.  Set  xxxviii.  1840,  pp.  392, 393. 

1841.  Robert,  E.    [Note  sur  lea  nids  dee  Hirondelles  a  rivage  (Cotyle 

riparia).]    <  Compt  Send,  de  VAcad.  8d.  xiii.  1841,  p.  1034. 

1642.  Robert,  E.  Nests  of  the  Hirundo  riparia.  <  Ann.  Mag.  Nat  Hist 
viii.  1842,  p.  476. 

1843.  Atkinson,  J.  C.  Note  on  tho  Nests  of  Martins  [Chelidon  urbica]  on 
Sand-stone  Bocks.    <  Zoologist,  i.  1843,  pp.  246, 247. 

1843.  Atkinson,  J.  C.  Note  on  certain  Nests  of  the  Swallow  [Hirundo 
rastica]  at  Kelvedon.    <  Zoologist,  i.  1843,  p.  354. 

1843.  Atkinson,  J.  C.  Note  on  the  Nesting-place  of  the  Swallow.  <  Zoolo- 
gist, i.  1843,  p.  354. 

1843.  Hepburn,  A.    Notes  on  the  Swallow  [ ;  its  breeding  in  chimneys]. 

<  Zoologist,  i. 1843,  p.  147. 

1843.  Hepburn,  A.    Note  on  [the  nests  of]  the  Sand-martin  [Cotyle  riparia]. 

<  Zoologist,  i.  1843,  pp.  146, 147. 

1843.  Hkwrtt,  W.  Note  on  the  Nesting-place  of  Swallows.  <  Zoologist,  i. 
1843,  pp.  353, 354. 

1843.  Tarragon,  L.  db      Note  sur  les  mcBurs  de  l'Hirondelle  de  fenetre 

[Chelidon  urbica].    <  Revue  Zoologique,  vi.  1843,  pp.  323-325. 

1844.  "  Anon."    "  Curious  Locality  for  a  Nest "  [of  the  Swallow].    <  ZooU 

O0rf,ii.l844,p.657. 
From  the  Hampshire  Advertiser,  July  13, 1844. 

1844.  Bartlbtt,  J.  P.  Note  on  the  Nesting-places  of  the  Swallow.  <  ZooU 
ogist,  iL  1844,  pp.  446, 447. 
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1844.  Duncan,  R.  D.    Note  on  the  Swallow.    <  Zoologist,  ii.  1844,  p.  447. 

1844.  Sladen,  E.  H.  M.    Note  on  the  Martin  (Hirundo  urbica).    <  Zoologiit, 

ii.  1844,  p.  763. 

1845.  Bold, T.J.    Nidifioation  of  the  Swallows.    <  Zoologist,  iii.  1845, pp. 

939.940. 

1845.  Hardy,  J.    Nesting  of  the  Swallow.    <  Zoologist,  iii.  1845,  pp.  868-870. 
1845.  Hussey,  A.    Nesting  of  the  House  Martin.    <  Zoologist,  iii.  1845.  p.  870. 

1851.  Hazard,  J.   P.    [On  the  habits  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  8wallow 

(Petrochelidon  lu nitrons).]    <  Proe.  Acad.  Not.  ScL  PhUa.  v.  1851, 
pp.  141, 142. 

1852.  Brewer,  T.  M.    [On  the  Distribution  and  Habits  of  the  Cliff  8wallow, 

Hirundo  lunifrons.]    <  Proe.  BosL  Soc.  Nat.  HisL  iv.  1852,  pp.  270,271. 

1853.  Jaeckel,  — .     Ein  vereinselt  nistendes  Uferschwalben-Paar  [Cotyle 

riparia].    Zosatz  vom  Herausgeber.    <  J.  f.  0. 1853,  i.  pp.  367, 368. 

1854.  Rindfleisch,  A.    Ein  Brutplatz  der  Hirando  rapestxis  in  Deutsoh- 

land.    <  Naumannia,  iv.  1854,  pp.  191, 192. 

1857.  PIssler,  W.    Zur  Natnrgesohicbte  der  Sylvia  cisticola  nnd  Hirando 
rufnla.    <  J.f.  O. 1857,  v.  pp.  115-118,  Taf .  i.  Fig.  A  nnd  B. 
The  plate  represent*  the  nests  of  H.  rvfula. 

1857.  Robnekt,  — ,  Dr.    Nistkolonie  von  Hirando  rupestris.    <  Naumamti*, 
vii.  1867,  Hft.  i.  pp.  78, 79. 

1857.  Slaney,  W.  H.    [Habits  of]  Swallows.    <  Zoologist,  xv.  1857,  pp.  5756, 
5756. 

1857.  Smith,  R.B.     Swallows  building  against  a  House.    <  Zoologist,  it. 
1857,  p.  5790. 

1857.  Weir,  J.  J.   Note  on  the  Nidifioation  of  the  Swallow  (Hirundo  rustics). 

<  Zoologist,  xv.  1857,  p.  5832. 

1858.  Hadfield,  H.  W.    Nidifioation  of  Swallows.    <  Zoologist,  xvL  1858. 

pp.  6241, 6242. 

1858.  Hewitson,  W.  C.    Notes  on  the  [habits  of  the]  Swallow.    <  Zoologist, 

xvi.  1858,  p.  5921. 

1859.  Couch,  J.    Nidifioation  of  Birds:  the  Common  Martin  [Chelidon 

urbica].    <  Zoologist,  xvii.  1859,  p.  6535. 

1860.  Kkuper,  T.    Die  Sehwalben  Grieehenlands.    <  J.  /.  O.  1860,  viilpp. 

271-2d4. 

Extended  account  of  the  habits  of  H.  n&da,  H.  rusUea,  H.  ftoitsmnsM*  S. 
urbica,  H.  rupestris,  JET.  riparia. 

1862.  D alton,  J.    Sand  Martins1  [Cotyle  riparia]  Nests  in  the  Walk  of 
an  Old  Priory.     <  Zoologist,  xx.  1862,  pp.  7844, 7845. 

1862.  Hanson,  J.    Nesting  of  the  Chimney  Swallow  [Hirundo  rustics]. 

<  Zoologist,  xx.  1862,  p.  7937 . 

1863.  Carter,  S.     Late  Breeding  of  the  Honse  Martin  [Chelidon  urbica]. 

<  Zoologist,  xxi.  1863,  p.  8846. 
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1867.  Clark-Krnnxdy,  A.    Martins  "  buflding-in  "  a  Sparrow.   <  Zoologist, 
2d  ser.  ii.  1867,  p.  915. 

1867.  Clifton,  Lord.     A   strange   Trap    for   Swallows   [weathercocks]. 
<  Zoologist,  2d  ser.  ii.  1867,  p.  990. 

1867.  Cleftox,  Lord.    Martins  and  Wagtails  [their  antipathy].     <  Zool- 
ogist, 2d  ser.  ii.  1867,  p.  990. 

1867.  Kino,  S.    Late  [latter  part  of  November]  Swallow's  nest.    <  Zoologist, 
2d  ser.  ii.  1867,  pp.  606, 607. 

1867.  Schacht,  H.    Merkwflrdiges  Schwalbennest     [H.  nrbioa.]    <^Zool. 

Qart.  viii.  1867,  p.  444. 

1868.  Meyer,  R.    Doppelehe  einer  mfinnliohen  Ranchschwalbe  (Ceoropis 

rastica  L.)    <  Zool  Qart.  ix.  1868,  pp.  77, 7a 
A  mm  of  bigamy. 

1869.  Fowler,  A.    The  Sand  Martin.    <  Am.  Nat.  iii.  1869,  pp.  116-119. 

Account  of  the  habits  of  OotyU  rtpari*. 

1869.  Hot,  P.  R.    [On  the  Habits  of  Cotyle  serripennis  and  Empidooax 
flaviventris.]    <  Proc.  Boot.  Soo.  Nat.  But.  xii.  1869,  p.  400. 

1869.  Nichoixs,  U.,jr.    Cnokoo  in  a  Swallow's  Nest.    <  Zoologist,  2d  ser. 

iv.  1869,  p.  1866. 

1870.  Behx,  — .    [Ueber  eine  abweiohende  Form  von  Nestern  der  Fen- 

stersohwalbe  (Hirnndo  nrbica,  L.).]    <  Zool.  Qart.  xi.  1870,  pp.  160, 
161. 

Anting  ant  d.  OompUi  Ssndut,  Ixx.  1810,  p.  198. 

1870.  Noulbt,  J.  B.    Onr  two  8wallows  and  their  Nests.    <  Ann.  Mag.  Nat. 
Eiot.  (4),  vi.  1870,  pp.  270, 271. 

1870.  Pouchkt,  A.    On  the  Transformation  of  the  Nests  of  the  House-Mar- 
tin (Hirnndo  nrbica,  Linn.).    <  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  4th  ser.  v.  1870, 
pp.  307, 308. 
From  Oomptu  Hindus,  hex.  1870,  pp.  499-496. 

1870.  Sharps,  R.  B„  and  Dresser,  H.  E.    On  some  new  or  little-known 
points  in  the  Economy  of  the  Common  Swallow  (Hirnndo  rustica). 

<  Proc  Zool.  800.  Lond.  xxxviii.  1870,  pp.  244-249. 

1870.  Wharton,  C.B.    Sand  Martin  [Cotyle  riparia]  Nesting  in  a  Tree. 

<  Zoologist,  2d  ser.  v.  1870,  p.  2344. 

1872.  Hudson,  W.  H.    On  the  Habits  of  the  Swallows  of  the  Qenns  Progne 
met  with  in  the  Argentine  Republic.    With  notes  by  P.  L.  Sclater. 

<  Proc  ZooL  Soo.  Lond.  1872,  pp.  605-609. 

Allows  only  four  American  8pp.,  P.  purpurea,  P.  oftaJytoa,  P.  dommieensU,  P. 
toporo. 

1879.  Hudson,  W.  H.    Further  Observations  on  the  Swallows  of  Buenos 
Ayres.    <  Proc  Zool.  800.  London,  1872,  pp.  844-846. 

QT.  P.  Z.  a  1871, 398,  1873,005. 
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Abnormal  Coloration  of  Swallows 

These  birds  are  so  coustantly  under  observation,  that  it  is 
no  wonder  that  many  instances  of  albinism  have  been  observed 
and  recorded,  without  indicating,  however,  that  Swallows  are 
susceptible  of  this  abnormality  to  any  unusual  extent  The 
only  white  Swal\ow  that  ever  fell  under  my  own  observation 
was  a  specimen  of  Cotyle  riparia,  shot  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
by  my  brother,  Louis  D.  Gooes,  on  the  23d  of  August,  1859,  as 
recorded  by  me  in  the  American  Naturalist,  it  1868,  p.  161.  This 
individual  was  not  pure  white,  however,  merely  presenting  an 
extremely  faded  or  bleaohed-out  appearance,  the  normal  pattern 
of  coloration  being  still  discernible.  This  bird  was  flying  in 
company  with  hundreds  of  others,  of  several  species,  who  seemed 
to  be  pursuing  and  harassing  it,  on  account  of  its  unenviable 
distinction.  This  was  a  very  human  occurrence— for  singu- 
larity of  dress  is  always  the  signal  for  attack,  and  distinction 
of  auy  kind  usually  invites  target-practice. 

Mr.  Ruthven  Deane,  in  a  paper  (Bull.  Nutt  Club,  i.  1876, 21) 
on  "  Albinism  and  Melanism  among  North  American  Birds", 
remarks  that  albinism  among  the  Hirundinidw  is  generally  of 
a  pure  white,  or  a  strong-yellowish  cast,  and  instances  albinotic 
specimens  he  has  seen  of  Hirundo  horreoruntj  Tachycineta 
bicolor,  Petroehelidon  lunifrons,  and  Progne  purpurea. 

The  following  are  titles  of  a  few  papers  specially  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  albinism  among  Swallows: — 

1731.  Waixin,  G.    "  De  Hirnndine  alba,  Regi  nostro  Friderioo  I  oblate  anno 
1727,  brevis  diaeertatio.    Anotore  G.  Wallin,  FiL    <  Acta.  JAkr.  d 
Sclent.  Svecia,  1731,  pp.  98-1  ll.w 
JLfren8&aomI)lspiit.TJpMlUD,r733.  4tc  pp.  15,  eoL  WannhollL— (t.  ItiMS.) 

1820.  Traill,  T.  S.  White  Swallow  [Hirundo  rustic*].  <Edinb.  Phil*. 
Joum.  ii.  1820,  p. 391. 

1846.  Anon.    Note  on  a  White  Swallow.    <  Zoologist,  iv.  1846,  p.  1500. 

1848.  Ellman,  J.  B.  White  Variety  of  the  Swallow  (Hirundo  rustic*)  and 
Pale  Variety  of  the  Martin  (H.  arbioa).  <  ZoologUt,  vi.  1848,  p. 
2021. 

1848.  Wolley,  G.    A  Martin  (Hirundo  urbioa)  with  the  Middle  Tail-featber 

white.    <  Zoologist,  vi.  1848,  p.  2303. 

1849.  Colman,  J.  F.    White  Variety  of  the  Swallow.    <Zoologitt,  vii.  1649, 

p.  2392. 

1849.  Garth,  J.  C.  Albino  Variety  of  the  Swallow  (Hirundo  nwtica). 
<  Zoologist,  vii.  1849,  p.  2568. 
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1850.  Curtlek,  M.    I  Albinotic]  Variety  of  the  Swallow  (Hirnndo  rustloa). 

<  Zoologist,  viii.  1850,  p.  2700. 

1856.  Doublsday,  H.    White  Swallow.    <  Zoologist,  xiii,  1856,  p.  4871. 

1855,  Hti86EY,A.    A  White  Swallow  obtained  in  East  Kent.    <  Zoologist  t 
xiii.  1855,  p.  4559. 

1863.  Sayilus,  8.  P.    81ate-ooloaTed  Variety  of  the  Chimney  Swallow. 

<  Zoologist,  xxi.  1863,  p.  8834. 

1864.  Ahon.    Weiasb  Sohwalben.    <  ZooL  GarU  v.  1864,  p.  269. 
1864.  Anon.    A  White  Swallow.    <  Zoologist,  xxii.  1864,  p.  8887. 

1864.  Boulton,W.W.    White  Swallow  (Hirnndo  rnstica)  near  Beverley. 

<  Zoologist,  xxi.  1863,  p.  8825. 

1866.  Clogg,  8.  White  Martin.    <  Zoologist,  2d  ser.  i.  1866,  p.  33. 

1866.  Watkxns,  C.    White  Swallows.    <  Zoologist,  2d  ser.  i.  1866,  pp.  455, 

456. 

1867.  Hesse,  R    Creamcoloured  Sand  Martin.    <^  Zoologist,  2d  ser.  ii.  1867, 

p.  561. 

1866.  Cornaua,  E.     Sopra  doe  casi  di  Albinismo  negli  Uocelli.     <  Atti 
delta  Soe.  Itah  di  So.  Nat.  x.  pp.  449-458. 
Not  aeen— title  from  ZooL  Bee.    Passer  montanus  end  OhsUdon  urbiea. 

1868.  Smith,  C.    Carious  Variety  of  the  House  Martin.    <  Zoologist,  2d  ser. 

iii.  1868,  p.  1058. 

1869.  Barrington,  R.  M.    Albino  Sand  Martin.    <  Zoologist,  2d  ser.  iv. 

1869,  pp.  1847, 1848. 

1870.  Atkinson,  F.  P.    Albino  Barn  Swallow  [Hirundo  horreorum  J.   <  Am. 

Nat.  iv.  1870,  p.  127. 

1871.  Brookk,  A.  B.    White  band  Martin.    <  Zoologist,  2d  ser.  vi.  1871,  p. 

2440. 

1871.  Walsh,  W.  H.    White  Hoase  Martin.    <  Zoologist,  2d  ser.  vi.  1871,  p. 

2806. 

1872.  Whitakbr,  J., /mi.    White  Swallow.    <  Zoologist,  2d  ser.  vii.  1872,  p. 

3314. 

1874.  Whitakbr,  J.    White   Swallow  in  Nottinghamshire.    < Zoologist, 
2d  ser.  ix.  1874,  pp.  4238, 4239. 

General  Habits  and  Traits  of  Swallows 

Having  already  spoken  at  some  length  of  the  two  most 
noticeable  points  in  the  economy  of  Swallows — their  migra- 
tions and  their  architecture — I  may  continue  with  some  of  the 
other  habits  which  birds  of  this  family  possess  in  common ;  for 
the  group  is  so  homogeneous  that  much  of  the  material  we  have 
acquired  for  separate  biographies  of  the  species  furnishes  the 
occasion  for  remarks  applicable  to  all. 
26  b  o 
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The  flight  of  Swallows  might  be  inferred  from  inspection  of 
the  perfected  wing-structure,  not  only  as  to  the  lengths  to 
which  the  act  can  be  sustained  without  fatigue  or  injury,  bnt 
to  the  peculiar  ease,  grace,  and  buoyancy  of  the  aerial  evolu- 
tions so  characteristic  of  Swallows.  The  birds  of  no  other 
group  of  Passere*  fly  quite  like  Swallows,  but  the  Swifts 
(Cypselidce)  are  nearly  identical  with  Swallows  in  this  respect, 
and  so  are  the  Terns,  or  Sternina,  which,  indeed,  are  com- 
monly called  *» Sea  Swallows"  from  this  very  circumstance. 
The  Hummingbirds  have  wings  constructed  on  much  the  same 
plan  as  those  of  Swallows,  and  are  among  the  few  birds,  if 
they  be  not  the  only  ones,  that  surpass  Swallows  in  volatorial 
exploits.  The  type  of  the  wing  is  quite  different  from  that  fur- 
nished by  the  great  ocean  wanderers  like  the  ProceUariida,  or 
Petrels,  the  flight  of  which  is  practically  limitless  in  duration. 
The  wing  of  such  birds — especially  of  the  Albatrosses — is  inordi- 
nately lengthened  in  all  its  segments — the  upper  arm  and  fore* 
arm  as  well  as  in  the  pinion  or  hand ;  a  conformation  which 
results  in  long,  strong,  measured  wing-beats,  as  the  end  of  the 
wing  traverses  the  arc  of  too  large  a  circle  to  move  with  great 
celerity.  The  upper  segment  of  the  Swallows'  wing,  on  the 
contrary,  is  shortened,  the  development  of  wing  being  in- 
creased in  the  terminal  segment,  or  pinion,  and  the  large 
feathers  it  bears.  Such  a  wing  is  more  deftly  handled,  and 
wonderful  power  of  arresting  or  directing  as  well  as  of  accelera- 
ting the  bird's  course,  is  assured  by  this  means.  The  most 
graceful  flyers  among  the  Swallows  are  the  lashing-tailed 
species  of  Hirundo  proper,  like  the  Barn  Swallow,  which  glides, 
soars,  and  sweeps  with  extraordinary  facility,  and  instantane- 
ously arrests  or  diverts  its  flight  at  a  touch  of  the  guiding 
helm.  The  motion  of  the  Swallow  «kimming  the  ground,  and 
"  quartering"  in  zigzag  after  its  prey,  has  been  aptly  compared 
to  the  coursing  of  the  greyhound.  No  one  who  has  attentively 
observed  the  flight  of  Swallows  cau  have  failed  to  notice  their 
peculiar  "  towering",  when  they  rise  abruptly  with  few  vigor- 
ous strokes,  and  seem  to  hang  suspended  for  a  moment,  before 
falling  with  great  velocity  through  the  beautiful  curve  of  the 
cycloid — with  half-gathered  wings,  and  at  such  little  loss  of 
impetus  by  friction  that  they  avail  themselves  of  this  peculiar 
line  to  rise  nearly  to  their  former  level  without  muscular 
effort  Sometimes  their  course  is  as  straight  as  an  arrow's, 
and  only  less  swift — sometimes  they  hover  and  flutter  at  seem- 
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ing  random,  and  not  the  least  marvellous  of  their  feats  is  the 
spirited  dash  they  make,  with  unerring  aim,  to  enter  the 
narrow  window  or  belfry,  and  settle,  as  light  as  a  feather,  with 
joyous  twittering,  on  the  nest. 

Tbe  feeding  of  Swallows  is  almost  an  inference  from  the 
structure  of  the  bill,  wings,  and  feet.  £hese  delicate  birds  have 
very  weak  bills,  bnt  very  capacious  months,  and  seem  not  very 
dainty  in  their  choice  of  food.  They  would  soon  be  starved  if 
forced  to  gather  food  on  foot — on  the  wing,  no  one  of  the 
smaller  flying  insects  is  safe  from  that  gaping  bill,  split  to  the 
very  eyes,  propelled  with  enormous  velocity  into  their  ranks, 
and  capable  of  following  after,  to  close  on  the  most  agile  and 
devious  bug.  Swallows  feed  on  the  wing,  and  this  prime  point 
in  the  economy  of  these  indefatigable  insect-hunters  is  signal- 
ized in  the  very  names  the  birds  have  acquired  in  various  Ian* 
guages.  Not  only  the  mode  of  flight,  but  its  direction,  whether 
high  or  low,  and  the  entire  migrations  of  the  birds,  turn  upon 
the  prime  point  of  food-supply ;  and  upon  this  hinges,  second- 
arily, the  recognized  relation  between  the  movements  of  Swal- 
lows and  the  weather  and  seasons.  The  numbers  of  insects 
tbat  Swallows  destroy  in  the  aggregate  is  simply  incalcu- 
lable—in fact,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  usual  notions  of  numer- 
ation—and the  holocaust  includes  a  large  proportion  of  annoy- 
ing or  injurious  kinds.  The  loquacity  of  the  birds,  and  the 
unseemly  hours  they  keep,  babbling  to  an  unaired  world, 
together  with  the  litter  they  make  about  the  premises,  some- 
times brings  them  iuto  disfavor,  or  even  causes  them  to  be 
summarily  dispossessed.  The  tempting  targets  they  offer 
when  in  flight,  taring  the  skill  of  the  most  expert  marksman, 
is  another  cause  of  their  wanton  and  cruel  destruction.  But 
the  most  determined  and  calculating  utilitarian  should  be 
brought  to  see  the  impolicy  of  killing  Swallows,  and  the  sports- 
man be  besought  to  consider  its  inhumanity.  Needless  taking 
of  any  life  is  a  crime  against  nature— we  may  well  pause  at  this, 
even  if  no  spark  of  sentiment  should  kindle  indignation  at  the 
thought  of  cutting  short  such  useful,  bright,  and  joyous  life. 
Things  both  useful  and  beautiful  are  not  so  common  that  we 
can  afford  to  sacrifice  them  in  vain.  The  rowdy  boys  and  all 
the  crew  of  tramps  and  potters  of  the  gun  who  shoot  Swallows 
for  sport  may  be  seriously  admonished  that  these  birds  are 
worth  more  to  society  than  their  idle,  vicious  selves. 

The  song  of  Swallows  strikes  a  single  key- note — the  theme 
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runs  through  the  entire  fugue — the  f™?,  f™?,  of  the  Greek 
mythology  is  reiterated  forever.  Among  oar  species,  at  any 
rate — and  I  presume  the  exotics  are  much  the  same  in  this 
respect — the  Swallow's  voice  is  unmistakable.  The  tone  ie 
rather  thin  aud  sharp,  and  the  pitch  is  high;  the  method  of 
delivery  is  quick,  nervous,  and  even  jerky — it  is  mere  twitter- 
ing, indeed,  as  always  called,  rather  than  any  higher  art  of 
singing.  But  the  pieces  are  given  with  such  volubility,  vigor, 
and  verve — they  are  so  earnest,  artless,  and  spontaneous,  ani- 
mated with  such  a  bright  and  joyous  spirit,  that  we  forget  to 
criticise,  and  even  own  the  Swallow  has  a  sympathetic  voice. 
The  simple  notes  are  susceptible  of  much  modulation,  and 
capable  of  intoning  the  varied  passious  that  these  sanguine 
birds  experience  momentarily;  while  the  different  species, 
moreover,  have  each  their  own  tone  and  inflections,  easily  dis- 
criminated by  the  accustomed  ear.  If  I  may  add,  that  oar 
Swallow  medley  touches  a  very  secret  chord  of  home  associa- 
tions, there  is  no  wonder  that  it  often  moves  us  when  more 
ambitious  music  fails  to  please. 

Among  the  leading  traits  of  the  Swallow  tribe,  no  one  can 
fail  to  recognize  their  sociability.  "  Troops  of  Swallows  *  is  a 
familiar  phrase.  The  birds  are  not  gregarious,  in  one  sense,— 
not  like  Blackbirds  for  example,  or  Bobolinks  in  the  autumn, 
flying  in  compact  flocks,  as  if  animated  by  a  common  impulse, 
— for  no  two  Swallows  bend  their  flight  alike.  But  in  places 
where,  for  any  reason,  the  attraction  is  common,  Swallows 
swarm.  In  foraging  for  insects  on  their  "happy  hunting 
ground  ",  thousands  eddy  and  whirl  inextricably  confused  in 
flying  currents,  each  one  the  vortex  of  a  tiny  maelstrom.  In 
the  consultation  over  a  projected  journey,  thousands  seek 
each  others'  countenance,  perching  in  long  lines  upon  the 
ridge-pole,  the  telegraph,  the  picket-fence.  On  warm  dry  days, 
the  Swallows  flock  to  the  pools  by  the  wayside,  enclosing  the 
grateful  water  with  a  pretty  frame,  or  dallying  over  the  sur- 
face with  the  yellow  butterflies.  But  in  nothing  is  the  strength 
of  social  instincts  more  apparent — in  nothing  is  the  amiability 
of  these  cheery,  genial  birds  displayed  to  more  advantage— 
than  in  their  nesting.  Every  rafter  of  the  barn  may  possess 
its  pair  in  peace,  and  every  box  beneath  the  caves  its  contented, 
orderly  inmates.  The  stretch  of  river-bank,  the  loamy  crest  of 
the  quarry,  may  be  honey-combed  with  burrows,  and  never  a 
sign  of  strife  in  the  settlement.    Nay,  more :  among  the  Swal- 
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lows,  perhaps  alone  of  oar  birds,  do  we  find  that  rare  climax 
of  sociabi*  ity  which  the  actual  clustering  of  nests  betokens ; 
and  a  colony  of  Cliff  Swallows  shows  that  a  high  degree  of 
communism  is  not  incompatible  with  perfect  decency  and 
decorum.  Such  free,  impatient,  and  impulsive  birds  as  Swal- 
lows, one  might  fear,  could  not  sustain  too  close  relations  with- 
oat  at  least  occasional  breaches  of  the  peace ;  but  the  harmony 
remains  unbroken.  This  surely  speaks  well  for  the  disposition 
of  the  birds,  arguing  many  a  good  quality  beyond  mere  amia- 
bility ;  it  indicates  forbearance,  self-respect,  fidelity  in  all  re- 
lations, and  regard  for  another's  rights ;  it  reasserts  that  liberty 
does  not  mean  license,  and  that  freedom  is  to  will  to  do  right. 

Some  who  may  be  less  interested  in  Swallows  than  I  admit 
myself  to  be,  or  lack  a  sentiment  I  am  willing  to  betray,  may 
think  the  picture  overdrawn,  and  ask  for  the  other  side  of  a 
sliield  that  seems  to  me  golden.  If  by  this  is  meant,  What  are 
the  bad  qualities  of  Swallows  !  I  must  admit  my  incompetency 
to  reply.  These  birds  are  said  by  some  to  be  irascible  and 
pugnacious.  But  quarrelsome  they  certainly  are  not,  and  their 
quickness  of  temper  is  resolvable  into  the  admirable  spirit 
they  display  in  defence  of  their  home  and  family.  They  are 
said  to  show  special  animosity  against  cats — quite  an  antipathy, 
in  fact.  Who  wouldn't,  under  the  circumstances!  Which 
one  of  us,  being  a  Swallow,  could  be  expected  to  be  fond  of 
cats!  These  timid  and  delicate  birds  sometimes  make  Puss 
retire  discomfited,  such  are  the  spirit  and  the  vigor  of  their 
onset  against  this  prowling  enemy.  Their  courage  is  nowadays 
often  called  into  action  in  defence  of  their  homes  against  those 
wretched  interlopers,  the  European  Sparrows.  There  is  a  dead- 
lock here,  and  the  feud  is  both  bitter  and  relentless,  in  natural 
consequence  of  the  Sparrows'  total  depravity.  The  Purple 
Martins,  as  I  know,  defend  themselves  against  spoliation  of 
their  homes  with  success,  and  I  hear  that  even  the  much  weaker 
White-bellied  Swallows,  whose  action  in  protecting  themselves 
against  outrage  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  studying,  have 
proven  no  less  valiant.  1  wish  that  the  same  could  be  said  of 
some  other  birds  which  the  Sparrows  attack,  harass,  and  turn 
out  of  doors  ;  and  to  the  Swallows  in  particular, — to  every  pair 
of  these  lovable  birds  that  may  nestle  with  us, — I  wish  sucoe&s 
in  resisting  invasion,  peace,  plenty,  and  every  joy  that  can  fill 
their  gentle  breasts. 
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Genua  HXRUHDO  Linnfflua 

Hlmio,  L.  8N.  1735-1708.    (Inoluded  originally  all  the  family,  and  aome  birds  of  idoUmt 

order.) 
OeeraylS,  partly,  Bofa,  Ida,  1896. 

As  here  restricted  to  include  only  species  like  the  European 
and  American  "  Barn  "  Swallows,  Hirundo  is  distinguished  by 
the  deeply  forficate  tail,  which  is  nearly  or  about  as  long  as  the 
wings,  and  has  the  lateral  feather  on  each  side  linear-attenuate 
and  about  twice  as  long  as  the  middle  feather.  The  tail- 
feathers  are  spotted.  The  tarsi  are  shorter  than  the  middle 
toe  and  claw,  covered  above  by  feathers  for  a  little  distance. 
The  basal  joint  of  the  middle  toe  is  partly  adherent  to  both 
the  lateral  toes.  The  bill  is  of  moderate  size  for  this  family, 
of  the  usual  shape,  with  straight  commissure ;  and  the  nostrils 
are  lateral  and  overarched  by  a  membranous  scale.  The  upper 
parts  are  glossy  and  dark-colored.  There  is  a  dark  pectoral 
collar.  The  forehead  and  under  parts  are  rufous.  The  toil  is 
spotted  with  white.    The  eggs  are  colored. 

The  single  North  American  species  of  Hirundo  is  distinct 
from  H.  rustica  of  Europe,  but  not  from  the  Barn  Swallow  of 
Middle  and  South  America.  The  relationships  of  the  latter 
have  been  in  question.  Baird,  in  1806,  was  "  much  inclined  to 
donbt  whether  there  is  any  specific  difference  ",  at  a  time,  too, 
when  he  pushed  distinctions  further  than  is  now  usually  done. 
In  1872, 1  admitted  Barton's  name  horreorum,  which  had  been 
current  since  Baird  adopted  it  in  1858,  and  in  1874 1  suggested 
the  term  erythrogaster  var.  horreorum,  "  though  even  the  varietal 
distinctions  are  very  slight " ;  but  I  have  now  no  confidence  that 
the  implied  distinction  from  erythrogaster  Bodd.  (=rtj/a  6m. 
and.)  will  hold.  Mr.  Kidgway  appears  to  be  of  the  same  mind, 
to  judge  from  his  latest  publication  on  the  subject.* 

*  Rep.  Geol.  Burr.  Fortieth  Parallel  (Clarence  King),  vol.  iv.  pt.  iii.  Orni- 
thology. By  Robert  Ridgway.  pp.  303-669.  Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office.  1877. — This  important  work,  long  announced,  and  *»- 
sionally  cited  daring  the  past  few  yean,  haa  at  length  appeared.  The  orni- 
thological fascicle,  being  pt.  iii.  of  vol.  iv.,  issued  separately,  bean  no  date, 
but  was  published  late  in  1877.  I  received  my  copy  Feb.  25,  1878.— See 
an  important  bibliographical  note  on  p.  392.  It  appears  that  the  work, 
as  originally  prepared,  was  stereotyped  in  1871-72  (not  1870,  as  the  note 
states),  bat  never  published,  the  oitation  of  the  work  having  been  made 
meanwhile  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  myself,  and  others  from  proof-impressions. 
The  original  was  suppressed,  and  the  stereotype  plates  were  melted  in  1676. 
A  single,  much-mutilated  set  of  proofs,  now  (Feb.  28,  1878)  in  my  poaee- 
sion  is  tie  only  evidence  in  existence  of  the  original  report. 
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The  American  Barn  Swallow 


Htiuteei7thrtsaiter9Bodd.TabLPS.178^45i  PR  794,  £1  (South  America).— £bL  Cat 

AR  1889, 39.  -Bd.  Rev.  AR 1865, 995.— 8cL  PZS.  1870, 340. 
■iruio  erytkrof  aster  ear.  bomonm,  Coues,  BNW.  1874, 85  (in  text). 
■iruio  erythrogaetor,  0.  bomonm,  Midgut.  Rep.  Snrv.  40th  Par.  lv.  1877, 441. 

■Iruio  raft,  6m.  8N.  L  1788, 1018,  n.  18  (=  PR  794, 1 1  =  erythrogaeter  Bodd.  "  Cayenne 
to  New  York").— Lath,  IO.  i.  1790,  574,  n.  5  (=Gm.  1018)— T.  OA&  L  1807,  00, 
pL  30.— Steph.  Gen.  ZooL  z.  1817,  88.— Y.  Buoy.  If  6th.  li  1893,  589,  n.  44.— Bp.  Jonrn. 
Phila.  Acad.  It.  1895, 957.— Bp.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ii.  1896,  64.— Nutt  Man.  L 1839, 601.— 
Bp.  CGL.  1838,9.— Towns.  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad.  viiL  1839,  155.— Bp.  CA.  i.  1850,339.— 
MeOaU,  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  1851,  915.— Oabot,  Naum.  iL  Heft  ill.  1859, 65.— Woodh,  Rep. 
Zufii  and  Cola  R 1853, 64.— Thompe.  Vermont,  1853, 97,  fig— Bsaa*,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad,  vL 
1833, 401. -Bp.  Compt  Rend,  xxxvliL  1854,  651.— WaUet,  Rep.  Mississippi,  1854, 318— 
Beinh,  J.  £  0 1854, 438  (Greenland).— Oast.  Illuet  1855,  943— JHsnty,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad. 
1855;  306.— Hoym,  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  1856,  988—  Oundl.  J.£0.  1856,  3  (Cuba).— KneeL 
Pr.  Boat.  Soc  vt  1857, 933— Bry.  Pr.  Bost  Soc  tL  1857, 115  (Nova  Scotia).— Brw.  N. 
Am.  OoL  1857,  91,  pL  5,  f.  63-67.— Jfarfm.  J.  f.  O.  1858, 101.— Btw.  Pr.  Boat  800.  viL 
I860,  306  (Cuba).- Oundl.  J.  f.  O.  1861,  398,  411  (Cnha).— BHnK  Ibis,  1861,  5  (Green- 
land).— Kirtland,  Pr.  Cleveland  Acad.  L  1874, 965. 

Ceeropto  raft,  Beta,  Isla,  1844, 175. 

■Iruio  komonun,  Barton,  "  Fragm.  Nat.  Hist  Penna.  1799, 17".— Bd.  BNA.  1858, 308— 
Henry,  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  1859, 106.— &  <#  A  Ibis,  1859, 13  (Goatemala).,-A.  <e  J?.  Jwt. 
Ibis,  1859, 66  (Saint  Croix).— Chop-  *  Suck.  N.  H.  Wash.  Terr.  1860, 184.— Wheat  Ohio 
Agric  Rep.  for  1860, 1861, 364.— Barn.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  I860, 1861, 43G.— Lexer.  Ann.  Lye 
N.  Y.  Til.  1861, 317  (New  Granada).— Cows  <*  PrtnL  Smith*  Rep.  for  18C1, 1869,  409— 
HaydL  Tr.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.  zil.  1869, 161.— Verr.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iiL  1869, 148.— Boardm. 
Pr.  Boat  800.  is.  1869, 195.— Blak.  Ibis,  1863, 63  (British  America).— &L  PZS.  1864, 173 
(City  of  Mexico).— 8.  e\  8.  PZS.  1864, 347  (Panama).— Lawr.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  viiL  1864, 
97  (Sombrero).— A  Wen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iv.  1864, 65.— Bd.  Rev.  AR  1865, 994.— Dress.  Ibis, 
1865, 479— ObtMf,  Ibis,  1865, 159— Grass,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  79  (Arizona).— Lawr. 
Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viiL  1866,  985.— Mellwr.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1866,  86  (Canada  West)— 
Coues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  y.  1866,  975.— Ooues,  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  xiL  1868,  111.— Brown,  Ibis, 

1863,  490  (Vancouver).— Sumieh.  Mem.  Bost  Soc  L  1869.  547  (Vera  Cms) DaU  dt 

Bonn.  Tr.  Chic  Acad.  L 1869, 979  (Alaska).  -Turnb.  R  B.  Pa.  1869, 19 ;  Phila.  ed.  19— 
Chop.  Am.  Nat  iiL  1869, 33  (Montana).— Chop.  R  Cal.  i.  1870, 103.— Atkinson,  Am.  Nat 
lv.  1870, m.—8*U.  PZS.  1870, 184  (Ver&gua).-<fc«*f,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871, 91.— Chop. 
Am.  Nat  iv.  1871, 758.— Const,  Key,  1879, 113,  f.  54.— Finseh,  Abb.  Nat  Ver.  Bremen, 
ML  1879,98  (Alaaka).— AHsn,  BulL  MCZ.  iii.  1879,  176  (Colorado,  np  to  timber-line).— 
Woodh,  Am.  Nat.  vL  1879,173  (albino). -Otmdl.  J.  f.  a  1879,  431  (Cuba)  — Aiken,  Pr. 
Boat  Soc  xv.  1879, 198.— Scott,  Pr.  Bost  80c.  xv.  1879;  923— Jfayn.  Pr.  Bost  Soc  xiv. 

1873,  369.— Trippe,  Pr.  Bost  Soc  xv.  1873,  935.— Snow,  R  Kane  1873,  5.— Sears,  Am. 
Nat  vii.  1873, 751  —Iff rr.  Ann.  Rep.  U.  &  GeoL  Snrv.  Terr,  for  1879,  1873,  676, 713.— 
Ooues,  BNW.  1674, 85— Jfsrr.  Am.  Nat  viiL  1874, 87, 367.— Ridffw.  Am.  Nat  via  1874, 
900— Allen,  Pr.  Bost  Soc  xvii.  1874,  53.— DaU,  Pr.  CaL  Acad.  1874,  —  (Aleutian 
Islands).— B.  B.dkB.  NAR  L  1874,  339,  pi.  16,  f.  O.—Yarr.  dt  Hensh.  Rep.  Orn.  Specs. 

1874,  U.— Hensh.  Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874, 49, 60, 76, 104.— Hensh,  List  R  Arts.  1875, 156— 
Hensh.  ZooL  BxpL  W.  100  Merid.  1875, 916.— Brew.  Pr.  Bost  Soc  xvii.  1875, 440.— New. 
Pr.  Bost  Soc  xviL  1875, 353, 357.— Bailey,  BnlL  Nntt  Clnb,  1876, 95.— Lawr.  Bull.  Nst 
Mnc  n.  4, 1876, 17  (Tehnantepeo).— Gentry,  Life-Hiet  1876,  184—lffaot,  BNR 1877, 149. 

■Iruio  rutin,  In  port  of  some  early  authors.— Avd.  OR  IL  1834, 413,  pi.  173.— And.  Syn. 
1839,  35.— Aud.  BA.  1.  1640, 181,  pL  48,—Giraud,  BLL  1644,  35,-Pratten,  Tr.  Illinois 
Agric  Soc  L 1855, 600.— Putn.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  L 1856, 905.— Jones,  "  Nat  Bermuda,  1859, 
34  "^-Martens,  J.  I O.  1859,  916  (Bermudas) .—Bland,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1858,  1859,  987 
(Bermudas)—  WQHs,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1856, 1859, 981  (Nova  Scotia).— Fowler,  Am.  Nat 
IiL  1969, 19. 
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Hlrnndo  smeritaaa,  WOt.  ■•  AO.  L  leia,  34,  pi.  38.  r.  l,a".-D*»1rt  Clint.  Apd.Ljc.N.  Y. 

L  1E34,  159.— Ujj.  Jonm.  Phils.  Acad.  It.  llfiS,  MS.— «w.  <C  EitK.  FB A.  ii.  16J1,  Jtt- 

Paso.  Ren.  Orn.  Mhm.  1839,  3t*—Lembtyt,  At.  Cuba,  1850,  44,  pi.  7.  f.2  —  Hay.  Fr. 

Pbila.  Acad.  1S51.  307.—  JTuimfc.  IT.  Hjlnoia  A«rir.  Roc  1.  1355,  Ml.— Bry.  Pr.  Bolt  Sot. 

vL  IBS?.  US  (Not»  Scotia).— Oirt.  Yog.  1980,73, 1 133. 
Cecropls  amerlauiR,  J?m>,  lata,  IBM,  174. 

Hlrnndo  CTsnopjrrhs,  V.  "N.D.d'H.N.ilT.  1817,510";  Buoy. Moth, li  1SS3. S88, s. 4L 
fHirsniO  fnmarld,  t Lichl.  "Prela-Tan.  Hex.  Y8g.  1BM,»";  J.  t  a  1(63,  5H  (ijnoi™ 

"aauriaiu  Wlls"). 
Chlnne  j  Swallow,  Pens.  AZ.  11. 1785, 439,  n.  330  (in  port ;  axel,  rata,  to  Bur.  ap.). 
Hlrondflle  a  venire  roux  de  Cajenne,  Bu/.  "HlaL  Mat.  Ola.  vL  WT"i  PE.  TM,  f.  1. 

(Baala  of  H.  trjithngaiter.) 
BatoNS-bellled  Bwsllow,  iotA.Syu.ll.pt,  IL  1183,506  (baaed  on  Unff.  PE.  704,  f  U     (Ctv- 

enne  and  New  York.) 
Hlrondrlle  rouse,  Lt  Maine,  Ola.  Cnnad.  1661,  142. 

Hab.— America.  The  North  American  bird  iohabi ta  in  summer  more  par- 
ticularly the  United  Stales  and  adjoining  portions  of  British  America,  strag- 
gling far  north, however.toAltska  and  Greenland;  in  winter,  Middle  Amer- 
ica, including  the  West  Indies.  Breeds  at  large  in  its  United  States  range, 
in  Mexico,  and  doubtless  elsewhere. 

CH.8P. —  $  9  Chalybm,infr&rujit7peetore8emitorquato;fr<Mti 
rttfa;  cavdd  forfioatd,  albo-notatd. 

£ ,  adult:  Deep  lustrous  steel- 
blue  ;  the  forehead  and  entire 
under  parts  rufous,  generally 
deepest  on  the  forehead  and 
throat ;  an  imperfect  steel-blue 
collar.  Wings  and  toil  blackiab, 
with  eteel-blne  or  somewhat 
greenish  gloss;  the  lateral  pair 
of  tail-featbera  much  length- 
ened ami  aliform  at  the  end, 
all  bnt  the  central  pair  with  s 
white  spot.  Length, 6-7  inches, 
very  Yariable,  according  to  the 
development  of  the  tail  j  extent, 
12t-134;  wing,  4f-5;  tail,  3  to 
5  inches,   the  fork  2-3  inches 

8, adult:  Quite  like  the  i, 

but  the  colors  rather  lees  intense 

and  lustrous. 

Yonng:    Lacking     in    great 

\  measure    the    elongation   sod 

Fio.   40.— Details  of  atmotars  of  Barn  Swallow,  attenuation  of  the  lateral  tail- 
natural  else.  feathers,  the  fork  being  an  inch 

or  lees  in  depth.  Similar  to  the  adults,  bnt  much  duller,  and  with  rather  * 
greenish  than  Bteel-blue  lustre— at  an  early  age  quite  brown,  with  eearcelj 
any  lustre,  and  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  skirted  with  runty.  Front- 
let obscurely  marked,  or  reduced  to  a  mere  tawny  line,  and  under  parts, 
especially  behind  the  dark  collar,  very  pale,  even  brownish- white. 
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IN  the  case  of  this  Swallow,  whose  name  is  a  "  household 
word  "  alike  with  the  learned  and  the  ignorant  of  ornithol- 
ogy, it  is  unnecessary  to  rehearse  the  items  which  have 
formed  staples  of  biography  since  Wilson  wrote  truly  "  that 
the  light  of  heaven  itself,  the  sky,  the  trees  or  any  other 
common  objects  of  Nature,  are  not  better  known  than  the 
Swallows-  We  welcome  their  first  appearance  with  delight, 
as  the  faithful  harbingers  of  flowery  spring  and  ruddy  sum- 
mer; and  when,  after  a  long,  frost-bound,  and  boisterous 
winter,  we  hear  it  announced,  that  'the  Swallows  are  come/ 
what  a  train  of  charming  ideas  are  associated  with  the 
simple  tidings!"  But  almost  all  the  written  history  of  the 
bird  has  the  savor  of  home;  we  think  of  Swallows  and 
the  city  street,  the  farm-yard,  the  bursting  barn,  the  new- 
mown  hay,  the  flocks  and  herds,  and  all  the  changes  of 
the  seasons  that  come  to  us  when  comfortably  housed — for- 
getting, perhaps,  the  trackless  waste  of  the  West,  where  Swal- 
lows are  still  as  wild  and  primitive  as  any  birds,  bounden 
by  no  human  ties,  and  no  associates  of  civilization.  Let  us 
see  the  Swallow  as  he  was  before  there  were  houses  in  this 
country — as  he  still  remains  in  some  parts  of  the  world :  we 
shall  find  him  living  in  caverns,  like  the  primitive  cave-dwell- 
ers of  our  race ;  in  holes  in  the  ground  like  the  foxes  of 
Scripture ;  in  hollow  trees,  like  the  hamadryads  of  mythology 
—so  lowly  is  the  habitation  of  this  winged  messenger  of  the 
changeful  seasons.  And  yet,  no  sooner  does  the  sound  of  the 
woodsman's  axe  in  the  clearing  foretell  the  new  day,  than  the 
twitter  of  the  Swallow  responds  like  an  echo,  and  the  glad 
bird  hastens  to  fold  his  wings  beneath  a  sheltering  roof. 

Along  the  parallel  of  49°  I  occasionally  observed  Barn  Swal- 
lows at  various  places  from  the  Bed  Biver  of  the  North  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  during  July  and  August  of  1873-74.  Except- 
ing at  Pembina,  Dakota,  where,  however,  I  do  not  think  that  any 
of  these  Swallows  were  breeding  among  the  numbers  of  Bave 
and  White- bellied  that  I  saw  during  my  visit,  there  were  no  hu- 
man habitations  for  the  birds  to  occupy :  and  as  eligible  breeding- 
places  were  few  and  far  between,  Barn  Swallows  were  compara- 
tively rare.  A  small  colony  which  had  settled  along  a  stream 
near  the  Sweetgrass  Hills,  gave  the  opportunity  of  observing 
one  of  the  many  modifications  of  their  breeding  habits.  Here 
the  nests  were  Jtmilt  on  the  ground,  in  little  holes  and  crevasses 
in  the  perpendicular  face  of  a  cut-bank.    I  could  not  satisfy 
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myself  that  the  holes  were  dag  by  the  birds,  though  my  as- 
sistant thought  so;  but  they  were  probably  refitted  for  the 
reception  of  the  nests. 

In  New  Mexico,  I  once  saw  large  numbers  of  Barn  Swallows 
near  Albuquerque,  on  the  Bio  Grande ;  and  at  Los  Pinos,  a 
little  farther  along  the  same  mighty  river,  these  ubiquitous 
birds  were  breeding  about  the  town,  in  close  association  with 
the  gay  and  familiar  little  Burions  (Garpodaeu*  fronUdii). 
The  adobe  buildings  furnished  both  these  birds  with  inviting 
homesteads,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  argument  at  times 
between  them,  going  to  prove  that  no  house  is  large  enough 
for  two  families.  I  never  saw  Barn  Swallows  at  Fort  Whipple, 
where  were  plenty  of  White-bellies  and  Violet-greens  and 
Purple  Martins  among  the  pineries ;  but  those  were  days  in 
the  infancy  of  the  Territory,  and  things  may  have  since 
changed.  Dr.  Cooper  relates  that  he  saw  many  Barn  Swallows 
migrating  past  Fort  Mojave  on  the  Colorado  River  in  May, 
18G1 ;  and  he  observed  their  arrival  at  San  Diego  and  Santa 
Cruz,  California,  late  in  March.  He  remarks  that  in  this  State 
they  frequent  the  sea-coast  rather  than  inland  localities,  prob- 
ably for  their  well-known  delight  in  skimming  the  surface  for 
insects ;  and  that  in  wild  districts  they  build  in  caves,  which 
abound  along  the  sea-shore  from  San  Diego  to  the  Columbia 
Biver.  Henshaw  speaks  of  the  very  general  distribution  of 
the  species  in  the  Middle  Province.  Bidgway  found  it  most 
abundant  about  Pyramid  Lake,  Nevada,  where  it  nested  among 
the  tufa-domes,  each  nest  being  attached  to  the  ceiling  of  a 
cave  amoug  the  rocks,  and  each  cave  having  generally  bat  a 
single  pair.  He  also  found  nests  in  caverns  of  the  limestone 
cliffs  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Buby  Mountains ;  and  others 
elsewhere,  attached  as  usual  in  the  East  to  rafters  of  buildings. 
These  "  tufa-domes",  as  described  by  the  same  writer,  are  rocks 
of  remarkable  form  and  structure,  usually  having  rounded  or 
domed  tops,  being  thickly  incrusted  with  calcareous  tufa,  and 
honey-combed  beneath  with  winding  passages  and  deep  grot- 
toes, in  which  various  birds  nested,  such  as  the  Burion,  Say'a 
Pewee,  and  the  Barn  Swallow.  Various  other  advices  we  hare 
from  the  West,  particulary  from  the  Pacific  coast,  attest  that 
this  Swallow  is  primitively  a  troglodyte,  or  cave-dweller ;  and 
even  in  the  East  we  have  similar  evidence  in  the  u  Swallow 
Cave  "  at  Nahant,  which  Dr.  Brewer  mentions  as  once  a  favorite 
resort.    In  thus  rehearsing  the  nestings  of  the  Barn  Swallow, 
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from  its  now  habitual  choice  of  rafters*  I  may  finally 
note  that  it  sometimes  takes  forcible  possession  of  the  nests  of 
other  species,  for  Mr.  Allen  has  known  a  pair  to  torn  Cliff  Swal- 
lows ont  of  doors,  and  occupy  the  premises. 

I  suppose  I  hardly  need  describe  the  nest  itself— an  object 
as  familiar  to  most  persons  as  a  cobweb  or  a  pitchfork, — an 
untidy  mass  of  raw  material,  fresh  from  the  bosom  of  mother 
earth,  with  "  hayseed  in  the  fiair",  and  a  smell  of  the  stable, 
like  the  typical  Granger  himself.  These  nests  are  composed 
ordinarily  of  little  pellets  of  mud  stuck  together  in  layers,  with 
hay  intervening ;  for  these  birds  have  never  learned,  it  seems, 
to  make  u bricks  without  straw",  like  their  more  ingenious 
cousins  of  the  eaves.  Outside,  the  hay  hangs  unkempt ;  in- 
side these  stoat  adobe  walls,  there  is  a  good  soft  stuffing  of  fine 
grasses,  and  a  thick  warm  bed  of  feathers.  The  nests  vary 
endlessly  in  size,  shape,  and  degree  of  finish,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  site  selected)  the  kind  of  materials  most 
available,  the  facility  of  gathering  them,  and  doubtless  also 
the  stress  of  impregnation  under  which  the  female  may  be 
laboring. 

One  point  about  this  Swallow's  nest-building,  however,  may 
not  be  generally  known.  1  give  it  in  the  words  of  my  respected 
friend  Dr.  Brewer,  with  whose  life*  long  observation  of  our 
birds  I  have  too  frequent  occasion  to  differ: — "A  striking 
peculiarity  of  these  nests  is  frequently  an  extra  platform  built 
against,  but  distinct  from  the  nest  itself,  designed  as  a  roosting- 
place  for  the  parents,  used  by  one  during  incubation  at  night 
or  when  not  engaged  in  procuring  food,  and  by  both  when  the 
young  are  large  enough  to  occupy  the  whole  nest.  One  of  these 
I  found  to  be  a  separate  structure  from  the  nest,  but  of  similar 
materials,  three  inches  in  length  and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth. 
The  nest  had  been  for  several  years  occupied  by  the  same  pair, 
though  none  of  their  offspring  ever  returned  to  the  same  roof  to 
breed  in  their  turn.  Yet  in  some  instances  as  many  as  fifty 
pairs  have  been  known  to  occupy  the  rafters  of  the  same  barn." 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  these  Swallows  raise  more 
than  one  brood  each  year,  and  usually  four,  five,  or  six  are  a 
nestful.  Notwithstanding  the  notorious  regularity  of  their 
migration,  their  breeding  is  rather  an  arbitrary  matter,  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  at  the  same  time  nests  containing 
fresh  eggs  and  others  with  fledglings.  At  this  season,  the 
activity  of  the  parents  is  at  its  maximum,  and  their  energy  is 
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taxed  to  supply  voracious  throats  with  insects  captured  on 
tireless  wing.  The  rate  of  speed  in  flying,  the  distances  tra- 
versed in  a  given  period,  and  the  numbers  of  insects  destroyed, 
have  all  been  the  subjects  of  some  curious  calculations,— or 
rather  speculations,  for  these  matters  scarcely  admit  of  mathe- 
matics. Wilson  supposed  a  Swallow  to  fly  about  a  mile  a 
minute,  for  ten  hours  a  day,  for  ten  years, — equivalent  to  more 
than  eighty-seven  times  around  the  world  1  However  this  may 
be,  let  us  trust  that  these  matchless  wings  may  bring  the  Swal- 
lows again  next  year,  as  they  have  this;  and  let  ua  look  leni- 
ently, even  encouragingly,  upon  the  various  superstitions  of 
folk-lore,  which  tend  to  protect  and  foster  these  amiable,  these 
charming  and  useful  creatures — even  though  we  may  not  fear 
that  to  kill  them  is  to  make  the  cows  give  bloody  milk ! 

Genus  TACHYCIHETA  Cab. 

Hlraaio,  p.,  of  jwthora. 

Chelldon,  Bob,  lata,  1896,  tue  1899  (originally  applied  to  H.  urWoa). 

Tachydnetm  OaJb.  Mae.  Hetn.  1 1850, 48  (type  H.  thalauina). 

This  group  was  established  in  1850  by  Oabanis  upon  H. 
thalasHna  of  Swainson,  and  is  now  commonly  allowed  to 
include  H.  bicolor.  These  species  agree  closely  with  each  other, 
both  in  form  and  pattern  of  coloration,  and  differ  from  Hirundo 
proper  chiefly  in  lacking  the  disproportionate  length,  attenua- 
tion and  forfication  of  the  tail,  this  member  being  much  shorter 
than  the  wings,  and  simply  einarginate  or  with  shallow  fork. 
All  the  species  are  entirely  white  below,  and  the  extralimital 
ones,  of  which  there  are  several,  have  the  rump  white.  The 
eggs  of  our  species  are  pure  white,  unmarked.  JET.  thalamna 
stands  alone  in  the  soft  velvety  plumage  of  the  upper  parts, 
without  metallic  gloss,  and  much  variegated  in  color.  Tbe 
other  species,  including  T.  tricolor,  have  more  compact,  silky 
plumage,  with  rich  metallic  sheen.  A  difference  was  noticed 
by  Oabanis,  who  speaks  of  T.  bicolor  „  als  2te,  jedoch  vom 
Typus  mehrfach  abweichende  Art."  None  of  the  many 
generic  names  bestowed  of  late  upon  Swallows  have  been 
based  upon  7.  bicolor,  which  seems  at  least  as  worthy  as  some 
others  to  stand  as  type  of  a  subgenus  (Ibidopeocne).  This 
includes,  besides  /.  bicolor,  the  extralimital  species  J.  aibiwn- 
tr%8}  I  meyenij  I.  leucorrhoa,  I.  albilinea,  aud  probably  some 
others.  Tbe  whole  group  is  confined  to  America.  Both  of  the 
North  American  species  occur  in  the  Colorado  Basin. 
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White-bellied  Swallow 

TMhyeliieta  tricolor 

fllrulo  bleolor,  T.  OA&  L  1607,  61,  pi  Zi.-Steph.  Gen.  ZooL  x.  1817, 105.— F.  Rncy.  Meth. 
iL  1883, 380  — BJp.  Journ.  Pbila.  Acad.  It.  1885,  857.— Bp.  Add.  Lye  N.  Y.  iL  1880, 65.— 
A«d.  OB.  i  1831,  491,  pL  W.-Bw.  4  Rich.  FBA.  iL  1831, 388.— NuU.  Mm.  i.  1833,  605.— 
Paso.  Rep,  On.  Moss.  1839, 346.— Iton*.  Journ.  Phila.  Aood.  viiL  1839, 155.— Atuf.  Syn. 
1639,  35.— And.  BA.  L  1840,  175,  pL  46.— OfonuZ,  BLL  1844,  3&— Z«mft«y«,  Av.Cubo, 
1850,  46.— Osoot,  Naum.  iL  Heft  iiL  1853,  65  (Lake  8nperior).— Wottey,  Zoologist  xl. 
1853,  3806  (Derby,  England).— Thompe.  Vermont,  1853,  9S.—Woodh.  Rep.  Zafil  and 
Colo.  R.  1853, 65.— Asatf,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1853, 401.— Hoy,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1853, 308.— 
Kennie  Tr.  Illinois  Agrio.  800.  L 1855, 581.— Proton, ibid.  600.— Can.  Uluat  B.  Cal.and 
Tex.  1855,244.— Henry,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1855,  308  (New  Mexico).— Haym.  Pr.  Pbila. 
Acad.  1856. 888  —Putn.  Pr.  Baa.  Inst  L 1856, 205.— Bry.  Pr.  Boat.  800.  vl.  1857, 115  (Nora 
Scotia).— Brtw.  Pr.  Boat.  80c  vL  1857, 146  (California).— Kned.  Pr.  Boat  80c  ri.  1657, 
233.— Brew.  N.  A.  OoL  1857, 100,  pL  4  (eggh-Newb.  PRRR.  vL  1857,  78.— WWfcy,  Zool- 
ogist, 1658,  3*06.— Maxim,  J.  I  0.  1858,  108.— Bd.  BNA.  1856,  310-Xant.  Pr.  Pbila. 
Acad.  1859, 191  (California).  -  Henry,  Tt.  Phila.  Acad.  1859, 106  (Now  Mexico).— WiUU, 
8mitha.  Rep.  for  185*  1859,  281  (Nova  Scotia).— Bland,  Smith*.  Rep.  for  1858, 1859. 

8*7  (Bermuda*).— Marbmt,  J.  t  O.  1859,  916  (Bermudas) Jonet,  "Nat.  Bermuda, 

34".— Coop.  «f  Suck.  NHWT.  I860,  185.— Newton,  Zoologist,  xviii.  1860,  7145  (Derby, 
England).— Newton,  PZ&  1860,  131  (England). -tf#wt  Ana  Mag.  Nat.  Hist3deer. 
vL  I860, 130  (same).— Wheat  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  for  1860, 1861, 364.— Born,  Smiths.  Rep. 
Ibr  I860,  1861,  436.— Couat  dt  Prent.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861, 1868,  409.— Terr.  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst  iiL  1662, 14k— Farr.  Pr.  Bost.  Boo.  ix.  1863, 138  (Anticoeti).— Boardm.  Pr.  Boat 
80c  ix.1862, 125.— Blah.  Ibis,  1662,4;  1863,64  (Saskatchewan).— Lora\  Pr.  Roy.  Arty. 
Inst  iv.  1864, 115  (British  Columbia).— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iv.  1664, 65.— Bd.  Rev.  AB. 
1665,297.— Law.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.viiL  1666, 285.— Mcllwr.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1666,  66 
(Canada  Weat).— Brown,  Ibis,  1668,  420  (Vancouver).— Couee,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc  xli.  1668, 
111  (South  Carolina).— DaU  <f  Bonn.  Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  L  1860,  279  (Alaska)  —Fowler, 
Am.  Nat  IiL  1869, 116.— Coop.  Am.  Nat  IiL  1669, 33, 474.-  Coop.  B.  Col.  L  1870, 106.— 
Trippe,'  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  vL  1871,  114.— Cow,  Pr.  Pbila.  Acnd.  1871,  21  (Fort  Mnooo, 
N.  C.  January).— HarUna,  Man.  Brit.  B.  1872,  125  (England).— AUm,  Bull.  MCZ. 
ML  1872,  176  (Colorado,  up  to  timber-line).— Fintch,  Abb.  Nat  Ver.  Bremen,  Hi.  1872, 
29  (Alaska).— Snow,  B,  Kans.  1873,  5.-Trippe,  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  xv.  1873. 235.— Kirtt  Pr. 
Cleveland  Acad.  L 1874, 267.— B.  B.  <£  R.  NAB.  i.  1874, 344,  pL  16, 1 6.— Brew.  Pr.  Bost. 
800.  xviL  1875,  440.— Heneh.  List  B  Aria.  1875, 156. 

ObvlMOB  bleolor,  "Lemon".— Bp.  CGL.  1838,  8.—Gamb.  Pr.  Phila.  Aood.  ill.  1846,  110.— 
Gamb.  Joan.  Phila.  Acad.  i.  1847, 31.— McOaU,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1851, 215. 

Bene  bleolor,  Bp.  C A.  L 1850, 341. 

Tackjeteetft  Mcolor,  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  L  1850,  4a— Bp.  Compt  Rend.  xxxviiL  1854, 651.— 
Gundl  J.  f.  a  1856, 4  (Cuba).— GundL  J.  f.  O.  1861, 330  (Cuba).— Couee,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst 
v.  1868,  VTW.—Sumich.  Mem.  Bost  800.  L  1869,  547  (Mexico,  plateau).— Alien,  Bull. 
MCZ.  IL  1871,  269  (Florid*,  in  winter).— Couet,  Key,  1872, 113.— Mayn.  Pr.  Bost.  800. 
xiv.  1872, 369.— Merr.  Ann.  Rep.  TJ.  8.  Geol.  Sorv.  for  1872, 1873, 713. - Ridgw.  Am.  Nat. 
viiL  1874.  199.— Couet,  BNW.  1874,  86.— Tarr.  <§  Heneh,  Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874,  11.— 
Heneh.  Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874,  42,  It.— Heneh.  Zool.  Expl.  W.  100  Merid.  1875,  217.— 
Gentry,  Llfe-Hist  1876, 188.— Jffnot,  BNE.  1877, 146.— Ridgw.  Rep.  Sorv.  40th  Por.  iv. 
1877, 44L 

PetroebelMoB  blCOlor,  Set  PZS.  1857, 201  (Xalapa) ;  1859,  364  (Xslapa).— S  <*  S.  Ibis,  1859, 
13  (Guatemala).— Brew.  Pr.  Bost  Soo.  viL  18f0, 306  (Cnba).— Set.  Cat  AB.  1862. 40. 

Hlrudo  TlrMli,  W,l§.  AO.  v.  1812,  49,  pL  38,  f.3.— DeWitt  OUnL  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  L 1824, 
159— And.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  L 1824, 167.— Bp.  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad.  iv.  1825, 257.— Bruhin, 
Zool.  Oart  1871, 15. 

CbelllOB  TlrMIS,  BoU,  "-,  1828,  -".-Bois,  Isis,  1828,  316. 

llrtoio  leaeogaster,  Steph.  "Gen.  Zool  x.  1617, 106"  (baaed  on  Wilson 

ObelMoa  loaeogMtn,  Bois,  Isis,  1844, 171. 
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HlriDSO  imlll,  JXeit  "Prel«-TBrm.M«.  V6s.l830,a";  J.  t  a  IBM,  58  (<jnot«  "  11 

WUs."). 
HiMBlelle  sleolore,  F.Lo. 

BUM*  an*  HfclleSwHlow.fltopA.Lo.  ,=  ti»J*r  v.). 
tJncn-blue  8 wallow,  Sttpk.  L  e.—8.  A  s,  l  o. 
Birosfle  Ie  Mcolore  «v  a  Teatre  slaae,  LtVoitu,OU.Cuad.lBn,ia. 


Hab. — Temperate  Americu.  In  North  America,  north  to  Greet  Plate 
Lake  and  Alaska.  Breeds  indifferently  In  ita  United  States  and  British 
American  range  and  on  the  highlands  of  Mexico.  Winter*  abundantly  in 
the  southernmost  United  States,  Bermuda,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  sooth  to  Cen- 
tral America  at  least.    Accidental  in  England. 

Gh.  sp.— 9  $  Viridi-nitens,  infrh  alba;  alts  eauddqne  fuce- 
nitentibvg,  torts  nigris. 

3 ,  adult :  Entire  upper  parts  lustrous  dark  green ;  wlnga  and  tall  black- 
leb,  lustrous ;  lores  black.  Entire  under  parts  pare  white.  Bill  black ;  feet 
dark.  Length  abont  6  inches;  extent,  13;  wing,  4J-6;  tail,  2i,  slightly 
forked. 

8  :  Similar,  the  colors  rather  less  intense  and  lustrous. 

Young ;  Birds  of  the  year  slowly  acquire  a  plumage  differing  only  in  tbe 
less  lustre  and  Intensity  from  that  of  the  adults ;  but,  on  leaving  the  nest, 
they  are  dark  mouse-gray  or  slate-color  above,  including  the  wings  and  tail, 
the  interscapulars  and  inner  quills  tipped  with  maty;  and  white  below, 
slightly  shaded  with  ashy;  thus  curiously  similar  to  CotyJe  riparia.  Tbs 
feet  yellow.  According  to  Mr.  Brewster's  observations,  the  first  plumage  a 
worn  longer  than  usual,  tbe  antnmnal  dress  being  slowly  gained— one  or 
two  of  tbe  metallic-tinted  feathers  at  a  time.  Tbe  qnills  of  the  wing  an 
moulted  by  tbe  yonng  as  well  as  by  tbe  adult,  and  in  both,  in  nutnmu,  the 
inner  secondaries  are  white-tipped. 

SWALLOWS  are  not  seldom  seen  at  sea,  being  among  the 
birds  that  most  frequently  alight  on  the  rigging  of  vessels, 
beyond  sight  of  land,  to  rest 
and  recruit  before  pushing 
on  their  trackless  way.  The 
pretty  Wbite-bellied  Swallow, 
in  dress-suit  of  snowy  rest 
and  literal  "swallow-tail"— for 
have  we  not  such  a  name  for  a 
particular  garment  1 — has  been 
known  to  accomplish  a  trans- 
ite.  47.-white-bsutoa  s-.iiow,  asurd  Atlantic  voyage  successfully, 
•ise-  and  reach  the  shores  of  the  old 

country  only  to  be  captured  and  made  a  paragraph  of.  This 
shows  what  he  can  do  when  he  really  tries  to  fly ;  his  move- 
ments over  the  land  are  the  veriest  sauntering  in  comparison- 
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The  White-belly  seems,  from  another  circumstance,  to  be  one 
of  the  hardiest  of  oar  Swallows ;  for  it  is  conspicuous  among 
the  winter  birds  of  Florida,  and  doubtless  other  parts  of  the 
Gnlf  coast.  Mr.  Boardman  tells  me,  vied  voce,  that  countless 
thousands  enjoy  the  serenity  of  the  Floridan  winters ;  and,  like 
the  Bluebird,  the  White-belly  is  not  seldom  tempted  by  the 
treachery  of  the  "  January  thaw  "  to  come  unguardedly  north- 
ward, being  the  species  which,  perhaps  oftener  than  any  other 
of  the  family,  is  noted  as  occurring  unexpectedly  beyond  its 
usual  range  in  wiuter,  and  thus  by  no  means  making  a  summer. 
A  case  of  this  sort  came  within  my  experience  at  Fort  Macon, 
North  Carolina,  where  numbers  of  these  Swallows  appeared 
one  warm  day  early  in  January,  though  there  had  been  a  smart 
freeze  just  before.  The  flock  played  abont  the  fort,  but  were 
soon  driven  off  by  bad  weather;  they  were  next  seen  again  on 
the  20th  of  the  month,  and  occasionally  from  that  time  until 
the  regular  migration.  From  their  winter-homes,  not  only  in 
the  Gulf  States  and  in  Southern  California,  bnt  in  Mexico, 
the  West  Indies,  and  Central  America,  these  birds  spread 
northward  in  March  and  April,  from  one  side  of  the  continent 
to  the  other,  and  some  proceed  to  the  Arctic  regions.  They 
breed  independently  of  latitude,  some  on  the  highlands  of 
Mexico,  and  anywhere  in  the  West;  but  in  the  East,  their 
ugna!  breeding-range  is  said  to  be  north  of  the  parallel  of  38°. 
How  unexceptionally  this  may  hold  I  do  not  know ;  but  these 
Swallows  are  especially  recognized  as  summer  visitors  in 
northerly  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  New  England  for 
example,  and  in  the  British  Provinces. 

Unlike  the  Barn  and  Eave  Swallows,  the  glossy  viridis  of 
Wilson  is  a  confirmed  hole-breeder,  rather  jealous  of  the  ancient 
customs  of  its  family,  and  slow  to  yield  to  the  allurements 
of  civilization,  even  though  the  most  tempting  boxes  be  pre- 
sented to  its  choice.  When  it  will,  it  will,  and  when  it  won't, 
the  Purple  Martins  mast  be  depended  on  to  fill  the  neat  little 
houses  that  we  build  to  entice  the  Swallows.  In  Eastern 
Massachusetts,  says  Dr.  prewer,  the  change  of  habit  is  con- 
firmed. In  parts  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  Mr.  Board- 
man  tells  me,  the  experiment  is  far  from  successful,  as,  ten 
to  one,  Swallows  still  nest  in  holes  in  trees  and  stumps.  The 
hollow  tree  is  the  natural  and  still  the  usual  resort,  as  we  see 
clearly  from  study  of  these  birds  in  the  West 

I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  saw  tricolor  in  Arizona,  where 
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thalassina  is  not  uncommon.  Others,  however,  have  found  it 
in  that  Territory.  Captain  Bendire  speaks  of  its  breeding 
about  Tucson.  In  Southern  Colorado,  Mr.  Henshaw  found  it 
"not  uncommon,  though  perhaps  the  rarest  of  the  Swallows". 
It  is  rarer  in  the  Missouri  region  than  the  other  Swallows  are, 
because  most  of  that  country,  like  the  rest  of  the  Great 
Plateau,  does  not  furnish  many  good. breeding-places.  In  Cali- 
fornia, Cooper  found  the  Blue-greens  on  the  summit  of  the 
Coast  Range,  replacing  the  Barn  and  Cliff  Swallows,  and  saw 
what  he  supposed  were  these  birds  flying  over  the  Sierra 
Nevada  at-  an  elevation  of  9,000  feet.  He  speaks  of  their 
wintering  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Hepburn,  who  states  a  few  reside  dar- 
ing the  winter,  being  reinforced  toward  the  close  of  February 
and  growing  abundant  by  the  end  of  March.  They  are  a 
month  later  still  in  British  Columbia.  I  found  them  breeding 
at  Pembina  early  in  June,  with  great  numbers  of  Cliff  Swallows. 

Mr.  Bidgway  has  lately  published  some  interesting  observa- 
tions on  White-bellied  Swallows,  which  he  found  more  numer- 
ous in  certain  portions  of  Nevada  than  these  birds  have  usually 
been  supposed  to  be  anywhere  in  the  West.  They  abounded 
among  the  cottonwoods  of  the  Lower  Truckee  Biver,  near 
Pyramid  Lake,  in  May,  and  every  knot-hole  seemed  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  a  pair.  They  were  just  then  building,  and  used  to  come 
daily  to  the  door-yard  of  the  Beservation-house  to  gather  mate- 
rials. The  object  selected  was  usually  a  feather,  but  occasionally 
a  scrap  of  paper,  or  rag  of  cloth,  or  a  piece  of  string  was 
picked  up  and  borne  to  the  nest,  such  conspicuous  prizes  being 
generally  the  occasion  of  much  twittering  contention,  as  the 
little  laborer  struggled  off  to  the  nest  with  his  burden.  But 
the  birds  were  not  confined  to  the  wooded  river-valleys,  being 
equally  numerous  high  up  in  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  among 
the  aspens,  at  an  elevation  of  8,000  or  9,000  feet.  He  also 
found  them  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  a  few  feet  above  sea- 
level,  among  the  oak-trees  on  the  plains.  At  Carson  City,  be 
observed  that  their  manners  had  been  already  modified,  for 
they  built  their  nests  under  eaves,  behind  the  weather-board- 
iug,  or  about  the  porches,  and  were  quite  familiar.  In  making 
his  collections,  he  observed  that  when  one  was  brought  down, 
the  survivors  showed  great  concern,  circling,  with  plaintive 
twittering,  above  their  dead  or  dying  comrade. 

I  find  no  record  of  the  nestling  of  this  species  in  caves  or 
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holes  in  rooks,  though  thalassina  sometimes  does  so.  Agree- 
ably to  its  choice  of  nesting-site,  which  renders  plastering  need- 
less, it  uses  no  mad  in  bnilding  its  nest,  the  fabric  being  loosely 
constructed  of  fine  soft  hay,  with  a  copious  warm  lining  of 
feathers.  The  latter  are  often  so  disposed  as  to  cnrl  prettily 
over  the  treasure  within,  like  the  Acanthus  that  suggested  the 
Corinthian  capital ;  and  the  eggs  are  sometimes  almost  entirely 
thus  covered.  It  is  attested  that  the  same  pair  will  reocoupy 
their  premises  year  after  year ;  and  Dr.  Brewer  witnesses  that 
they  may  come  to  such  familiar  terms  with  persons  from  whom 
they  are  accustomed  to  receive  materials  for  nest-building,  as 
to  watch  for  him  and  fly  toward  him.  "A  pair  which  had 
thus,  year  after  year,  received  supplies  of  feathers  for  their 
nests  from  the  younger  members  of  the  family  in  whose  yard 
their  nest  was  built,  would  almost  take  them  from  the  hands 
of  their  providers.  This  pair  sat  so  close  as  to  permit  them- 
selves to  be  taken  from  their  nest,  and  when  released  would  at 
onoe  fly  back  to  their  brood." 

There  are  some  points  in  the  earlier  history  of  this  Swallow 
that  I  wish  to  rehearse  here.  I  may  premise,  that  though  the 
species  was  named  by  Wilson  viridisn  it  had  before  been  called 
bieohr  by  Vieillot ;  but  that  this  even  is  not  the  root  of  the 
matter;  for  it  was  known  to  Latham  and  Omelin  as  a  variety 
of  the  European  House  Martin,  Chelidon  urbica  of  Boie  and 
late  naturalists.  Next,  this  species  is  said  to  depart  from  the 
insectivorous  customs  of  its  family  so  far  as  to  feed  at  times 
principally  on  the  berries  of  the  myrtle  (Myrica  cerifera).  The 
fact  is  attested  by  Wilson,  and  Audubon  speaks  of  bioolor  as 
roosting  by  night  ou  the  drier,  as  the  French  Louisianians 
call  this  plant.  Thirdly,  in  connection  with  the  well-known 
feet  that  these  Swallows  spend  the  winter  in  great  numbers  in 
Florida  and  the  Gulf  States,  some  items  respecting  their  enor- 
mous congregations  have  been  noted.  I  have  already  spoken 
of  the  vast  assemblages  of  Swallows  of  various  kinds  which 
may  be  witnessed  during  the  season  of  migration ;  the  books 
are  full  of  instances,  and  it  seems  that  the  present  species  is 
no  whit  behind  its  better-kuown  congeners  in  this  respect. 
Wilson  saw  hundreds  of  White-bellies  on  the  sandy  beach  of 
Great  Egg  Harbor.  They  "  completely  covered  "  the  niyrtle- 
bnshes  of  the  low  islands  thereabouts;  a  man  told  him  he  had 
seen  a  hundred  and  two  killed  at  a  shot,  and  we  need  not  pre- 
27  B  o 
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some  that  a  person  would  prevaricate,  just  for  two  Swallows. 
In  recording  his  observations  made  on  these  birds  in  Louisiana, 
in  winter,  Audubon  speaks  of  "  thousands  flying  in  different 
flocks",  bat  only  mentions  fourteen  killed  at  a  shot  During 
the  winter,  he  says,  many  were  sheltered  in  holes  about  the 
houses,  but  the  greater  number  resorted  to  the  lakes,  to  spend 
the  night  among  the  myrtles.  "About  sunset,"  be  continues, 
<c  they  began  to  flock  together,  calling  to  each  other  for  that 
purpose,  and  in  a  short  time  presented  the  appearance  of 
clouds  moving  towards  the  lakes,  or  the  month  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, as  the  weather  and  wind  suited.  Their  aerial  evolutions 
before  they  alight,  are  truly  beautiful.  They  appear  at  first  as 
if  reconnoitering  the  place ;  when,  suddenly  throwing  them- 
selves into  a  vortex  of  apparent  confusion,  they  descend 
spirally  with  astonishing  quickness,  and  very  much  resemble 
a  trombe  or  water-spout.  When  within  a  few  feet  of  the  cirien, 
they  disperse  in  all  directions,  and  settle  in  a  few  moments. 
Their  twitterings,  and  the  motion  of  their  wings,  are,  however, 
heard  during  the  whole  night.  •  •  .  The  hunters  who 
resort  to  these  places  destroy  great  numbers  of  them,  by  knock- 
ing them  down  with  light  paddles,  used  in  propelling  their 
canoes."  In  another  place,  Audubon  prints  a  note  from  Bach- 
man,  who  states  that  on  the  16th  of  October,  1833,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Audubon,  he  "  saw  puch  an 
immense  quantity  of  this  species  of  birds  that  the  air  was  posi- 
tively darkened.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  there  were 
Swallows  crowded  thickly  together,  and  winging  their  way 
southward ;  there  must  have  been  many  millions!" 

In  conclusion  of  this  subject,  and  to  give  further  idea  of  the 
current  accounts,  I  quote  (at  second-hand)  the  following  pas- 
sages from  Henderson's  Honduras,  London,  1809,  p.  119, 
though  I  should  add  that  the  writer  does  not  refer  to  any  par- 
ticular species : — "  Myriads  of  Swallows  are  also  the  occasional 
inhabitants  of  Honduras.  The  time  of  their  residence  is  gener- 
ally confined  to  the  period  of  the  rains,  after  which  they  totally 
disappear.  There  is  something  remarkably  curious  and  deserv- 
ing of  notice  in  the  ascent  of  these  birds.  As  soon  as  the  dawn 
appears,  they  quit  their  place  of  rest,  which  is  usually  chosen 
amid  the  rushes  of  some  watery  savannah,  and  invariably  rise 
to  a  certain  height,  in  a  compact  spiral  form,  and  which  at  a 
distance  often  occasions  them  to  be  taken  for  an  immense 
column  of  smoke.     This  attained,  they  are  then  seen  separ- 
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ately  to  disperse  in  search  of  food,  the  occupation  of  their  day. 
To  those  who  may  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
phenomenon  of  a  waterspout,  the  similarity  of  evolution,  in  the 
ascent  of  these  birds,  will  be  thought  surprisingly  striking. 
The  descent,  which  regularly  takes  place  at  suuset,  is  con- 
ducted in  much  the  same  way,  but  with  inconceivable  rapidity. 
And  the  noise  which  accompanies  this  can  only  be  compared 
to  the  falling  of  an  immense  torrent,  or  the  rushing  of  a  violent 
gust  of  wind.  Indeed,  to  an  observer,  it  seems  wonderful,  that 
thousands  of  these  birds  are  not  destroyed,  in  being  thus 
propelled  to  the  earth  with  such  irresistible  force."  The  nar- 
rative does  not  state  whether  or  not  it  was  a  good  day  for 
Swallows. 

The  Violet-green  Swallow 

TMbyeftneta  thalsunlna 

HlfUio  taaUaalBOj,  8w.  Philoa.  Mag.  i. 1827, 966  (Mexico).— Sw.  Isis,  1834,  783.— Denny, 

PZS.  1847,  38  (wrongly  attributed  to  Cuba  and  Jamaica). 
IlmiO  thalSJSlna,  Ornith.  Comm.  Joan.  Phi  la.  Acad.  vii.  1837, 193  ("Columbia  River").— 
And.  OR  iv.  1838,  507,  pL  385,  f  .  4,  5.— Bp.  COL.  1838,  9.— Aud.  Syn.  1839,  36.— Aud. 
BA.  L 1840, 186,  pL  49.— Woodh.  Rep.  Zufti  and  Cola  R.  1853, 64.— Out-Ulnst  B.  Cal.  and 
Tax.  1855,945.— flawy,  Pr.  Phila,  Acad.  1855,  308  (New  Mexico). -Brew.  N.  A.  061. 1. 
1857,  109  (not  the  alleged  figure  1— pL  5,tl4).-Newb.  PRRR.  vi.  1857.  78.— Bd.  BNA. 
1858,311.— Maxim.  J.  t  O.  1858,  101  (Upper  Missouri  R)  — Bd.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1859, 
303.— Xant  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  1859,  191.— H*nry,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1859, 106— £<•{.  PZS. 
1899, 90S.—Heerm,  PRRR.  x.  1859, 36.— Bd.  F.  8.  M ex.  R  Surv.  il.  pt  ii.  1859,  Birds,  11.— 
Ooop.l&uek.  NHWT.  I860,  185.— Lord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inst  Woolwich,  iv.  1864, 115 
(British  Columbia).— Bd.  Rev.  AR 1665,  999.— Brew.  Am.  Nat.  i.  1867, 129  (correction 
of  error  in  N.  A.  081.).— Brown,  Ibis,  1868,  431  (Vancouver).— Coop.  Am.  Nat  iii.  1869, 
33.— Oh?.  R  CaL  i.  1870, 107.— AZZm,  Bull.  MCZ.  iii.  1872, 149(Colorado,  up  to  8,000  ft).— 
AlUn,  Am.  Hat  vi.  1879, 974—  Ooop.  Am.  Nat  vilL  1874, 17.— B.  B.dR.  NAR  i.  1874, 
347,  pL  16,  £11. 

Hlruiio  tkallasslaa,  Town*.  Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  vlll  1839, 155.— Qamb.  Journ.  Phila,  Aoad. 
L 1847, 31.— Ooimb.  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  UL 1846, 110. 

larlnio  taalasslna,  Bd.  Ives's  Rep.  Colorado,  1861,  pt  v.  & 

Ceerepts  ttuLlasslaa,  "Zaat." 

Caellioa  (Manila,  BoU,  Isis,  1844, 171. 

Bene  ttalasslna,  Bp.  CA.  L  18S0, 341.— Ooue*,  Ibis,  1865, 159, 163  (N.  Hex.,  Arisona). 

TaekyelieU  thalflttUM,  Odb.  MH.  1.  1850,  41.— Bp.  Compt  Rend,  xxxvlll.  1854,  C51.— 
Com*,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866, 79  (Fort  Whipple,  Arisona).— Sumieh.  Kan.  Boat  Soo.  1. 
I860,  547  (Vera  Cms,  breeding).— Ooiut,  Key,  1879,  lVS.-JHdffw.  BulL  Bat.  Inst  v. 
1873,  181  (Colorado)w—  U*rr.  Ann.  Rep.  IT.  8.  Geol.  Burr.  Terr,  for  1879,  1873,  713.— 
Cbuat,  BNW.  1874, 86— AU*n,  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xvii.  1874, 53  (habits).— Ridgw.  Am.  Nat 
viii.  1874, 199.— NtU.  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xvil  1875, 339, 343  (Utah).— Mdfrw.  Rep.  Surv.  40th 
Par.  iv.  1877,443. 

TaCBjdBCU  thalatslaa,  Merr.  Ann.  Rep.  TJ.  8.  OeoL  Surv.  for  1879, 1873, 676. 

PetrocMldOB  fthalaisiBS,  S.  <*  A  Ibis,  1859, 13  (Guatemala).— SeL  PZ&  1864, 173  (City  of 
Mexico). 

TMet-fPeaa  Swallow,  of  Author*. 

Har— Middle  and  Western  Provinces  of  the  United  States  and  adjoining 
portions  of  British  America.     Eastward  to  the  Upper  Missouri.    South 
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through  Mexico  to  Guatemala  at  least.  Breeds  in  its  United  States  and 
British  American  range  and  in  higher  portions  of  Mexico.  Winters  beyond 
the  United  States. 

Ch.  sp. — $  9  Violaoeoviridis,  pileo  magis  purpureseente, 
torque  cervicali  el  tectricibus  caudalibus  superioribus  purpurea- 
violaceis  ;  alis cauddque violaeeofuscis ;  infrd,  sericeoalba. 

i ,  adnlt :  Entire  nnder  parts,  inolnding  the  sides  of  the  head  to  just  above 
the  eyes,  and  an  enlarged  fluffy  tnft  on  the  flanks  tending  to  join  its  fellow 
over  the  ramp,  pore  silky  white.  Upper  parts  rich,  soft,  velvety-green, 
mixed  with  a  little  violet-purple ;  the  crown  of  the  head  similar,  hot  rather 
greenish-brown,  with  a  purplish  tinge.  Cervical  region,  in  some  cases  a 
well-defined  though  narrow  cervical  collar,  and  the  upper  tail-coverts  violet- 
purple.  These  rich  colors  without  gloss  or  sheen ;  wings  and  tail  blackish, 
with  violet  and  purplish  gloss.  Bill  black;  feet  brownish-black,  small; 
iris  brown ;  mouth  pale  yellow.  Length,  4J-5  inches ;  extent,  llf-12} ;  wing, 
4y ;  tail,  2,  lightly  forked  ;  bill,  i;  tarsus,  f. 

The  9 1  an<*  immature  birds  in  general,  differ  simply  in  the  less  purity  sod 
intensity  of  the  colors  of  the  upper  parts.  In  the  very  highest  plumaged 
specimens,  the  back  is  nearly  pure  green,  the  cervical  collar  distinct,  and 
the  several  contrasts  of  crown,  collar,  back,  and  upper  tail-coverts  are 
strong ;  in  general,  the  back  has  a  brownish-purple  shade,  more  like  that  of 
the  crown. 

Very  young  birds,  just  from  the  nest,  are  exactly  like  those  of  T.  tricolor, 
though  smaller,  being  dark  mouse-gray  above  and  white  below.  But  traces 
at  least  of  the  special  tints  ppeedily  appear.  Young  or  perhaps  autumnal 
birds  usually  have  the  inner  secondaries  white-tipped,  as  in  T.  tricolor. 

MR.  BULLOCK  appears  to  have  discovered  this  bird  in 
Mexico  prior  to  1827,  when  Swainson  published  a  syn- 
opsis of  the  collection  made  by  the  Bullocks,  sr.  and  jr.,  in  the 
Philosophical  Magazine — an  article  famous  for  the  number  of 
its  new  genera  and  species,  among  them  many  now  well-known, 
the  Swainsonian  names  of  which  are  very  familiar  to  ns. 
Among  the  genera  are  Setophaga,  Seiurus,  Sialla,  Sylvicola, 
Ammodramus,  Chondestes,  Dolichonyx,  Agelwus  (originally  writ- 
ten Agelaus),  Ouiraca.  For  all  these  new  genera,  and  others 
(none  being  here  characterized),  reference  is  made  to  the  then 
still  unpublished  no.  10  of  vol.  iii.  of  the  Zoological  Journal, 
April-Sept,  1827,  and  the  latter  is  generally  cited  as  the  source 
of  the  names ;  but  this  article  in  the  Phil.  Mag.  has  actual 
priority  by  a  short  time.  The  real  student  of  ornithology  will 
find  it  necessary,  sooner  or  later,  to  consult  this  paper,  and  I 
advise  all  who  have  not  done  so  to  lay  hands  on  the  book,  in- 
stead of  stealing  their  quotations  from  Bd.  BNA.,  as  most  have 
done  for  twenty  years. 
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Who  may  have  been  the  first  to  find  it  in  the  United  States 
I  do  not  know;  bat  Townsend  and  Nattall  furnished  tho 
whole  of  Audubon's  account,  published  in  1838,  about  the  time 
Townsend  communicated  his  discoveries  to  the  Philadelphia 
Academy,  as  recorded  in  their  "  Journal "  for  1837  and  1839. 
These  writers  both  speak  of  finding  it  on  some  tributaries 
of  the  Colorado  Biver,  and  the  first  named  says  that  it  builds 
a  nest  of  mud  and  hay  on  clay  bluffs,  and  lays  four  eggs,  "of  a 
dark  clay  colour,  with  a  few  spots  of  reddish-brown";  and 
adds  that  on  the  Golumbia  Biver  it  breeds  in  hollow  trees. 
The  latter  statement  is  correct ;  in  making  the  former,  Town- 
send  seems  to  have  got  the  species  mixed  with  the  Cliff  Swal- 
low. Nattall  says  that  they  appeared  to  occupy  nests  of  the 
Cliff  Swallow,  instead  of  building  for  themselves,  and  sup- 
poses them  to  sometimes  breed  (in  trees.  Audubon  supplied 
Dr.  Brewer  with  a  drawing  of  an  egg  of  this  species,  got  by 
Nattall  in  Oregon,  which  Dr.  Brewer  says  was  the  first  knowl- 
edge he  acquired  of  the  "  markings  "  of  the  egg»  The  error 
about  the  egg  and  nidification  flourished  beyond  1857,  when 
Dr.  Brewer  elaborated  it  with  care,  describing  and  figuring 
the  speckled  egg  of  the  Cliff  or  Barn  Swallow  as  that  of  the 
Violet-green,  and  discrediting  Nuttall's  observation  respect- 
ing the  probable  nesting  of  the  species  in  trees.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  Yiolet-green  Swallow  nests  in  holes  in  trees  and 
elsewhere,  and  lays  a  pure  white  egg,  exactly  like  T.  bicolor. 

Meanwhile,  in  1846-47,  Dr.  William  Gambel  published  the 
species  from  his  observations  in  California ;  and  in  1853  Dr.  8. 
W.  Woodhouse  spoke  of  it  as  abundant  in  New  Mexico.  Then 
came  the  period  of  the  observers  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  and 
Mexican  Boundary  Surveys,  who  severally  added  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  bird,  and  enabled  Professor  Baird  to  place  it  on  the 
well-known  footing  of  1858.  Drs.  A.  L.  Heermann  and  T.  C. 
Henry  found  it  at  Fort  Thome  on  the  Bio  Grande — the  former 
also  at  Tejon  Pass  in  California.  Drs.  Cooper  and  Suckley 
noted  its  arrival  at  Puget  Sound  early  in  May,  about  the  10th, 
and  observed  its  building  in  knot-holes  of  trees,  especially 
oaks,  and  in  deserted  woodpeckers'  boles.  Shortly  afterward, 
Dr.  Hayden  collected  many  specimens  in  the  Wind  Biver 
Mountains,  in  the  present  Territory  of  Wyoming,  furnishing 
one  of  the  most  northeasterly  records  we  possess — for  some 
writers  of  repute,  who  say  that  the  bird  "  has  been  found  as 
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far  east  as  Nebraska",  may  be  reminded  that  the  Territories  of 
Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming,  and  some  others,  have 
since  been  formed  at  the  expense  of  what  was  once  "  Nebraska  " 
and  "  Oregon  ".  In  an  article  printed  in  1864,  Mr.  J.  K.  Lord  de- 
tailed some  observations  of  his  made  a  few  years  before  along 
the  parallel  of  49°  N.  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  west.  These 
birds  were  among  the  earliest  visitors  at  Colville,  arriving  in 
small  flocks  in  March,  increasing  in  May,  and  bnilding  in  Jane 
in  holes  in  trees,  laying  fonr  or  five  eggs.  This  writer  sur- 
mised that  the  birds  dag  these  holes  for  themselves  in  soft 
wood;  bat  this  seems  scarcely  credible,  though  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  they  may  do  more  or  less  refitting  of  knot-holes  and 
woodpeckers'  nests.  The  Violet-green  Swallow  has  been  ob- 
served little,  if  any,  north  of  the  scene  of  Mr.  Lord's  opera- 
tions, and  the  very  border  of  British  America  most,  for  the 
present  at  least,  be  considered  its  limit  of  distribution  in  this 
direction.  The  Great  Plains  seem  to  present  an  impassable 
barrier  to  the  eastward  dispersion  of  even  so  excellent  a  flyer 
as  this ;  bat  it  does  come  a  little  beyond  even  the  foothills 
of  the  Rockies.  Thus,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1874,  being  then 
on  the  Upper  Missouri,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone, 
near  the  Quaking  Ash  River,  I  observed  a  few  individuals; 
though  no  specimens  were  secured  to  attest  the  fact,  1  could 
not  have  been  mistaken,  as  I  had  long  been  familiar  with  the 
lovely  birds  from  my  studies  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

In  general  terms,  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  coucerned, 
the  Violet-green  inhabits  wooded  regions  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  spreading  over  all  our  territory  dar- 
ing March ;  it  is  liable  to  be  found  breeding  wherever  suitable 
trees  occur,  but,  like  other  Swallows,  is  more  or  less  locally 
distributed.  During  September  it  retires  southward,  probably 
none  wintering  amongst  us.  It  is  resident  in  Mexico,  as  Mr. 
Sumichrast  informs  us,  at  almost  all  elevations,  and  is  very 
common.  Mr.  Salvin  witnesses  its  abundance  in  Guatemala 
during  a  portion  of  the  year. 

I  am  uncertain  to  whom  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  foot 
that  the  eggs  of  the  Violet-green  Swallow  are  white  and  un- 
marked. The  information  was  long  delayed  in  coming,  partly 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  eggs,  even 
when  the  artfully-hidden  retreat  is  discovered.  The  nest  may 
be  in  honey-combed  rocks,  entirely  out  of  reach ;  or  in  the  top 
of  a  blasted  tree,  too  rotten  to  be  scaled  with  safety ;  or  oat  of 
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reach  in  a  knot  hole  in  strong  sound  wood.  After  they  were 
found  out,  and  the  hole-breeding  character  of  the  species  was 
established,  it  was  natural  that  the  subsequent  accounts  of 
cliff  and  rock  nests  should  be  received  with  caution  or  mistrust ; 
and  so  mnch  has  been  said  one  way  and  an  other,  that  it  will 
tend  to  pat  the  history  of  the  species  in  the  best  light  to  review 
the  testimony  on  the  subject. 

When  in  New  Mexico,  in  1864, 1  found  the  Violet-green  Swal- 
lows to  be  very  common  in  the  Eaton  Mountains.  This  was  in 
Jane,  and  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  birds  were  then  nesting, 
though  I  had  uo  chance  of  observing  them  closely.  I  noticed 
their  close  resemblance  to  White-bellied  Swallows  in  general 
appearance,  and  particularly  in  mode  of  flight;  and  I  ob- 
served, then  as  subsequently,  the  curiously  misleading  circum- 
stance that  the  birds  appeared  to  have  white  rumps.  In  fact, 
as  is  well  known,  the  rump  is  like  the  rest  of  the  upper  parts  in 
color,  but  the  fluffy  white  feathers  of  the  flanks  lie  over  the 
part  during  flight,  sometimes  meeting  over  the  root  of  the  tail, 
thus  causing  the  appearance  oberved.  This  appearance  of 
tricoloration — violet,  green,  and  white— is  striking.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  at  Fort  Whipple,  in  Arizona,  I  made  quite  a  study 
of  these  birds,  whose  exquisite  beauty  could  hardly  fail  to  touch 
even  the  most  insensible  observer.  They  nestled  in  considera- 
ble numbers  in  the  pine  woods  about  the  fort,  usually  preferring 
the  edges  of  the  timber,  and  constructed  their  nests  of  hay  and 
feathers  in  the  natural  cavities  of  trees,  or  in  old  woodpecker- 
holes.  Sometimes  isolated  pairs  occupied  the  deciduous  trees 
in  the  vicinity,  as  the  cottonwoods  along  the  creek  and  the 
oaks  of  the  open  hillsides ;  but  most  of  the  birds  gathered  in 
little  colonies  in  clumps  of  pine-trees.  The  birds  reached 
this  elevated  locality  the  second  or  third  week  in  March,  and 
remained  until  late  in  September.  I  considered  them  the 
commonest  of  their  tribe,  quite  characteristic,  in  fact,  of  the 
Arizona  pine-belt. 

In  Utah,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  agrees  Mr.  Henshaw, 
this  Swallow  inhabits  the  higher  regions,  abundantly  in  all 
suitable  localities,  preferring  the  open  spaces  or  edges  of  the 
pineries  and  groves  of  oaks,  where  it  breeds  in  old  wood- 
pecker-holes. In  Southern  Colorado,  he  found  it  in  large  col- 
onies at  the  great  altitnde  of  10,000  feet,  early  in  June,  when 
these  ambitious  little  beauties  were  preparing  to  nest  on  high 
pine-stubs.    In  the  same  Territory,  Allen  met  with  them  at  cor- 
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responding  altitudes,  generally  nesting  in  the  wonted  wood- 
pecker-holes, bat  sometimes  also  in  holes  in  rocks,  in  company 
with  White-throated  Swifts.  Bidgway  has  given  us  onr  best 
accounts  of  this  rock-building,  which  I  have  myself  never 
witnessed.  The  birds,  he  says,  were  abundant  during  May  at 
Pyramid  Lake,  Nevada,  where  they  were  observed  to  enter  the 
fissures  of  the  calcareous  tufa  cliffs,  where  they  doubtless  had 
nests.  In  July  he  saw  them  again  in  the  limestone  cafions  of 
the  Euby  Mountains,  associated  with  Cliff  Swallows  and  the 
Swifts  just  mentioned.  Here  their  nests  were  in  horizontal 
fissures  of  the  rock,  and  mostly  inaccessibe.  Two,  however, 
were  in  places  admitting  the  hand  ;  and  these  were  found  to  be 
masses  of  sticks  and  straws,  lined  with  feathers.  One  of  these 
contained  five  eggs ;  the  other,  three  broken  eggs  and  the  dead 
parent.  The  writer  continues  with  a  pertinent  remark  on  the 
general  subject : — "  Although  other  observers,  whose  statements 
we  do  not  in  the  least  doubt,  have  described  the  habits  of  this 
bird  as  arboreal,  like  those  of  the  White-bellied  Swallow 
(T.  bicolor)  and  the  Purple  Martin,  we  never  found  it  so  in  any 
locality  during  our  trip,  it  being  everywhere  a  strictly  Saxi- 
coliue  species,  and  an  associate  of  Panyptila  saxatUisy  Petto* 
chelidon  lunifrons,  and  Hirundo  horreorum  rather  than  of  the 
species  named,  and  to  be  found  only  where  precipitous  rocks, 
affording  suitable  fissures,  occurred." 

This  is  enough  to  settle  the  question  we  asked  each  other 
for  some  years,  Where  does  the  Violet-green  breed  f  We  have* 
here  simply  a  hole-breeder,  indifferent  whether  the  cavity  it 
occupies  be  tree  or  rock ;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
any  day  that  it  has  been  found  nestling  in  a  bank  of  earth,  in 
a  natural  excavation,  or  even  in  a  Kingfisher's  or  Bank  or 
Bough-winged  Swallow's  hole.  One  thing,  however :  it  has 
never  learned  the  plasterer's  trade,  at  which  the  Cliff  and  Barn 
Swallows  are  such  clever  artisans ;  and  yet  it  has  been  stated 
by  me,  in  the  "  Birds  of  the  Northwest ",  p.  88,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  T.  M.  Trippe,  to  have  been  fouud  "nesting  under  the  eaves 
of  houses,  like  the  Cliff  Swallow  ",  the  fact  being  adduced  to 
show  that,  like  most  others  of  its  tribe,  this  bird  had  at  length 
paid  its  compliments  to  human  civilization.  The  details  of 
the  circumstance  had  not  been  communicated  to  me  in  1874; 
but  Mr.  Trippe  yesterday  (March  17, 1878)  visited  my  study, 
and  we  had  some  conversation  on  the  subject  He  described 
the  nests,  in  which  Violet-green  Swallows  certainly  had  their 
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eggs,  as  balky  structures  of  mad,  and  like  those  of  Cliff  Swal- 
lows. Being  perfectly  familiar  with  the  birds,  he  could  not 
have  been  mistaken  in  identifying  the  species ;  aud  he  agreed 
with  me  that  the  birds  most  have  occupied  in  these  instances 
the  deserted  nests  of  other  Swallows.  This  brings  up  Nuttall's 
early  testimony  to  the  same  effect,  and  makes  it  seem  much 
more  probable-— if  it  may  not  indeed  be  regarded  as  confirma- 
tory— though  he  or  Townsend  certainly  got  hold  of  the  wrong 
egg,  a  drawing  of  which  subsequently  came  into  Dr.  Brewer's 
possession  through  Audubon.  We  should  expect  the  Violet* 
grecus,  on  yielding  to  civilization,  to  come  to  terms  in  the 
same  way  the  Martins  and  White-bellies  have,  by  occupying 
boxes  set  np  for  their  use,  or  else  to  enter  knot-holes  or  the 
crevices  behind  weatherboards,  as  the  Wrens ;  but  that  their 
habits  will  be  modified  in  some  way,  and  at  no  distant  day, 
there  is  no  reasonable  doubt.  With  which  understanding,  I 
leave  the  wilfnl  and  capricious  little  creatures  to  enjoy  their 
hermitages,  whether  of  tree  or  rock,  as  long  as  they  please. 

Genus  PETROCHELIDON  Cabanis 

Hlruto,  p.,  of  Authors. 

FKrocheUion,  daft.  MH.  i  1890, 47  (type  H.  mdanogatUr  Sw.  =  P.  twrinmmi  ScL). 

This  is  one  of  the  better-marked  groups  which  have  been 
established  as  genericaily  distinct  from  Hirundo.  In  some  re- 
spects, it  rather  approaches  Progne.  The  bill  is  quite  stout  and 
deep  (for  this  family),  and  the  nostrils  are  superior,  opening 
without  nasal  scale.  The  tail  is  unusually  short,  the  tips  of 
the  folded  wings  reaching  beyond  it,  and  is  about  even,  or  only 
slightly  emarginate,  with  the  feathers  broad  to  their  ends. 
The  feet  are  much  as  in  Hirundo  ;  the  tarsi  are  feathered  above, 
and  the  toes  are  extensively  adherent  at  base.  There  is  a 
certain  bristly  appearance  of  the  front  and  chin,  different  from 
what  is  seen  in  other  groups.  The  tuft  of  crissal  feathers  is 
full,  reaching  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  species  agree 
well  in  a  special  pattern  of  coloration,  being  steel- blue  abover 
with  rufous  rump  and  nuchal  band,  and  usually  a  frontlet  of 
different  color  from  the  rest  of  the  upper  parts;  the  under 
parts  are  not  continuously  white,  as  in  Tachycineta.  The  nidi- 
fication  of  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  species,  is  peculiar.  The  eggs 
are  colored,  as  in  Hirundo. 

The  species  are  characteristically  American,  though  one  has 
been  described  from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  An  Australian 
species  referred  to  Petrochelidon  by  Cabanis  is  by  Gray  ranged 
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in  the  different  genns  Eyloehelidon  Ooold.  Several  species  of 
true  Petrochelidon  occur  in  Central  and  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  the  actual  number  being  in  question.  Pending 
satisfactory  answer,  I  continue  to  present  our  Cliff  or  Eave 
Swallow,  lunifrom  of  Say,  as  distinct  from  the  West  Indian 
fulva  of  Yieillot,  though  not  quite  satisfied  of  specific  distinc- 
tion in  this  case ;  but  I  have  little  hesitation  in  assigning  the 
Mexican  P.  swainsoni  Scl.  (=  melanogasier  Sw.)  as  a  synonym. 
P.jMecUoma  of  Jamaica  and  P.  rufieollaris  of  Peru  are  closely 
related. 

The  Eave,  Cliff;  or  Crescent  Swallow 

Petroelielldon  luniiYoBS* 

Hlruds,  U,  FortL  Philoe.  Tmu.  lxiL  XT!*,  408  (Severn  River). 

HlTCldO  laalfrou.  Say,  "long's  Exped.  R.  Mta.  li  1823, 47  "._A».  dk  Rick.  FBA.iL  1831 
331—Biw.  Pr.  Boat  Boo.  1838, 970  (hablte).— Foods.  Sep.  Zoftl  &  Cola  B.  185S, Cl- 
aw. Bloat  B.  Gal.  and  Tex.  1855, 843.— Haym.  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  1856,  887  (Indlana).- 
Brevr.  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  vL  1857,  148.— Brew.  N.  A.  OoL  1857,  94,  pL  5,  f..  68-73.— JM. 
PRRR.  vL  1857, 78— Bd.  BNA-  1658. 309.— Xant  Pr.  Phil*.  Acad.  1850, 191  (Califarni*)- 
JBsnry,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  1859, 106  (New  Mexico).— Coop.  <*  Stee*.  KHWT.  1860.1H- 
Wksat  Ohio  Agric.  Rep.  for  1860,  1861, 214.- Bam.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  I860,  1861,  « 
(Pennsylvania).— Obtest  dk  Front.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861, 1868,  409.— Boyd  Tr.  An*r. 
Philoa.  Soc  xU.  1868, 161.— Boardm.  Pr.  Boat  Boo.  ix.  1868, 185  (Maine).—  V$rr.  Pr.  Bost 
8oo.ix.  1668, 137  (Antiooati).— Fsrr.Pr.  Ess.  Inat  UL 1868, 148 (Maine).— Tm-.Pr. But 
Soo.  ix.  1863,  876  (on  the  migrations,  &c).— Blah.  Ibia,  1863,  64  (Saakatcbovao).- 
iord,  Pr.  Roy.  Arty.  Inat  Woolwich,  i v.  1864, 116  (Britlah  Columbia).- AUm,  Pr.  Be* 
Inat  It.  1864, 65.— Oouat,  Ibia,  1865,  159,  163  (New  Mexico  and  Ariaona).— Drm.  late, 

1865,  479  (Texaa).— Oouet,  Ibia,  1866,  863  (Colorado  River).— Jfeitwr.  Pr.  Baa.  Inst  ▼. 

1866,  86  (Caaida  West).— Law.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  T.  viiL  1866,  885—  Layard,  Birds  of 
8onth  Africa,  1867,  55  (Africa!  spec,  identified  by  Hartlanb).— Brew.  Am.  Nat  i 

1867,  188.— Haym.  Cox's  GeoL  Snrv.  Indiana,  1869,818  (abundant  ainoe  1849).— On*. 
Am.  Nat  UL  1869,  33  (Missouri  River,  "in  swarms")—  Tun*.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 19; 
Phils,  ed.  18.-7)00  4  Bonn.  Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  1. 1869, 879  (Alaska).— Coop.  &  CaL  L 1810, 
104.— Stev.  Ann.  Rep.  TJ.  &  GeoL  Snrv.  for  1870,  1871,  463.— Coop.  Am.  Nat  iv.  1871, 
758.— Woodh.  Am.  Nat  vi  1878,  173  (albino).— Atton,  Atn.  Nat  vL  1878,  874.— Altai. 
Ball  MCZ.  UL  1878,  176  (Colorado,  np  to  timber-line).- Scott,  Pr.  Boat  Soo,  xv.  1878, 
883.— ftipp*,  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xv.  1873, 835.— Herrick,  Bull.  Baa.  Inat  v.  1873,  —  (Grand 
Menan).— 9nov>,  B.  Kana.  1873,  5.— Jfsrr.  Ann.  Rep.  TJ.  8.  GeoL  Snrv.  Terr,  for  1871. 
1873, 706.— Ooop.  Am.  Nat  viiL  1874,  17.— Owes,  Am.  Nat  viiL  1874, 599.— -Brfl  Pr. 
Cleveland  Acad.  1874, 868  (Ohio). 

•  Some  references  to  the  "  fulva  "  of  the  West  Indies,  a  form  scarcely  if 
at  all  different,  aro  as  follows : — 

Hlnulo  falTa,  VioOL  "  OA&  L  1807, 68,  pL  33  "  (8an  Domingo).— F.  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  xiv.  1817. 
581.—  F.  EM.  a  1883,  587,  n.  37.— £tevA.  Gen.  ZooL  x.  1817, 126.— ThUnem.  J.  t.  (X  1857, 
149  (Cuba ;  egg).— 0fe6.  V5g.  1860,  74,  f.  126  (in  part).— /if are*,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1863, 
895  (Jamaica).— .Bry.  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  x.  1866, 883  (Potto  Rieo). 

Geeropls  faiTa,  BoU,  isis,  i«44, 175. 

Petrochelidon  fnlra,  Cab.  MH.  i.  1850,  i'.—Oundl.J.  f.  0. 1856, 3  (Cnbaj.— Brno.  Pr.  Boat 
Soo.  viL  1860,  306  (Cnba).— GundL  J.  f.  O.  1861,  388  (Cnba).— feVCCat  AB.  1861,  40 
(Jamaica).-/  Scl.  PZS.  1861, 72. -Ud.  Rev.  AB.  ie65, 891  (Cnba). 

f  Hirnndo  pttdloma,  Qos**,  B.  Jam.  1847, 64. 

7  Petrochelidon  pcttllOJBA,  Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1864, 898. 
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Cecropta  tunirrons,  JBofa,  lab,  1838, 315;  1844, 175. 

Fetrocaelidon  lulfrens,  —  %—Law.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  vii  1861,  317  (New  Grenada).— 
Scl,  Cat  AR  1869,  40.-B(L  Bov.  AB.  1865,  288  —  Covet,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1806,  79 
(Arizona)  —Ooues,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1868, 976  (New  England).— Coues,  Key,  1879, 114.— 
Trippe,  Am.  Nat  vi.  1879,  48.— Aiken  at  Hoiden,  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xr.  1879, 197.  -Mayn. 
Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xiv.  1872, 360  (New  England).— Jferr.  Ann.  Be  p.  XT.  &  Geol.  Surv.  Terr, 
for  1879,  1873,  676,  713.— Cones,  BNW.  1874,  tiS.-Mdffw  Am.  Nat  viii.  1874,  900.— 
B.B.4R.  NAB.  L  1874,  334,  pL  10,  t.  IX— Brew.  Pr.  Boat  Boo.  xvii.  1875,  440.— 2!M#. 
Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xviL  1875, 339  (Utah).— Tarr.  4  Hensh.  Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874,  M.—Htnsh. 
List  B.  Ariz.  1875, 136.— Hensh.  Zeol.  ExpL  TV.  100  Merid.  Ib75, 915.— -Hctw/l  Rep.  Orn. 
Specs.  1874,  43,  GO,  75,  104.— 0«ntry,  Life-Hist  1876,  190.— Jfinof,  BNE.  1877,  144.— 
MeCttulcy,  BnlL  U.  &  GeoL  Soxv.  iiL  n.  3,  1877,  669  (Texas).— Ridgw.  Rep.  Sarr.  40th 
Par.  iv.  1877, 440. 

Hlraalo  opirex,  De  Witt  CHnL  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  L 1894, 161. 

HifUto  rcsnwMIcana,  And.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  i.  1894, 164. 

HifUde  ftllva,  De  Witt  Clint.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  L  1834,  IX— Bp.  AO.  i.  1895, 63,  pL  7,  f.  1.— 
Bp.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  il.  1896, 64.— Less.  Tr.  Orn.  18*f  270.— Aud.  OB.  L 1831, 353,  pL  58.— 
JTvIt  Man.  L  1839,  OO&.-Ornith.  Oomm.  Joan.  Phila.  Aoid.  vil.  1837, 193  (Colombia 
River). -Bp.  CGL.  18J8,  9.-Peab.  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839,  Mb—Tovmt.  Journ.  Phila. 
Acad.  viiL  1839,  155.— Aud.  BA.  L  184U,  177,  pi.  41.-Oiraud,  BLI.  1844, 38.— Gamb.  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad,  iii  1846,  110  (California).— Denny,  PZS.  1847,  Vr.—Thompe.  Vermont, 
1853,97.— Soy,  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  1853,  307.~-.fiMd,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1853,401— Henry, 
Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1855, 308  (New  Mexico).— Kennic  Tr.  Illinois  Agrio.  Soc  L 1855, 581.— 
Pratten,  ibid.  600.— Putn.  Pr.  Eaa.  Inat  i.  1856, 905.— Maxim.  J.  1 0. 1858, 100.— Heerm. 
PRRR.x.1850.36. 

Hlmio  ftllYDS,  Willis,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1858, 1859, 981  (Nova  Scotia). 

Bene  ftalra,  Bp.  CA.  i.  1850, 341  (in  part  at  least). 

Fetrocaelidon  falva,  JBp.  Compt  Rend,  xxrviii  1854, 650  (in  part  at  least). 

Hlraido  Melanogasier,  Sw.  Pbilos.  Mag.  1. 1897, 366;  Iaia,  1834, 783  (name  inept). 

FetrocMidon  melaaogastra,  Cab.  MH.  1. 1850, 47. 

Hlrudo  swalMOtti,  8JL  PZ&  1858,  996  (Oaxaca)  \  1859,  376  (Oaxaea.    Mere  change  of 
name  from  mdanogaster).—Bd.  Rev.  AR  1865, 990.— 8alv.  Ibis,  1866, 199  (Guatemala). 

Fetrocaelidon  swalnsonii,  ScL  Cat  AB.  1869, 40. 

Fetrocaelidon  swalnsoul.  Law.  BnlL  Nat  Mas.  n.  4, 1876, 17  (Tehnantepec). 

Hlranio  eoronala,  Licht.  "Mas.  BeroL" 

White-fronted  Swallow,  Sw.  <&  Rich.  L  a 

Repnhllean  cr  Cliff  Swallow,  Aud.  L  ©. 

Becky  Mountain  Swallow,  Hazard,  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  1851, 141  (habits). 

Cliff  Swallow,  Bare  Swallow,  Author*. 

Hab — North  America,  at  large,  breeding  in  suitable  localities.  North  to 
Severn  River  {Forster,  1772)  and  the  Arctic  Ocean;  northeast  to  Nova 
Scotia  (  Vieilloty  1823) ;  northwest  to  the  Yukon.  Wrongly  supposed  to  have 
lately  migrated  into  the  Eastern  United  States.  South  through  Mexico  to 
Panama  at  least  (resident  Mexican  birds  =  swctinsoiUy  f  Not  West.  Indies 
(=fulva  Vieillot). 

Gh.  sp. — $  9  Dor8o}  pileo,  et  maculd  gulari  chalybeis  ;  f route 
attricante  ;  gula,  lateribus  capitis,  tectricibus  cavdalibus  superiori- 
bus  rufi»  ;  infrh  brunneo-griseay  abdomine  albicante. 

$  $ ,  adult :  Back  and  top  of  head,  with  a  spot  on  the  throat,  deep  lus- 
trous steel-bine,  that  of  the  crown  and  back  separated  by  a  grayish  nuchal 
collar.  Frontlet  white  or  brownish-white.  Shorter  upper  tail-coverts 
rufous.  Chin,  throat,  and  sides  of  head  intense  rufous,  sometimes  purplish- 
chestnut,  prolonged  around  the  side  of  the  nape.  Under  parts  dull  grayish- 
brown,  with  usually  a  rufous  tinge  (rusty-gray),  and  dusky  shaft-lines, 
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whitening  on  the  belly,  the  under  tail-coverts  gray,  whitish-edged  and 
tinged  with  rnfons.  Wings  and  tail  blackish,  with  *  light  gloss.  Bill  black; 
feet  brown.  Length,  5-5  J ;  extent,  12  or  more ;  wing,  4£-4i ;  tail,  2£,  nearly 
sqnare. 

The  sexes  are  not  distinguishable.  Both  vary  much  in  the  tone  of  color- 
ation, especially  of  the  rufous  parts,  though  the  pattern  is  much  the  same. 
The  forehead  is  sometime*  white,  sometimes  quite  brown.  In  young  birds, 
the  frontlet  may  be  altogether  wanting ;  the  upper  parts  are  lustreless  dark 
brown,  most  of  the  feathers  being  skirted  with  whitish ;  the  rnfons  of  the 
throat  and  rump  a  mere  tinge,  the  spot  on  the  throat  wanting,  and  the 
parts  often  speckled  with  white. 

DISCOVERY  of  this  notable  Swallow,  commonly  attributed 
to  Say,  was  made  Jong  before  Long's  expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  thongh  the  species  was  first  named  in  the 
book  which  treats  of  that  interesting  journey.  The  bird  may 
have  been  discovered  by  the  celebrated  John  Rein  hold  Forster; 
at  any  rate,  the  earliest  note  I  have  in  hand  respecting  the  Cliff 
Swallow  is  Foretells,  dating  1772,  when  this  naturalist  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  "An  Account  of  the 
Birds  sent  from  Hudson's  Bay ;  with  Observations  relative  to 
their  Natural  History;  and  Latin  Descriptions  of  some  of  the 
most  uncommon" — a  rather  noted  paper,  in  which  seven  new 
species,  viz,  Falco  spadiceus,  Strix  nebtdosa,  Emberiza  [♦.  e. 
Zonotrichia]  leucophrys,  Fringilla  [i.  e.  Junco]  hudsonias,  Mu* 
cicapa  ft.  «.  Dendrceca]  striata,  Parus  hudsonicus,  and  Scolopax 
[t.  e.  Numenias]  borealis,  are  described,  with  references  to  various 
other  new  birds  by  number,  such  as  "  Turdus  no.  22",  which  is 
Scolecophagus  ferrugineus,  and  "Rirundo  no.  35",  which  is 
Petrochelidon  lunifrons.  The  next  observer — in  fact,  a  redis- 
coverer — was,  perhaps,  Audubon,  who  says  that  he  saw  Republi- 
can or  Cliff  Swallows  for  the  first  time  in  1815  at  Henderson, 
on  the  Ohio ;  that  he  drew  up  a  description  at  the  time,  nam- 
ing the  species  Hirundo  republicana  [sic] ;  and  that  he  again 
saw  the  same  bird  in  1819  at  Newport,  Ky.f  where  they  usually 
appeared  about  the  10th  of  April,  and  had  that  year  finished 
about  fifty  nests  by  the  20th  of  the  same  month.  The  next 
year,  namely,  1820,  Major  Long  and  Sir  John  Franklin  found 
these  birds  again,  in  widely  remote  regions, — the  first  named 
during  his  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  latter 
on  the  journey  from  Cumberland  House  to  Fort  Enterprise, 
and  on  the  banks  of  Point  Lake,  in  latitude  05°,  where  its 
earliest  arrival  was  noted  the  followiug  year  on  the  12th  of 
June.    Dr.  Richardson  says  that  their  clustered  nests  are  of 
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frequent  occurrence  on  tbe  faces  of  cliffs  of  the  Barren  Grounds, 
and  not  uncommon  throughout  tbe  coarse  of  the  Slave  and 
Mackenzie's  Rivers ;  and  that  their  first  appearance  at  Fort 
Chipewyan  was  on  the  25th  of  June,  1825.  Mqjor  Long's  dis- 
covery was  named  Hirundo  lunifrons  by  Say  in  18  !3 ;  and  the 
following  year  Audubon  published  his  hitherto  MS.  name 
respublicana  in  the  Annals  of  the  New  Tork  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History,  with  some  remarks  on  the  species,  in  connection  with 
some  observations  of  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton,  who  called 
the  bird  Hirundo  opifex.  Meanwhile,  Vieillot  bad  described 
the  West  Indian  conspecies  as  Hirundo  fulva;  and  the  future 
Prince  Bonaparte  adopted  this  name  for  our  species  in  1825. 
Thus,  in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  1823-25,  the  interesting 
Anonyma,  "No.  35",  before  known  only  by  number,  like  the 
striped  inmates  of  some  of  our  penal  establishments,  suddenly 
became  quite  a  lion,  with  titles  galore  in  the  binomial  haut  ton* 
But  it  was  not  till  1850  that  it  was  actually  raised  to  the  sub 
lime  degree  of  Petrochelidon,  though  it  had  long  been  taken 
and  held  to  be  a  master-mason. 

The  Cliff  Swallow  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  an 
immigrant  of  comparatively  recent  date  in  the  Eastern  United 
States ;  bat  it  does  not  appear  that  any  broad  theory  of  a  gen* 
eral  progressive  eastward  extension  is  fairly  deducible  from  the 
evidence  we  possess.  On  tbe  contrary,  much  of  the  testimony 
is  merely  indicative  of  the  dates,  when,  in  various  parts  of  tbe 
country,  the  birds  began  to  build  under  eaves,  and  so  estab- 
lished colonies  where  none  existed  before ;  and  some  of  the 
evidence  opposes  the  view  just  mentioned.  The  Swallows,  as 
a  rule,  are  birds  of  local  distribution  in  the  breeding  season, 
notwithstanding  their  pre-eminent  migratory  abilities ;  they 
tend  to  settle  in  particular  places,  and  return  year  after  year ; 
and  nothing  is  better  known  than  that  one  town  may  be  full  of 
Swallows  of  several  kinds  unknown  in  another  town  hard  by. 
I  suppose  the  real  meaning  of  tbe  record  is  "  only  this  and 
nothing  more".  Nevertheless,  these  accounts  are  interesting, 
and  all  have  their  bearing  ou  the  natural  history  of  this  re- 
markable bird.  It  was  unknown  to  Wilson.  In  1817,  between 
Audubon's  times  of  observation  in  Kentucky,  Clinton  says  he 
first  saw  Eave  Swallows  at  Whitehall,  New  York,  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  Lake  Champlain.  Zadock  Thompson  found  them  at 
Randolph,  Vt,  about  tbe  same  time.  Mr.  O.  A.  Boardman 
tells  me  that  they  were  no  novelty  at  St.  Stephens,  New  Brans- 
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wick,  in  182S.  Dr.  Brewer  received  their  eggs  from  Coventry, 
V t.,  iu  1837,  when  they  were  new  to  him ;  but  the  date  of  their 
appearance  there  was  not  determined.  They  are  said  by  the 
same  writer  to  have  appeared  at  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  in  1838 ;  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1841 j  and  the  appearance  of  a  large  colony 
which  be  observed  at  AttJeborough,  Mass.,  in  1842,  indicated 
that  they  had  been  there  for  several  years.  Daring  the  last- 
mentioned  year,  they  were  present,  apparently  for  the  first 
time,  in  Boston  and  neighboring  metastatic  foci  of  the  globe. 
The  record  also  teaches  that  these  birds  do  not  necessarily 
change  from  u  Cliff"  to  "Save"  Swallows  in  the  East,  for  io 
1861  Professor  Terrill  discovered  a  large  colony  breeding  on 
limestone  cliffs  of  Anticosti,  remote  from  man,  and  in  their 
primitive  fashion.  That  the  settlement  of  the  country  has  con- 
duced to  the  general  dispersion  of  the  birds  daring  the  breed- 
ing season  in  places  that  knew  them  not  before  is  undoubted ; 
bat  that  any  general  eastward  migration  ever  occurred,  or  tbat 
there  has  been  in  recent  times  a  progressive  spread  of  the 
birds  across  successive  meridians,  is  less  than  doubtful— is 
almost  disproven.  Birds  that  can  fly  like  Swallows,  and  go 
from  South  America  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  are  not  likely  to  cut 
around  vid  the  Mississippi  or  the  Booky  Mountains,  houses  or 
no  houses.  Moreover,  the  scarcity  or  apparent  absence  of 
these  birds  in  the  Southern  States,  or  most  portions  thereof 
may  be  simply  due  to  the  ineligibility  of  the  country,  and  only 
true  for  a  part  of  the  year.  It  caunot  be  that  the  breeding 
birds  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  England  come  and 
go  by  other  than  a  direct  route ;  and  if  not  detected  in  the 
Southern  States,  it  must  be  because  they  fly  over  the  country  in 
their  migrations,  and  do  not  stop  to  breed.  It  is  authenticated 
that  they  nest  at  least  as  far  south  as  Washington,  D.  ft, 
where  Drs.  Coues  and  Prentiss  found  them  some  twenty  years 
ago  to  be  summer  residents,  arriving  late  in  April  and  remain- 
ing until  the  middle  of  September,  though  they  were  not  as 
abundant  as  some  of  the  other  Swallows. 

It  may  be  remembered  in  this  connection  tbat  a  happy  con- 
junction of  circumstances  is  required  to  satisfy  these  birds. 
Not  only  are  cliffs  or  their  substitutes  necessary,  bat  these  mnst 
be  situated  where  clayey  mud,  possessing  some  degree  of  adhe- 
siveness and  plasticity,  can  be  procured.  The  indication  is 
met  at  large  in  the  West,  along  unnumbered  streams,  where 
the  birds  most  do  congregate;  and  their  very  general  dispersion 
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iu  the  West,  as  compared  with  their  rather  sporadic  distribu- 
tion in  the  East,  is  thus  readily  explained.  The  great  veins  of 
the  West — the  Missouri,  the  Columbia,  and  the  Colorado, — 
and  most  of  their  venous  tributaries,  returning  the  humors 
from  the  clouds  to  their  home  in  the  sea,  are  supplied  in  pro- 
fusion with  animated  congregations  of  the  Swallows,  often 
vastly  more  extensive  than  those  gatherings  of  the  feathered 
Sons  of  Temperance  beneath  our  eaves,  where  the  sign  of  the 
order, — a  bottle,  neck  downward, — is  set  for  our  edification. 

All  are  familiar,  doubtless,  with  the  architecture  of  these 
masons — if  any  be  not,  the  books  will  remove  their  ignorance. 
But  there  are  many  interesting  details,  perhaps  insufficiently 
elucidated  in  our  standard  treatises.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood that  the  most  perfect  nest,  that  is,  a  nest  fully  finished 
and  furnished  with  a  neck,  resembling  a  decanter  tilted  over, — 
that  such  a  "bottle-nosed"  or  "  retort-shaped  *  nest,  is  the 
typical  one,  indicating  the  primitive  fashion  of  building.  But 
1  am  by  no  means  satisfied  of  this.  Bemembeiing  that  the 
Swallows  are  all  natural  hole-breeders,  we  may  infer  that  their 
early  order  of  architecture  was  a  wall,  rampart,  or  breastwork, 
which  defended  and  perhaps  enlarged  a  natural  cavity  on 
the  face  of  a  cliff.  Traces  of  such  work  are  still  evident 
enough  in  those  frequent  instances  in  which  they  take  a  hole 
in  a  wall,  such  as  one  left  by  a  missing  brick,  and  cover  it  in 
either  with  a  regular  domed  vestibule  or  a  mere  cup-like  rim 
of  mud.  It  was  probably  not  until  they  had  served  a  long 
apprenticeship  that  they  acquired  the  sufficient  skill  to  stick  a 
nest  against  a  perfectly  smooth,  vertical  support.  Some  kind 
of  domed  nest  was  still  requisite,  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  hole- 
breeding,  a  trait  so  thoroughly  iugrained  in  Hirundine  nature, 
and  implying  perfect  covering  for  the  eggs ;  and  the  indication 
is  fully  met  in  one  of  the  very  commonest  forms  of  nest, 
namely,  a  hemispherical  affair,  quite  a  u  breastwork"  in  fact, 
with  a  hole  at  the  most  protuberant  part,  or  just  below  it.  The 
ruuning  on  of  a  neck  to  the  nest,  as  seen  in  those  nests  we 
consider  the  most  elaborate,  seems  to  merely  represent  a  sur- 
plusage of  building  energy,  like  that  which  induces  a  House 
Wren,  for  example,  to  accumulate  a  preposterous  quantity  of 
trash  in  its  cubby-holes.  Such  architecture  reminds  me  of  the 
Irishman's  notiou  of  how  cannon  are  made— by  taking  a  hole 
and  pouring  the  melted  metal  around  it.  It  is  the  rule,  when 
the  nest  is  built  in  any  exposed  situation.    But  since  the  Swal- 
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lows  have  taken  to  building  under  caves,  or  other  projections 
affording  a  degree  of  shelter,  the  bottle-necked,  even  the 
simply  globular  nests,  seem  to  be  going  out  of  fashion ;  and 
thousands  of  nests  are  now  built  as  open  as  those  of  the  Barn 
Swallow,  being  simply  half-cups  attached  to  the  wall,  aud  in 
fact  chiefly  distinguished  from  those  of  Barn  Swallows  by 
containing  little  or  no  hay.  1  suppose  this  to  be  a  piece  of 
atavism — a  reversion  to  primitive  ways.  The  Barn  and  Bave 
Swallows  are  our  only  kinds  that  do  not  go  into  a  hole  or  its 
equivalent ;  and  the  indication  of  shelter  or  covering,  in  all 
cases  indispensable,  being  secured  by  the  roof  itself  beneath 
which  they  nestle,  the  special  roofing  of  each  nest  becomes 
superfluous.  Hence  the  open  cups  these  Swallows  now  con- 
struct. 

Considering  how  sedulously  most  birds  strive  to  hide  their 
nests,  and  screen  themselves  during  incubation,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  curious  speculation  why  these  Swallows  should  ever 
build  beneath  our  eaves,  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner,  and 
literally  fly  in  the  face  of  danger.  Richardson  comments  on 
this  singular  and  excessive  confidence  in  man,  too  often 
betrayed,  and  which  cannot,  on  the  whole,  be  conducive  to  the 
best  interests  of  their  tribe,  fie  speaks  of  a  colony  that  per- 
sisted in  nesting  just  over  a  frequented  promenade,  where  they 
had  actually  to  graze  peopled  heads  in  passing  to  and  from 
their  nests,  and  were  exposed  to  the  curiosity  and  depredations 
of  the  children;  yet  they  stuck  to  their  first  choice,  even 
though  there  were  equally  eligible  and  far  safer  locations  just 
at  hand.  Sir  John  wonders  what  cause  could  have  thus  sud- 
denly called  into  action  such  confidence  in  the  human  race, 
and  queries  what  peculiarity  of  economy  leads  some  birds  to 
put  their  offspring  in  the  most  exposed  situation  they  can  find. 
We  have  all  seen  the  same  thing,  and  noted  the  pertinacity 
with  which  these  and  other  Swallows  will  cling  to  their 
caprices,  though  subjected  to  every  annoyance,  and  repeat- 
edly ejected  from  the  premises  by  destruction  of  their  nests. 
I  have  two  notable  cases  in  mind.  At  Fort  Pembina,  Dakota, 
a  colony  insisted  on  building  beneath  the  low  portico  of  the 
soldiers'  barracks,  almost  within  arm's  reach.  Being  noisy  and 
untidy,  they  were  voted  a  nuisance,  to  be  abated,  but  it  was 
"no  use";  they  stuck,  and  so  did  their  nests.  In  the  adjoining 
British  province  of  Manitoba,  at  one  of  the  trading-posts  1 
visited,  it  was  the  same  thing  over  again;  their  nests  were 
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repeatedly  demolished,  on  account  of  the  racket  and  clatter 
they  made,  till  the  irate  lord  of  the  manor  found  it  cheaper  in 
the  end  to  let  the  birds  alone,  and  take  his  chances  of  the  morn- 
ing  nap.  I  think  such  obstinacy  is  dne  to  the  bird's  reluctance 
to  give  up  the  much-needed  shelter  which  the  eaves  provide 
against  the  weather — indeed,  this  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  the  chauge  of  habit  in  the  beginning.  The  Cliff  Swal- 
low's nest  is  built  entirely  of  mud,  which,  when  sun  baked  into 
'adobe',  is  secure  enough  in  dry  weather,  but  liable  to  be  loos- 
ened or  washed  away  daring  a  storm*  In  fact,  this  accident 
is  of  continual  occurrence,  just  as  it  is  in  the  cases  of  the  Chim- 
ney Swifts.  The  birds'  instinct — whatever  that  may  mean ;  I 
despise  the  word  as  a  label  of  oar  ignorance  and  conceit — 
say  rather,  their  reason,  teaches  them  to  come  in  oat  of  the 
rain.  This  may  also  have  something  to  do  with  the  clustering 
of  nests,  commonly  observed  when  the  birds  build  on  the 
faces  of  cliffs,  for  obviously  such  a  mass  would  withstand 
the  weather  better  than  a  single  edifice. 

It  is  pleasant  to  watch  the  establishment  and  progress  of  a 
colony  of  these  birds.  Suddenly  they  appear — quite  animated 
and  enthusiastic,  but  undecided  as  yet ;  an  impromptu  debat- 
ing society  on  the  fly,  with  a  good  deal  of  sawing  the  air  to 
accomplish,  before  final  resolutions  are  passed.  The  plot  thick* 
ens ;  some  Swallows  are  seen  clinging  to  the  slightest  inequal- 
ities beneath  the  eaves,  others  are  couriers  to  and  from  the 
nearest  mud-puddle ;  others  again  alight  like  feathers  by  the 
water's  side,  and  all  are  in  a  twitter  of  excitement.  Watching 
closely  these  curious  sons  and  daughters  of  Israel  at  their  inge- 
nious trade  of  making  bricks,  we  may  chance  to  see  a  circle  of 
them  gathered  around  the  margin  of  the  pool,  insecurely  bal- 
anced on  their  tiny  feet,  tilting  their  tails  and  docking  their 
heads  to  pick  up  little  "  gobs"  of  mad.  These  are  rolled  round 
in  their  mouths  till  tempered,  and  made  like  a  quid  into  glob- 
ular form,  with  a  curious  working  of  their  jaws j  then  off  go 
the  birds,  and  stick  the  pellet  against  the  wall,  as  carefully  as 
ever  a  sailor,  about  to  spin  a  yarn,  deposited  his  chew  on  the 
mantel-piece.  The  birds  work  indefatigably ;  they  are  busy  as 
bees,  and  a  steady  stream  flows  back  and  forth  for  several  hours 
a  day,  with  intervals  for  rest  and  refreshment,  when  the  Swal- 
lows swarm  about  promiscuously  a-flycatohing.  In  an  incredi- 
bly short  time,  the  basement  of  the  nest  is  laid,  and  the  whole 
form  becomes  clearly  outlined;  the  mud  diies  quickly,  and 
28  B  o 
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there  is  a  standing  place.  This  is  soon  occupied  by  one  of  the 
pair,  probably  the  female,  who  now  stays  at  home  to  welcome 
her  mate  with  redoubled  cries  of  joy  and  ecstatic  quivering  of 
the  wings,  as  he  brings  fresh  pellets,  which  the  pair  in  closest 
consultation  dispose  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  In  three  or 
four  days,  perhaps,  the  deed  is  done ;  the  house  is  built,  and 
nothing  remains  but  to  furnish  it.  The  poultry-yard  is  visited, 
and  laid  under  contribution  of  feathers ;  hay,  leaves,  rags, 
paper,  string-* Swallows  are  not  very  particular — may  be 
added  ;  and  then  the  female  does  the  rest  of  the  "furnishing9 
by  her  own  particular  self.  Not  impossibly,  just  at  this  period, 
a  man  comes  with  a  pole,  and  demolishes  the  whole  affair ;  or 
the  enfant  terrible  of  the  premises  appears,  and  removes  the 
eggs  to  enrich  his  sanded  tray  of  like  treasures ;  or  a  tom-cat 
reaches  for  his  supper.  But  more  probably  matters  are  so 
propitious  that  in  due  season  the  nest  decants  a  full  brood  of 
Swallows — and  I  wish  that  nothing  more  harmful  ever  came 
out  of  the  bottle. 

Seeing  how  these  birds  work  the  mud  in  their  mouths,  some 
have  supposed  that  the  nests  are  agglutinated,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  by  the  saliva  of  the  birds.  It  is  far  from  an  unreason- 
able idea — tbe  Ohimney  Swift  sticks  her  bits  of  twigs  together, 
and  glues  the  frail  cup  to  the  wall  with  viscid  saliva;  and 
some  of  the  Old  World  Swifts  build  nests  of  gummy  spittle, 
which  cakes  on  drying,  not  unlike  gelatine.  Undoubtedly 
some  saliva  is  mingled  with  the  natural  moisture  of  the  mod; 
but  the  readiness  with  which  these  Swallows'  nests  crumble 
on  drying  shows  that  saliva  enters  slightly  into  their  composi- 
tion— practically  not  at  all — and  that  this  fluid  possesses  no 
special  viscosity.  Much  more  probably,  the  moisture  of  the 
birds'  mouths  helps  to  soften  and  temper  the  pellets,  rather 
than  to  agglutinate  the  dried  edifice  itself. 

In  various  parts  of  the  West,  especially  along  the  Missouri 
and  the  Colorado,  where  I  have  never  failed  to  find  clustering 
nests  of  the  Cliff  Swallow,  I  have  occasionally  witnessed  some 
curious  associates  of  these  birds.  In  some  of  the  navigable 
cafions  of  the  Colorado,  I  have  seen  the  bulky  nests  of  the 
Great  Blue  Heron  on  flat  ledges  of  rock,  the  feces  of  which 
were  stuccoed  with  Swallow-nests.  How  these  frolicsome 
creatures  must  have  swarmed  around  the  sedate  and  impertur- 
bable Herodias,  when  she  folded  up  her  legs  and  closed  her 
eyes,  and  went  off  into  tbe  dreamland  of  incubation,  undifl- 
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torbed,  in  a  very  Babel!  Again,  I  have  found  a  colony  of 
Swallows  in  what  would  seem  to  be  a  very  dangerous  neigh- 
borhood— all  about  the  nest  of  a  Falcon,  no  other  than  the 
valiant  and  merciless  Falco  polyagrus,  on  the  very  minarets 
and  buttresses  of  whose  awe-inspiring  castle,  on  the  scowling 
face  of  a  precipice,  a  colony  of  Swallows  was  established  in 
apparent  security.  The  big  birds  seemed  to  be  very  comforta- 
ble ogres,  with  whom  the  multitude  of  hop-o'-my-thumbs  had 
evidently  some  sort  of  understanding,  perhaps  like  that  which 
the  Purple  Grackles  may  be  supposed  to  have  with  the  Fish- 
hawks  when  they  set  up  housekeeping  in  the  cellar  of  King 
Pandion's  palace.  If  it  had  only  been  a  Fish-hawk  in  this 
case  instead  Falco  polyagrus,  we  could  understand  such  amica- 
ble relations  better — for  Cliff  Swallows  are  cousins  of  Purple 
Martins,  and,  if  half  we  hear  be  true,  Progne  was  Pandion's 
daughter. 

Genus  COTTLE  Boie 

Urate*  p.,  qfAuO*r$. 

Ottllc,  Bofc,  lata.  1829  (type  H.  riporia). 

ClCjle,  Boie,  Iaia,  1898. 

BIMIS,£«f."1837". 

Tarsus  with  a  tuft  of  feathers  at  the  base  below,  near  inser- 
tion of  the  hind  toe.  Edge  of  wing  not  rough.  Claws  little 
curved,  the  lateral  reachiug  beyond  the  base  of  the  middle  one. 
Bill  very  small,  the  nostrils  opening  laterally  and  overhung  by 
a  membrane.  Tail  much  shorter  than  wings,  emarginate. 
Coloration  dull  and  simple — in  the  type  of  the  genus  lustreless 
brown  above  and  across  breast,  white  below.  Eggs  nncol- 
ored,  laid  in  holes  in  the  ground  excavated  by  the  bird. 

There  is  a  single  American  species  of  this  particular  group, 
not  different  from  that  of  Europe,  and  one  of  the  most  nearly 
cosmopolitan  of  Passerine  birds,  inhabiting  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America. 

Bank  Swallow,  or  Sand  RIartin 

Cotyle  rlpmrl* 

BIrudO  rlparla,  of  many  pr©-Lion*oan  writers,  at  Getnir,  Jorut,  CMarUt,  WiUugby,  Say, 
etc— L.  SN.  i  10th  ed.  1758,  193,  n.  4  (ex  Fa.  Sveo.  n.  947,  etc.  ).-Brtinn,  OB.  1764, 
74,  d.  291.— L.  SN.  I  13th  ed.  1706,  344,  n.  A.—Bodd.  Tabl.  PB.  1783,  39;  pi.  543,  f.  9.— 
Qm.  SN.  L  1788,  1019,  n.  A.—Schatf.  Mua.  Orn.  1789,  93,  n.  75.— Lath.  10.  i.  1790, 575, 
&.10.— Wttf.  AO.  v.1812,46,  pl.38,f.—.—r.  Ency.Meih.il.  1883, 517,  n.9.— Ito  WUtOUnL 
Ann.  Lye.  X.  Y.  1.  1894,  )50.-Dp.  Joum.  Phlla.  Acad,  iv.  18Z5, 2T»8.— Dp.  Ann.  Lye. 
N.  Y.  Ji.  18301  IB.— Lest.  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  909.— &  4  1L  FBA.  ii.  1831,  333.-A«tt.  Man.  i 
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1838,  607.— Temm.  Man.  1.  — ,  — ;  ill.  1835, 300.— Kaup,  Thlerr.  iL  pt.  1. 1836,  114— At* 
OB.  It.  1838,  584,  pL  335.— Town*.  Jonrn.  Phil  a.  Acad.  viiL  1839. 155.— Pea*.  Sep.  On. 
Haas.  1839, 346.— Avd.  Syn.  1839, 36.— Aud.  BA.  i.  1840,  187  pL  50.— Mmeg.  Kan.  Brit 
Orn.  i.  1840,  76.— Blyth,  PZS.  1842, 93  (Europe  and  India).— Si*dh.  Stnbenv.  Deataca. 
1845, 358.— Oir.  BLI.  1844, 37.— Lemb. At.  Cnba,  1850, 47,  pL  7,  £  2.-J<mc*,  "Nat  Bern. 

1859,  34".— Brandy  Anim.  Vert  giberie, ,  87.— Wobiat.  Naam.  1. 1851,47  (OberUc 

ait*).— -&OJ.  Naam.  11.  Heft  U.  1852,  94  (Northern  Baesia).— Piatt.  J.  £  0. 1853,  S5&- 
JSdboZ,  J.  £  O.  1853,  367.— Aoaqp.  Tenlont,  1853.  98.— Bmd,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1853, 
401.— Badd*,  J.  £  a  1854, 59  (Southern  Bneela).— T*mg*row,  J.  £  0. 1854, 190— Prate*. 
Tr.  Iilinoia  Agrio.  Soc  L  1855,  600.— Henry,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  1855,  308.— Heym.  Pr. 
Phila.  Acad.  1856,  888.— Put*.  Pr.  Sea.  Inat  i.  1856,  908.— JfiJkr,  J.  £  0. 1856,  W 
(Provence).— PaetL  J.  £  0. 1856, 41  ( Anhalt).— Morten*,  J.  £  0. 1159, 916  (Bemuds*).- 
JVnsdk,  J.  £  a  1859,  384  (Bulgaria).- Elm*,  Smiths.  Bep.  for  1858,  18*9,  987  (Bar- 
muda).— WHO*,  Smith*  Bep.  for  1858, 1859,  S81  (Nora  Scotia).- Powyi,  Ibia,  I860, 934 
(Epirna).— Girt.  Ydg.  I860,  73,  f.  134.— Kniper,  J.  £  O.  I860,  964  (Greece).— Biatt  I. 
J.  £  0. 1861, 984, 898  (migrations,  Ac.).— Zand.  Arch.  Meoklenb.  xv.  1861, 60.— fftatt  I 
J.  £  O.  1863,  484;  1864,  188;  1865,  833;  1866,  148;  1867,  166;  1868,  394  (Pomeraiiia).- 
Nordm.  J.  £  0. 1864,  368  (Scandinavia).- Mptrl  Ibia,  1864,  883  (Malta).-  Wrigkt,  IbU 
1864,  57  (Malta).— Po4ri.  J.  £  O.  1865,  39  (Anhalt).— Weis,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc  x.  1866,  »7 
(Labrador).— ffotts,  J.  £  0. 1868, 156  (OotUka-Sandd) .—.Brown,  Pr.  Boat  8oe.zU.180, 
807  (Madeira).— Fowler,  Am.  Nat  Hi.  1869, 116  (biography).— Tripp*,  Pr.  Ban.  Inst  ri. 
1871,  114— iky,  J.  £  0. 1878, 143  (Portugal),— jfforfiny,  Man.  Br.  B.  1878, 35. 

fllnwda  (Ottyle)  rlfarl*,  Sekrmek,  AmurL  1880,389.— Bedds,  Baleen,  1863,861. 

Cottle  rlparlm  Bc4*t  Iaia,  1883, 550. 

Ootyle  rtparla,  BoU,  Iaia,  1886,  — .— BreAm,  Handb.  Stab.  Hansrdg.  1838, 878.— Bp,  COL.  1838, 
9.— Bois,  Iaia,  1844,  170.— Oamb.  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  1846,  111  (Cuba)— Bp.  CA.  i.  1890, 
348.— Burnett,  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  It.  1851, 116.— MeOaU,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  1851, 815— OaM, 
Naum.  iL  Heft  ill  1853,  M.—Woodh.  Bep.  Zafil  and  Cola  R.  1853, 65— .Soy,  Pr.  PhOa 
Acad.  1853, 308.— Brtw.  Pr.  Boat  Soc.  to.  1854, 385.— Sfetoi,  J.  £  0. 1854, 496  (Beiraria).- 
MuOer,  J.  £  0. 1655, 5  (Northern  Africa).- (teas.  Ulaat  1855, 847— Xmfa.  Tr.  Illinois 
Agric  Soo.  L  1855,  583— 0undZ.  J.  £  0.  1856,  5  (Caba).— Xewb.  PBBB.  rt  1857,78.- 
Brew.  N.  A.  05L 1857, 105,  pL  4,  £  49.— Adew,  PZS.  1858, 495  (India).— JM.  BNA.  1898, 
313.— Heerm.  PBBB.  z.  1859,  36.— Henry,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1859, 106.— JHrtrew,  Ibis, 
1859,  87  (Palestine)  i  434  (Northern  Africa)  — JSmh.  Ibia,  1859,  308  (Eastern  Adas).- 
Brtw.  Pr.  Boat  Soc  viiL  1860, 306  (Cuba).— Oe*.  J.  £  a  1861, 98  (Cost*  Bic*)<-0e*dL 
J.  £  a  1861,  330  (Caba).— Aim.  Smiths.  Bep.  for  1860,  1861,  436.— Covet  d  PrmU. 
8mitha.Bep.  for  1861,  1863.— Hayd.  Tr.  Amer.  Philoa.  Soo.  xiL  1868,  163— .ffsawytr, 
J.  £  a  1868, 854  (Balearic*).-  Terr.  Pr.  Boat  Soc  iz.  1868, 138  (Antieontl).— Tm.  Pr. 
Baa.  Inat  iiL 1868,  148.— Boordm.  Pr.  Boat  Soc  ix.  1868, 185.— Blmk.  Ibia,  1668, 4 ;  ISA 
65  (Saskatchewan).— JR.  Bias.  Beigabe  J.  f.  O.  Ifc63,  46  (Brannachweig).  Swinh  PZS- 
1863,  887  (China).— Mare*\  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1863, 896  (Jamaica)— IViatr.  P2S.  1864, 443 
(Palestine).—*.  Droit*,  J.  £  0. 1864, 483  (Borknm)— ABm,  Pr.  Baa.  Inat.  to.  1864,  •*- 
Hoy,  Smiths.  Bep.  for  1864, 1865, 437.— Dr*u.  Ibia,  1865, 479  (Texas). -if on,  Ibis,  1865, 
139  (Great  Britain).— Salvad.  J.  I  O.  1865,131  (Sardinia).— B*L  Rtv.  AB.  1865, 311- 
Mellvrr.  Pr.  Baa.  Inat  v.  1866, 86.— Oou** ,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1666, 78  (Ariaoaa).- law. 
Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  viiL  1866, 885.— v.  Dro*t*  J.  £  O.  1866,  390  (Borkvm).— Sth.  Ibis,  1864. 
199  (Gaatemala).-Dra**,  Ibia,  1807,  485  (Northern  Africa).— Trirtr.  Ibia,  1807.  359 
(Palestine).— Tayl.  Ibia,  1867,  57  (Egypt)  —DegLGerb*  OB.  L 1867, 596.— L*mr.  lw»- 
Lye  N.  Y.  iz.  1868,  96  (Costa  Bica).— Oou**,  Am.  Nat  ii.  1668,  161.— Com**,  Pr.  Eat 
Inst  t.  1888,  876.— Oou** ,  Pr.  Bosh  Soc  xiL  1868,  111  (Sooth  Caroline)— IWaa.  B  E 
Pa.  1869,  80;  Phila.  ed.  13.— Coop.  Am.  Nat  lit  1969, 474.-*.  JVaats,  J.  f.  a  1869,  W 
(CosU  Bica).— DaU  4  Bamn.  Tr.  Chic  Acad.  L  1869,  980  (Alaaka).— Cssp.  B.  Cal  i 
1870,  110.— Sharp*,  PZS.  1870,  896  (Ethiopian  region).— £.  <*B.  Ibia,  1870,  800  (Tur- 
key).—8h*0*y,  Ibia,  1871,  136  (Egypt).— Ounuif,jr.  Ibis,  1871,  74  (Algeria)— /«*«•, 
Ibia,  1871,  353  (India).— Sounder*,  Ibis,  1871,  805  (Spain)— FriUek,  J.  £  a  1871, 9)1 
(Bohemia)— Coue*,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1871,  8]  (Fort  Macon,  N.  C.).— ABsa,  BolLMCZ- 

ii,  1871,  869  (Florida,  in  winter) ;  ill  1878,  176 Cou**,  Koy,  1878,  114.— T*9t*mo*ti 

J»  £  a  1878,  353  (Eastern  Siberia) Aiken,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc  xv.  1878,  m.-Mayn.  Pr. 

Boat  Soc  xto.  1878,  369.— JSeoU,  Pr.  Boat  Soc  xr.  1878, 8«.— Tripp*,  Pr.  Boat  Soc  rr 
1873, 835.— Jfsrr.  Ann.  Bep.  U.  &  QeoL  Snrr.  Terr,  for  1674, 1873, 706, 713.— AW.  *  Br 
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Ibia,  1873, 59  (Arohangel).— £now,  B.  Kans.  1873,  5.— (hues,  BNW.  1874, 80.— Honooc*, 

&  of  Northomb.  and  Dark.  1874,  81.— ABen,  Pr.  Boat  Soc  xvii.  1874, 54.— KirO.  Pr. 

Cleveland  AcwL  L  1874, 370.— B.  B.dR,  SA.B.  L 1874, 333,  pi.  16,  £  14— Fair.  4  JKima. 

Bep.  Orn.  Speoa,  1874,  11.— Henth.  ibid.  42.— £T«ma.  List  B.  Aria.  1875, 157.— flVwwA. 

ZooL  EzpL  W.  100  Merid.  1875, 920.— Gentry,  Life-Hlst  1874, 194.— Minot,  BNB.  1877, 

148.— Brew.  Pr.  Bosk  Soo.  xvli.  1875, 440.— Law.  BalL  Nat  Mas.  n.  4, 1876, 17  (Tejiaan 

tepoe).— Ridgw.  Rep.  Sarv.  40th  Par.  Iv.  1877, 445. 
Cetjle  llttoralls,  JTAwno.  "Mns.BeroL" 
Hlraoio  rtparla  amerlcana,  Jfoflrfm.  J.  f.  0. 1858, 101. 
Hlrutfo  clnerea,  T&fiL  '•  Noav.  Diet  d1  Hist  Nat  xlv.  1817, 528". 
Cofyle  floTlatllls,  Cotyle  ralcrorhynchos.  Bnhm,  "Vbg.  DentachL  1148,143". 
IlreB*elle4erftTage,.Bitf'.  "vL632;  PB.  543,  t  i". -Brut.  Orn.  iL  1780, 508,  n.  18(7.  i>.  for  a 

long  array  of  early  synonyms).— L*  Maine,  Ois.  Canad.  1801, 145. 
Hlnudo  riaarta;  *wt  Drepanfs,  Brist.  L  o.    (Aptravl?,  Greek.) 
Store-bird,  WWufflry,  "Orn.  213,  pL  39". 
8M4  SwaUoW,  Pma.  AZ.  li.  1735, 430,  n.  338. 
8ai4  Martin,  2*M.  Syn.  il.  pt  U.  1783, 568,  n.  la 
Gotyle  riverain,  Dcgl-G*rbe,lc 
CAfseawalbe,  German. 
Bank  Swallow,  of  many  Bnglisb  and  American  authors.— (Not  of  Oouaf,  Am.  Nat  x.  1876, 

373,  and  Boll  Nntt  Club,  L  1876,  96,  the  actual  reference  being  to  BUlgidopteryx 


Hab. — Enrope,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  In  this  ooantry,  the  whole  ot 
North  and  Middle  America,  including  West  Indies.  Sonth  America  to  Brazil 
{Pdzeln).  Breeds  indifferently  in  its  North  American  range.  Winters  from 
the  southern  border  of  the  United  States  southward. 

Gh.sp. —  6*  9  MuHnayaliscaud&queobscurioribus;  infrbcUba, 
torque  peotorali  murino. 

£  9  :  Lustreless  mouse-brown,  the  wings  and  tail  fuscous.  Below 
white,  with  a  broad  pectoral  band  of  the  color  of  the  back.  A  dusky  ante- 
orbital  spot.    Length  about  5  inches ;  extent,  10$ ;  wing,  4 ;  tail,  2. 

The  sexes  are  quite  similar,  and  the  young  differ  chiefly  in  whitish  edg- 
ings of  the  feathers,  especially  of  the  wings  and  tail.  Even  in  the  adult,  the 
upper  parts  are  apt  to  be  not  quite  uniform,  there  being  paler  gray  edgings 
of  most  of  the  feathers.  The  dark  pectoral  band  sometimes  extends  back- 
ward along  the  middle  of  the  under  parts.  Autumnal  specimens  have  the 
secondaries  white-tipped.  Very  young  birds  have  rather  rusty  than  whit- 
ish skirting  of  the  dark  feathers,  and  the  white  throat  speckled  with  the 
same. 

OF  this  cosmopolite,  little  remains  to  be  said  by  any  one  at 
the  present  day.  One  of  our  best  writers  wittily  com- 
plains that  the  poets  have  stolen  onr  best  thoughts;  and  I 
might  lament,  that  some  of  my  best  bird-biographies  have  been 
plagiarized  in  the  most  shocking  manner  by  ornithologists  who 
died  before  I  was  born.  But  I  forgive  them ;  they  contribute 
to  my  Bibliography  of  the  luminous  and  voluminous  literature 
of  the  science,  in  one  or  another  corner  of  which  the  anxious 
reader  will  find  all  that  is  known  about  Bauk  Swallows.  I 
have  learned  much  about  the  bird  from  such  sources, — more 
perhaps  from  the  much  broader  pages  of  another  book, — yet 
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find  myself  unable  to  contribute  anything  of  note  to  the  com* 
mon  fund.  Even  regarding  the  specialties  of  the  subject,  as 
far  as  the  Colorado  Basin  is  concerned,  the  appearance  of  the 
bird's  name  in  thick  type,  in  the  centre  of  the  line,  is  sufficient 

Genus  STELGIDOPTEBTX  Baird 

Hlnuiio,  Cotyle,  p.  of  Authors. 

Stelgldopteryx,  Bd.  BNA.  1858, 318  {  Rev.  AB.  1865, 319.    (Type  B.  terripmnii  And.) 

This  genus  has  the  general  aspect  of  Cotyle,  the  form  and 
coloration  being  much  the  same ;  but  it  differs  in  several  im- 
portant particulars.  The  essential  character  is  the  roughness 
of  the  edge  of  the  wing,  the  outer  web  of  the  first  primary 
being  converted  into  a  series  of  stiff,  recurved  books.  Other 
Swallows,  as  Psalidoprocne  Gab.,  have  the  peculiar  wing  struc- 
ture, but  are  otherwise  different.  The  design  of  the  structure 
is  not  clear,  but  we  may  readily  suppose  that  the  hooks  assist 
the  birds  in  crawling  into  their  holes,  and  in  clinging  to 
vertical  or  hanging  surfaces.  The  tarsus  is  slightly  covered 
with  feathers  above,  but  lacks  the  curious  tuft  seen  at  the  base 
of  the  hind  toe  in  Cotyle.  The  lateral  claws  are  curved,  and 
do  not  reach  beyond  the  base  of  the  middle.  The  basal  joint 
of  the  middle  toe  is  extensively  adherent  to  the  outer,  much 
less  so  to  the  inner.  The  small  bill  shows  oval  superior  nos- 
trils margined  by  membrane  behind,  but  not  at  all  overhung. 
The  tail  is  short  and  slightly  emarginate.  The  coloration  is 
dull  and  simple,  much  as  in  Cotyle,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to 
fulvous  not  seen  in  the  latter.  The  eggs  are  uncolored,  and 
laid  in  holes  dug  in  the  ground  by  the  birds,  or  elsewhere. 

The  species  are  few,  and  confined  to  America,  chiefly  in  its 
warmer  parts.    Only  one  inhabits  the  United  States. 

The  Rough-winged  Swallow 

Stolffldopterjrx  •erripennl* 

HlrufO  BerrlpeMl*  ^«*  OB.  ir.  1838,  583,  pi.— ,-^Aud.  Syn.  1638, 37.— And.  BA.  i  18* 
183,  pL  51.—  Van  Fleet,  Ball.  Nutt  Club,  i.  1876,  8  (special  paper  on  habits). 

Cotyle  frf nipeilBto,  Bote,  Isis,  1844,  HO.— Bp.  CA.  i  1650, 348.— Oa**,  Host.  B.  CaL  &  Tex. 
1855, 847.— f  /  SoL  PZS.  1858, 885  (Cordova).— Netob.  PRK&  vL  1657, 78.— Brew.  N.  Am. 
Ool.  1857,  106,  pL  4,  t  50.— Bd.  BXA.  1858,  313.— Kenn.  PRRB.  x.  1858, 84.— Heem. 
PRRR.  x.  1858,  36.— 1 8.  <f  8.  Ibis,  1858,  13  (Gna'emala).— t  Owen,  Ibis,  1861.  61 
(Guatemala,  breeding).— Coop.  <ft  SuckL  NHWT.  1860,  186.— Bom.  8mitba  Bep.  for 
1860, 1861, 436  (Pennsylvania).-  Lord,  Pr.  Boy.  Arty.  Inst.  iv.  1864, 116  (British  Colon* 
bla).— Cows,  Ibis,  1865,  163  (Arisona).— Dreat.  Ibis,  ie65,  478  (Texas).— Brown,  Iota, 
1868, 431  (Vaneonver).— Butch.  Pr.  Phils.  Acad.  1868, 148  (Texas). -Haym.  Cox's  GeoL 
Sorv.  Indiana,  1868, 818  (Indiana).— Hoy,  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xii.  1868, 400  (nesting).— ton*. 
R  E.  Pa.  1868,  80;  Phila.  ed.  13.— Ooop.  Pr.  CaL  Acad.  1870, 75.-  Coop.  B.  CaL  L 1870, 
110.— Parker,  Am.  Nat  v.  1871,  168.— Scott,  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xv.  1878,  883.-JHrtL  Pr 
Cleveland  Aoad.  i.  1874, 878  (Ohio).— Alien,  Pr.  Boat.  Soo.  xvii.  1874, 54  (Dakota). 

Cotyle  aerrepennls,  Qregg,  Pr.  Elmira  Aoad.  1870. 
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SMgMsttefyx  serripeulS,  Bd,  Bev.  AB.  1865, 314  (type  of  the  genus).— Gnuf,  Pr.  Phil*. 
Acad.  1886,  79  (Fort  Whipple,  Aria.).— Owst,  Pr.  Boat  8oc  zli.  1868,  111  (Sooth  Caro- 
lina)— CbiMt,  Key,  187*,  114.— Merr.  Ann.  Rep.  XT.  &  GeoL  Surv.  Terr,  for  1878, 1873, 
713.— BJdgw.  BolL  Ess.  Inst  ▼.  1878, 181  <Colorado).-2Kdpw.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  x.  1874, 
370  (Illinois).— Merr.  Am.  Nat  viiL  1874,  8,  87.— Oouet,  BNW.  1874,  90—  B.  £.<*£. 
NAB.  L  1874, 350,  pL  Id,  f.  18.— Yam  <§  Hmuk.  Bep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874,  U.—Htnsh.  ibid. 
48,  00,  77,  lOy—Hensh.  List  &  Aria.  1875,  ISl.—Hmsk.  ZooL  ExpL  W.  100  Merid. 
1873, 219.— Brevrt.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  zL  1875, 139  (Virgin!*,  habit*).— Omfry,  Life-Hist 
1876,  198.— PurdU,  BolL  Nutt  Club,  iL  1877,  91  (Connecticut).— Iferr.  Trans.  Conn. 
Acad.  iv.  1877, 31.— Langdon,  List  B.  Cincinnati,  1877, 7  (abundant;  nesting  in  holes 
in  banks  like  C.  riparia).-Ridgw.  Bep.  Suit.  40th  Par.  iv.  1877, 446. 

Btelgldopterlx  BerrlpcBBls,  Wheat.  Ohio  Agrio.  Bep.  for  1874, 1875, 565. 

A  cloeey  related,  if  really  different,  species  is  Cotylefulviptnnis,  Sol.  PZS. 
1859,364  (Xalapa);  Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1865,  316;  8alv.  PZS.  1870, 184  (Veragua). 

Hab.— United  States,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  and  probably  adjoining 
British  Provinces.  British  Colombia  (Lord).  Rare  or  wanting  in  North- 
eastern States  (Connecticut,  Merriam).    South  to  Guatemala. 

Gh.  sp.—  6  9  Murinus,  alis  cauddque  obscurioribus ;  infrh 
dilutior,  posticd  albicans. 

o*  $  :  Lustreless  mouse-brown  or  brownish-gray,  paler  below,  gradually 
whitening  posteriorly.  Wings  and  tail  darker  than  the  npper  parts. 
Rather  larger  than  the  last  species.  No  dark  pectoral  band  contrasting 
with  white.  No  tuft  of  feathers  at  the  base  of  the  hind  toe.  Outer  web  of 
on;er  primary  stiffened  and  converted  into  a  series  of  little  hooks. 

Young :  At  a  very  early  age,  the  feathers  of  the  back,  romp,  and  wings  are 
suffused  or  edged  with  rich  rusty-brown,  while  the  under  parts  are  more  or 
less  tinged  with  a  paler  shade  of  the  same.  The  hooklets  of  the  wings  are 
only  folly  developed  in  adult  birds,  and  are  not  appreciable  at  all  in  yonng 
ones. 

OF  the  Rough-winged  Swallow,  type  of  a  notable  genus  and 
an  interesting  species  in  many  respects,  no  adequate 
biography,  reflecting  all  the  information  we  have  gradually 
acquired,  bas  yet  appeared ;  though  various  original  contribu- 
tions to  such  history,  as  those  furnisheil  by  Audubon,  Brewer, 
Van  Fleet,  and  others,  have  supplied  the  requisite  material. 
Our  Rough-wing  was  not  the  first-discovered  representative  of 
this  carious  group,  superficially  so  similar  to  Cotyle,  yet  quite 
distinct;  for,  many  years  before  Audubon's  discovery  of  serri- 
penntiy  Vieillot  named  a  Eirundo  rtificollis,  or  H.  Jtavigdatra, 
an  inhabitant  of  South  America,  subsequently  determined  to 
be  a  Stelgidopteryx.  In  later  times,  several  additional  species 
have  been  described ;  the  Cotj/le  fulvipennis  of  Sclater,  1859, 
the  ft  uropygialis  of  Lawrence,  1803,  and  the  S.  fulvigula  of 
Baird,  1865,  all  of  which  inhabit  Middle  America,  and  some  of 
which  are  probably  not  very  distinct  species* 
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Audubon  discovered  bis  species  Dear  Bayou  Sara,  in  Louisi- 
ana, October  20,  1819,  but  at  that  time  did  not  perhaps 
recognize  it  as  distinct  from  the  Sand  Martin }  for  he  did  not 
describe  it  for  many  years  afterward,  and  then  did  so  from  a 
pair  procured  in  South  Carolina.  He  noted  that  the  bird  was 
like  the  Bank  Swallow,  u  but  readily  distinguishable  by  draw- 
ing the  finger  along  the  edge  of  the  wing,  when  the  stiff  pro- 
jecting tips  of  the  filaments  are  felt  like  the  edge  of  a  floe  saw." 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  bird's  habits,  and  surmised  that  its 
most  habitual  residence  might  prove  to  be  far  westward,  per- 
haps the  Valley  of  the  Columbia  River,  which  was  a  famous 
ultima  Tkule  in  ornithology  of  the  Audubonian  period.  Its 
distribution  is  now  known  to  include  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
United  States,  excepting  some  portions  of  New  England, 
whence  we  have  no  record  as  yet.  But  the  bird  certainly 
enters  New  England.  This  fact  was  first  announced,  so  far  as  I 
know,  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Purdie,  who  states  that  an  individual  was 
shot  at  Suffield,  Conn.,  by  Mr.  Shores,  June  6, 1874 ;  and  Mr. 
Merriatn  states  that  Mr.  E.  P.  Bicknell  found  the  bird  in  numbers 
at  Biverdale,  New  York,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Connecticut 
line.  I  had  written  in  1868  that  it  was  singular  there  should 
be  no  New  England  instances  on  record,  "  as  the  species  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  found  there";  and  some  of  the  New  England 
ornithologists  may  learn  in  the  course  of  time  that  every  bird 
knowu  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  Middle  States  will  also  be 
found  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Determining  thus  the  north- 
easternmost  point  at  which  the  Bough-winged  Swallow  has 
been  found,  we  may  turn  in  another  direction  along  its  sap- 
posed  northern  boundary.  Its  name  appears  in  Gregg's 
Elmira  list,  but  not  in  Mcllwraith's  Canada  West,  nor  in 
Trippeta  Minnesota.  I  never  saw  the  bird  in  Dakota  or  Mon- 
tana ;  but  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Mr.  J.  K.  Lord  seems 
to  have  met  with  it  along  the  same  parallel  of  49° ;  and  we 
also  have  Brown's  Vancouver  record.  This  exhibits  a  northern 
^ limit  coincident  with  that  of  Taehycineta  ihdtosrina,  and  we 
may  suppose  that  the  northern  border  of  the  United  States  is 
nearly  the  termiuus  of  the  species,  excepting  in  New  England, 
where  the  bird  is  not  known  to  go  so  far. 

In  the  other  direction,  the  Bough-winged  Swallow  has  been 
traced  through  Mexico  to  Guatemala,  though  some  of  the 
extralimital  quotations  of  "  serripennis  v  may  actually  refer  to 
other  species.    In  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western  States, 
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the  dispersion  of  the  species  is  general,  calling  for  no  com- 
ment ;  bat  the  various  records  from  the  West  may  be  profit* 
ably  analyzed.  Dr.  A.  L.  Heermann  early  found  the  bird  in 
California,  as  recorded  by  himself  and  by  Oassin  in  1855,  as 
well  as  at  other  places  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 
Audubon's  original  surmise  respecting  its  extension  to  the 
Columbia  was  verified  by  Dr.  Newberry,  and  also  by  Drs. 
Cooper  and  Buckley,  who  found  the  bird  common  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  Territories,  especially  coastwise,  about  the 
cliffs  of  the  bays  and  inlets.  Dr.  Cooper  noted  its  arrival  near 
the  Columbia  in  May,  and  its  departure  in  August  In  his 
later  work  on  Californian  Birds,  the  latter  records  his  first 
observation  of  the  bird  at  Fort  Mojave,  on  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary, but  adds  that  he  has  seen  them  at  San  Diego  on  the 
9th  of  November  and  27th  of  January,  "  so  that,  if  they  do  not 
winter  within  the  State,  they  do  not  go  far  beyond  it."  Dr. 
Kennedy  found  it  along  the  Colorado  in  February.  Mr.  H.  E. 
Dresser  noted  its  arrival  at  Eagle  Pass  from  the  south  the 
21st  of  February,  and  observed  its  breeding  at  San  Antonio 
late  In  April.  In  higher  portions  of  Arizona,  I  found  it  to  be 
a  common  summer  resident,  arriving  at  Fort  Whipple  late  in 
April,  and  remaining  through  the  greater  part  of  September. 
Benshaw  saw  it  in  numbers  in  Southern  Colorado  during  May, 
and  also  about  the  pueblo  of  Zuni  in  New  Mexico ;  it  was  still 
more  abundant  at  Provo,  Utah,  and  other  points  in  the  same 
general  area,  where  also  Mr.  Bidgway  attests  its  presence  in 
great  numbers.  In  some  places,  says  the  last-named,  it  was 
the  most  numerous  representative  of  the  family  next  after  the 
Cliff. and  White-bellied  Swallows.  Other  records  might  be 
cited,  but  I  have  given  enough  to  show  that  the  Bough-winged 
Swallow  is  generally  distributed  over  the  United  States,  ex- 
cepting most  of  New  England,  but  not  much  further  north- 
ward; agreeing  in  this  respect  with  the  Violet-green,  and 
being,  next  after  this  species,  more  restricted  in  its  habitat 
than  any  other  Swallow  of  North  America. 

Its  breeding  habits  have  been  specially  studied  by  Dr. 
Brewer  and  one  or  two  other  persons,  who  have  left  us  the 
record  of  their  observations.  The  nidification  is  substantially 
like  that  of  the  Bank  Swallow,  but  there  are  various  discrep- 
ancies, as  Mr.  Van  Fleet  has  shown,  even  when  the  bird  breeds 
in  holes  in  the  ground,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wide  departure  it 
makes  in  nesting  about  human  habitations  In  1843  and  1844, 
Professor  Baird  and  Dr.  Brewer  made  some  observations,  which 
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remain  among  the  best  we  possess.    The  following  account  is 
rendered  by  Dr.  Brewer  in  his  last  work : — 

"  This  species  was  first  found  breeding  in  Carlisle,  Peon., 
by  Professor  Baird,  in  the  summer  of  1843.  The  following 
year  I  visited  the  locality  early  in  Jane,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  its  habits  daring  the  breeding  season.  We 
found  the  bird  rather  common,  and  examined  a  number  of 
their  nests.  None  that  we  met  with  were  in  places  excavated 
by  the  birds,  although  previously  several  bad  been  found  that 
had  apparently  been  excavated  in  banks  in  the  same  mannfr 
with  the  Bank  Swallow.  All  the  nests  (seven  in  number)  that 
we  then  met  with  were  in  situations  accidentally  adapted  to 
their  need,  and  all  were  directly  over  running  water.  Some 
were  constructed  in  crevices  between  the  stones  in  the  walk 
and  arches  of  bridges.  In  several  instances  the  nests  were  bat 
little  above  the  surface  of  the  stream.  In  one,  the  first  laying 
had  been  flooded,  and  the  eggs  chilled.  The  birds  had  con- 
structed another  nest  above  the  first  one,  in  which  were  six 
fresh  eggs,  as  many  as  in  the  other.  One  nest  had  been  built 
between  the  stones  of  the  wall  that  formed  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  flume  of  a  mill.  Two  feet  above  it  was  a  frequented  foot- 
path, and,  at  the  same  distance  below,  the  water  of  the  mill- 
stream.  Another  nest  was  between  the  boards  of  a  small 
building  in  which  revolved  a  water-wheel.  The  entrance  to  it 
was  through  a  knot-hole  in  the  onter  partition,  and  the  neat 
rested  ou  a  small  rafter  between  the  onter  and  the  inner  board- 
ings. The  nests  were  similar  in  their  construction  to  those  of 
the  Bank  Swallow,  composed  of  dry  grasses,  straw*,  and 
leaves,  and  lined  with  a  few  feathers;  bat  a  much  greater 
amount  of  material  was  made  use  of,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
exposed  positions  in  which  they  were  built." 

In  this  picture  of  the  bird  at  home  we  see  it  already  modi- 
fied in  habits  by  contact  with  civilization,  and  require  auotber 
portraiture,  which  fortunately  Mr.  Walter  Van  Fleet  has  fur- 
nished. In  an  interesting  article  entitled  u  Notes  on  the 
Bough- winged  Swallow  {Hirundo  serripennis),  in  Pennsyl- 
vania", published  in  the  periodical  above  cited,  he  gives  the 
results  of  two  years'  careiul  observation  of  the  economy  of  the 
bird,  especially  in  comparison  with  Cotyle.  I  condense  most  of 
his  article  iu  the  following  paragraph : — 

The  Bough-wing,  unlike  the  Bank  Swallow,  is  not  gregari- 
ous while  nesting,  the  pairing  being  their  only  association. 
The  nests  are  not  crowded  together,  but  scattered  at  irregular 
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intervals  along  the  banks  of  streams,  wherever  favorable  sites 
occur.  The  birds  seldom  excavate  holes  for  themselves,  pre- 
ferring to  take  some  suitable  cavity  and  refit  it  to  their  taste ; 
thus,  they  are  often  found  in  deserted  Kingfishers'  holes,  where 
the  nest  is  placed  a  foot  or  so  from  the  entrance.  They  will 
also,  on  finding  a  decayed  root  of  sufficient  size  leading  in  from 
their  favorite  sand  banks,  remove  the  soft  pnnky  wood,  follow- 
ing the  winding  of  the  root  to  a  depth  of  about  two  feet,  where 
they  place  the  nest  in  an  enlarged  cavity.  Besides  this,  they 
like  to  build  in  holes  in  masonry,  near  water.  In  the  few 
observed  instances  of  their  digging  a  hole  for  themselves,  they 
worked  in  rather  a  slovenly  way,  making  holes  larger  than 
appeared  necessary,  and  invariably  circular  at  the  entrance — 
the  Bank  Swallows'  holes,  on  the  contrary,  being  quite  sym- 
metrically elliptical,  with  the  longer  axis  horizontal,  and  no 
larger  than  required  for  the  free  passage  of  the  birds — too  small 
to  admit  the  hand,  while  the  Bough- wings'  nests  may  usually 
be  reached  without  difficulty,  except  when  built  in  masonry,  in 
which  latter  case  the  birds  may  pass  through  a  crevice  barely 
wide  enough  to  admit  them,  providing  the  cavity  within  be 
suitable  for  a  nest.  The  nests  of  serripennis  are  more  carelessly 
constructed,  as  a  rule,  than  those  of  riparia  are ;  the  birds  do 
not  seem  to  search  at  any  distance  for  particular  materials, 
being  satisfied  with  anything  that  may  be  at  band.  One  nest? 
built  in  a  Kingfisher's  hole  in  a  sand  bank  about  fifteen  rods 
from  a  poultry -yard,  was  composed  entirely  of  the  feathers  of 
domestic  fowl.  In  another  instance,  three  fresh  eggs  were 
found  on  the  bare  sand,  in  a  mere  pocket  barely  six  inches 
deep,  indicating  that  the  mother  bird  was  so  pressed  to  lay 
that  she  bad  no  time  to  complete  her  nest  Not  infrequently 
fresh  eggs  are  found  in  the  same  nest  with  others  far  advanced 
in  incubation,  and  occasionally  fresh  eggs,  others  newly 
hatched,  and  young  birds  may  be  found  together. 

Other  writers  witness  a  still  wider  range  of  variation  in  the 
nidification  of  the  Bough-wings.  Cooper  speaks  of  their  nest- 
ing in  California  in  burrows  in  sandy  banks,  two  or  three  feet 
deep,  closely  crowded  together,  and  near  the  upper  edge  of 
the  embankment;  as  well  as  of  their  resorting  sometimes  to 
natural  clefts  in  banks,  in  adobe  buildings,  and  even  in  knot- 
holes. Their  breeding  in  the  last-named  places  is  probably 
exceptional,  but  it  is  known  that  even  the  Bank  Swallow,  the 
most  inveterate  and  conservative  of  the  family,  will  sometimes 
take  to  a  tree,  and  Densbaw  furnishes  probable  confirmation 
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of  Cooper's  statement.  He  noticed  Rough- wings  several  times 
in  suspicious  proximity  to  some  dead  stabs ;  and  though  he 
never  saw  one  entering  the  cavities,  he  thought  it  probable 
that  the  birds  sometimes  availed  themselves  of  such  retreats 
in  the  absence  of  banks  suitable  for  excavation. 

The  general  presence  and  behavior  of  oar  Swallows  is  so 
little  varied,  as  well  as  so  familiar,  that  nothing  need  be  said 
on  this  score ;  the  Rough-wing  resembles  the  Bank  Swallow 
in  these  respects  as  closely  as  it  does  in  coloration  and  phy- 
sique. The  eggs,  as  in  all  onr  species  excepting  the  Barn  and 
the  Cliff,  are  immaculate  white,  and  about  as  large  as  the  Bank 
Swallow's,  measuring  about  0.75  in  length  by  a  trifle  over  0.50 
in  breadth ;  they  are  said  to  be  rather  more  uniformly  oblong 
and  pointed  than  those  of  the  species  just  named,  and  com- 
monly five  or  six  in  number. 

I  may  conclude  by  referring  to  a  note  which  I  published 
not  long  since,  on  a  supposed  change  of  habit  of  the  Bank 
Swallow,  but  which  proves  to  have  really  been  based  on  the 
present  species  instead.  As  recorded  in  Am.  Nat.  x.  June, 
1876,  372,  nnder  head  of  "  Notable  Change  of  Habit  of  the 
Bank  Swallow",  I  was  informed  by  Dr.Rafns  Haymond  that  a 
Bank  Swallow  had  nested  in  a  building  in  Brookville,  Indiana. 
Mr.  Ridgway  fairly  questioned,  in  the  August  number  of  the 
same  periodical,  p.  493,  whether  the  species  was  not  the  Bongh- 
winged,  which  breeds  exactly  as  Dr.  Haymond  described,  and 
as  the  two  species  are  so  similar  as  to  be  confounded  some- 
times, eveu  by  good  observers.  Dr.  Haymond  shortly  sent  me 
a  secoud  communication  to  the  same  effect,  which  I  published 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Nnttall  Club,  vol.  i.  n.  4,  Nov.  1876,  p.  96. 
In  this  other  instance,  "a  weather-board  had  become  de- 
tached from  the  building,  leaving  a  small  opening,  in  which  I 
watched  for  two  days  a  Bank  Swallow  building  a  nest."  Since 
then,  however,  he  informed  me  by  letter,  in  answer  to  my 
farther  enquiries,  that  Mr.  Ridgway  was  right  in  supposing 
that  the  birds  were  really  Rough- wings,  and  not  Bank  Swallows. 

Genus  PEOGHE  Boie 

HlnwdO,  p.  qf  Author*. 
Frogie,  Bo%4,  lain,  1898. 

Precnt,  Du  Mur* ,  «  1898  ". 

Of  large  size  and  robust  form  for  this  family.  Bill  long  and 
stout,  with  much-curved  commissure  and  deflected  tip;  culmen 
convex,  its  tomial  edge  concavo  convex,  like  <s .    Nostrils  cir- 
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calar,  opening  upward,  without  nasal  scale.  Feet  large,  with 
strong,  much  curved  claws ;  tarsus  shorter  than  middle  toe  and 
claw ;  lateral  toes  about  equalling  each  other  in  length $  basal 
joint  of  middle  toe  freer  from  lateral  toes  than  usual.  Tail 
forked. 

The  size  of  these  birds,  and  their  stout,  hooked  bills,  with 
circular  superior  nostrils,  distinguish  the  genus  from  any  other 
of  the  family.  The  eggs  of  our  species  are  white,  unmarked. 
There  are  two  groups  to  be  recognized  in  Progne.  Of  one  of 
these,  Progne  proper,  the  species  are  glossy  blue-black,  with  or 
without  snowy- white  on  some  parts ;  they  have  the  tail  deeply 
forked,  the  tarsi  nearly  naked,  and  the  bill  at  a  maximum  of 
size  and  curvature.  Other  species,  forming  the  subgenus  or 
genus  Tapera  of  Bonaparte  (1857 ;  =  Phceoprogite  Baird,  1885), 
are  plain  mouse-brown  above,  with  merely  emarginate  tail, 
weaker  and  more  depressed  bill,  and  the  tarsus  feathered  along 
the  inner  side  for  two-thirds  its  length. 

The  whole  group  is  confined  to  America,  and  the  species  of 
Tapera  are  exclusively  South  American.  The  "  Purple "  Martins 
range  over  both  divisions  of  the  hemisphere,  and  one  of  them 
is  very  common  in  the  United  States.  In  this  species,  and  its 
immediate  allies,  the  adult  male  is  uniform  glossy  blue-black, 
with  various  reflections.  In  others,  of  the  dorninicensis  style, 
the  belly  and  orissum  are  snow-white.  The  species  to  be 
recognized  become  uncertain  if  we  attempt  to  push  our  dis- 
criminations to  the  lengths  that  some  authors  have  done. 

The  Purple  Martin 

Proffne  subla* 

Ilruie  BBblft,  Z.  SK.  L  lOthed.  1756, 193,  n.  6  (from  Bdw.  130).— Z.  82T.  L  13th  ed.  1766, 344, 
n.  l.—Bodd.  TabL  PJB.  1783,  4ft,  pL  793.— 0m.  8N.  L  1798,  1091,  D.  7  (H.  fretUtudtonis 
Brias. ;  HironddU  ds  la  BaU  d' Hudson  Buff.).— IWt  SN.  L 1806, 629. 

PttfBe  sails,  Bd.  Bev.  AB.  1865, 874.— (km*,  Pr.  Phils.  Aoad.  1866, 78  (Ariaona).— Oousa, 
Pr.  Boat  Soc.  xli.  186a  HI  (South  Carolina). — OMf«f,  Pr.  Eta,  lost  ▼.  1868, 876.— Tumb. 

*  The  Cuban  bird,  also  attributed  to  Florida,  and  probably  identical  with 
the  ordinary  North  American  species,  is : — 

ProfB*  piffwea,  Pork.  Oia.  Cuba,  1839, 94— OundL  J.  f.  a  1836,  3.— TRimm.  J.  f.  a  1857, 

149  (egg).— Brw.  Pr.  Bast  Soo.  vii  I860, 306.— OmndL  J.  £  a  1861, 398. 
Prsgse ,  JBd.  BNA.  1858, 933  (Florida). 

Frogae  cryptsleae*,  Bd.  Bar.  AB.  1865,  <m.—Qun&L  J.  f.  o.  1879, 431. 
Prague  gat*  vor.  eryateieiea,  B.  B.  <t  £.  NAB.  L  1874,338  (Cuba,  Florida!,  and  Baha- 
mas f). 
Uroaielle  Meae,  Bro*.  Lo. 
OUai  Martta,  A  B.  *  B.  I  e, 

Other  references  to  the  same  or  a  very  closely  allied  bird  of  Sooth  Amer- 
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&  E.  Pa.  1660,  10;  Phil*,  ed.  13— Amfaa.  Men.  Boat  Soc  L  1869,  547  (Orimba).-. 
Mayn.  Pr.  Boat  Soc  xiv.  1878,  370— £008,  Pr.  Boat  Soc  xv.  1879,  323— Aflm,  Am. 
Nut  vL  1878,  Wl.—Ridgw.  BulL  Bee.  Inst  v.  1873,  181  (Colorado)— ABea,  Pr.  Boat 
Soc  xviL  1874,  54  (Yellowstone  Blver)— JHdyw.  Am.  Nat  Tilt  1874,  198,990— £  A. 
4  22.  NAB.  i. 1874, 380,  pL  16,  figs.  7, 10.— Yam  <ft  Hen**.  Hop.  On.  Specs.  1874, 11- 
JTen«A.  ibid.  1874, 42,  104.-HotwA.  List  B.  Aria.  1875, 156.-  Heneh.  ZooL  EzpL  W.  100 
Merid.  1875, 813.— Brew.  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xvit  1875, 440.— Bidgw.  Bop.  Soxv.  40th  Par.ir. 
1877, 430. 

Profile  BUbiS,  Stev.  Ann.  Rep.  TJ.  S.  Gcol.  Sarv.  for  1870, 1871, 463. 

HlPVBiO  parparea,  L.  SN.  L 1766, 344,  n.  5  (from  Catec  L  51 ;  Kalm,  iiL  88  j  Brlea,  tL  515).- 
0m.  SN.  L 1788, 1090,  n.  5.— Lath.  I(X  it  1700,  578.— Bart.  Trar.  1791, 299— IWi  SN.i. 
1800,  629— Fife  "  AO.  v.  18—,  58,  pi.  39,  f.  8, 3  "— £tepa.  Gen.  ZooL  x.  1817,  108.-J* 
Witt  Clint  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  1.  1884,  15)— Aftd.  Ann.  Lye  i.  1884,  167.— Bp.  Joan. 
Phila.  Aoad.  i v.  1825, 255— Bj>.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  it  1898, 64— «i».  *  Jgea.  FBA.  ii.  ISM, 
335— Aud.  OB.  L 1831, 115,  pL  23.— NutL  Man.  L  1833, 598.— Toume.  Joan.  Phila.  Acad, 
viii.  1839, 155.— Aud.  Syn.  1839, 37.-JLud.  BA.  i  1840, 170,  pL  45— Jfocy.  Kan.  Brit  On. 
L  1840,8451— Giro**  BLL  1844,  34.— Joner,  "Nat  in  Bonn.  34'*— Tfteaifw.  Vermont, 
1853, 97.— Bead,  Pr.  Phil*.  Aoad.  1853, 401.—  Wailee,  Bop  Miaaieaippi,  1874, 316— £«arf 
Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  1855, 308  (New  Mexico).— Pratten,  Tr.  Illlnoia  Agric  Soc  1855,600.- 
JBaym.  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  1856,  888.— Putn.  Pr.  Baa.  Inat  L 1896, 80S— Mas**.  J.tOi 
1858, 100— Blond,  Smith*.  Rep.  for  1658, 1859, 887  (Bermoda).— WUeie,  Smitha.Bep.te 
1858, 1859, 881  (Nova  Scotia).— Martens,  J.  1 0. 1859, 816  (Bermudas)— tiofee,  Alabama, 
1859, 195.— 0fc».  VBg.  1860, 74,  pi.  137.— Tripp*,  Pr.  Eaa.  Inat  vL  1871, 114.— Art  Mm. 
Brit.  Birds,  1873, 185  (in  two  inatanoea). 

ProgBC  purpurea,  Bote,  '•  Iaie,  1826, 971  \—Bp.  COL.  1838, 8— Boie,  Iaia,  1844, 178— 3p.CA- 
i.  1850,  337.— Burnett,  Pr.  Boat  Soc  iv.  1851,  116.— .Hoy,  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  1853, 307.- 
Brew.  Pr.  Boat,  Soc  to.  1854, 385.— Kennic  Tr.  Illinois  Agric  Soc  L 1855, 561— WeoA. 
Sitgr.  Bep.  1853,  65.— Bp.  Compt  Bend.  xxxviiL  1654, 650  (California)— Out.  Ilta* 
1855,  243.— Nm*>.  PEER.  vi.  1857,  79—  Brew.  N.  Am.  06L  1857,  103,  pL  4,  £47.-Bi 
BNA.  1858,  314— Bd.  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  1659, 303  (California)— Zant  Pr.  Phila.  Acat 

1859,  191  (California)— Henry,  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  1859,  106  (Now  Mexico).- Barm. 
PBBR.  x.  1859,  35— Chop,  dt  SucH.  NHWT.  1860,  \m. -Wheat  Ohio  Agric  Bep  far 

1860,  1861,  364.— Barn,  Smitha.  Bep.  for  1860, 1861, 436— Oouee  <ft  PrenL  Smiths.  Bep. 
for  1861, 1868, 409— flayd.  Tr.  Amor.  Philoe.  Soc  xit  1868, 168.— Verr.  Pr.  Ban  Inst  JJL 
1862,  148— Boordm.  Pr.  Boot  Soo.  ix.  1863,  185— BlakisL  Ibia,  1863,4;  1663,65  (Se» 
katchewan)— Allen,  Pr.  Eaa.  Inat  iv.  1864,  66  —douse,  Ibia,  1865,  163  (Arlsona)*- 
Drees.  Ibia,  1865,  479  (Texas)— Hoy.  Smitha.  Bep.  for  1864,  1^  487— Xomr.  Ana. 
Lyo.  N.  Y.viii.  1866,  885— Mcllwr.  Pr.  Baa.  Inat  v.  1866,  87  (Canada  Weet)— Ztyl- 
Oerbe,  OB.  L  1867,  594  (Europe).- Chop.  B.  Cat  i.  1870,  113— Oouee,  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad. 
1871,  31— Bruhin,  ZooL  Gart  1871,  11  (Wisconsin)— Oouee,  Key,  1878, 114.— Trip* 
Pr.  Boat  8oc  xv.  1873, 835.— KirtL  Pr.  Cleveland  Aoad.  1874,  873—Obov.  Am.  Nat  viii. 
1874.  n.—Couee,  BNW.  1874, 91— Gentry,  Life- Hist  1876, 199— Jfinot,  BNB.18n.iat 

ioa  will  be  found  in  my  BNW.  p.  91,  and  in  Baird,  Brewer  and  Ridgwayt 
Hist.  NAB.  i.  p.  328. 

The  Progne  dominioenrts  of  authors  differs  decidedly  in  the  white  criasum. 
It  has  the  following  synonymy : — 

tiraad  Martinet  nolr  et  blanc,  [or  a  Tentre  Mane],  Buff.  "  vL  689". 

Hlrondelle  d'Amerlque,  Buff.  PE.  545,  f.  l. 

Hlrondelle  de  8.  DonUngne,  Briee.  Orn.  it  1760, 483,  n.  3. 

HlrmadO  toaYJalCttMla,  Brtw.  Lc—<?m.8N.  L 1788, 1085.— Y.  "  OA&L  1807, 69,  pla.  89,81" 

(St  Domingo).— Ward.  "Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  xrilL  1846,  180"  (Tobago)— TmyL  Una, 

1664, 166  (Porto  Rioo). 
Progne  domlnlcemais,  Bote,  "lata,  1886,  971;  1844,  178"— 0*tw,B.  Jam.  1647,  69.-J*. 

CA.  i.  1850,  337.— JS6L  PZS.  1657,  801  *  1859,  364;  1860,  898— f  BaU>.  IWa,  1859,  46JL- 

tS.<£8.  Ibia,  1859, 13—/  Tayl.  Ibia,  1860, 110.— ScL  Cat  AB.  1861, 38— March,  Pr.  Phila. 

Acad.  1863, 295  (Jamaica)— Bd.  Bev.  AB.  1865, 879— B.  B.  d  B.  NAB.  1 1874, 389. 
fltrnndo  alblventrls,  F.  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  xiv.  1817,  533.— Y.  Ency.  Moth.  ii.  1683,  St  a.41 

(ascribed  to  North  America). 
81.  Domingo  Swallow,  Lath.  Syn.  1L  pt  1L 1783, 573,  n.  16. 
HlroBdelle  a  Tentre  Mane,  Y.  L  c  1883. 
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fltrinda  Tloaetl,  Gm.  SN.i  1788, 1086  (Bnttvt  074;  PK.  789,  I«Ui.u.pt  JL574,n.81).— 
JVlrfc  SIC.  i.  1806,  633.— Xest,  "  CompL  Ball  viii.  498  ". 

Ceeropto  riolacea,  Bole,  Isis,  1838, 3 to. 

fflrudO  csnilea,  V.  OA&.  1 1807, 57,  pis.  96, 87 — Leaf.  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  860. 

ilmndo  T*m<»lar,  V.  "  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  xiv.  1817, 509  ".— F.  KM.  a  1883, 568,  n.  17. 

HlniBdo  iadOTldana,  Cup.  "RA.L  1817, 374". 

Pnrple  Martin,  flirwndo  purpurea,  Cats*.  Oar.  L 1771, 51,  pL  RL 

Martinet  ie  U  Caroline,  fllrundo  apes  caroUneasls,  Briu.  Orn.  li  1760,  515,  n.  17 
(quotes  Cates.  51). 

Martinet  eonlenr  de  poarpre,  Bu/.  ,'tL«76". 

Pirn!*  BWftllOW,  Loih.  Syn.  iL  pt  ii.  1783, 575,  n.  83. 

Pirple  BWlft,  Penn.  AZ.  ii.  1785, 431,  n.  333. 

Great  American  Martin,  Edw.  pL  180.    (Basis  of  H.  mMt  L.  1738.) 

Ilreadelle  de  la  Bays  de  Hudson,  Hlrando  fretl«hadMnls,  Briu.  Orn,  vi.  1760,  App. 

56,  n.  18  (quotes  Bd w.  pL  180,  and  H.  fubit  L  ).—Buff.  "  vi  677  ". 
Canada  Swallow,  Xott.  Syn.  ii.  pt  iL  1783, 575,  n.  34  (=  tubi»  L.). 
Drandelle  Men©  de  la  Lealslanc,  J&u/.  ri.  674  (PE.  783).— F.  1. 0.1883. 
Ttotot  Swallow,  Lath,  8yn.  ii  pt  ii  1783, 574,  n.  81  (quotes  PE.  788,  and  Baft  vi  674.    Loui- 

slana). 
Hlrondelle  sieve,  Le  Maine,  Ois.  Canad.  1861, 146. 
Pragni  poarpre,  DtgL-Qtrbe,  L  c 
Partancawalae,  German. 

Hab.— North  America,  to  within  the  Arctic  circle,  breeding  throughout 
thin  range,  wintering  extralimital.  Bermuda.  Mexico  and  Lower  Cali- 
fornia.   Accidental  in  Europe. 

Ch.  sp. —  6*  Chalybeus;   alts  cauddque  nitenti^nigricantibus. 
9  Chalybeofu8cu8,  alis  caud&que  fwcis,  infra  exfusco  albidus. 

& :  Intense  lustrous  steel-bine.  Wings  and  tail  blackish,  with  bluish 
lustre.  Bill  black;  feet  blackish.  Length,  7£  inches;  extent,  15* ;  wing, 
5f-6;  tail,  3-3*,  forked;  bill,  i,  very  stout,  broad  at  the  base,  somewhat 
decurved  at  the  end ;  nostrils  circular,  exposed,  opening  upward. 

9  :  Dark  grayish-brown,  glossed  on  the  back  and  head  with  steel-blue. 
Wings  and  tail  fuscous,  paler  on  the  inner  webs,  with  narrow  gray  edgings. 
Beneath,  whitish,  shaded  with  dark  gray  in  moat  parts,  the  feathers  very 
generally  with  dusky  shaft-line. 

Toung  birds  of  both  sexes  resemble  the  adult  female,  though  the  young 
males  are  rather  darker.    The  steel-blue  appears  at  first  in  patches. 

THE  question  of  the  winter  retreat  of  the  Purple  Martin  is 
still  open,  and  not' likely  to  be  decided  till  we  come  to 
some  better  understanding  of  the  several  wholenxriored  species 
of  Progne  now  recognized  as  inhabiting  Middle  and  Sooth 
America.  No  bird  of  the  United  States  is  better  known ;  no 
one  is  more  positively  ascertained  to  leave  as  in  the  fall  and 
return  in  the  spring \  millions  of  Martins  are  bred  every  year 
in  North  America,  and  yet  I  find  no  unequivocal  recognition 
by  late  writers  of  Purple  Martins  beyond  the  United  States, 
excepting  in  Bermuda,  Mexico,  and  Lower  California.  It  is 
true,  we  have  plenty  of  references  to  "  purpurea  *  as  a  Central 
and  South  American  bird ;  but  the  present  technical  aspects 
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of  the  case  obscure  the  whole  (subject.  It  may  be  roundly 
asserted  that  we  have  yet  to  discover  where  the  great  mass  of 
Martins  bred  each  year  in  the  United  States  stay  in  winter. 
Our  birds  are  known  to  come  over  our  border  very  early  in  the 
spring  or  in  February,  and  gradually  spread  over  the  country, 
reaching  the  highest  latitudes  by  the  middle  or  latter  part  of 
May.  Such  early  appearance  subjects  them  to  painful  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  weather,  large  numbers  having  been  known  to 
perish  in  sudden  storms  or  cold  snaps.  The  return  movement 
is  less  regular ;  it  begins  early,  in  August  as  a  rule,  but  is  not 
finished  for  a  month  or  more.  The  breeding  range  of  the 
species  coincides  with  the  whole  distribution  in  North  America 
wherever  suitable  nesting-places  can  be  found,  and  the  bird  is 
moreover  resident  in  some  portions. 

But  I  need  not  enter  upon  the  full  history  of  so  very  familiar 
a  bird.  Its  natural  nesting  places  are  hollows  of  trees  and 
rock 8 ;  the  martin-box,  or  its  equivalent,  is  an  innovation  to 
which  these  progressive  birds  take  very  kindly,  and  hardly 
any  other  way  of  nesting  is  known  in  populous  districts,  where 
the  Martin  rivals  the  Barn  and  Eave  Swallow  in  domesticity, 
and  surpasses  the  White- bellied  by  a  long  interval.  In  the 
West,  the  case  is  different,  or  was  when  I  studied  Martins  in 
the  then  wilderness  of  Arizona.  At  Fort  Whipple,  these  birds 
were  very  abundant  summer  residents  of  that  pine-girdled 
locality,  arriving  early  in  April,  and  taking  leave  late  in  Sep- 
tember. They  lived  in  colonies,  and  had  their  being  in  what 
might  be  called  martin-houses,  made  by  very  industrious  and 
skilful  carpintero* — the  Woodpeckers.  Many  a  towering  pine 
was  dead  at  the  top,  like  a  senile  ornithologist  whose  body  had 
outlived  his  head,  and  stood  the  picture  of  grotesque  despair, 
with  a  load  of  useless  lumber  in  the  upper  story.  Hither  came 
the  Woodpeckers — especially  Lewis's  and  the  formicivorus— to 
build  baby-houses,  like  children  trooping  into  the  garret  No 
more  eligible  martin  houses  could  be  found  than  such  honey- 
combed  shafts,  and  the  birds  knew  it.  Many  such  picturesque 
establishments  were  fully  tenanted  by  numerous  pairs  of  Mar 
tins,  who  did  not  seem  to  confine  themselves  to  deserted  Wood- 
peckers' holes.  When  once  a  settlement  was  effected,  the 
Woodpeckers,  who  might  be  inclined  to  occupy  some  of  their 
own  premises,  had  notice  to  quit,  and  they  generally  governed 
themselves  accordingly.  Peace  at  any  price  seemed  to  be  their 
shrewd  conclusion ;  for  though  they  might  manage  to  live,  as 
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a  philosopher  did  with  Xantippe,  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
quarrel  forever  with  these  energetic  and  voluble  birds,  and 
suffer  for  their  sense  of  right  So  the  Martius  had  it  all  their 
own  way ;  and  they  might  be  seen  roosting  on  the  ends  of  the 
blasted  boughs,  with  the  nervous  quiverings  so  characteristic 
of  the  tribe,  daring  which  their  burnished  plumage  glittered  in 
the  son,  or  more  deliberately  preening  their  feathers,  making 
the  elaborate  toilet  required  to  free  themselves  from  some  of 
their  little  guests,  or  sallying  with  redoubled  volubility  after 
some  Hawk  or  Raven  that  ventured  too  near  their  metropolis. 
They  added  much  to  the  life  of  these  sombre  and  treacherous 
woods,  where  danger  lurked  in  the  very  air  at  the  time  of  which 
I  write,  and  the  thickets  screened  many  an  atrocity  from  the 
light  of  day.  The  later  Arizonian,  no  doubt,  will  find  the 
Woodpeckers  in  undisputed  possession  of  such  trees  as  his  ax 
may  spare,  while  the  garrulous  Maxtins  cluster  round  his  dwell- 
ing. If  he  be  fond  of  a  morning  nap,  it  may  occur  to  him  that 
Tereus,  though  a  reprobate,  was  not  such  a  bad  fellow  after  all; 
and  he  may  enquire  again,  between  two  yawns — 

"  Quid  matatlooe  Progne  mitai  garnila  somnos 
Rnmpls,  et  obstrepero  Daalias  ore  caniaf 
Digous  epops  Tereus,  qui  malait  ense  patare 
Qnam  linguam  immodioatn  stirpitus  eruere." 


NOTES  TO  THIS  CHAPTER 

I. 

The  following  Swallows,  ascribed  to  North  America,  have  not  been  satib- 
fiustorily  identified  :— 

1.  Eirudo  ■■alasekkeBSlft,  0m.  8N".  L  1788, 1085,  n.  30  (firom  AoonalashJtm  Swallow  of 
lath.  Syn.  li.  pt  it  571,  n.  13).— F.  H  O  AS.  1 1807, 64"_ Aoj*.  Gen.  ZooL  z.  1817, 117*-. 
Cfaet.lfhist  1855, 850. 
HIinBio  aooaalaschkeasli.  Lath.  TO.  li  1790, 577,  n.  15. 
Hlrudo  aoeaalaskkentili,  TwrL  Syet  Nat  L 1806, 031. 
HtniBde  aoonalaskeosls,  V.  EM.  II.  1883, 596. 
CkelMea  nnalaaekkeasls,  Bolt,  Iaia,  1844,  m. 

Aeoaalasnka  Swallow,  Lath.  Syn.  iL  pt  U.  1783;  n.  15  (orig.  deter.  Mot.  Lev.). 
AoeaalasehkaB  Swallow,  Suph.  1.  c. 
■lrondelle  d'Owaaleska,  V.  l.  & 

1  Hlraato  phealecpfeala,  Raf.  Annals  of  Nature,  1820,  4  (Lexington,  Ky.).    (See  espe- 
cially Caaain,  Illiut  p.  S51.) 

S.  Hlraade  elaerea,  Ora\  Guthrie's  Geogr.  9d  Am.  ed.  iL  1815,  317  (dsssr.  nulla).    (See 
Casein,  op.  cit  358.) 

4,  HllVBdO  maestri*,  Ord,  Ontario's  Geogr.  Sd  Am.  ed.  iL  1815,  317  (dstcr.  nulla).    (See 
Casein.  I  e.) 
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II. 

fltrwnrto  /lorrtori-lutitfro*!.' — In  the  July  nomber  of  the  Bulletin  of  tbe 
Nuttall  Ornithological  Club,  received  jaet  too  late  to  make  use  of  Id  the 
proper  connection,  Mr.  Rpencer  Trotter  describee  a  remarkably  intemtiDi, 
Swallow,  determined  to  be  a  hybrid  between  Himndo  Korreomw  and  Prtu- 
vhelidon  lunifront.  The  specimen,  abot  at  Llnwood,  Delaware  Coantj,  Pa, 
Hay  28, 1878,  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Wood,  "  has  been  examined  by  several  competent 
ornithologists,  who  all  pronounce  its  hybrid  nature  aa  unquestionable"; 
and  the  description  given  by  Mr.  Trotter  would  seem  to  warrant  such  con- 
clusion. Above,  the  bird  is  S.  horreonim  throughout,  excepting  tbe  grijisb- 
fulvoua  rump ;  below,  it  baa  the  black  tbroat-epot  and  general  color  of  P. 
Umifront.  Tbe  bill  la  rather  thicker,  the  feet  are  stronger,  and  the  leni 
more  feathered  than  in  B.  karrtorvm;  the  tail  is  shorter  than  in  uit 
species,  lees  deeply  forked,  with  less  attenuated  outer  feathers,  and  witb 
the  white  spots  not  so  well  marked.— Hybridity  is  very  seldom  observed 
among  the  Swallows,  and  this  ia  the  first  recorded  instance  of  it*  occur 
renoe  in  this  country.  It  has,  however,  been  noted  in  tbe  cub  of  the 
European  Hirvndo  rtutica  X  C/Wjutm  wbtea:  see  Gloger,  T5fcel  Europefti- 
417 ;  and  S**devall,  Of  vera.  Kongl .  Vetanak.-Akad.  Forh.  ISr  ar  1845,  p.  ISA 

III. 

A  oorrnctioti. — At  pp.  394, 395, 1  have  quoted  some  remarks  made  by  Dr. 
Brewer  on  tbe  improvement  in  tbe  architecture  of  tbe  European  Rome  Mar- 
tin, Chelidon  vrbica.  It  appears  from  a  note  recently  published  by  l bin 
writer  t  that  no  suoh  improvement  as  was  alleged  has  occurred,  the  nwi 
that  is  now  so  well  built  being  that  of  Binmdo  raifica,  while  that  of  Un 
Martin  continues  the  same. 
*  1878.  TROTTKR,  8.     Description  of  a  Hybrid  (Hirnndo  horreori-lanifrmt) 

between  two  North  American  Swallows.    <  Ball.  A"«II.  Ornitk.  IM, 

Hi.  no.  3,  July,  1878,  pp.  133, 136. 
1 1878.  Brewer,  T.  M.    [Correction  of  his  error  respecting  nidificatioo  of 

Chelidon  nrbioa  (Amer.  Nat.  Jan.  1878).]     <_4mer.  A'al.  iii.no,  3, 

May,  1878  (pub.  about  Apr.  19, 1878),  p.  336. 


C  HAP  TEH  X  V.— WAX  WI N6S 


Fam.  AMPELID^J 

As  I  observed  in  1872,  this  appears  to  be  an  arbitrary  and 
unnatural  association  of  a  few  genera  that  agree  in  some  par- 
ticulars, bat  arc  widely  different  in  others.  Hardly  any  writers 
are  agreed  upon  the  composition  of  the  group,  or  the  disposi- 
tion to  be  made  of  it  in  the  series.  It  has  been  made  to  cover 
the  Myiadestince,  Ptilogonydince,  Dulince,  and  Ampelinw;  bnt 
the  first-named  I  have  already  removed  to  the  Turdidce,  the 
third  may  be  a  Vireoniue,  and  the  other  two  do  not  seem  to  be 
specially  related.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  do  not  attempt 
to  define  the  group. 

The  two  genera  which  I  shall  treat  here  are  Ampelis  and 

Phamopepla,  each  representing  one  of  the  more  isolated  forms 

of  American  Passeres.    Ampelis  stands  quite  alone,  doubtless 

typical  of  a  subfamily  at  least.    Phwnopepla  is  closely  related 

to  the  exotic  Ptilogonys, — though  not  particularly  near  our 

Myiadeste*,  which  it  will  be  remembered   used  to  be  called 

Ptilogonys. 

Genus  AMPELIS  Linnsus 

AapdlS,  Linn.  SN.  1735-1768.    Type  Laniui  garrtdus. 

BeabydlU,  Brits.  n&O.—VieiU.  Oia.  Am.  Sept  1. 1807, 88.    Type  B.  cedrorum. 

Bombydpbora,  Jtf«y*»,  ••  — ,  1810,  —  "  (Jlde  Gray). 

BeafeydTors,  Temm.  ••  — ,  1815,  —  "  {fide  Gray). 

UahU  p.,  Linn. 

Corns  p.,  Illiger,  1811. 

Chars. — Bill  short,  broad,  flat,  rather  obtuse,  plainly  notched 
near  tip  of  each  mandible,  with  wide  and  deeply  cleft  gap,  the 
convex  culmen  and  gonys  less  than  half  as  long  as  the  nearly 
straight  commissure,  the  width  of  rictus  more  than  two-thirds 
the  length  of  the  gape.  Nasal  fossae  broad,  but  filled  with 
abort,  erect,  or  antrorse  and  close-set  velvety  feathers ;  nostrils 
narrowly  elliptical,  overarched  by  a  (feathered)  scale.  Rictal 
vibrissas  few  and  short.  Wings  long  and  pointed,  much  longer 
than  the  tail,  their  point  formed  by  the  3d  primary,  closely  sup- 
ported by  the  2d  and  4th,  the  5th  abruptly  shorter  and  the  rest 
rapidly  graduated.  Primaries  10,  but  the  1st  spurious,  so  very 
short  as  readily  to  escape  observation,  and  sometimes  displaced 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  2d  primary — a  condition  like  that  seen 
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among  the  Vireos.  Inner  quills,  as  a  rule,  and  sometimes  the 
tail-feathers,  tipped  with  carious  red,  horny  appendages,  like 
sealing  wax.  Tail  short,  narrow,  even,  two-thirds  or  less  of 
the  length  of  the  wing.  Feet  rather  weak j  tarsus  shorter  than 
the  middle  toe  and  olaw,  distinctly  scutellate  with  five  or  six 
divisions  anteriorly  and  somewhat  receding  from  strict  Oscine 
character  by  subdivision  of  the  lateral  plates.  Lateral  toes  of 
nearly  equal  lengths,  the  ends  of  their  claws  scarcely  reaching 
the  base  of  the  middle  claw ;  hallux  about  as  long  as  the  inner 
lateral  toe.  Basal  phalanx  of  middle  toe  coherent  with  outer 
toe  for  about  two-thirds  its  length,  with  inner  toe  for  about 
half  its  length.  Body  stout*  Head  conspicuously  crested. 
Plumage  peculiarly  soft,  smooth,  and  silky.  Tail  tipped  with 
yellow  (or  red).  Sexes  alike ;  young  different.  Eggs  spotted. 
Nest  on  trees. 

This  notable  genus  consists  of  three  species :  A.  garndus, 
of  the  northerly  parts  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere ;  A.  caro- 
linensis,  of  America ;  and  the  Japanese  A.  pltcenicoptera,  in 
which  the  tail  is  tipped  with  red  instead  of  yellow.  The  fiwt- 
named  is  celebrated  for  its  nomadic  disposition,  whence  its 
soubriquet  "  Bohemian  ".  The  general  traits  and  habits  of  the 
two  American  species  are  much  the  same,  and  very  strongly 
pronounced.  They  are  insectivorous  and  frugivorous,  gregari- 
ous and  irregularly  migratory,  and  remarkably  silent  birds  to 
be  called  u  Chatterers ,?,  having  only  a  weak  and  wheezy  voice. 
The  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  genus  is  uncertain ;  Baird 
has  called  attention  to  the  resemblance  in  many  respects  be- 
tween Ampelis  and  Progne,  adding  that  it  would  not  be  surpris- 
ing if  these  genera  should  be  more  closely  associated  by  authors 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

The  "  sealing-wax''  tips  have  been  subjected  to  chemical  and 
microscopical  examination  by  L.Stieda  (Arch.  Mikr.  Anat.  1872, 
639),  and  shown  to  be  the  enlarged,  hardened,  and  peculiarly 
modified  prolongation  of  the  shaft  itself  of  the  feather,  com- 
posed of  central  and  peripheral  substances  differing  in  the 
shape  of  the  pigment-cells,  which  contain  abundance  of  red 
and  yellow  coloring  matter. 

Besides  occupying  due  place  in  unnumbered  systematic  and 
faunal  publications,  the  birds  of  this  genus,  and  especially 
A.  garrulus,  have  occasioned  some  literature  of  their  own,  the 
following  fragment  of  which  is  offered  as  a  contribution  to  the 
bibliography  of  this  particular  subject :— 
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Special  Bibliography  of  the  genu*  Ampelis 

1825.  .    De  Historic  Naturalis  in  Japonia  Statu, . .  .  [M.  de  Siebold]. 

Batavia  1824.    <  Feruss.  Bull.  2«  see.  iv.  1825,  pp.  86-68. 

Editorial  notioe  of  the  work,  only  ornithological  in  giving  description  of  Bom- 
bgotsora  japonita. 

lb27. .    De  Historiae  naturalis  in  Japonia  statu,  nee  non  de  augmento 

emolnmentisqoe  in  deonrsu  pencrotationam  ezspectandis  Disser- 
tatio,  cni  accendnnt  spioilegia  faonae  Japonioae,  aactore  P.  F.  de 
Siebold,  Med.  Doct.  complariam  societatnm  membro.  Bataviae 
1824.    <  Oken'e  Isis,  Bd.  xz.  1827,  pp.  135-143. 

Editorial  notioe  of  the  work,  only  ornithological  in  reproducing  the  original 
description  of  Bombycivora  japonic*,  p.  141. 

1831.  Breb,  W.  T.    The  Waxen  or  Bohemian  Chatterer  [Ampelis  garrulus  in 
Warwickshire].    <  Loudon's  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  iv.  1831,  pp.  164, 165. 

1836.  Brown,  J.  S.    The  Bohemian  Wazwing  [Ampelis  garrnlue].    <  Lou- 
den's  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  iz.  1836,  p.  201. 

1843.  Jordan,  W.  R.  H.    Note  on  the  ocearrence  of  the  Bohemian  Chatterer 

[Bombycilla  garrnla]  near  Teignmonth.    <  Zoologist,  i.  1843,  p.  188. 

1844.  Sladek,  E.  H.  M.    Note  on  tbe  occurrence  of  the  Waxen  Chatterer 

[Bom  by  cilia  garrula]  in  Soasez.    <  Zoologist,  it  1844,  p.  762. 
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1868,  p.  222. 
Etymological,  with  an  account  of  the  peculiar  method  of  hunting  the  bird* 

1871.  Abbott,  T.  W.  Waxwings  [Bombycilla  garrula]  at  West  Hartle- 
pool.   <  Zoologist,  2d  ser.  vi.  1871,  pp.  2806, 2806. 

1871.  Gillman,  H.  Cedar  Bird  [Ampelis  cedrornm}  with  Waxen  Append- 
ages on  the  Tail.    <  Am.  Nat.  iv.  1871,  p.  692. 

1871.  Hocker,  J.  Ueber  das  NUten  der  8eidenschw&nze  [Ampelis  gar- 
rulus]  in  Dentschland.    <  J.f.  G.  xix.  1871,  pp.  151, 152. 
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1872.  Boyes,   F.    Waxwings   [Bombycilla  garrala]    in    East   Yorkshire. 

<  Zoologist,  2d  ser.  vii.  1872,  p.  29  3. 

1672.  Stdeda,  L.    Ueber  den  Baa  der  rothen  Bl&ttoben  an  den  8chwingen 
dee  Seidenschwanzes.    <  Arch.  Mikrosk.  Anal.  1872,  p.  639. 
Abstract  by  E.  Cone*  in  New  York  Independent,  Aug.  13, 1875. 

1872.  Whitakkr,  J.,  J  UN.    Waxwings  [Bom  by  cilia  garrula]  in  Notting- 

hamshire.   <  Zoologist,  2d  ser.  vii.  1872,  p.  3021. 

1873.  [Anon.]    Bohemian  Wazwings  [Bombycilla  garrnla]  near  Picker- 

ing.   <  Zoologist,  2d  ser.  viii.  1873,  p.  3452. 
From  Leedt  Mercury,  Feb.  9, 1873. 

1873.  HttoEL,  A.  von.     Wazwing  [Bombycilla  garrnla]    in   Hampshire. 

<  Zoologist,  2d  ser.  viii.  1873,  p.  3368. 

1873.  Mathkw,    M.   A.     Bohemian    Waxwing    [Bombycilla   garrula]   at 
Bishop's  Lydeard.    <  Zoologist,  2d  ser.  viii.  1873,  p.  3452. 

1873.  Mathew,    M.    A.     Waxwings    [Bombycilla    garrnlal   at    Bishop's 
Lydeard.    ^Zoologist,  2d  ser.  viii.  1873,  p.  3490. 

187G.  Bendirk,  Chabucs.    The  Bohemian  Waxwing  [Ampelis  garrnlns] 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  vi.  Feb.  17,  1876,  p.  20. 
Observations  at  Camp  Harney,  Oregon. 

1877.  Hatch,  P.  L.     Tbe   Waxwing  [Ampelis    garrnlns].    <^  Forest   and 
Stream,  viii.  Mar.  i,  1877,  p.  50. 
Question  as  to  localities  frequented  daring  the  winter  of  1876-77. 

The  Bohemian  Waxwing 

Ampelis  ajarrultia 

AmatUs  gamins,  L.  SN.  i.  10th  ed.  1796,  n.  10  (Fn.  Sveo.  179).— L.  8N.  L 13th  ed.  1766,  807, 

n.  1 Bodd.  TabL  PE.  1783,  16,  pL  961— <?m.  SN.  L  1788,  838,  n.  l.—Lath.  IO.  L 1790, 

363,  n.  1.— TurL  SN.  i.  1806,  511  —Fox,  Newc.  Mas.  1887,  58.— Bp.  CA.  L  1850,336.-- 
KneeL  Pr.  Bout  Soc  vL  1857,  934.— £d.  BNA.  1858,  307,  923  (Fort  Biley,  Kane.,  and 
"  mlllfons  "  on  Powder  River).— Wheat  Ohio  Agrlc.  Sep.  for  I860, 1861, 374  (Northern 
Ohio,  winter,  frequent).— Coop.  Pr.  CaL  Acad.  iL  1861, 193  (Fort  Mojare,  Aria.,  south- 
ernmost record).— NewL  Ibis,  1861,  pp.  93-106,  pL  4  (eggs ;  first  authentic).— Qloger, 
J.  1  O.  1861,  980  (hietory— from  Mevea).— Atbrecht,  J.tO.  1861,  139  (breeding,  from 
Newton).— Verr.  Pr.  Bsa.  Inst  iii.  1869, 157  (Maine,  in  winter,  rare  or  accidental).— 
Boardm.  Pr.  Boat  Soc  ix.  1869,  196  (Calais,  Me.).-£fe*ut  Ibis,  1863,  65  (British 
America).— B.  Bias.  Beigabe  J.f.  0. 1863, 47  (Braunschweig).— Alien,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iv. 
1864,  66  (Springfield,  Mass.;  winter, accidental).— Mcllwr.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  v.  1866,  87 
(Canada  West).—  Lawr.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  ii  1866, 985  (near  New  York  City).— Ootw, 
Pr.  Phila,  Acad.  1866, 71  (Arizona,  jfcZ*  Cooper).— Dtgl-Qerbe,  OE.  i.  1867,  577.— Cbutt, 
Pr.  Essex  Inat  ▼.  1868, 976  (New  England ;  rare  and  irregular  in  the  north,  casoal  in 
the  south;  Connecticut,  fide  Wood).— v.  Droete,  J.  F.  a  1868,  38  (Borkain).— Allen, 
Am.  Nat  iiL  1869, 579  (Southern  New  England).— Chop.  Am.  Nat  iiL  1869, 473.— Turnb. 
B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  53;  Phila.  ed.  49  (occasional  near  Philadelphia).— Doll  4  Bonn.  Tr. 
Chic.  Acad,  i  1869,  980  (breeding  on  the  Yukon) Mayn.  Nat  1870, 107  (Massachu- 
setts).-Coop.  Pr.  CaL  Acad.  1870,  75.— Coop,  a  CaL  L  1870, 197— Doll,  Am,  Nat  iv. 
1870,  600  (Alaska).— Hart.  Man.  Br.  B.  1879,  93.— Couee,  Key,  1879, 115, 155.— Aiken, 
Pr.  Boat  Soc.  xv.  1673,  198  (Colorado).— Bidaw.  Bull  Ess.  Inat  v.  1873,  181  (Colo- 
ndo).—Ridff%o.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  x.  1874,  371  (Illinois)  —Swinh.  Ibis,  1874,  445  (Che- 
foo).— Couee,  BNW.  1874,  91.— Hancock,  B.  Northumb.  4LDurh,  1874,78.—  B.  B.  <££. 
NAB.  L  1874,  396,  pL  18,  f.  l.—Bidgw.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  x.  1874, 371  (Illinois).— Hatch, 
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Ball  Minn.  Acad.  1874,  57  (Minnesota,  Nov.-Feb. ;  sometimes  numerous).— Am, 
Cat  B.  Kans.  3d  ed.  1875, 5  (one,  Fort  RUey,  Hammond ;  another,  Ottawa,  Nor.  1875, 
Wm.  Wheeler).— Wheat.  Rep.  OhioAgric.  Soo.  for  1874, 1875,565  (Northern  ObJo).- 
Brew.  Pr.  Bot>t  Soo.  xril.  1875,  440  (Mew  England) .—Coop.  Pr.  CaL  Acad.  1875,- 
(Mojave specimen  confirmed).— Heneh.  List  B.  Ariz.  1875, 157  (rests  on  Cooper's  speci- 
men).—Jfinot,  BNE.  1877,  139.— Merr.  Tr.  Conn.  Acad.  iv.  1877,  38  (Connecticut, 
casual  in  winter). 

Ampells  gamla,  Swinh.  PZ&  1863,  298  (China)— BcL  Ray.  A&  1866,  405,  fig.-*  Bra*, 
J.  1 O. 18G9,  US  (F&T6).—8trinh.  PZS.  1871,  374  (Northern  China).— Abfon,  Ibis,  1873, 
60  ( Archangel).— Swinh.  Ibis,  1873, 36S  (Shanghai).— Swinh.  Ibis,  1874, 156  (Hakodsdi). 

DomhydTora  gamla,  Temm.Man.  L  "1815",  124;  iii  1835,  71.— Hernm.  Yog.  DentasbL 
1L  1822, 143. 

Bombycllla  gamla,  Yieifl.  Enoy.  Meth.  iL  1833,  766.— Bp.  Ann.  Lye.  K.  Y.iL18S6(wbde 
volume  dated  1828),  438,  n.  65  bis.—Bp.  ZooL  Jonrn.  ill.  1897,  51,  n.  65  bis.-Bp.  Am 
Orn.  UL  1828,  — ,  pL  16, 1 2.— Lest.  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  367.— & <S  B.  KBA-  H.  1831,  231- 
Brehm,  Hdbb.  Stub.  Hausv.  1833, 802.— NutL  Han.  iL  1834,  579.— Bp.  CGI*  1838,  9.- 
Aud.  OB.  iv.  1838, 4i3,  pi.  363  (Philadelphia,  Long  Island,  Maasachu6etts).-PMe.Bep. 
Orn.  Mass.  1839, 890  (Massachusetts,  one  instance).— And.  Syn.  1839, 165.— Macg.  Man. 
Br.  Orn.  L  1840,  IXk—Key*.  d  BUu.Wub.  Eur.  1840, 167.— Aud.  BA.  W.  1842, 165,  pL 
845.— Giraud,  BLL  1844.  165.-Siedh.  Stnbenv.  DeutaohL  1845,  338.— Storer,Tr.  Boat 

Boo.  iL  1845t  58  (Ohio.  In  July).— -Brandt,  Anim.  Vert  Siberie, ,  85  .-Degl  01.  L 

1849,  349.— Kjxrb.  Xaum.  i.  1850,  41  (Denmark).— Tobias,  Kama.  L  1851,  55  (Ober- 
laasits).— Read,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1853,  397  (Ohio). -Hoy,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  1653,  381 
(Wisconsin).— WenUel  J.  £  a  1853, 433.— Qloger,  J.  f.  0. 1854, 175.— Yemg.  J.  f.  0.1855, 
185.— Kermic  Tr.  Illinois  Agrlo.  800.  i.  1855,  564  (Illinois).— MuUer,  J.  1  a  1856,  SO 
(Provence).— Putn,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  i.  1856,  228  (Massachusetts).— JToJ&y,  PZS.  1857, 
55,  pL  188  (nest  and  eggs— first  authentic  Instance).— Gods,  J.  f.  O.  1850,  43ft.-Oa\ 
J.  f.  a  1859, 80,  pL  1  (eggs).— Maaim,  J.  1 0. 1858, 180  (Upper  Missouri  Biver).~£pa«, 
J.  £  0. 1859, 125  (Brandenburg).— Holland,  J.  MX  1859,  446.— Pram,  J.  £  a  1859, 457— 
Dubois,  Rev.  et  Mag.  de  Zool.  xil.  1860, 64,  pi.  8,  f.  4  (egg ;  name  B.  eeendea  on  piste).- 
Gieb.  Vog.  1860,  79,  f.  143.— Zand.  Arch.  Meeklenborg,  xv.  1861,  61.— flwtf  I 
J.  £  a  1861,  299  (migrations).— Radde,  Reisen,  1863,  200.— Jte/,  ZooL  Gart  v.  IdM, 
126  ^breeding).— Meyer,  ZooL  Oart  ▼.  1864,  155— Hottr,  J.  t  O.  1864,  220  (Non-Tor 
pommern).— Hintz  I,  J.  £  0. 1863, 414 ;  1864, 170 ;  1865, 88 ;  1866, 95 ;  1867, 156 ;  1868, 2* 
(Pomerania).— Strieker,  ZooL  Gart  ix.  1868,  222  (etymological).— Homeyer,  J.  t  0. 
1869,  134  (Eastern  Siberia).— Taez.  J.  £  O.  1872,443  (Siberia)— 2Tn«eL  Pr.  Cleveland 
Acad.  1874.276  (Ohio,  frequent  in  winter). 

Bombycllla  gimln,  Kavp,  Thierr.  ii.  pt  L 1836, 173.— Nordm.  J.  £  0. 1858, 307  (brsediog)  i 
1864, 363  (Lapland). 

Bombycllla  enrnlea,  Dubois,  Rev.  Mag.  ZooL  xiL  1860,  misprinted  name  on  pL  2, 

Bombyclphora  pollocsMla,  Meyer,  MY5g.  Li  v.  u.  Est  bL  18 15,  *04M. 

Bombycllla,  Schwenckjeld,  Theribt  Silesia),  1603, 229  (a  good  account). 

GaaphalTft,  Getner,  De  Avibos,  ed.  of  1617, 446  (orig.  ed.  1555). 

Harralng  bohemlens,  Geen.  De  Avibua,  ed.  of  1617,  636,  with  recognisable  figure  (orig. 
ed.  1555,  p.  703)— AWror.  1'0rn.L79G,pL798".— JMnn.Syst  Natethed.geiLTS.sp.  L- 
WiUugK  "  Orn.  90,  pi.  20  "— Aflrfn,  Nat  Hist  Birds,  &  1738, 25,  pL  26. 

AmpeltS,  Moehr.  "Gen.  Av.  1752, 29 ". 

Bombycllla  bohemlca,  Brits.  Orn.  ii.  1760, 333, n. to.— Leach,  "Cat  18M,  I9n.-8tepk Get 
Zool.  x.  1817, 421, pi. 34.— Eyton,  "Cat. ,  8".— Bream,  "  V»g.  DevtschL  819M. 

Lanlus  gamins,  L.  "  Fn.  Svec.  179  ".—Seep.  Bemerk.  ed.  Gunth.  1770, 18,  n.  20. 

Tardus  gamins,  Sehatf.  Mus.  Orn.  1789, 20,  n.  67. 

Parns  bombycll.'a,  Pallas,  Zoog.R-A.i.  I831.54& 

European  Chatterer,  European  Waxwlng,  Black-throated  Waxwlng,  BofeeaUai  Wti* 
wing,  Waxen  Chatterer,  English  and  American  Authors, 

Setdeusehwantz,  Frieeh,  VOg.  1739,  pL  32. 

Seiienschwanz,  Uemelner  8el4enscnwanz,  EuropIIachcr  Seldensenwanz,  Germem. 

Grand  Jaseur,  Jasenr  4e  Boheme,  Jasenr  d'Enrope,  French.— Buf. M  Hist  Hat  Oia  fit 
429,  pi.  26"  j  PLEnlum.261. 

Had. — Northerly  portions  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.     In  America, 
south  regularly  to  the  northern  tier  of  8tates,  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain* 
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to  Colorado  ;  irregularly  or  casually  to  about  35°  (Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona).  Only  known  to  breed 
in  America  on  the  Yokon  and  Anderson  Rivers ;  believed  to  do  so  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  at  latitude  49°  N.  (Coues).  Scarcely  known  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  except  in  Alaska. 

Ch.  sp. — <?  9  Crisso  castaneo,  abdomine  griseoplumbeo^/ronie 
rubctcente,  alls  albo  etflavo  notatis. 

£  9  :  General  color  brownish-ash,  shading  insensibly  from  the  clear  ash  of 
tbe  tail  and  its  upper  coverts  and  rump  into  a  reddish-tinged  ash  anteriorly, 
this  peculiar  tint  heightening  on  the  head,  especially  on  the  forehead  and 
sides  of  the  lead,  into  orange-brown.  A  narrow  frontal  line,  and  broader 
bar  through  the  eye,  with  the  chin  and  throat,  sooty-black,  not  or  not 
sharply  bordered  with  white.  No  yellowish  on  belly.  Under  tail-coverts 
orange-brown,  or  chestnut.  Tail  ash,  deepening  to  blackish-ash  toward  the 
end,  broadly  tipped  with  rich  yellow.  Wings  ashy-blackish;  primaries 
tipped  (chiefly  on  the  outer  webs)  with  sharp  spaces  of  yellow,  or  white, 
or  both;  secondaries  with  white  spaces  at  the  ends  of  the  outer  webs, 
the  shaits  usually  ending  with  enlarged,  horny,  red  appendages.  Primary 
ooverts  tipped  with  white.  Bill  blackish-plumbeous,  often  paler  at  base 
below ;  feet  black.    Length,  7  or  8  inches;  wing,  about  4} ;  tail,  2¥. 

The  sexes  of  this  beautiful  bird  are  alike,  and  the  principal  variations, 
aside  from  mere  shade  of  the  body-color,  consist  in  the  markings  of  the 
wings.  In  tbe  finest  specimens  before  me,  the  ends  of  the  primary  quills 
are  rich  yellow,  like  the  tips  of  the 
tail-feathers,  forming  broad  firm 
spaces,  in  a  continuous  line  when 
the  wing  is  closed,  with  narrower 
onsets  going  around  tbe  enda  of 
the  quills.  In  less  perfect  speci- 
mens, these  markings  are  simply 
white,  are  leas  firm,  and  do  not 
appear  on  all  the  quills.  The 
secondaries  may  or  may  not  show  Pic*  49.— Wing-tips  of  Ampdit  gamUut. 
the  red  "sealing-wax"  tips,  but  in  adult  birds  at  least  probably  always 
show  white  markings  at  the  ends,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  prim- 
ary coverts.  These  wing-markings,  with  the  chestnut  crissnm,  and  absence 
of  yellowish  on  the  belly,  will  always  distinguish  the  species  from  A. 
cedrorum,  independently  of  its  much  superior  size.  Tonng:  There  is  an 
early  streaked  stage  of  plumage,  exactly  corresponding  to  that  described 
under  head  of  A.  ctdrorum. 

THIS  famous  vagabond  wandered  into  literature,  with  fine 
"  Bohemian  "  instinct,  at  so  remote  a  period  in  the  history 
of  ornithology,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  was  its 
original  nom  deplume  among  the  many  aliases  we  find.  The 
derivation  of  each  of  the  names  it  has  borne  is,  however,  well 
determined.  Ampelis,  the'  current  name  of  the  genus,  applied 
to  this  bird  by  Linn&us  in  1735,  is  obviously  from  the  Greek 
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XfiTceXos,  the  grape-vine — the  root  of  a  set  of  words  signifying 
or  relating  to  the  vine  and  vineyard,  as  dpizsAccbv,  djGtireJnb, 
dftneX&Vj  &fii:l\ivo<;}  and  many  others ;  the  form  dpmtfts  itself 
appears  in  some  of  the  lexicons,  not  of  the  highest  authority, 
as  a  diminutive  of  ifineXo^,  and  I  also  find  dftneXt&v  itself  given 
as  the  name  of. some  small  unknown  bird,  "avicula  quadam 
incerta,"-  which  either  frequented  vineyards,  or  was  a  noted 
berry-eater.  Ampelis,  as  the  name  of  the  bird,  occurs  in  Aris- 
tophanes, but  what  he  meant  by  it  is  unknown;  certainly,  the 
Waxwing  never  frequented  the  vineyards  of  the  south  of  Europe 
to  any  extent  The  name  does  not  occur  in  Aristotle,  nor  do  I 
find  it  used  in  connection  with  the  Waxwing  by  the  writers 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries ;  Linnaeus  may  possibly  hate 
first  affixed  it  to  this  bird  in  1735.  Before  this  time,  however, 
the  bird  had,  of  course,  been  long  and  well  known  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Northern  Europe,  and  had  received  a  number  of  vernac- 
ular or  popular  names,  among  which  the  equivalents  of  "  silky- 
tail  "  and  "  Bohemian  "  are  conspicuous.  The  latter  term  doubt- 
less had  its  original  application  in  the  appearances  of  the  bird 
in  Bohemia,  and  stuck  to  it,  as  indicating  its  wandering  dispo- 
sition, in  the  tropical  sense  we  now  attach  to  the  term.  In  any 
event,  our  Waxwing  became  the  "  Bohemian  Jay  "  of  writers 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  this  book-name  being  generally 
rendered  Qarrulu*  bohemicus,  as  by  Gesner*  and  many  others 
who  wrote  their  treatises  in  Latin,  or  gave  birds  Latin  names. 
The  various  equivalents  of  "  silky-tail *  are  specially  interest- 
ing, as  they  are  the  source  of  the  quasi-Latin  name  Bombycitta 
(fidfiPuS,  bombyx,  a  worm — and  species  of  Bombyx  are  the  silk- 
worms) by  simple  translation  of  sidenswantZj  seydenschtcanz, 
seidenscliwanz,  and  other  forms  of  "  silk-tail".    This  is  used  also 

*  Gesner  (p.  446,  ed.  of  1617)  treats  very  briefly  "  de  gnapkalo  "  (G»«pA«/w, 
TvttQaloc),  which  he  says  is  the  bird  called  Seydenschwans  in  German,  and 
which  is  probably  so  named  from  the  character  of  the  plumage.  He  refers 
to  a  subsequent  page  of  his  work  (p.  636),  where  the  same  bird  is  described 
and  figured  under  the  name  of  Garrvlvs  Bohemicus.  Here  we  read :— "  Gar- 
rvlum  Boheraicum  appello  auem  banc,  cuius  pioturam  ab  Argentorateoti 
pictore  aocepi,  qui  nomen  eius  ignorabat,  sed  ab  aliis  postea  didici  hae 
specie  auem  circa  Norimbergam  vocavi  Behemle  id  est  Bohemicam, . . 
Alii  alio  Germanico  Zinzerelle  vocitant,  hand  scio  an  a  vocis  imitatiooe." 
From  the  way  this  paragraph  opens,  we  are  free  to  infer  that  this  was  the 
original  use  of  the  term  Garrulu*  bohemicus  in  this  connection.  He  de- 
scribes and  figures  the  Waxwing  unmistakably,  even  to  the  sealing- wax 
tips  (*'  macula)  quin»  egregie  rubentes,  quae  natura  corneas  esse  qoidam 
mibi  retulit"). 
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by  Scbwenckfeld  in  1603  in  his  u  Theriotrophevm  Silesim"; 
and  it  became  a  generic  name  with  Brisson  in  1760,  and 
later  with  Vieillot.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  a  modern  Greek  name  of  the  bird,  yvdyakoq  (or 
Qnaphahs,  as  rendered  by  Oesner),  is  of  similar  import,  mean- 
ing a  lock  of  wool ;  the  obvious  implication  of  all  these  terms 
being  the  remarkably  smooth,  soft,  as  if  fleecy,  plnmage  of 
the  bird,  as  characteristic  as  the  berry-eating  habits,  which  the 
set  of  words  from  XftiteXoe  signalize.  The  impertinence  of  the 
English  term  '*  chatterer n  as  applied  to  birds  of  this  genus 
has  been  frequently  criticised  by  writers,  the  species  being 
notably  silent,  or  only  sibilant.  I  do  not  know  when  or  by 
whom  the  name  may  have  been  first  used  in  this  connection, 
or  what  equivalents  may  be  fonnd  in  other  languages.  The 
term  may  be  simply  rooted  in  Qarrulus,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  long  in  use  for  the  bird,  not  considered  as  specially 
loquacious,  bat  simply  as  a  species  of  Jay;  yet  we  may  readily 
suppose  that  the  enormous  multitudes  which  sometimes  ap- 
pear make  a  great  deal  of  noise,  about  the  quality  of  which 
people  were  not  very  particular  when  they  came  to  call  the 
birds  "  chatterers  ".  The  Linnman  use  of  garrulus  as  a  trivial 
designation  may  have  been  purely  arbitrary,  or  by  simple  ver- 
sion of  an  old  generic  into  a  new  specific  term  j  his  practice  of 
naming  justifies  either  supposition.  Theife  is,  however,  as  we 
learn  from  Greener  (see  note  on  a  preceding  page),  among  the 
old  vernacular  names  of  the  bird  one  derived  from  its  voice ; 
this  is  ZinzereUe,  a  word  well  formed  to  express  the  soft  sibi- 
lant notes  of  the  bird.  The  meaning  of  our  English  name 
"  Waxwing  "  is  obvious ;  the  period  and  circumstances  of  its 
introduction  I  know  not. 

In  olden  times,  when  popular  ignorance  dreaded  everything 
extraordinary,  the  occasional  apparitions  of  the  Bohemian 
Waxwing  caused  general  consternation,  and  supernatural 
powers  of  portent  were  attributed  to  the  bird  that  came 
whence  no  one  knew,  and  departed  as  mysteriously.  I  could 
fill  many  pages  with  the  history  of  such  occurrences,  often 
coached  in  the  most  exaggerated  language;  but  a  few  ex- 
amples must  suffice.  Thus,  Oesner  narrates  that  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1552,  these  birds  appeared  between  Mayence 
and  Bingen  on  the  Bhine  in  such  numbers  that  they  darkened 
the  light  of  day. as  they  flew — "inter  Mogentiam  &  Bingam 
inxta  Bbenum  inaximis  examinibus  apparuerunt  in  tanta  copia, 
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vt  subito  qua  transuolabant,  ez  vmbra  earam  veluti  nox 
appareret."  Many,  he  says,  were  caught  and  eaten;  and 
pictures  of  the  unknown  birds  which  caused  such  a  prodigy 
were  published.  "Ran  sunt  plerisque  in  locis,  &  cum  ap- 
parent pestilens  aeris  mutatio  expectatur";  and  such  phenom- 
ena were  long  held  to  presage  war,  pestilence,  and  other  public 
calamities,  or  to  foretell  some  national  event  soon  to  transpire. 

In  February,  1530,  according  to  Aldrovandi,  a  visitation 
occurred,  marking  the  coronation  of  Charles  V.  at  Bologna; 
in  1551,  large  flocks  appeared,  spreading  in  numbers  through 
the  Modenese,  the  Plaisantine,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  bat 
apparently  avoiding  the  Ferrarese,  as  if  to  escape  the  earth- 
quake which  was  soon  afterward  felt;  and  in  1571  flocks  of 
hundreds  were  seen  flying  about  in  the  same  country.  Bona- 
parte, in  whose  account  of  1828  I  find  these  items  from  Aldro- 
vandi, states  that  they  have  of  late  years  been  extremely  rare 
in  Italy,  Germany,  and  especially  France,  being  seen  only 
singly  or  in  stray  companies  of  small  extent  In  the  winter 
of  1810,  large  flocks  were  dispersed  through  England,  from 
which  period,  says  Bonaparte,  we  do  not  find  the  bird  re- 
corded by  English  writers  until  February,  1822,  when,  as  well 
as  during  the  following  winter,  a  few  were  observed.  In  Keeker's 
memoir  on  the  birds  of  Germany,  as  quoted  by  the  same 
writer,  it  is  stated  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury only  two  considerable  flights  had  been  observed  in  that 
canton,  one  in  January,  1807,  the  other  in  January,  1814,  in 
which  year  the  birds  were  numerous,  and  did  not  depart  until 
March.  In  1807,  they  were  dispersed  over  much  of  Western 
Europe;  and  they  were  seen  near  Edinburgh  early  in  that 
year.  Of  very  late  years,  their  appearances  in  Great  Britain 
have  been  frequently  noticed,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
number  of  references  I  present  in  the  foregoing  bibliography; 
the  year  1850  is  specially  prominent  in  these  chronicles.  They 
also  visited  England,  Germany,  &c,  in  unusual  abundance  in 
the  winter  of  1866-67,  as  testified  by  the  various  records  I  have 
presented.  Schoepff  states  (ZooL  Gart.  1867,  p.  160)  that  their 
then  appearance  in  Switzerland  was  for  the  first  time  since  1811. 

The  history  of  the  Waxwing  in  America,  to  which  we  will  now 
confine  our  attention,  has  never  been  written  in  full.  It  was 
unknown  as  an  American  bird  to  Vieillot  and  Wilson ;  and  any 
early  writer  who  may  have  attributed  it  to  this  country  meant 
the  Cedar-bird,  A.  cedrorum,  which  was  long  regarded  by  some 
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as  only  a  variety  of  the  Bohemian  Waxwing,  though  Catesby, 
Brisson,  and  others  knew  better.    The  Bohemian  appears  to 
have  been  first  discovered  in  America  "  in  the  spring  of  1826, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Athabasca,  or  Elk  River,  by  Mr.  Drum 
mond  ",  as  we  are  informed  by  Sir  John  Bichardson,  who  says 
that  he  saw  it  himself  the  same  season  at  Great  Bear  Lake,  in 
latitude  65°.    The  Athabasca  specimens  were  transmitted  to 
England,  and  communicated  by  Mr.  Leadbeater  to  the  Prince 
of  Masignano,  who  in  1828  described  and  figured  the  species 
upon  this  material  in  his  "American  Ornithology".    Biohard- 
son's  account,  in  the  M Fauna  Boreal i- Americana",  did  not 
appear  until  1829,  and  doubtless  the  first  well-founded  publica- 
tion of  the  species  as  an  American  bird  was  in  the  Appendix 
of  Bonaparte's  "  Synopsis  ",  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Annals 
of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York,  page  438,  where 
the  species  is  numbered  66  bis.    In  this  place,  Bonaparte  simply 
notes,  "  Inhabits  near  the  Rocky  Mountains";  but  iu  his  "Amer 
ican  Ornithology  "  be  gives  the  long  and  interesting  account 
of  the  bird  from  which  I  have  already  extracted  some  items 
bearing  on  its  general  history.    Referring  to  the  Athabasca 
specimen  described,  he  states  that  it  was  a  female,  taken  on 
the  20th  of  March,  1825,  while  Bichardson  gives  the  date  as 
1826.    The  last-named  states  that  the  bird  appears  in  flocks  at 
Great  Bear  Lake  about  the  24th  of  May,  when  the  spring  thaw 
exposes  the  berries  on  which  it  feeds;  that  it  remains  but  a 
few  days;  that  its  breeding-place  was  unknown  to  him,  but 
believed  to  be  in  the  rugged  and  secluded  mountain-limestone 
districts  in  the  67th  and  68th  parallels,  where  the  common 
juniper,  on  the  fruit  of  which  it  feeds,  abounds.    He  adds  a 
note  of  his  observation  of  a  large  flock  on  the  Saskatchewan 
early  in  May,  1827,  when  several  hundred  individuals  alighted 
with  loud  twittering  on  one  or  two  trees  of  a  poplar  grove,  and 
stayed  about  an  hour. 

Sach  is  the  substance  of  our  original  advices,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  long  remain  unique.  Townsend  did  not  observe 
the  bird  on  the  Columbia,  and  Nuttall's  account  was  merely  a 
note  derived  from  Bichardson ;  but  Audubon,  in  1838,  gave 
some  additional  particulars.  This  author  states  that  the  south- 
ernmost locality  where  he  has  known  the  bird  to  be  procured  is 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  where,  as  well  as  on  Long  Island, 
several  were  shot  in  1831  and  1832,  and  that  a  pair  were  seen 
and  pnrsued,  but  without  success,  by  his  sons  near  Boston  in 
30  B  o 
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the  latter  year.  His  figures  were  drawn  from  Nova  Scotian 
specimens  presented  to  him  by  Thomas  McCulloch,  of  Picton, 
who  procured  several  others  in  1834,  and  contributed  the  very 
graphic  and  touching  biographical  sketch  with  which  Audu- 
bon's account  of  the  species  concludes.  The  species  appears  in 
Peabody  and  Giraud,  and  iu  the  course  of  the  next  decade  or 
two  we  find  it  fairly  represented  in  current  literature  through 
reports  of  its  presence  in  various  northerly  States:  Ohio, 
Storer,  1845;  Wisconsin,  Hoy,  1853;  Ohio,  Bead,  the  same 
year;  Illinois,  Kennicott,  1854;  Massachusetts,  Knecland, 
1857;  and  there  are  doubtless  other  accounts  of  this  period 
which  I  have  not  at  hand.  Dr.  Brewer's  late  notice  mentions 
a  flock  of  twenty  or  thirty  which  appeared  in  Boston  in  mid- 
winter, "  somewhere  about  1844*. 

Up  to  the  year  1858,  we  had  no  evidence  of  the  gathering  of 
American  Bohemians  in  the  enormous  multitudes  which  early 
made  them  famous  in  Europe.  At  that  date,  however,  Profes- 
sor Baird  made  known  an  instance  of  such  prodigious  flocking 
of  the  species,  giving  us  at  the  same  time  one  of  our  western- 
most records.  "Mr.  Drexler,"  he  says, "  saw  '  millions'  of  this 
species  while  in  the  winter  camp  of  the  South  Pass  wagon  road 
party,  at  the  head  of  Powder  Biver,  Nebraska.  Ever}*  tree  for 
miles  was  filled  with  them,  the  flock  rivalling  that  of  the  wild 
pigeon  in  its  size"  (BNA.  p.  923).  This  record  remains  singular 
to  this  date,  as  the  numerous  isolated  notices  of  the  bird  we 
have  since  acquired  all  relate  to  ordinary  occurrences  in  par- 
ticular localities;  though  it  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Mcllwraith 
reports  the  irregular  occurrence  of  "  vast "  flocks  in  Canada 
West. 

In  1861,  Dr.  J.  6.  Cooper  presented  the  account  of  his  cap- 
ture of  a  single  individual  at  Fort  Mojave,  Arizona,  the  first- 
known  instance  of  the  occurence  of  the  bird  in  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  the  southernmost  on 
record.  "  It  appeared  on  January  10th,  after  a  stormy  period 
which  had  whitened  the  tops  of  the  mountains  with  snow,  and 
was  alone,  feeding  on  the  berries  of  the  mistletoe,  when  I  shot 
it."  Doubtless,  as  Dr.  Cooper  surmises,  this  individual  was  a 
straggler  from  some  of  the  neighboring  mountains.  I  under- 
stand that  the  validity  of  the  record  has  been  suspected ;  bat, 
in  one  of  his  late  papers,  Dr.  Cooper  states  that  the  specimen 
is  preserved  in  the  California  Academy  of  Science  to  vouch  for 
the  correctness  of  his  identification.    All  the  citations  of  "  An- 
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zona7  for  the  species  rest  on  this  capture,  and  no  other  person 
seems  to  have  found  the  bird  so  far  sooth  and  west. 

Though  the  Bohemians  haveacarcely  been  fonnd  in  the  Pacific 
Province  of  the  United  State?,  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  as 
might  be  supposed,  seems  to  be  the  main  line  of  migration  along 
which  the  birds  push  farthest,  as  well  as  most  regularly,  into 
the  United  States  in  winter.  In  1860,  Dr.  Hayden  took  such 
a  large  series  on  Deer  Greek  that  we  may  infer  he  found  the 
birds  abundant.  In  Colorado,  according  to  Mr.  T.  M.  Trippe, 
the  Bohemians  are  "  abundant"  in  certain  mountainous  locali- 
ties, as  at  Idaho  Springs,  from  November  or  December  until 
March.  Baird  and  Bidgway  state,  in  their  portion  of  the  His- 
tory of  "North  American  Birds",  that  the  bird  extends  along 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  plains  as  far  as  Fort  Massachu- 
setts (New  Mexico)  and  Fort  Biley,  Kansas.  In  the  East, 
records  have  multiplied  of  late  years,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
analyze  the  evidence,  as  it  shows  nothing  but  what  we  have 
already  seen.  For  the  Pacific  region,  I  possess  but  a  single 
record,  that  lately  furnished  by  Captain  Charles  Bendiro,  from 
observations  made  at  Camp  Harney,  Oregon,  and  published  in 
11  Forest  and  Stream  "  of  February  17, 1876. 

From  all  the  facts  we  have  acquired,  we  make  out  an  extreme 
southern  range  of  the  species  in  America  to  about  35°  north  ; 
its  regular  or  at  least  normal  occurence  in  winter  in  the  region 
of  the  Great  Lakes  to  Northern  Ohio,  and  in  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ain region  to  the  State  of  Colorado;  its  irregular  but  frequent 
appearance  in  Northern  New  England ;  its  casual  presence  in 
severe  winters  in  Southern  New  England,  the  Middle  States 
to  Philadelphia,  Southern  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Kansas ; 
and  its  apparent  scarcity  in  the  Pacific  Province. 

All  this  matter,  it  will  be  remembered,  bears  only  on  the  south- 
ward migration  of  thq  species  in  the  fall  from  its  boreal  summer 
home;  we  have  seen  how  it  wanders  about,  sometimes  whirl- 
ing in  monstrous  flocks  over  the  country,  and  will  turn  to 
consider  a  no  less  interesting  aspect  of  its  life.  In  days  gone 
by  I  used  to  ponder  over  the  surmises  I  read  respecting  the 
breeding-place  of  the  Bohemian,  gaining  unconsciously  a  vague 
idea  that  somewhere,  perhaps  in  the  very  focus  of  the  aurora 
borealis,  this  mysterious  bird  swarmed  to  nest  in  a  sort  of 
rookery ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  dispersed  to  breed  in 
the  far  North,  it  is  no  more  conspicuous  than  the  Cedar-bird  is 
with  ns  nnder  the  same  conditions.    British  America,  to  say 
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nothing  of  Alaska,  is  pretty  broad  and  deep,  requiring  a  great 
many  Bohemians  to  make  any  decided  impress  on  its  scenery. 
We  are  all  aware  now  how  long  it  was  before  the  breeding  of 
the  Waxwing  in  Europe  was  established  beyond  dispute,  as 
announced  by  Mr.  John  Wolley,  in  1857,  before  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London,  and  have  read  Professor  Newton's  "  Par- 
ticulars of  Mr.  J.  Wolley's  Discovery  of  the  Breeding  of  the 
Waxwing"  in  the  "  Ibis"  of  1861.  Shortly  afterward,  Messrs. 
Eennioott  and  MacFarlane  each  discovered  the  breeding  of  the 
bird  in  America— the  former  on  the  Yukon  in  1861,  the  latter 
on  Anderson  River  during  the  same  or  the  following  year. 
Publication  of  this  discovery,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
delayed  until  1866,  when  it  was  announced  by  Professor  Baiid 
in  the  following  brief  terms : — 

"  The  only  instance  on  record  of  their  [♦.  e.  the  nest  and  eggs] 
discovery  in  America  are  of  a  nest  and  one  egg  by  Mr.  Kenni- 
cott,  on  the  Yukon,  in  1861,  and  a  nest  and  single  egg  on  the 
Anderson  Biver,  by  Mr.  MacFarlane,  both  of  which,  with  the 
female  parents,  are  in  the  possession  of  the  [Smithsonian]  In- 
stitution."—(Bev.  AB.  1866,  406.) 

This  is  the  same  material  as  that  upon  which  Dr.  Brewer 
based  his  account  of  1874 ;  but  the. latter  article  disagrees  with 
Professor  Baird's  original  and  doubtless  accurate  note,  and  is 
inconsistent  in  itself  in  several  particulars,  which  I  have  itali- 
cized in  the  following  extract.    Says  Dr.  Brewer : — 

"  Specimens  of  the  bird  were  obtained  on  Anderson  Biver,  in 
1862,  by  Mr.  MacFarlane,  but  he  was  not  able  to  find  ike  nesU 
At  Fort  Yukon,  July  4,  [1861,]  Mr  Kennicott  met  with  the  nest 
of  this  species.  The  nest,  which  contained  but  one  egg,  was 
about  eighteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and  was  built  on  a  side 
branch  of  a  small  spruce  that  was  growing  at  the  outer  edge  of 
a  clump  of  thick  spruces,  on  low  ground.  The  nest  was  large, 
the  base  being  made  of  small,  dry  spruce  twigs.  Internally  it 
was  constructed  of  fine  grass  and  moose  hair,  and  lined  thickly 
with  large  feathers.  The  female  was  shot  as  she  rose  from  her 
nest,  by  Mr.  Kennicott's  hunter,  who  had  concealed  himself 
near  the  spot  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Kennicott  had  seen  tbe 
nest  and  both  parents  near  it  before  it  was  taken,  and  had 
thoroughly  satisfied  himself  as  to  its  complete  identification  * 
(Hist.  NAB.  p.  398).  On  the  page  following,  the  author  quotes, 
without  criticism,  a  statement  that  "its  egg*  have  been  obtained 
at  Fort  Yukon ".     On  page  400,  Dr.  Brewer  redescribes  tbe 
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same  nest  in  somewhat  discrepant  terms : — "  The  nest  from  the 
Yukon,  obtained  by  Mr.  Kennicott,  (S.  Coll.  0, 326),  is  smaller, 
and  bears  bat  little  resemblance  to  the  European.  It  is  bat 
five  inches  in  diameter,  of  irregular  shape.  In  height  and 
cavity  it  nearly  corresponds.  In  place  of  the  lichens  of  the 
European,  this  nest  is  made  of  fine  grass-stems,  strips  of  bark, 
and  a  few  feathers."  Though  the  points  here  criticised  be 
really  immaterial,  in  as  far  at  least  as  the  descriptions  of  the 
nest  are  concerned,  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to 
have  had  one  good  coherent  account  in  this  case,  to  which 
unusual  interest  attaches.  One  of  Mr.  Wolley's  nests, "  obtained 
in  Finland,  June  19, 1861  (8.  I.  5,  327),"  and  generously  pre- 
sented to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  by  Professor  Newton,  is 
described  by  Dr.  Brewer  with  evident  care  and  particularity. 
It  contains  five  eggs,  which  is  said  to  be  the  usual  number, 
though  six  were  found  in  one  instance.  As  described  by  Dr. 
Brewer,  the  Smithsonian  eggs  measure  each  an  inch  in  length 
by  0.67  to  0.70  in  breadth ;  the  ground-color  varies  from  light 
slate  to  yellowish  stone-color,  and  is  blotched  and  dotted  with 
markings  of  various  shades  and  sizes,  Qhiefiy  dark  purple  or 
blackish,  with  others  of  a  yellowish-brown,  nearly  all  the  spots 
being  shaded  with  the  peculiar  penumbra  so  conspicuous  in  the 
eggs  of  the  Common  Cedar-bird.  "  The  egg  obtained  by  Ken- 
nicott on  the  Yukon  is  smaller  than  the  European  specimen, 
measuring  .90  by  .65  of  an  inch.  Its  ground  is  more  of  a 
greenish-slate  or  stone-color,  and  the  spots  are  of  a  dark-brown, 
with  a  deep  violet-shading  "  (Brewer,  I.  a). 

To  these  original  accounts  of  the  breeding  of  the  Bohemian 
in  America,  I  have  to  add,  from  my  own  observations,  that 
the  bird  undoubtedly  nests  in  the  United  States.  While  in 
the  Bocky  Mountains,  at  latitude  49°,  I  secured  a  newly 
fledged  bird  so  young  that  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it 
was  bred  in  the  vicinity.  This  specimen  was  shot  in  thick 
coniferous  woods,  at  an  altitude  of  about  4,200  feet,  on  the  19th 
of  August,  1874.  No  migration  had  begun  at  the  time,  and 
no  other  individuals  were  observed,  as  would  most  likely  have 
been  the  case  had  they  been  roving  away  from  their  summer 
home. 

In  general  terms,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  nest  and  eggs 
of  the  Bohemian  only  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  Caro- 
lina Waxwing  in  size,  and  that  the  two  birds  have  substantially 
the  same  breeding  habits.    The  special  natural  history  of  the 
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Bohemian  involves  nothing  more  than  its  geographical  distri- 
bution, including  its  boreal  summer  home,  its  erratic  move- 
ments, and  its  occasional  multitudinous  gatherings,  for  it  shares 
all  those  traits  of  the  Cherry-bird  which  I  will  make  the  subject 
of  the  following  sketch. 

The  Carolina  Waxwing 

Ampells  eearoramt 

iABlM  gamins,  0,  IAmn.  SN.  i  1758,  95^  n.  10  0  (Catee.  i  46). 

AmpfellS  garTUlllS,  0.  L.  SN.  1 1766,  897,  n.8  0—6**.  SN.  L  1788,  838,  n.10— IsO.  I(H 
1790, 363,  n.10. 

Ampells  garrulus,  9,  Turt  SN.  i. 1806, 511. 

Ampells  gamins,  Bar*.  Tr.  Fla.  1791, 390,  Ms  (fall  account  p.  898). 

Bombydlla  Cedrorn,  YieOL  OAS.  L  1807,  88,  pL  57— V.  EK.il.  1833, 768— Lm.Tr.On. 
1831,  367—  VUOL  OiL  OU.  L  1834,  186,  pL  118— Itoo.  Mat.  Hein.  L  1850,  55— OmA 
J.  f.  a  1856,  3  (Cat*)— MaaAm.  J.  £  a  1858, 1£9— Qm&L  J.  1  G.  1850,  350  (Cube).- 
GxtndL  J.  f.  0. 1861, 410  (Cuba). 

Ampells  etiroram,  Gray,  G.  of  B.  L  1849,  378— 8cL  PZS.  1856,  999  (Cordova)— Kntd. 
Pr.  Boat.  Soa  vi.  1637,  334— At  BNA.  1856,  318— 8el  PZa  1856,  303  (Panda).-** 
PZS.  1859, 364  (Xalaptf)— A  4  &  Ibis,  1859, 13  (Guatemala)— Hairy,  Pr.  Phila  Aead. 
1859, 106  (New  Mexico).— Heerm.  PRRR.  x.  1859,  X.—Goop.  d)  SuekL  NHWT.  WW, 
187— 7tyL  Ibis,  1860,  111  (Hondnrash-tifimdl.  J.  f.  a  1861,  326  (Cuba)— What 
Ohio  Agria  Bep.  for  1860,  1861,  364— Bam.  Smiths.  Bep.  for  1860, 1861,436— (taut  d 
Prent  Smiths.  Bep.  for  1861, 1863, 409— AlbrscM,  J.  f.  0. 1863, 908  (Jamaica).— Ymr.  Pr. 
Esa  Inst  lit  1863, 148.— Boardm.  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  ix.  1863, 136—  Hayd.  Tr.  Araer.  Pbik* 
Soa  xii.  1868, 168.— Blah.  Ibia,  1863,  65  (Britiah  America)— Jfavaa,  Pr.  Phila,  Asai 
1863,  394  (Jamaica).— Lord,  Pr.  Boy.  Art.  Inst.  It.  1864, 116  (British  Columbia) .-&L 
PZS  1864, 173  (City  of  Mexloo).- AUen,  Pr.  Esa  Inst  It.  1864, 66— Dm*.  Ibis,  1865, 419 
'Texas)— Oxford,  Tr.  Illinois  Agrio.  Soo.  t.  1865,  935  (habits)— Bd.  Bar.  AB.  1866, 
407.— Mellxvr.  Pr.  Esa  Inst  v.  1866,  en.— Later.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye  viU.  1866, 985.— Brans, 
Ibis,  1868,  481  (Vancouver).— Butch.  Pr. Phila.  Aead.  1868, 149  (Laredo, Tex). -Co**, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1868,  376— Oohm,  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xii  1868,  113  (South  Carottna).- 
8umieK  Mem.  Boat  Soo.  L 1869, 547  (Vera  Cms,  winter).— Coop.  Am.  Nat  lii.  1889,34, 
473— ZYtrno.  B.  E.  Pa  1869, 36;  Phila.  ed.  19— Coop.  B.  CaL  L  1870,  139— GiUrnaK,  As. 
Nat  iv.  1870,  693.— Oouet,  Key,  1873, 115, f.  56— Alien, BnlL  MCZ. iil.  1873, 178-a** 
Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xt.  1873,  994— Aifen,  Pr.  Boat,  8oc  xt.  1878, 198  (Colorado).— JfayitPr. 
Bost  Soa  x!t.  1873,  370— Oundl  J.  I  O.  1873,  438  (Cuba)— Ridgw.  BalLEsa  IdsLt. 
1873, 181  (Colorado).— Merr.  Ann.  Rep.  TJ.  S  GeoL  Sorv.  Terr,  for  1873,  1873,  714.— 
Ridgvf.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  x.  1674,  371.— Tripp*,  Pr.  Bost  Soo.  xt.  1873,335— KvrO.Tr. 
Cleveland  Acad.  1874,  377— Covet,  BNW.  1874,  93,  333— Fodt  Am.  Nat  TiiL  1674, 
971— AUm,  Pr.  Bost  Soo.  xvii.  1874,  54  (Yellowstone  River)—  Rtruh.  Rep.  On. 
Spec.  1874,  43  (TJtah)j  106  (Arlsona).— JEfatsa.  ListB.  Aria.  1875,  157— ffawa.  ZooL 
ExpL  W.  100  Morld.  1875. 339— B.  B.  <t  R.  NAB.  L  1874, 401,  pL  18, 1 8— Brow.  Pr.  Bost 
Soa  xvil.  1875, 440.— Lawr.  Ball.  Nat  Mas.  n.  4, 1876, 18  (Tehaantepee)— Gentry,  Life- 
Hist  1876, 805.— Mimot,  BNE.  1877, 137— Jfsrr.  Tr.  Conn.  Acad.  It.  1877, 33. 

Amphells  cedroram,  Gregg,  Pr.  Elmira  Acad.  187a 

Corns  cedroram,  Oabot,  Nanm.  ii.  Heft  iil.  1852, 65  (generic  name  slipped  with  "  AmptHs  M 
caealott). 

Ampells  amerlcana,  WiU  A  a  i.  1808, 107,  pL  7, 1  1— Bp.  Joarn.  Phila.  Aead.  It.  1694, 37. 

Bombycllla  amerlcana,  Lusht  " Preis-Ven. Mex.  V6g.  1830, 1";  J.  £  a  1863,56— 8*d 
Rieh.  FBA.  ii  1831,  WQ.—Kaup,  Thierr.  it.  pt  L  1836,  173— HartZ.  Nanm.  111828,58 
(Cuba  and  Guayaquil).— Roy,  Pr.  Phila.  Aead.  1853,  389— Kennie.  Tr.  Illinois  Agrio. 
Soa  i.  1855, 584— Jonas,  "Nat  inBerm.  1859, 89  "— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1864, 1865, 4» 

Bombydlla  earollnensts,  BrUt.  Orn.  ii.  1760,  337— Bteph.  Gen.  ZooL  x.  1817,  483.-^ 
Joarn.  Phila.  Aead.  It.  1834,  37— Bp.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ii.  1836,  50—  TFapJ.  Iais,  l©t 
538— Audi  OB  L  1831,397,  pL  43— Nutt,  Man.  i.  1833,  348.— Bp.  CGL.  1838,  9— Ast 
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Sep.  Oro.  Mam.  1830, 989— Awn*  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad,  vili  1830, 152.— Au&>  Syn.  1839, 
165— Aud.  BA.  iv.  1843,  169,  pL  946— 0ira«d,  BLL 1844, 163.-TJwmpM.  Vermont,  1853, 
74,  fig— 2fe»C.  Zoologist,  lx.  1851,  32T7  (Cambridgeshire,  England)— Aaad,  Pr.  Phlla. 
Acad.  1853, 397— Brew.  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  f  ▼.  1854, 385— ffJopr,  J.  f.  0. 1854, 175  (neat,  &c.)— 
Bmry,  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  1855, 313— Pratfen,  Tr.  Ulinoia  Agrio.  Soo.  i. 1855, 603— Pum. 
Pr,  Sea.  Inst.  L  1850,  813.— JToym.  Pr.  Phlla.  Aoad.  1856, 899.— Bry.  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  vL 
1857,  118  (Nora  Sootla).-  JFfllit,  Smltha.  Bep.  for  1858,  1859,  888  (Nova  Scotia)— 
Bland,  Smltha.  Bep.  for  1858, 1859, 887  (Bermudas).— Martini,  J.  1 0. 1859, 813  (same).— 
tffefc,  V5g.  I860, 80,  fig— Brew.  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  vii  I860, 307  (Cuba).— WUKoamf,  Am.  Nat 
tiL  1869, 384— TVfes*  Pr.  Eaa.  Inst  vi.  1871, 117. 

■oaAyeUla  earolinseaais,  WoOaf,  Bep.  Miss.  1854, 318. 

Amaalls  carollseatfts,  €htm\  &  Jam.  1847, 196— Bp.  CA.  i.  1850,  336— IT§wL  Zoologist  «• 
1852, 3506  (Cambridgeshire,  England). 

Csejuntototl,  Jfem. "  Hlsp.  55  ". 

OtoeaaXoMOll,  d'Amerlqiie,  happd,  SOa,  "iL66,pL65,£5". 

Chatterer,  Gala*  "  Car.  L 1754,  tf.pl- 4*". 

Chatterer  of  Carolina,  Echo. "  Glean.  1758, 66,  pL  348". 

Jetem  4e  to  Caroline,  Btf. «' Hist  Nat  CMa  111441".- Briw.  Om.it  1760, 337,  n.  64. 

Prlh  Chatterer,  Pmm.AZ.iL  1785, 346, n. 907. 

Jaaeur  da  ceflre,  TUUL 1L  oo— Z«  Jfoine.  Ola.  Canad.  1861, 919. 

ABorUunlscher  Seldenschwanx,  Kaup,  L  o. 

Cedar-bird,  Cedar  Waxwlng,  Carolina  Waxwlng,  Chcrry-Mri,  Author*. 

Hab.— North  America  at  large,  to  lat.  54°  N.  or  beyond ;  south  through 
Mexico  and  Central  America;  Bermudas,  Jamaica,  and  Cuba.  Breeds  in- 
differently in  its  North  American  range,  migrates  or  rather  wanders  irregu- 
larly according  to  supply  of  food,  and  winters  in  much  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  beyond.    Accidental  in  England. 

Ch.  sp. — **  9  Orisso  aJbo;  aMomine  flavicante ;  remigibus 
fiuco-cinereu,  innotatis. 

o*  9,  adult:  General  color  of  the  body  shading  from  dear  pure  ash  on 
the  upper  tail-coverts  and  rump  through  olivaceous-cinnamon  into  a  richer 
and  somewhat  purplish  cinnamon  on  the  fore  parts  and  head.  On  the  under 
parts,  the  color  shades  through  yellowish  on  the  belly  into  white  on  the 
under  tail-coverts.  There  is  no  demarcation  of  color  whatever  on  the  body, 
and  the  tin  ts  are  scarcely  susceptible  of  adequate  description.  Frontlet,  lores, 
and  stripe  through  the  eye  velvety-black ;  ohin  the  same,  soon  shading  into 
the  color  of  the  breast.  A  sharp  white  line  on  the  side  of  the  under  jaw, 
and  a  narrower  one  bordering  the  black  frontlet  and  lores ;  lower  eyelid 
white.  Quills  of  the  wings  slate-gray,  blackening  at  the  ends,  paler  along 
the  edges  of  the  inner  webs ;  without  white  or  yellow  markings ;  inner 
quills  tipped  with  red  horny  appendages.  Tail-feathers  like  the  primaries, 
but  tipped  with  yellow,  and  sometimes  also  showing  red  horny  appendages. 
Bill  plumbeous-black,  sometimes  paler  at  base  below ;  feet  black.  Length, 
6  or  7  inches ;  extent,  llf-12 ;  wing,  3*-3f ;  tail,  2±. 

There  is  comparatively  very  little  difference  in  the  body-coloration.  In 
very  high  condition,  there  is  sometimes  just  a  trace  of  whitish  tipping  on 
some  of  the  primary  quills. 

Young:  Brownish-gray,  with  a  slight  olive  shade;  paler  below,  and  whit- 
ening or  becoming  slightly  yellowish  on  the  belly;  everywhere  streaked  with 
dingy  whitish;  the  markings  most  evident  on  the  breast  and  sides.  Wings 
and  tail  as  in  the  adnlts,  but  usually  lacking  the  red  appendages.    The  vel- 
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vety-black  and  white  on  the  bead  Imperfectly  defined.  Bill  pale  at  baw 
below;  feet  plarabeoas.  A  specimen  described  by  Brewster  u  a  female  in 
the  "first  plumsgo"  had  two  small  wax  tips;  the  tail  narrowly  tipped  with 
fellow;  a  doll  black  loral  line  from  nostril  to  eye,  including  anterior  half 
of  both  eyelids;  entiro  nnder  parte  "  brownish- b  off",  palest  about  anal  le- 
gion, deepest  on  throat  and  chin  ;  breast  and  sides  thickly  streaked  with 
cinnamon  brown ;  upper  parte  duller  than  In  the  ad  alt,  with  obscure  "duskj- 
bnft";  " romp  grayish-brown  with  a  tinge  of  olive". 

Specimens  apparently  mature  and  full- feathered  frequently  lack  lbs  seal- 
ing-wax tips.  These  are  normally  confined  to  the  secondaries,  bat  occasion- 
ally appear  on  one  or  several  primaries,  and  mora  or  fewer  or  all  of  the 
reotrices;  a  case  la  recorded  in  which  an  nnder  tail -co  vert  was  similarly 
embellished-  Both  sexes  possess  those  ornaments,  but  as  a  role  they  are 
beat  developed  In  the  male.  The  normal  period  of  their  appearance  is  not 
known — It  is  probably  not  constant ;  birds  In  the  earliest  known  plumage  ' 
may  possess  one  or  more.  They  are  possibly  deciduous,  Independently  of 
moult  of  the  feather.  Their  nse  is  unknown,  bat  snrmised  by  some  to  pre- 
vent fraying  of  the  feathers,  though  other  feathers  not  tbns  protected  do 
not  fray  more  than  usual. 

The  sexes  are  not  obviously  different.  There  is  comparatively  little  vari- 
ation In  the  body-coloration,  chiefly  In  the  shade  of  yellow  on  the  belly. 
The  yellow  tail-band  may  be  reduced  to  a  mere  trace.  Sometimes  more  or 
fewer  primaries  are  tipped  with  white,  and  these  may  acquire  a  touch  of 
yellow,  indicating  approach  to  the  normal  condition  of  A.  garrut-u.  In  a 
ease  mentioned  by  Mr.  William  Brewster,  all  the  primaries  excepting  the 
first  three  were  broadly  tipped  with  white,  and  In  the  centre  of  each  white 
spot  appeared  a  smaller  yellow  one. 

AT  any  time  of  tbe  year,  in  almost  any  part  of  the  country, 
one  may  hear  some  curious  wheezing,  lisping  notes,  and, 
r  on  looking  about  him,  may  see 
a  dozen  or  a  hundred  little  birds 
in  sight,  flying  in  an  easy,  rather 
undulating  course,  to  alight  in  a 
compact  body  on  the  nearest  tree, 
where  they  remain  silent  and 
motionless  for  a  few  moments, 
drawn  up  to  their  full  heights, 
displaying  their  long  top-knots; 
then  tbey  begin  to  move  aboat 
and  feed,  unless  some  alarm  sends 
them  off  to  another  tree.  When 
the  cedar  ripens    its  glancoos- 

Flo.  50—  The  Cherry-bird,  nstnnl  nlM.   ..  .  .,  ,._, 

bine  berries,  these  same  birds 
are  sure  to  be  fonnd  there,  gorging  themselves  on  this  fruit 
till  they  are  literally  choke-full— tbe  last  few  berries  sticking 
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in  their  capacious  throats  for  want  of  room  below.    These 
gourmands  grow  extremely  fat  at  times ;  they  are  commonly 
called  Cedar-birds,  and  their  flesh  is  accounted  a  delicacy. 
They  are  also  named  Cherry-birds,  from  their  fondness  for 
cherries ;  and  might  with  eqnal  propriety  be  known  as  Gum- 
birds,  or  Huckleberry-birds,  or  by  any  other  set  of  names 
indicating  that  they  feed  on  a  great  variety  of  edible  small- 
fruits.     Naturally,  the  horticulturists  dislike    to  see  these 
silky-feathered  fruiterers  come  trooping  as  "  thick  as  thieves  *, 
and  kill  so  many  that  in  some  sections  their  numbers  become 
noticeably  reduced.     But  we  should  always  remember  that 
at  certain  seasons  these  indolent,  easy-going  gormandizers 
display  more  agility  and  address  in  bug-catching  than  might 
be  expected  from  them,  destroying  vast  numbers  of  noxious 
insects.     Let   the  irate  gardener  remember   this  when  he 
goes  for  his  gun ;  and  let  us  all  hope  that  people  will  learn, 
in  the  course  of  time,  that  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
birds,  even  of  such  noted  thieves  as  Crows  and  Blackbirds, 
necessarily  turns  a  well-poised  balance  in  favor  of  insect-pests 
and  by  so  much  against  the  true  interests  of  agriculture. 

Like  most  well-fed  persons,  our  satiny  Waxwings  offset  their 
gluttony  and  indolence  with  some  nice,  amiable  traits.  They 
are  tender-hearted,  affectionate  birds,  fond  of  each  other,  and 
qaite  capable  of  showing  a  degree  of  heroism  in  their  devo- 
tion to  one  of  their  number  who  may  be  in  difficulty.  They 
make  pleasant  cage- birds,  sleek  and  jaunty  in  their  general 
bearing,  with  a  certain  nonchalance,  which,  however,  it  would 
be  indiscreet  in  a  fly  to  presume  on  so  far  as  to  euter  their 
cage.  They  are  either  very  innocent  or  unsuspicious  birds,  for 
they  suffer  themselves  to  be  killed  or  captured  when  a  little 
wit  would  have  saved  them.  Their  habitual  indifference  ex- 
tends even  to  their  courtships  and  housekeeping ;  they  make 
cool  love,  seem  in  no  hurry  about  it,  and  not  much  concerned 
for  its  consequences.  You  may  see  them  lounging  about  in 
flocks  all  through  the  summer ;  they  scarcely  nest  until  the 
season  is  half  over,  and  sometimes  postpone  their  domestic 
affairs  until  the  fall.  The  migration  is  another  irregular  and 
desultory  matter  with  them ;  they  are  not  reliable  passengers, 
for,  as  if  rivalling  their  larger  cousins,  these  lesser  Bohemians 
roam  at  their  convenience  over  the  country,  whenever  food  is 
plenty  and  accessible.  They  retire  from  more  northerly  and 
uninviting  regions  in  the  fall,  but  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
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some  of  them  may  be  found  at  any  time  of  the  year,  while 
others  are  off  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  or  the  West  Indies. 
In  the  Colorado  region,  as  in  the  West  at  large,  there  are  com- 
paratively fewer  Cedar-birds  than  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
United  States,  doubtless  because  fruit  is,  on  the  whole,  less 
abundant,  and  not  on  account  of  any  geographical  considera- 
tions. 

So  they  lead  their  idle,  uneventful  lives — these  dibonnairt 
birds,  sociable  but  not  domestic,  even  a  trifle  dissipated,  good- 
natured  enough  to  a  friend  in  a  scrape,  very  reliable  diners- 
out,  and  fond  of  showing  off  their  dressy  top-knots,  on  which 
so  much  of  their  mind  is  fixed. 

Genus  PHJEHOPEPLA  Sclater 

PhftlnoptpU,  &*  PZa  1858, 543.    (Special  paper:  Note  on  the  Qfaiun  OicUoptit  of  Cabente. 

<  PZ3.  xxvi  1858,  pp.  541-543.) 
PkfeOOpeplA,  Ooust,  IbU,  1865, 163.— Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1806, 415. 
FtllofoijB  p.,  Olchlftftls  p.,  toptunu  p.  of  Some. 

Chars. — Bill  somewhat  as  in  Ampelis,  but  slenderer  for  its 
length ;  nostrils  naked,  scaled ;  antira  bristly,  reaching  to 
nostrils ;  a  few  short  rictal  bristles.  Tarsus  scutellate  anteri- 
orly, and  slightly  subdivided  on  sides  below.  Hind  toe  very 
short;  middle  toe  and  cltfw  about  as  long  as  tarsus;  lateral 
toes  a  little  unequal,  outer  the  longer,  reaching  a  little  beyoud 
base  of  middle  claw,  its  basal  joint  adherent  to  middle ;  inner 
lateral  toe  nearly  free  to  the  base ;  claws  all  much  carved. 
Wings  not  longer  than  tail,  rounded,  of  ten  primaries,  the  1st 
spurious,  though  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  2d,  which 
about  equals  the  length  of  the  secondaries;  point  of  wing 
formed  by  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  quills.  Tail  long  and  fan- 
shaped,  not  emarginate,  of  broad  plane  feathers  widening  to 
their  obtuse  ends.  Head  with  a  long,  thin,  occipital  crest 
Sexes  dissimilar :  &  glossy  black,  with  large  white  wing-patch; 
9  dull-colored,  young  not  spotted  or  streaked. 

A  notable  genus,  established  upon  the  Ptilogonys  nitons  of 
Swainson,  our  only  representative  of  a  group  which  inclodes 
true  Ptilogonys,  though  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  species 
of  Myiadestes,  which  have  often  been  called  "  Ptilogonys  *• 
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Crested    Shining-black    White-winged 

Flysnapper 

Pbsenop«pla  nitons 

Ptllogonys  nitons,  8%o.  "  Anim.  in  Menag.  in  Lardner's  Cab.  Cyclop.  Birds,  pt  ill.  1838, 
385"  (arig.  deser. ;  some  say  1837).— Bp.  CA.  L  1850, 335  (synon.  and  diagn.).— Heerm. 
Journ.  Phila.  Acad,  it  1853,  98ft  (California;  note  of  habits).— Ohm.  IUnst  1854, 169, 
pi.  29  (general  history).— Henry,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1855,  308  (New  Mexico).— Heerm. 
PRRB.  x.  1850, 38  (California). 

CMlepsn  Bltems,  Bd.  BNA.  1858, 390  (synonymy  and  description). 

Phainopepla  aliens,  Sd.  PZS.  1858, 543  (typo  of  genus).— Bd.  BNA.  1858, 933  (description).— 
Bd.  U.  SL  Mex.  R  Sarv.  iL  pt  ii.  1859,  Birds,  11  (Arizona,  etc.).— Kenn.  PRRR.  x.  1850, 
85  (New  Mexico  or  Arisona).— £&  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1859,  303  (Cape  St.  Lues*).— 
XstU.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1859, 191  (California).— Henry,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1859, 106  (New 
Mexico).— Bd.  Ives's  Bep.  Cola  R.  1861,  pt  v.  5.—8cL  Cat  AR  1863, 47  (synonymy).— 
8cL  PZS.  1864,  173  (City  of  Mexico).— Dren.  Ibis,  1865,  480  (Eagle  Pass,  Texas).— 
Coop.  Am.  Nat  liL  1809, 34, 185  (Cajon  Pass,  Cal). -Coop.  R  CaL  i.  1670, 131  (general 
account).— Farrow,  Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874, 34  (Nevada,  Bitehof). 

Pfejnopepla  aliens,  Coue*,  Ibis,  1865,  163  (Arizona).— Oouw,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1866,  71 
(Arisona).— Oottes,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1868,  83  (Arizona).— Bd.  Rev.  AR  1866, 416,  flg* 
(critical).— Greet,  Key,  1879,  116  (description).— Goust,  BNW.  1874,  95  (note  on  tho 
song).— Couet,  Am.  Nat  viiL  1874,  543  (correction  of  Brewer's  error— see  infrd).— 
Chop.  Am.  Nat  viiL  1874,  17  (Coyamaoa  Mountains).— B.  B.SR.  NAR  L  1874,  405, 
flga.  pL  18,  £  3,  4  (general  history);  iii.  1874, 507  (nest  and  eggs).—  Hensh.  Rep.  Orn. 
Specs.  1874, 106  (Arizona)  —HtTisK  List  R  Ariz.  1875, 157  (same).— Hensh,  ZooL  ExpL 
W.  100  Merid.  1875,  329  (habits).— Ridgvf.  Rep.  Sarv.  40th  Par.  1877,  447  (Nevada; 
habits). 

HypoUiymis  aliens, "  W-" 

LcptUTUS  galeatns,  Lets.  "CompL  Buffon,  1838,  — ;  Rev.  ZooL  1849, 4". 

"  Mylaacstes  townsendt ",  Brew.  Pr.  Best  Boo.  xvi.  1873  (pub.  1874),  109  (error;  nest  and 
eggs  ot  Phcenopepla  nitens  described  as  those  of  if.  totonaendi). 

Black  Ply-catcher,  Black  Ptllogonys,  Shining-crested  Flycatcher,  Shining  Ptllogonys, 
AUq.  loois  passim  supra  eltatis. 

Hab. — Mexico ;  Lower  California ;  southern  portions  of  the  Middle  and 
Western  Provinces  of  the  United  States  (Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
Southern  California,  Southern  Nevada,  and  probably  portions  of  Utah  and 
Colorado). 

Ch.  SP. — Cristate.  <?  Chalybeo>atra,  remigibus  spatio  magno 
albo.  9  griseofusca,  infrb  dilutior  speculo  atari  obsolete,  alis 
cauddque  nigricantibus,  albido  limbatis. 

£ ,  adnlt :  Entirely  rich  Instrons  black,  with  steel-bine  or  greenish  reflec- 
tions. Primaries  with  a  large  white  space  on  the  inner  webs.  Bill  and  feet 
black.  Length  abont  7*  inches;  " extent,  llT";  wing,  31-3};  tail,  3f-4i; 
bill,  f-i ;  tarsus,  f-f  »  middle  toe  and  olaw,  f-f . 

9 ,  adnlt :  Crested,  like  the  male.  Entirely  brownish-gray,  paler  beneath, 
the  witigs  and  tail  blackish,  the  white  on  the  inner  webs  of  the  primaries 
much  reduced  or  extinguished,  and  in  its  stead  muoh  whitish  edging  of  the 
q  a  ills  and  coverts,  tail-feathers,  and  crissnm. 

Young,  $  :  Like  the  9  ;  and  during  the  progress  to  maturity  every  grada- 
tion between  the  characters  of  the  two  sexes  is  observed.  Sometimes  nearly 
all  the  feathers  are  skirted  with  white. 
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WHILE  roaming  about  in  Arizona,  sometimes  hunting  for 
birds  and  sometimes  for  Indians,  I  used  at  intervals 
to  see  a  bird  that  I  did  not  then  know,  and  that  I  came  to 
regard  at  last  as  great  "  medicine",  so  persistently  did  it  elude 
me — now  I  coald  not  get  a  shot  at  the  shy  thing— now  a  fair  shot 
offered,  bat  we  had  orders  not  to  shoot  for  fear  of  discovery. 
It  was  a  beautiful  jet-black  creature,  showing  a  pair  of  white 
disks,  one  on  each  side,  when  it  flew j  generally  seen  amidst 
dense  chaparral,  dashing  about  with  a  nervous  yet  lightsome 
flight,  reminding  one  of  the  action  of  a  Mockingbird ;  now  for 
a  moment  balancing  with  expanding  wings  and  tail  on  some 
prominent  spray,  then  darting  into  the  air  to  secure  a  passing 
insect,  or  harrying  oat  of  sight  in  the  safe  recesses  of  the  covert 
A  rather  harsh  and  querulous  note,  which  I  learned  to  asso- 
ciate with  this  wild  and  restless  bird,  was  sometimes  heard; 
and  once  I  listened  to  a  superb  piece  of  music  which  I  am  per- 
fectly sure  came  from  this  mysterious  stranger.  It  was  growing 
dusk :  the  scene,  the  camp  of  a  scouting-party  returning  from 
unsuccessful  pursuit  of  some  Indians,  who  had  raided  and 
run  off  oar  beef,  and  men  busy  gathering  for  burial  the  charred 
and  dismembered  body  of  a  comrade,  who  had  been  killed  and 
burned  a  few  days  before  on  that  very  spot,  where  the  wolves 
had  afterward  fought  for  the  remains.  The  bird  of  omen,  for 
good  or  bad,  appeared  in  sombre  cerements,  and  sang  soch  a 
requiem  as  touched  every  heart;  the  camp  grew  more  quiet  than 
usual,  and  we  went  to  bed  early. 

This  was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  or  heard  this  remarkable 
bird,  which  was  a  rather  uncommon  summer  resident  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Fort  Whipple,  though  abundant  a  little 
lower  down  and  farther  south.  I  noticed  its  preference  for 
rather  open  country,  and  observed  some  of  its  traits,  as  just 
said,  but  learned  little  to  the  point  respecting  its  habits.  It 
was  originally  described  from  Mexico  by  the  noted  quinarian, 
William  Swainson,  whose  whimsical  theories  of  classification 
should  not  blind  as  to  the  value  of  his  actual  contributions 
to  ornithology — whose  visions,  indeed,  have  represented  many 
curious  analogies  that  birds  afford ;  and  appears  to  have  been 
first  added  to  the  fauna  of  the  United  States  by  Ool.  George  A. 
McOall,  while  travelling  from  Vallecita  to  El  Uhino  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  coarse  of  a  mountain  brook,  whose  clear  waters 
were  shaded  at  intervals  with  gnarled  and  scrubby  oaks,  this  dis- 
tinguished officer  observed  a  dozen  of  the  dark-hoed  birds  pitch* 
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ing  about  the  topmost  branches  in  active  pursuit  of  their  insect 
prey— light  and  graceful  on  the  wing,  though  less  swift  and 
decided  in  their  motions  than  true  Flycatchers,  rising  high  in 
the  air,  then  gliding  swiftly  back  to  their  perches,  while  the 
bright  white  wing-spot  gleamed  in  the  sunshine  in  contrast 
with  the  black  body-color.  On  his  closer  approach,  these  slen- 
der-bodied birds  became  alarmed,  ceased  their  aerial  evolutions, 
and  winged  their  way  to  the  hillside,  to  resume  their  sport 
among  the  scrawny  bushes  that  struggled  for  foot-hold  with 
the  deeply-rooted  rocks.  But  he  followed  the  wayward  fugi- 
tives, now  thoroughly  on  the  qui  vive,  and  at  length,  after  dis- 
mounting and  clambering  over  the  rocks,  secured  his  trophies. 
This  was  in  1852.  The  year  previous,  however,  Dr.  A.  L. 
Heermann*  had  secured  both  adult  and  young  bird  on  the 
Cosamnes  Biver  in  California,  and  he  subsequently  found  the 
species  again  in  the  Colorado  Desert,  near  the  Little  Lagoon, 
where  an  individual  "  was  perched  on  a  Mesquite  tree,  jerking 
its  tail  almost  incessantly,  as  do  various  other  species  of  Fly- 
catchers, and  dashing  occasionally  in  irregular  curves  and 
angles  high  into  the  air  in  pursuit  of  insects".  On  nearing  the 
Colorado  Biver,  the  same  gentleman  saw  gatherings  of  twenty 
or  thirty  of  these  birds,  many  of  which  would  be  on  the  wing  at 
once,  making  a  pretty  spectacle. 

I  derive  these  items,  much  abridged,  from  Mr.  Oassin's  beau- 
tiful book,  which  made  the  bird  well  known  to  American  orni- 
thologists by  the  faithful  colored  portraits  of  both  sexes  it 
contains,  and  these  excellent  fragments  of  biography.  The 
carious  creature,  for  which  we  have  no  very  apt  English  name, 
is  evidently  a  well-marked  character,  so  similarly  are  different 
observers  impressed  at  first  sight.  See  what  a  later  writer,  Mr. 
fiidgway,  says,  and  how  he  reproduces  a  picture  that  we  now 
recognize  at  a  glance  :— 

"  On  several  occasions  we  heard,  among  the  cedar  and  pifion 
woods  of  the  desert  ranges  in  Western  Nevada,  a  note  so  similar 
to  the  prolonged,  querulous,  rattling  call  of  Nuttall's  Wood- 
pecker (Picu*  nuttalli),  that  we  entered  the  fact  among  our 
notes  as  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  that  species  eastward  of 
the  Sierra.  We  could  never  see  the  author  of  these  notes,  how- 
ever, until,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1868,  when  exploring  the  Soda 
Lakes  of  the  Carson  Desert,  we  heard  near  by,  in  a  ravine  of 

•The  substance  of  Dr.  Heermann's  account  is  inserted  by  Dr.  Brewer  in  his 
"History",  bnt  wrongly  accredited  to  Dr.  T.  C. Henry. 
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that  remarkable  locality,  the  same  familiar  call  and  immedi- 
ately started  in  search  of  the  bird  which  produced  it  It  was 
soon  discovered,  perched  on  the  summit  of  a  large  grease- wood 
bash,  but  at  oar  approach  immediately  took  wing,  and,  notwith- 
standing every  artifice  and  caution  on  our  part,  kept  oat  of 
gunshot  range,  although  enticing  us  on  by  frequent  halts,  dur- 
ing which  it  perched  on  the  topmost  branch  of  the  most  promi- 
nent bushes.  At  each  flight  the  peculiar  rattling  call  referred  to 
was  uttered,  so  that  the  bird  so  long  sought  was  at  last  before 
us.  We  were  greatly  surprised,  however,  to  find  that  it  was 
not  the  species  we  had  supposed,  but  one  we  had  never  seen 
before." 

This  region,  in  Western  Nevada,  may  be  about  the  northern 
limit  of  dispersion  o  this  geographically  restricted  species,  the 
true  home  of  the  romantic  nitons  being  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  Colorado  Valley.  It  was  secured  by  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Bischoff  in  Southern  Nevada.  We  have  accounts  of  its  pres- 
ence in  various  parts  of  California,  and  my  knowledge  of  these 
faunal  areas  leads  me  to  infer  the  presence  of  the  bird  in 
corresponding  latitudes  in  Utah  and  Colorado,  where  advices 
are  still  lacking.  The  species  is  undoubtedly  migratory  from 
the  northerly  and  more  elevated  localities,  where  it  resides  in 
Bummer,  as  it  certainly  is  from  such  a  southern,  though  still 
elevated,  spot  as  Fort  Whipple.  Yet,  as  I  ventured  to  say  in 
1866,  it  is  doubtless  a  permanent  resident  in  the  southern  por- 
tions of  Arizona,  and  is  consequently  found  over  the  Mexican 
border  in  winter.  Dr.  Heermann  had  already  seen  it  at  Fort 
Yuma  late  in  November,  and  Eennerly  in  February  and  March 
at  various  points  along  his  westward  journey  to  the  Great 
Colorado ;  and  Henshaw  latterly,  in  1874,  found  it  in  Arizona 
under  circumstances  warranting  the  belief  that  it  is  resident 
over  a  considerable  area  in  this  Territory.  For  New  Mexico,  we 
have  the  observations  of  Dr.  T.  0.  Henry,  as  well  as  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy's. For  California,  Dr.  Cooper's  memoranda  form  an  inter- 
esting supplement  to  Heermann's  original  entries.  According 
to  these,  the  shining  birds  are  numerous  on  the  Colorado, 
especially  in  winter,  and  are  to  be  found  along  the  Mojave 
River  in  December.  Many  leave  the  immediate  valley  of  tbe 
river  in  April,  in  which  month  the  late  Captain  Feilncr  foand 
the  bird  at  Fort  Crook,  California.  Dr.  Cooper,  like  the  rest, 
attests  the  wildness  of  the  bird,  its  trick  of  jutting  the  tail  and 
erecting  the  crest,  like  a  Flycatcher,  the  pains  a  wounded  one 
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takes  to  conceal  itself,  and  adds  some  other  particulars,  to 
which  I  shall  presently  refer  again.  I  remark  here,  however, 
that  he  alone,  besides  myself,  credits  the  bird  with  musical 
ability,  speaking  of  its  "  sweet  notes  ",  as  indicating  its  Oscine 
rather  than  Clamatorial  affinities.  How  does  it  happen,  by  the 
way,  that  so  many  persons  who  speak  of  this  illusive  bird  have 
nothing  to  say  of  its  songf 

Having  seen  this  much  of  a  remarkable  bird,  let  ns  com- 
plete its  natural  history.    We  have  yet  to  learn  of  two  impor- 
tant matters— what  the  pretty  creature  lives  upon  and  how  it 
nests.    Thus  far,  we  have  only  seen  it  in  the  rdle  of  an  expert 
and  successful  insect-hunter j  but,  though  insects  form  much 
of  its  food,  it  seems  that  berries  form  still  more.    We  might 
expect,  if  its  assigned  relationships  be  the  true  ones,  to  dis 
cover  a  berry-eater  in  this  relative  of  asthmatic  Ampelis.    I  do 
not  know  whom  to  credit  with  the  discovery,  but  we  have 
known  for  years  that  nitens  is  fond  of  various  berries,  like  a 
Cedar-bird  for  instance,  especially  the  fruit  of  the  mistletoe, 
which  grows  in  abundance  in  the  regions  where  the  birds  live. 
Thus  Dr.  Cooper  says : — "  They  prefer  the  vicinity  of  the  trees 
on  which  the  mistletoe  grows,  as  its  berries  form  much  of  their 
food  during  the  whole  year,  ..."    So  also  Henshaw,  no  less 
explicitly,  and  with  more  detail: — " Large  numbers  of  this 
species  were  found,  on  several  occasions,  in  the  canon  back  of 
Gamp  Apache,  Ariz.    As  they  were  noticed  nowhere  else  in 
this  vicinity,  I  judged  that  the  abundance  of  mistletoe  ber- 
ries here  served  as  an  attraction.    These  they  were  greedily 
feeding  upon.    ...   At  Oamp  Bowie,  Ariz.,  large  numbers 
were  found  gathered  together  in  the  canon,  attracted  thither 
by  the  abundance  of  the  berries  of  the  Prunua  demusa  and 
Vitis  incisa.    Of  these,  the  birds  seemed  very  fond,  and  they 
appeared  to  constitute  their  sole  food ;  though  the  period  during 
which  their  feast  lasts  must  be  necessarily  short,  as  each  bush 
was  fairly  beset  by  scores  of  these  birds,  who  seemed  to  have 
entered  into  a  rivalry  with  the  Mockingbirds  to  see  which 
could  bear  away  most  of  the  ripe  juicy  fruit.9    Specimens  pro- 
cured by  Mr.  H.  B.  Dresser  at  Eagle  Pass,  Texas,  had  the 
stomach  filled  with  the  berries  of  a  species  of  mistletoe  that 
grows  abundantly  on  the  mezquites ;  and  Captain  Bendire  wit* 
nesses  that  these  birds  "  are  always  found  about  the  mistletoe, 
on  the  berries  of  which  they  feed  almost  exclusively" — a  rather 
strong  statement  indeed,  but  no  doubt  substantially  correct. 
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The  nidification  of  nitens  has  occasioned  much  uncertainty 
and  confusion;  thus,  Dr.  Brewer  has  described  the  nest  and  eggs 
as  those  of  Myiadestes  totcnsmdi.*  The  earliest  allusion  to  the 
nest  of  Phcenopepla  I  have  seen  is  that  made  by  Cooper,  who 
states  that  he  found  a  nest  near  Fort  Mojaveon  the  25th  of  April, 

*  When  I  prepared  my  accoQDt  of  this  bird  for  earlier  pages  of  (be 
present  work,  12  6heets  of  which,  up  to  p.  192,  were  printed  in  1876, 
the  eggs  were  still  unknown.  The  requisite  information  has  since  been 
famished  by  Mr.  Wilbur  F.  Lamb,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  whose  interesting 
narrative  I  will  here  transcribe  entire  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  NattsH 
Ornithological  Club,  vol.  ii.  no.  3,  July,  1877,  p.  77. 

"  Nkbt  and  Eggs  of  Townbbni/s  Flycatcher.— In  July,  1876,  while 
rambling  with  my  brother  over  the  mountains  of  Summit  County,  Colorado, 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  find,  at  an  altitude  of  about  ten  thousand  feet,  the 
nest  of  Townsend's  Flycatcher  (Myiadesies  towntcndi),  and  as  no  description  of 
its  eggs  has  yet  appeared,  perhaps  the  following  may  not  be  uninteresting: 
The  nest  was  very  loosely,  and,  externally,  shabbily  built  of  long  dry  grasses, 
straggling  two  feet  or  more  below  it.  It  was  placed  on  the  upper  bank  of  s 
miner's  ditch  (running  from  the  Bear  River,  above  Breokenridge,  to  the  Gold 
Run  and  Buffalo  Flat  diggings),  and  was  partly  concealed  by  overhanging 
roots ;  yet  it  was  rendered  so  conspicuous  by  the  loose  swaying  material  of 
which  it  was  composed,  as  well  as  by  that  which  had  become  attached  to 
the  overhanging  roots  during  its  construction,  as  to  attract  the  eye  of  an 
experienced  collector  when  yet  some  rods  away.  On  nearing  the  nest  the 
bird  immediately  took  flight,  and  alighted  on  the  topmost  branch  of  the 
nearest  pine.  Resting  uneasily  here  for  half  a  minute,  it  then,  in  short,  uncer- 
tain flights,  worked  its  way  down  the  mountain  side  and  out  of  sight.  With- 
drawing to  a  convenient  cover,  we  had  only  to  wait  a  few  moments  for  the 
bird  to  return,  perch  herself  on  a  branch  a  few  feet  from  the  nest,  peer 
anxiously  into  it,  and  then  quickly  resume  her  task  of  incubation.  Moving 
cautiously  along  the  bank  above  the  ditch,  we  tried  to  capture  the  bird  by 
placing  a  hat  over  the  nest,  but,  miscalculating  its  location  by  a  few  inches, 
the  bird  elnded  the  stroke  and  made  good  her  escape,  as  she  did  also  on  oar 
second  attempt  to  capture  her.  Again  retreating  to  cover,  we  waited  for 
half  an  hour  for  the  bird  to  return,  when  suddenly  we  espied  it  flying  from 
branch  to  branch,  displaying  by  its  restless  motions  more  anxiety  and  sus- 
picion than  before,  yet  constantly  working  nearer  its  home,  which  it  soon 
reached  and  settled  quietly  again  to  business.  After  the  last  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  catch  the  bird,  a  stick  was  platted  on  the  bank  directly  over  the 
nest,  to  mark  its  exact  locality,  and  this  time  moving  with  less  haste  and 
more  caution,  we  gained  the  desired  position,  lay  down  on  the  bank,  and 
taking  a  hat  in  each  hand  quiokly  covered  the  opening  and  secured  the 
unfortunate  bird,  and  also  the  opportunity  of  giving  to  ornithologists  an 
autbentio  account  of  the  number,  sire,  and  coloration  of  the  eggs.  The  nest 
contained  four  eggs,  very  closely  resembling  those  of  the  Shrikes.  The 
ground  color  is  dull  white  or  bluish,  thickly  blotched  or  freckled  with  red- 
dish-brown. The  measurements  of  the  three  specimens  preserved  are  1.01  by 
.66,  .94  by  .68,  and  .88  by  .66.  Incubation  had  been  going  on  for  about  tea 
days,  and  unfortunately  one  egg  was  destroyed  in  cleaning." 
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which  was  built  on  a  raczquite  branch  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground.  He  gives  no  further  particulars.  Dr.  Brewer  describes 
this  find  in  detail,  and  gives  an  acconnt  of  the  two  eggs  it  con- 
tained in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  History  of  North  American 
Birds",  page  407.  About  the  time  that  this  notice  appeared, 
Dr.  Brewer  described  in  the  Boston  Natural  History  Society's 
Proceedings,  a  nest  and  contents  received  from  Captain  Ben- 
dire,  but  unluckily  called  its  owner  "Myia&estes  townsendi", 
instead  of  Phcenopepla  nitens.  As  we  now  know  the  nest  and 
eggs  of  Myiadestes,  there  is  no  question  about  the  blunder. 
Recurring  to  the  subject  for  the  third  time,  in  the  Appendix 
(vol.  iii,  p.  507)  of  the  **  History",  Dr.  Brewer  redescribed  Ben- 
dire's  material,  though  in  somewhat  discrepant  terms. 

Passing  by  the  notice  of  Dr.  Cooper's  nest  as  not  free  from 
suspicion,  though  most  probably  authentic,  I  present  the  other 
two,  both  based  upon  the  Bendire  material.   Says  Dr.  Brewer: — 

"  The  nest  was  found  May  12tb,  1872,  built  in  a  low  tree.  It 
was  a  shallow,  nearly  fiat  structure,  and  contained  two  eggs. 
These  eggs  are  of  very  peculiar  and  well-marked  characteristics, 
resembling  no  other  egg  that  I  can  now  call  to  mind.  They  are 
of  an  oblong  oval  shape,  tapering  slightly  towards  one  end,  and 
measure,  one  .90  of  an  inch  in  length  by  .62  in  breadth,  the 
other  .90  by  .70  of  an  inch.  Their  ground  color  is  a  dull  white, 
slightly  tinged  with  green,  and  strongly  marked  over  the  entire 
egg  with  small,  but  distinct  spots  of  a  dark  purplish  brown,  so 
dark  ps  to  be  only  distinguishable  from  black  in  a  strong  light. 
Interspersed  with  these  markings  are  other  fine  dottings,  less 
distinct  and  of  a  lighter  shade,  and  of  a  dark  slate  color,  with 
a  slight  reflection  of  lilac.  The  nest  and  eggs  closely  correspond 
with  a  nest  and  contents,  taken  by  Dr.  Cooper." — (From  Proc. 
Boat  Soc.  xvi.  109.) 

"  The  nest  is  saddled  on  a  horizontal  branch,  generally  of  a 
mezquite-tree.  It  is  a  shallow  structure, about  4  inches  across; 
its  diameter  is  2£  inches,  depth  J  an  inch.  It  is  composed  of 
fine  sticks,  fibres  of  plants,  and  lined  with  a  little  Cottonwood 
down  and  a  stray  feather.  The  first  nest  was  found  May  16. 
This  was  principally  lined  with  the  shells  of  empty  cocoons. 
The  number  of  eggs  was  two.  Though  he  [Captain  Bendire] 
found  more  than  a  dozen  nests  with  eggs  and  young,  he  never 
found  more  than  two  in  a  nest.  Their  ground  color  varies  from 
a  greenish-white  to  a  lavender  and  a  grayish-white-,  spotted 
31  B  o 
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all  over  with  different  shades  of  brown.  The  spots  are  alt  small, 
nod  most  abundant  about  the  larger  end,  and  vary  greatly  in 
tbeir  distributions.  In  size  they  [i.  e.  the  eggs,  not  the  opotij 
range  from  .97  of  an  inch  to  .84  in  length,  and  in  breadth  from 
.66  to  .60."— (From  Hist  NAB.  iii.  007.) 


CHAPTER  XVL— GREENLETS 


Fam.  vireonid m 

Char. — Small  dentirostral  Osoines,  related  to  the  Shrikes, 
with  ten  primaries  and  extensively  coherent  digits.  Bill  shorter 
than  head,  moderately  or  very  stoat,  compressed,  distinctly 
notched  and  hooked  at  tip.  Rictus  with  conspicuous  bristles. 
Nostrils  exposed,  overhung  with  a  scale ;  the  short,  bristly  and 
erect  frontal  feathers  reaching  to  the  nasal  fossa.  Wing  of 
variable  shape,  of  ten  primaries,  the  1st  short  and  spurious, 
one-half  or  less  the  length  of  the  2d,  in  one  small  gronp  rudi- 
mentary, displaced,  and  apparently  wanting.  Tail  rather  shot  t, 
nearly  eveu,  of  narrow  feathers.  Tarsi  Osciue,  the  lateral 
laminae  being  entire  except  at  base  below,  the  anterior  aspect 
scutellate;  not  shorter  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  Toes 
soldered  at  base  for  the  whole  length  of  the  basal  phalanx  of 
tbe  middle  digit,  which  is  united,  with  the  basal  joint  of  the 
inner  digit  and  basal  and  next  joint  of  the  outer  one ;  these 
coherent  phalanges  very  short.  Size  small ;  coloration  simple, 
oftenest  greenish ;  young  not  spotted  or  streaked. 

"In  the  adhesion  of  the  toes  at  their  bases  there  is  some 
resemblance  to  the  Troglodytidce,  bat  their  structure  is  different 
In  the  latter  family  the  joints  are  lengthened,  the  basal  of  the 
middle,  about  as  long  as  the  1st  and  2d  of  the  outer,  and  equal 
to  or  a  little  longer  than  the  basal  inner.  In  Vireonida  the 
basal  joints  are  abbreviated ;  the  basal  of  the  middle  about 
equal  to  one  and  a  half  joints  of  tbe  outer,  and  not  quite  as 
long  as  the  basal  inner.  This  difference  is,  perhaps,  related  to 
the  more  or  less  terrestrial  habitat  of  the  one,  and  the  strictly 
arboreal  of  the  other.  In  Vireonidce,  too,  there  is  a  greater 
tendency  to  having  three  rows  of  scales  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  palm,  on  the  three  toes  respectively,  instead  of  having 
the  outer  two  rows  united  more  into  a  single  series.*—  (Baird.) 

The  members  of  this  gronp,  for  the  most  part,  used  to  form 
a  portion  of  the  extensive  family  of  tbe  Shrikes  (Laniidce), 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  stoat  hooked  and  notched  bill ;  but 
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they  may,  I  think,  be  properly  dissociated,  and  form  a  family 
by  themselves.  Some  of  the  less  typical  extralimital  forms 
have  occasionally  been  referred  to  the  Tanagridas,  with  which 

nine-primaried  Oscines,  however,  no 
relationship  is  obvious.  The  genos 
Icteria  is  still  associated  by  some  lead- 
ing ornithologists  with  the  Vireonines, 
bnt  this  form  seems  decidedly  Tana- 
groid  or  Sylvicolina.  As  here  consti- 
tuted, the  Vireonidce  are  a  family 
Fia.5i.-AViwo(F.f«wii).  peculiar  to  America,  comprising  six 
or  seven  genera  and  some  seventy  alleged  species,  an  unusual 
proportion  of  which  appear  to  be  well  established.  Vireo,  in  its 
broad  sense,  is  the  typical  and  principal  genus,  the  only  one 
found  in  North  America,  and  characteristic  of  that  country, 
though  many  other  species  occur  in  Middle  and  South  America. 
The  leading  extralimital  genera  are  Hylophilus,  Cyclarhis,  and 
Vireolanius,  each  of  a  number  of  species  of  Mexico  and  Central 
and  South  America.  Neochloe  brevipennis  is  a  special  Mex- 
ican form.  Laletes  osburni  is  peculiar  to  Jamaica,  being  the 
only  exclusively  West  Indian  genus,  though  several  species  of 
Vireo  are  confined  to  the  Antilles.  To  complete  the  list,  1 
should  mention  the  lately  described  Pkctnicomanes  tora,  of  the 
West  Indies,9  considered  by  Sharpe  and  Sclater  as  related  to 
Phcenicophilm.  The  notable  genus  Dulusi  is  by  some  placed 
in  Vireonidce,  by  others  referred  to  Ampelidce. 

I  continue  as  heretofore  to  refer  all  the  North  American 
species  to  the  single  genus  Vireo ,  for  reasons  given  under  the 
following  head. 

Genua  VIREO  Vieillot 

Masdeaps,  p.,  of  earlier  authors. 

Vino,  V%tOL  Olt.  Am.  Sept  L  1807,  83.    (Type  Mutdcapa  tumboracensit  Gm.)— B4.  B«. 

AB.  1806, 390  (monographic). 
Tlreotylra,  Bp.  Comp.  &  Geog.  List,  1838, 88  (evidently  intended  for  7trw*yWs).   (Type 

Museicapa  oUvacea  L.)— Bd.  Her.  AB.  1886, 398  (monographic). 

•  1874.  Sharpe,  R.  B.    On  a  new  Genos  and  8peoies  of  Bird  from  the  West 
Indies.    <  P.  Z.  8.  zlii.  1874,  pp.  487,  428,  woodoc.  pi.  liv. 

PkceniooiHant  Utra.    Considered  routed  to  PkemUopkOm;  end  refensd  *!*■ 
the  latter  to  Vireonid*  rather  than  Tanagridm. 


\  1851.  Lafrksnayk,  F.  da.  But  l'oiaean  nommd  par  Brisson  Tangaia  da 
Saint-Domingne,  Tanagra  Domlnioensls,  Tanagra  Dominica,  ptf 
Linne",  fignrel  par  Buffon,  pi,  enl.  166,  f.  2,  et  dont  Vieillot  a  fait  sod 
genre  Esclave  (Dnlas),  sons  le  nom  de  Dulus  palmaram.  <  As.  4 
Mag.  do  Zool  Hi.  1851,  pp.  583-590. 
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FtyrlkmaiC*,  Go*.  Awh.  I  Naturg.  1847,  BcL  L  321 }  Mas.  Hein.  1830, 83  (substituted  for 

YinotyMa). 
kttlTlno,  £&  BNA,  1856, 399.    (Type  Virto  fiavifront  V.) 
TliWMllA,  Sd.Bev.AB.  1806;  396.    (Type  Virvo  pmdfcMM  Lemb.) 

Bill  like  that  of  a  Shrike  in  miniature,  moderately  or  very 
stout,  shorter  than  the  head,  compressed  at  least  toward  the 
end,  distinctly  hooked  and  notched  at  the  tip,  sometimes  with 
trace  of  a  tooth  behind  the  notch  of  the  npper  mandible,  and 
usually  a  nick  in  the  under  mandible  too.  Eictal  bristles  con- 
spicuous, and  others  present  among  the  frontal  and  mental 
feathers.  Nasal  fossas  nearly  filled  with  short  erect  feathers. 
Toes  extensively  coherent  at  base,  as  explained  under  head  of 
the  family ;  lateral  toes  of  unequal  lengths ;  claws  stout,  nar- 
rowly compressed,  much  curved  and  acute.  Wings  at  least  as 
long  as  the  tail,  more  or  less  rounded ;  sometimes  much  longer 
and  quite  pointed ;  of  ten  primaries,  the  1st  usually  evident, 
though  short  and  spurious,  but  sometimes  (in  the  section  Vireo- 
sylvia  and  in  Tireo  flavifrons)  rudimentary  and  more  or  less 
completely  concealed  (exceptionally  obvious  even  in  these  spe- 
cies). Tail  short,  even,  of  narrow  feathers.  Size  small;  length 
usually  five  or  six  inches.  Coloration  simple;  above  oliva- 
ceous or  grayish,  the  crown  like  the  back,  or  ashy  (in  one  case 
brown,  in  another  black),  the  under  parts  white,  or  white  and 
yellow,  or  partly  olivaceous.  Sexes  alike  indistinguishable; 
young  similar,  not  spotted  or  streaked.  Migratory  in  North 
America.  Insectivorous,  arboricole.  Nest  pendulous;  eggs 
white,  spotted. 

The  Vireos  were  long  supposed  to  be  in  the  curious  case,  that 
some  species  possessed  ten  primaries,  and  others  only  nine — 
certainly  a  remarkable  circumstance,  considering  how  constant 
the  number  of  primaries  is  among  Oscines,  and  how  distinctive 
of  great  groups  this  character  is. 

Baird  first  showed  thatall  the  supposed  nine-primaried  species 
have  really  the  full  number,  ten ;  the  first  being  reduced  to 
the  extreme  of  the  spurious  state,  in  which  it  is  usually  entirely 
hidden  from  view,  and  even  displaced  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
next  quill,  on  the  base  of  which  it  rests  like  a  duplicate  of  one  of 
the  tiny  coverts  of  the  point  of  the  pinion.  Such  is  normally 
the  case  in  Vireo  flavifrons,  in  V.  philadelphiaus,  and  in  all  the 
species  of  the  V.  olivaceus  group  ( Vireosylvia).  We  have  lately, 
however,  discovered  that  even  V.  olivaceus  may  possess  an 
obvious  spurious  primary,  fully  exposed  in  the  normal  position. 
Thus,  in  a  specimen  before  me  as  I  write,  kindly  submitted  to 
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my  inspection  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  the  spurious  primary  is  con- 
spicnoosly  displayed,  exposed  for  a  third  of  an  inch.* 

*  Behoving  this  to  be  an  important  matter  deserving  of  further  investiga- 
tion, I  was  not  long  since  led  to  examine  the  general  question,  with  satisfac- 
tory results.  I  verified  Professor  Baird's  observations  in  many  more  cases, 
extending  them  to  include  all  our  North  American  families  excepting  per- 
haps Lantida  (in  Laniua)  and  Ampelidai  (in  AlHpelis).  The  cine  to  the 
search  for  the  apparently  wanting  primary  was  given  by  Baird  (Review,  pp. 
160, 325),  from  which  it  appears  that  in  all  those  Vireos  which  seem  to  have 
only  nine  primaries,  two  little  feathers,  distinct  in  size  and  shape  and  some- 
what so  in  position,  are  found  at  the  base  of  the  supposed  first  primary; 
while  in  Vireos,  with  obviously  ten  primaries,  there  is  only  one  such  little 
feather.  With  the  possible  exception  of  Ampeli*  and  Lanius,  in  which  I 
did  not  make  out  the  state  of  the  parts  satisfactorily,  I  find  that  in  all  of 
the  numerous  North  American  genera  examined,  those  of  ten  primaries  show 
but  one  of  these  little  feathers,  while  the  rest  have  two.  In  the  family  Jtas* 
didw,  as  in  Vireonidnt  some  genera  have  ten  primaries,  others  apparently 
only  nine ;  and  in  our  genus  Eremophila,  in  which  only  nine  are  developed, 
there  are  two  of  the  little  feathers  just  ntentioned,  the  overlying  one  being 
exactly  like  one  of  the  primary  coverts,  the  other,  though  not  very  similar, 
more  resembling  an  abortive  primary.  Alauda  arvearis,  which  shows  a 
minute  bnt  obvious  spurious  quill,  has  but  one  such  little  feather;  audio 
Galerita  cristata,  with  a  spurious  quill  about  two- thirds  of  an  inch  long,  there 
is  likewise  but  one.  In  Clamatorial  Panares,  perhaps  without  exception, 
there  are  ten  fully  developed  primaries,  the  first  of  which  may  equal  or 
exceed  the  next  in  length ;  and  in  the  single  North  American  Clamatorial 
family,  Tyrannida,  I  find,  as  before,  only  one  of  these  little  leatners.  In  a 
Woodpecker,  remarkable  amoug  Picarian  birds  for  possessing  only  nine  long 
primaries,  the  first  being  short  or  spurious,  there  is  also  but  one. 

It  thus  seems  to  be  established  that  among  supposed  nine-primaried  birds, 
the  additional  one,  making  ten  in  all,  is  normally  represented  by  the  second 
one  of  these  tiny  quills  which  overlie  the  base  of  the  outermost  fully  devel- 
oped feather  ;  it  being  this  same  little  quill  which  in  ten-primaried  (tot**, 
in  Clamatorts,  and  probably  other  birds,  comes  to  the  front  and  constitute* 
the  first  regular  primary,  either  remaining  quite  short,  when  it  is  the  so-called 
"spurious"  primary,  or  lengthening  to  equal  or  exceed  the  other  primaries 
in  extent. 

It  becomes  an  interesting  question  whether  both  of  these  minute  quill*  be 
not  rudimentary  primaries,  as  one  of  them  certainly  is.  I  have  failed  to 
detect  auy  material  difference  between  the  two  in  size,  $kapet  or  pottJw"- 
One  overlies  the  other,  indeed,  as  a  covert  should  a  primary,  but  the  two  are 
together  inserted  side  by  side  on  i  he  upper  side  of  the  first  fnlly  developed 
quill ;  both  are  rigid  and  acuminate,  more  like  primaries  than  like  coverts, 
and  both  are  abruptly  shorter  than  the  true  primary  coverts.  So  far,  all 
the  evidence  favors  the  supposition  that  both  are  rudimentary  primaries. 
On  the  other  hand,  coloration  is  against  such  hypothesis,  as  in  the  original 
case  of  Vireo  flav\fron$t  in  which  Baird  determined  the  underlying  one  of 
these  two  little  feathers  to  be  the  missing  primary,  mainly  because  it  was 
colored  like  the  primaries,  the  overlying  one  resembling  the  coverts  in  colora- 
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The  history  of  the  genus  began  in  1807,  when  Vieillot  estab- 
lished Vireo  upon  species  which  had  been  referred  by  earlier 
authors  to  Muscicapa — as  MM.  noviboracensis  and  olivacea — and 
described  the  new  species  "  Muscicapa"  gilca,  "M."  altiloqua, 
and  Vireo  flavifrons,  besides  renaming  the  two  earlier  species, 
which  he  called  respectively  Vireo  "viresoens"  and  Vireo 
"  musicns  "•  It  is  curious  that,  in  establishing  the  genns  Vxreo^ 
he  should  thus  have,  nevertheless,  described  two  Vireos  as 
" Muscicapa".  In  1810,  Wilson  named  " Muscicapa"  solitaria, 
"melodia",  "sylvicola",  and  "  cantatrix";  the  first  of  these 
holds,  but  the  other  three  are  respectively  the  same  as  gttvus  V., 
flavifrons  V.,  and  noveboracensis  6m. ;  the  name  cantatrix  is 
derived  from  Bartram,  1791.  An  extralimital  species  was 
named  bartramii  by  Swain  son  in  1831,  under  the  wrong  im- 
pression that  it  was  North  American;  the  name  gave  trouble, 
and  was  not  eradicated  from  our  lists  until  1866.  In  1838,  Bona- 
parte first  proposed  to  divido  the  genus  into  Vireoeylva  and 
Vireo,  basing  the  former  name  on  the  long-billed,  long-winged 
V.  olivaceus,  with  apparently  only  nine  primaries.  Vireosylva, 
by  which  Bonaparte  doubtless  meant  to  say  Vireoeylvia  (as  O. 
R  Gray  wrote  in  1848),  was  changed  by  Cabanis  in  1847  into 
PkyUomants,  for  no  obvious  reason.  Audubon  added  one 
species,  V.  belli,  in  1844.  In  1848,  William  Oambel  added  a 
species  (the  subsequent  barbatulus)  to  our  fauna  under  the 
name  of  altiloquus.  Cassin  gave  a  monographic  sketch  of  the 
genus  in  1851,*  adding  three  new  species,  V.  huttoni,  V.phila- 

tion.  Bat  the  color  test  is  often  inapplicable,  coverts  and  primaries  being 
usually  like  each  other  in  this  respect,  and  color  sometimes  points  the  other 
way.  Thus,  in  Sitta  carolinenrts,  a  ten-primaried  Oscine  with  spurious  first 
primary,  the  single  remaining  little  feather  is  white  at  base  across  both  webs, 
like  the  primaries,  the  true  primary  coverts  being  white  only  on  the  inner 

web. 

The  subject  is  further  discussed  in  my  paper,  from  which  this  note  is 
extracted,  "  Ou  the  Number  of  Primaries  in  Oscines  ",  <2?«H.  Nutt.  Ornith. 
Club,  i.  no.  3,  Sept.  1876,  pp.  00-63.    See  also  the  following :— 

1878. — Batcheldkr,  C.  F.    Spurious  Primaries  in  the  Red-eyed  Vireo  [Vireo 
olivaceus].     <£ull.  Xutt.  Omith.  Club,  iii.  no.  2,  Apr.  187d,  pp.  97, 9& 

The  writer  has  apparently  measured  the  quill  from  the  carpal  joint,  giving 
dimensions  much  above  those  of  the  exposed  portion  of  the  feather* 

#t86l.  Cassin.  J.    Sketch  of  the  Birds  composing  the  genera  Vireo,  Vieillot, 

and  Viieosylvia,  Bonaparte,  with  a  List  of  the  previously  known 

aud  descriptions  of  three  new  species.    <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Set.  Phila. 

v.  1651,  pp.  149-154,  pll.  x,  xi. 

Vireo,  5  spp. ;  V.  huttoni,  p.  150,  pi.  x.  f.  1,  sp.  n.    Vireotylvia,  $  spp. ;  F.  ftavo- 
viridis,  p.  152,  pi.  xi. ;  V,  philtuUlphica,  p.  153,  pL  x.  f.  3,  spp.  nn. 
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delphica,  and  V.  flavoriridis,  the  second  of  these  being  after- 
ward made  the  subject  of  several  special  papers.*  The  following 
year,  Dr.  8.  W.  Woodhonse  described  the  remarkable  7.  atari* 
capillus,  and  Gabanis  shortly  afterward  (1855)  separated  the 
Floridan  barbatulus  by  name  from  the  Antillean  species,  with 
which  it  had  before  been  confounded.  John  Xantns  dedicated 
a  new  species  to  Oassin  in  1858 ;  and  in  that  year  Baird  gave 
a  new  recension  of  the  genua,  which  he  divided  into  Vim- 
sylvia,  Vireo,  and  Lanivireo,  basing  the  last  name  on  V.flavi- 
frons;  he  also  described  the  Western  form  of  gilvus  under  the 
varietal  name  stcainsoni.  A  notable  incident  in  the  career  of 
Vireo  was  the  appearance  of  one  of  its  species  in  England,  as 
recorded  in  1864.t  In  1866, 1  increased  the  number  of  known 
species  by  three,  discovered  in  Arizona— -plumbeus,  vfchrior, 
aud  pusillus;  and  the  same  year  appeard  that  portion  of  Baud's 
"  Review »  treating  of  the  Vireonidce—for  Sclater  had  raised 
Vireo  and  its  allied  genera  to  the  rank  of  a  family  in  1862.  In 
this  notable  monograph,  by  far  the  most  elaborate  and  satis- 
factory we  possess,  Baird  rearranged  the  subdivisions  of  Vireo, 
and  added  a  fourth  subgenus,  Virecmella,  based  upon  the  Cuban 
V.gundlachi.  He  added  no  North  American  species,  bat 
described  several  new  extralimital  ones,  which,  with  others 
already  and  since  described,  form  the  complement  of  the  geoas 
Vireo  as  now  known  to  us. 

But  the  various  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  sab- 
divide  the  genus  have  met  with  only  a  sued*  d'estime—in 
fact,  the  species  of  Vireo  seem  scarcely  susceptible  of  grouping 
in  subgenera  without  some  violence,  especially  since  we  have 

*  1857.  Brewer,  T.  M.    [On  the  characters,  habits  and  distribution  of  Vireo- 
eylvia  philadelphica  of  Casein.]    <  Proc  Boston  Soc  Nal  But  i . 
1857,  pp.  10&-111. 
Including  a  letter  from  Tb.  Kumlein,  of  Wisconsin. 

1876.  Deane,  R.    The  Philadelphia  Vireo  [V.  philadelphicns]  in  New  Eng- 
land.   <  Bull  Nuttall  Ornith.  Club,  i.  no.  3,  Sept.  1876,  p.  74. 
Summary  of  its  recorded  occurrences  there. 

1677.  Fox,  W.  H.  Capture  of  the  Philadelphia  Vireo  TV.  philadelphicns] 
in  New  Hampshire.  <  Bull  tfutl  OrnUK  Club,  ii.  no.  3,  July,  1877, 
p.  78. 

1 1864.  Brown,  E.    Occurrence  of  the  Redeyed  Flycatcher  [Vireo  olivaceus] 
in  England.    <  Zoologist,  zxii.  1864,  pp.  8965-8967. 
Extracted  from  "  Natural  History  of  Tutbury  ",  p.  385. 

1864.  Hadfield,  H.  Notes  on  the  Redeyed  Flycatcher  [Vireo  olivaceus]. 
<,  Zoologist,  xxii.  1864,  pp.  9020,9021. 
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learned  that  all  are  really  10-primaried.  The  most  obvious 
distinction  is  that  which  Bonaparte  originally  acted  on  in  pro- 
posing to  range  under  "  Vireosylva*  such  specimens  as  oliva- 
ecus;  but  the  arbitrary  discrimination  between  those  with  an 
obvious  spurious  quill,  and  those  in  which  the  1st  primary  is 
rudimentary,  separates  such  intimately  related  species  as  gilvus 
and  pkUadelphicu8>  while  it  unites  others  as  distinct  as  flavifrons 
is  from  olivaceu8  in  most  respects.  I  am  led  to  return  all  the 
Yireos  nnder  the  original  head,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  almost 
every  single  species  has  its  own  particular  details  of  form  as 
well  as  of  color.  The  specific  characters  in  this  group  are  for 
the  most  part  very  constant  and  tangible,  thongh  requiring  in 
many  cases  nice  discrimination,  so  curiously  interrelated  are 
these  birds. 

They  are  an  interesting  and  agreeable  tribe  of  little  birds, 
simply-colored,  in  harmony  with  the  foliage  amidst  which  they 
live,  and  numerous  enough,  both  in  species  and  in  individuals, 
to  form  a  marked  feature  of  our  sylvan  Ornis.  Most  of  the 
Greenlets,  including  all  the  larger  species,  as  the  Bed-eyed,  the 
Bine-headed,  the  Yellow-throated,  and  the  Warbling  Yireos,  in- 
habit high  open  woods,  and  the  shade-trees  of  our  parks,  lawns, 
and  public  streets;  while  the  smaller  ones,  like  the  White-eye 
of  the  Bast,  and  Bell's,  and  the  Least  Oreenlet,  live  down  in 
the  shrubbery  with  the  Ohats,  Thrashers,  and  Gat-birds.  Be- 
ing mainly  insectivorous,  though  they  also  feed  on  berries,  they 
are  migratory  in  our  country,  and  appear  with  all  the  periodicity 
of  the  Warblers  themselves;  different  Yireos  nestle  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  and  some  of  them  are  among  our  most 
numerous  and  conspicuous  summer  visitors;  few  go  much,  if 
any,  beyond  the  United  States,  and  only  exceptionally  reach 
high  latitudes.  They  are  very  agile  and  industrious  birds, 
indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  insects,  nervous  and  highly  ani- 
mated in  bearing,  voluble  and  versatile  in  song,  each  kind 
having  its  own  musical  accomplishments.  Though  insignificant 
in  size,  Greenlets  are  spirited  birds — the  plucky  little  Bed-eye, 
for  instance,  will  defend  itself  when  wounded  with  all  the  cour- 
age of  a  Hawk ;  and  some  of  the  most  touching  scenes  I  have 
ever  witnessed  among  the  birds  have  been  those  when  Green- 
lets sought  to  protect,  encourage,  and  sympathize  with  a 
stricken  mate.  The  Greenlets  all  build  one  style  of  nests,  a 
rather  slight  and  thin-walled,  but  neat  and  compact,  pensile, 
cap-like  structure,  suspended  from  the  fork  of  a  twig ;  and  the 
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eggs  are  alike  white,  rather  sparsely  bat  sharply  speckled  with 
dark  markings. 

Many  species  of  Vireo,  unknowti  to  the  United  States, 
inhabit  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  Central  and  South 
America  as  far  at  least  as  La  Plata,  some  of  them  having  a 
closely  restricted  geographical  range.  The  thirteen  North 
American  species,  in  the  main,  are  divided,  like  the  Dendra> 
cas,  into  Eastern  and  Western  sets  of  species,  the  former  beiog 
VV.  barbatulus,  olivaceiis,  solitarius,  flav\fronsy  gilvus,  phUM- 
phicus,  noveboracensis ;  the  latter  are  plumbeus,  vicinior,  hut- 
toni,  belli,  pusillus,  atricapillus,  to  which  cassini  may  be  added 

if  substantiated  as  a  spe- 
cies. But  gilvus  is  repre- 
sented throughout  the 
West  by  a  very  slightly 
different  variety,  twain- 
8oni ;  undoubted  exam- 
ples of  solitarius  occur  on 
the  Pacific  side,  oUvacm 

Fio5a.-7itwAMwirWM,Dataral8lfe.  ha8  ^}een  found  jn  Utah, 

aud  noveboracensis  west  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  while  belli 
occurs  as  far  east  as  Illinois.  V.  atricapillus  is  known  within 
our  limits  only  from  Texas,  barbatulus  from  Florida,  and 
none  fewer  than  four,  namely,  plumbeus,  vicinior,  huttoni,  and 
pu8illu8i  seem  confined  to  the  Southwest.  An  addition  to 
these,  V.  flavomtidis^  has  been  admitted  to  our  fauna,  and 
may  be  expected  to  occur  over  our  southern  border. 

In  the  following  pages  I  take  note  of  all  the  North  American 
species,  giving  synonymy  and  habitat  in  all  cases,  with  descrip- 
tive and  biographical  matter  relating  to  those  of  the  Colorado 
Easiu ;  all  the  species  but  one  being  illustrated  with  details  of 
structure  of  the  wing  and  bill.    The  figures  I  am  permitted  to 

•Vire©  flavoYlrldis.— Yellow-green  Vlreo. 

Tlreosylrla  flavoYtrldts,  Caw.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1851, 152,  pL  xi  (Panama). -Set.  PZS.  1856, 
898  (Mexico).— Stl  PZS.  1859,  375  (Oaxaca).— S.  &  8.  Ibla,  1890, 18  (Guatemala).-** 
Cat.  AB. 1861,  U.-Lawr.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  viL  1861, 393  (New  Grenada).— JUL  Rev.  AB. 
1866,  336,  fig.— Salv.  PZS.  1867,  137  (Veragua).— Later.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  ix.  W68,  H 
(Costa  Rica).— v.  Irantz.  J.  f.  O.  1869,  995  (Costa  Rica).— Sato.  PZSL  1870.  184  (Yen- 
gua).-.&  £.  <»  22. NA&  i.  1874, 366,  fig.— Latwr.  Ball  Nat  Mas.  1876, 17(TehiMDtepeo). 

Vlreo  flflVOTlrtdlS,  Bd.  BN A.  1858, 332.— Cows,  Key,  1872,  ISO,  f.  61. 

Phyllomnncs  floiovlf  Idls,  Cab.  J.  f.  0. 1661, 93  (Costa  Rica). 

Since  this  article  was  prepared,  and  too  late  for  the  textual  Modification 
required  to  treat  formally  of  the  species,  its  actual  occurrence  in  Texas 
has  been  announced.    (Boll.  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  iii.  no.  3,  July,  1878,  p.  152.) 
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use,  as  I  did  in  tbe  "  Key  *,  through  Professor  Baird's  kindness, 
they  having  been  originally  prepared  with  reference  to  his 
"Review". 

The  North  American  species  of  Yireo  may  ordinarily  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following 

Analysis  pf  Species 

A.  Primaries  apparently  only  9,  the  1st  being  rudimentary  and  usually  oon- 

eealed  or  displaced  (occasionally  quite  visible). 

1.  Throat  and  breast  rioh  yellow V.  flavifroxs. 

2.  Throat  and  breast  white. 

a.  Crown  ashy,  black-edged. 

aa.  Back  olive;  sides  of  chin  streaked V.  bakbatulus. 

bb.  Bock  olive;  no  streaks  on  chin V.  olivaceus. 

b.  Crown  ashy,  not  black-edged,  quite  like  the  back,  V.  phlladelphicus. 

B.  Primaries  evidently  10,  the  1st  being  obvious,  though  short  and  "  spu- 

rious ". 

3.  Crown  black V.  atiucapellus. 

4.  Crown  not  black. 

o.  1st  primary  at  least  i  as  long  as  2d,  and  wing  2|  inchos  long. 

V.  VIC1NIOR. 

d.  1st  primary  not  i  as  long  as  2d ;  or,  wing  not  2±  inches  long, 
co.  Wing-bands  wanting :  coloration  as  in  philadelphicu*.  ..V.  gilvus. 
dd.  Wing-bands  present :  length  over  5  inches. 
e/.  Back  olive,  contrasting  with  ashy-blue  crown....  V.  solitarius. 

/'.  Back  plumbeous,  crown  scarcely  different V.  plumbeus. 

ee.  Wing-bands  present :  length  5  inches  or  less. 
g*.  Wing  equal  to  tail,  2±  inches ;  1st  primary  i  as  long  as  2d. 

V.  PUSILLUS. 
V.  Wing  longer  than  tail ;  crown  ashy;  chin  and  superciliary  line 

white : V.  belli. 

i'.  Wing  longer  than  tail;  crown  olive;  chin  white;  superciliary 

line  yellow V.  noveboracknsis. 

V.  Wing  longer  than  tail;  crown  olive ;  chin  and  under  parts  yel- 
lowish   V.  HUTTONI. 

The  following  North   American  species  are  not  known  to 
occur  in  the  Colorado  Basin : — 

Vlreo  ealidrl*  barbatultis.— Hoastaehed  Greenlet. 

Tlreo  gllVUS,  LtOrb.  La  Sacra's  Cuba,  1839,  43.    (Not  of  Authors.) 

Vlreo  loagi  roatrls,  t  FutL  Man.  L  9d  ed.  1840, 350. 

Vlreo  alUloquus.  Gamb.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1848,  127  (Florida).— Bd.  BNA.  1858.  334,  nxel 

*vn.  (Florida).    (Not  Muscieapa  dUUoqua  of  Vieillot) 
VlreosylTla  altiloqaa,  Cass.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad  1851,  15S  (Florida).— Out.  mast  1893-4, 

231,  pi. 37  (partly;  include*  true  oMUoqwu,  '•Florida'*).— Bry.  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  vii  1850, 

113  (Bahamas). -AforoM,  J.  f.  0. 1861, 208  (Cuba). 
VlrMftJlTa  Sltlloqiia,  Bd.  Rep.  Great  Salt  Lake,  1853,  328  (Florida). 
Vlreo  Ylreseens,  Poeyt    (Cuba.    Either  this  or  olivaceus.    Not  of  Vieill.) 
Vlreo  ollfacens  Thicnemann,  J.  f.  0. 1857, 147  (Cuba ;  egg). 
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nyllomanes  ftarbaimlus,  Cab.  J.  10. 1855,  467  (Cuba).— Br*w.  Pr.  Boat  So&vlL  1890,  SOT 

(Cuba).— GimhH.  J.  f.  0. 1861, 324, 404  (Cuba). 
TlrcosylTla  barbatula,  Bd.  Rot.  AB.  1866,  331,  f.  85058  (Cuba,  Bahamas,  and  Florid*). 
Tire©  alilloaous  voir,  tarbatnlus.  Cows,  Key,  187*,  120,  £  60  (Cuba,  Bahama*  and 

Florida). 
Vlreosylvla  callirls  var.  baraatulms,  B.  B.  4  B.  NAB.  L  1874,  360,  pL  17, 1 l  (Cuba. 

TUhamM,  and  Florida). 
Tireoa  veriatre,  D'Orb.  L  a 
Black-whiskered  Tlreo,  Whlp-ton-kelly,  Oouet,  I  o. 
Florida  Groenlet,  B.B.dB.lc 

Hab. — Cuba;  Bahamas;  Florida. 

Note.— The  Black- whiskered  Vireo,  or  "  Whip-tom-kelly  w,  which  occurs 
in  Florida,  has  been  identified  with  the  species  of  Cnba  and  the  Bahamas, 

the  first  distinctive  name  of 
which  appears  to  be  farfo- 
tulu*  of  Cabanis,  1865,  ap- 
plied to  the  Cuban  bird.  It 
had  before  been  well  known, 
nnder  a  variety  of  names, 
even  excluding  those  per- 
taining to  the  other  variety 
(caUdri*  of  Jamaica,  &&)• 
Fio.  53.— Vireo  barbatulus,  natural  also.  If  we  may  presume  Nattall 

to  have  meant  this  species,  he  called  it  V.  longirostrU  (Man.  i.  2d  ed.  1840, 
359),  supposing  it  to  be  the  V.  longirostrU  of  Swainson,  FBA.ii.  1831,237, 
which,  however,  is  the  true  V.  alUloquu*.  Qambel  attributed  it  to  this  ooqd- 
try,  under  the  erroneous  name  of  V.  aWloquus,  which  is  the  other  variety 
of  Jamaica,  &c.  (  Vireoeylvia  altOoqua,  Bp.  CA.  i.  1850, 320 ;  Sol  PZS.  1861, 72 ; 
March,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1863, 294).  Some  have  also  noticed  it  under  the  name 
of  Vireotylvia  alUIoqua — the  original  Muscicapa  altiloqua  of  Vieillot,  0A&  C7, 
pi.  38  (8t.  Domingo),  having  been  pretty  generally  applied  to  the  West 
Indian  Black- whiskered  Vireos.  This  is  also  probably  the  species  meant 
by  Professor  Poey's  Cuban  V.  vircscens,  and  certainly  the  one  whose  eggs 
Thienemann  describes  as  those  of  V,  olivaceus.  In  1666,  Professor  Baird 
restricted  the  Linnsean  name  Motadlla  oalidris  to  the  ordinary  bird  of 
Jamaica,  &a,  adopting  Cabanis's  term  barbatulus  for  the  present  species. 
M.  oalidris  appears  in  the  10th  ed.  1758, 184,  n.  2;  as  used  in  the  12th  ed. 
1766,  329,  n.2,  it  is  compounded  of  Edward***  plate  121,  flg.2,£foase,  Jam- 
ii.299,  Bay,  184,  n.  27,  and  Jfriss.App.  101,  though  the  balance  of  evidence 
enables  us  to  follow  Baird  in  restricting  the  name.  In  1872, 1  reduced  bar- 
batulus to  the  grade  of  a  race  of  "  altiloquus  ",  which  course  was  endorsed 
by  Baird  and  Bidgway  in  1874  ;  and  I  now  think  it  best  to  follow  Baird  in 
his  interpretation  of  the  applicability  of  the  Linnsean  term  oalidris  to  the 
stock-species. 

Tlreo  pliilndelptilciis.— Brotherly-love  Greenlet. 
TlreosylTia  pblladelphlca,  Cast.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1851,  153,  pL  10,  t  2  (Philadelphia.- 
Brew.  Pr.  Boat.  Soo.  vL  1857, 109  (Wisconsin  j  habits).— &  4  &  Ibia,  1859, 12  (Gatte- 
mala).— Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1866,  340,  fig.  —Lawr.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  ix.  1868,  96  (Coda 
Rica).— v.  Prantz.  J.  I  O.  1869,  295  (Coata  Rica).— AUen,  Am.  Nat.  iii  1869,  SOt- 
Salt.  PZ&  1870, 184  (Veragua). 
Tlreosylva  philadelphlca,  Bd.  Rep.  Great  Salt  Lake,  1852. 328. 
?lreosylvla  philadelphtcus,  £.2?.<ft£.2rAB.  11874,  367,  pL  17,  f.4.— JBiw.Pr.Boat.Soc 
xvii.  1874, 440  (New  England). 
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Tint  (YlreosylYla)  phlMelphlevs,  Ridgw  Ann.  Lyo,  N.  Y.  x.  1874, 370  (Illinois). 

Ttreo  Bttlaielphiau,  Bd.  BNA.  1858,  335  ;  ed.  of  I860,  pL  78,  £  3  (Wisconsin  and  Ohio).- 

TfkMt  Ohio  Agric  Bap.  for  1860, 1861, 365*  374  —Cover  4  Frvnt  8mitbs.  Rep.  for  1861, 

1869;  410.— Hamtin, "  Rep.  Maine  Board 

of  Agrie.  1865,—  "  (Waterrille,  Me.) 

Ant  New  England  record).— (km**,  Pr. 

En.  Inst  t.  1868,  977.— AOsn,  Mem. 

Boat  8oc  i.  1ST  8, 517  (Illinois).— Turnb. 

BE-Pa.  1869,96;  Phila.ed.l9(rare).— 

Oomm,  Key,  1873,   190,  t  62.— Coust, 

BNW.  1874,  97.— Wheat  apud  (touts, 

BNW.  1874,  933.— Gentry,  Llfe-Hist 

!^«l!r1SfT"?,,t^^    Flo.54.-Tt«op*iI«WpiM««tnatnral.i*, 
1876, 19  (Cambridge,  Mass.).— Jos,  Bull. 

Nntt  Club,  ii.  1877,  78  (Now  Hampshire).— Langdon,  List  B.  Glnoinnati,  1877,  7 

(Ohio;.— Minct,  BNE.  1877, 159.— Jfor.  Trans.  Conn.  Aoad.  It.  1877,  33  (Connecticut, 

"undoubtedly"). 
nranylTla  esoaaeatls,  Af.  PZS.  I860, 463  (Coban,  Vera  Pas).— SeL  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  1861, 

388  (same). 
Br»tatrly>loYe  Ylreo,  {bust,  lice 
niulelpata  Greenlet,  £.  A  4  £.  L  o. 
Pllltdelphla  Ylreo,  D*ane,  Ball.  Nat*.  Club,  1 1876, 74  {ranmi  of  New  England  record). 

Hab.— Eastern  North  America.  North  to  Hudson's  Bay.  South  to  Cen- 
tral America.  No  Mexican  or  West  Indian  record.  The  Mississippi  Valley 
appears  to  be  the  main  line  of  migration  of  this  species,  where  it  is  much 
more  numerous  than  it  seems  to  be  in  the  Atlantic  States  or  New  England ; 
it  is  not  recorded  from  any  part  of  the  West. 


Ylreo  JlawiiYoiisv- Yellow-throated  Greenlet. 

TMUdetta  oehroleica,  0a*.  8N.  i  1788,  946,  n.  99.— TurL  SN.  L  1806.  561.-£ot*.  10.  il. 

1790,  489,  n.  &.—8teph.  Gen.  Z00L  x.  1817,  378  (quotes  Jf.  tykicoU*  Wils.).— V.  N.  O. 

d'H.  N.  xxL  471— V.  EM.  ii.  1823, 814. 
f  Sjlria  aehroleaca,  V.  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  xi.  1817, 187.— Y.  Enoy.  Meth.  ii.  1823, 446,  n.  96  (quotes 

Museieapa  ochroUuca  Qm.,  &  Penn.  AZ.  n.  976). 
t  Kalotllta  ocaroleuea,  Gray,  G.  of  B.  1. 1848, 196. 

TINS  ISTtfreaa,  Y.  OAS.  i.  1807,  85,  pL  54.— Bp.  Journ.  Phlla,  Aond.  iv.  1824,  174.— Bp. 
Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  ii.  1896,  10.— Null  Man.  L 1839, 309.— Aud\  OB.  ii.  1834, 119,  pL  119.— 
Bp.  COL.  1838,  95— And.  Syn.  1839, 160.— Pmb.  Rep.  Orn.Mass.  1839, 998.- Aud.  BA. 
It.  1849, 141,  pL  938.— Git.  BLL 1844, 150.— Bp.  C  A.  L  1850, 330.— Oast.  Pr.  Philxk  Acad. 
1851, 149. -Hoy,  Pr.  Phlla.  Acad.  1853, 309  (Wisconsin).— Read,  Pr.  Phils.  Acad.  1853, 
398  (Ohio).— Woodh.  Rep.  Zafii  &  Cola  R.  1853, 15.—Thomp$.  Vermont,  1853,  77.— (TundZ. 
J.  1 0. 1855, 468  (Cuba).— PratUn,  Tr.  HL  Agric.  800. 1.  1855, 603.— Ptun.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst. 
L  1856,  913.-AL  PZSw  1857,  S97  (Yen  Cms).— Mawim.  J.  I  O.  1858,  188.— Bd.  BNA. 
1858,  341.— 8.  *%  8.  Ibis,  1859,  19  (Guatemala).— SeL  PZS.  1860,  951  (Orisaba).— Cab. 
J.  I  a  I860, 405  (Costa  Rica).— Brew.  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  tU.  I860, 307  (Cuba).— Law.  Ann. 
Lye  N.  Y.  ▼«.  1861,  393  (New  Grenada).— GuruU.  J.  I  0.  1861,  404  (Cuba).— Fatal 
Ohio  Agrio.  Rep.  for  1860, 1861,  365.— Bam.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1860, 1861, 436.— (hue*  J 
JFVsnf.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  18G1,  ie62, 410.— For.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iii.  1862, 157.  -Hoy,  Smiths. 
Rep.  for  1864, 1865. 437  (Missouri).— HamUn,  "  Rep.  Maine  Board  Agric.  1865  "  ( Water- 
Tille,  Me.).— Mcllvrr.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1866, 87  (Canada  West).— Lawr.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y. 
YiiL  1866, 885.— Gouts,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1868, 278  (New  England).— Covet,  Pr.  Boat  Soo. 
xti.  1868,  111  XSouth  Carolina).— Turnb.  R  E.  Pa.  1869, 97 ;  Phlla,  ed. 90.— Wyatt,  Ibis, 
1671,  324  (Pirleo).— f  Tripp*,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  vi.  1871,  117  (Minnesota  t).— Parker,  Am. 
Nat  v.  1871,  168.— QundL  J.  t.  0. 1879, 403  (Cuba).— Const,  Key,  1872, 121, 1 65.— -Scott, 
Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xr.  1872,  224.-8now,  B  Kans.  1873,  5  (breeding).— Tripp*,  Pr.  Boat  800. 
xr.  1873, 236  (Iowa).— Cbust,  BNW.  1874, 99.— Snout,  B.  Kans.  3ded.  1875, 6 (Kansas).- 
Osatry,  Life-Hlst  1876, 221.— Minot,  BNE.  1877, 153. 
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Yireo  (UniTlrfO)  flavlfroaa,  Bd.  1858.-0tmtfZ.  J.  f.  O.  1801,  334  (Cub*).— 40m,  Pr. Bet 

lost  iv.  1864,  (Tt.—Ridgw.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x.  197*4, 370  (TUlnot*). 
Laaivlreo  flavlfroBt,  Lawr.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  ix.  1868,  96  (Costa  Rtaa).—e.  JVoafe.  J.f.O. 

1869,  295  (Coeta  Wei). —Alien,  Bull.  MCZ.  ii.  1871, 979  (Florida,  winter) —B.  A  d  R. 

NAB.  i  1874,  379,  pi.  17,  f.  b.—Brew.  Pr.  BMt.8oc.XTiL  1*75, 440.— Lawr.  Ball  Nrt 

Mas.  n.  4,  1876,  17  (Southwest- 
ern Mexico). 
Ylreosylvla  flavifrOBS,  Bd.  Bey.  AB. 

1866,  346,  fig.— £W.  PZS.  1670, 

184  (Veragna). 
Tina  flavlflorffl,  Ortgg,  Pr.  Elmira 

Acad.  1870. 
Muselcapa  sylvlcola,  WUt.  AO.  i. 

1806, 117,  pi.  7,  f.  3  (nee  Bart).— 

Bp.  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad.  iv.  1824, 

173. 
fflolden-throat   Flycatcher,   Ptna.  Fio.  55.- rireoMr<^m..  natural  .tae. 

AZ.  IL  1785,  389,  n.  276 1  (desor.  orig.  New  York), 
t  Golden-throated  Flycatcher,  Lath.  "Syn.  Snpp.  17—,  173,  n.  80  ".—Stop*.  Oao.  Zool  x. 

1817, 376. 

Fanrette  a  gorge  ioree,  V.  EM  L  o.  446. 
Gohe-nouehe  JannAtre  de  New-Torch,  V.  EM.  1.  o.  814. 
Tireo  a  front  Janne,  Le  Jf  ofcw,  Ois.  Canad.  1861, 913. 
YeUow*throated  Ylreo,  Yellow-throated  Qreenlet,  Antaofi. 

Hab. — Eastern  United  States  and  British  Provinces ;  west  only  to  Iowa 
and  Kansas.  Breeds  in  most  if  not  all  of  its  North  American  range.  Win- 
ters in  Florida  and  southward,  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  British  Colum- 
bia.   Cuba  (rare). 

Note. — It  seems  most  likely  that  the  proper  name  of  this  species  is  not 
Vireo  flavtfrons  V.,  as  commonly  supposed,  but  Vireo  ockroleueu*  (Gm.).  For, 
as  late  critics  of  our  nomenclature  have  generally  failed  to  observe,  Muxicap* 
ockroleuca  of  Gmelin  is  based  on  the  "  Golden-throated  Flycatcher "  of  Pen- 
nant and  Latham,  which  is  described  from  "  New  York  "  in  terms  that  can 
hardly  be  misunderstood,  and  whioh  is  doubtless  the  present  species.  This 
name  ockroleuca,  now  indeed  obsolete,  was  current  for  many  years,  espe- 
cially with  Vieillot,  who  reproduces  it  in  various  of  his  books,  making  of  it 
now  a  "Muscicapa",  now  a  "  8ylvia";  Gray  quotes  it  in  1848  under  "Mm- 
otilta  ",  and  Stephens  even  goes  so  far  as  to  quote  "Muscicapa  tylvicola  Wila" 
as  its  synonym !  I  think  it  as  well  established  for  the  Yellow-throated  Yireo 
as  either  olivaociuorfwveboraoenrts  are  for  their  respective  species— better, in 
fact,  than  olivaoau  L.  is,  for  that  is  a  compound  of  Edwards  and  Cafcesby, 
and  unquestionably  includes  two  species  (see  Baird,  Rev.  p.  335).  We  have 
all  accepted  noveboraoenoi*  Gm.,  as  based  on  the  "Green  Flycatcher"  of 
Pennant  and  the  "  Hanging  Flycatcher  "  of  Latham,  whioh  are  scarcely  or 
not  more  satisfactorily  identifiable  with  the  White-eyed  Vireo  than  this 
" Golden-throated  Flycatcher"  of  the  same  authors  is  with  V.jUujfro**; 
and  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  recommend  that  the  above  name,  Vireo  ocaro- 
leucus,  be  adopted. 
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The  Red-eyed  Oreenlet 

Vtreo  oliTsveeiis 

flMCkaa*  ollracca,  i.  SN.  1.1766, 387,  n.  14  ({apart;  from  Catee.i.54;  Edw.  v. 93;  Brisa. 
IJ.  410;  thus  Including  the  Jamaican  bird).— Gm.  SN.  i. 1788, 938,  n.  14  (in  part ;  same 
aa  Linn. ;  also  qnotea  Brown,  Jamaica,  476).— Lath.  10.  i.  1790, 482,  n.  61.— Turt  SN.  L 
1806,  575.— WQs.  AO.  1L 1810, 55,  pi.  10,  f.  3.—Steph.  Shaw's  GZ.  x.  1817, 379.— Bp.  Journ. 
Phila.  Acad.  iv.  1834, 176.— Brown,  ZooL  1864,  8965  (England). -J?a<I/teid,ZooL  1864, 
9080  (England).— Haym.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1853, 890. 
UlllS  ollYaceVf,  L'ekL  "  Vera.  1833, 49". 

Ylreo  OliTactUS,  "  VuM.  "-Bp.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  ii.  1823, 71.— 8.  4  A.  FBA-  ii.  1831, 833,  fig.  on 

p.  835.— yutt.  Kan.  I  1833,  313.—  Aud.  OK  it  1834, 887,  pi  150.— Peab.  Rep.  Orn.  Mass. 

1839,  899.  -Aud.  8yn.  1839,  168.— And.  BA.  iv.  1843, 155,  pi.  343.— 6ir.  BLI.  1644, 157.- 

Oabot,  Nanm.  1L  Heft  UL 1858,  65  (Lake  Superior).— Woodh.  Rep,  Zafii  &  Cola  B.  1853, 

76.— Hoy,  Pr.  Phila.  AcuL  1853, 309.— Futa.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  i.  1856, 813.— Kneel  Pr. Boat. 

Soc  vi  1857, 834.- Maxim.  J.  1 0. 1658, 187— Bd.  BNA.  1858, 331.— TTiBw,  Rep.  Smiths. 

Inst  for  1858,  1859,  883  (Nova  Scotia).— J?rs«>.  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  vii.  1*60,  307  (Cuba).— 

Wheat  Ohio  Agric  Rep.  for  I860, 1861,  364. -Barn,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1(60, 1861, 436.— 

OouesdtPrent  Smiths.  Rip.  for  1861,  1863,  410.- Ferr.  Pr.  Em.  Inst  lit  1863, 149.— 

Verr.  Pr.  Boet  Soc.  ix.  1863,  138  (Anticosti).— Boardm.  Pr.  Boat  Soc.  ix.  1868,  136.— 

Btak.  Ibis,  1663,5;  1863,  66  (Saskatchewan).— Drest  Ibis,  1865,  460  (Texas).— Hoy, 

Smiths.  Rep.  for  1864,  1865  437  (Missouri). -Ife/itor.  Tr.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1866, 87  (Canada 

West).— Oouee,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1868,  877  —Gouts,  Pr.  Boat  Soc.  xii.  1868,  111  (South 

Carolina).— Coop.  Am,  Nat  ill.  1869,  35.—  Turnb.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869,  86;  Phila.  ed.  19.— 

tPmeeh,  PZS.  1870,  565  (Trinidad). -Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  vi.  1871, 117.— Parker,  Am. 

Nat  y.  1871, 168.— Owes,  Pr.  Phila,  Acad.  1871, 9l.-C<w«,  Key.  1873,  180,  £  59.-ABm, 

Ball  HCZ.  iii.  1873,  176  (mountains  of  Colorado,  up  to  11,000  feet;  Ogden,  Utah).— 

Mayn.  Pr.  Boat  Soc.  xf  v.  1873, 370.— Scott,  Pr.  Boat  Soc.  xv.  1873, 833.— Trippe,  Pr.  Boat 

Soc.  xv.  1873, 336.   -Merr.  Ann.  Rep.  U.  8.  GeoL  Snry.  Terr,  for  1873, 1873, 714.— Coues, 

BNW.1874,96.— iTenaft. Rep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874,  42 (Utah,  Allen).— AUen,Pr.  Boat  Soc. 

xriL  1874,  54  (Upper  Missouri  River). ,  Am.  Nat  viii.  1874,  271. -Hoffman, 

Pr.  Boat  Soc  xviil.  1877,  171  (Dakota). —Gentry,  Life-Hist  1876,  211— if*not,BNE. 
1877, 155.— Batch.  BnlL  Nutt  Clnb,  iii.  1878, 97  (spurious  primary).— Coues,  Bull.  Nutt 
Club,  UL  1878, 95  (nesting). 

Tire©  Ollvaeca,  Denny,  PZS.  1847, 39. 

Vlreo  oil? aeeoas,  Thompe,  Vermont,  1653, 77.— PraUen,  Tr.  Illinois  Agric  Soc  i.  1855, 603.— 
Merr.  Am.  Nat  viii.  1874, 87. 

Vlreo  ollvaeens,  Gregg,  Pr.  Elmtra  Acad.  1870. 

VlreasylTa  Ollvacea,  Bp.  COL.  1838,  86.— JfeinA.  Ibia,  1861, 7  (Greenland). 

VlreosylTla  Ollracea,  Bp  CA.  L  1850,  389.— BeimK  "Vidensk.  Medde).  for  1853, 1854,83" 
(Greenland).— Out,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1851,  151.— Burnett,  Pr.  Boat  Soc  iv.  1851, 116.- 
BeinKJ.  f.0. 1854,  439  (Greenland). -Set  PZS.  1855,  439  (Bogota). -A  4  &  Ibis,  1859, 
12  (Guatemala).— Set  PZS.  1859,  363  (Xalapa).— Motley,  "  N.  H.  Tulb.  1863, 385,  pL  6  " 
(Derby,  England,  Hay,  1859).— Scl  Ibis,  1864,394  (England). -Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1866,333, 
tg.—Lawr.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  viii.  1866, 285.— Later.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  ix.  1868, 96  (Costa 
Rica).— a  Frantz.  J.  f.  0. 1869,  893  (Costa  Rica).— A  <*  8.  PZS.  1870, 836  (Honduras).— 
Alien,  Bali  MCZ.  it  1871, 870  (Florida,  in  winter).— Harting,  Man.  Br.  B.  1873, 99  (Eng- 
land).— Xidpio.  Am.  Nat  vii.  1873, 198.— Layard,  Ibis,  1873, 377  (Para  f). 

VlreosylTla  ollvaceus,  B.  B.dtR.  NAB.  i  1874,  363,  pL  17,  f.  2.- Brew.  Pr.  Boat  Soc  xviL 
1875, 440. 

Tirco  (Ttreosylvla)  olivaceus,  Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iv.  1864, 66. 

PayllOManes  ollvacea,  Cab.  Mas.  Hein.  i  1850, 63.— Cab.  J.  f.  0. 1860, 404  (Costa  Rica). 

Ffcyllomaaca  olivaeem,  GundL  J.  t  o.  1873, 403  (Cuba). 

Mucfcapa  f JlTlCOla,  Bartr.  Trav.  FW.  1791, 890  bis  (nee  WiU.). 

Tire©  Ttresceu,  VieOL  OAS.  L  1807,  84,  pi.  53  (Pennsylvania).— Turnb.  R  E.  Pa,  1869, 53; 
Phila.  ed.  48  (same). 

TfreosylYla  Tlnsceas,  Can.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1851, 151. 

Vlreo  bogotolits,  Bry.  Pr.  Boar.  Soc  vlL  1859,  827  (Bogota).— Later.  Ann.  Lye  viii.  1863, 
6  (New  Grenada). 
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Bed-cy'd  Fly-Catcher,  M  nsdcana  oralis  rabris,  Cairn.  Car.  L 1771, 54,  pL  54  (knrer  fig.). 
OlfYe-eoloured  Flycatcher,  £<tw."G1.93»pl.8S3". 

Gobe-nonche  de  la  Jamalqae,  Muelcapa  Janaiceasls,  Brim.  IL 1880,  410,  a.  97  (in  pext). 
Red-eyed  Flycatcher,  Pmn.  AZ.  ii  1785,  387,  n.  871.— Zatt.  ••  Syn.  IL  351,  n.  51  ".-ftp*. 

Gen.  ZooL  x.  1817, 379. 
Moicherolle  olive,  I*  Moins,  Ota.  Canad.  1861, 180. 
Bed-eyed  Ylreo,  or  Grcealet,  Aud.4  Author*. 

Hab— Chiefly  Eastern  North  America  to  Hudson's  Bay;  Greenland  (Bern- 
hardt). West,  however,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  even  beyend ;  Wash- 
ington Territory  (Kennerly) ;  Utah  (Allen).  South  to  New  Grenada  and 
Trinidad  ( JRnsca,  PZS.  1870, 565).  Cuba  alone  of  the  West  Indies.  In  Mex- 
ico, chiefly  replaced  by  S.  flavoviridU  (Xalapa,  Sclater).  Extremely  abundant 
in  Eastern  United  States.  Breeds  at  large  in  its  North  Amerioan  range,  and 
winters  from  Florida  south  ward.  Accidental  in  England  (see  the  reference! 
in  foregoing  synonymy). 


Fig.  56.— Vino  oZivattw,  natural  aiie. 

Gh.  sp. — g  9  Remigibus  ix.  Flavo-olimceus,  ali*  caudique 
fuscis  flavo-oUvaceo  Umbatis  ;  infrh  albus,  lateribus  vix  9treftce> 
Ubu8;  pileocinereO'plumbeofusco  limbato^trigasuperciliarialba: 
loris  plumbeo-fuscis;  iridibus  rubris. 

£  $ :  Entire  upper  parte  and  the  edgings  of  the  dusky  wings  and  tail  uni- 
form yellowish-olive,  extending  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  breast,  but 
well  defined  against  the  color  of  the  crown.  No  bars  across  ends  of  wing- 
coverts.  Beneath  pure  white,  a  little  shaded  with  greenish-yellow  along 
the  sides ;  no  dusky  maxillary  stripes.  Cap  ashy-plumbeous,  bordered  on 
each  side  with  a  dusky  line.  A  broad  white  superciliary  stripe  from  nostrils 
over  the  eye  and  ear ;  below  this  a  dusky  loral  line  prolonged  through  toe 
eye;  lower  eyelid  whitish.  Bill  dusky  plumbeous  above,  pale  horn-color 
below ;  feet  plumbeous ;  iris  red.  No  obvious  spurious  first  primary.  Length, 
extremes,  6£-6$,  generally  about  6;  extent,  9f-10f ;  wing,  3-3$;  tail,  SHii 
bill  along  culmen,  over  i ;  tarsus,  f. 

The  sexes  are  indistinguishable,  and  the  young  resemble  the  old  very 
closely.  Autumnal  specimens,  of  both  old  and  young,  are  more  brightly 
colored  than  old  ones,  with  more  decided  yellowish-green  shading  on  the 
sides  below,  sometimes  extended  on  the  orissum.  The  young  have  the  eyee 
less  decidedly  red— rather  reddish-brown.  The  species  is  readily  recognised 
by  its  large  size,  long  bill,  apparently  only  nine  primaries,  no  maxillary 
stripes,  red  eyes,  and  peouliar  head-markings  as  above  given.  It  is  the  only 
species  of  its  particular  sub-group  known  to  inhabit  the  West,  though  ft 
closely  allied  one,  V.  flavortridit,  has  oocured  just  over  our  southern  bonier. 
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THE  Red-eyed  is  a  Vireo  of  exceeding  abundance  in  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  yet  one  which 
extends  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  even  beyond  them.  The 
dispersion  of  this  bird  remains  rather  more  extensive  than  that 
of  any  other  of  the  genus,  even  after  excepting  its  casual  occur- 
rences in  Greenland  and  England.  In  the  Antilles,  which  pos- 
sess their  own  Greenlets,  it  is  only  known  in  Cuba,  where  it  is 
rare ;  and  it  seems  to  be  mostly  replaced  in  Mexico  by  the 
closely-allied  V.  flavoviridh.  Some  representatives  of  the  spe- 
cies linger  in  winter  along  our  southernmost  shores,  but  the 
trae  borne  of  these  birds  at  such  season  is  in  Central  America, 
where  we  have  advices  from  Guatemala,  Panama,  and  else- 
where. Their  breeding  range  apparently  coincides  with  the 
whole  of  their  North  American  range ;  but  I  think  that  in  sum- 
mer there  are  more  Greenlets  of  this  kind  to  the  square  mile 
in  the  Middle  States  than  anywhere  else.  The  Redeyes  are 
among  the  very  commonest  of  all  the  birds  that  breed,  for 
instance,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where,  during  the  heat 
of  summer,  their  energetic  and  voluble  notes  resound,  no  less 
than  the  querulous  plaints  of  the  Wood  Pewees,  throughout 
the  woods.  The  persistency  of  these  musicians  is  really  remark- 
able; they  sing  at  all  hours,  even  at  the  listless  noon,  which 
invites  most  birds  to  rest  in  the  shade,  and  prolong  their  ner- 
vous notes  to  the  very  end  of  summer,  long  after  the  exal* 
tation  of  other  warblers  has  passed  away.  If  we  watch  a 
Bed-eye,  as  we  may  easily  do,  in  the  nearest  piece  of  wood,  or  in 
the  shade-tr^e  close  by  the  bouse,  we  shall  see  him  performing 
in  a  very  nonchalant,  almost  mechanical  way,  as  he  goes  about 
his  business  of  fly -catching,  sometimes  stopping  in  the  midst  of 
a  bar  to  snap  at  an  insect,  and  resuming  the  note  as  soon  as 
he  has  fairly  cleared  his  throat  No  one  of  the  sylvan  choir  is 
more  simple  and  unaffected  than  this  modest  performer,  who 
seems  to  sing  unconsciously  or  as  if  absorbed  in  reverie,  while 
his  daily  work  goes  on. 

As  to  the  musical  quality  of  this  performance,  there  may  be 
two  opinious.  The  Bed-eye  belongs,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  sec- 
tion  of  the  genus  called  Virea9yhriay  and  this  includes  V.  calidris^ 
a  bird  known  in  Jamaica  by  the  curious  names  of  "  Whip-torn- 
kelly",  or  "  Jobn-to-whit",  derived,  like  Whippoorwill,  Chuok- 
will'ft-widow,  and  many  other  designations  of  animals,  from 
the  sound  of  its  voice.  The  well-known  and  very  true  natural- 
ist, Philip  Henry  Gosse,  has  described  this  curious  ditty  in  his 
32  B  o 
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wonted  agreeable  manner.    The  Jamaican  Flycatchers  in  gen- 
eral, he  says,  "  are  not  very  vociferous,  bnt  this  is  pertinacious 
in  its  tritonons  call,  repeating  it  with  energy  every  two  or  three 
seconds.  ...  On  the  26th  of  March,  on  my  return  to  Blueflelds, 
after  a  visit  to  Spanish  town,  I  heard  its  well-known  voice,  bat 
my  lad  had  noticed  it  a  week  before.    From  this  time,  every 
grove,  I  might  almost  say  every  tree,  had  its  bird,  ottering, 
with  incessaut  iteration  and  untiring  energy,  from  its  umbra- 
geous concealment, — '  Sweet  JohnJ—John-toichit! — Sweet-John- 
to- whit! — John-Vtchit! —  Sweet>John-to — whitr  I  can  scarcely 
understand  how  the  call  can  be  written 4  Whip-tomkelly ',  as  the 
accent,  if  I  may  say  so,  is  most  energetic  on  the  last  syllable. 
Nor  have  I  ever  heard  this  appellation  given  to  it  in  Jamaica.[9] 
After  July   we  rarely  hear  lJohn-to-whit} — ,  but,  'to-whit- 
tO'tchoo ',  and  someti  mes  a  soft,  simple  chirp,  or  sip,  sip,  whispered 
so  gently  as  scarcely  to  be  audible."    AH  this  is  as  applicable 
to  the  Red-eyed  Oreenlet,  mut.  mut.,  as  if  it  had  been  written 
for  the  latter— even  to  the  criticism  that 'Wbip-tom-kelljMs 
an  inept  designation.    Though  Wilson  says :  "  On  attentively 
listening  for  some  time  to  this  bird  in  his  full  ardor  of  song,  it 
requires  but  little  of  imagination  to  fancy  that  you  hear  it 
pronounce  these  words," — Nutta'.i  has,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
rendered  the  song  in  a  much  more  graphic  manner,  in  saying: 
"  .  .  .  the  most  lively  or  accidental  fit  of  imagination,  never 
yet,  in  this  country,  conceived  of  such  an  association  of  sounds. 
I  have  already  remarked,  indeed,  that  this  singular  call  is,  in 
fact,  sometimes  uttered  by  the  Tufted  Titmouse.    When  onr 
Vireo  sings  slow  enough  to  be  distinctly  heard,  the  following 
sweetly  warbled  phrases,  variously  transposed  and  tuned,  may 
often  be  caught  by  the  attentive  listener :  Jtsho6e  peweti  peed 
mtisik  >du  JM  }du,  'tehodve  'hire  yh#re,  hear  hire,  hear  hire,  yVi*S 
'ritohard,  ysh&gru  'tehevtij  'Uheevoo,  'tsh&vee  peeait  9p6roL   The 
whole  delivered  almost  without  any  sensible  interval,  with  earn- 
est animation,  in  a  pathetic,  tender  and  pleasing  strain,  well 
calculated  to  produce  calm  and  thoughtful  reflection  in  the  sen- 
sitive mind."    I  witness  the  fidelity  of  this  description,  and  I 
can  even  catch  the  rhythm  or  movement  of  the  piece  in  the 
quaint  syllables  Nuttall  uses,  though  I  must  confess  that  I  fail 
to  gain  from  them  the  slightest  notion  of  the  timbre  or  quality 

*  The  name  is  traditional,  having  come  down  from  the  fathers :  see  Sloans, 
Browne,  Edwards  (who  figures  it  unmistakably,  pi.  253),  and  the  rest 
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of  the  notes j  others  perhaps,  of  Dicer  ear,  may  be  more  fortu- 
nate. 

There  is  one  point  abont  this  Oreenlet  (shared  to  some  ex- 
tent by  other  Vireos)  with  which  collectors  are  doubtless  as 
familiar  as  myself,  bnt  which  has  not  been  recorded  in  so  many 
words.    I  refer  to  the  nicety  of  the  plumage  at  all  seasons. 
There  is  something  about  the  moult  that  keeps  the  bird  in  good 
order.    You  may  shoot  Bed-eyes  in  July  and  August,  young 
and  old,  always  in  fair  condition  for  preservation,  when  most 
other  birds  are  ragged  or  full  of  pin-feathers.    The  vernal 
birds,  in  their  best  feather,  seem  to  be  peculiarly  smooth, 
something  like  the  Black-throated  Bunting  in  comparison  with 
others  of  its  family.    I  have  recently  learned  another  fact, 
novel  to  me,  from  a  Philadelphia  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Collins.*    This  young  naturalist  found  a  Bed-eye's  nest  upon 
which  the  female  was  sitting,  though  the  frame- work  of  the 
structure  was  barely  completed.    The  male  bird  presently  flew 
to  the  nest  bringing  some  material  in  his  bill,  which  he  gave 
to  his  mate  to  arrange  while  he  went  after  more.    The  -nest 
contained  at  this  moment  three  eggs,  and  it  was  not  until 
three  or  four  days  afterward  that  the  fabric  was  finished. 
Laying  in  half  built  nests  is  a  common  thing,  however,  and 
probably  more  so  than  we  may  suppose,  though  less  often 
witnessed  in  such  an  instance  as  the  present,  where  the  pensile 
structure  must  needs   be  well  advanced  to  hold  the  eggs 
securely.    This  Vireo  keeps  for  the  most  part  in  high,  open 
woods,  and  there  forages  for  insects  mainly  among  the  upper 
branches,  where  we  oftenest  see  it  tripping  alone,  and  whence 
its  song  oftenest  falls  on  appreciative  ears ;  but  in  its  choice  of 
a  nesting- place  it  frequently  descends  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
ground.     The  smaller  trees,  especially  those    with  slender, 
straggling  branchlets,  are  commonly  selected,  the  neat  cup 
being  suspended  by  the  brim  in  the   embrace  of  a  forked 
twig.    The  structure  is  usually  very  smooth  and  compact, 
as  if  the  materials  were    matted  or  even  pasted  together, 
unlike  the  tough,  but  pliably  woven,  purses  of  the  Orioles ;  and 
some  have  supposed,  though  without  direct  evidence  as  yet, 
that  the  materials  are  agglutinated  with  the  saliva  of  the  bird. 

*  187a  Couss,  £.  Nesting  of  Vireo  olivaceua.    <  Bull  Suit  Ornitk  Club,  HI. 
no.  2,  Apr.  1878,  p.  95. 

Communicated  by  W.  L.  ColHm  —The  bird  laid  la  an  nnflnlehed  nee*,, 
daring  lu  oonetraettoo. 
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In  any  event,  these  nests  are  remarkably  durable,  banging 
for  many  months  after  they  have  been  deserted;  and  when  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  revealing  the  trees  in  their  nakedness,  these 
structures  become  conspicuous  along  the  roadside,  around  the 
edges  of  clearings,  and  among  the  dogwoods  and  Judas-trees 
that  form  the  undergrowth  of  onr  noble  oak  forests.  Wilsoo 
says  they  are  frequently  nsed  by  mice,  and  that  in  one  instance 
a  Yellowbird  built  its  own  nest  in  one  of  these  deserted  homes. 
They  are  among  the  more  frequent  depositories  of  Oowbird 
eggs ;  and  the  owners  seem  to  be  as  devoted  as  can  be  to  the 
incubation  of  the  alien  eggs  and  subsequent  care  of  the 
young.  Dr.  Brewer  narrates  that  in  one  instance  a  Bed-eye 
hatched  three  Oowbird  eggs  without  laying  any  of  her  own ; 
and  gives  the  particulars  of  another  case,  in  which  a  Vireo 
laid  two  eggs,  and  then  stopped  to  incubate  them,  together 
with  two  Oowbird  eggs,  which  had  meanwhile  been  deposited 
with  her  own.  The  Vireo's  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number, 
measuring  about  four-fifths  of  an  inch  in  length  by  three-fifths 
in  breadth,  and  are  not  peculiar  in  shape ;  the  shell  is  pare 
white,  sparsely  sprinkled  with  small  and  sharp  markings  of 
reddish-brown  or  dark  brown,  chiefly  about  the  larger  end. 
Two  broods  are  often  reared  each  season  by  the  same  pair,  and 
such  is  probably  the  rule  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States, 
to  judge  from  the  great  abundance  of  the  birds,  as  well  as 
from  the  periods  when  newly-feathered  young  may  be  found. 
In  the  District  of  Oolumbia,  where  these  Greenlets  are  ex- 
tremely abundant,  I  used  to  note  their  arrival  during  the  last 
week  in  April,  and  have  observed  them  as  late  as  the  25th  of 
September,  about  which  time  they  leave  with  one  accord. 
Nuttall,  however,  has  witnessed  their  lingering  in  Massachu- 
setts even  so  late  as  the  26th  of  October. 

It  is  known  that  this  Vireo  is  not  exclusively  insectivorous, 
and  the  same  is  doubtless  true  of  other  Oreenlets.  Nattail 
observed  them  feeding  greedily  on  the  small  berries  of  the 
bitter  cornel  and  the  astringent  Viburnum  dentatum.  The 
same  author  gives  some  pleasant  gossip  about  a  young  Vireo 
which  entered  his  chamber  and  became  an  inmate  for  a  while. 
He  soon  grew  reconciled  to  the  situation,  became  so  gentle  as 
to  take  insects  from  the  hand,  and  apparently  used  to  seek 
protection  from  an  irascible  Kingbird,  who  occupied  the  same 
quarters,  and  who  begrudged  hitg  his  share  of  food.  This 
Greenlet  used  to  eat  viburnum-berries  with  a  good  appetite, 
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and  like  the  Flycatcher  and  birds  of  prey,  regurgitated  indi- 
gestible portions  of  his  food,  as  the  skins  and  seeds  of  berries, 
and  the  legs  and  wings  of  insects.  He  folded  his  head  under 
his  wing  to  sleep,  and  rested  soundly,  unlike  his  fellow  pris- 
oner, who  was  never  caught  asleep  for  the  period  of  eight 
months  during  which  he  was  under  observation.  But  the  little 
Greenlet  came  to  an  untimely  end,  after  the  custom  of  pet 
birds;  and  a  lock  of  hair  found  in  his  stomach  was  supposed 
to  have,  been  the  cause  of  his  death. 

*  -  * 

Western  Warbling  Greenlet 

Tir—  gilrvs  iwiImimj 

a.ffQvu» 

Majcfcftpa  gllTS,  F.  " OAS.  i.  1807, 65,  pL  34  ".—Steph.  Gen.  ZooL  x.  1817, 387. 
SjtTto  ffllT*,  V.  K.  D.  d'H.  N.  xL  1817, 190.— Y.  Enoy.  Meth.  iL  1883, 453,  n.  118. 
Tlrco  gllTttS,  Bp.  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad.  iv.  1624, 176.— Bp.  Ann.  Lye  K.  Y. iL  1896J  70.— Mitt. 
Han.  L 1838, 309.— And.  OB.  ii.  1834, 114,  pL  118.— Bp.  CGL.  1838.  28. -And.  Syn.  1839, 
161.— A.ud.  BA.  iv.  1849,  149,  pL  941.— Qiraud,  BLX.  1844,  161.— Bp.  CA.  L  1850,  330.— 
Hoy,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1853, 309.  -Bead,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1853, 398.— Wood*.  Rep.  Zofii  & 
CoL  B.  1853,  76.— Thompi.  Vermont,  1853,  Ayp.  %L—Kennic  Tr.  Illinois  Agrlc.  Soc. 
L  1855,  589.— Pratten,  ibid.  COO.— Putn.  Pr.  Baa.  Inst  L  1856,913.-501.  PZS.  1858,  309 
(Oaxaca).— Bd.  BNA.  1858, 335. -WUHi,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1858, 1859,  989.— Wheat.  Ohio 
Agrlc  Bep.  for  1860, 1861, 364.— Barn.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  18C0, 1861,  iX.—Oouee  <ft  PrenL 
Smiths.  Bep.  for  1861, 1809, 410 .— BlakUi.  Ibis,  1869, 5 ;  1863, 66  (Saskatchewan).— Verr. 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  ill  1869, 14a-  Verr.  Pr.  Boat.  Soc,  ix.  1863, 934  (MaineJ.-Aflen,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst.  ir.  1864, 67. -BToy,  Smiths.  Bep.  for  1864  1865,  437  (Missouri).— Drm.  Ibis,  1865, 
480  (Texas).— Mellwr.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1866,  87.— Bufca.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1868, 149 
(Texas).— Gouts,  Pr.  Ess. Inst.  v.  1868, 277.— Const,  Pr.  Boat  8oc. ix.  186H,  111.— Brown, 
Ibis,  1868, 421  (Yanooaver).— Turnb.  B  E  Pa.  1869, 96 ;  Phila.  ed.  19.—/  Trippe,  Pr.  Ess. 
Inst.  vL  1871, 117.— Onus,  Key,  1879, 190,  f.  63.— Mayn.  Pr.  Bost  Boo.  xiv.  1874,  370.— 
BeaU,  Pr.  Boat  Soc  xv.  1879,  993.— Tripp*,  Pr.  Best  Boo.  xv.  1873, 936  (Iowa).— Allen, 

Pr.  Boat  Soc.  xviL  1874, 54  (Dakota).— Snow,  B  Rans.  1873, 5.— Const,  BNW.  1874, 97 

Gentry,  Life-Hlst  1876, 218.— Jftoot,  BNE 1677,  lH.—McOauley,  BolL  U.  &  Geol.  Sarr. 
Ill,  n.  3, 1877, 662  (Texas). 

Yltro  gllfUft,  Pedb.  Rep.  Orn.  Mass.  1839,  V99.—Oregg,  Pr.  Elmira  Acad.  1870,  — . 

Tlreo  gllTS,  Brmo.  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  vL  1857, 109. 

YirooaylTla  g llTt,  Oass.  Pr.  Phila  Acad.  1851, 153.— 8cL  PZS.  1856, 998  (Mexico).- Bd.  Rev. 
AB.  1866,  349,  flg.— 2xmw.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  Tilt  1866, 985.— 3wnick.  Mem.  Bost  Soo.  i. 
1869,  548  (Vera  Crua).— Bidg. 
Am.  Nat  rii.  1673, 198. 

Ffreosylvla  gilras,  B.B.AR.  NAB 

1  1874,  368,  pL  17,  f.  3.— Brew. 
Pr.  Bost  8oc  xrli.1875, 440. 

MBSdespa  nelodla,  WQ$.  AO.  t.  181A 

85,  pL  49,  t  9.— Steph.  Gen.  ZooL 

x.  1817,  389.— Bp.  Journ.  Phila. 

Acad.  iv.  1894, 176. 
Grlseons  Flycatcher,  fifepALo, 
Jf onckerolle  grfs»  V-  OAS.  L  c  Flo.  57.— 7»r#o  gibus,  natural  site. 

Fosnrecte  arrfae  des  ttats-Unts,  V.  VL  oc.  1817  &  1893. 
Vlrea  ©■  Moacherolle  ffris,/*  lfoinc,OiaCanad.  1861, 913. 
WarbUn*  Flycatcher,  Warbling  Tlrco,  Warbling  Greealet,  Authors. 

.  b.swainsoni 

Tlreo  ffllTVS,  Towns.  Joorn.  Phila.  Acad.  riii.  1839, 153.— Hsnry,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1855,  31 3 1 
1859, 106  (New  Mexico).— XanL  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1859, 191  (California).— Coop.  <*  SucH 
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X.  H.  Wub.  Terr.  1860, 188.— Coop.  Am.  Nat  ill.  1869,  35  (Rocky  M<rantaiat)«-4&*, 
Boll.  MCZ.  iiL  1878, 156, 176  (Kansas.  Colorado,  Utah ;  includes  both  Tirtatiei). 

Vlrco  SWalnSOnl,  BcL  BNA.  1858,  336  (in  text).— Oouw,  Ibis,  1865,  164  (Arisona).-Om« 
Pr.  Pbila.  Acad.  1866, 73  (Arixona).-Cb«p.  Am.  Nat  111  I860, 479. 

Tlreo  SWaiBSODll,  Jf«rr.  Ann.  Rep.  17. 8.  GeoL  8nrv.  Terr,  for  1872, 1873, 714. 

YlreosylYta  BWSlttSOBl,  Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1866,  343,  fig.— Aiten,  Pr.  Boat  Soc,  xr.  187*  116 
(Colorado). 

ftreosylYta  BWalascall,  Atoa.  Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  GeoL  Surv.  Terr,  for  1870, 1871, 46i 

Vlreo  gllnu  ear.  svatssoai,  Couet,  Key,  1872, 121, 1 64.— Jf>r.  Ann.  Bap.  17.  &  Geol  8urr. 
Terr,  for  1872, 1873, 712.— Torr.  dt  Hensh.  Rep.  Ore.  Specs.  1874, 12.— H«uA.  ibid.  43,77, 
105— Eenth.  Lirt  B.  Aria.  1875,  Wl.-HemtK  ZooL SxpL  W.  100  Merid.  1875,  ttL 

Tire©  films  o.  swalnsoni,  Ooima,  bnw.  1874,  oa 

TlreosylTla  gllra  var.  Bwalasonl,  Ridgw.  BulL  Baa.  Inat  ▼.  1873, 181  (Colorado). 

Ylreosylria  gllVOS  var.  swalasoal,  B.B.dkIL  NAB.  L  1874,  371.— Later.  Boll.  Nat  Mat 

n.  4, 1876, 17  (Tehnantepec). 
YlreoaylTla  gllva  8.  swalnsoal,  Ridgw.  Rep.  Sorv.  40th  Par.  iv.  pt  111.  1877, 44& 

Hab. — Of  gilvue  proper,  temperate  Eastern  North  America,  to  the  high  cen- 
tral plains.  Breeds  throughout 
its  North  American  range ;  win- 
ters extralimital,  in  Mexico 
and  doubtless  elsewhere,  but 
not  known  in  the  West  Indie*. 
Of  so-called  "  swainsoni ",  the 
rest  of  the  United  States,  in 
wooded  regions,  from  the  plains 
Fig.  58.— Yino  swairwmi,  natural  aiae.  to  the  Pacific 

Oh.  sp. —  £  9  Remigibus  x.  Cinereo-viresoens,  pileo  sawn 
cinerascente, neofuscolitnbato;  uropygio virente,  striga  superciliari 
albidd,  orbitis  fuscis;  laris  albidis;  infrk  albidus,  sordid*  nb 
flavicanSy  lateribus  obscuriaribus  ;  alls  haudfa&ciatis. 

4  9 ,  ad  alt:  With  10  primaries,  the  exposed  portion  of  the  first  of  which 
is  i  or  less  of  the  length  of  the  second,  no  obvious  wing-bars,  no  blackish 
stripe  along  the  side  of  the  crown,  and  no  abrupt  contrast  between  color  of 
back  and  crown.  Upper  parts  greenish,  with  an  ashy  shade,  rather  brighter 
on  the  rump  and  edgingB  of  the  wings  find  tail,  anteriorly  shading  insensibly 
into  ashy  on  the  crown.  Ash  of  crown  bordered  immediately  by  a  whitish 
superciliary  and  lorul  line;  region  immediately  before  and  behind  the  eye 
dusky  ash.  Below,  sordid  white  with  faint  yellowish  (sometimes  creamy  or 
buffy)  tinge,  more  obviously  shaded  along  the  sides  with  a  dilution  of  the 
the  color  of  the  back.  Quills  and  tail-feathers  fuscous,  with  narrow  external 
edgings  as  above  said,  and  broader  whitish  edging  of  the  inner  webs;  the 
wing-coverts  without  obvious  whitish  tipping.  Bill  dark  horn-color  above, 
paler  below ;  feet  plumbeous.  Iris  brown.  Length,  5  inches,  or  rather  more ; 
extent,  about  8£ ;  wing,  2} ;  tail,  2±;  bill,  f ;  tarsus,  f. 

Specimens  differ  a  good  deal  in  the  shade  of  tbe  upper  parts,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  tint  of  the  under  ports.  Birds  of  the  year  and  autumnal  speci- 
mens generally  are  apt  to  be  brighter  than  those  of  spring.  It  is  a  very  plainly 
marked  species,  but  the  above  description  should  suffice  for  its  disorimina 
tion  among  tbe  species  described  in  this  work. 

Western  specimens  were  first  doubtfully  described  as  distinct  under  the 
name  of  V.  ncaimoni,  then  rated  as  a  good  species,  and  finally  quoted  si s 
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geographical  race.  They  average  rather  duller  colored  than  their  Eastern 
representatives,  like  most  birds,  in  fact,  of  this  dry  region.  I  fail  to  appre- 
ciate any  tangible  difference  in  general  dimensions,  or  in  shape  of  the  bill. 
The  character  of  more  rounded  wiDg,  which  has  been  chiefly  relied  upon,  the 
2d  quill  being  shorter  itstead  of  longer  than  the  6th,  does  not  hold  as  dis- 
tinctive, for  I  find  the  same  wing-formula  in  a  specimen  shot  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  Without  feeling  much  confidence  in  the  reality  of  the  distinction 
which  has  been  sought  to  be  maintained,  I  have  separated  the  synonymy 
under  two  heads.    The  description  is  taken  from  Western  specimens. 

WABBLING  Greenlets,  whether  of  the  Eastern  or  of  the 
Western  type,  inhabit  all  the  woodland  of  temperate 
North  America.    Bat  in  choosing  their  summer  homes  they 
usually  show  good  taste  enough  to  seek  the  luxuries  of  city  life, 
displaying  at  the  same  time  the  force  of  character  required  to 
escape  its  dangers.    Neither  disposed  to  undue  familiarity,  nor 
given  to  over-confidence,  these  urbane  birds  move  in  a  quiet 
circle  of  their  own,  in  slight  contact  with  less  polished  members 
of  society,  quite  apart  from  the  vulgarity  of  the  street  and 
market-place,  and  always  with  the  easy  self-possession  that 
marks  the  well-bred.    We  seldom  see  them,  indeed ;  tbey  are 
oftener  a  voice  than  a  visible  presence— just  a  ripple  of  melody 
threading  its  way  through  the  mazes  of  verdure,  now  almost 
absorbed  in  the  sighing  of  foliage,  now  flowing  released  on  its 
grateful  mission.    Their's  is  a  tender,  gentle  strain,  with  just 
a  touch  of  sadness,  borne  on  the  same  breath  that  wafts  us 
the  perfume  of  April's  early  blossoms;  and  these  are  all  the 
sweeter  for  the  instillation  of  such  song.    From  the  poplar  that 
glances  both  silver  and  green  as  its  tremulous  verdure  is 
stirred — from   the  grand  old  halls  of  the  stately,  splendid- 
flowered  liriodendron — from  the  canopied  shade-weaving  elm, 
and  the  redolent  depths  of  magnolia — issues  all  summer  loug 
the  same  exquisite  refrain,  while  the  singers  glide  through  their 
hermitage  unseen.     Who  would  know  these  spirituelle  musi- 
cians better  must  be  quick  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  very  small 
sober-colored  bird  whose  tints  are  those  of  its  leafy  home,  and 
whose  course  in  the  heart  of  the  trees  is  as  devious  as  the  play 
of  the  sunbeam  itself. 

The  Warbling  Vireo  is  no  less  agile  a  bird  than  his  cousin 
the  Bed-eye,  and  equally  tireless  in  the  pursuit  of  his  insect 
prey ;  both  these  birds  sing  as  tbey  go,  with  an  unconscious 
air,  as  if  in  a  reverie;  but  the  easy  and  wonderfully  skilful 
mod  citation  of  the  former's  flowing  song  contrasts  to  great  ad- 
vantage with  the  Bed-eye's  abrupt  and  somewhat  jerky  uotes. 
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Both  are  among  the  most  persistent  of  onr  musicians;  in  the 
Middle  States,  for  example,  their  notes  are  heard  from  the  latter 
part  of  April  until  far  into  September,  and  at  all  hoars  of  the 
day.  But  much  as  we  may  admire  Gilvna  in  the  agreeable  sen- 
timent which  his  *ong  inspires,  we  owe  him  a  higher  and  more 
respectful  consideration  for  the  good  services  he  renders  us  in 
a  very  practical  way.  Inhabiting  by  choice  our  parks,  lawns, 
and  orchards,  and  even  the  shade-trees  of  our  busiest  streets, 
rather  than  the  untried  depths  of  the  forest,  these  birds  collec- 
tively render  efficient  service  by  ridding  us  of  unnumbered 
insects,  whose  presence  is  a  pest,  as  well  as  a  continual  annoy- 
ance to  sensitive  persons.  They  take  a  foremost  place  among 
the  useful  birds  for  whose  good  services  in  this  regard  we  have 
reason  to  be  grateful,  being  much  more  beneficial  than  the 
European  Sparrows,  which  we  have  imported  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  against  whose  insolent  aggressions  these  tender  birds 
should  be  protected.  The  comparative  abundance  of, these  two 
species  being  duly  considered,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  in 
the  matter  of  their  respective  efficiency  in  destroying  noxions 
insects;  for  the  Yireos  are  particularly  insectivorous  birds, 
while  Sparrows  eat.  insects  only  at  certain  seasons,  and  then 
only  through  caprice ;  their  natural  food  is  seeds,  and  at  pres- 
ent, in  this  country,  they  feed  for  the  most,  part  on  street- 
garbage.41 

.  There  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Warbling  Vireos,  so  far  as  their  habits  and  manners  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  true  that  the  former  is  more  civilized  jnst  now; 
but  this  is  a  transitory  circumstance,  which  will  doubtless 
yield  to  the  settlement  of  the  West,  when  we  may  expect 
to  find  the  Warbling  Yireos  of  that  portion  of  our  couutry  in- 

*  According  to  Mr.  Gentry,  who  has  paid  such  particular  attention  to  the 
food  of  our  birds,  this  Vireo  feeds  chiefly  upon  dipterous  and  lepidopienxn 
insects,  the  larvn  of  many  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  among  the  most 
injurious.  This  gentleman  has  found  in  their  stomachs  remains  of  Mtaca 
domcstka,  Tabanus  lineolay  T.  dnctus,  Txpula  ferruginea,  CuUx  teHtorAjraeksi, 
and  other  Diptera;  the  lepidopterous  Anisonyx  vemata,  A.  pometariOy  ZertM 
catenaria,  Ennomoa  subsignaria,  Evfitchia  rlbearia  Angironia  crocataria,  sod 
Limaoodes  eoopha ;  with  Apis  meUifica,  Selandrta  rosm,  and  MegaekUs  cento*- 
oularia  among  Hymenoptera ;  together  with  various  Aphides,  or  plant-lice. 

Prof.  Samuel  Aughey  gives  the  Warbling  Vireo  among  the  birds  of  Ne- 
braska which  destroy  the  scourge  of  that  country — the  grasshopper.  "I 
frequently  saw  it  light  down  within  a  rod  of  me  where  locusts  abounded 
and  feed  on  them.  This  species  seemed  to  eat  them  in  all  stages  of  their 
growth,  and  brought  them  constantly  to  their  nests  for  their  young.  *— (First 
Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  Entom.  Comm.  for  1877, 1878,  App.  p.  [27].) 
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crease  in  numbers  until  they  are  as  abundant  in  the  towns 
as  our  own  variety  has  long  since  become.  They  are  already 
numerous  in  all  suitable  situations,  where  their  periods  of  mi- 
gration and  areas  of  distribution  in  the  breeding  season  corre- 
spond perfectly  with  those  of  the  typical  Eastern  gilvus.  Such 
are  my  own  observations  as  far  as  they  go,  and  we  have  many 
others,,  unnecessary  to  cite,  to  the  same  effect. 

Nor  is  there  any  appreciable  distinction  between  the  nests  of 
the  two  yarieties  or  between  their  eggs.  We  know  how  much 
alike  the  Vireos  *U1  are  in  these  respects,  and  it  would  be  sur- 
prising if  there  were  any  difference  between  such  closely- 
related — in  fact  scarcely  separable — varieties  as  the  Warbling 
and  Swain  son's  Greenlets.  Audubon  has  left  us  au  account  of 
their  nest- building,  in  which  he  describes  with  great  particu- 
larity the  actions  of  a  pair  whom  he  watched  for  several  days 
-whilst  they  were  busied  in  the  construction  of  their  pretty  pen- 
sile fabrics.  The  nest  is  huug  in  a  forked  twig,  and  is  peculiar, 
in  comparison  with  that  of  other  Vireos,  neither  in  this  respect, 
nor  in  materials  nor  workmanship;  but  it  is  commonly  placed 
higher  up,  sometimes  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground,, 
right  under  the  canopy  of  foliage  of  such  large  trees  as  the 
elms,  maples,  and  poplars,  where  it  may  sway  in  the  breeze, 
but  is  secure  against  ordinary,  accidents  of  the  weather,  and 
remote  from  most  enemies,  the  inevitable  Oowbird  alone  ex- 
cepted. Such  high  building,  however,  is  not  invariable,  for  Mr. 
Ridgway  speaks  of  several  nests  which  he  took  in  Utah,  which 
were  built  in  aspens  only  about  four  feet  from  the  ground.  In 
form,  the  nest  is  quite  deeply  cupped,  with  a  somewhat  con- 
tracted brim,  for  the  still  greater  safety  of  its  precious  freight, 
firmly  secured  to  its  slender  support,  and  with  closely  matted 
walls.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  or  five  in  number,  pure  white, 
oftenest  with  the  reddish-brown  spots  or  even  blotches,  which 
are  the  rule  in  this  genus,  but  sometimes  immaculate ;  they  are 
nearly  or  quite  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  by  a  trifle  over 
half  an  inch  broad,  and  of  the  ordinary  shape. 

■ 

The  Blue-headed  Greenlet 

Vireo  Miliarias 

If  VftelCBB*  Miliaria,  WOt.  "  AO.  ii.  1810,  43,  pL  17, 1 6  ".— fifapA.  Shaw's  Geo.  ZooL  x.  1817, 

M9.—Bp.  Journ.  Phtla.  Acad.  iv.  1834, 174. 
Tlreo  MlltariMtTMiB.  "  N.  D.  d'H.  N.  xi.  1817,  —  ".-J5p.  Joarn.  Phila.  Acad.  iv.  1824, 175.— 

Bp.  Ann.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  iL  1838, 70.— Aud.  OK  L  1831,  147,  pL  28.— JVtitt.  Man.  i.  183%  305.— 

OrniJi.  Comm.  Joarn.  Phila.  Acad,  vii  1837,  193  ("  Colombia  River  ").—Bp.  COL. 

1838, 2b.— Towns.  Joarn.  Phila.  Acad.  viii.  1839,  153.— Aud.  Syn.  1839, 160  —And.  BA. 

It.  1848,  144,  pL  939.— Gir.  BLL  1844,  160.— Gamb.  Pr.  Phila,  Acad.  1847,  159  (Call. 
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fbroia.)— 0amo.  Journ.  Phila.  Acad.  L  1847.  44  (California). -Jlp.  CA.  L  183,  ».- 
Oast.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1851,  150.— Thomps.  Vermont,  1853,  IS.— Hoy,  Pr.  Phil*.  Acad. 
1853, 309  (Wieoonain).— K mrm.  Tr.  niinoie  Agrio.  Boo.  i.  1653, 583— Fruit**,  ibid.  601- 
OundL  J.  £  a  1855, 408  (Cuba).— 8eL  PZa  1858, 398  (Mexico)— .Brw.  Pr.  Boat.  Boa  tL 
1856,  6  (Maaeachneetta).— Putn.  Pr.  Eaa.  Intt  L  1858,  913  (eame).— Bd.  BNA  IBM, 
340.-&&  PZS.  1859,  375  (Oaxaca)j  360  (Xalapa).— Xont  Pr.  Phila.  Acad-  1839, 191 
(California).—  WW*,  Smiths.  Bep.  for  1658,  1659,  989  (Nora  Scotia).— Owe.  4  AhH. 
NHWT.  I860, 189  (Waahington  Territory)  —Wheat.  Ohio  Agrio.  Bep.  for  1860, 1861, 
365.— 8.  <#  8.  lbia,  1860,  31  (Coban,  Vera  Paa).-Biw.  Pr.  Boat  Soc.  rii.  I860,  307 
(Cuba). —Barn.  Smith*.  Bep.  for  I860,  1861,  436  <Pennaylvania).— Oouu  d  Pr**i. 
Smith*.  Bep.  for  1861,  1869, 410.— Terr.  Pr.  Baa.  Inat  ill  186S, 148  (Maine).— Boarim. 
Pr.  Boat  Soc  ix.  1869, 196  (Maine).— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1864. 1865, 437  (Mieeonri).- 
Dr**».  Ibis,  1865,  481  (8an  Antonio,  Tex.).— Mcllwr.  Pr.  Baa.  Inat.  ▼.  1806,8*  (Canada 
West).— Law.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  viii.  1866,  985  (New  York)— Brown,  lbia,  1868.  «Q 
(Vancouver).— Cbtef,  Pr.  Eaa.  Inat  v.  1868, 978  (New  England)  —Owe*.  Pr.  Boit  Soc 
xiL  1868,  111  (South  Carolina).— Obop.  Am.  Nat  til-  I860,  479.— Turnb.  B.  B.  Pa  18», 
96;  Phila.  ed.  19. -Cope,  Am.  Nat  iv.  1E70,  395-6.— Tripp*,  Pr.  Baa.  Inat  vt  1*71, 117 
(Minnesota,  breeding).— Couat,  Key,  1872, 131,  f.  66.— Guudl  J.ta  1879, 403  iCaba).- 
JKayn.  Pr.  Boat  Soc  xiv.  1879,  210.— Gentry,  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  1873.354  (neet).-  Men. 
Am.  Nat  viiL  1874,  7-8.— Coop.  Am.  Nat  viii.  1874,  17.— Ooue*.  Am.  Nat.  tuLI&M, 
541.— Oouee,  BNW.  1874,  99.— Henth.  LietB.  Alia.  1875, 157  (Ariaana).— Eauk.  ZocL 
EzpL  W.  100 Merid.  1875, 222  (Arizona, aamigrant,  with  both  var.  castini and var.  phtm- 
ben*).— Gentry,  Life-Hiat  1876, 293.— Minot,  BNE.  1877, 153.— Brevet  Ann.  Lye.  NT. 
xi.  1875, 140  (Virginia*.— MeCauiey.  Boll.  U.  8.  GeoL  Suit.  iii.  n.  3, 1877,  ttfl  (Tex**). 

Vlreo  SolltiarcUR,  Afayn.Pr.  Boat. 
Soc  xiv.  1878,370. 

YlOTO  Miliarias,  Gregg,  Pr.  El- 
mirn  Acad.  1870,  — . 

UnlDj  Miliarias,  LiehL  ••  Preie- 
Yera.  Mex.  V6g.  1830,  *"-, 
J.  1 0. 1863, 58. 

Vlreo  (LantTlreo)  solltarlns,  Bd. 

1858.— GundL  J.  f.  O-  1861, 

384  (Cuba).— Alien,  Pr.  Eaa.  _      .„     „.         ,.,     .  .      .    . 

T ,  .     iadi.  ~  Flo.  59.— Yvreo  eolxtartu*,  natural  atae.  » 

Inat  iv.  1864, 67. 

Tlreo  (Unlrlreo)  solltarla,  Bidgto.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  x.  1874, 370  (IlllnoiH). 

YlrGOSTlTla  Miliaria,  Bd\  Rev.  AB  1866, 347,  flg.— Chop.  B.  CaL  L 1870, 117  -Samidi.  Man. 
Boat  Soc  i.  1869, 548  (Vera  Cms). 

LaalTlreo  Miliarias,  Allen,  Am.  Nat  HL  1869. 507, 579.— B  B.  dt  R  NAB  L  1874, 373,  pL  17, 
f.  8.— Brew.  Pr.  Boat  Soc  xvii  1875, 440.— Law.  BnlL  Nat  Mas.  n.  4, 1876, 18  (Tehuaa- 
tepee).— Ridffte.  Bep.  ExpL  40th  Par.  Iv.  pt  iii.  1877, 450  (Humboldt  Valley). 

Solitary  Flycatcher,  Steph.  L  c 

Solitary  or  Blue-headed  Tlreo  or  Greenlet,  Author*. 

Hab.— The  whole  of  the  United  States,  in  wooded  regions,  and  Canada. 
Sooth  through  Mexico  to  Central  America.  Cuba,  Breeds  at  large  f  in  the 
United  States,  bat  chiefly  north  of  the  40th  parallel;  winters  extralimital, 
with  some  probable  exceptions. 

Oh.  sp. — $  9  Bemigibu8  x.  Flavo-olivaceus,  vertice  et  late 
ribu8  capitis  cceruleo-plumbeis,  orbitis  albis,  loris  fuscis ;  infra 
albus,  lateribus  et  axillaribus  flavicantibus ;  alts  flavidaUAdo 
limbaiis  necnon  bifasciatis. 

4  2 1  adult :  A  large  and  very  stoutly-built  species,  with  shorty  stout  bill, 
a  spurious  primary  one-fourth  as  long  as  the  second  quill,  decided  contrast 
betwixt  colors  of  back  and  head,  and  conspicuous  wing-bars.  Upper  parts 
yellowish-olive  or  olive-green  (same  shade  as  in  V.  olivaoeus),  the  crown 
and  sides  of  the  head  bluish-ashy  in  marked  contrast,  with  a  white  line 
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from  nostrils  to  and  around  (not  behind)  the  eye,  and  dusky  loral  space. 
Below  pure  white,  the  sides  strongly  washed  with  yellowish,  with  some 
olive  shading,  the  under  wing-  and  tail-coverts  quite  yellowish.  Quills  and 
tail-feathers  blackish,  Btrongly  edged  with  white  or  with  the  color  of  the 
back,  ot  both,  and  the  tips  of  the  greater  and  middle  coverts  the  same, 
forming  two  eonspicoous  wing-bars.  Bill  blaokish-plumbeous,  not  always 
paler  below;  feet  plumbeous;  iris  brown.  Length  about  5};  extent,  8$; 
wing,  2f ;  tail,  2£ ;  bill  about  f  long,  nearly  half  as  deep  at  the  base. 

Immature  specimens  are  rather  brighter-colored.  At  any  season  there 
may  be  rather  less  contrast  than  as  above  indicated  between  the  color  of  the 
back  and  head,  either  owing  to  a  slight  ashy  dorsal  wash  as  in  spring  ex- 
amples, or  to  an  olivaceous  shading  of  the  head  in  others.  But  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  speoies  by  the  characters  above  given. 

THE  movements  of  the  Bine-headed  Vireo  are  somewhat 
difficult  to  trace  with  entire  precision,  and  the  mode  of 
its  dispersion  in  this  country  has  been  much  in  question.  The 
bird  appears  to  be  of  rather  irregular  or  uncertain  distribution, 
quite  common  in  some  districts,  and  rare  in  others  which  seem 
equally  suited  to  its  requirements.  Its  history  has  never  yet 
been  fully  presented,  and  it  is  only  within  two  or  three  years 
that  some  important  advices,  before  wanting,  have  come  to 
hand,  with  respect  more  particularly  to  its  occurrence  in  the 
Colorado  Valley,  where  it  was  long  supposed  to  be  absent, 
though  known  to  occur  both  in  Texas  and  California.  With 
the  materials  now  at  our  disposition,  however,  the  history  of 
tie  species  may  be  attempted  with  some  confidence. 

It  was  first  described  in  1810  by  Wilson,  who  figured  a  speci- 
men taken  in  October  near  Philadelphia,  and  saw  altogether 
no  more  than  three  individuals,  though  he  also  inspected  a 
drawing  of  one  made  in  Georgia,  where  the  bird  was  considered 
to  be  rare.  He  simply  remarks  that  it  is  a  rare  species  and  a 
silent  solitary  bird,  giving  no  further  indication  of  its  habits, 
but  surmising  that  it  may  have  its  headquarters  in  some  por- 
tion of  the  country  unknown  to  him.  Nothing  whatever  was 
added  to  this  meagre  account  until  Audubon  in  1831  gave  some 
further  particulars,  though  in  the  mean  while  various  compilers 
and  "  systematizes"  treated  of  the  species.  The  short  notice 
in  Nuttall's  'Manual'  is  entirely  drawn  from  these  two  sources. 
Audubon's  account,  though  extended  and  circumstantial,  and 
including  an  unmistakable  description  of  the  bird,  is  to  be  taken 
neverthele8ss  with  some  allowance  for  confusion  of  memory  or 
other  source  of  error.  He  represents  the  bird  as  an  abundant 
inhabitant  of  the  cane-brakes  of  Louisiana,  in  which  he  says 
it  breeds.    But,  as  both  Mr.  Gentry  and  Dr.  Brewer  have 
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observed,  his  account  of  the  nest  does  not  agree  with  the  known 
facts  in  the  case,  nor  has  the  species  been  since  ascertained  to 
breed  in  Louisiana.  Such  state  of  the  case  tends  to  throw 
doubt  on  other  portions  of  Audubon's  narrative,  in  which  the 
actions  of  the  birds  are  descrihed. minutely ;  especially  as  what 
is  said  might  apply  as  well  to  other  species  as  to  the  present 
We  learn,  however,  from  Audubon,  what  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  he  found  the  bird  both  in  Texas  and  Nova  Scotia,  and 
that  Dr.  Bachman  bad  seen  it  in  South  Carolina,  where "  a 
sweet  and  load  song  of  half  a  dozen  notes"  had  been  heard. 
The  same  account  includes,  furthermore,  the  statements  that 
specimens  had  been  procured  by  Townsend  on  the  Columbia 
River,  and  a  considerable  notice  by  Nuttall  of  its  nesting  in  the 
same  region.  What  is  now  known  of  the  distribution  of  the 
species  confirms  these  observations,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
locality  is  concerned. 

We  were  thus  put  in  possession  of  an  outline  of  the  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  the  species, — Texas  to  Nova  Scotia  and 
Georgia  to  Oregon, — remaining  to  be  filled  in  by  subsequent 
observers.  The  earliest  of  these  was  Dr.  Oambel,  who,  in  1847, 
in  the  papers  above  cited,  speaks  of  the  abundance  of  the 
birds  in  thickets  in  California  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer.  Within  a  few  years  thereafter,  the  bird  came  to  be 
quite  generally  known  from  various  localities  in  the  United 
States  unnecessary  to  specify.  In  1855,  it  was  recorded  by 
Oundlach  from  Cuba,  and  in  the  following  year  by  Sclater 
from  Mexico.  Xantus  and  Heermann  each  shortly  afterward 
confirmed  Gambel's  California  record,  as  Cooper  and  Buckley 
did  the  earlier  indications  which  Andubon  had  given  for  the 
extreme  northwest  of  the  United  States;  while,  just  on  the 
heels  of  these  important  notices,  came  Messrs.  Sclater  and 
Salvin's  announcement  from  Guatemala.  McHwraith  in  1866 
placed  Canada  among  the  localities  in  which  the  bird  had 
been  actually  observed.  We  thus  had  advices  from  practically 
all  of  the  United  States,  excepting  only  the  Southern  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  Valley  of  the  Colorado,  and  of  course  the 
Great  Plains ;  and  from  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico, 
and  Guatemala.  It  only  remained  to  cover  the  Southern 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  as  was  not  done  until  the  observa- 
tions of  Ridgway  in  Utah  and  Nevada  and  of  Henshaw 
in  Arizona  completed  the  picture.  These  were  not  made  antil 
very  recently j  I  had  never  seen  the  bird  in  Arizona,  where  it 
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is  largely  replaced  by  V.  plumbeus  in  the  breeding  season,  and 
even  in  1874  I  was  obliged,  according  to  the  knowledge  we 
tben  possessed,  to  except  the  region  in  question  from  the  habitat 
of  the  bird,  as  was  also  done  the  same  year  by  the  authors  of 
the  "  History  of  North  American  Birds".  We  now  know,  how- 
ever, the  exception  was  unnecessary,  the  apparent  absence  of  the 
species  from  the  Colorado  Volley  being  occasioned  by  the  fact 
that  there  it  is  rather  a  migrant  than  a  breeder,  and  that  V. 
plumbeu*  is  conspicuous  in  the  breeding  season  in  this  region. 
Mr.  Henshaw's  observations  may  be  cited  in  support  of  these 
statements : — 

uThe  Solitary  Vireo  appears. to  occur  in  the  Southern  Rocky 
Mountains  only  as  a  migrant,  and  to  be  wholly  replaced  there  in 
summer  by  the  nearly  allied  variety,  the  Plumbeous  Vireo  (var. 
plumbeus).  In  its  course  southward  from  its  northern  breeding 
ground,  it  appears  to  follow  the  mountain  ranges,  and  to  con* 
fine  itself  to  the  pine  region.  During  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber I  found  the  species  occurring  quite  numerously  at  Mount 
Graham,  where  it  was  Been  only  among  the  lofty  pines,  usually 
accompanying  other  birds,  as  the  Audubon's  Warbler  and  Nut- 
hatches. It  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  song ;  yet,  as  it 
moved  about  from  branch  to  branch,  it  occasionally  paused  to 
give  utterance  to  a  few  strains,  which,  though  broken  and 
detached,  were  sufficient  to  bring  to  mind  the  beautiful  melody 
to  be  heard  from  this  bird  in  the  vernal  season — in  variety 
and  richness  of  notes  not  surpassed  by  the  song  of  any  of  the 
family." 

Mr.  Bidgway's  recent  paragraph  is  to  like  effect : — "  This  spe- 
cies was  met  with  only  during  its  autumnal  migrations,  when  it 
seemed  to  be  not  uncommon  in  the  month  of  September  among 
thecafion  thickets  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Clover  Mountains. 
A  single  specimen  was  also  shot  in  a  buffalo-berry  thicket 
in  Bnena  Vista  Gallon,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  West  Hum* 
boldt  Mountains  in  September  of  the  preceding  year.  It  is 
.still  a  question  whether  such  individuals  of  this  species  were 
migrants  from  the  higher  portions  of  the  mountains,  or  from  a 
more  northern  region ;  but  that  their  migration  was  not  vertical 
is  most  probable."  This  seems  to  be  a  judicious  query ;  for, 
though  we  cannot  yet  affirm  that  the  Solitary  Vireo  actually 
breeds  in  the  Colorado  Valley,  we  may  remember  that  the  evi- 
dence against  it  is  only  negative ;  and  I  infer,  from  our  general 
knowledge  of  the  fauna  of  this  region,  that  the  bird  will  evi- 
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dent]  j  be  found  to  breed  in  the  higher  portions  of  this  water- 
shed, where  it  is  now  only  known  as  a  migrant. 

The  two  paragraphs  just  cited  have  already  brought  up  the 
next  question  to  be  considered — the  method  of  the  bird's  dis- 
tribution over  the  area  already  determined  to  be  its  habitat, 
and  the  periods  of  its  dispersal.  It  should  be  noted,  in  the  first 
place,  that,  though  we  have  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
bird's  wintering  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  and  though 
we  know  it  well  as  a  winter  bird  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  it 
still  seems  probable  that  some  individuals  may  linger  along 
our  southern  border  during  the  season  in  question.  In  fact, 
this  is  virtually  attested  by  Bachmau's  early  notice  of  the 
species  in  South  Carolina  in  February,  if  there  be  no  mistake 
about  this ;  and  Oambel  has  something  to  the  same  effect  for 
Southern  California.  But  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
great  body  of  the  birds  pass  beyond  our  limits  in  the  fall.  The 
movement  begins  at  the  north  in  September,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  following  month  the  birds  are  already,  as  a  rule,  beyond 
our  confines.  The  return  commences  at  the  very  opening  of 
Bpriug,  and  by  the  middle  of  April  these  Vireos  have  already 
become  generally  dispersed,  though  the  limits  of  the  migra- 
tion, as  in  Maine,  Canada,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Columbia  River 
region,  are  not  attained  until  the  first  or  second  week  in  May. 
Thus,  at  Washington,  D.  0.,  where  this  Vireo  is  the  rarest  of 
its  kind,  Dr.  Prentiss  and  myself  noted  its  arrival  on  the  25th 
of  April,  and  its  departure  October  20th.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Turnbnll'8  note  for  Bast  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  is  sub- 
stantially the  same.  In  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  says 
Gentry,  it  usually  arrives  about  the  15th  of  April,  sometimes 
not  till  the  beginning  of  May,  and  retires  during  the  latter 
part  of  September  or  early  in  October.  In  Connecticut,  where, 
according  to  Merriam,  it  is  not  uncommon  during  the  migra- 
tions, and  where  a  few  breed,  the  same  authority  fixes  the 
time  of  its  advent  as  the  first  week  in  May ;  but  he  adds,  that 
it  has  been  seen  in  the  fall  as  late  as  the  13th  of  October. 
Various  New  Bngland  writers  agree  upon  the  first  or  second 
week  in  May  as  the  time  of  appearance  of  the  bird  in  their 
midst.  Mcll wraith's  date  for  Hamilton,  Canada  West,  is  May 
10th.  The  records  from  the  Western  States  are  less  explicit, 
but  agree  as  far  as  they  go ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
still  fewer  data  we  have  received  from  the  Bocky  Mountain 
region  and  the  Pacific  coast. 
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Notwithstanding  the  regularity  we  may  thus  trace  in  the 
movements  of  the  Blue-head,  the  bird  is  by  no  means  equably 
distributed  all  over  the  great  area  it  occupies;  and  the  cause 
of  its  rarity  in  some  localities,  no  less  than  of  its  comparative' 
abundance  in  others,  remains  unexplained.    On  the  whole,  the 
birds  appear  to  pursue  more  especially  two  lines  of  migration 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  continent,  where  their  numbers  are 
greater  than  they  have  ever  been  shown  to  be  in  the  interior, 
as  the  Mississippi  watershed  at  large.    This  is  the  reverse  of 
the  case  which  the  Philadelphia  Vireo  offers ;  it  may  be  due, 
in  a  measure,  to  the  birds'  inclination  to  follow  along  mount- 
ain ranges  rather  than  pass  across  stretches  of  low  alluvium. 
As  already  observed,  it  is  only  in  the  further  half  of  the 
United  States  that  the  Solitary  Vireo  ordinarily  stops  to  breed. 
The  records  we  possess  are  unanimous  in  this  regard,  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  very  just  statement  of  Dr.  Brewer's  that 
"  botb  at  the  East  and  the  West  it  is  undoubtedly  only  migra- 
tory to  about  the  40th  parallel,  and  does  not,  except  in  mount- 
ainous localities,  breed  south  of  that  lino." 

Passing  over  several  early  accounts  of  its  nidiflcation,  as  not 
entirely  free  from  suspicion — though  it  should  be  immediately 
conceded  that  we  have  no  obvious  occasion  to  challenge  Nut- 
tail's  Columbia  River  account— we  find  it  first  stated  by  Baird, 
in  1844,  that  the  bird  breeds  near  Carlisle  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  breeding-habits,  so  long  in  question,  have  been  studied 
more  attentively  by  Mr.  Gentry  than  by  any  one  else,  for  all 
that  appears,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  rtsurni  of  his  observa- 
tions, which  I  take  pleasure  in  laying  before  the  reader. 

The  Blue-headed  Vireo  (says  Mr.  Gentry)  delights  to  build 
on  the  borders  of  dense  forests,  and  along  unfrequented  roads, 
its  favorite  trees  being  the  red  cedar  and  red  maple — the  former 
by  the  roadsjfle,  the  latter  on  the  edges  of  the  woods.  Both 
sexes  reach  thir  breeding  grounds  together,  though  tbe  more 
retiring  and  quieter  females  are  not  so  often  observed  as  their 
mates.  The  birds  appear  to  have  lately  become  more  abundant, 
with  the  modification  of  the  face  of  the  country,  and  were 
one  season  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  Bed-eye.  They  began  to 
baild  in  a  week  or  two  after  their  arrival,  about  the  time  when 
the  pin-oaks  shed  their  catkins,  which  are  largely,  sometimes 
exclusively,  used  in  the  construction  of  the  nest  In  other 
cases,  the  nests  are  built  chiefly  of  grasses.    They  are  grace- 
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fully  fixed  in  a  .forked  twig,  presenting  a  neat  and  cozy  appear- 
ance,  and  symmetrically  cup-shaped,  though  the  exterior  may 
bristle  with  the  projecting  tassels  of  the  pin-oak.  The  female 
adjusts  the  materials  which  the  male  brings,  and  the  structure 
is  completed  in  about  three  days.  The  eggs  are  laid  one  a  day, 
and  incubation,  which  devolves  solely  upon  the  female,  con- 
tinues for  10  or  11  days,  during  which  time  the  brooding 
bird  is  supplied  with  nourishment  by  her  dutiful  mate.  The 
female  is  so  unsuspicious,  and  so  lacking  in  timidity,  that  persons 
may  pass  and  repass  within  ten  feet  of  the  nest  without  exciting 
her  distrust  or  causing  alarm.  Should  her  confidence,  how- 
ever, prove  misplaced,  and  her  home  seem  in  danger  of  viola- 
tion, she  glides  silently  away,  leaving  to  her  valiant  mate  the 
effort  to  resent  the  threatened  intrusion  and  deter  assault— to 
whose  credit  be  it  said,  that  he  defends  his  home  at  the  hazard 
of  bis  life.  Both  parents  attend  to  the  young,  and  are  kept 
busy  enough  in  providing  sufficient  food.  They  seek  and  bring 
to  the  nest  the  larvae  of  the  various  geometrid  moths  which 
infest  our  trees ;  different  kinds  of  flies  and  gnats,  among  them 
species  of  Cynips,  or  gall-flies,  as  well  as  a  few  beetles— a  suffi- 
ciently varied  bill  of  fare,  and  one  which  attests  the  benefit 
which  these  birds  unconsciously  confer  upon  us  whilst  they 
care  for  their  offspring.  Only  one  brood  is  reared  each  season; 
the  young  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves  when  they  are 
about  10  or  12  days  old ;  the  female  has  then  again  to  look 
after  herself,  and  the  male  becomes  a  selfish  gourmand.  Though 
insects  still  form  much  of  their  fare,  they  now  feed  with  gusto 
on  the  berries  of  the  Cornus  and  Viburnum,  and  reassert  the 
quiet  and  retiring  disposition  which  the  exigencies  of  the  breed- 
ing season  temporarily  hold  in  .abeyance. 

Observing  that  in  places  frequented  by  this  Vireo  he  had 
often  seen  masses  of  pin-oak  catkins  which  closely  resembled 
the  nests  themselves,  Mr.  Gentry  questions  whether  some 
principle  of  "  protective  mimicry  "  (as  it  is  called  by  a  certain 
school)  may  not  underlie  the  use  of  these  substances  as.  mate- 
rials for  the  nests.  "  The  utilization  of  such  substances  in  the 
manner  of  nests.,  from  their  fancied  resemblance  to  loose  dus- 
ters of  catkins,  are  best  adapted  to  the  security  and  well-befog 
of  the  species,  and  now  constitute  in  certain  localities  the  typi- 
cal structured 

Other  and  qn*t*  different  styles  of  architecture  are  however 
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described  by  Dr.  Brewer,  whose  excellent  opportunities  for  ex- 
amination of  these  structures  have  been  fully  utilized  in  his 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  species.  I  extract  his  inter- 
esting account  in  full : — 

"  Seven  nests  of  this  species,  found  in  Lynn  and  Hingham, 
Mass.,  exhibit  peculiarities  of  structure  substantially  identical. 
In  comparison  with  the  nests  of  other  Vireos,  they  are  all 
loosely  constructed,  and  seem  to  be  not  so  securely  fastened  to 
the  twigs  from  which  they  are  suspended.    One  of  these  nests, 
typical  of  the  general  character,  obtained  in  Lynn,  May  27, 
1859,   by  Mr.  George  O.  Welch,  was  suspended  from  the 
branches  of  a  young  oak,  about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  external  depth  of  this  nest  was  only  two  and  a  half  inches, 
the  diameter  three  and  a  quarter,  and  its  cavity  one  and  three 
quarters  deep,  and  two  inches  wide  at  the  rim.    It  was  con- 
structed externally  of  strips  of  yellow  and  of  gray  birch-bark, 
intermingled  with  bits  of  wood  and  dry  grasses*    The  external 
portion  was  quite  loosely  put  together,  but  was  lined,  in  a  more 
compact  manner,  with  dry  leaves  of  the  white  pine,  arranged 
in  layers.    Another  nest,  found  in  Hingham,  was  but  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  on  a  brauch  of  a  hickory  sapling.    In  its 
general  structure  it  was  the  same,  only  differing  in  shape,  being 
made  to  conform  to  its  position,  and  being  twice  as  long  as  it 
was  broad.    It  contained  four  young,  when  found,  about  the 
10th  of  June.    One  nest  alone,  built  in  a  bush  in  Lynn,  exhibits 
an  average  degree  of  compactness  in  its  external  structure. 
This  is  largely  composed  of  cocoons,  which  are  woven  together 
into  a  somewhat  homogeneous  and  cloth  like  substance.    With- 
in, decayed  stems  of  grasses  take  the  place  of  the  usual  pine- 
needles.    In  the  summer  of  1870  a  pair  built  their  nest  in  a 
dwarf  pear-tree,  within  a  few  rods  of  my  house.    They  were  at 
first  very  shy  aud  would  not  permit  themselves  to  be  seen  at 
their  work,  and  suspended  all  labor  when  any  one  was  occupied 
near  their  chosen  tree.    Soon  after  the  construction  of  the  nest 
two  Cowbird's  eggs  were  deposited,  which  I  removed,  although 
the  female  only  laid  two  of  her  own  before  she  began  to  sit 
upon  them.    By  this  time  she  became  more  familiar,  and  would 
not  leave  her  nest  unless  I  attempted  to  lay  hands  upon  her. 
She  made  no  complaint  in  the  manner  of  the  White-eyed,  nor 
sought  to  attack  like  the  Yellow-throated,  but  kept  within  a 
few  feet,  and  watched  me  with  eager  eyes,  until  I  left  her. 
33  B  O 
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Unfortunately,  her  nest  was  pillaged  by  a  Black-billed  Cuckoo, 
and  I  was  unable  to  observe  her  feed  her  young,  as  I  had  hoped 
to  do." 

The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  in  uo  respect  remarkable 
on  comparison  with  those  of  other  large  Vireos,  being  of  the 
usual  shape,  with  a  pure  white  ground-color,  to  which  the  con- 
tents lend  a  slight  blush  when  the  egg  is  fresh,  and  speckled 
with  reddish,  sometimes  over  the  whole  surface,  but  oftener 
chiefly  about  the  larger  end ;  they  measure  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  length  by  one-half  of  an  inch  in  breadth— rather 
over  than  uuder  those  dimensions* 

It  has  never  happened  to  me  to  hear  the  nuptial  song  of  the 
Blue-headed  Vireo,  to  which  Mr.  Burroughs  accords  such  high 
and  feeling  praise.  Dr.  Brewer  regards  it  as  bearing  do 
resemblance  to  that  of  any  other  Greenlet  "  It  is  a  prolonged 
and  very  peculiar  ditty,  repeated  at  frequent  intervals  and 
always  identical.  It  begins  with  a  lively  and  pleasant  warble, 
of  a  gradually  ascending  scale,  which  at  a  certain  pitch  sud- 
denly breaks  down  into  a  falsetto  note.  The  song  then  rises 
again  in  a  single  high  note,  and  ceases.  For  several  summers 
the  same  bird  has  been  heard,  near  my  house  in  Hingham,  in 
a  wild  pasture,  near  the  edge  of  a  wood,  always  singing  the 
same  refrain,  during  the  month  of  June." 

Cassin'g  Greenlet 

Vireo  aolitariu  caasial 

Vireo  CMSlnll,  Xont  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1858, 117;  1859, 191  (Fort  Tejon,  Cal  ).-£*.  BNA 
1658, 340  j  ed.  of  1860,  pi  78,  t  1.— B<L  Rev.  AB.  1866, 347  (in  text).— Bidgw.  B*p,  EipL 
40th  Par.  iv.  pt  iii  1877, 449. 

Lantrlreo  solltarlns  vat.  cassf  nl,  B.  B.  4  R.  NAB.  L 1874, 376. 

TIreo  solltarlns  var.  easslnl,  Henth,  Bep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874, 105  (Arizona).— tHmth.  List E 
Arias.  1875,  U5.-Hen*h.  ZooL  ExpL  W.  100  M«rid.  1875,  SS3  (Arizona). 

In  addition  to  typical  aolitarius,  or  what  has  not  been  in  any  way  dis- 
tinguished from  it,  the  Coloradan  region  famishes  a  somewhat  pecnlUr, 
though  very  closely  allied,  form, — the  Vireo  eatsini  of  Xantos.  This  has  lat- 
terly been  taken  for  the  most  part  as  a  mere  plnmage  of  V.  solitariuB,  and  it  is 
not  yet  certain  that  it  is  anything  more.  Though  quota!  by  Professor  Baird 
and  myself  as  a  simple  synonym,  it  has  been  more  recently  distinguished 
varietally  by  Mr.  Bidgway,  and  some  faets  which  he  gives  of  its  association 
with  V.  solitarius  seem  to  bear  him  out  in  this  course.  I  deem  it  proper  to 
call  attention  to  the  matter,  reserving  an  opinion  until  more  material  shall 
have  been  examined.  The  points  about  the  bird  are  its  much  duller  and 
more  brownish  olivaceous,  with  little  contrast  between  the  head  and  back, 
impurity  of  the  white  loral  line  and  orbital  ring,  together  with  a  general 
buffy  or  ochraceous  tinge  of  the  under  parts,  where  solitarius  is  pure  white. 
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I  HAVE  never  recognized  this  supposed  species  as  different 
from  %olitariu8,  and   have  nothing  to  contribute  to  its 
meagre  history.    Birds  doubtfully  supposed  by  Mr.  Henshaw 
to  belong  here  fell  under  his  observation  in  Arizona,  appar- 
ently only  during  the  migration.    "In  1873,  it  was  observed 
both  by  Dr.  O.  G.  Newberry  and  myself;  the  earliest  date  being 
September  12.    It  was  not  uncommon  along  the  Gila  River, 
where  it  usually  kept  in  the  tall  cottonwoods.    In  1874,  it  was 
again  met  with  by  Dr.  Rothrock  and  myself  at  Mount  Graham, 
and  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances  as  the  preceding 
species  [V.  golitarius].    They  were,  however,  here  quite  rare  as 
compared  with  solitarius;  but,  near  Gamp  Crittenden,  the  last 
few  days  of  August,  quite  a  number  were  seen  among  the 
deciduous  trees.    Their  seeming  preference  for  the  deciduous 
trees  over  the  coniferous  timber  is  the  only  point  wherein  their 
habits  seem  to  differ  from  those  of  the  Solitary  Vireo."    Mr. 
Eidgway  has  a  note  to  the  effect  that  this  bird,  which  he  char- 
acterizes as  "  rare  and  little  known  ",  was  observed  by  him  only 
in  the  canons  of  the  West  Humboldt  Mountains,  where  it  was 
cot  uncommon  in  September,  having  probably  migrated  thither 
from  some  region  lying  northwestward. 

The  Plumbeous  Crreenlet 

The—  plnikrai 

TlKO  most  like  solitarius,  Couts,  Ibis,  1885, 164  (FOrt  Whipple,  Ariz.). 

Tire©  plvmtolU,  Ooius,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1868, 74  (Arizona). —Coop.  Am.  Nat.  ill  1869, 479.— 

Allen,  Am.  Nat  tL  1870, 345.— Couei,  Key,  1873, 35L— Jferr.  Ann.  Bop.  TJ.  &  GeoL  Sarv. 

Terr,  for  1872, 1873, 714.        „ 
VireosylYlft  plnbea,  BcL  Rev.  AB.  1866,  349,  flg.— Aifcn,  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xv.  1872,  198 

(Colorado). 
Unlrlreo  plumbens,  Ridgto. 

Rep.  ExpL  40th  Par.  lv. 

pi.  ill.  1877,  451  (Booty 

Mountains). 
Vlreo  aollUrins  var.  plum- 

toBS,  AUtn,  BnlL  MCZ. 

ilL     1878,    176.— Oouef, 

BNW.  1874,100.— Yarr. 

<*    Smth.    Bep.   Orn. 

Specs.  1874, 12.— Hm$h  Fig.  60.— Tire©  ptetno«w,  natural  size. 

ibid.  1874, 43, 77, 105  (Arizona,  &o.).—Henth.  ListB.  Ariz.  1875,  I51.-Hentk.  Zool.  ExpL 

W.  100  Merid.  1875, 224. 
LaafYlreo  Miliaria  var.  planbea,  Bidgw.  Bull.  Ess.  Inst*  r.  1873, 181  (Colorado). 
LaniYlreo  Miliarias  var.  plumbens,  B.  B.  <*  R.  NAB.  L 1874, 37, 377,  pL  17, 1 10. 
Plumbeous  Ylreo,  Coue»t  1L  cc. 
Le*4-eok>rtd  Vlreo,  B.  B.  d  22.  L  o. 
Wcstcra  Solitary  Ylreo,  Etmh.  l.  c. 

Hah. — Sonthem  Rooky  Mountain  region  of  the  United  States,  and  south* 
ward  into  Mexico. 
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Oh.  sp.—  d  9  Plumbeus,  infrh  albus,  lateribus  virentiplumko 
Uivatis  /  alls  cauddqve  fuscis,  aibo  litnbatis,  illis  necnon  albo 
bifasciatis  ;  loris  fusds  ;  orbitii  albis. 

$  9 ,  ad  alt :  With  the  form  of  V.  Bolitarius;  rather  larger,  and  nearly  all 
of  the  olivacons  of  that  species  replaced  by  plumbeous.  Entire  upper  part*, 
including  crown  and  sides  of  neck  and  head,  uniform  plumbeous  or  bluish- 
ash,  gaining  a  faint  olive  shade  on  the  ramp.  Below  pore  white,  with  t 
slight  ashy-olive  shade  on  the  side.  Lores  dasky.  A  white  line  from  nos- 
trils to  and  around  the  eye.  Two  cross-bars  on  the  wings,  and  edges  of  most 
of  the  quills  pare  white.  Tail  similarly  edged  with  white.  Bill  blackish- 
plumbeous,  very  robust;  feet  plumbeous.  Length,  5f-6i>  extent,  9f-l<H; 
wing,  2tV*3tV  ;  tail,  2T;  bill,  \ ;  tarsus,  |;  middle  toe  and  claw,  the  same; 
spurions  quill  exposed  f  of  an  inch,  or  about  a  third  of  the  length  of  the 
second  quill. 

In  freshly  moulted  specimens,  the  pure  white  edgings  of  the  wings  and 
tail  are  very  broad  and  conspicuous,  as  are  also  the  markings  on  the  sides 
of  the  bead.  In  some  oases,  the  upper  parts  are  more  tinged  with  olive  than 
as  above  described,  showing  an  approach  to  solUariut,  up  to  which  the 
species  grades  very  closely.  In  discussing  its  relationships  with  that  form, 
the  larger  size  of  F.  plumbeua  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  well  si 
the  fact  that  typical  solitariua,  showing  no  approach  Uyphtmb&u,  is  found  in 
the  same  region. 

IN  the  mountainous  parts  of  Arizona,  where  this  bird  was 
discovered,  it  is  an  abundant  inhabitant  of  the  pine-belt 
during  the  summer,  apparently  replacing  the  Solitary  Vireo  at 
that  period  of  the  year.  I  observed  its  arrival  at  Fort  Whipple 
about  the  middle  of  April,  and  found  it  at  frequent  intervals 
until  October,  when  it  disappeared  from  that  elevated  locality. 
During  the  breeding  season  it  is  the  characteristic  species  of 
its  family  in  the  higher  and  northerly  portions  of  the  Territory, 
as  the  Least  Vireo  is  at  the  same  season  in  lower  portions  of  the 
Colorado  and  Gila  Valleys.  These  early  observations  respect- 
ing the  bird  have  been  followed  up  by  other  naturalists,  through 
whose  exertions  we  have  become  better  acquainted  with  this 
interesting  species.  It  has  been  traced  northward  to  Laramie 
Peak  by  Dr.  R.  B.  Hitz,  and  south  to  the  plains  of  Golima  bj 
Xantus.  Mr.  G.  E.  Aiken  has  found  it  in  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico,  while  both  Bidgway  and  Henshaw  have  met  with  it  in 
Utah.  Its  range  is  thus  clearly  seen  to  include  the  whole  of 
the  Middle  Province,  or  Southern  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
where  it  is  for  the  most  part  isolated  from  its  relatives  daring 
the  breeding  season,  though  associated  with  various  birds  of  its 
own  kind,  especially  the  Solitary  and  the  Least  Vireos,  daring 
its  migrations.    Its  habits  have  not  yet  been  very  atteutively 
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studied,  bat,  as  far  as  known,  they  do  not  differ  from  those  of 
the  Blue-headed  Oreenlet.  The  nest  and  eggs,  taken  by  Aiken 
in  Colorado,  are  described  by  Henshaw  as  substantially  identi- 
cal with  those  of  soliiarius  taken  in  New  England.  The  nest 
was  composed  of  soft  cottony  substances,  bound  exteriorly 
with  strips  of  bark  and  other  fibrous  material,  and  lined  with 
fine  dried  grasses,  and  the  eggs  were  white,  spotted,  chiefly  at 
the  larger  end,  with  reddish-brown. 

A  pair  of  these  birds  which  I  shot  at  Fort  Whipple  offered 
one  of  the  many  touching  spectacles  it  has  been  my  fortune  to 
witness,  in  evidence  of  the  devotion  birds  so  often  show  to  their 
mates.    The  female,  fatally  wonnded  by  my  shot,  crouched  upon 
a  slender  twig,  where  she  balanced  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
breathing  heavily  in  dire  distress;  and  I  could  plainly  perceive  a 
fold  of  intestines  protruding  from  a  rent  in  the  abdomen.    Her 
mate  in  a  few  moments  came  flying  to  her  assistance.    He 
alighted  by  her  side,  caressed  her  tenderly  with  his  beak,  and 
seemed  to  beseech  her,  in  low,  sympathetic  accents,  to  fly  the 
fatal  spot.    She  gathered  herself  for  the  effort,  but  only  flut- 
tered fainting  to  the  ground,  where  she  lay  extended  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  with  her  bowels  trailing  in  the  dust;  but  her 
brave  mate,  heedless  of  my  presence,  never  left  her  side,  nor 
ceased  his  fond  attentions,  till  he  shared  her  fate.    Let  us 
imagine  them  still  together  beyond  the  dark  portals!    Such 
things  are  sad  enough,  and  seem  almost  shameful,  to  look  back 
upon :  it  is  the  blot  on  a  bright  shield  to  remember,  that  quite 
like  tragedies  are  of  incessant  recurrence,  and  inseparable  from 
the  practical  pursuit  of  ornithology.    Let  us  take  what  comfort 
we  may  in  the  reflection  that  such  acts  of  violence,  committed 
by  men,  are  in  the  strict  and  evident  order  of  Nature,  who  has 
ordained  that  animals  shall  torture,  murder,  and  devour  each 

other  forever. 

The  Gray  Greenlet 

Vlreo  riciator 

Flreo  TlCiBlor,  Coue$,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1886, 75  (desor.  orig.  Fort  Whipple,  An*.).-Bd.  Rev. 
AB.  1866, 361,  fig.— Coop.  Am.  Nat.  iii.  1869,  479.— Elliot,  "  must.  BNA.  pL  7  ".—Coop. 
B.  CaL  i.  1870,  125.— Cones,  Key,  1873,  122.-5.  B.AR.  NAR 1 1874, 393,  pL  17, 1 7.— 
Hensh.  List  B.  Aria.  1875,  157.— HouA.  ZooL  ExpL  W.  100  Merid.  1875,227  (habits).— 
Staph.  Boll.  Nntt  Clab,  iii.  n.  1,  Jan.  1878, 42  (California).*— 8Uv.  Bull  Nutt  Club,  iii. 
n.  9,  April,  1878, 93  (Gila  Kiver). 

ferny  Tire©,  Ootut,  L  & 

Arizona  Ylreo, 2?. ii. <f  JZLLe.;  Hensh.  Lc 

Hab. — Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

•  Special  paper : — 
1876.  Stephens,  F.    Vireo  vicinior  in  California.    <  Dull.  Nutt.  Ornith.  Cluh, 
iii.  n.  1,  Jan.  1878,  p.  42. 
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Ch.  sp.—  6*  9  Remigibus  x,  1™  2*  dimidiate,  digitis  brevim- 
mis,  alts  cauddque  wgualibus.  Cinereo-p!umbeti8y  uropygio  vix 
olivascente;  infrh  albus,  lateribus  vix  flavicantibus ;  fork  orbi- 
Usque  albidis. 

$  $ :  Wing  much  rounded,  and  no  longer  than  the  tail ;  spurious  quill  half 
as  long  as  the  second,  whioh  is  aboat  equal  to  the  eighth  or  ninth ;  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  longest;  third  little  shorter.  Tail  as  long  as  the  wings, 
roanded,  the  feathers  with  very  obtnse  ends.  Bill  very  short,  robust.  Tom 
remarkably  short,  the  middle,  including  its  claw,  much  less  than  the  tanas, 
and  the  tip  of  the  inner  claw  falling  short  of  the  base  of  the  middle  one. 
Entire  upper  parts  dull  grayish-ash,  gaining  a  slight  olivaceous  tinge  on  the 
rump.  Below  pure  white,  with  the  faintest  possible  yellowish  wash  on  the 
sides.  Wings  and  tail  grayiah-foscous,  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  bordered 
with  whitish.  A  whitish  orbital  ring  and  slight  loral  stripe ;  no  dusky  on 
the  lores ;  no  decided  markings  on  the  head.  Bill  and  feet  plumbeous ;  iris 
brown.  Length,  5f ;  extent,  8f ;  wing  and  tail,  each,  2£ ;  exposed  portion  of 
spurious  quill,  |  \  of  second  quill,  1J ;  bill,  } ;  tarsus,  } ;  middle  toe  and 
claw,  \ ;  inner  toe  and  claw,  \ ;  outer  toe  and  claw,  f . 

Toung :  A  specimen  j  nst  from  the  nest  is  brownish-gray  above,  white  below, 
without  a  trace  of  olivaceous  or  yellowish  on  the  body ;  the  quills  and  tail- 
feathers  have  yellowish-olive  edgings,  rather  stronger  than  in  the  adult, 
and  there  is  a  slight  whitish  bar  across  the  ends  of  the  greater  coverts. 

The  bird  bears  a  superficial  resemblance  to  a  small  faded  specimen  of  F. 
plumbeus,  but  is  quite  different,  and  belongs  to  typical  Vireo  (as  restricted 
to  exclude  Vireosylvia  and  Lanivireo)  in  the  neighborhood  of  such  species  as 
noveboracensiSy  belli,  &c.  It  will  easily  be  recognized  by  the  above  charac- 
ters. For  convenience  of  comparison,  the  characters  are  here  contrasted 
with  those  of  V.  plumbeus :  — 

V.  plumbeus.— Wing,  3 ;  tail,  2£ ;  spurious  quill  a  third  the  length  of  the 
second  one,  which  is  intermediate  between  fifth  and  sixth.  Tail  about  even ; 
the  feathers  obliquely  truncate.  Tarsus  equalling  the  middle  toe  and  claw 
(}).  Wing-coverts,  quills,  and  tail-feathers  broadly  edged  with  pure  white. 
8ides  of  head  with  strong  markings,  the  lores  definitely  dusky,  interrupt- 
ing the  ring  round  eye. 

V.  vidnior.—Wiug  and  tail,  each,  2$.  Spurious  quill  one-half  the  second 
one,  whioh  is  intermediate  between  eighth  and  ninth.  Tail  rounded,  the 
feathers  with  rounded  ends.  Tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw 
(W)  Wing-coverts,  q  a  ills,  and  tail-feathers  scarcely  edged  with  doll 
white.  Sides  of  head  plain ;  no  dusky  on  lores ;  white  orbital  ring  uninter- 
rupted. 

THE  type-specimen  of  Tireo  vicinior,  which  I  shot  at  Fort 
Whipple  on  the  24th  of  May,  1865,  remained  unique  for 
nearly  ten  years,  and  nothing  more  was  learned  of  the  bird 
until  Mr.  Henshaw  gave  us  the  welcome  contribution  to  its  his- 
tory which  I  take  pleasure  in  transferring  to  my  page: — 

"  This  Vireo  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Goues  at  Prescott,  Ark, 
and  described  in  1866,  since  which  time  the  type  of  the  species 
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has  remained  unique  till  the  rediscovery  of  the  species  during 
tho  past  season  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.    Judging  from  the 
wide  separation  of  the  localities  at  which  the  six  specimens 
were  taken,  it  appears  to  be  a  widely  distributed  species, 
though  everywhere  rare.    It  would  appear  not  to  be  a  bird  of 
the  mountains,  but,  in  respect  to  elevation,  to  occupy  a  posi- 
tion somewhat  intermediate  between  the  higher  districts  and 
the  low  valleys.    The  rocky  hills,  covered  with  a  scanty  growth 
of  bushes  and  scrub,  are  its  favorite  haunts,  and  it  was  in  such 
localities  that  all  our  specimens  were  obtained.    They  are  not 
specially  active  in  their  motions,  but  glean  their  insect  food  from 
among  the  branches  with  the  same  deliberation  of  movement  and 
ease  that  mark  the  habits  of  the  vireos  generally ;  but  in  their 
choice  of  hunting  ground  they  are  rather  peculiar.    They  do 
not,  like  the  Solitary  Yireo  and  its  allies,  frequent  the  tops  of  the 
larger  trees,  nor,  like  the  White-eyed  and  Bell's  Vireo,  keep 
close  to  the  ground,  but  move  about  constantly  in  the  tops  of  the 
bushes  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  height.    On  the  Colorado  Chi- 
qnito  River,  in  New  Mexico,  July  8, 1  found  a  family  of  these 
birds,  the  young,  though  fledged,  being  still  dependent  on  the 
old  for  food.    Upon  approaching  the  bush  in  which  they  were 
lodged,  the  parents  manifested  the  utmost  solicitude,  and  flew 
to  meet  me,  uttering  a  variety  of  notes,  now  flying  to  the  edge 
of  the  thicket,  and  remonstrating  with  me  with  harsh  cries  of 
anger  and  alarm,  now  returning  to  their  young,  and  with  earn- 
est warning  notes  endeavoring  to  lead  them  away  from  a  spot 
which  to  them  seemed  fraught  with  danger.    My  suspicions  that 
they  were  not  the  Plumbeous  Vireos  had  at  first  been  aroused 
by  hearing  the  song,  which  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful I  had  ever  heard  from  any  of  the  family.    It  might  per- 
haps be  best  compared  with  the  finest  efforts  of  the  Solitary 
Yireo,  yet  to  the  beauty  and  variety  of  notes  of  that  bird  it  had 
added  all  the  charm  and  mellowness  of  expression  which  is 
pre-eminent' in  the  song  of  the  Yellow-throated  Vireo.    During 
the  few  moments  I  spent  in  observing  their  actions,  the  female 
led  away  two  of  the  brood,  leaving  the  male  with  two  of  the 
nestlings,  which  I  secured.    Fall  specimens  (differ  from  the  type 
which  is  in  summer  dress  only  in  having  the  lower  dorsal  sur- 
face, rump,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  outer  webs  of  the  inner  sec- 
ondaries, except  the  exterior  pair,  washed  faintly  with  green, 
which  is  also  just  perceptible  on  the  sides  and  flauks.    The 
young  in  the  first  plumage  do  not  differ  materially  from  the 
adult." 
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The  White-eyed  Oreenlet 

Vlroo  noveboraeensls 

MoMleap*  BOVeboraceBSls,  Om.  8N.  L 1788, 947,  n.  61  (Green  Flycatcher  of  Penn.  AZ.  WB, 
n.  974).-£atA.  10.  iL  1790,  489,  n.  99.— Ztot  SN.  L  ISO*,  588,-Atpft.  Gen.  ZooLx.  1817, 
366. 

Maselcapo  noYae-BoraceBsls,  Lea.  Man.  1 1838, 153. 

Tlreo  noveboraeeBSlft,  Bp.  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad.  iv.  189 1,  176.— Bp.  Ann.  Lye  N.  T.  IL 
1896,  70— Aud.  OR  i.  1831,  388,  pi.  63.— NutL  Man.  1  1833,  306.— Bp.  CGI*  MSB,  Sh- 
ift Tovrru.  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad.  viiL  1839, 153  ("Col'jnbia  River";  not  aines  vtrined).- 
Aud.  8yn.  1839,  161.— Aud.  BA.  iv.  1849,  146,  pi  940  (Nova  Sootia;  not  since  veri- 
fied).—0ir.  BLL 1844, 158.— Bp.  C A.  I  l?i0, 330  (in  part;  include*  Antilles*  spsdsi).- 
Cost.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1851, 150.— Burnett,  Pr.  Boat  Sec  iv.  1851, 116.— Thompt.  K.  E 
Vermont,  le53,  77.— Hoy,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1853,  309  (Wisconsin).— JZaod,  Pr.  Phils 
Acad.  1853,  398  (Ohio).— Gerhardt,  Nanm.  HL  1853,  37.— GundL  J.  £  O.  1855,  49 
(Cuba).— Praffen,  Tr.  Illinois  Agrlo.  800,  L 1855, 603.— Put*  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  L  1856,913.— 
Ad.  PZS.  1857, 904  (Xalapa) ;  998  (Santecomapam).— KneeL  Pr.  Boat.  Soc  vL  1857,  fli- 
Maxim.  J.  £  a  1858,  187.— Bd.  BNA.  1658,  398.— Jonrn,  "Not  in  Bermuda,  1859, 71" 
(resident).— Martins,  J.  £ 0. 1859, 919  (Bermuda).— Blond,  Smiths.  Rap.  for  1658, 1850,997 
(Bermudas).— A  dk  8.  Ibis,  1860. 974  (Cohan,  Yen  Pas).— Brno.  Pr.  Boat  Soc.  vii.  189), 
307  (Cuba).— 0undZ.  J.  f.  0.1861, 404  (Cnbaj.-Wfaat  Ohio  Agrio.  Bep.  for  1810, 180, 
365.— Barn.  Smiths.  Bep.  tor  I860, 1861, 436.—  Verr.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst.  ill.  1869, 157.-lfl«, 
Pr.  Ess.  Inst  iv.  1864, 83.-Drstt.Ibi8, 1865,481  <8sn  Antonio,  Tex  ).—£*.  Rev.  AB.18K, 
354,  flg.— Lawr.  Ann.  Lye  N.  Y.  viiL  1866. 985  (New  York).— Oust,  Pr.Bosi8oe.iii 
1668,  111  (South  Carolina)  —Turnb.  B.  E.  Pa.  1869, 96 1  Phila.  ed.  19.— Parker,  Am  Kit 
t.  1871, 168.- Allen,  Bull.  MCZ.  IL  1871, 970  (Florida,  winter).— Const,  Am.  Ntt  t.  1871, 
197  (Kansas).- Cbust,  Key,  1879, 129,  £  68— Alien,  Am.  Nat  vL  1879,  3S».-Seott,?r. 
Boat  Boo.  zy.  1879;  993.— Oundl  J.  £0. 1879,  404  (Cuba)— JKdps.  Am.NatTtJ.Uft 
199.— Merr.  Am.  Nat  viiL  1874, 7,  8— Coust,  BNW.  1874, 100.— A  B.dR.  NAB  L 1874 
385,  pi.  17,  f.  11.— Brno.  Pr.  Boat  Soc,  xviL  1875, 440.— Law.  Bull.  Nat  Mas.  n.  4 1878, 
17  (Tehnantepec).— Gentry,  Iife-Hist  1876, 999.— Mietot,  BNE.  1877, 160. 

Tlreo  BOveberaeeBSis,  Peab.  Bep.  Om.  Mass.  1839, 998. 

Tlreo  BeTOboracensls,  Cabot,  Nanm.  iL  Heft  iii.  1859, 66  (Lake  Superior). 

Tlreo  Boveboraeends,  Woodh.  Bep.  Zufli  &  Colo.  R.  1853, 75. 

Tlreo  nOTftboraceiisIs,  Gouet,  Am.  Nat  it  1868, 576  (Texas  and  Indian  Territory).— ifc* 
Am.  Nat  iii.  1869,  507,  579.— Oousf,  Pr.  Phila,  Acad.  1871,  91  (Fort  Macon,  K.O- 
Trippe,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  vL  1871, 117. 

Tlero  BOfaboraeeBSlS,  Gregg,  Pr.  Elmira  Acad.  1670. 

LaniBS  BOvebroeenfils,  IAoht  "  Preis- Vera.  Mrx.  Yog.  1830, 9  "  j  J.  £ O. 1863, 58. 

Tlreo  (UBlTlreo)  Doveboracensis,  Bd.  1858—  GundL J. £ 0. 1861,324  (Cuba). 

Muscleapft  eanUtrlX,  Bartr.  Trnv.  Fla.  1791, 990  Ma. 

Tlreo  eaatatrll,  Wilt.  AO.  iL  1810,  966,  pL  18,  £6— Bp.  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad.  iv.  18H 175.- 
Haym.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1856, 990. 

Tlreo  HBslens,  V.  OA&  i.  1807, 83,  pL  59. 

flreen  Flycatcher,  Penn.  AZ.  IL  1785, 389,  n.  974. 

Hanging  Flycatcher,  Lath. "  Syn.  Snppl.  174  ".— StepA.  Gen.  ZooL  x.  1817, 366. 

Little  Domestic  Flycatcher,  or  Green  Wren,  Bartr.  L  c 

White-eyed  Tlreo,  or  Greeslet,  of  Author* 


Fio.  61.—  Yireo  noveboracenett,  natural  size. 
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Hab.— Eastern  United  States,  excepting  perhaps  parts  of  New  England ; 
west  regularly  to  Dakota,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Indian  Territory,  and  Western 
Texas,  occasionally  to  eastern  bases  of  the  Becky  Mountains.  Minnesota 
(Trippe).  "Nova  Scotia"  and  f  "  Columbia  River7'  (Audubon).  Breeds  in 
its  United  States  range  at  large.  Winters  from  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  the  Gulf  States  south  to  Guatemala.  Bermudas,  common,  resi- 
dent   Cuba,  rare.  x 

Sp.  ch. —  9  A  Olivaceo-virena,  infrd,  albidus  lateribus  et  pec- 
tore  flavicantibus ;  J route  orbitisque  flavis,  lorisfuscis;  alisfuscis, 
flavidaUAdo  UmbatU  et  bifa&ciatis  ;  caudd  fused,  virenti-olivaceo 
limbatdy  rostro  pedibusque  plumbeis,  iridibus  albis.  Long,  tot  5; 
alar.  exp.  8;  alee  2£-2£. 

£  9,  adult:  A  small,  stoutly-built  species,  notable  for  the  brightness  of 
the  olive  parts,  and  the  richness  of  the  yellow  about  the  forehead  and  eyes 
and  along  the  sides ;  furthermore,  the  iris  is  white.  Length,  4f-5  ;  extent, 
?t-8£;  wing,  ?4-2i;  spurious  primary  exposed  about  f  of  an  inch,  and 
about  half  as  long  as  the  2d  primary ;  4th  and  5th  quills  longest ;  3d  and 
6th  little  shorter ;  2d  about  equal  to  8th ;  tail,  2j-2± ;  tarsus,  f ;  middle  toe 
and  claw,  £ ;  bill,  along  oulmen,  £  or  less.  Upper  parts  bright  olive-green, 
including  the  crown,  which,  if  anything,  is  more  yellowish  still ;  usually  a 
slight  ashy  shade  on  the  hind  neck;  forehead  and  orbital  region  bright 
yellow ;  a  dusky  loral  line ;  under  parts  white,  but  brightly  tinted  on  the 
sides,  axillars,  crissum,  and  sometimes  quite  across  the  breast,  with  yellow. 
Wings  and  tail  dusky,  the  feathers  of  the  latter  edged  with  the  color  of  the 
back,  the  wing-coverts  crossed  with  two  broad  and  conspicuous  white  or 
whitish  bars,  and  the  quills  edged  with  the  same,  especially  the  three  inner- 
most secondaries,  on  which  the  edging  is  very  broad.  Bill  and  feet  blackish- 
plumbeous  ;  the  cutting  edges  of  the  mandibles,  at  least  in  dried  skins,  pale 
born-color.    Iris  white. 

The  sexes  are  indistinguishable  in  size  or  color,  and  the  young  are  quite 
similar.  A  newly-fledged  bird  which  I  shot  August  11,  1859,  is  slightly 
smaller  than  an  adult,  but  not  otherwise  sufficiently  different  to  require 
separate  notice. 

NOW  leaving  the  ornamental  park,  the  mantling  woodland 
of  deciduous  trees,  and  the  perpetual  robe  of  green  that 
the  mountains  wear,  and  losing  as  we  go  the  band  of  Oreenlet 
musicians  that  sing  in  these  shades,  let  ns  push  into  more 
lowly  places — for  we  have  not  done  with  the  Yireos  yet.  Indeed, 
the  species  of  this  group  might  be  classed  according  to  their 
life's  station,  almost  as  well  as  by  those  technicalities  which  the 
ornithologist  discovers  in  beak  and  wing.  One  set  of  Oreenlets 
are  large  and  emuloas  birds — the  Bed-eye,  the  Yellow-throat, 
the  Solitary,  Plumbeous,  and  Warbling  Yireos — living  in  wood- 
land high  above  the  level  of  the  ground ;  and  these  we  have 
already  seen  in  their  native  haunts.     With  the  White-eyed 
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Vireo  we  enter  upon  a  group  of  smaller  species,  whose  sur- 
roundings we  shall  find  to  be  quite  different ;  for  these  live  in 
the  thickets,  down  among  the  Gat-birds,  Thrashers,  Sparrows, 
Ghats,  and  Wrens.  This  group  of  nearly-related,  bush-loving 
species  includes  the  Black-capped,  the  Least,  and  Bell's  Viieos, 
besides  the  more  familiar  White-eye,  whose  turn  comes  first 

This  neat  and  pleasing  little  bird  does  not  belong  at  all  to 
the  fauna  of  the  Colorado  Valley,  but  I  make  a  place  for  u 
here,  because  it  reaches  to  the  very  feet  of  the  majestic  mount- 
ains that  environ  this  watershed  on  the  east.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  abundant  and  most  generally  diffused  of  its  family  in 
the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  is  among 
the  various  species  whose  range  has  been  latterly  traced  west- 
ward to  these  mountains.  There  is  indeed  a  Townsendian 
record  of  the  occurrence  of  the  White-eye  in  the  Colombia 
Biver  region,  but  this  lacks  verification,  and  is  presumed  to  be 
erroneous.  The  same  may  be  said  respecting  Audubon's 
ascription  of  the  species  to  Nova  Scotia,  though  this  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  confirmed.  The  New  England  writers  are 
nearly  unanimous  in  deciding  that  the  bird  does  not  proceed 
through  their  territory  beyond  Massachusetts,  and  it  has 
already  become  rare  in  some  parts  of  that  State.  We  may 
therefore  accept  this  as  the  usual  terminus  of  the  migration  in 
that  direction ;  and  it  agrees  somewhat,  as  a  matter  of  latitude, 
with  what  we  know  of  the  extension  of  the  bird  in  correspond- 
ing latitudes  further  west,  though  the  bird  is  cited  by  Trippe 
from  Minnesota,  and  by  Cabot  from  the  Lake  Superior  region.* 
The  western  line  of  distribution  passes  through  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Colorado,  the  Indian  Territory,  and  Texas,— even 
western  portions  of  the  latter.  The  bird  is  resident  in  the  Ber- 
mudas, and  we  have  sundry  advices  of  its  occurrence  in  Caba, 
but  in  no  other  of  the  West  Indies,  if  the  Jamaican  representa- 
tive, Vireo  modestus,  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  species.  The 
breeding-range  is  coextensive  with  the  whole  United  States 
distribution  of  the  bird,  and  also  includes  Bermuda.  The 
species,  moreover,  differs  from  some  of  its  allies  in  wintering 
among  us,  as  it  does  in  numbers  in  the  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  States,  from  South  Carolina  to  Texas;  thongh  6ome  indi- 
viduals perform  a  much  more  extensive  migration,  making 
Southern  Mexico  and  Guatemala  their  winter  residence. 

*  Whence  it  appears  that  Dr.  Brewer's  (statement,  that  the  bird  has  not  been 
found  "  north  of  the  42d  parallel ",  is  incorrect.  Mr.  Trippe  worked  in  the 
region  of  the  Mille  Laos,  which  lie  between  46°  and  47°. 
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This  was  one  of  the  earliest  known  species  of  the  genus, 
having  been  described  as  the  "  Green  Flycatcher"  by  Pennant, 
and  the  "Hangiug  Flycatcher"  by  Latham,  upon  which  Gmelin 
based  his  Mmdcapa  noveboracensis.    Almost  immediately  after- 
ward it  was  renamed  by  Bartram  as  Musdcapa  cantatrix — a 
term  borrowed  by  Wilson,  and  which  is  commonly,  though 
wrongly,  attributed  to  the  latter  writer.    Wilson  was  familiar 
with  the  bird,  and  with  him  appears  to  have  originated  the  name 
now  current  of  "  White-eyed  ",  in  allusion  to  the  peculiar  color 
of  the  iris,  by  which  single  feature  the  species  is  distinguished 
from  any  other  treated  in  the  present  work.    Wilson  also  calls 
it  the  " Politician"  by  way  of  nickname,  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  fond  of  newspapers — scraps  of  which  are  usually  found 
among  the  mass  of  odd  materials  that  compose  the  nest    Au- 
dabon  adds  that  shreds  of  papery  wasps'  nests  are  also  used ; 
and  Brewer  enumerates  u  fragments  of  dry  leaves,  bits  of  de- 
cayed wood  and  bark,  coarse  blades  of  grass,  various  vegetable 
fibres,  lichens,  fragments  of  insects,  mosses,  straws,  stems,  &c." 
Of  whatever  materials  it  may  be  constructed,  the  nest  is  always 
built  after  the  usual  Vireonine  style  of  architecture,  being  a 
closely-matted  cup  swung  pensile  from  a  forked  twig,  nearly 
hemispherical  in  contour,  and  rather  large  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  bird,  as  seems  to  be  the  rule  with  nests  that  are 
built  on   or  even  near  the  ground,  in  comparison  with  those 
placed  at  great  elevations.    Various  authors  have  noted,  since 
Wilson,  that  this  nest  is  one  of  the  regular  receptacles  of  Oow- 
birds'  eggs,  and  that  the  White-eye  makes  a  faithful  foster- 
parent  of  the  obnoxious  parasite.    The  Vireofa  own  eggs  are 
not  to  be  distinguished  with  certainty  from  those  of  other 
species  of  this  genus,  being,  like  them,  pure  white,  speckled 
chiefly  about  the  larger  end  with  dark  dots  of  purplish  and 
reddish-brown.    Though  the  bird  is  less  in  linear  dimensions 
than  most  of  its  relatives  of  the  Tireosylvia  group,  it  is  rather 
portly  in  shape,  and  its  eggs  consequently  do  not  yield  in  size 
to  those  of  some  of  the  larger  species,  being  rather  over  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  by  nearly  or  quite  three-fifths  in 
breadth ;  tbe  usual  number  is  five.    In  places  where  the  White- 
eyes  are  numerous,  as  they  are,  for  example,  about  Washing- 
ton, these  nests  are  among  those  we  may  most  frequently  brush 
against  in  threading  our  way  through  the  thickets,  and  they 
are  usually  placed  so  low  that  one  may  look  into  them  when 
standing  on  the  ground.    The  tangled  ravines  along  the  course 
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of  Bock  Creek,  near  the  city  just  named,  marking  where  num- 
berless rivulets  make  into  the  main  brook,  are  favorite  resorts, 
where  the  nests  will  be  found  in  a  bunch  of  sweet-brier,  or  on 
the  wreathy  stem  of  a  blackberry-bash,  or,  perhaps  still  oftener, 
at  the  very  terminal  fork  of  a  slender,  swaying  branch  of  the 
sapling,  whose  lower  limbs  reach  into  some  shady  nook  just 
over  the  bed  of  the  rivulet — in  any  event,  in  a  thicket,  wbere 
the  Catbirds,  Thrashers,  Ghats,  Cardinal  Grosbeaks,  Maryland 
Yellow-throats,  and  Carolina  Wrens  are  all  each  others'  neigh- 
bors. The  White-eye's  liking  for  low  watery  places  is  still  far- 
ther witnessed  by  its  frequent  resort  to  the  swamps  that  border 
the  Potomac,  in  the  same  locality,  where  it  nests  about  the  very 
edges  of  the  reedy  tracts,  and  even  in  their  midst,  on  the 
various  little  knolls  that  rise  somewhat  above  the  water-level. 
In  August  and  September,  when  one  goes  shooting  Beedbirds, 
Blackbirds,  and  Sora  Bails,  in  the  marshes  that  lie  about 
Arlington,  and  along  the  course  of  the  Eastern  Branch,  he  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  scolded  for  his  pains  by  one  after  another  of 
these  petulant  little  birds,  which  still  linger  in  such  places  as  I 
have  described,  in  company  with  buffy-colored  young  Maryland 
Yellow-throats,  and  numberless  reed-ragged  Marsh  Wrens. 

The  White-eyed  Vireo  has  always  been  notable,  even  in 
groups  of  birds  whose  spirit  is  high,  for  its  irritable  tempera- 
ment; and  during  the  breeding  season,  nothing  can  surpass 
the  petulance  and  irascibility  which  it  displays  when  its  home 
is  too  nearly  approached,  and  the  fuss  it  makes  when  its  temper 
is  ruffled  in  this  way.  It  skips  about  in  a  panicky  state,  as 
regardless  of  exposure  as  a  virago  haranguing  the  crowd  on  a 
street  corner,  seemingly  at  such  loss  for  adequate  expletives 
that  we  may  fancy  it  quite  ready  to  say  u  Thank  you  ",  if  some- 
body would  only  swear  a  little.  Like  the  Wrens  and  Titmice- 
like  various  birds,  in  fact,  which  live  habitually  in  shrubbery, 
where  they  have  to  peer  and  pry  about  to  see  well — these  Yireos 
show  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  and  inquisitivenec s  when  any- 
thing is  going  on  that  they  do  not  quite  understand;  and  if  we 
take  care  not  to  frighten  them  into  a  flutter  of  excitement, 
they  frequently  come  almost  within  arms'  reach  by  slow  and 
devious  approaches,  poising  curiously  on  one  twig  after  another, 
and  soliloquizing  the  while  in  their  quaint  fashion.  Their 
uneasiness,  however,  is  chiefly  exhibited  during  the  breeding 
season,  and  all  their  vehemence  is  but  the  excess  of  their  con- 
cern for  their  little  families,  which,  as  they  seem  to  be  aware, 
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are  peculiarly  exposed  to  danger  in  their  lowly  homes ;  their 
ardor  exhausts  itself  when  the  occasion  is  past,  and  what  had 
been  excessive  solicitude  gives  way  to  the  simple  sprightliness 
and  vivacity,  which  then  appears  as  an  agreeable  trait.  In 
the  springtime  they  rival  their  relatives  in  brilliancy  and  ver- 
satility of  song,  which  must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated ;  it  is 
a  carious  medley,  delivered  with  great  earnestness  and  almost 
endless  variations,  scarcely  to  be  described  in  words,  though 
several  authors  have  made  the  attempt — with  what  success  the 
reader  who  has  listened  to  the  performance  may  judge  for  him- 
self on  referring  to  the  pages  of  Nnttall  or  of  Mr.  Gentry. 

I  have  only  to  add  to  this  sketch  of  a  bird  I  learned  as  a  boy 
to  know  pleasantly,  that  it  is  in  no  wise  behind  its  relatives  of 
the  same  genns  in  doing  service  by  destroying  noxions  insects. 
Dr.  Brewer  says  that  it  feeds  eagerly  upon  the  destructive 
canker-worm,  and  is  doubtless  of  considerable  service  in 
restricting  the  increase  of  this  scourge  in  some  portions  of  the 
country.  Prof.  Anghey  has  it  down  in  the  long  list  of  birds 
that  feed  in  Nebraska  on  the  still  more  destructive  locusts, 
stating  that  he  watched  them  with  a  field-glass,  and  saw  them 
tear  a  large  'hopper  in  pieces  to  give  to  their  young  ones.  Mr. 
Gentry  observes  that  the  nestlings  are  fed  with  the  larvaB  of 
Phahmidas,  as  well  as  with  diptera,  spiders,  aphides,  and  ants, 
and  that  the  birds  devour  immense  numbers  of  coleopterous, 
hymenopterous,  lepidopterous,  and  dipterous  insects — his  for- 
mal list  of  which  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  prove  that  we  owe 
to  this  sprightly  tenant  of  the  shrubbery  a  debt  of  gratitude 
that  should  privilege  the  bird  to  scold  us,  on  occasion,  as  much 

as  it  pleases. 

Button's  Greenlet 

Vlre«  hattmri 

Tire©  buttOBl,  Oats.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1851, 150,  pi  10,  f.  1  (Monterey,  CM.).— Bd.  Great  Salt 

Lake*  1838, 328.— Bd.  BNA.  1898,  339 ; 

ed.  of  1860,  pL  58,  f.  9.-&Z.  PZS.  1858, 

302  (Oaxaca).-Scl  PZS.  1863, 19  (La 

Parada,  Southern  Mexico).— Kd.  Hot. 

AB.  1866, 357,  flg.— Coop.  B.  Cat  i.1870, 

121.— Ctoop.  Am.  Nat.  vtii.  1874, 17.- 

8alv.  Ibis,  1874,  99  (Guatemala).— 2?. 

B.  <£  B.  NAB.  i,  1874, 387,  pi  17,  f.  12. 
Ff I«0  fcnttonii,  Coves,  Key,  1872, 123, 1 69. 
HuttOB'8  Vlreo,  Oast.  I  c,  and  Authors.  Fio.  62.— Tire©  huttoiJ,  natural  sise. 

JTab. — Mexico,  where  resident ;  north  to  Fort  Tcgon,  California  (Xantus) ; 
to  lat.  38°  {Cooper);  south  to  Guatemala  (Salvin). 
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£  9 '  First  quill  rather  less  than  half  the  second,  which  about  equals  the 
tenth ;  third  a  little  longer  than  seventh ;  fourth  and  fifth  nearly  equal  and 
longest.  Tail  slightly  ronnded,  shorter  than  the  wings.  Bill  very  small. 
Above  olive-green ;  brightest  behind,  especially  on  rump  and  edging  of  tail; 
duller  and  more  ashy  toward  and  on  top  and  sides  of  head  and  neck.  Wings 
with  two  bands  on  coverts,  and  outer  edges  of  innermost  secondaries  rather 
broadly  olivaceous-white;  other  quills  edged  externally  with  olive-green, 
paler  toward  outer  primary,  internally  with  whitish.  Lateral  tail-feathers 
edged  externally  with  yellowish- white.  Feathers  of  rump  with  mnch 
concealed  yellowish-gray.  Under  parts  pale  olivaceous-yellowish,  purest 
behind,  lightest  on  throat  and  abdomen ;  the  breast  more  olivaceous,  the 
sides  still  deeper  olive-green,  the  breast  soiled  with  a  slight  huffy  tinge. 
Axillars  and  crissum  yellowish,  the  inside  of  wings  whitish.  Loral  region 
and  narrow  space  around  eye  dull  yellowish,  in  faint  contrast  to  the  olive 
of  head.  Bill  horn-color  above,  paler  below ;  legs  dusky.  Total  length, 
4.70;  wing,  2.40 ;  tail,  2.05.  (Description  copied  from  Baird,  Rev.  AB.  1866, 
p.  357.) 

HUTTONI  Yireo  is  one  of  the  three  species  which  Mr. 
Cassin  added  to  the  genus  in  1851,  and  a  very  near 
relative  of  V.  noveboracensis  and  V.  modestus.  It  was  originally 
described  from  Monterey,  and  has  since  been  fonnd  to  extend 
on  the  one  hand  into  certain  portions  of  California,  and  on  the 
other  to  Guatemala.  It  is  also  cited  from  various  localities  in 
Mexico,  where  it  is  stated  to  reside,  according  to  Sumichrast, 
in  the  Alpine  region  of  Orizaba.  I  have  never  seen  it  alive, 
and  have  no  information  to  offer  respecting  its  habits.  A 
memorandum  of  Mr.  Xantus's  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Brewer,  to  the 
effect  that  a  nest  containing  incubated  eggs  was  found  early  in 
May  at  Fort  Tejon  suspended  from  three  high  weed-stems,  a 
foot  from  the  ground.  Dr.  J.  G.  Oooper  has  found  this  bird 
wintering  in  California  up  to  38°,  and  supposed  it  to  go  farther 
north  in  summer,  as  he  observed  but  few  on  the  Coast  Range 
in  May.  One  that  was  shot  by  him  at  San  Diego  on  the  9th 
of  May  contained  an  egg  ready  to  be  laid.  His  observations, 
as  far  as  they  go,  indicate  a  bird  whose  habits,  as  might  be 
expected,  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  White-eyed  Yireo. 

Bell's  CJreenlet 

¥!**•  belli 

Yireo  bellll,  And.  BA.  vii.  1844, 333,  pi.  485.— Oa$$.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1631,  150.— Wood*.  Bep. 
Znfii  &  Col.  It.  1853, 76.— Hoy,  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1864,  1865,  437  (Missouri).— Sd.  Be*. 
AB.  1*66, 358,  ftg.—OoiUS,  Key,  1879, 183, 1 10,-AUsn,  Boll.  MCZ.  11L 1872, 176.-tfty*. 
Am.  Nat.  tI.  1872, 430 ;  1873, 199  (Illinois).— Trippe,  Pr.  Boat  Soe.  xv.  1873, 836  (Iowa).- 
Coues,  BN  W.  1874, 101.— Ridffw.  Ann.  Lye.  IT.  Y.  x.  1874, 370  (Illinois). 
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Fife©  belli,  Bp.  CA.  L 1650, 330.— Bd.  Rep.  Great  Salt  Lake,  1853, 32a— Bd.  BNA.  1858, 337. 
— Cbu«,Ibis,  1865, 158  (Kansas).— Pre**.  Ibis,  18G5,  481  (San  Antonio,  Tex.).— Bute*. 
Pr.  Phila,  Acad.  1808, 149  (Texan).— Coues,  Am.  Net  vL  1871, 197.— Alien,  Am.  Nat  Til. 
1873,  363.— lWjgM,  Am. 
Nat  viL  1873,  498.— 
B.  £.<§£.  NAB.  L  1874, 
389,  pi.  17,  f.  la— AfliM, 
BuIL  Minnesota  Acad. 
1974,  57  (perhaps).— 
HcnsK  Rep.  Orn.  8peca> 
1374,105  (GUa  River).— 
JET*  tuft.    List   B.  Aria. 

1875,  157  (Axlzona,  to-  ^Q  63.- Fireo  feZK,  natural  aiae. 

gether  withpuriBtu).— 

Henth.  Zool  ExpL  W.  100  Merid.  1875,  225— Ndt.  Ball.  Natt  Club,  L 1876,  42  (Illinois, 
abundant).— Lawr.  BulL  Nat  Mas.  n.  4, 1876, 18  (Tehaantepeo). 
Belli  Tlreo  or  Greealet,  AucL  I  c.,  and  Author*. 

Hab. — Western  portions  of  the  United  States,  and  Mexico.  East  to 
Illinois  (Ridgtcay,  Nelson);  Dakota  (Audubon) ;  Kansas  and  Nebraska  (Cones, 
Goes) ;  Iowa  (Trippe) ;  Missouri  (Hoy) ;  f  Minnesota  (Ames) ;  Texas  (Dresser, 
Butcher,  Heermann);  Arizona  (Henshaw);  California  (Cooper) ;  Tehaantepeo 
(Sttmichrast). 

Oh.  BP. —  6*  9  Eemigibus  x.  Flavo-olivaceus  vertice  aliquan- 
tulum  obscuriore,  infrh  flaricanSj  gulaalbida;  lorisfuscis,  orbitis 
aXbis.  alls  flavo-aUndo  limbatis  etfasciatis,  caudd  longioribus. 

£  9 :  A  very  small  species,  quite  a  miniature  of  V,  gtlvus,  the  markings 
of  the  head  in  particular  being  much  the  same  ;  but  readily  distinguished 
by  its  smaller  size,  decidedly  yellowish  under  parts,  well-marked  wing-bar, 
and  different  wing-formula.  Above  yellowish-olive  or  olive-green  (much 
as  in  olivaceus),  darker  and  ashier  on  the  head,  but  without  abrupt  contrast, 
brightest  on  the  rump.  Below  decidedly  yellowish,  olive-shaded  on  the 
sides,  whitening  on  the  throat  and  belly.  A  white  line  from  nostril  to  and 
around  the  eye,  but  scarcely  or  not  prolonged  behind  as  in  gilvus ;  lores 
dusky.  Wings  and*  tall  dusky,  with  considerable  edging  of  the  color 
of  the  back,  or  whitish ;  the  wings  with  two  whitish  cross-bars,  that  on  the 
end  of  the  greater  coverts  stronger  than  the  other.  Length,  under  5  inches ; 
wing,  2i ;  tail,  less  ;  tarsus,  |. 

BELL'S  Greenlet  is  one  of  the  several  species  which 
Audubon  discovered  on  his  excursion  to  the  Upper 
Missouri,  and  published  in  the  Appendix  to  the  last  volume 
of  the  octavo  reprint  of  his  splendid  work,  with  Harris's 
Finch,  LeOonte's,  Baird's,  Smith's,  and  Bhattuck's  Buntings, 
Brewer's  Blackbird,  Ayres's  Woodpecker,  Nuttall's  Wood- 
pecker, Spragueta  Lark,  and  other  species,  dedicated  by  the 
amiable  naturalist  to  his  friends,  some  of  whom  were  his  com- 
panions on  that  memorable  journey.  He  found  it  as  far  up 
the  river  as  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  noted  that  its 
resorts  were  the  shrubbery  of  the  bottom-lands,  as  those  of 
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tbe  White-eyed  Vireo  would  be  under  the  same  circumstances. 
A  few  years  later,  Dr.  Woodhouse  found  it  in  Texas,  where  be 
states  that  it  was  abundant ;  and  several  observers  afterward 
noted  its  occurrence  in  that  country.  Among  them  were  Mr. 
Dresser  and  Dr.  Heermann,  both  of  whom  ascertained  that 
the  bird  breeds  in  that  State.  Other  naturalists  meanwhile 
filled  in  the  interval  between  these  two  widely  separated  local- 
ities ;  but  the  still  broader  area  of  distribution  of  the  species 
was  not  determined  un  til  very  recently.  Among  the  most  inter* 
esting  observations  in  this  regard  should  be  mentioned  those 
by  Mr.  Bidgway  and  Mr.  Kelson  in  Illinois,  Dr.  Cooper  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  especially  by  Mr.  Henshaw  in  Arizona. 

"  The  Vireo  Bellii,"  says  Mr.  Bidgway,  in  the  first  of  the 
places  above  cited  in  the  American  Naturalist,  "  was  found  to 
be  a  common,  or  at  least  not  rare,  species  in  the  thickets  on 
the  prairies.  It  was  first  seen  on  the  8th  of  June,  when  speci- 
mens were  shot,  and  being  then  in  full  song,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  species  breeds  there." 

His  later  note  in  the  same  periodical  gives  further  particu- 
lars : — 

"  .  .  .  During  a  lull  in  the  chorus  we  heard,  from  the  depths 
of  the  thicket,  a  very  curious  gabbling,  or  sputtering  song, 
which  was  entirely  new  to  us.  We  hastened  to  the  thicket, 
and,  entering  it  as  far  as  possible,  lay  in  wait  for  the  strange 
songster  to  resume  his  vocal  performance.  In  a  few  moments 
a  little  grayish  bird  carefully  approached,  flitting  cautions)? 
from  twig  to  twig,  now  and  then  halting,  and,  after  uttering 
the  peculiar  notes  which  had  attracted  our.  attention,  would 
stretch  out  his  neck  and  eye  us  with  great  curiosity  and  evi- 
dent suspicion.  After  observing  him  carefully  to  our  satisfac- 
tion at  .a  distance  of  hardly  a  rod,  we  found  that  he  was  Bell's 
Greenlet  ( Vireo  Bellii),  a  species  of  the  plain  east  of  tbe 
Bocky  Mountains  from  Texas  northward,  and  not  before 
detected  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  After  we  had  become 
satisfied  of  his  identity  we  shot  him )  but  upon  attempting  to 
secure  our  prize,  we  found  the  briary  undergrowth  too  intricate 
and  powerful  to  allow  a  passage  through  it.  In  nearly  all  tbe 
thickets  others  of  the  same  species  were  frequently  beard,  so 
that  it  appeared  to  be  common  in  that  locality.  The  little 
White-eyed  Greenlet  ( V.  noveboracensis)  was  also  common  in 
the  same  thickets,  and  was  easily  distinguished  by  his  well- 
known  notes,  an  attempted  translation  of  which  gives  it  tbe 
local  name  of  ( chickty-beaver  bird."1 
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Referring  also  to  Illinois,  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson  states  that  Bell's 
Greenlets  were  abundant  in  August,  1875,  in  the  shrubbery  of 
Fox  Prairie,  Richland  County: — "They  were  exceedingly  shy, 
and  although  several  could  be  heard  uttering  their  curious  song 
and  the  same  tune,  and  repeated  efforts  were  made  to  secure 
them,  only  two  specimens  were  obtained."  Mr.  Nelson  subse- 
quently saw  a  specimen  which  had  been  taken  near  Chicago  in 
Jane  of  the  same  year,  and  considers  that  they  will  eventually 
be  found  throughout  the  State.  The  bird  is  one  of  several 
Western  species  which,  belonging  to  prairie  land,  extend  their 
range  to  Illinois,  where  the  surface-conditions  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  western  sides  of  the  Mississippi  Basin. 
Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the  Western  Meadow  Lark, 
LeConte's  Bunting,  Oassin's  Finch,  and  the  Painted  Lark- 
banting. 

Whilst  journeying  across  the  Plains  in  1864,  en  route  to  Ari- 
zona, I  was  detained  for  some  days  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas,  by  an  "  Indian  scare "  from  the  front,  and  employed 
the  time  very  profitably  in  observing  and  collecting  birds  along 
the  Republican  Fork  of  the  Kansas  River.  The  season — late  in 
May— was  propitious,  and  the  place  proved  to  be  a  famous  one 
for  birds,  which  thronged  the  river-botton.  Bell's  Vireos  were 
then  in  full  song  and  feather,  and  no  one  could  enter  the 
shrubbery  without  being  oddly  saluted  by  these  inquisitive 
little  busy-bodies,  who  seemed  to  have  pre-empted  the  whole 
waterfront  of  the  country,  and  were  quite  ready  to  insist  upon 
their  squatter  sovereignty.  I  found  no  nests,  however,  proba- 
bly because  there  were  none  yet  built,  and  was  obliged  to  content 
myself  with  watching  the  curious  ways  of  the  birds,  and  skin- 
ning a  few  for  the  further  purposes  of  science.  For  all  that  I 
saw  of  their  habits,  they  might  as  well  have  been  White-eyes ; 
but  their  notes  are  different. 

In.  1861,  we  had  advices  from  Dr.  Cooper  of  the  presence  of 
Bell's  Vireo  in  the  Colorado  Valley,  where  he  stated  that  it 
occurred  at  Fort  Mojave.  But  when  shortly  afterward  the 
nearly  related  V.pusillus  came  to  be  described,  it  was  presumed 
that  the  latter  had  been  mistaken  for  V.  beUi.  The  reference 
to  the  supposed  belli  from  California  was  therefore  turned  over 
to  pusiUus  in  my  original  notice  of  the  latter,  and  it  was  entirely 
ignored  by  Cooper  himself  in  his  recent  "  Ornithology  of  Cali- 
fornia ".  This  left  us  without  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Bell's  Vireo  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  habitat  so 
34  B  O 
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restricted  as  to  exclude  the  Cooper  record  was  given  by  Baird, 
Brewer,  and  Bidgway  in  1874,  and  at  the  same  time  I  stated  in 
the  "  Birds  of  the  Northwest"  that  this  species  had  not  been 
observed  in  the  Southern  Rocky  Monntain Begion,  "where re- 
placed by  V.  pusillus".  It  seems,  however,  that  we  were  all 
wrong  about  this,  the  fact  being  that  V.  belli  does  inhabit  in- 
zona,  whether  the  birds  observed  by  Cooper  were  of  this  spe- 
cies or  the  other.  Such  is  shown  to  be  the  case  by  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw  in  the  following  paragraph : — 

"  This  little  Yireo  appeared  to  be  rather  common  along  the 
Gila  River,  inhabiting  the  dense  thickets  along  the  banks.  At 
this  season,  the  middle  of  September,  its  quaiut  song  was  heard 
daring  most  of  the  day,  but  more  particularly  in  the  hot  hours 
of  noonday.  In  addition  to  the  song,  which  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  White-eyed  Vireo's,  it  has  a  harsh  scolding  note,  which 
it  often  repeats  as  it  searches  among  the  dense  undergrowth 
for  its  food.  Bat  a  single  specimen  was  obtained,  as  it  was 
rather  timid,  and  on  hearing  the  slighest  noise  would  instantly 
cease  its  notes  and  dive  into  the  brush.  The  single  specimen 
secured  appears  on  comparison  to  be  quite  typical  of  the  spe- 
cies .  .  .  " 

It  seems  most  probable,  from  the  date  at  which  these  obser- 
vations were  made,  and  the  glimpse  given  of  the  manners  of 
the  birds,  that  they  were  migrating  at  the  time,  and  it  may 
be  that  Bell's  Vireo  comes  into  the  Colorado  Valley  in  the  foil, 
like  the  true  Solitary  Vireo,  these  two  species  being  there  repre- 
sented in  the  breeding  season  by  V.  pusillus  and  V.plumbevs 
respectively.  This  much,  at  least,  may  be  fairly  surmised  from 
what  little  we  have  learned  of  the  movements  of  Bell's  Vireo. 
We  know  that  it  breeds  from  oar  southern  border  in  Texas 
to  its  limits  of  distribution  northward,  and  that  it  occurs  in 
Mexico  as  far  south  as  Tehuan tepee,  where  Samichrast  found 
it ;  but  the  periods  of  its  migrations  and  the  fall  extent  of  its 
winter  residence  still  remain  to  be  ascertained. 

The  nest  and  eggs  of  Bell's  Greenlet  I  have  not  taken  occa- 
sion to  examine  for  myself,  as  they  have  been  carefully  described 
by  Dr.  Brewer.  A  nest  from  Neosho  Falls.,  Kans.,  found  in  June 
by  Mr.  B.  F.  Goss,  is  pensile,  as  usual,  and  suspended  by  three- 
fourths  of  its  brim  from  two  small  twigs.  "Over  these  is 
strongly  bound  a  finely  felted  webbing  of  the  flax-like  fibres  of 
plants,  interwoven  with  slender  stems.  With  these  are  con- 
nected and  interwoven  also  the  materials  that  make  up  the 
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periphery  of  the  nest  itself.    This  is  composed  of  long  and  slen- 
der strips  of  bark,  fragments  of  dry  leaves,  bits  of  wood,  and 
various  other  fragmentary  substances.    The  iftst,  nnlike  others 
of  this  family,  is  lined  with  down,  and  the  fine  long  hair  of 
some  animals,  instead  of  with  vegetable  stems.    The  diameter 
as  well  as  the  height  of  this  nest  is  abont  two  and  a  half 
inches."    Another  nest,  however,  also  described  by  Dr.  Brewer, 
was  lined  as  usual  with  grasses  and  fine  plant-stems ;  and  this 
one  was  of  a  different  shape,  being  nearly  twice  as  wide  as  deep, 
and  with  a  contracted  brim,  the  opening  being  only  half  as  much 
as  the  outside  diameter.    The  eggs,  as  described  by  the  same 
eminent  oologist,  are  from  0.73  to  0.76  in  length  by  0.52  to  0.56 
in  breadth,  pure  white  in  color,  sparsely  dotted  with  red  around 
the  larger  end. 

The  Least  Greenlet 

Tireo  pusillm 

Tim  BelUI,  t  Coop.  Pr.  CaL  Acad.  1861, 129  (Fort  Mqjave,  Aril.). 

VlMO  fWlllBS,  Oouu,  Pr.  Phil*  Aoad.  1866, 76  (deecr.  orig.  j  near  Fort  Whipple,  Arl*.).-*- 

Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1866,  360,  fig.— Owtf,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1668,  83  (Arizona).— Coop.  Am. 

Nat.  Hi.  1860, 186,  479.— Coop. B CaL  i  1870,  134.— £ZKot,  "Ulnat  BNA pL  7".— 0mm* 

Key,  1873,  133,  t  U^-Ooop.  Am.  Nat  TUL1874, 17.— B.  B.  dh  B.  NAB.  L 1874, 391,  pL  17, 

t  lA.—Henah.  List  B. 

Axis,  1875, 157<— Efaufc. 

ZooL    ExpL    W.    100 

Merid.     1875,     396.— 

Bidgto.  Rep.  ExpL  40th 

Par.iT.pt  lit  1877,451 

(Sacramento,    CaL).— 

SUvens,     Bull.     Nutt 

Club,  iii.  n.  S,  apr.  1878, 

93  (Gila  Biver).  Fig,  64.— Tireo  putOlut,  natural  else. 

lettl  Tfreo,  Cone*,  \.  c,  and  Author*. 

Hab. — Arizona,  chiefly  in  its  lower  portions,  and  California  from  Sacra- 
mento to  Cape  St  Lucas.    (Doubtless  also  portions  of  Mexico.) 

Oh.  SP. — $  9  Bemigibus  w,  V00  2P  dimidiato  ;  minimus;  alls 
cauddgue  cequalibus;  cinereo-plumbeus,  vix  olitaoeusj  infrh  albus, 
lateribug  vix  flavicanHbus. 

o*  9 :  A  very  small  species,  quite  like  a  miniature  of  V.  vicinior  in  the  dull 
coloration  and  relative  lengths  of  wings  and  tail ;  more  nearly  related  to 
V.  belli,  bat  differing  in  coloration,  wing-formula,  and  relative  lengths  of 
wing  and  tail.  Above  grayish-ash  with  slight  olive  shade ;  below,  including 
under  wing-coverts,  white,  slightly  obscured  on  the  breast,  with  faint  yel- 
lowish wash  on  the  sides.  A  whitish  line  from  nostrils  over  and  around  eye ; 
lores  slightly  darkened ;  two  wing-bands— one  stronger  than  the  other — and 
narrow  edgings  of  wings  and  tail,  dull  white,  sometimes  faintly  yellowish. 
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Exposed  portion  of  spurious  quill  half  as  long  as  the  second  qnill ;  foortli  pri- 
mary longest ;  third  and  fifth  sabeqnal ;  second  about  equal  to  eighth.  Tril 
very  long,  equalling  the  wings,  with  narrow  acuminate  feathers;  tamos 
decidedly  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  Length,  about  5  inches 
(rather  less);  extent,  7£;  wing,2i;  tail, about  the  same;  bill,};  t areas, J; 
middle  toe  and  claw,  £. 

In  its  general  pale  dull  coloration,  with  little  trace  of  olivo  or  yellowish 
shades,  this  species  is  cnrionsly  similar  to  V.  rtcmior,  and  it  shares  with 
that  species  the  equality  in  the  length  of  the  wings  and  tail.  The  distinc- 
tions, however,  are  too  evident  to  require  detailed  comparison.  From  the 
much  brighter-colored  V.  belli,  of  about  the  same  size  and  its  nearest  United 
States  relative,  it  may  be  dstinguishod  by  the  following  comparative 
diagnoses : — 

V.  belli. — Spurious  primary  £  the  second  one ;  third  longest ;  second  rather 
longer  than  seventh.  Wing  decidedly  longer  than  tail.  Olive-green  above, 
and  strongly  yellowish  below. 

V.pusilluB. — Spurious  primary  i  the  second  one;  fourth  longest;  second 
equal  to  eighth.  Gray,  with  a  slight  olive  tinge ;  only  a  trace  of  yellowish 
below. 

I  WELL  remember  when  a  copy  of  "Audubon"  first  opened 
up  to  me  what  seemed  like  a  revelation — with  what  inten- 
sity I  set  myself  to  master  the  wonderful  history — and  tbe 
boyish  despair  I  felt  when  I  came  to  the  Vireos  1  The  very 
name  was  a  mystery  without  a  meaning,  with  a  foreign  sound, 
unlike  Thrush,  Warbler,  or  Sparrow,  and  there  was  such  a  lot 
of  these  little  myths,  all  alike  greenish !  I  should  have  scouted 
the  idea,  had  any  one  presented  it,  that  there  were  any  more 
Vireos  in  the  world  than  Audubon  knew ;  and  that  I  should 
ever  discover  a  new  one  myself  would  have  seemed  like  a 
feverish  dream. 

The  type-specimen  of  Vireo  pusiUus  was  shot  on  Date  Greek, 
in  Arizona,  June  6, 1865,  but  under  circumstances  that  left  me 
no  opportunity  of  observing  it  at  my  leisure;  and  I  never  saw 
it  again  during  my  residence  in  the  Territory.  We  were  travel- 
ling hastily  and  uncomfortably  on  one  of  the  raids  upon  Apaches 
that  we  occasionally  .made  from  headquarters  at  Fort  Whipple, 
when  the  loud  and  melodious  song  of  a  Vireo  attracted  my 
attention,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  securing  the  interesting  bird. 
It  was  a  female,  who  doubtless  had  her  eggs  or  young  near  by, 
though  the  occasion  was  not  one  of  the  most  propitious  for 
birds'-nesting.  The  same  species  had  been  previously  taken  by 
Dr.  Cooper  at  San  Diego,  and  still  earlier  by  Mr.  Xantus  at 
Gape  St.  Lucas,  but  it  remained  undescribed  uutil  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  I  overhauled  my  Arizona  collections  at  tbe 
Smithsonian  in  Washington. 
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Mr.  Bidgway  has  since  found  the  Least  Vireo  to  be  abundant 

in  tbe  vicinity  of  Sacramento,  where  he  discovered  a  nest;  and 

several  other  observers,  notably  Mr.  Henshaw,  have  met  with 

it  in  various  portions  of  Arizona.    It  does  not  appear  to  reach 

the  more  elevated  parts  of  that  Territory,  in  the  pine-belt  of 

which  Vireo  vicinior  is  found  and   V.  plumbeus  is  abundant. 

Its  habits,  as  far  as  known,  correspond  closely  with  those  of 

BelPs  and  the  White-eyed  Vireo  j  and  Dr.  Brewer  describes  two 

neata  from  Arizona  as  substantially  like  those  of  the  former 

species.    Each  contained  three  eggs,  and  in  one  of  them  there 

was  also  a  Cowbird  egg,  supposed,  from  its  small  size,  to  have 

been  laid  by  Molothrtis  obscurus.    The  Vireo's  eggs  measured 

0.69  by  0.56,  and  were  of  crystalline  whiteness,  speckled  with 

red  and  reddish- brown — the  markings  being  very  minute  and 

scarcely  discernible  in  some  cases,  in  others  larger  and  more 

distinct. 

Black-capped  Oreenlet 

Vireo  atrieapUlus 

TlTCO  fttrlCftpUla,  Woodh.  Pr.  Phil*.  Aoad.  Apr.  1899, 00  (Rio  San  Pedro,  Tqxm).— Bd.  Sep. 

Great  Salt  Lake,  1853, 328.— Woodh.  Rep.  Zufii  &  Cola  R.  1853, 75,  pL  1. 
TlPfO  Strlcaplllng,  Cost.  Must  B.  CaL  &  Tex.  1854,  153,  pi  S4.-Pd.BNA.  1858, 337.— Bd. 

V.S.&  Mex.  B.  Sott.  iL  pt  1L 1850 ;  Bird*  p.  13  (Devil's  River,  Texas).- Bd.  Rev.  AB. 

I860, 353,  fig.— Coop.  B/CaL  L 1870, 121.— Couet,  Key,  1872, 124.-B.  B.dtB.  NAB  L 1874, 

383,  pL  17, 1 6  (Maxatlan). 
Black-keaM  or  Black-capped  Ylreo,  Authors. 

Hab. — Texas  to  Mazatlan. 

Ch.  sp. — Bemigibus  x.  &  olivaceus  infrh  albus  lateribus  viren- 
tibus,  alls  albido  bifasciatis,  rostro  pileo  genisque  nigru,  (oris 
orbitisgue  albis.    f  9  pileo  schistaceo. 

$ :  Top  and  side  of  the  head  black,  excepting  a  white  eye-ring  and  white 
loral  stripe.  Upper  parts. olivaceous;  lower  parts  white,  tinged  with  pale 
greenish  on  the  sides  and  flanks.  Wings  and  tail  blackish,  edged  with 
olivaceous,  the  former  with  two  dingy  whitish  bars  across  the  ends  of  the 
greater  and  median  coverts;  lining  of  wings  yellowish.  Bill  black;  feet 
dark ;  iris  red.  Length,  4£ ;  extent,  ?£ ;  wing,  2£ ;  tail,  nearly  2 ;  bill,  \ ; 
tarsus,  £ ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  \ ;  first  primary  exposed  for  f  of  an  inch. 

A  specimen  from  Mazatlan,  Bopposed  to  be  a  female,  is  described  by  Baird 
and  Bidgway  as  having  the  black  of  the  head  replaced  by  dark  slate  color, 
the  apper  parts  duller  olive,  the  lower  somewhat  bnffy.  The  black  cap  of 
the  male  renders  the  species  conspicuous  among  all  its  congeners. 

NO  more  than  four  specimens  of  this  very  rare  Vireo  are 
known  to  naturalists.  Dr.  8.  W.  Woodhouse,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  species,  procured  two  males  in  Western  Texas, 
near  the  head  of  the  Bio  San  Pedro,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1851. 
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The  following  year  it  was  described  by  him  in  the  Philadelphia 
Academy's  u  Proceedings",  and  an  indifferent  figure  was  given 
soon  after  in  Captain  Sitgreaves's  Report.  In  1854,  Mr.  Cassin 
published  a  handsome  colored  plate,  of  life  size,  taken  from  one 
of  the  original  specimens.  About  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  locality,  Mr.  J.  H.  Clark,  one  of  the  naturalists  of  the 
Mexican  Boundary  Commission,  procured  another  specimen, 
which  was  described  by  Baird  in  1858.  Onr  knowledge  rested 
entirely  upon  these  data,  supplemented  by  the  brief  field-notes 
which  each  of  the  naturalists  mentioned  communicated  to 
Mr.  Cassin,  until  Col.  A.  J.  Grayson  secured  at  Mazatlan  a 
fourth  specimen,  probably  a  female,  which  Baird  and  Bidgway 
noted  in  the  u  History  of  North  American  Birds".  This 
example  is  interesting,  not  only  as  indicating  probably  some 
sexual  differences  in  this  species,  but  also  as  extending  the 
known  habitat,  hitherto  represented  by  a  single  locality  in 
Southwestern  Texas.  We  may  safely  infer  that  the  rare  and 
curious  bird  will  yet  be  found  at  intermediate  points  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona;  meanwhile,  we  await  with  interest  far- 
ther contributions  to  its  life-history. 


OHAPTEB  XVII.— SHBIKES 


Fam.    LANIID^E 

THE  present  chapter  concludes  a  series  of  families  by  some 
called  Dentirostres,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  bill 
as  a  rule  preseuts  a  more  or  less  obvious  nick  in  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  upper  mandible  near  the  end,  and  sometimes  quite 
a  u tooth"  is  developed  just  back  of  the  nick.    Such  structure 
is  particularly  well  marked  in  the  Vireos,  which  appear  to  be 
closely  related  to  the  Shrikes,  and  it  may  be  seen  in  most  of 
the  Turdine,  Sylvicoline,  and  other  birds  we  have  already  con- 
sidered.   In  the  Shrikes,  which  we  now  come  to  examine, 
this   character  is  found   in    its   highest   development;   the 
Laniidce  being  characterized  by  the  notched,  toothed,  and 
hooked  bill,  the  size,  shape,  and  strength  of  which  make  it 
quite  like  that  of  a  bird  of  prey,  in  combination  with  small, 
weak,  and  thoroughly  Passerine  feet.    Nevertheless,  the  family 
is  quite  a  large  one,  consisting  of  numerous  genera  and  some 
two  hundred  nominal  species,  which  differ  so  much  in  details 
of  structure  that  strict  definition  of  the  family  is  scarcely 
practicable.    I  find  no  satisfactory  diagnosis  of  the  group  in 
its  entirety,  nor  am  I  prepared  to  furnish  one;  and  authors 
disagree  very  cordially  respecting  the  natural  limitation  of 
the  family.    It  was  formerly  held  to  be  much  more  extensive 
than  it  is  now  usually  admitted  to  be,  having  included  the 
Thamnophilince,  VireonidaSj  and  some  other  groups  which  have 
since  been  elsewhere  assigned  or  allowed  to  stand  by  them- 
selves.   The  Laniidce  of  Gray  consist  of  three  subfamilies, 
the  PachycephalincBy  Lamina,  and  Mulaconotince,  the  second  of 
which  may  bq  regarded   as   the   central   or  typical  group. 
The  family  is  thoroughly  Old  World,  only  two  species  of  a 
single  genus  occurring  in  America. 
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Subpamiy  LANIINJS:  Typical  Shrikes 

This  group  is  perfectly  illustrated  by  its  typical  genus 
Laniu8,  the  only  one  with  which  we  have  here  to  do. 

Genus  LAKIUS  (Linnaeus) 

Faleo  ep.,  Linn.  Syst  Nat  1735. 

AapellS  sp.,  Linn,  Syst  Not  1748. 

ColtyrlO,  Mcthring,  Gen.  A  v.  1758, 98  (not  available).-  Gray,  O.  of  B.— Bd.  BETA.  1858;  S3. 

Lanlus  p.,  Linn.  Syst  Nat  1758. 

Unlus  p.,  Brits.  Orn.  ii.  1760, 140. 

iABiU  p.,  Linn.  Syst  Nat  1768. 

LanlllB  of  most  Authors. 

GolltrlO,  Vigors,  PZS.  1831, 49.— Hd.  Bev.  AH, 1886, 437.    (Not  of  Kaup,  1839.) 

Chars. — Wing  of  ten  primaries,  and  tail  of  twelve  rectrioes, 
both  rounded  in  shape,  and  of  nearly  equal  lengths.  Point  of 
the  wing  formed  by  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  quills,  the  2d  not 
longer  than  the  6th,  and  the  1st  about  half  as  long  as  the  3d. 
Tarsus  equalling  or  slightly  exceeding  in  length  the  middle  toe 
and  claw,  strongly  scutellate  in  front,  and  with  the  outer 
lateral  plate  usually  more  or  less  subdivided,  as  is  unosoal 
among  Oscines.  Lateral  toes  of  about  equal  lengths,  their  claws 
reaching  to  the  base  of  the  middle  claw ;  inner  toe  cleft  nearly 

to  the  base,  the  outer  more 
extensively  coherent  with  the 
basal  joint  of  the  middle  toe. 
Feet  large  and 'strong,  bat 
without  specially  "  raptorial* 
development  either  of  the 
digits  or  of  their  claws.  Bill 
large  and  powerful,  com- 
pressed, deep,  completely 
no.  65—Biiis  of  shrikes.  notched    and    toothed,  and 

strongly  hooked,  presenting  the  full  accomplishment  of  a 
raptorial  character.  Bictus  ample  and  deeply  cleft,  and 
strongly  bristled;  gonys  short,  only  about  half  the  length 
of  the  lower  mandible.  Nostrils  circular  or  nearly  so,  placed 
well  forward  in  the  uasal  fossa,  more  or  less  perfectly  over- 
hung and  concealed  by  tufts  of  antrorse  bristly  feathers. 

Body  stout ;  neck  short ;  head  relatively  larfee.  Coloration 
simple,  the  black,  white,  and  bluish  or  grayish  tints  being 
unrelieved  by  red  or  other  bright  color. 
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Of  the  genua  as  restricted  to  include  only  the  species  that 
conform  to  the  foregoing  diagnosis,  there  are  about  nine  well- 
determined  species,  inhabiting  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
North  America. 

§  1. — On  the  Use  and  Meaning  of  Shrike?  Names 

It  is  a  very  nice  question,  What  is  the  proper  name  of  this 
genus  under  the  current  rules  of  nomenclature  f  The  answer 
depends  upon  two  important  points,  neither  of  which  has  been 
definitely  determined.  One  of  these  points  is,  the  date  to  which 
we  may  be  permitted  to  go  back  to  find  a  tenable  generic  name; 
the  other  is,  by  what  method  we  may  discover  the  type  of  a 
Linnsean  genus  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  it  covers  more  than 
one  Linnaean  species.  The  present  instance  may  be  made  to 
furnish  an  important  precedent,  as  it  certainly  answers  all  the 
requirements  of  a  test  case. 

George  Robert  Gray,  who  paid  great  attention  to  loosing 
synonymatic  knots  according  to  certain  consistent,  if  not  the 
most  judicious,  rules,  adopts  the  name  CollyriOj  Moehring,  1752, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  Baird  in  1858.  He  goes  back 
for  genera  to  1735,  the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Systema 
Naturae,  taking  any  applicable  name  he  finds,  of  date  1735  or 
later.  As  Linnaus  named  no  genus  of  Shrikes  until  the  10th 
edition  of  his  System,  1758,  Moehring's  term  Collyrio,  1752, 
clearly  has  priority. 

The  exceptions  which  most  ornithologists,  myself  among  the 
number,  would  take  to  this  course,  are  several.  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  not  to  go  back  of  the  date  of  establishment  of  the 
binomial  nomenclature  for  any  names,  whether  generic  or 
specific  Though  the  Linnoan  rules  were  first  definitely 
promulgated  in  the  Philosophia  Botanica,  published  in  1751, 
the  first  instance  of  the  consistent  use  of  the  nomen  triviale,  or 
the  second  term  of  the  binomial  nomenclature,  is  in  the 
Linnsaan  Species  Plantarum,  1753,  which  the  botanists  gen- 
erally concur  in  adopting  as  their  starting-point;  but  the  bino- 
mial nomenclature  was  not  consistently  applied  by  Linnaeus  to 
zoology  until  the  10th  edition  of  the  Systema  Naturo,  1758.  G. 
B.  Gray  himself  does  not  go  behind  this  edition  for  his  specific 
names ;  and  most  ornithologists  are  unwilling  to  go  back  of  the 
12th  edition,  1766,  for  any  names  whatever,  with  one  special 
exception,  in  favor  of  Brisson's  genera.    It  is  urgently  required 
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for  the  stability  of  scientific  nomenclature  to  have  some  fixed 
starting-point,  what  one  being  a  matter  of  less  cousequenee. 
It  is  also  highly  desirable  that  the  initial  point  should  be  the 
same  for  both  generic  and  specific  terms.    In  the  case  of  the 
latter,  the  ornithologist  cannot  go  back  of  1758,  which  I 
strongly  recommend  to  be  taken  as  our  starting-point,  there 
being  various  sound  reasons  why  it  is  more  eligible  than  1766. 
Ornithologists,  and,  in  fact,  naturalists  at  large,  are  about 
equally  divided  on  this  special  point ;  the  present  tendency  in 
this  country  is  to  "take  Linnaeus  at  1758",  and  this  is  the 
course  I  adopt  in  my  own  writings.    Moehring's  genera  are  of 
course  thrown  out  by  this  limitation  of  time. 

Supposing,  however,  that  for  generic  names  we  may  revert  to 
1751  or  even  to  1735,  either  of  which  dates  leaves  McehriDg  in, 
the  question  arises  whether  an  author  who  does  not  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  a  system  of  nomenclature  shall  be  allowed 
to  impose  names  to  the  prejudice  of  the  names  of  others  who  do 
conform  to  such  system.  With  a  saving  clause  for  the  genera, 
but  not  the  species,  of  Brisson  (1760),  ornithologists  are  nearly 
unanimous  that  those  who  are  not  binomenclators  have  no 
rights  we  are  bound  to  respect  in  nomenclature.  By  those  who 
hold  to  this  ruling,  Mcehring  is  to  be  thrown  out  of  court  on 
this  count  also,  as  he  did  not  deal  at  all  with  specific  names. 

Discarding  Oollyrio  of  Moehring,  therefore,  as  untenable  upon 
one  or  both  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  we  take  up  the 
next  name  in  order,  which  is  Lanius  L.,  1758.  Admitting  the 
name  as  of  this  date,  the  question  arises,  For  which  one  of 
the  modern  genera  of  Shrikes  must  Lanius  be  retained  f  It 
cannot,  of  course,  be  abolished,  nor  is  it  yet  available  in  its 
original  acceptation,  for  Linnaeus  made  it  cover  not  only  all 
the  Shrikes  he  knew,  but  also  the  several  other  birds  of  differ- 
ent families  which  he  wrongly  considered  to  be  Shrikes;  it 
must,  therefore,  be  used  in  a  new  and  much  restricted  sense 
for  some  one  of  the  several  valid  genera  of  the  family— for 
which  one,  however,  cannot  be  easily  decided.  Linnaeus  speci- 
fied no  type,  and  he,  moreover,  made  his  generic  characters 
comprehensive  enough  to  more  than  apply  to  the  whole  family. 
Failing  any  criterion  in  this  and  other  Linnsean  cases,  by  which 
the  author's  meaning  can  be  ascertained  with  the  precision 
requisite  for  the  purposes  of  modern  classification,  or  the  appli- 
cability of  his  generic  name  be  narrowed  to  the  required  limits, 
we  are  driven  to  an  entirely  arbitrary  course.    This  is,  to  elect 
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some  one  species  as  type  of  the  genus,  affix  the  original  name 
to  this,  and  then  apply  other  names  to  the  other  generic  groups 
at  oar  discretion j  such  being  practically  the  universal  custom. 
Gray's  role  appears  to  be,  to  select  as  the  type  the  first 
species  given  under  the  head  of  the  genus ;  and  accordingly 
he  considers  L.  cristatus  (which  is  an  Indian  species)  as  the 
type  of  the  genus  Lanius  Linn.,  1758.    The  rule  works  well 
enough  in  some   cases,  but  obviously  cannot  be  rigidly  en- 
forced.   Dire  confusion  would  follow  the  attempt  to  carry  it 
oat  to  its  full  consequences.    Scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  cases 
might  be  cited,  in  which  such  a  course  is  clearly  impracticable. 
It  is  impracticable,  for  instance,  in  this  very  case  of  Lanius, 
for  in  1766,  in  the  12th  edition,  the  first  species  given  under 
Lanius  is  L.  forfieatus ;  whence  it  is  clear  that  Linnaeus  had 
no  particular  type  in  view. 

Becognizing  such  points,  naturalists  agree  that  a  writer  who 
subdivides  a  typeless  genus  may  restrict  the  original  name  to 
any  section  he  chooses,  and  rename  the  rest,  and  that  his  action 
in  these  premises  shall  be  in  effect  the  same  as  if  he  himself  had 
first  proposed  the  name. 

The  genns  Lanius  continued  for  some  years  to  be  used  in 
substantially  its  Linnaean  acceptation ;  but  presently  various 
species  of  Linnaean  Lanius  were  made  the  types  of  successive 
new  genera.    Though  the  authors  proposing  these  new  names 
did  not  formally  subdivide  the  genus,  we  may  concede  that 
their  action  was  tantamount  to  this.    In  1817,  the  Lanius  forfi- 
eatus of  Linnaeus,  1763,  became  the  type  of  Edolius  of  Guvier ; 
in  1826,  the  Lanius  collurio  of  Linnaeus  was  made  by  Boie  the 
type  of  his  genus  Enneoctonus  ;  in  1829,  Kaup  used  CoUurio  for 
what  Boie  had  called  Enneoctonus,  and  also  proposed  Phoneus 
for  another  closely  related    section ;    in  1831,  Vigors  used 
CoUurio  for  the  group  of  which  L.  excubitor  Linn,  is  the  type. 
Not  to  go  further  into  the  record,  it  may  be  said,  in  fine,  that 
every  name  which  authors  have  imposed  upon  species  of  the 
Linnaean  Lanius  has  been  based  upon  some  other  section  of  the 
genins   than  that  of  which  L.  excubitor  is  typical,  down  to 
CoUurio  Vigors,  1831,  which  latter  is  antedated  by  Collurio 
Kaop,  1829.    Whence  it  appears  that  if  Lanius  is  not  tenable 
for  JL.  excubitor,  it  is  not  tenable  at  all.    Yet  it  cannot  be 
abolished  entirely. 

It  is  with  no  little  satisfaction  that  I  find*  myself  able  to 
restore  the  name  Lanius  to  the  present  genus,  upon  principles 
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of  nomenclature  which  are  recognized  by  the  great  majority  of 
naturalists.    I  submit  the  following  risumS  of  the  argument  :— 

1.  CoUyrio  Moehring,  1752,  is  not  available,  being  given  by 
a  non-binomialist  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  binomial 
nomenclature. 

2.  Lanius  Linnssus,  1758  and  1766,  has  no  specified  type; 
no  type  can  be  inferred  except  by  the  arbitrary  method  of 
considering  the  first  species  given  by  Linnaeus  as  typical ;  such 
assumed  type  is  different  in  1758  and  in  1766 ;  in  subdividing 
the  genus,  an  author  is  free  to  make  any  one  of  the  Linnaan 
species  of  Lanius  the  type  of  a  new  genus. 

3.  All  the  genera  which  have  in  fact  been  proposed  for  species 
which  were  included  by  Linnaeus  in  Lanius  are  based  upon 
other  species  than  L.  excubitor  and  its  allies,  excepting  Collurio 
Yig.,  1831,  which  is  antedated  by  Collurio  Kaup,  1829,  the  lafr 
ter  being  based  upon  a  species  of  a  different  genus,  to  wit, 
Enneoctonus  Boie,  1826. 

4.  Lanius  therefore,  in  a  restricted  sense,  becomes  tenable 
for  the  genus  of  which  excubitor  is  typical,  upon  that  exclusion 
of  the  several  heterogeneous  elements  which  authors  have 
successively  effected,  and  it  is  untenable  for  any  other  genus, 
all  the  rest  having  been  provided  with  other  names* 

From  such  considerations  of  the  technical  aspects  of  the  case 
which  affect  our  nomenclature,  the  transition  is  easy  and  natural 
to  the  signification  of  these  names,  and  their  original  applica- 
tion to  the  birds  of  the  present  genus. 

KoXXuptwv  is  used  by  Aristotle  as  the  name  of  a  bird,  of  what 
kind,  however,  cannot  be  determined.  Sundevall  does  not 
identify  the  name,  and  the  lexicons,  some  of  which  do  not  give 
it  at  all,  merely  define  it  as  the  name  of  some  bird— u  avis 
quwdam  incerta".  Nor  do  I  know  the  etymology  of  the  word; 
none  of  the  authorities  consulted  give  any  derivation;  it 
has  no  obvious  connection  with  the  Greek  xoXXupwv,  which  was 
a  kind  of  medicament,  either  an  eye-salve  or  a  suppository, 
according  to  different  definitions,  and  which  iu  the  Latin  shape 
of  ooUyrium  is  now  a  common  medical  term  for  an  eye-wash. 
From  xoUuptov  comes  the  familiar  term  CoUyrio  or  Ooll*rio% 
used  both  in  a  generic  and  a  specific  sense  in  modern  orni- 
thology. 

Oesner  indeed  treat*  "de  Gollvrione",  but  only  briefly,  and 
evidently  without  any  clear  idea  of  what  Aristotle  meant  by  the 
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term.    He  rather  makes  it  out  to  be  a  kind  of  Thrush,  and  cites 

the  opinion  of  William  Turner,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  bird 

called  by  the  English  the  Fieldfare.    He  treats  of  the  European 

Shrikes  in  another  part  of  his  work,  nnder  a  name  of  his  own. 

The  name  "Lamas",  which  means  a  batcher  or  executioner, 

was  excellently  well  chosen  by  Gesner  to  designate  these 

sanguinary  birds,  which  had  at  that  early  day  already  made 

their  reputation  for  rapacity.    That  this  was  the  first  use  of 

the  term  in  such  connection,  for  birds  which  Gesner  could  not 

identify  with  those  described  by  any  previous  author,  appears 

from   the  subjoined   quotation.41    Gesner  distinguishes  two 

European  species,  giving  a  figure  of  each,  one  of  his  notices 

being  "de  Laniis,  et  primvm  de  cinereo";  the  other  "de  alio 

Laniorvm  genere  maiore".    Of  his  Lanius  cinereus,  which  is 

cited  by  Linnaeus  as  one  of  the  bases  of  his  L.  eaccubitor, 

Gesner  says  that  it  was  called  in  German  Thorntr&er  or  Thorn- 

kresser,  "  quasi  torquispinum  vel  spinilanium  ",  showing  that 

in  his  time  one  of  the  marked  habits  of  the  Shrike  was  already 

a  matter  of  common  report.    He  also  mentions  that  the  bird 

was  called  in  some  places  Nfintdder  or  Nflumflrder,  that  is  to 

say,  Nine-killer,  from  the  vulgar  belief  that  this  was  exactly 

the  number  of  birds  which  the  Shrike  was  wont  to  destroy 

daily.    This  curious  tradition  survives  to  the  present  day,  as 

witness  the  name  u Nine-killer",  still  sometimes  heard;  and  it 

also  gave  rise  to  Bole's  generic  name  JEnneootonus.    Gesner  is 

less  happy  in  his  attempt  to  give  the  English  equivalent  of  his 

bird's  name,  which  he  renders  ashirke  anymurder  (sic  in  the 

copy  before  me ;  the  fact  being,  that  the  Shrike  does  not  shirk 

any  murder  it  can  commit!    This  author  very  often  mistook 

our  indefinite  article  for  a  part  of  the  word  succeeding  it,  and 

the  printer  may  be  answerable  for  the  rest  of  the  blunder).    In 

another  place,  however,  we  find  the  word  "  Shrike  "  under  the 

quasi-Latin  form  of  schricum.    The  derivation  of  this  English 

word  is  from  shriek,  one  of  a  set  of  words,  like  screak,  squeak, 

screech,   and  numberless  others,  in  different  languages  and 

under  various  forms,  which  signify  shrill  kinds  of  outcry.    The 

Anglo-Saxon  name  of  the  bird  was  8crion  and  in  the  Danish 

*  "  Lanivm  oinereutu  nostrum,  alij  alitor  Latine  Groceve  nominari  posse 
coniecernnt,  ego  com  nulli  veternm  description!  satis  eam  accedere  viderem, 
noao  nomine  laninm  appellare  malui :  quod  in  alias  aoes  non  solum  se 
roinores,  sod  maiores  etiam  aliqnas  laniando  s&nire  soleat."  (Quoted  from 
the  ed.  of  1617.  which  may  not  be  literally  true  to  the  orig.  ed.  1655.) 
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we  find  Shrika.  The  ordinary  French  name,  Piegrikiie,  is 
simply  pica  grwca,  or  Greek  Pie.  The  name  excubitor,  adopted 
by  LinnsBQS  for  one  of  the  species,  is  the  Latin  word  meaning 
a  sentinel  (literally,  an  "  outlier").  It  is  no  less  happily  chosen 
than  Lanius,  referring  as  it  does  to  a  characteristic  habit 
of  the  Shrikes,  which  is  to  perch  in  wait  for  their  prey,  like 
sentinels. 

§2. — On  the  American  Species  of  Lanius 

No  more  than  two  American  species  of  this  genus  (one  of 
them,  however,  being  represented  by  two  geographical  races) 
have  been  satisfactorily  established,  though  a  large  number 
have  been  successively  ascribed  to  this  country  by  different 
writers.  It  is  the  object  of  the  present  article  to  pass  these 
several  alleged  species  in  critical  review,  in  chronological 
order,  and  see  what  they  amount  to. 

1.  Lanius  exoubitor,  L.  The  well-known  European  spe- 
cies, wrongly  ascribed  to  North  America  by  Foreter,  Wilson, 
and  others,  whose  accounts  are  to  be  turned  over  to  L.  toreatit 
Vieill.,  to  which  they  actually  refer. 

2.  Lanius  ludovioianus,  Briss.  (See  the  full  synonymy 
givon  beyond,  p.  661.) 

This  name  has  had  a  ohecquered  and  rather  curious  history. 
We  first  find  it  in  Brisson,  ii.  1760, 162,  covering  au  excellent 
description  of  a  bird,  now  well  known  as  the  "  Loggerhead 
Shrike",  said  to  be  from  the  then  extensive  and  rather  indefi- 
nite region  of  "  Louisiana";  and  the  account  is  accompanied  by 
a  figure  (pi.  xv.  f.  2),  which  we  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing, 
after  we  are  informed  what  it  is  meant  for.  This  same  "  Pie- 
griesche  de  la  Louisiane"  of  Brisson  became  the  Linn&an 
Lanius  ludovicianus,  and  all  is  plain  sailing  so  far,  though 
LinnsBus  did  not  give  a  quite  accurate  diagnosis.  But  the 
compilers  promptly  attacked  the  bird,  and  made  sad  havoc  with 
their  operations  at  second-hand.  Thus,  in  Latham's  Synopsis, 
i.  162,  where  Brisson  and  Linnaeus  are  both  correctly  cited,  we 
are  wrongly  referred  to  PI.  Enlumin6e,  no.  397,  which  is  not 
a  Shrike  at  all,  but  apparently  a  species  of  Thamnophilus. 
Qmelin  naturally  copies  the  mistake,  through  his  habit  of 
indiscriminate  compilation,  and  also  misquotes  Brisson,  citing 
i he  name  canadensis,  instead  of  ludovicianus,  though  he  gives 
the  page  and  plate  of  the  latter  correctly.    Next,  in  the  Index 
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Ornithologicus,  Latham  proceeds  to  mix  up  the  true  L.  ludovici- 
anu$  with  a  third  species,  namely,  the  "Black-crowned  Shrike" 
of  Pennant  (=L.  americanus  6m.),  which  he  brings  in  here 
probably  because  Pennant  merely  surmised  that  his  own 
Black-crowned  Shrike  u seems  to  be"  Brisson's  Z.  ludovicianus. 
Finally,  all  these  mistakes  are  repeated  by  Latham  in  his  general 
History,  with  a  climax  of  error  in  the  surmise  that  his  L.  ludo- 
vicianu8  (now  become  a  thoroughly  composite  species,  having 
no  existence  in  nature)  might  be  a  variety  of  his  L.  nengeta! — 
which  latter  is  itself  an  equally  composite  bird.  This  is, 
indeed,  "  confusion  worse  confounded  "• 

Thus,  as  Swainson  well  remarks  (FBA.  ii.  119),  "let  us 
remember  that  we  first  began  to  lose  sight  of  the  true  L.  Ludo- 
tmanus  by  an  unlucky  error  in  the  Systema  Natures  [where 
LinnaBus  gave  a  faulty  description];  that  it  became  more 
obscure  in  Qmelin's  compilation ;  and  that  it  was  finally  lost 
in  the  Index  Ornithologieus,  the  Ludovicianus  of  which  work 
and  of  the  General  History  is  an  Imaginary  bird  [f.  e.  a  com- 
posite species]." 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  there  is  in  Gmelin  another 
"Lanius  ludovicianus  "  (Lanius  tyrannus,  d,  ludovicianus),  which 
is  an  entirely  different  bird,  namely,  the  Kingbird,  Tyrannus 
carolineitsis. 

3.  Lanius  canadensis,  L.  SN.  i.  134,  n.  4.    (Pie-griesche  de 
Canada,  Lanius  canadensis,  Bbiss.  Orn.  ii.  171,  pi.  18,  f.  3. — Pie- 
griiche  huppie  de  Canada,  Buff.  PL  Enlum.  479,  f.  2. — Four- 
millier  huppS,  Buff.  Hist.  Nat.  iv.  476.— Crested  Shrike,  Lath. 
Syn.  i.   182,  n.  35;   Penn.  AZ.  239,  n.  129.— Lanius  cana- 
densis, Gm.  SN.  298  (=  Linn.);  Lath.  IO.  ii.  72  (=Linn.).— 
Lanius  atrieapittus,  Gm.  SN.  303.— Turdus  cirrhatus,  Gm.  SN. 
%2fc9 — Lanius  pileatus,  Lath.  IO.  i.  76. — Tyrannus  atricapillus, 
V.  OAS.  78,  pi.  48.— T.  canadensis,  V.  OAS.  79,  pi.  49.)    This 
is  neither  a  Shrike  nor  a  North  American  bird,  being  a  species 
of   Thamnophilus  of  Oayenne,  &c,  originally  described  by 
Brisson  from  "  Canada",  probably  by  mistake  for  Cayenne. 

4.  Lanius  amerioanus,  Qm.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  1788,  308,  n.  48. 
This  is  based  upon  the  "  Black-crowned  Shrike'9  of  Pennant, 
AZ.  ii.  1785,  238,  n.  128,  said  to  inhabit  "North  America". 
Though  Pennant  says  it  "  seems  to  be"  the  same  as  Bets- 
son,  ii.  162  (=-L.  ludovicianus)  and  Latham,  Synopsis,  i.  1G2 
(=Loaisiane  Shrike),  his  bird  is  clearly  not  a  Lanius;  nor  is  it 
a  North  American  bird  at  all.    Latham  reproduces  a  "Lanius 
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Americanus"  in  his  Index  Ornithologicus,  i.  69,  u.  9,  basing 
it,  however,  solely  upon  the  Pie-griesche  de  la  Louisiane,  PL 
Enlum.  397. 

5.  Lanius  natka,  Qm.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  1788,  309,  n.  60  (=L 
nootlca,  Lath.  IO.  i. 1790, 80,  n.  48;  V.  Ency.  M6th.  ii.  1823, 735). 
This  is  based  apon  the  "Natka  Shrike"  of  Pennant,  AZ.  ii. 
1786,  239,  n.  130,  described  as  from  Nootka  Souud.  It  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  identified,  bat  is  evidently  not  a  true 
Lanius,  and  probably  not  a  North  American  bird  at  all. 

6.  Lanius  septentbionalis,  Om.  Syst  Nat.  i.  1788, 306,  n. 
37;  Lath.  IO.  i.  1790,  76,  n.  30;  V.  Ency.  M6th.  ii.  1823, 732, 
is  based  upon  the  "  Northern  Shrike"  of  Latham,  Syn.  i.  165, 
n.  11,  described  from  "  the  northern  parts  of  America".  Bona- 
parte and  some  other  authors  revived  the  name  for  oae  in 
connection  with  L.  borealis,  to  which,  however,  it  cannot  be 
properly  referred.  The  species  remains  unidentified,  and 
probably  cannot  be  now  made  out. 

7.  Lanius  gbiscus,  Bartr.  Trav.  Fla.  1791,  p.  289  bis.  This 
name  may  have  been  intended  to  cover  the  larger  of  our  two 
species,  L.  borealis,  as  it  is  ascribed  to  Pennsylvania,  in  dis- 
tinction from  another  species  accredited  to  Florida;  bat  the 
account  given  does  not  suffice  to  decide  the  point. 

8.  Lanius  garbulus,  Bartr.  Trav.  Fla.  1791,  p.  289  tit.  Un- 
doubtedly intended  for  the  Southern  species,  L.  ludariekum, 
but  insufficiently  described. 

9.  Lanius  bobealis,  Vieill.  OAS.  i.  1807, 90,  pi.  60.  (See  the 
full  synonymy  beyond,  p.  558.)  Here  we  have  the  first  unmis- 
takable and  exclusive  description  of  the  larger  of  our  two 
species,  which  had  long  previously  been  known,  indeed,  bnt 
referred  to  the  European  L.  excubitor.  Vieillot's  bird  appeal* 
to  have  been  first  taken  up  by  Swain  sod,  whose  identification 
has  been  accepted  by  Audubon,  Baird,  and  later  writers  gen- 
erally, though  the  bird  was  for  a  while  called  by  the  unavail- 
able name  of  8eptentrionalis1  which  Swainson  very  properly 
refused  to  recognize.  Vieillot  describes  bis  bird  minutely, 
leaving  no  doubt  of  what  he  meant,  and  in  the  Encyclopedic 
Mlthodique  he  cites  Wilson's  plate  5,  f.  1. 

10.  Lanius  abdosiaous,  Vieill  OAS.  i.  1807,  81,  pL  51. 
This  species  is  less  satisfactorily  characterized  than  the  other 
one  which  Vieillot  describes,  but  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
account  leaves  no  necessary  doubt  that  it  is  the  Loggerhead 
Shrike,  L.  ludovicianus  of  Brisson.    Swainson  indeed,  who  dia- 
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cusses  it  elaborately,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  "an  im- 
aginary species",  that  is  to  say,  compounded  of  two;  bat  his 
argument  in  this  case  does  not  seem  to  me  sound.  He  admits, 
in  fact,  that  were  it  not  for  a  certain  '*  if  which  seems  to  me 
quite  immaterial,  he  "should  have  at  once  concluded  that  his 
[Vieillot's]  ardoeiaceus  was  the  same  bird  as  Wilson's  Caroli- 

ftUUM". 

11.  Lanius  oarolinensis,  Wils.  Am.  Orn.  iii.  1811,  57,  pi. 
22,  f.  5.  Wilson  gave  us  two  species  of  Shrikes,  one  of  which, 
UL.  excubitor"  Wils.,  nee  L.,  is  the  L.  borealis  of  Vieillot;  and 
tke  other,  to  which  Wilson  gave  the  new  name  of  carolinensis^ 
is  the  L.  ludovicianus  of  Brisson  and  LinnsBus. 

12.  Lanius  exoubitoeides,  Sw.  FBA.  ii.  1831, 115,  pi.  34. 
(See  the  full  synonymy  beyond,  p.  562.)    Swainson's  descrip- 

,  tion  and  beautiful  figure  first  brought  to  notice  the  most 
common  and  widely  distributed  species  of  Shrike  of  North 
America — borealis  being  rather  northerly,  and  typical  ludoviei- 
anus being  chiefly  confined  to  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
States.  No  doubt,  Swainson's  bird  had  been  seen  before,  and 
it  may  actually  be  involved  in  some  of  our  accounts  of  each  of 
the  other  species,  but  without  being  recognized  as  different 
from  either  one  of  them.  It  is,  in  fine,  the  usual  style  of 
Shrike  of  the  United  States,  and  the  only  kind  that  is  known 
to  extend  into  Mexico.  It  was  currently  rated  as  a  good 
species  until  very  recently,  when  I  reduced  it  to  its  proper 
grade  of  a  geographical  variety,  upon  showing  that  the 
ascribed  characters  are  found  to  merge  insensibly  into  those 
of  typical  ludovieianus. 

13.  Lanius  blegans,  Sw.  FBA.  ii.  1831, 122.  This  species 
has  given  much  trouble.  It  is  minutely  described  by  its  author 
from  a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  "to  which  it  was  pre- 
sented, together  with  other  birds  from  the  fur-countries,  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company".  Tbe  name  occasionally  occurs  in 
our  literature  (e.  g.  Ntjtt.  Man.  i.  2d  ed.  1840,  287 ;  Bd.  Bep. 
Great  Salt  Lake,  1852,  328;  Bp.  Rev.  et  Mag.  Zool.  1853,  295) 
entirely  upon  its  original  Swainsonian  basis;  and  in  1870 
(PZS.  595;  see,  also,  Bidow.  Am  Nat.  vii.  1873,  609),  Messrs. 
Dresser  and  Sharpe  announced,  from  examination  of  Swain- 
son's type-specimen,  that  it  was  L.  lahtora  of  Asia,  described 
by  some  mistake  as  North  American.  So  much  for  L.  elegans 
of  Swaiuson. 

14.  Bat  Dr.  Gambel,  in  1843  (Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1843,  261),  de- 

35  B  o 
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scribed  a  Shrike,  supposed  to  be  from  "  California  ",  which  he  iden- 
tified with  Swainson's  bird,  and  called  L.  elegant.  Cassin  (Pr. 
Phil.  Acad.  1857,  213)  and  Baird  (8NA.  1858,  328,  note;  ed.  of 
18C0,  atlas  pi.  75,  f.  1)  accepted  this  identification  of  GambePs 
specimen,  subsequently  called  Collyrio  elegant  by  Baird  (BNA. 
1858,  p.  xxzv.)  and  Collurio  elegans  by  Baird  (Bev.  A.  B.  1866, 
444 ;  Hist.  NAB.  i.  1874,  414).  On  other  pages  of  the  last-cited 
work,  however,  Baird  renames  Gambel's  specimen  Collurio  lu- 
dovicianus  var.  robustu*,  giving  it  a  new  designation  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  trne  elegans  of  Swainson  had  been  shown,  as 
above  stated,  to  be  an  Old  World  species,  L.  lahtora.  All  these 
later  citations  of  "elegans",  resting  solely  upon  Oambei's  spe- 
cimen, are,  of  coarse,  to  be  catefully  discriminated  from  those 
which  refer  to  Swainson's  type.  GambePs  bird  is  said  by  Baird 
and  Bidgway  to  be  "  very  decidedly  different  from  any  of  the  % 
recognized  North  American  species" ;  and  they  also  state  that 
they  have  "  no  reason  to  discredit  the  alleged  locality  of  the 
specimen  "•  Under  the  circumstances,  however,  I  shall  decline 
to  take  farther  notice  of  the  supposed  species  in  the  present 
work. 

15.  Lanius  mexicantts,  Brehm,  Joarn.  fttr  Ornith.  1854, 145, 
148  (see  Sol.  PZS.  1864, 173).  The  Shrike  of  Mexico,  described 
as  distinct  by  0.  L.  Brehm,  seems  to  be  reducible  to  L.  e&mbito- 
rides,  with  little  probability  of  error.  It  may  be  noted,  that 
though  Swainson  identified  the  Mexican  bird  with  Z.  earth 
Unensis  Wils.,  this  was  done  before  he  had  distinguished  L.  exe* 
bitorides. 

16.  Collyrio  ohemtogensis,  Gregg,  Pr.  Elmira  Acad,  for 
1870.  A  name  bestowed  upon  some  plumage  of  L.  boreoH*, 
in  which  the  rump  is  said  to  be  " rufous". 

§  3.— Of  Shrikes  in  a  State  of  Nature 

Having  thus  seen  something  of  the  figure  Shrikes  out  in  the 
books,  let  us  turn  to  a  fairer  and  a  broader  page,  to  seek  for 
those  traits  which  have  made  these  birds  famous  from  time 
out  of  mind.  I  doubt  not  that  the  natural  history  of  these 
"sentinels"  and  "executioners"  is  more  attractive  than  what 
has  just  preceded;  for  all  this  naming  and  renaming  distorts 
most  grievously  the  clean-cut  picture  which  the  Shrikes  pre- 
sent in  their  native  haunts.  We  will  here  take  up  the  Logger- 
head and  the  Northern  Butcher-bird  together — for  they  are  as 
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cue  in  all  essential  particulars — reserving  for  after  considera- 
tion the  few  points  that  mark  their  respective  histories. 

Looking  at  the  bold,  defiant  aspect  of  the  Shrike,  however 
inadequately  portrayed  in  the  accompaying  sketch,  we  cannot 
fail  to  recognize  a  bird  of  extraordinary  spirit,— 'the  stout, 
hooked  beak,  combining  claw  and  tooth  in  one  murderous 
Instrument,  is  sorely  the  weapon  of  a  Hawk,  or  other  rapacious 
bird!    In  one  sense,  we  certainly  have  here  a  bird  of  prey; 
yet,  if  the  portrait 
were  finished  at  full 
length,  we  should 
Bod  the feetas  weak 
and    harmless    as 
those  of  a  Thrash 
•    or  Sparrow,  instead 
of  being  furnished 
with     the     talons 
which  confer  such 

raptorial     prowess  pre.  w—Aspwt  or  •  shriko. 

upon    the    Falcon, 

the  Eagle,  and  the  Owl.  If,  furthermore,  we  should  examine 
the  anatomy  of  the  Shrikes,  it  would  be  merely  to  discover 
that  the  entire  structure  of  the  internal  organs  is  modelled 
after  a  strictly  Passerine  type.  Though  the  bone  and  muscle 
indicate  nnnsnal  strength  and  vigor,  the  beak  itself  is  the 
seal  of  the  Shrike  order— a  mark  as  plain  and  unmistakable 
as  that  which  stamps  the  tribes  of  Israel,  wherever  dispersed 
over  the  earth — the  symbol  of  a  spirit  as  bold  and  reckless 
as  ever  dwelt  in  the  breast  of  any  one  of  the  Hawks  called 
"noble"  in  the  olden  time,  when  falconry  beguiled  the  leisure 
hours  of  kings  and  royal  mistresses. 

Matching  the  bravest  of  the  brave  among  birds  of  prey  in 
deeds  of  daring,  and  no  less  relentless  than  reckless,  the 
Shrike  compels  that  sort  of  deference,  not  unmixed  with  indig- 
nation, we  are  accustomed  to  accord  to  creatures  of  seeming 
insignificance,  whose  exploits  demand  much  strength,  great 
spirit,  and  insatiate  love  of  carnage.  We  cannot  be  indifferent 
to  the  marauder  who  takes  his  own  wherever  he  finds  it — a 
feudal  baron  who  holds  bis  own  with  undisputed  sway  —  an 
ogre  whose  victims  are  bo  many  more  than  he  can  eat,  that  he 
actually  keeps  a  private  graveyard  for  the  balance. 
Lest  sncb  a  picture  may  seem  to  be  exaggerated,  let  me 
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make  good  my  statements.  The  Shrike's  food  consists  of  such 
birds,  quadrupeds,  and  reptiles  as  he  can  capture  and  over- 
power, together  with  insects,  chiefly  of  the  larger  kinds, 
and  especially  grasshoppers.  These  he  pursues,  attacks,  and 
destroys  quite  as  a  Hawk  does ;  and  he  has  the  very  carious 
habit  of  impaling  their  bodies  upon  thorns. 

Numberless  illustrations  of  the  spirit  the  Shrike  displays 
might  be  given.  Though  smaller  in  stature  than  the  least  of 
onr  Hawks,  he  habitually  destroys  birds  and  other  animals  as 
large  as  those  upon  which  some  Hawks  subsist,  and  quite  as 
capable  of  resisting  attack.  Appropriating  to  himself  suffi- 
cient territory,  where  no  other  bird  may  safely  intrude,  he 
becomes  the  terror  of  the  neighborhood;  and  woe  to  the 
unlucky  Finch  or  Warbler  that  ventures  to  trespass  on  these 
hunting-grounds!  Like  a  veritable  sentinel  on  guard,  the 
Shrike  stands  in  wait  upon  his  chosen  post,  ready  to  pounce 
with  unerring  aim  upon  the  first  little  bird  that  may  dare  to 
rustle  in  the  nearest  bush.  His  impetuosity  and  temerity  are 
well  displayed  in  the  onslaught  he  sometimes  makes  opoo 
cage-birds  hanging  at  our  windows;  and  he  has  even  been 
known  to  enter  an  apartment,  bolting  through  the  open  sash 
with  perfect  recklessness.  Dr.  Brewer  narrates  the  case  of  a 
Shrike  who  dashed  at  a  Canary  without  perceiving  that  the 
window  was  closed.  He  struck  the  glass  with  all  the  momen- 
tum of  his  impetuous  flight,  and  fell  to  the  ground,  stunned 
by  the  force  of  the  blow.*  He  revived,  however,  and  was 
kept  in  confinement  for  some  time,  during  which  he  continued 
sullen  and  fearless,  and  greedily  devoured  small  birds  which 
were  offered  him  for  food,  though  refusing  to  eat  raw  meat 
of  other  kinds.  Notwithstanding  the  protection  that  a  cage 
affords,  Canaries  are  not  seldom  killed  by  the  Shrike  unless 
speedily  relieved  from  his  attack.  Sometimes  they  are  so 
terror-stricken  that  they  fall  fainting  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cage;  but  they  oftener  flutter  and  dash  themselves  against  the 
wires,  till  seized  by  the  bird  of  prey,  who  scalps  them,  breaks 
in  their  skull,  or  takes  their  heads  off,    The  small  birds  that 

*  A  similar  instance  of  birds'  inability  to  see  glass  is  within  niy  own 
experience.  Having  on  one  occasion  netted  a  large  lot  of  Sparrows  sod 
other  small  birds  alive,  I  turned  them  loose  in  a  vacant  room.  In  their 
terror  and  eagerness  to  escape,  almost  every  one  of  them  dashed  against 
the  window  in  the  course  of  a  few  moments,  and  successively  fell  stunned 
and  shivering  to  the  floor — some  to  recover,  others,  more  seriously  hart, 
to  die  shortly. 
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the  Shrike  destroys  in  a  state  of  nature  are  either  captured  at 
a  single  dash,  or  caught  in  open  chase,  and  killed  with  a  blow 
of  the  beak.  They  are  then  devoured  upon  the  spot,  or 
carried  to  the  "cemetery"  and  stuck  upon  a  thorn,  as  I  shall 
presently  describe  with  more  particularity. 

As  if  conscious  of  his  prowess,  the  Shrike  shows  little  fear  in 
the  presence  of  man.    Under  some  circumstances,  indeed,  I 
have  found  a  Shrike  so  wild  that  my  endeavors  to  get  a  shot 
were  unavailing,  but  the  very  opposite  is  oftenest  the  case. 
Tou  may  enter  the  thicket  the  Shrike  has  chosen  as  his  hunt- 
ing-ground, and  the  bird  will  regard  you  with  contempt,  return- 
ing your  regard  with  a  gaze  as  steady  and  unflinching  as  if  he 
were  the  better  man  of  the  two  and  knew  it.    At  such  a  time, 
you  will  have  a  good  opportunity  to  observe  the  easy  noncha- 
lant air  with  which  he  asserts  himself.    For  all  that  the  Shrike 
is  such  a  gallant  marauder,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  he  is 
always  on  the  war-path,  intent  on  prodigies  of  valor.    The 
doughtiest  knights  lay  aside  their  armor  at  rimes,  and  the 
Shrike  is  fond  of  his  ease  in  the  intervals  of  his  piratical  enter- 
prises.   At  such  times,  you  may  observe  him  lounging  about 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  so  to  speak,  and  nothing  on 
his  mind,  when,  as  you  approach,  he  will  turn  his  head  toward 
you  with  languid  curiosity,  just  for  a  moment,  and  then  dismiss 
you  from  further  consideration.    Sometimes  you  will  see  him 
ready  for  business,  scanning  the  neighborhood  closely  from 
his  watch-tower  on  the  topmost  twig  of  some  bush  or  sapling, 
where  he  stands  stiffly,  bolt  upright,  like  a  soldier  on  dress 
parade,  ready  to  move  at  a  moment's  warning.    He  makes  a 
rather  imposing  picture  just  then  in  his  uniform  of  French 
gray  with  black  and  white  facings,  which  fits  him  "like  a 
dream  ":  the  next  instant — whish !  he  is  gone,  and  the  piteous 
cry  of  the  Sparrow  in  yonder  bush  tells  the  rest  of  the  story. 

A  good  deal  of  the  Shrike's  business,  however,  is  neither  bril- 
liant nor  romantic.  The  green  sward  below  his  perch  harbors 
a  great  many  field-mice  of  different  kinds,  according  to  the  lay  of 
the  land,  and  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  drop  quietly  down  upon 
these  little  innocents.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  more- 
over, the  fields  swarm  with  grasshoppers,  of  which  the  Shrike 
is  very  fond,  as  he  is  also  of  spiders,  beetles,  caterpillars,  and,  in 
fact,  almost  any  insect.  In  July  and  August,  I  have  frequently 
seen  Shrikes  skipping  about  in  old  weedy  fields,  apparently 
amusing  themselves;  but  I  generally  found,  on  watching  them 
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closely,  that  they  were  hunting  for  the  'hoppers,  some  of  which 
they  devoured  then  and  there,  after  beating  off  their  long  hind 
legs,  while  others  were  carried  to  some  tree  near  by  and  duly 
impaled. 

The  tradition  that  the  Shrike  destroys  exactly  nine  victims 
a  day,  and  which  is  preserved  in  the  name  u  Nine-killer",  still 
sometimes  heard,  is  very  ancient,  and  I  do  not  know  to  what 
source  it  may  be  traced  back.  It  is  a  staple  myth,  which  has 
been  current  for  centuries  in  folk-lore,  and  may  be  found  related 
with  gravity  in  some  of  the  older  treatises.  1  should  very  much 
like  to  learn  its  source  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  first  stamped  with  authority.  The  Shrike's  most  notable 
trait, — the  habit  of  keeping  a  butcher-shop,  where  the  bodies  of 
the  slain  are  exposed, — has  also  been  remarked  for  many  hun- 
dred years,  and  various  ingenious  theories  have  been  proposed 
to  explain  what  has  been  considered  a  wholly  exceptional  and 
anomalous  habit.  When  fully  considered,  however,  I  think  it 
will  be  found  less  singular  than  it  at  first  appears  to  be. 

The  Shrike  is  a  veritable  "  butcher-bird",  in  as  far  as  that 
title  may  be  given  to  a  bird  who  kills  what  he  does  not  eat, 
and  his  operations  iu  this  line  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  repeated  observations,  so  that  we  are  in  possession  of  all  die 
facts  in  the  case.  The  birds,  mice,  and  insects  are  sometimes 
impaled  alive,  and  left  to  perish  miserably;  sometimes  their 
dead  bodies  are  similarly  stack  upon  the  sharp  twigs.  The 
shambles  of  the  pitiless  butcher  may  be  found  in  some  thorny 
tree  or  bash,  which  in  the  course  of  time  presents  a  curious 
spectacle,  with  the  numerous  creatures  sticking  here  and  there. 
Quite  a  museum  of  anatomy  is  sometimes  thus  brought  together 
in  one  place,  but  as  the  Shrike  is  not  particular  about  making 
a  collection  of  curiosities,  we  may  recognize  his  work  in  single 
specimens  scattered  anywhere  about  fields  aud  shrubbery. 

Some  have  surmised  that  the  bodies  are  stuck  up  in  this 
conspicous  way  as  decoys,  to  allure  other  victims  within  reach. 
This  "bait  theory"  in  its  fulness  is  set  forth  in  the  article 
noted  below,*  which  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  illustration  of 
this  way  of  thinking.  Mr.  Heckewelder  represents  that  wherea3 
the  Shrike  lives  entirely  upon  mice  and  small  birds  (which  is 

*  1799.  Heckewelder,  J.  A  letter  from  Mr.  John  Heckewelder,  to  Dr.  Bar- 
ton, giving  some  account  of  the  remarkable  instinct  of  a  bird  called 
the  Nine-Killer  [Lanius  borealis].  <  Trans,  Amer.  Philot.  Soc  iv. 
1799,  pp.  1-24,  127. 
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not  tbe  case),  and  whereas  the  grasshoppers  are  all  stack  op 
in  natural  attitudes  as  if  they  were  alive  (though  they  are  not 
so  fixed,  in  fact),  therefore  this  is  done  to  decoy  birds  that  feed 
upon  grasshoppers ;  for  if  this  be  not  so,  and  if  the  insects  be 
stored  op  for  future  use,  how  long  wonld  one  or  even  two  grass- 
hoppers last  a  Shrike  T  Bat  if  the  intention  be  to  seduce  little 
birds,  then  that  number,  or  half  as  many,  or  fewer  still,  would 
be  good  bait  all  winter.    And  so  forth. 

Wilson,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  has  disposed  of  this  theory, 
" pretty  fanciful,"  as  he  calls  it,  in  a  rather  satirical  as  well  as 
practical  way.  He  notes  that  grasshoppers  themselves  are  the 
favorite  food  of  the  Shrike,  and  that  they  would  make  the  very 
poorest  bait  for  our  small  winter  birds,  which  are  mostly  gra- 
nivorous;  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  stratagem  of  such 
refinement  and  cruelty,  as  the  Shrike  is  abundantly  able  to 
capture  all  the  birds  he  wants  in  open  chase ;  and,  finally,  that 
tbe  Grow  and  Jay  may  be  supposed  with  equal  probability  to 
be  laying  baits  for  mice  and  flying  squirrels,  when  they  hoard 
up  their  corn.    The  bait  theory  may  be  safely  discarded. 

Another  idea  is,  that  the  Shrike  avails  himself  of  a  thorn  to 
secure  his  prey  whilst  he  is  devouring  it,  just  as  a  Hawk  or 
Owl  wonld  use  his  claws  for  the  same  purpose  $  and  that  this 
has  become  such  a  habit  that  the  Shrike  may  spit,  and  then 
leave  untouched,  the  carcases  he  does  not  wish  to  devour.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  bird's  feet  and  claws  are  weak  in  comparison 
with  his  stout  beak,  large  head,  and  powerful  muscles  of  the 
neck  and  breast;  but  no  one  can  doubt  the  bird's  ability  to  hold 
his  prey  securely  while  he  tears  it  to  pieces.  Any  one  who  has 
bad  a  Shrike  scratch  him  should  be  satisfied  of  this. 

There  is  another  notion,  that  the  Shrike  impales  bis  victims 
in  the  excess  of  his  cruelty,  from  sheer  love  of  inflicting  pain. 
But  this  argues  a  moral  obliquity  which  we  can  ascribe  to  no 
bird, — if  indeed  any  moral  quality  whatever  can  be  discovered 
in  their  actions.  It  is  true  that  a  cat  tortures  a  mouse,  and 
seems  to  delight  in  inflicting  pain.  I  cannot  but  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  cat  is  unconscious  of  the  mouse's  misery ;  that 
what  she  enjoys  is  not  the  suffering  of  her  victim,  but  the 
exercise  of  her  natural  powers.  Excessive  destructiveness,  as 
when  cats  or  weasels  kill  more  animals  than  they  can  devour, 
is  very  frequent ;  but  it  implies  neither  cruelty  (in  a  moral 
sense)  nor  mere  wantonuess ;  it  is  a  legitimate  result  of  their 
rapacious  nature,  and  for  the  rest,  tbe  animals  may  have  a 
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natural  preference  for  some  part  of  their  prey,  as  the  blood  or 
brains,  to  secure  enough  of  which  they  take  more  lives  than  they 
would  if  they  fed  upon  the  whole  of  the  flesh.  In  the  case  of 
the  Shrike,  moreover,  it  is  certainly  the  rule  that  the  bodies 
are  impaled  after  death,  not  while  still  struggling  in  the 
clutches  of  the  captor. 

Analogy  goes  for  something  in  natural  history;  and  the 
analogy  of  the  Shrikes'  shambles  to  the  storehouses  of  various 
birds  is  too  obvious  to  have  escaped  attention.  I  think  the 
right  clue  to  the  curious  habit  is  thus  found.  Many  birds  lay 
up  stores  of  provisions,  like  mice  and  squirrels.  Among  those 
of  this  country,  birds  of  theOorvine  tribe,  as  Grows  and  Jays, are 
conspicuous  in  this  respect.  The  "  thievishness"  of  the  Haven 
and  Magpie  in  confinement  is  notorious;  but  it  is  simply  the 
excessive  development  or  perversion  of  their  habit  of  hoarding 
food  that  makes  them  steal  and  hide  away  articles  of  no  possible 
use  to  them,  such  as  jewelry  and  silverware.  The  Californian 
Woodpecker  offers  another  notable  instance  of  storing  up  food, 
as  it  does  sometimes  with  infinite  pains.  I  have  seen  branches 
of  trees  studded  thickly  with  acorns,  each  stuck  tightly  by  itself 
in  a  little  hole  bored  by  the  bird  for  its  reception.  In  other 
instances,  the  same  bird  has  been  known  to  insert  acorns  in 
the  natural  crevices  of  wood.  These  facts  relate  indeed  only  to 
the  hoarding  of  fruits  or  inanimate  objects ;  but  we  see  a  still 
closer  resemblance  to  the  habit  of  the  Shrikes  in  the  curious 
practice  of  the  Bed -headed  Woodpecker,  a  versatile  bird,  one  of 
whose  singular  traits  has  just  been  told  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Bailey,  of 
New  York.  This  writer  narrates  *  that  a  correspondent  of  his 
observed  a  Woodpecker's  frequent  visits  to  an  old  oak  post, 
which  on  examination  was  found  to  present  a  large  crack,  in 
which  the  bird  had  inserted  about  a  hundred  live  grasshoppers, 
and  wedged  them  in  so  firmly  that  they  could  not  escape. 
Some  farmers  showed  him  other  posts  which  had  been  pot  to 
the  same  purpose.  This  was  certainly  a  laying-up  of  stores  for 
future  use,  for  the  writer  states  that  the  Woodpecker  later  began 
to  eat  his  hoard,  and  that  at  length  only  a  few  shrivelled  dead 
'hoppers  were  left. 

Wilson  has  observed,  furthermore,  that  Jays  and  Shrikes 
retain  similar  habits  in  confinement;  the  Jay  filling  every  seam 
and  chink  in  his  cage  with  grain  and  bread-crumbs,  and  the 

*  Ball.  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  Hi.  no,  2,  April,  1878,  p.  07. 
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Shrike  "  nailing  9  meat,  insects,  and  the  bodies  of  such  birds 
as  may  be  thrown  to  him. 

I  have  had  my  doabts  in  this  matter 5  and  still,  after  observ- 
ing Shrikes  carefully  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  must 
admit  that  the  matter  is  not  finally  narrowed  down  to  a  simple 
question  of  hoarding.    Too  many  bodies  are  stuck  up,  too 
promiscuously,  and  too  few  are  made  use  of  afterward,  for  us 
to  consider  it  simply  as  a  piece  of  the  bird's  thrift.    I  suppose 
the  habit  of  impaling,  considered  simply  as  such,  and  without 
reference  to  ulterior  purposes  subserved,  may  have  been  grad- 
ually acquired  as  the  result  of  the  Shrike's  physical  organiza- 
tion— the  relatively  little  force  of  grasping  with  his  feet  he 
possesses,  in  comparison  with  the  power  of  his  beak.    The 
talons  of  a  Hawk,  for  example,  are  very  effective  instruments, 
not  only  for  striking  and  killing  prey,  but  also  for  holding  it 
while  it  is  torn  by  the  beak.    The  Shrike  has  much  less  pre- 
hensile power  5  it  strikes  with  the  beak,  and  devours  as  best 
it  may.    A  Nuthatch,  for  example,  will  take  an  acorn  to  a 
crack  in  the  bark,  and  wedge  it  there  while  it  hammers  away 
at  it  with  the  bill.    Such  a  habit  of  fastening  its  prey  having 
been  acquired,  as  something  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
storing*  up  of  provisions,  may  then  have  been  turned  to  account 
as  a  means  of  securing  its  prey  for  future  use,  and  thus  become 
the  usual  way  of  making  a  hoard. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Shrike  makes  no  great  use  of 
his  larder ;  and  that  he  sometimes  impales  and  sometimes  not, 
apparently  at  his  caprice.  He  is  just  as  likely  to  eat  a  grass- 
hopper as  to  stick  one.  He  spits  its  victims  as  often  when 
food  is  plenty  as  when  it  is  scarce;  and  the  majority  of  the 
bodies  gibbeted  are  left  to  wither  and  be  blown  away,  or  be 
eaten  up  by  the  bugs.  On  one  occasion,  when  I  watched  a 
Shrike  closely  for  some  time,  I  saw  him  impale  a  number  of 
grasshoppers  in  succession,  and  continue  foraging  for  more, 
which  he  ate  upon  the  spot,  as  soon  as  caught.  I  never 
witnessed  the  act  of  impaling  a  bird  or  mouse,  but  I  suppose 
it  would  be  the  same  as  for  a  grasshopper ;  and  in  the  instance 
to  which  I  refer  the  bird  worked  the  unfortunate  insect  on 
the  thorn  with  his  beak,  pushing  and  pressing  it  down  with 
various  strokes,  until  it  was  fixed  to  his  satisfaction. 

But  we  have  not  yet  finished  our  study  of  Shrikes — having 
still  to  consider  their  flight,  their  voice,  and  especially  their 
domestic  habits. 
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There  are  fwo  very  different  birds  of  this  country  which 
the  Shrike  resembles  iu  the  relative  proportions  of  the  wings 
and  tail,  as  well  as  iu  the  general  conformation  of  the  body. 
These  are  the  Mockingbird,  Mimus  polyglottus,  and  the  Sharp- 
shinned  Hawk,  Accipiter  fuscus.  Sow  if  we  picture  to  our- 
selves a  bird  whose  attitudes,  movements,  and  especially 
whose  mode  of  flight,  may  partake  on  occasion  of  those  of 
either  of  the  birds  just  named,  we  shall  have  no  wrong  idea 
of  the  varied  actions  of  which  the  Shrike  is  capable.  The 
.  close  general  resemblance  of  the  Shrike  to  a  Mockiugbird  is 
really  remarkable.  The  two  are  of  about  the  same  size,  shape, 
and  color — in  fact,  it  is  not  the  easiest  thing  to  tell  them 
apart  at  a  little  distance,  especially  when  they  are  flying. 
The  similarity  has  long  since  been  duly  noted  and  commented 
upon ;  in  fact,  Swainson  went  so  far  as  to  make  it  the  basis  of 
a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  his  fanciful  quinarian  theory 
of  affinity.  The  mode  of  flight,  then,  of  the  Shrike,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  is  necessarily  much  the  same  as  that 
of  a  Mockingbird,  being  light,  wayward,  and  even  undulatory, 
when  the  bird  is  simply  moving  about  at  his  ease,  or  foraging 
for  the  humbler  kinds  of  prey  that  contribute  to  his  support 
Yet  even  under  these  conditions  there  is  a  certain  dash  about 
it,  giving  hint  of  the  spirit  he  can  infuse  into  bis  actions  when 
he  calls  his  powers  to  their  full  display.  Then,  in  the  manner 
of  the  Hawk,  his  flight  is  strengthened,  firmly  sustained  for 
long  distances,  and  on  occasion  quickened  at  a  prodigious  rate; 
the  climax  of  this  exploiting  being  reached  wheu  he  plunges 
headlong  after  his  prey,  hurtling  like  a  very  Hawk.  He  is 
said  at  times  to  hover  in  the  air,  just  over  his  intended  victim, 
as  if  taking  aim  before  he  stoops  to  bis  quarry ;  but  this  can 
hardly  be  a  characteristic  habit,  or  it  would  not  have  escaped 
my  attention.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  witnessed  it, 
though  it  need  not  be  doubted  that  the  action  is  sometimes 
performed.  When  not  on  the  wing,  we  may  observe  in  the 
Shrike's  habitual  attitudes  the  same  blending  of  Mockingbird 
and  Hawk j  or  rather,  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other, 
when  his  air  of  indifference  and  rather  "  slouchy"  appearance 
give  way  to  the  martial  bearing  which  indicates  that  his 
attention  is  riveted  upon  intended  conquest. 

So  versatile  and  animated  a  spirit  as  that  which  the  Shrike 
possesses  necessarily  seeks  expression.  There  is  no  reticence 
about  this  bird,  whose  harsh  outcries  we  may  in  turn  iuterpret 
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to  mean  anger  aud  exaltation — the  challenge  and  the  con- 
quest— while  the  coarse  of  his  passionate  life  runs  on  in  almost 
incessant  warfare.    These  notes  mean  much  the  same  as  the 
stridulation  of  the  Kingbird,  in  whose  temper  there  is  much  of 
kinship  with  the  Shrike,  both  being  impatient  and  aggressive 
birds.    Bat  notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  his  exploits,  the 
Shrike  is  not  a  very  lofty  character  after  all ;  he  picks  many  a 
needless  quarrel  with  his  fretful  fellows,  and  all  the  petulance 
of  a  wilful,  badly  governed  disposition  may  be  traced  in  some 
of  the  harshest  of  the  cries  that  greet  our  ear.    It  is  easy  to 
say,  and  quite  safe  to  make  the  assertion,  that  nothing  more 
unmusical  than  the  Shrike's  notes  is  often  heard;  and  it  is 
usual  to  compare  the  voice  of  this  bird  to  the  creaking  of  a 
sign-board,  or  the  grating  of  any  other  rusty  hinge.    But  I 
suspect,  though  I  am  not  a  competent  witness  in  this  case, 
tbat  those  are  right  who  ascribe  to  the  Shrike  some  powers 
of  song,  limited  though  they  be.    Technically  speaking,  the 
Shrike  is  as  truly  Oscine  as  the  Mockingbird  itself;  and  no 
&  priori  reason  appears  why  his  notes  should  not  at  times  be 
modulated  with  a  tuneful  quality.    Several  authors  have  in 
fact  asserted  such  to  be  the  case,  protesting  fairly  against  any 
sweeping  denunciation  in  this  particular.    Thus,  in  speaking 
of  the  Great  Northern  Shrike,  Audubon  says : — "  This  valiant 
little  warrior  possesses  the  faculty  of  imitating  the  notes  of 
other  birds,  especially  such  as  are  indicative  of  pain.    Thus 
it  will  often  mimic  the  cries  of  Sparrows  and  other  small  birds, 
so  as  to  make  you  believe  you  hear  them  screaming  in  the 
claws  of  a  Hawk ;  and  I  strongly  suspect  this  is  done  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  others  to  come  out  from  their  coverts  to 
the  rescue  of  their  suffering  brethren.    On  several  occasions  I 
have  seen  it  in  the  act  of  screaming  in  this  manner,  when  it 
would  suddenly  dart  from  its  perch  into  a  thicket,  from  which 
there  would  immediately  issue  the  real  cries  of  a  bird  on  which  it 
had  seized."   Dr.  Bachman  further  states  that  the  Loggerhead 
has  other  notes  than  the  grating  sounds  Audubon  attributes 
to  it: — ** During  the  breeding  season,  and  indeed  nearly  all 
summer,  the  male  ascends  some  cedar  or  other  tree,  and  makes 
an  effort  at  a  song,  which  I  cannot  compare  to  anything  nearer 
than  the  first  attempts  of  a  young  Brown  Thrush.    He  seems 
to  labour  bard,  making  as  it  were  almost  painful  exertions.' 
At  times  the  notes  are  not  unpleasing,  but  very  irregular." 
Many  later  observers  concur  in  attributing  moderate  musical 
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ability  to  the  Shrike,  and  I  consider  the  fact  established, 
though  I  have  never  myself  heard  a  bird  of  this  kind  sing. 
Bat  I  am  very  sceptical  respecting  his  asserted  powers  of 
mimicry ;  for  the  few  allegations  of  mockery  we  possess  seem 
to  be  traceable  to  one  or  two  sources,  and  to  demand  farther 
confirmation. 

Bat  we  complete  the  portraiture  of  no  bird's  life  and  char- 
acter until  we  place  the  nest  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture, 
with  all  its  natural  surroundings.  Our  two  kinds  of  Shrikes, 
indeed,  breed  wide  apart,  and  in  some  of  the  little  details  of 
their  domestic  economy  they  may  differ,  bnt  the  general  coarse 
of  events  is  the  same  in  either  case—*1  ccelum  nan  animun  «* 
tantn9  whether  they  be  Loggerheads  in  South  Carolina  or 
greater  Butcher-birds  in  the  northern  wilderness.  Knowiug  oar 
bird  as  we  do  now,  we  might  suppose  that  he  would  make  love 
or  war  with  equal  assurance  of  success,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  a  Shrike  is  an  impetuous  and  audacious  wooer. 
The  main  point  is,  however,  that  in  operations  of  this  kind  be 
has  to  deal  with  no  shrinking,  terrified  Lark  or  Sparrow,  glad 
to  make  any  terms  with  the  tyrant,  but  with  a  bird  who  proves 
to  be  his  match  in  every  particular.  Set  a  Shrike  to  tame  a 
shrew — pit  a  pirate  against  a  virago — and  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood may  be  congratulated  when  the  stormy  scene  is  over. 
About  the  time  the  courtship  grows  a  little  monotonous,  yoa 
may  look  through  the  convenient  thicket,  where  the  saplings, 
bushes,  and  weeds  are  grown  up  close  together,  or  along  yonder 
hedgerow,  with  its  lattice- work  of  creepers  and  greenbrier,  to 
find  the  nesting-place  of  the  redoubtable  couple.  It  will  not  be 
hard  to  find,  for  the  birds  build  low,  and  make  a  structure  as 
bulky  in  proportion  to  their  size  as  a  Hawk's  nest.  It  is  com- 
monly built  in  a  bush  or  sapling,  within  arms'  reach  from  the 
ground,  the  nest  proper  resting  upon  an  extensive  basement 
of  stout  twigs,  rather  loosely  laid  together  and  bristling  in  all 
directions.  Upon  such  a  support,  the  inner  nest  is  built,  of  an 
endless  variety  of  soft,  fibrous,  vegetable  substances,  such  as 
grass-stems,  weed-tops,  bark-strips,  catkins,  leaves,  mosses, 
lichens,  &c,  all  matted  together  in  such  quantity  that  the 
cavity  within  is  greatly  reduced  by  the  thickness  of  the  walla 
Some  nests  also  contain  feathers  or  fur  felted  in  with  the 
rest  of  the  materials.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  differ- 
ence in  the  structure  of  the  nest,  not  so  much  according  to  the 
species,  as  to  the  climate.    The  northern-built  nests  are  usually 
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found  to  be  more  compactly  built,  with  a  greater  quantity  of 
soft,  warm  material,  than  those  of  the  Loggerhead  in  the  South- 
ern States,  which  are  smaller,  more  open,  and  rather  loosely 
woven  than  closely  felted. 

In  such  a  balky  and  rather  rude  receptacle,  though  a  very  sub* 
stantial  one,  no  fewer  than  Ave  or  six  eggs  may  be  deposited, 
for  a  Shrike  is  as  much  in  earnest  in  these  matters  as  in  the  other 
affairs  of  life.    These  vary  in  size,  of  coarse,  according  to  the 
species,  the  eggs  of  the  Northern  Shrike  being  about  1.10  by 
0.80  inches,  while  those  of  the  White-ramped,  or  Loggerhead, 
only  measure,  on  an  average,  little  if  any  over  an  inch  in  length 
by  three-fourths  as  much  in  breadth.    They  are  shaped  and  col- 
ored exactly  alike,  however,  being  of  rounded  oval  form,  quite 
blunt  at  the  smaller  end,  and  so  profusely  speckled  or  marbled 
all  over  with  various  brownish,  reddish,  and  purplish  shades 
that  the  greenish-gray  ground-color  is  scarcely  perceptible. 
Should  nothing  go  amiss,  it  is  not  long  (Audubon  says  fifteen 
days  in  the  case  of  borealis)  before  the  nest  is  crowded  with  a 
clamorous  and  voracious  brood,  whose  wants  are  an  incesssant 
tax  upon  the  energy  and  devotion  of  the  parent  birds.    The  care 
of  the  youngsters  would  seem  to  give  them  all  they  can  attend 
to,  leaving  no  time  for  house-cleaning ;  for,  should  you  come 
upon  a  family  of  Shrikes,  well  grown  and  soon  to  leave  the  nest, 
you  would  find  things  in  an  extremely  untidy  condition. 

One  nestful  after  another  being  thus  turned  loose  upon  the 
world,  the  tribe  of  Shrikes  waxes.  Being  prolific,  and  having 
few  enemies  besides  man,  they  are  common  birds  in  most  portions 
of  the  country,  and  we  readily  perceive  that  they  play  an  im- 
portant rdle  in  nature's  economy.  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
not  drawn  altogether  the  most  flattering  picture,  even  though  I 
have  given  the  doughty  warriors  full  credit  for  their  military 
operations ;  and  I  am  therefore  the  more  anxious  to  show  what 
extremely  useful  birds  they  are,  from  the  most  practical  stand- 
point possible.  So  far  as  the  Shrike's  relations  with  ourselves 
are  concerned,  the  balance  is  entirely  on  one  side  of  the  ledger. 
We  are  enormously  in  debt  to  these  efficient  destroyers  of  nox- 
ious insects  and  injurious  quadrupeds.  Though  they  kill  many 
a  bird  we  should  wish  to  live,  the  whole  result  in  this  regard  is 
practically  nothing  to  offset  the  check  they  put  in  the  aggregate 
upon  grasshoppers  and  other  undesirable  forms  of  insect  life. 

Nay,  more,  the  Shrike  is  entitled  to  our  special  thanks  and 
most  favorable  consideration,  for  his  interference  in  our  behalf 
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against  the  bird-pest  of  this  country — the  European  Sparrow. 
In  taking  counsel  with  herself,  that  she  might  right  the  balance 
of  her  forces,  which  we  so  fatuously  interfered  with  when  the 
Sparrow  madness  seized  us,  she  bethought  herself  of  the 
Shrikes,  and  in  her  own  mysterious  way  she  summoned  these 
trusty  allies  to  her  aid.  The  Shrikes,  nothing  loth,  went  right 
to  work,  and  were  abating  the  nuisance  very  perceptibly,  when 
Bostonese  idiocy  confronted  them  and  cut  short  their  righteous 
warfare.  Men  shot  them  down  in  the  very  acts  of  destroying 
Sparrow  after  Sparrow ;  at  each  murderous  discharge  of  the 
gun,  a  noble  Shrike  was  martyred  in  doing  his  best  for  the  good 
of  the  community.  I  do  not  know  who  is  responsible  for  this 
outrage.  I  hope  that  it  was  merely  the  blunder  of  some  igno- 
rant underling,  not  instigated  by  any  one  professing  or  reputed 
to  be  an  ornithologist.  If  the  act  was  committed  under  the  color 
of  legal  authority,  there  is  work  for  the  Nuttall  Ornithological 
Olub  to  do  in  enlightening  the  community  respecting  their  red 
interests.  Boston  could  hardly  do  a  wiser  thing,  as  &r  as  the 
Sparrow  plague  is  concerned,  than  support  a  colony  of  Shrikes. 

The  Great  Northern  Shrike 


Lanlns  exenbitor,  In  part,  of  tho  early  systematic  writers,  being  partly  baaed  on  Onto 
Car.  A  pp.  36. 

Lanlns  exenbitor,  Fortt.  Fn.  Amer.  Sept  1771, 9  j  Philos.  Trans,  lxii  1779, 386,  n.  9.— Wife 
AO.  L 1808, 74,  pi.  5,  f.  l.—Bp.  Jonrn.  Phila,  Acad.  ill.  1894, 357 ,  It.  1894,  979.— And.  OB. 
ii.  1834, 534,  pL  199. 

?  Lanlns  grlscus,  Bartr.  Trav.  Fla.  1791, 989  bis. 

Lanlns  borealls,  Y.  OAS.  1.  1807,  90,  pL50.— V.  Ency.  Meth.  1L 1893, 728.  n.  5.— £w.  d  «ai 
FBA.  1L  1831,  111,  pi  23.— Towns.  Jonrn.  Phil  >.  Acad.  rill.  1839, 153. -And.  Sya.180, 
157.— Aud.  BA.  It.  1849,  130,  pL  236.— (Mr.  BLL  1844, 155.— Gray,  G.of  B.  1847,  SR- 
Smith,  Zoologist,  vii  1849, 2495  (Scotland).— Garth,  Zoologist,  TilL  1850, 9649  (asme).- 
Hoy,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1853,  308— Tkomps.  Vermont,  1853, 75,  fig.— KmmSt.  Tr.luiaflit 
Agrio.  Soo.  L  1855,  589  (Illinois).— Prattm,  ibid.  605  (same).-Ptat».  Pr.  San  last  L 
1856,  213.— Com.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1857, 219.— Maxim.  J.  t  O.  vi  1858,  I90.-Jona,  Nat 
Bermuda,  1859,  51.— Martens,  J.  f.  0. 1659,  919  (Bermudas).— WiOis,  Smith*  Rep.  for 
1858,  1859,  981  (Nora  Scotia  ).-2Vrno.  B.  B.  Pa.  1869,  26;  Phila.  ed.  19  (ABegbaaiM, 
breeding).— Dress,  dt  Skarpe,  PZS.  1670,591  (monographic).— Tripp*,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst,  vi 
1871,  M.—Finsch,  Abb.  Nat  Ver.  Brem.  lit  1872, 39  (Alaska). 

Collyrto  borealls,  Bd.  BNA.  1858, 324—0000.  d  SuckL  PRRR.  xlL  pt  it  1859, 188. -Ifaoat 
Ohio  Agrio.  Rep.  for  1860, 1861, 364.— Born.  Smiths.  Rep.  for  I860, 1861, 436  (Peawyl- 

vania) Couet  &  PrenL  Smiths.  Rep.  for  1861,  1862, 409  (Washington,  D.  C;  rare).- 

JSayd.  Tr.  Amer.  Philos,  Soo.  xiL  1869, 169.— Vsrr.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  UL 1869, 146.— Boors*. 
Pr.  Boat  Soc  ix.  1869,  126.— Blakist  Ibis,  1869,5;  1863,  65.— Allen,  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  ir. 
1874,  W.—Feilner,  Smitbs.  Rep.  for  1864, 1865, 425  (California).— Oouss,  Pr.  Phila,  Acad. 
1866,  73  (Fort  Whipple,  Aria.).— Lord,  Nat  in  Vane.  ii.  1866,  295.— Zw.  Ann.  Ljc 
N.  Y.  viii.  1866,  985  (New  York).— Mellwr.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  v.  1866,  87.— AOm,  Am. 
Nat  i.  1867,  42.— Woodh.  Am.  Nat  ii  1868, 380— Fouler,  Am.  Nat  ii  1868, 659.-0MP- 
Am.  Nat.  iii.  1669,  35— A  too  ft,  Am.  Nat  ir.  1870, 545.— Lodbwood,  Am.  Nat  H  18S, 
936.— Haym.  Cox's  GeoL  Snrr.  Indiana,  1869, 919  (habits).— DaU  4  Ban*.  Tr.  ChkafB 
Acad,  i  1869,  980.— Stcv.  Ann.  Rep.  U.  &  Oeol.  Surv.  Terr,  lor  1870, 1871, 461 
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Collorlo  borealis,  Bd.  Rev.  AB.  1866, 440.-0bu*,  Pr.  Em.  Inst  t.  1668,977.-0x9.  a  Cal. 
i.  1870,  137.— Oouh,  Key,  1878,  135,  f.  73.— Aiftsn,  Pr.  Boat  8oa  xt.  1878,  198  (Colo- 
rado).—if  ayn,  Pr.  Bosk  Soo.  xiv.  1872, 370.— flidyw.  Bull  E*&,  Inst  v.  1873,  181  (Colo- 
rado).—JJfcfcw.  Am.  Nat.  vii.  1873, 609.— Xerr.  V.  S.  GeoL  Sarv.  for  1878, 1873,677.— 
Tripp*,  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xv.  1873, 835.— Oouet,  B2TW.  1874, 101.— B.  B.  dt  R.  NAB.  L 1874, 
415,  pL  19, 1 1, 8.— Forr.  <*  Henth.  Bep.  Orn.  Specs.  1874,  13.— Hmuk.  ibid.  1874,  43.— 
Eejuh.  List  B.  Aris.  1875,  157.— Hensh.  ZooL  ExpL  W.  100  Merid.  1675,  233. -Gentry, 
Life-Hlat  1878, 934.— Minot,  BNE.  1877, 161.— Brew.  Pr.  Boat.  Soa  xvii.  1875, 440. 

lanltJ  ttptentrlonfUU,  Bp.  Aon.  Lyo.  N.  Y.  iL  1886,  78,  438  (not  Gmelln's  bird  of  that 
name,  which  is  not  identified).— Pp.  COL.  1838,  86.— Qamb.  Jonro.  Phila.  Acad.  L 
1847,  44  (California).— Qamb.  Pr.  Phila  Aoad.  1847,  44  (CaUfornia).-Peao.  Rep.  Orn. 
Mass.  1839, 891.— Bp.  CA.  L  1850, 363— Bp.  Rev.  Mag.  ZooL  1853, 994.— Read,  Pr.  Phila. 
Aoad.  1853, 397  (Ohio).— Com.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1857, 813.— Kneel  Pr.  Bost  Soo.  vi  1857, 
834.— Murray,  Bdinb.  N.  Pbilos.  Jonrn.  xi.  1850, 883. 

Colljrto  ChemuilgenslS,  Ortgg,  Pr.  Blmira  Acad.  L 1870,  —  (p.  9  of  reprint). 

Great  Botcher  Shrike,  White  Whlskljohn,  Font.  L  c. 

Great  Shrike,  Pom.  AZ.  ii.  1785, 838,  n.  187  (in  part;  bat  also  includes  L.  caoubttor). 

Ple-frWche  boreale,  V.  i.e. 

Grand  Eeorehear,  LeMoin*,  Ois.  Canad.  1861, 838. 

Great  American  Shrike,  northern  Shrike,  Buteher-bird,  Authort. 

Hab.— North  America,  northerly ;  sooth  in  winter  to  about  35°.  Allegha- 
nies,  breeding  (Turnbutl).    Bermudas  (Jones). 

Ch.  sp. —  6*  9  CceruUo-canWifronte,  strigd  8uperciliari}  scapu- 
laribus  tectricibusque  caudalibw  mperioribus  albicantihus ;  infrd, 
aUni8j  futco  transversim  undulatus;  alis  cauddque  nigris  albo- 
notatis;  vittd  transoculari  nigrd. 

$  9 ,  adult :  Upper  parts  clear  bluish-ash,  bleaching  on  the  ends  of  the 
scapulars  and  on  the  upper  tail-coverts.  Below  white,  more  or  less  vermi- 
eulated  with  fine,  wavy,  transverse,  dusky  lines.  A  black  bar  from  the  base 
of  the  upper  mandible  past  the  eye  to  the  ends  of  the  auriculars,  not  meeting 
its  fellow  on  the  forehead,  and  not  enclosing  the  eye ;  this  stripe  bordered 
above  with  hoary  white,  which  extends  across  the  extreme  forehead ;  lower 
eye-lid  white.  Wings  black,  many  or  most  of  the  quills  tipped  with  whitish, 
and  a  large  white  spot  at  the  base  of  the  primaries.  Tail  black,  the  outer 
feather  with  its  outer  web  and  half  or  more  of  the  inner  web  white,  the 
next  three  or  four  white  at  the  end  for  successively  decreasing  distances. 
Bill  and  feet  plumbeous-black;  eye  blackish.  Length,  about  10  inches; 
extent,  14 4;  wing,  5i;  tail  rather  more;  bill,  J;  tarsus,  1  or  less;  middle 
toe  and  claw,  f . 

Young:  The  colors  much  less  pure  and  clear.  Above  grayish-brown, 
scarcely  or  not  whitening  on  the  scapulars,  tail-coverts,  and  forehead.  The 
younger  the  browner,  souie times  almost  with  a  rusty  tinge ;  grayer  accord- 
ing to  age.  Below  brownish-white  (the  younger  the  browner),  the  wavy 
dark  markings  stronger  than  in  the  adult.  The  bar  along  the  head  poorly 
defined,  merely  dusky,  or  quite  obsolete.  Wings  and  tail  brownish-black, 
with  less  white  than  in  the  adult.  Bill  plumbeous-brown,  flesh-colored  at 
base  below. 

At  a  very  early  age,  the  upper  parts  are  probably  vermiculated  Bomewhat 
like  the  lower,  as  in  the  same  stage  of  L.  ludovicianut;  but  this  state  I  have 
not  observed.    In  old  age,  the  dusky  vermiculation  of  the  under  parts  is 
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much  diminished,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  absent  altogether.  This  feature, 
coupled  with  the  particular  character  of  the  head-markings  and  the  Urge 
size  and  oompartively  short  tarsi,  will  always  distinguish  the  species  from 
L.  ludovicianu8  or  excuMtorides,  and  although  the  upper  parts  are  paler  than 
in  the  last,  there  is  less  white  on  the  scapulars  and  tail-coverts. 

THIS  species  is  very  properly  called  the  Northern  Shrike, 
or  Batcher-bird,  since  its  boreal  Juibitat  is  the  principal 
point  in  its  history  in  comparison  with  the  Loggerhead  and 
White-ramped  Shrikes.  It  is  foand  in  all  portions  of  the  Far 
Countries  ap  to  the  limits  of  arboreal  vegetation,  if  not  still 
farther  north.  In  those  regions,  it  is  said  to  be  called  tbe 
"  White  Whiskey- John  "  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Canada 
Jay,  Perisoreus  canadensis,  commonly  known  as  the  "  Whiskey- 
John  ",  by  a  corruption  of  its  Indian  name  WisJcaehon.  Some 
individuals  not  only  pass  the  breeding  season  in  these  high 
latitudes,  bat  reside  there  thronghoat  the  year.  The  greater 
number,  however,  migrate  in  the  fall,  and  become  generally 
dispersed  through  the  United  States  during  tbe  winter.  This 
migration  is  nevertheless  restricted  to  some  extent,  Shrikes 
of  this  species  being  far  more  numerous  in  the  Northern  and 
Middle  than  in  the  Southern  States.  On  the  Atlantic  side,  I 
have  traced  the  Butcher-bird  no  farther  south  than  Wash- 
ington, where  it  is  rare,  though  a  few  may  be  seen  in  tbe 
course  of  a  winter,  especially  in  severe  weather.  At  Prescott, 
Arizona,  I  once  secured  a  specimen  which  I  found  dead  in  a 
house,  behind  a  piece  of  furniture,  where  it  bad  taken  refuge 
during  a  storm.  This  occurred  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  6.  C. 
Leib,  whom  I  was  then  called  to  attend  in  his  last  illness.  His 
name  will  be  remembered  by  ornithologists  in  connection  with 
his  papers  in  the  Journal  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  on 
Fuligula  "grisea"  and  on  the  nest  and  eggs  of  the  Coot  and 
Blue- winged  Teal.  Bidgway  found  it  in  Nevada,  and  Henshaw 
in  Southern  Utah ;  while  both  Mr.  Aiken  and  Mr.  Trippe 
attest  its  regular  appearence  in  Colorado.  Audubon  speaks  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  species  as  far  south  as  Natchez,  Missis- 
sippi, and  states  that  it  is  not  rare  in  Kentucky  during  tbe 
winter.  We  have  also  many  advices  from  the  interior  States,* 
but  I  never  saw  anything  of  the  bird  in  either  of  the  Caro 
Unas,  and  I  believe  that  it  has  never  been  heard  of  in  tbe 
South  Atlantic  States.    It  has  occurred  in  the  Bermudas. 

Though  thus  decidedly  Northern,  and  chiefly  a  migrant  into 
tbe  United  States,  this  Shrike  is  well  known  to  nestle  occfr 
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sionally  in  moantainoas  districts  from  the  Middle  States  north- 
ward ;  and  I  make  no  sort  of  doubt  that  it  will  also  be  fonnd 
to  breed  in  various  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  West.  In 
narrating  an  instance  of  its  nesting  on  the  last  of  April  on  a 
low  spruce-tree  in  New  Brunswick,  within  twelve  miles  of 
St.  Stephen,  Dr.  Brewer  is  certainly  mistaken  in  asserting 
that  "  we  know  of  a  single  recent  instance  in  which  this  bird 
has  bred  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States".  If  the 
testimony  of  competent  observers  is  to  go  for  anything,  its 
nesting  in  mountainous  parts  of  our  country  is  a  regular  occur- 
rence. Thus,  "many  nestle  on  the  mountain  ridges  of  the 
Alleghanies,"  says  the  Bev.  Dr.  Turnbull  (1869).  Mr.  Minot 
also  states,  without  qualification,  that  "  they  breed  in  the  forests 
of  Northern  Maine  ",  and  such  is  unquestionably  the  fact. 

The  Common  American  Shrike 

faming  lndoYleiantui  «xenbltorld«s 


Ual«a  lviOTldsaw,  Brim.  Orn.  11  1760,  168,  pL  15,18  ("Louisiana";  desor.  orig.).- L. 
SN.i.  1766, 134,  n.  6  (based  on  Briss.  &  169,  pi.  15,  f.  9).— Gm.  SN.  L 1788,998,  n.  6  (in  part 
only ;  same  primary  basis,  but  also  quotes  PB.  307.  Not  to  be  confounded  wit  h  Gmelin, 
p.  309,  n.  138,  which  is  Tyr annus). —Latk  10.  L  1790,  69,  n.  8  (in  part).-2\«rt  SN.  i. 
1808,  174  (=  Gm.).— Bp.  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Y.  ii.  1896, 26,  79.— Affd.  OR  L  1831, 300,  pL  37.— 
Bp.  CGL.  1838,  96.— Aud.  BA.  iv.  1849, 135,  pL  937.— Bp.  CA.  L  1850,  363.— Burnett, 
Pr.  Boot  Soc.  iv.  1851, 116.— Qerhara%  Naum.  ill  1853,  38.— Bp.  Her.  Hag.  ZooL  1853, 
995.— C.  L.  Brehm,  J.  t  O.  1854,  145,  148  (monographic).— Ovndl  J.  t  O.  1855,  469 
(Cuba  [Iff;  tf.J.  f.  O.  1861,  404]).— Eennic.  Tr.  Illinois  Agric.  Soc.  L 1855,  589  (Illi- 
nois).—Putn.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  i.  1856, 998  (attributed  at  second-hand  to  Massachusetts).— 
Oasi.  Pr.  Phila.  Aoad.  1857,  913  (monographic).— Bland,  Rep.  Smiths.  Inst  for  1858, 
1859, 987  (Bermuda).— Dress,  d  Sharp*,  PZS.  1870, 595  (monographic ;  includes  esccubi- 
toridet). 

CollyrlO  ludOTlflaniS,  Bd\  BNA.  1858,  323.—TayL  Ibis,  1869, 198  (Florida).— Oedney,  Am. 
Nat  iiL  1869, 159. 

CollBFlO  lldoridaou,  Bd.  Bev.  AB.  1866, 443.— Covet,  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  xii.  1868,  119  (South 
Carolina ;  habits).— Allen,  Am.  Nat  ill.  1869, 579, 580 ;  vi.  1879, 966.— PunHe,  Am.  Nat 
vii.  1873, 115  (MassacbusetU,  typical— see  Bull  Nutt  Club,  ii  1677, 91).— Ridgvt.  Am. 
Nat  Til.  1873, 609.— Merr.  Am.  Nat  will.  1874,  8, 87.— Wheat  apud  (hues,  BNW.  1874, 
933.— B.  B.  <§  R.  NAB.  L 1874, 418,  pL  19,  f.  4.— Brew.  Pr.  Bost  Soc.  xriL  1675, 441  (New 
Btogland).— Merr.  Tr.  Conn.  Acad.  It.  1877,  34  (Connecticut).— Lang*.  list  B.  Cin- 
cinnati, 1877, 8  (Ohio) Allen,  BulL  Ess.  Inst  x.  1878, 15  (Massachusetts ;  three  authen- 
tic instances). 

Laaiu  gamlls,  Bartr.  Tray.  Fla.  1791,  p.  989  bis  (Florida). 

Laalas  arloslacfls,  Vi*m.  OA&  L 1607, 61,  pi  si. 

Laalm  ardoslafcua,  V.  Bnoy.  Meth.  ii.  1893, 799,  n.  8. 

l4nl«  AfflctlftCeis,  tBp.  PZa  1837, 119. 

I*mlBS  earollMensiS,  WOe.  AO.  iii  1811,  57,  pL  99, 1  5.— Bp.  Jouro.  Phila.  Aoad.  ill  1694, 

358  j  iv.  1894,  979.-£e».  Tr.  Orn.  1831,  373  (=  Wils.).— Hard  Naum.  ii.  1859,  59 

(Cubapt!]). 
Ple-grleMke  «e  la  Uvlslaae,  Bri«#.Orn.ii.l780,168,n.8,pll5,n.9, 
LoalsiAie  Shrike,  Lath,  8yn.  L  pt  i.  1781,  169,  a.  5  (based  on  Briss.  £  Linn. ;  exc.  the 

ref.  to  PB.  397). 

36  B  0 
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Ple-frieche  ardolsee,  7".  Le. 

Fle-grleehe  de  la  Loalslaae,  L*  Main*,  Ola.  Canad.  1861,  994. 

Log! erhead  Shrike,  Lofferhead,  Southern  Shrike,  Loutsiaaa  Shrike,  Caiellis  Shrike, 

Author* 

o.  eseuMtoruJat 

Lanlos  earollaensls,  0u».  Philoa.  Hag.  L 1897, 368  (Mexico).-X*efct  "Praia-Van. Max. Vfc 
1830, 9  "  j  J.  £  0. 1863, 98  (Mexico).— A*.  lata,  1834, 784. 

UnlU  extabitorMet,  8v>.  dt  Rick.  FBA.  iL  1831,  IIS,  pL  34.— f  Toms*,  ZooL  riii  1850,8134 
(England).— Coat.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1857,  213  (monographic).— Set  PZS.  1857,  191 
(California). 

LanUs  excubltroldes,  Pea*.  Hep.  Orn.  Mm  1830, 999  (Boaton,  in  winter,  fide  Nntttll). 

LanlVft  exenbltoroMes,  Bd.  Rep.  Great  8alt  Lake,  1859, 398.— Woodh.  Rep.  Znfii  &  Colo.  B. 
1853, 77.— Boy,  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1853,  308  (Wlaoonara).— Haym.  Pr.  Phila.  Aead.  1836. 
990  (Indiana).— ScL  PZS.  1864, 173  (City  of  Mexico).— Coop.  Am.  Nat  itt.  1889,  476.- 
Allen,  Am.  Nat  iiL  1869, 579. 

OOlljrlO  excubltoroties,  Bd.  BNA 1858, 597 ;  ed.  of  I860,  pL  75,  t  %,—Ktnn.  PRRB.  x.  189. 
95.— Xant.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1850, 191  (California).— Bd.  Iwee'e  Bap.  Cola  R.  1881,  pt  t. 
5.—Hayd.  Tr.  Amer.  Philoe.  Soo.  xii  1869, 163.— BlakitL  Ibis,  It.  1869, 5 ;  1883, 66  (Sas- 
katchewan).—Coust,  Ibia,  1865,  164  (Ariaona).— Ooue*,  Pr.  Phila.  Aead.  1866, 73  (Fart 
Whipple,  Aria.).— Mclhor.  Pr.  Ess.  Inst  t.  1866, 87  (Canada  Wert).  -Butch.  Pr.  Pbib. 
Acad.  1868,  149  (Texaa). — Ooop.  Am.  Nat  iii.  1869,  34, 295.-Ooop.  Pr.  CaL  Acad.  18N, 
75.— &ev.  Ann.  Rep.  TJ.  8.  GeoL  Surv.  for  1870, 1871, 464. 

OollmiO  exeabitoroMes,  Bd.  Rot.  AB.  1866,  445— Ccust,  Pr.  Baa.  Inat  r.  1868,  97T  (flew 

England,  on  other  authority).— Allen,  Mem.  Boat  Soc  L 1868, 504, 517 Sumieh.  Men. 

Boat  Soo.  i.  1869, 548  (Vera  Crue).— Ooop.  B.  CaL  L  1870, 136.— AOm,  Pr.  Boat  Sot  xt. 
1879,  198  (Colorado).— ifarr.  Ann.  Rep.  TJ.  S.  GeoL  Sorr.  Terr,  for  1879, 1873, 677,  Til- 
Ridgto.  Am.  Nat  vii.  1873, 609— Tripp*,  Am.  Nat  vli.  1873, 497. 

LaBiUS  lodOYlclanns,  Bp.  PZS.  1837, 112  (Mexico).— Orntth.  Oomm.  Journ.  Phila.  Aead,  vii. 
1837,  193  ("  Columbia  River  ").— Ibwna.  Journ.  Phila.  Aoad.  viii.  1839,  159  (tane).- 
t  Vigor*,  ZooL  Voy.  Bloaaom,  1839, 17.— Oamb.  Jonrn.  Phila.  Acad.  L  1847, 44  (Califor- 
nia).—(*w*o.  P.\  Phila,  Aoad.  1847,  900  (California).—;  Woodh,  Rep.  ZaBt  AColo.  R 
1853,76.-floy  Pr.  Phila.  Aead.  1853,  308  (Wiaconain).-Hanry,  Pr.  Phila.  Aead.  1855, 
319  (New  Mexico).— Maoim.  J.  f.  O.  1858, 191  (Mieeonrl  River). -Hoy,  8mitha,  Bip. 
for  1864, 1865, 437  (Miaaonri).— Jfinot,  BNE.  1877, 105  (north  to  Massachusetts). 

OolljliO  ladOYlciaaus,  Henry,  Pr.  Phila.  Aead.  1859, 106  (New  Mexico).— Draw.  Ibis,  180, 
480  (8an  Antonio,  Tex.).— Tripp*,  Pr.  Boat  800.  xv.  1873, 935. 

COllRrto  lndorlCiamiS,  Allan,  Mem.  Boat  Soo.  L 1668, 499.— Allen,  Am.  Nat  1869,579  (flew 
York  and  Canadian  examplea). —AUtn,  BolL  MCZ.  iii  1879,  176  (Kansas,  Colorado, 
and  Utah).— Purdi*,  Am.  Nat  vii,  1873, 115  (Maaaaohnaatta). 
«CollvrlO  lndOTieUniU  var.  ezenbltoroldea,  Oouat,  Key,  1879, 195.— Ridgv.  Bull  Baa  Inst 
▼.  1873,  181  (Colorado). -Oouat,  BNW.  1874,  109.— Alien,  Pr.  Boat  800.  xrii  1874,  M 
(Dakota).— B.  B.  at  B.  NAB.  L  1874,  491,  pi.  19,  f.  3.—Tarr.  d  Henth.  Rep.  0m.  Speov 
187i  13.-H*nth.  ibid.  43,  60,  78,  107.— Henth.  List  B.  Aria.  1875,  157.— Jxeaet  ZooL 
ExpL  W.  100  Merid.  1875,  933.— Jfeb.  Pr.  Boat  Soo.  xviL  1875, 340, 346, 353  (Nevada  sad 
TJtah).— Lawr.  Bull  Nat  Mns.  n.  4,  1876,  18  (Tohnantepee).— Purrfit,  BolL  Katt 
Clnb,  iL  1877, 91  (Rhode  Island). 

Collurlo  lndOTlclMOS  0,  cxeubltoroldet,  Ridgw.  Rep.  Snrv.  40th  Par.  iv.pt  iii  1877,458. 

T  UnlUS  mexlcaniU,  O.  L.  Brehm,  J.  1 0. 1854, 145, 148.— ScL  PZS.  1859, 375  (Qaxaos).-<S« 
A*  PZS.  1864, 173.) 

Anericao  Grey  Shrike,  Bw.lo. 
White-ramped  Shrike,  Author*. 

Hab.— Of  ludovicianut  proper,  chiefly  the  South  Atlantic  and  Golf  State*, 
from  Carolina  to  Florida  and  Mississippi ;  but  also  extending  north  into 
the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  west  to  that  of  the  Ohio  and 
the  Mississippi.  Of  excubitorides,  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  excepting 
most  of  New  England ;  northeast  to  Canada,  north  in  other  British  prov- 
inces to  54°  N.  at  least,  and  south  into  Mexioo. 
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Ch.  SP. —  &  9  PlumbeocanuSy  iwftb  albus;  fronte  et  fascid 
laid  per  lotus  capitis  ductd,  oculum  amplectante,  cum  alis  cau- 
ddque,  nigris,  his  albo  notatis;  scapularibus  et  tectricibus  can- 
dalibus  superioribus  dlbis. 

£  $ ,  adult :  Leaden-gray  or  light  slate  color,  whitening  on  the  scapulars 
and  npper  tail-ooverte.  Beneath  white,  slightly  shaded  with  the  French 
gray  on  the  sides,  but  without  dusky  vermicnlation.  A  narrow  stripe  across 
the  forehead,  continuous  with  a  broad  bar  along  the  side  of  the  head,  em- 
bracing the  eye,  black,  slightly,  if  at  all,  bordered  with  whitish.  Lower 
eyelid  not  white.  Wings  and  tail  black,  with  white  markings,  much  as  in 
the  last  species.  Bill  and  feet  plumbeous-black;  length  usually  nnder  9 
inches ;  extent,  12-13 ;  wing  and  tail  each  about  4 ;  bill,  f ;  tarsus,  1  or  more. 

Young :  Yermioulated  below  with  dusky,  upon  a  brownish  ground,  about 
to  the  same  extent  as  is  seen  in  very  old  examples  of  ft  boreali*.  General 
tone  of  the  upper  parts  less  pare  than  in  the  adnlt;  scapulars  and  tail-cov- 
erts not  purely  white ;  black  bar  of  head  less  firm,  but  as  far  as  it  goes 
maintaining  the  characters  of  the  species.  At  a  very  early  age,  the  upper 
parts,  including  the  whitish  of  the  scapulars  and  tail-coverts,  is  finely  ver- 
miculated  with  dosky  waves.  The  ends  of  the  quills,  wing-coverts,  and  tail- 
feathers  often  have  rusty  or  rufous  markings. 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  distinguishing  this  species  from 
the  preceding  by  the  foregoing  description.  Only  the  yonng  birds  are  ver- 
mioulated  below  like  C.  borealis.  The  species  shades  directly  into  the  partic- 
ular form  of  the  South  Atlantic  States  (ludovicianus),  which  is  darker  and 
otherwise  somewhat  peculiar  on  an  average. 

DUBESTG  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  in  nearly  all  por- 
tions of  the  United  States,  the  smaller  species  of  Shrike 
replaces  the  Northern  Bntcher-bird.    The  true  Loggerhead  has 
been  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  Sonth  Atlantic  and  Onlf 
States,  and  the  White-ramped  variety  to  range  over  the  rest 
of  the  country,  especially  the  West;  bnt  I  have  gradually 
become  satisfied  that  no  such  trenchant  line  can  be  drawn 
between  the  supposed  habitats  of  the  two  varieties.    With 
every  desire  to  be  precise  in  this  matter,  we  need  not  be 
"holier  than  the  Pope",  nor  attempt  to  establish  distinctions 
that  bave  no  actnal  existence  in  Nature.    It  is  certain  that  the 
two  alleged  species  grade  into  each  other  by  insensible  degrees ; 
and  the  fame  is  true  of  the  geographical  areas  they  respect- 
ively inhabit.    I  am  not  aware  that  anything  but  typical  ludo- 
vicianus—by  which  I  mean  the  extreme  of  small  size  and  dark 
color,  little,  if  any,  relieved  by  hoariness— occurs  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  States ;  but "  ludovicianus  n  has  been  quoted 
from    such  remote  quarters  as  New  England,  Oregon,  and 
Mexico,  and  I  have  examined  different  specimens  from  Obio, 
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which  were  certainly  referable  to  both  species,  if  oar  technical 
characters  are  to  be  relied  upon  in  the  least 

The  real  Loggerheads,  sach  as  Wilson,  Audubon,  and  Bach- 
man  talk  about,  are  developed  to  the  highest  degree  in  tbe 
South  Atlantic  States.  I  found  them  common  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  others  attest  their  occurrence  along  the  whole  of  the 
same  seaboard,  where  they  seem  to  be  specially  numerous.  Bat 
they  are  not  confined  to  this  area ;  for,  as  just  stated,  they  occur 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  in  New  England,  if  not  also  in  the 
still  more  distant  countries  to  which  they  have  been  accredited 
by  some  writers. 

The  New  England  record  is  specially  interesting.  It  has 
long  been  asserted  that  a  Shrike,  not  L.  borealis,  occurs  occa- 
sionally in  this  quarter ;  bnt  we  have  only  recently  acquired 
satisfactory  evidence  that  such  is  the  case.  L.  excubitorides  was 
originally  given  as  a  New  England  bird  by  Emmons  and  Pea- 
body,  apparently  upon  the  authority  of  Nattall,  who  stated  it 
to  be  a  species  "  which  in  winter  is  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton "  (Man.  ii.  564).  But  this  seemed  so  hypothetical  that  I 
retained  the  species  in  my  New  England  List  of  1868  as  one 
"  of  very  doubtful  occurrence,  though  known  in  New  York  and 
Canada  West".  Putnam's  citation  of  "0.  ludovicianus"  rests 
upon  no  more  sufficient  evidence,  as  it  refers  in  fact  to  the  same 
authorities,  and  Linsley's  uLanius  carolinensis"  is  in  no  better 
plight.  Dr.  Brewer  was  therefore  right  in  excluding  excubi- 
torides from  his  category  of  observed  inhabitants  of  New 
England,  until  its  occurrence  there  should  be  established  by 
positive  proof.  The  required  evidence  has  lately  been  tar- 
nished by  Mr.  H.  A.  Purdie,  who  states  (Bull.  Nutt  Club,  ii. 
1877,  21)  that  "a  typical  example  of  this  variety  was  shot  by 
Mr.  Jencks  in  Cranston,  K.  L,  September  2, 1873,  and  is  now 
in  his  collection." 

So  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  record,  the  occurrence  of 
any  other  Shrike  than  L.  borealis  in  New  England  was  first 
established  in  1873  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Purdie  (Am.  Nat  vii.  115), 
who  speaks  of  a  specimen,  considered  to  be  a  true  Loggerhead, 
procured  in  West  Newton ,  Mass.,  October  21, 1872.  This  occur- 
rence authorized  Dr.  Brewer  to  include  ludovicianus  in  his  list, 
as  he  did,  with  the  remark  "  accidental,  (Mass.) "  The  next  New 
England  specimen,  referred  to  the  same  variety,  was  also  taken 
in  Massachusetts,  at  Newton ville,  in  1874,  as  recorded  by  Mr. 
0.  J.  Maynard  (Amer.  Sportsm.  v.  Feb,  13,  1875,  p.  313).  A 
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third  was  shot  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Coe  near  Portland,  Conn.,  in 
November  of  1876,  as  Mr.  0.  H.  Merriam  informs  ns  in  his 
admirable  treatise  on  the  birds  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Merriam 
also  refers  to  another  individual  seen  near  New  Haven  in  May, 
1873,  and  which  u  might  have  been  this  species".  In  his  late 
List  of  the  birds  of  Massachusetts,  by  far  the  most  authoritative 
we  possess,  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  speaks  of  still  another  individual 
there  first  recorded,  which  was  taken  in  Lynn,  in  November, 
1877,  by  Mr.  N.  Vickary.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  New  England 
record,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  it,  and  it  warrants  the 
inference  that  the  Loggerhead  frequently  pushes  northward 
into  the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut  River,  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  noted  at  intermediate  points  thence  to 
its  well-known  Southern  home.  It  is  neither  in  Lawrence's 
nor  in  Turnbull's  list,  nor  did  I  ever  meet  with  it  about 
Washington. 

Both  varieties,  as  I  have  said,  occur  in  the  Western  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  with  regularity  and  frequency,  and 
the  White-ramped  form  pushes  eastward  into  New  York  and 
Canada.  The  northern  limit  of  the  latter  is  stated  by  Swain- 
son  and  Richardson  to  be  the  54th  parallel.  I  have  myself 
found  it  breeding  in  Dakota  at  49°.  It  is  said  to  occur  in  the 
region  of  the  Saskatchewan,  where,  however,  I  did  not  see  it; 
and  it  is  very  generally  distributed  in  suitable  places  through- 
out the  West,  extending  even  into  Mexico,  whence  we  have 
sundry  advices  of  its  presence.  Like  its  Northern  congener,  it 
is  an  imperfectly  migratory  bird;  a  movement  occurs  each 
season  with  some  individuals,  while  others  do  not  remove; 
so  that  Shrikes  of  this  variety  may  be  found  over  the  whole 
area  they  inhabit  at  any  season  of  the  year,  unless  it  be  along 
the  northern  border  of  their  range.  They  appear  to  be  most 
numerous  in  intermediate  regions,  decreasing  in  numbers  as 
we  proceed  either  way.  The  local  records  we  possess  for 
various  parts  of  the  West  are  numerous  and  explicit,  but 
scarcely  require  to  be  set  forth  in  detail  upon  the  present 
page. 
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A  certain  portion  of  my  Bibliography  of  Ornithology  has 
advanced  so  far  toward  completion  that  it  becomes  available 
in  its  present  state  for  all  practical  purposes.  It  is  accordingly 
published  in  advance  of  the  whole  work,  as  an  appropriate  and 
desirable  Appendix  to  the  present  treatise  on  North  American 
Ornithology.  The  plan  and  scope  of  this  piece  of  bibliography 
should  be  stated  explicitly,  in  order  that  those  who  wish  to 
use  it  may  know  exactly  what  it  does,  and  what  it  does  not, 
contain. 

It  consists  of  the  packet  of  titles  representing  the  North 
American  section  of  the  "  Faunal  Publications  "  series,  includ- 
ing titles  and  digests  of  works  and  papers  relating  solely  to 
Birds  of  North  America  indiscriminately,  collectively,  or  in 
general.    In  short,  the  titles  are  those  that  relate  to  the  Birds 
of  North  America  as  such — not  as  components  of  any  genns  or 
family.    Hence  are  excluded,  for  example,  all  such  titles  as 
4<A   Monograph  of  the  Tringece  of  North  America",  which 
might  seem  to  belong  here;  for  such  a  title  comes,  in  the 
"  Systematic  "  portion  of  my  Bibliography,  under  Scolopacidce. 
All  general  treatises  on  the  birds  of  larger  geographical  areas, 
even  if  including  North  America  (like  Sclater's  "  Catalogue  of 
American  Birds"  for  example),  are  excluded,  as  are  also  all 
general  works  on  ornithology.    By  this  means,  the  scope  of 
the  present  article  is  conveniently  narrowed  and  rendered  per- 
fectly definite  5  and  only  in  a  few  instances,  for  one  or  another 
particular  reason,  is  the  rigidity  of  the  rule  of  exclusion  relaxed. 
The  bulk  of  the  titles  of  course  consists  of  "local  lists"  and 
allied  kinds  of  articles.    As  a  "  faunal  publication"  may  relate 
to  any  geographical  area,  from  that  of  North  America  itself 
to  that  of  a  single  locality,  the  titles  embrace  a  range  of  publi- 
cations from  the  works  of  Wilson  or  Audubon  down  to  the 
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least  note  on  the  subject ;  and  with  them  are  also  given,  as 
separate  titles,  the  reviews  and  notices  which  appertain.  As 
already  hinted,  I  give  the  benefit  of  the  donbt  to  a  few  titles 
whose  claim  to  a  place  here  is  doubtful,  or  which  are  of  such 
mixed  character  that  arbitrary  decision  is  required ;  for  it  is 
well  understood  that  a  perfect  classification  of  titles  by  sub- 
ject-matter is  a  bibliographical  impossibility. 

For  present  purposes,  "  North  America  "  is  held  to  include 
Greenland,  Mexico,  and  the-  Bahamas  and  Bermudas;  bat 
neither  the  West  Indies  nor  America  south  of  Mexico. 

The  titles  herewith  presented,  nearly  or  about  one  thousand 
in  number,  are  simply  those  which  I  have  thus  far  compiled  for 
my  Universal  Bibliography  of  Ornithology ;  but  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  about  95  per  cent  of  all  that  are  extant  on  this 
particular  subject,  and  to  represent  some  three  or  four  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  literature  of  ornithology.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  titles  I  have  in  hand  at  present  writing  is  believed  to  be 
about  18,000.  The  present  set  of  titles  is  arranged  chronolo- 
gically, with  secondary  alphabetization  under  each  date.  This 
method,  I  am  persuaded,  tends  to  the  best  exhibit  of  the  sub- 
ject in  its  natural  connections  and  bearings,  because  the  move- 
ment of  the  bibliography  corresponds  with  the  progress  of  the 
science ;  and  any  objections  to  such  an  arrangement  are  re- 
moved by  the  two  indexes,  of  authors  and  of  localities,  by 
which  any  desired  title  may  be  found  at  once. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  way  in  which  the  work  has 
been  done ;  for  if  it  cannot  speak  for  itself,  the  less  said  the 
better.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  compiler  has 
habitually  regarded  The  Title  as  a  thing  no  more  to  be 
mutilated  than  a  man's  name;  and  that  he  has  taken  the 
utmost  pains  to  secure  transcription  of  titles  verbatim,  lite- 
ratim et  punctuatim.  It  may  be  added,  that,  excepting  in 
certain  specified  cases,  no  title  in  this  Bibliography  has  been 
taken  at  second-hand. 

The  remarks  which  follow  most  of  the  titles  have  been  made 
at  the  compiler's  discretion,  and  are  of  the  most  miscellaneous 
description.  In  general,  however,  they  are  in  amplification 
or  explanation  of  the  title,  rather  than  in  the  way  of  criticism. 
They  are  in  general  brief,  and  more  so  than  might  be  expected 
in  a  case  like  the  present;  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  thqr 
form  part  of  a  commentary  on  many  thousand  titles,  no  one 
set  of  which  is  given  preference— such  extensive  commentary 
demanding  of  course  the  utmost  condensation. 
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;raphy  is  never  finished,  and  always  more  or  less 
,  even  on  ground  long  gone  over.  It  is  earnestly 
at  the  errors  and  omissions  of  this  piece  of  work  may 
;lit  by  tbose  interested  to  the  compiler's  notice.  In 
-  object  in  printing  the  present  batch  of  titles  is  to  in- 
Lcism,  to  the  end  that  the  final  Bibliography  may  be 
u  The  writer  would  be  accurate ;  yet  he  feels  the 
of  Stevens's  satire :  "  If  you  are  troubled  with  a  pride 
racy,  and  would  have  it  completely  taken  out  of  you, 
catalogue." 

.  few  exceptions,  the  books  and  pagers  here  cited  are  in 
>rary  of  Congress  at  Washington.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
lat  I  have  enjoyed  every  possible  facility  of  handling 
through  the  courteous  attentions  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Spofford. 
ae  course  of  the  preparation  of  the  whole  Bibliography, 
mpiler  has  had,  at  different  times,  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
.  Keen  of  Washington,  Mr.  Ernest  Ingersoll  of  New 
and  Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman  of  Beading,  Pa.,  to  each  of 
:  he  returns  thanks  for  faithful  service.  During  the  print- 
f  the  present  collection  of  titles,  he  has  enjoyed  the  kind 
trainable  attentions  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  and  has  had  the 
at  of  revision  by  a  finished  proof-reader,  Mr.  William 
lg  of  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Smith,  J.    A  Map  of  Virginia.  |  With  a  Deaoripti- 1  on  of  the  Covn- 

trey,  the  |  Commodities,  People,  Govern- 1  ment  and  Religion.  | 

Written  by  Captaine  Smith,  sometimes  Go-  |  vernour  of  the  Covn- 

trey.  |  Wherevnto  is  annexed  the  |  .  .  .  .  [etc.,  14  lines].  |  By 

VY[illiam].  S[trachey].  |   [Design.]   |  At  Oxford,  |  Printed  by 

Joseph  Barnes.    1612.    Sm.  4to  in  shape  and  by  printer's  Bigs.,  sq. 

16mo  size.   4  p.  11.,  pp.  1-39,  map  of  Virginia,  2 11.  (second  title  and 

"To  the  reader w),  pp.  1-110. 

"Birds":  a  paragraph  beginning  on  p.  14  and  ending  on  p.  15. 

5.  Hamor,  R.  A  trve  |  Disoovrse  of  the  |  present  Estate  of  Vir-  | 
ginia,  and  the  snooesse  of  the  affaires  |  there  till  the  18  of  lane.  1614. 
|  Together  |  With  a  Relation  of  the  |  senerall  English  Townee  and 
forts,  the  ana- 1  red  hopes  of  that  oonntrie  and  the  peace  |  concluded 
with  the  Indians.  |  The  Christening  of  Powhatans  daughter  |  and 
her  manage  with  an  English-man.  |  Writtn  by  Raphe  Hamor  the 
yon- 1  ger,  late  Secretarie  in  that  Colony.  |  Alget,  qui  non  ardet. 

|  [Arms.]  |  Printed  at   London  by  Iohn  Beale  for   Wil-  |  liam 

Welby  dwelling  at  the  eigne  of  the  |  Swanne  in  Pauls  Church-yard. 

1615.   1  vol.  4to  in  shape  and  sigs.,  16mo  size.    4  p.  11.  (title  and 

"Epistle"),  pp.  1-69  +  1. 
Paragraph  on  "Fonle  of  diners  aorta",  p.  9U 
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).  Whitboubne,  B.  A  I  Diseovrse  |  and  Disoovery  |  of  Nevv-fovDd- 
land,  with  |  many  reasons  to  proone  how  worthy  and  he- 1  neficisll 
a  Plantation  may  there  he  made,  |  after  a  far  hotter  manner  thin  | 
now  it  is.  |  Together  with  the  lay- 1  ing  open  of  certain  enor- 1  mities 
and  abuses  committed  by  some  that  trade  |  to  that  oonntrey,  and  the 
meanes  laide  |  downe  for  reformation  |  thereof.  |  Written  by  Cap- 
taine  Richard  Whithonrne  of  |  Exmouth,  in  the  County  of  Deoon, 
and  pub-  |  lished  by  Authority.  |  [Design.]  |  Imprinted  at  London 
by  Felix  Kyngston,  for  |  William  Barret,  1620.  1  voL  sm.  4to.  9  p. 
1).  (title,  arms  on  reverse  1 1., '  To  his  Majesty0  2 1L,  "  To  his  Majesty's 
subjects"  2 11., "  Preface"  4 11.),  pp.  1-69,  one  blank  page,  -f  4  pp. 

I  have  handled  another  ed.,  1692;  there  is  another,  1623.  In  both  the  two 
first,  on  pp.  8, 9,  are  noticed  "  Land-fowle  "  and  "  Water-fowle  ",  among  the  latter 
being  a  notice  of  A\fa  impstmi*  .•—"  These  Penguins  are  as  blgge  as  Gens,  and 
flye  not,  for  they  bane  bat  a  little  short  wing,  and  they  multiply  so  infinitely 
vpon  a  certaine  flat  Hand,  that  men  drine  them  from  thence  upon  aboord,into 
their  boates  by  hundreds  at  a  time." 

1622.  Whitbournk,  R.    A  Disooarso  and  Disoovery  of  Newfoundland,  [etc] 
London,  1622. 
See  the  orig.  ed.,  16*0. 

1624.  Smith,  J.  The  |  Qenerall  Historic  |  of  |  Virginia,  |  New-England, 
and  the  Summer  |  Isles :  with  the  names  of  the  Adventurers,  |  Plant- 
ers, and  Governours  from  their  |  first  beginning  An0 :  1564.  to  this 
present  1624.  |  With  the  Procedings  of  those  Severall  Colonies  |  sod 
the  Accidents  that  befell  them  in  all  their  |  Journyes  and  Discov- 
eries. |  Also  the  Maps  and  Descriptions  of  all  those  j  Coontryes, 
their  Commodities,  people,  |  Government,  Customs*,  and  BeligioD  | 
yet  knowne.  |  Divided  into  size  Bookes.  I  By  Captain  Iohn  Smith  | 
SometymesGovernour  |  in  those  CountryesdbAdmirall  |  of  New  Eng- 
land. |  London.  |  Printed  by  L  D.  and  1 1.  H.  for  Michael  |  Sparkes.  | 
1624.  1  vol.  folio.  Eog.  title,  6  p.  11.,  pp.  1-06, 105-248, 4  maps. 
For  the  bird-matter,  see  the  ed.  of  163s. 

1628.  Hernandez,  F.  Rernm  Medicarum  Nova)  Hispaniae  Thesaurus,  sen 
Plantarum  Animalium  Mineralium  Mexicanornm  historia  ex  Fran- 
cisci  Hernandi  Noui  orbis  medici  Primarij  relationibna  in  ipsa  Mexi- 
cana  vrbe  conscriptis  a  Nardo  Antonio  Reecho.  .  .  .  Collects  so  in 
ordinem  digesta  a  Joanne  Terrentio  Lynceo  notis  illustrata;  com 
Indice,  et  Historis3  Animalium  et  Mineralium  libro.  Nunc  primnm 
in  naturalin  reru  studiosor.  gratis  et  utilitate  studio  et  impeow 
Lynceorum  Public!  iuris  facta  Philippo  magno  dioata.  Roma. 
M.  DC.  XXVIII  Ex  Tjpograpbeio  Jacobi  MascardL  Folio.  En- 
graved title,  pp.  950, 17  11. ;  "  Historia)  Animalium  ",  pp.  90,  (6). 

Not  seen— title  from  8abln's  Diet,  where  It  is  said :  — u  This  edition  was  sbridfrt, 
and  edited  from  the  author's  MS.  by  Dr.  Reooho  of  Naples  j  pp.  345-455  sis  addi- 
tions by  Terrentins  de  Constance,  pp.  460-840  by  John  Faber,  pp.  841-899  are 
annotations  by  Fabio  Colonno,  the  tables  by  Prince  CesL"  Sabin  describes  as- 
other  ed.,  sm.  4to,  Mexico,  1615,  which  he  says  is  probably  the  work  referred  ts 
by  Henry  Stevens's  BibHotheoa  Historioa,  No.  891,  where  the  date  is  said  to  be 
1604.— The  "  Historia)  Animalium  ",  etc.  forming  the  latter  90+ 6  pp.  of  the  whole, 
separately  paged,  is  sometimes  cited  as  a  separate  work,  and  even  attributed  ts 
"Fernandez  ",  as  if  to  a  different  author  from  Hernando*.  8ee  the  ed.  rally  ceV 
lated  beyond,  165L 
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1630.  [HiGGnraoN,  Francis.]  New  England's  |  Plantation.  Or,  |  a  Short 
and  trve  |  description  of  the  commodities  |  and  discommodities  of 
that  Coantrey.  |  —  |  Written  by  a  renerend  Dinlne  now  |  there 
resident.  |  —  |  [Seal.]  |  —  |  London,  Printed  by  T.  C.  and  R.  C.  for 
Michael  Sparke,  |  dwelling  at  the  Signe  of  the  Blew  Bible  in  |  Greene 
Arbor  in  the  little  Old  Bailey.  1630.  1  vol.  4to  in  shape  and  by  Bigs., 
sq.  16mo  size,  consisting  of  11  unpaged  leaves. 

On  the  7th  leaf  begins,  "Of  the  Aire  of  New  Bugland  with  the  Temper  of  the 
Creator**  in  it " ;  end  on  the  next  leef  oomes  some  bird-nutter,  amounting  tojnst 
one  page.— Reprinted  in  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  vol  i,  Tract  13. 

1632.  Morton,  T.  New  English  Canaan ;  Or  New  Canaan,  containing  An 
Abstract  of  New  England.  Composed  in  three  Bookes,  [etc]  Writ- 
ten by  Thomas  Morton,  of  Cliffords  Inn,  Gent.  Upon  tan  Yeers 
Knowledge  and  Experiment  of  the  Country.  Printed  by  Charles 
Green.  1632. 
Not  seen.— Eeprinted  in  Forces  Hist.  Tracts,  vol  11,  Timet  5, 1838.— See  ed.  of  1637. 

1632.  Sagabd  Theodat,  G.  Le  Grand  Voyage  |  Dv  pays  dee  Hvrons,  | 
situe*  en  l'Amerique  yen  la  Mer  |  donee,  es  dernlers  confine  |  de  la 
nonnelle  France,  |  dite  Canada.  |  Oh  il  est  amplement  traits  de  tout 
oe  qui  est  dn  pays,  dee  |  m&nrs  &  dn  natnrel  des  Sauuages,  de  lenr 
gonnernement  |  &  faoons  de  faire,  tant  dedans  lenrs  pays,  qu'allans 
en  voya-  |  gee :  De  lenr  foy  &  oroyanoe;  De  lenrs  conseils  db  guerres, 
Sl  I  de  quel  genre  de  tonrmens  ils  font  monrir  lenrs  prisonniers.  | 
Comme  Usee  marient  &  estenent  lenrs  enfans:  De  lenrs  Me-  |  deoins, 
&  des  remedes  dont  ils  vsent  a  lenrs  maladies :  |  De  leurs  dances 
Sl  chansons :  De  la  chasse,  de  la  pesche  &  des  |  oyseanx  &  animanx 
terrestree  &  aqnatiqnes  qu'ils  ont.  Des  |  riohesses  dn  pays :  Comme 
ils  onltinent  lee  terres,  &  aooom- 1  modent  lenr  Menestre.  De  lenr 
dettil,  pleura  Sl  lamenta- 1  tions,  &  oomme  ils  ensenelissent  &  en- 
terrent  lenrs  morts.  |  Aneo  vn  Diotionnaire  de  la  langne  Hnronne, 
pour  la  oommodi- 1  te*  de  oenx  qui  ont  a  voyager  dans  le  pays,  & 
n'ont  |  ^intelligence  d'ioelle  langne.  |  Par  F.  Gabriel  Sagard 
Theodat,  Becollet  de  |  S.  Francois,  de  la  Pronince  de  8.  Denys  en 
France.  |  —  |  A  Paris,  |  Chez  Denys  Moreav,  rue  S.  Iacqnes,  a  |  la 
Salamandre  d' Argent.  |  —  |  M.  DC.  XXXII.  |  Aneo  Prinilege  dn 
Boy.  1  vol.  16nio,  with  12  preL  IL  (eng.  title  (1  \.\  plain  title 
(L  1.),  invocation  to  Jesus  Christ  (2  IL),  to  Henry  de  Lorraine  (2 11.), 
to  reader  (3  11.),  contents  and  royal  privilege,  &c.  (3  11.) ),  and 
pp.  1-380,  whereof  pp.  295-380  are  of  Part  Second.— Dictionary  of 
the  Huron  language,  pp.  1-12, 1-132  (being  66  leaves,  unpaged), 
1-13  (being  7  leaves,  unpaged). 

Seconds  Partie,  Chapitre  I,  pp.  396-304,  Dos  Oyseanx.— Thore  is  a  oopy  of  this 
extremely  rare  work  in  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington.  There  is  a 
late  textual  reprint,  1869,  giving  facsimile  of  tho  original  title-pages,  indication 
of  the  original  pagination,  etc.,  q,  v.  The  work  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
same  author's  History  of  Canada,  1636,  of  which  there  is  a  similar  late  reprint. 

632.  Smith,  J.    The  |  General  Historic  |  of  |  Virginia,  .  .  .  [etc.]  |  Lon- 
don. |  Printed  by  I.  D.  and  |  I.  H.  for  Edward  Blaokmore  |  Anno 

1632. 

Excepting  date  and  imprint,  this  is  identical  with  the  orig.  edn  1694,  q.  v.,  even 
to  the  break  in  the  pagination  between  pp.  96  and  109;  also  same  4  maps. 
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1632.  Smith,  J.— Continued. 

Book  9,  Of  Virginia,  paragraph  on  Birds  at  p.  ST.— Book  5,  Of  the  Berwidsi,  t 
paragrapbson  Birds  at  p.  171,  describing,  among  others,  the  "  Cahow  "  (tea /fen* 
Nat,  in  Bermuda,  1859,  p.  — )  and  Tropioke-bird.— Book  6,  Of  New  England,  pan- 
graph  on  Birds  at  p.  216. 

1634.  Wood,  W.    New  England's  Prospect.    A  true,  lively,  and  experiment- 

all  description  of  that  part  of  America,  commonly  called  New  Eng- 
land :  discovering  the  state  of  that  Coantrie,  both  as  it  stands  to 
oar  new-come  English  Planters;  and  to  the  old  Native  Inhabitants. 
Laying  downe  that  which  may  both  enrich  the  knowledge  of  the 
mind-travelling  Header,  or  benefit  the  future  Voyager.  By  William 
Wood.  Printed  at  London  by  Tho.  Cotes,  for  Iohn  Bellamie,  and 
are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop,  at  the  three  Golden  Lyons  in  Corne-hill, 
neere  the  Royall  Exchange.    1634.    Sm.  4to.    pp.  112. 

Not  seen.— Title  taken  as  found  In  Young's  Chronicles  (8vo,  Boston,  IMi). 
The  treatise  is  said  to  contain,  Chap.  VIII,  a  considerable  and  curious  soooost  of 
New  England  birds. 

1635.  Wood,  W.     New  |  Englands  |  Prospect.  |  A  true,  lively,  and  expert- 

men-  |  tall  description  of  that  part  of  America,  |  commonly  called 
New  England :  |  discovering  the  state  of  that  Conn-  |  trie,  both  at 
it  stands  to  oar  new-come  |  English  Planters ;  and  to  the  old  |  Na- 
tive Inhabitants.  |  Laying  downe  that  which  may  both  enrich 
the  |  knowledge  of  the  mind-travelling  Reader,  |  or  benefit  the 
future  Voyager.  |  —  [By  William  Wood.  |  —  |  [Design.]  |  Printed 
at  London  by  Tho.  Cotes,  for  Iohn  Bellamie,  and  are  to  be  sold  |  at 
his  shop,  at  the  three  Golden  Lyons  in  Corne-hill,  neere  the  |  Boyall 
Exohange.  1635.  1  vol.  4to  in  shape  and  in  Bigs.,  about  16mo  site. 
4  p.  11.,  pp.  1-Q3  +  5,  map. 

Stevens's  BibL  Amer.  gives  two  other  eda>,  of  1034  and  1630 ;  they  appear  to  be 
very  similar,  bat  not  identical.    Copy  of  the  present  ed.  in  Congr.  Iihr. 

Chap.  VIII,  pp.  22-27, "  Of  the  Birds  and  Fowle  both  of  Land  and  Water  ",  betk 
in  prose  and  verse.    Numerous  species  are  cursorily  treated. 

1636.  Sagard  Thsodat,  G.    Histoire  |  du  Canada  |  et  Voyages  |  qoe  lea 

freres  mineurs  recollects  y  ont  faiots  pour  |  la  connersion  dee  infi- 
delles  |  divisez  en  qnatre  liures  |  On  est  amplement  traiote*  des  ohoaes 
prinoipales  arriuees  |  dans  le  pays  depuis  Tan  1615  iusquea  a  la 
prise  qui  en  |  a  este  faicte  par  les  Anglols. — Des  biens&  oonimodites  i 
qu'on  en  pent  esperer.— Des  moeurs,  ceremonies,  crean-  |  ce,  loix  & 
coustumes  merueilleuses  de  see  inhabitans. —  |  De  la  conoeraion  & 
baptesme  de  plnsieurs,  &  des  moyens  |  necessaires  pour  lesamener 
&  la  cognoissanoe  de  Dieu.  |  L'entretien  ordinaire  de  nos  Marinien, 
&  antres  parti-  |  calaritez  que  se  remarqnent  en  la  suite  de  l'hia- 
toire.  |  Fait  et  compose*  par  le  |  F.  Gabriel  Sagard  Theodat,  |  Jfi- 
neur  Recollect  de  la  Prouince  |  de  Paris.  |  A  Paris  |  Ches  Claude 
Sonnins,  rue  S.  Jacques  a  l'Eson  de  |  Basle  &  au  Compas  d'or.  | 
M.  DC.  XXXVI  |  Aueo  Priuilege  &  Approbation. 

This  is  the  title  of  the  orig.  ed.,  very  rare;  there  is  a  textual  reprint,  Indi- 
cating pagination  of  the  original,  4  vols.  19mb,  Paris,  1966,  $.».— "De*  oysessx 
pins  commons  dn  Canada,"  Chap.  II,  pp.  733-741 ;  a  brief  notice  of  a  lew  leadiaf 
species,  ss  the  Hummingbird,  Jay,  Eagle,  Crane. 
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on,  T.  New  English  Canaan  |  or  |  New  Canaan.  |  Containing 
Abstract  of  New  England,  |  Composed  in  three  Bookes.  |  The 
t  Booke  setting  forth  the  originall  of  the  Natives,  their  |  Manners 
I  Costomes,  together  with  their  tractable  Nature  and  Love 
ards  the  English.  |  The  second  Booke  setting  forth  the  natnrall 
owments  of  the  |  Country,  and  what  staple  Commodities  it  | 
ldeth.  |  The  third  Booke  setting  forth,  what  people  are  planted 
*e,  |  their  prosperity,  what  remarkable  accidents  have  happened 
e  the  first  |  planting  of  it,  together  with  their  Tenents  and 
jtise  of  their  Church.  |  Written  by  Thomas  Morton,  of  Cliffords 
)  gent,  upon  tenne  |  yeares  knowledge  and  experiment  of  the 
>untry.  |  Printed  at  Amsterdam,  |  By  Jacob  Frederick  Stam.  | 
he  yeare  1637.  1  vol.  very  small  4to  by  printer's  sig.,  nearer 
o  size.    pp.  1-188,  -f  2 11.  ("contents). 

py  in  Congr.  Llbr.,  bat  title-page  gone;  above  title  copied  from  Stevens's 
Amer.   This  is  a  8d  ed.,  orig.  1632. 

3  second  Booke,  Cbap.  IV,  pp.  67-73,  "Of  Birds,  and  fetbered  fovvles," 
nes,  Geese,  Dnoks,  Teales,  Widggens,  Simpes  (= Snipes)  SandexUngs, 
»,  Turkies,  Pheisants,  Partridges,  Qnailes,  Owles,  Crowes,  a  Lannaret, 
ons,  Ooshawkes,  Martins,  Bparhawkes,  A  banning  bird,  "as  small  as  a 
3,"  etc 

)wn.]    Perfect  Description  of  Virginia,  [etc.]    Pamph.  4to. 

seen.— Said  to  end  with  a  catalogue  of  "  Beasts,  Birds,  Pish,  and  Trees  ". 

?dez,  F.  Rervm  Medioarvm  |  Nov©  Hispaniae  |  Thesavrvs  | 
Plantarvm  Animalivm  |  Mineralivm  Mexicanorvm  |  Hia- 
|  ex  Francisci  Hernandez  |  Noui  Orbis  Medici  Primary  rela- 
ms  |  in  ipsa  Mexicana  Vrbe  conscript  is  |  a  Nardo  Antonio 
10  |  Monte  Corninate  Cath.  Maiest.  Medico  |  Et  Neap.  Regni 
atro  Generali  |  Inssa  Philippi  II.  Hisp.  Ind.  etc.  Regis  |  Col- 
ac  in  ordinem  digesta  |  A  Ioanne  Terrentio  Lynceo  |  Con- 
ense  Germ°.  Pho.  ac  Medico  |  Notis  Illnstrata  |  Nnno  prima  in 
aliu  rer.  StndioBor.  gratia  |  laoabrationibns  Lynceoru  publici 
facta.  |  Qnibns  Jam  exonssis  aocessere  demnm  alia  |  qnor. 
m  Synopsis  sequent!  pagina  ponitar  |  Opus  duobns  volumini- 
inisam  |  Philippo  IIII.  Regi  Catholico  Magno  |  Hispaniar. 
q.Siciti&etlndiarueto  Monarches  |  dioatum.  |  CnmPriuilegijs. 
ce  Superior,  permissn.  Ex  Typographeio  Vitalis  Mascardi. 
.  XXXXXT.    [Or,] 

a  |  Plantarvm,  Animalivm  |  et  Mineralivm  Mexicanorvm  | 
ia  |  a  Francisco  Hernandez  Medico  |  In  Indijs  pnestantissimo 
n  compilata,  |  dein  a  Nardo  Antonio  Reecho  in  volvmen 
i,  |  a  Io.  Terentio,  Io.  Fabro,  et  Fabio  Colvmna  Lynceis  | 
&  additionibns  longe  doctissimis  illnstrata.  |  Coi  demnm  ac- 
>  |  aliqvot  ex  principle  Federici  Cffisii  Frontispiciis  |  Theatri 
.lis  Phytoeophicse  Tabulae  |  Yna  enm  qnamplnrimis  Iconibns, 
ngentaa,  qnibns  singula  |  oontemplanda  graphice  exhibentnr 
a  la.]  |  Bomae  MDGLI.  |  Samptibns  Blas\j  Denersini,  &  Za- 
faaotti  Bibliopolarnm.  |  Typis  Vitalis  MascardL  .  Saperiornm 
su.  1  vol.  folio.  Eng.  title  (first,  above  given),  back  blank, 
;itle  (second,  just  given),  back  blank,  dedication  to  the  king, 
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1661.  Hernandez,  F.— Continued. 

1  L,  printer  to  reader  etc.  2  11., "  Index  plantarvm  "  etc.  7 11.,  "  Index 
Aothorym  "  etc.  3 11.  (=  total  of  30  unpaged  p.  1L),  pp.  1-960  (main 
text),  -f  6  unpaged  11.  (Indexes)  ;  with  unnumbered  illustrations 
in  the  text.    [ThenfollovB,  separately  paged,] 

Historia)  Animalivm  |  et  Mineralivm  Novae  Hispaniae  |  Liber 
Vnicus  |  in  sex  Tractatvs  divisvs  |  Francisco  Fernandez  Philippi 
Beonndi  primario  Medico  |  avthore.  pp.  1-90,  -f-  3  unpaged  U.  (In- 
dices and  Errata). 

Bervm  medicanrm  Novae  Hispaniae  Nardi  Antonii  Beeohi  liber  noons.  AaJ- 
malia  exhibet,  pp.  313-334:  Cap.  vi.p.  317,  De  Ave  paradises,  with  a  cat  of  a 
Bird  of  Paradise,  from  some  old  author.  Cap.  yiii,  p.  319,  De  Cojcaqvavbtli, 
Begins  aurarum.  Capp.  ix-xi,  pp.  320-323,  various  birds,  with  7  eats.  Capxix, 
p.  331,  De  Tsopilotl,  sine  Aura,  with  cut. 

Aliorum  Novae  Hispaniae  Animalivm,  Nardi  Antonii  Beochi  imagines  et  nooiaa. 
Ioannia  Fabrl  Lynoei  .  .  .  expositione,  pp.  400-640;  hirda  being  treated  at  pp. 
672-720.— Alcatras,  Onocrotalua  Mexieanua  dentatua,  p.  672,  cut;  Onoc.Hex.non 
dentatua,  p. 673, out;  scholia  eiuadem  to  p. 685.  Aoitli,  Hergua  amerlcanut,  p. 
686, cut;  scholia  eioadto  p.  606.  Pious  americanna,  p.  697,  cut;  scholia  era* 
demtop.704.  Hoitaitstttototl,  AaispiotaamericanaTp.705bcut;  aohoUa  eiuadem 
to  p.  ~09.  Avis  mexloana  Paittaci  colore,  p.  709,  out.  Avie  anonyma,  Noose  Hi* 
paniae,  p.  710,  cut;  scholia  eiuadem  to  p.  720. 

Hiatoriae  Animalivm  .  .  .  Liber  Vnicus  .  .  .  Francisco  Fernandas  .  .  . 
avthore,  Tractatvs  Secundvs,  De  Historiae  Avivm  Novae  Hispaniae,  pp.  13-58, 
Cap.  i-ccxxlx,  treats  of  some  229  birds  of  Hexioo,  giving  short  descriptions,  eta, 
of  each. 

This  famous  work  is  cited  by  bibliographers  and  naturalists  in  such  unoarttin 
ways,  occasioning  so  much  confusion,  that  I  have  thought  beat  to  give  a  reason- 
ably full  collation  of  the  volume,  and  a  complete  exposition  of  the  ornithological 
matter  it  contains.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  volume  has  two  very  different 
titles  for  the  same  work,  in  the  composition  of  which  several  authors  are  on* 
oerned ;  and  that  there  are  two  very  different  works,  separately  paged,  la  the 
same  volume.  The  copy  examined  Is  lettered  on  the  cover  "Beochi  Hist  Mexkd". 
The  date,  1651,  is  that  of  a  later  ed.,  as  I  find  the  work  cited  cs  of  1628,  q.  t. 

167*2.  J088ELYN,  J.  New-Englands  |  Rarities  |  Discovered :  |  In  |  Birds, 
Beasts,  Fishes,  Serpents,  |  and  Plants  of  that  Country.  |  Together 
with  I  The  Physical  and  Chyrurgical  Heme-  |  dies  wherewith  the 
Natives  con-  |  stantly  used  to  Cure  their  Distent- 1  ptrs,  Wounds, 
and  Sores.  |  Also  |  A  perfect  Description  of  an  Indian  |  Sqna,  io 
all  her  Bravery ;  with  a  |  Poem  not  improperly  conferred  |  upon  her.  | 
Lastly  I  A  Chronologioal  Table  |  of  the  most  remarkable  Passages 
in  that  |  Country  amongst  the  English.  |  —  |  Illustrated  with  Cats. 
I  —  I  By  John  Josselyn,  Gent.  |  —  |  London,  Printed  for  O.  Wid- 
dowes  at  the  |  Green  Dragon  in  St.  Pauls  Church  yard,  1672. 

The  foregoing  title  is  taken  from  what  la  supposed  to  be  a  facsimile  of  tbe 
original,  in  the  Arehaologia  Americana,  or  Trans,  and  OolL  Amer.  Antiq.  80c 
vol  iv,  where  the  literal  reprint  occupies  pp.  133-238.  The  collation  of  the  origi- 
nal is  given  by  Field  as  "  24°  Frontispiece,  a  dragon.  Titto  and  dedication,  eua 
1  leaf.    Text  pp.  1  to  114.    Advertisement,  1  leaf." 

Pages  6-13  treat "  First,  of  Birds",  giving  an  account,  more  enrlous  than  edi- 
fying, of  a  number  of  New  England  species,  ending  with  "What  Birds  are  not 
to  be  found  in  New  England  ".  The  account  ia  interlarded  with  fanciful  ledpei 
for  coring  diseases— and  Indeed  the  ornithology  itself  is  not  much  less  imagin- 
ary. Among  other  species  are  treated  the  "  Troeulua"  (OfuBtura),  "PilhanMw". 
and  the  "  Wobble  ".  The  last  is  interesting  aa  attesting  the  then  occurrence  of 
Aloa  impennU  in  New  England. 


•] 
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1674.  Josselyn,   J.    An  |  Account  |  of  two  |  Voyages  |  to  |  New-England  | 

Wherein  yon  have  the  Betting  ont  of  a  8hip,  |  with  the  charges ; 
The  prices  of  all  necessaries  for  |  fnrnishing  a  Planter  and  his 
Family  at  his  first  com-  |  ing,  A  Description  of  the  Countrey,  Na- 
tives and  |  Creatures,  with  their  Merobantil  and  Pysical  nse ;  The 
Government  of  the  Countrey  as  it  is  now  pos- 1  sessed  by  the  Eng- 
lish, &c.  |  A  large  Chronological  Ta-  |  ble  of  the  most  remarkable 
passages,  from  the  first  |  discovering  of  the  Continent  of  America, 
to  the  year  1673.  [  —  |  By  John  Josselyn  Gent.  |  —  |  [Quotation.] 
|  —  |  London,  Printed  for  Giles  Widdows,  at  the  Green-Dragon  |  in 
St.  Pauls-Church-yard.  1674.  1  vol.  em.  18mo,  8  leaves  to  a  Big. 
4  p.  1.  (license  1 1.,  title  1 1.,  to  the  President  &,  FellowB  of  the  Royal 
Soc  1 1.,  to  the  Beader  1 1.),  pp.  1-279  -f  3  pp. 
Birds  at  pp.  95-108.    See  the  other  ed.,  of  1675. 

1675.  Josselyn,  J.    An  I  Account  |  of  two  |  Voyages  |  to  New-England.  | 

Wherein  you  have  the  setting  out  of  a  Ship,  |  With  the  charges ;  j 
The  prices  of  all  necessaries  for  |  furnishing  a  Planter  &  his  Fam- 
ily at  his  first  com- 1  ing j  A  Description  of  the  Country,  Natives  and 
I  Creatures;  The  Government  of  the  Countrey  as  |  it  is  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  English,  &c.  A  large  |  Chronological  Table  of  the 
most  remarkable  |  passages  from  the  first  discovering  of  the  Conti- 1 
nent  of  America,  to  the  year  1673.  |  —  j  By  John  Josselyn  Gent. 
I  —  j  The  Second  Addition.  |  —  |  [Quotation,  6  lines.]  |  London 
Printed  forG.  Widdowes  at  the  Green  Dragon  in  St.  |  Pauls  Church- 
yard, 1675. 

Beprinted  in  Oottsetioni  of  the  MauachuHttt  Historical  Society,  vol.  ill,  of  the 
third  scries,  1833,  pp.  811-396,  wheooe  the  above  title  is  taken,  and  where  occurs 
this  remark :— "  In  the  12mo.  Tolnme  from  which  this  is  printed,  the  title  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  leaf,  on  the  first  page  of  which  is  the  printer's  device,  viz.  a  dragon 
with  the  letters  G  TV  over  it ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  second  page  is  '  Licensed 
by  Roger  L'estraoge  Novemb.  the  88, 1673.'  The  title-leaf  (which  is  substituted 
for  one  cat  ont,  doubtless  to  give  the  book  the  appearance  of  a  second  edition)  is 
followed  by  two  leaves,  one  bearing  the  Dedication,  the  other  a  list  of  Errata 
. . . ."    See  the  orig.  ed.,  1674. 

Bird-matter  occurs  at  pp.  95-103  of  the  original  (pp.  874-860  of  this  reprint),  in 
the  shape  of  some  curious  remarks  of  no  earthly  account  (though  I  observe  that 
some  of  Josselyn's  commentators  attempt  to  Interpret  him),  opening  thus:— "Of 
birds  there  are  not  many  more  than  180  kinds  as  our  Naturalists  have  oonjeo- 
tared,  but  I  think  they  are  deceived ;  they  are  divided  into  land-birds  and  water- 
birds,  the  land  birds  again  into  birds  of  prey,  birds  for  meat,  singing-birds  and 
others."  A  good  many  kinds  of  birds  are  gossiped  about;  e.  g.,  the  Pilhannaw, 
"  the  biggest  bird  that  is,  except  the  Ostrioh  ". 

1675.  Jossblyn,  J.    New  England's  Rarities  Discovered  in  Birds,  Fishes, 

Serpents,  and  Plants  of  that  Country.    Together  with  the  Physical 
and  Chyrurglcal  Remedies,  wherewith  the  Natives  constantly  use 
[etc.].    By  John  Josselyn,  Gent.   2d  Addition.    London.    1675. 
Not  seen.    See  the  orig.  ed.,  1678. 

1676.  Glover,  T.      An  Account  of  Virginia,  its  Scituation,  Temperature, 

Productions,  Inhabitants,  and  their  manner  of  planting  and  ordering 
Tobacco,  <fec.    <  PhUoa.  Trans.,  xi,  1676,  pp.  623-636. 

Page  631  notices  "  Turkies,  Turkic  Bussards,  Turtle-Doves,  Partridges,  Hawks 
of  several  sorts  ",  and  more  particularly  the  Mocking-bird,  Bed-bird,  and  Hum* 
ming-bird,  of  which  latter  it  is  stated  that  it  is  "  not  much  bigger  than  a  Hornet 
and  yet  hath  all  the  parts  of  a  bird  entire  ". 
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1603.  Clayton,  J.  Mr.  John  Clayton,  Rector  of  Croftoa  at  Wakefield,  his 
Letter  to  the  Royal  Society,  giving  a  farther  Account  of  the  Soil, 
and  other  Observable©  of  Virginia.  <  Philoa.  Itonw.,  xvii,  1693, 
pp.  978-999. 

Pages  988-899,  "  Of  the  Birds",  oonslst  of  a  running  commentary  on  quite  i 
large  number  of  species,  considering  the  early  date. 

1703.  La  Hontan,  — ,  Baron  de.    Voyages  dans  l'Amerique  ....    2  vols. 
12mo.    La  Hay e.  1703. 
The  original,  which  I  have  not  seen ;  see  the  English  ed\,  1703. 

1703.  La  Hontan,  — ,  Baron  dr.  New  |  Voyages  |  to  North-America.  |  Con- 
taining |  [etc.  etc.].  |  —  |  Illustrated  with  Twenty  Three  Mapps  and 
Cutts.  |  —  |  Written  in  French  |  By  the  Baron  Lahontan,  Lord 
Li ev tenant  |  of  the  French  Colony  at  Placentia  in  New- 1  foundlsnd, 
now  in  England.  |  —  |  Done  into  English.  |  —  |  In  Two  Volumes, 
|  A  great  part  of  which  never  Printed  in  the  Original 
j  —  |  London :  Printed  for  H.  Bonwicke  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard; |  T.  Goodwin,  M.  Wot  ton,  B.  Tooke,  in  Fleetstreet;  and  8. 
Manship  |  in  Corn  hill,  1703.  2  vols.  em.  Bvo.  Vol.  I,  12  prol.  1L 
(Title,  Dedication,  Preface,  Contents),  pp.  1-280, 12  maps  and  cots. 
At  pp.  837-243  of  vol.  I  occurs  an  annotated  "  List  of  the  Fowl  or  Birds  tsst 
frequent  the  8onth  Countries  of  Canada" ;  a  second  List  of  the  "Birds  of  the 
North  Countries  of  Canada";  followed  by  "A  Description  of  such  Bfrdtsi 
are  not  accounted  for  in  my  Letters  ". 

1709.  Lawson,  J.  A  New  |  Voyage  |  to  |  Carolina;  |  Containing  the  |  Exact 
Description  and  Natural  History  |  of  that  |  Country:  |  Together  with 
the  Present  State  thereof  |  and  |  A  Journal  |  Of  a  |  Thousand  Miles 
Travel*  thro*  several  |  Nations  of  Indians.  |  Giving  a  particular  Ac- 
count of  their  Customs,  |  Manners  &c.  |  By  John  Lawson,  Gent, 
Surveyor  |  -General  of  North  Carolina.  |  London,  |  printed  in  the 
year  1709.    [No  publisher.]    1  voL  sm.  4to. 

This  is  the  orig.  ed.(  issued  in  numbers  as  a  part  of  Sletmu't  OofUetm  tf 
Voyagu,  1709.  The  copy  examined  in  the  Congressional  Library  laeks  the  title- 
leaf  and  the  map;  otherwise  the  collation  is:  Dedication,  1  leaf;  Prates, 
1  leaf;  Introduction  and  Journal,  pp.  1-60 1  A  Description  of  North  Csnuas, 
pp.  61-958 ;  Advertisement,  1  leaf;  Animal  plate  at  p.  181.  The  else  Is  sm.  4to  by 
printer's  sigs.,  or  sq.  8vo.  The  bird-matter  is  at  pp.  135-151.  The  work  via  re- 
printed, with  new  title,  beginning  "  The  History  of  Carolina",  etc.,  but  in  other 
respects  identical,  1714 ;  another  ed.,  precisely  similar  to  the  last,  1718 ;  a  4th  si, 
Dublin,  1737,  attributed  to  Brickell,  q.  v.  The  5th  and  last  ed.  was  issued  st  Ra- 
leigh in  1860,  q.  v.  There  is  also  a  German  version,  ,,Besjchreibung  der  PiovJm 
Carolina4'  u.  a.  w.,  6vo,  Hamburg,  1712.  V  Neither  of  the  first  three  edition  of 
Lawson's  work  is  often  found  complete,  with  the  map,  and  animal  plats."  For 
the  ornithology  of  this  work,  see  what  is  said  under  heads  of  Brickell,  1737,  atd 
of  the  edition  of  I860. 

1714.  Lawson,  J.  The  |  History  |  of  |  Carolina;  |  containing  the  |  Exact 
Description  and  Natural  History  |  of  that  Country :  |  Together  with 
the  Present  State  thereof.  |  And  |  A  Journal  |  of  a  Thousand  Miles, 
Traveled  thro9  several  |  Nations  of  Indians.  |  Giving  a  particular  Ac- 
count of  their  Customs,  |  Manners,  &c.  |  —  |  By  John  Lawson,  Gent 
Surveyor  General  |  of  North-Carolina.  |  —  |  London :  |  Printed  foi 
W.  Taylor  at  the  Ship,  and  T.  Baker  at  the  Black- 1  Boy,  in  Pater- 
Noster-Row,  1714. 

Identical  in  every  respect,  excepting  the  title,  with  the  orig.  ed.,  170B,  f  «• 
On  actual  comparison,  this  seems  to  be  only  other  copies  of  the  original,  foraishsd 
with  a  new  title-leaf. 
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j,  J.  The  |  History  |  of  |  Carolina ;  |  containing  the  |  Exact 
ription  and  Natural  History  of  that  Country ;  |  Together  with 
resent  State  thereof.  |  And  A  Journal  |  Of  a  Thousand  Miles, 
>Vd  thro*  several  |  Nations  of  Indians.  |  Giving  a  particular  Ao- 
of  their  Customs,  Manners,  &c.  |  By  John  Lawson,  Gent.  8ur- 
•General  |  of  North-Carolina.  |  London,  |  printed  for  T.  Warner, 
e  Black-Boy  in  Pater-Noster  |  Row,  1718.    Price  Bonnd  Five 

3£8. 

wen— title  from  Field,  who  states  that  the  collation  is  the  same  as  that  of 
of  1714  or  1709.  Is  it  anything  more  than  other  oopiea  f 

*R,[C]    An  Acconnt  of  Mr.  Mark  Catesby's  Essay  towards 
itaral  His  ory  of  Carolina  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  with 
Extracts  oat  of  the  first  three  Sets.    <  Philoe.  Trans.,  xxxvi, 
>p.  425-434. 
ommentary  inclndes  Catesby's  birds,  Noe.  1-00. 

k,  [C]    A  Continuation  of  an  Acconnt  of  Mr.  Mark  Catesby's 
towards  a  Natural  History  of  Carolina  and  the  Bahama 
i,  with  some  Extracts  ont  of  the  fourth  Sot.    <  PhUos,  Trans., 
,1731,  pp.  174-178. 
Momentary  proceeds  with  No*.  61-80. 

by,  M.  The  Natural  History  of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  the 
a  Islands :  containing  ....  2  vols,  folio.  London.  Vol.  I, 
Vol.  II,  1743.  200  plates,  and  map.  Appendix,  1748. 
i  the  sdiHo  princeps,  wbiob  I  have  not  seen.  There  is  a  3d  ed.  by  6. 
i,  1754 ;  a  3d  ed.  by  tbe  same,  folio,  9  vols.,  London,  1771,  with  the  appendix 
aaan  index,  which  see,  infra.  See,  also,  PhUos.  Trans-,  xxxvi,  1730,  pp.  435-. 
vii,  1731,  pp.  174-178 ;  xxxvii,  1732,  pp.  447-450 ;  xxxvili,  1734,  pp.  315-318 ; 
03,  pp.  11-2-117;  xxxix.  1736,  pp.  251-258;  xl,  1738,  pp.  343-350;  xlv, 
157-173.  Seligmanri*  Satumlung,  0  vols.  4to,  Niirnberg,  1749-1776,  re* 
Cateshy,  together  with  Edwards. 

i,  C.    A  Continuation  of  an  Account  of  an  Essay  towards  a 
History  of  Carolina  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  by  Mark 
,  F.  E.  8.  with  some  Extracts  out  of  the  fifth  Set.    <  Philos. 
:xxvii,  1732,  pp.  447-450. 

ntary  continues  witb  Kos.  81-100,  concluding  the  birds  of  vol.  I,  tbe 
papers  relating  to  vol.  II,  which  has  birds  only  in  the  Appendix. 

J.  The  Natural  |  History  |  of  |  North  Carolina.  |  With 
onnt  |  of  the  |  Trade,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  |  Chris- 
I  Indian  Inhabitants.     II-  |  lustrated  wiih  Copper-Plates, 

are  |  oariously  Engraved  the  Map  of  the  Country,  |  several 
Beasts,  Birds,  Fishes,  Snakes,  |  Insects,  Trees,  and  Plants, 
|  By  John  Brickell,  M.  D.  |  —  |  Nostra  nos  in  urbe  pere- 
r.  Cic.  |  Dublin.  |  Printed  by  James  Carson,  in  Coghill's- 
ame-  |  street,  opposite  to  the  Castle-Market.  For  the  Au- 
'37.  ]  vol.  8vo.  Title,  reverse  blank,  pp.  i-vii,  1-408,  wood- 
ling  map,  and  2  folding  plates  of  animals. 

Birds  ",  pp.  171-813.— A  cursory  but  detailed  account,  descriptive  and 
the  species  known  to  Lawson,  several  of  which  are  flgored  on  the  plates 
1.  This  was  at  the  time,  as  tbe  alleged  author  claimed, "  the  moat  exact 
xat  is  [was]  yet  known  of  the  Birds  that  are  [were]  to  be  met  with  in 
>lina ' ';  and  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  notable  fannal  lists  of  Ameri- 
T  the  last  century,  comparable  to  Bartram's  on  Florida  Birds,  Belknap's 

B    C 
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1737.  Brickell,  J. — Continued. 

on  those  of  New  Hampshire,  ©to.  The  names  need  eve  all  ▼ernseolar.  "The 
material  for  this  work  was  stolen  from  Lawson  with  scarcely  the  disgnlsB  of 
change  of  form." 

1741.  Egkde,  H.  Det  gamle  Gr^nlands  |  Nye  |  Perlostration,  |  Eller  |  Na- 
turel-Historie,  |  Og  |  Beskrivelae  over  det  gamle  Grtnlands  Situa- 
tion, |  Loft,  Temperament  og  Bcskaffenhed  ;  |  De  gamle  Nonke 
Coloniers  Begyndelse  og  Undergang  der  |  Samine-Steds,  de  itzige 
Indbyggeres  Oprindelae,  VaMen,  Leve-Maade  og  Handteringor, 
aamt  Hvad  ellers  Landet  |  Yder  og  giver  af  Big,  |  aaasom  Dyer,  Fiske 
og  Fugle  &o.  med  |  hoe  f^yet  nyt  Land-Caart  og  andre  Kaaber- 
Stykker  |  over  Landeto  Natnralier  og  Indbyggernis  |  Handterin- 
ger,  |  Forfattet  af  Hans  Egede,  |  Forhen  Miasionair  udi  Gren- 
land.  |  —  |  KjeMwnhavn,  1741.  |  Trykt  hoe  Johan  Chriatoph  Groth, 
hvende  paa  Ulfelds-platz.  1  vol.  am.  4to.  6  p.  11.,  pp.  1-131,  +  1 1., 
map,  and  11  pll. 

This  is  the  tdiHo  princept  of  Egede's  celebrated  work  on  Greenland,  though 
there  are  some  earlier  (1729  and  1730)  essays  leading  up  to  it,  and  the  titles  of 
whioh  begin  similarly.  There  are  very  numerous  editions,  in  various  language). 
An  Englished,  of  1745,  q. «.,  is  fully  cited  below.— ..Adakillig  slags  See  Fugle?", 
Cap.  ri,  pp.  51-55. 

1744.  Charlevoix,  F.  X.   de.    Histoire  |  et  |  Description  generale  do  U 

Nouvelle  France,  |  avec  |  le  journal  historique  |  d'on  Voyage  fait 
par  l'ordre  du  Roi  dans  |  l'Am^riqne  Septtentrionnale.  |  Parle  P.  De 
Charlevoix,  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesns.  |  Tome  premier  [-troisieme]. 
I  [Vignette.]  |  A  Paris,  |  Chez  Nyon  Fils,  Libraire,  Quai  des  Angus- 
tins,  a  rOccdflion.  |  —  |  M.  DCC.  XLIV.  |  Avee  approbation  et  privi- 
lege dn  roi.  3  vols.  4to.  Vol.  I,  4  p.  11.  (2  titles  and  dedication), 
pp.  i-xxvj,  1-664,  9  maps.  Vol.  11,2  p.U.,  pp.i-xvj,  1-582,1-56,  8 
maps  and  22  pll.  (botanical).  Vol.  Ill,  2  p.  11.,  pp.  i-xix,  J-xiv, 
1-543, 10  maps. 

Vol  HE,  Des  prineipales  espeoee  des  Olseenx,  qn'on  voit  en  Canada, pp. IS* 
suiv.  Aiglet,  pp.  155,807;  Canards,  p.  156;  Chathuant,  p.  155;  Corbeaux,p.ltti 
Qrnes,  156 ;  Oiseaux  Mooohea,  pp.  157, 156 1  Perdrix,  p.  155;  Perroqoeta,  p.  S84; 
PioTerta,  p.  156 ;  Boltelets,  p.  156. 

1745.  Eqedb,  H.  A  \  Description  |  of  |  Greenland.  |  8hewing  |  The  Natural 

History,  Situation,  Boundaries,  |  and  face  of  the  Country ;  the  Na- 
ture of  the  |  Soil ;  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  old  Nor-  |  wegiio 
Colonies ;  the  ancient  and  modern  |  Inhabitants ;  their  Genios  sod 
Way  of  Life,  |  and  Produce  of  the  Soil;  their  Plants,  Beasts, | 
Fishes,  &c.  |  with  |  A  new  Map  of  Greenland.  |  And  |  Several  Cop- 
per Plates  representing  different  Animals,  |  Birds  and  Fishes,  the 
Greenlanders  Way  of  Hunting  |  and  Fishing;  their  Habitations, 
Dress,  Sports  |  and  Diversions,  &c,  |  —  |  By  Mr.  Hans  Egede, , 
Missionary  in  that  Country  for  twenty  five  Years.  |  —  |  Translated 
from  the  Danish.  |  —  |  London:  I  Printed  for  C.  Hitch  in  Pater- 
noster Row ;  S.  Ansten  in  |  Newgate-Street ;  and  J.  Jackson  near 
St.  James's  Gate.  |  MDCCXLV.  I  vol.  em.  8vo.  pp.  xvi,  +  2 11.,  220, 
with  12  oopperpll. 

Chap.  V,  pp.  59-65, '*  Of  the  Land  Animals,  and  Land  Fowls  or  Birds  olQneo- 
land  i  and  how  they  hunt  and  kill  them."  Chap.  VI,  pp.  65-09,  "  Of  the  Ones- 
land  Sea  Animals,  and  Sea  Fowl  and  Fishes"  j  especially  '*  Of  Greenland  Set 
Birds*',  pp.  «-»— See  the  orig.  ed.,  1741. 
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rson,  J.  Herro  Jofaann  Anderson,  |  I.  V.  D.  |  and  weyland 
an  Borgermewters  der  freyen  Kayserlichen  |  Reiohstadt  Ham- 
g,  |  Nachrichten  |  von  Island,  |  GronlandundderStrasse  Davis,  | 
i  wahren  Nntzen  der  Wissenschaften  |  and  der  Handlang.  J  Mit 
►fern,  and  einer  naeh  den  neuesten  and  in  diesem  Werke  ange-  | 
men  Entdeokangen,  genau  eingeriohteten  Landoharte.  |  Nebst 
m  Vorberiohte  |  yon  den  Lebensumstauden  des  Herrn  Verfas- 

|  [Vignette.]  |  Hamburg,  |  verlegts  Georg  Christian  Grand, 
]dr.  1746.  1  vol.  sm.  8vo,  8  leaves  to  a  Big.  Vignette  facing 
,  title,  reverse  blank,  14  unpaged  11.  ("  Vorrede "  and  "  Vor- 
ht"),  pp.  1-328, 3  unpaged  11.  ("  Register  ") ;  map,  and  4  pll.,  at 
3  (birds),  204,224,254. 

author's  name  .may  have  been  Anderson,  but  is  printed  Anderson  in 
different  editions  I  have  examined.  There  are  numerous  editions;  besides 
ree  I  here  give  (see  1730  and  1756),  there  are  these:  German,  Frankfort  n. 
g,  1747;  Danish,  Copenhagen,  1748;  English,  London,  1758,  folio ;  and  two 
w  French  versions  of  later  dates  than  1730.— See  Cuv.,  R.  A.,  iii,  331 ;  BQhil, 
1, 769 ;  Aa  <fe  8TB1CKL.,  BibL,  i,  187. 

i  rich  ten  von  Island,  Vogel,  pp.  39-49,  Taf.  (Taaben,  Snoriper  [Lagoptu],  Ad- 
b'ohte,  Falken,  Enlen,  Baton,  See-Meve,  Ganse,  Bnten,  Lnmme,  Geyervo- 
lea  impennii]  n.  s.  w.).  Nachrichten  von  Gronland  and  der  Straat  Davis, 
pp.  173-184  (Landvogel,  Waaeervdgel ;  Beschrelbnng  einer  Mallemnoke 
I. 

:.  A  |  Voyage  |  to  |  Hudson's-Bay,  |  by  tbe  |  Dobbs  Galley 
alifornia,  j  In  tbe  Years  1746  and  1747,  |  For  Discovering  a 
West  Passage;  |  with  |  An  Aocurate  Survey  of  the  Coast,  and 
1 1  Natural  History  of  tbe  Country.  |  Together  with  |  A  fair 
)f  the  Facts  and  Arguments  from  |  which  future  finding  of 
,  Passage  is  |  rendered  probable.  |  By  Henry  Ellis,  Gent.  | 
for  tbe  Proprietors  of  said  Expedition.  |  To  which  is  pre- 
An  Historical  Account  of  the  Attempts  hitherto  made  |  for 
ling  a  Passage  tbat  Way  to  the  East-Indies.  |  Illustrated 
oper  Cuts,  and  a  new  aud  correct  Chart  |  of  Hudson's-Bay, 
e  Countries  adjacent.  |  —  |  London :  |  Printed  for  H.  Whit- 
it  the  Royal  Exchange.  |  M.  DCC.  XLVIII.  1  vol.  sm.  8vo. 
iii,  336,  map,  and  cuts. 

is  also  a  German  translation,  Reise  naeh  Hndsons  Meerbusen,  8vo, 
i,  1750.  — At  pp.  36-41  are  described  a  few  species  of  birds—the  Pelican, 
k,  Horned  Owl,  and  White-tailed  Eagle  being  figured  on  two  copper* 

,  C.  A  Continuation  of  an  Account  of  an  Essay  towards  a 
History  of  Carolina,  and  the  Bahama  Islands ;  by  Mark 
F.  K.  S.  with  some  Extracts  out  of  the  Appendix.  <  Philos. 

lv,  1748,  pp.  157-173. 

iclndes  Mortimer's  Commentary  on  Catesby ;  it  treats  of  the  few  birds 

le  Appendix,  voL  II. 

Charles.]  An  |  account  |  of  a  |  Voyage  |  For  the  Dis- 
f  a  |  North-West  Passage  |  by  |  Hudson's  Streights,  |  to 
stern   and  Southern  Ocean  |  of  |  America.  |  Performed  in 

1746  and  1747,  in  the  Ship  |  California,  Capt.  Francis 
>m  man  der.  |  By  the  Clerk  of  the  California.  |  Adorned  with 

Maps.  |  Vol.  I  [II].  |  London,  Printed ;  |  And  Sold  by  Mr 
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1748.  [8watnb,  Charles.]— Continued. 

Jolliffe,  in  St.  JamesVstreet ;   Mr.  Corbett,  |  in  Fleet-street ;  and 
Mr.  Clarke,  under  the  Royal  Exchange.  |   M.  DCC.  XLVIII.   2  vols. 
sm.  8vo.    Vol.  1, 1  p.  1.,  pp.  vii,  237.    Vol.  II,  1  p.  1.9  pp.  326,  +  9 11. 
Maps  and  cuts  in  both  vols. 
8omewhat  ornithological  passim. 

1750.  Anderson,  J.  Histoire  |  Natnrelle  |  deL'Islande,  |  da  Greenland,  |  da 
Detroit  de  Davis,  |  Et  d'aatres  Pays  sitaes  sons  le  Nord,  |  Trt- 
dnite  de  l'AUemand  |  De  M.  Anderson,  de  l'Academie  |  Iropenale, 
Bonrg-mestre  en  Chef  |  de  la  Ville  de  Hambonrg.  |  Par  M  *  *,  de 
l'Academie  Imperial©,  &  |  de  la  Society  Royale  de  Loodres.  |  Tome 
Premier  [Second].  |  [Device.]  |  A  Paris,  |  Chez  Sebastien  Jony, 
Imprimeor- 1  Libraire,  Qnai  des  Aogastins,  pres  |  le  Pont  8.  Michel, 
aux  Cigognes.  |  —  |  M.  DCC.  L.  |  Aveo  Approbation  &,  Privilege  do 
Roi.  2  vols.  18mo.  Vol.  I,  vignette  facing  title,  pp.  i-xlf  map,  pp. 
1-314,  folding  pll.  i,  ii,  opp.  p.  84  (birds)  and  p.  188.  Vol.  II,  1  p.  1. 
(title),  pp.  i-iv,  1-391,  unnumbered  pll.  opp.  pp.  54  (birds),  7b,  108, 
168,220. 

See  tho  orig.  edM  1746 ;  there  are  said  to  be  later  French  eda*of  1754  and  TOt 
In  the  preeent  French  ed.t  the  bird-matter  of  voL  I,  relating  to  Ioeland,  le  at  pp. 
77-07,  with  the  same  plate  of  the  Hawk  and  Owl  as  in  the  original  j  In  toL  II. 
the  bird-matter  of  Greenland  ie  at  pp.  49-68,  with  a  large  folding  plate  of  bird* 
which  U  not  in  the  copy  of  the  original  edition  examined. 

1753-61.  Kalm,P.  En  |  Resa  |  Til  |  Norra  America,  |  P&  |  Kongl.  |  8wenaki 
Wetenskaps  |  Academiens  befallning,  |  Ooh  |  Pnblici  Kostoad,  | 
Forrattad  |  Af  Pehr  Kalm,  |  Oeconomise  Professor  i  Abo,  samtLedar 
mot  af  |  EongL  Swenska  Wetenskaps- Academien.  |  Tom.  I  [-III]. 
|  —  |  Med  Kongl.  Maj:ts  AHern&digste  Privilegio.  |  —  |  Stockholm, 
J  Tryckt  pa  Lars  Salvii  Kostnod  1753  [1756, 1761].  3  vola.  16moiire, 
8vobysigs.  Vol.  1, 1753, 2  p.  11. ,  pp.  1-484,  + 10 11.,  cute  in  text.  Vol. 
II,  1756,  title,  pp.  1-526,  + 11 11.,  cuts.  Vol.  Ill,  1761,  title,  pp.  1-5W, 
-f  7  11.,  cuts,  and  folded  pi.  opp.  p.  200. 

Thie  la  the  tditio  prineepi.  There  are  various  other  eda.,  q.  v.,  ittfns;  German. 
1754-S4{  English,  1770-71, 1778,  and  1819;  Belgio,  8  v.4to,  Utrecht,  lm  "Be 
published  the  aoooant  of  hie  Journey  by  intervals,  for  want  of  encouragement, 
and  fearing  the  expencee  of  publishing  at  onoe,  in  a  oountry  where  lew  booksell- 
ers are  fonnd." 

1754.  Catksbt,  M.  The  Natural  History  of  Carolina,  [etc.]  2  vols,  folia 
London,  1754. 

Not  seen.    This  is  the  8d  ed.,  by  Edwards.    Bee  the  orig.  ed.,  1731-48,  and  the  3d 
ed.,  1771. 

1754-64.  Kalm,  P.  Des  Herren  |  Peter  Kalms  |  Professors  der  Haas- 
haltangskanst  in  Aobo,  nnd  Mitglie-  |  des  der  Koniglichen  schwe- 
disoben  Akademie  der  |  Wissenshaften  |  Besobreibang  |  der  Beiso  | 
die  er  |  nach  dem  |  nordlioben  Amerika  |  anf  den  Befebl  gedschter 
Akademie  |  and  offentliohe  Kosten  |  anteroom  men  hat,  |  der  ente 
[-dritte]  Theil.  |  Eine  Uebersetzang.  |  —  |  Unter  dem  Kooiglieheo 
Pohlnisohen  and  Chur- 1  ftlrstl.  Sachsisohen  allergnadigsten  Priri- 
legio.  |  —  |  Gottingen  |  im  Verlage  der  Wittwe  Abrams  Vanden- 
hoek,  1754  [1757,  1764].  3  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  1, 1754,  10  prelLU.,  pp. 
1-568,  Taf.  i-v.  Vol.  II,  1757, 1  p.  1,  PP- 1-592,  Taf.  i,  ii.  VoL  HI, 
1764,  3  p.  11.,  pp.  1-648,  Tat  i. 
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.m  P.— Continued. 

i  vols,  of  this  German  translation  severally  appeared  shortly  after  the 
salve  pablications  of  the  original  Swedish,  3  vols.,  1753-1701.  There  is  a  Bel- 
reraion,  9  vols.  4to,  1773,  and  at  least  three  English  ones,  by  Jfarster,  with  his 
and  additional  plates  (mammals  and  birds),  3  vols.,  London,  1770-1771,  and  2 
London,  1772;  also,4to,  1813,  in  Pinkerton'i  Yoyag**,  toL  xiii.  See  these, 
resent  German  version  is  said  to  be  faithful  and  exact. 

on,  J.  Beaohry  ving  |  van  |  Ysland,  |  Greenland  |  en  de  Straat 
9.  |  Bevattendo  zo  wel  ene  bestipte  bepaling  van  de  ligging 
;rote  van  die  Eilanden,  als  een  volledige  ontvonwing  van  hnn- 
nwendige  gesteltenis,  vnurbrakende  Bergen,  heete  en  war-  |  me 
ten  enz.  een  omstandig  Bericht  van  de  Yrnchten  |  en  Krniden 
lands ;  van  de  wilde  en  tauime  Landdie-  |  ren,  Vogelen  en 
len,  de  Visvangst  der  Yslanders  |  en  bunne  ondersoheide 
tdeling,  toebereiding  en  |  drogen  der  Visschen,  voorts  het 
der  Inwoon- 1  ders,  bnnnen  Aart,  Levenswyze  en  Bezighe- 
|  Woningen,  |  Kledingen,  Handteering,  Arbeid,  |  Veehoe- 
|  Koophandel,  Maten  en  Ge-  |  wiohten,  Hawelyks  Pleohtighe- 
pvoe- 1.  ding  bnnner  Kinderen,  Godsdienst,  Ker-  |  ken  en  Ker- 
stuar,  Bargerlyke  Rege- 1  ring,  Wetten,  Strafoeffeningen  en 
wyders  tot  de  Kennis  van  een  Land  |  vereischt  word.  |  Door 
3er  |  Joban  Anderson,  |  Doctor  der  Beide  Bechten,  en  in  Leven 
Bnrgermeester  |  der  vryeKeizerlykaRyksstad  Hamburg.  |  Ver- 
let  Platen  en  een  nienwe  naaawkenrige  Landkaart  der  |  ont- 
ige,  waar  van  in  dit  Werk  gesproken  word.  |  Uit  bet 
nits  vertaalt.  |  Door  |  J.  D.  J.  |  Waar  by  gevoegt  zyn  de 
ftringen  |  Door  den  Heer  Niels  Horrebow,  |  Opgemaakt  in 
eejarig  verblyf  op  Tsland.  |  [Designs.]  |  Te  Amsterdam,  |  By 
kn  Dalen,  Boekverkoper  op  de  Colveniersbnrgwal  |  by  de 
raat.  1756.  1  vol.  sm.  4to.  Full-page  vignette,  title,  both 
blank,  7  more  unpaged  11.  ("  Voorbericht "),  map,  pp.  1-286, 
("Bladwyzer");  with  5  pll.  at  pp.  34  (birds),  149  (birds), 
»,  216.  lb  which  is  appended :  Verbeteringen  |  Wegens  de  I  Be- 
ng  |  Van  het  Groot  Eyland  |  Ysland,  |  Bescbreven  |  Door 
ser  |  Joban  Anderson.  |  Opgemaakt  in  een  tweejarig  ver- 
p  dat  Eyland,  |  Door  den  Heer  |  Niels  Horrebow.    5  unpaged 

1-158. 

e  orig.  ed.,  1746,  and  the  French  version,  1790.  In  this  Dutch  version, 
matter  relating  to  Iceland  is  at  pp.  33-41,  with  the  original  plate  of  the 
d  Owl ;  that  relating  to  Greenland  is  at  pp.  146-155,  with  a  plate  of  the 
nk  ",  which  I  do  not,  find  in  my  oopy  of  the  original. 

,  Lb  P.  Histoire  |  de  la  |  Louisiane,  |  Contenant  la  Deoon- 
>  ce  vaete  Pays ;  |  sa  Description  geographiqne ;  nn  Voyage 
38  Torres ;  l'Histoire  Natnrelle ;  lee  |  Mceurs,  Coatumes  & 
i  dee  Natu-  |  rels,  avec  lenrs  Origines ;  deux  Voyages  |  dans 

du  nouvean  Mexique,  dont  |  nn  jusqu'a  la  Mer  dn  Snd ; 
)  deux  |  Cartes  &  de  40  Planohes  en  Taille  donee.  |  Par  M. 

da  Pratz.  |  Tome  premier  [-troisieme].  |  A  Paris,  |  Chez  | 
-  |  M.  DCC.  LVIII.  3  vols.  12mo.  Vol.  I,  pp.  i-xvj,  1-358. 
I  p.  11.,  pp.  1-441.    Vol.  Ill,  2  p.  11.,  pp.  1-451  +  5.    With  42 

d  pll.  in  all. 

the  orig.  ed. ;  there  are  several  others ;  see  1763  and  1774. 

pp.  109-143,  contains  a  commentary  on  various  birds :  Chap.  IX,  pp.  103- 
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1758.  Du  Pratz,  Le  P.— Continued. 

133,  Dm  Oiseaax  Carnaolere  et  Aqoatiqnes.  Chap.  X,  pp.  194-138,  Dot  Oiseaax  <k» 
Bois;  Chaaae  aux  Pigeons  Ramiersj  Lear  quantity  prodigieoae;  Chaaae  aax 
Etourneanx.  Chap  XI  (lettered  IV),  p.  196,  sag.,  Suite  dea  Oiaeanx:  det  annei 
et  de  la  nounitare  da  Pic-bole ;  da  Colibrl  oa  Oiee&a-Mouche ;  dea  Insecte) 
volans.  Several  of  theae  species  are  radely  illustrated.  The  matter  is  very  wild, 
and  of  no  account. 

1761.  Charlevoix,  F.  X.  de.  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  North  America .... 
In  a  series  of  Letters  to  the  Duchess  of  Leadiguierrea.  Translated 
from  the  French  of  P.  de  Charlevoix.  In  two  volumes.  London, 
printed  for  K.  and  J.  Dodsley  in  Pall  Mall,  1761.  Vol.  I,  half-titlo, 
title,  and  table,  pp.  viii  +  map  +  pp.  382.  Vol.  II,  half-title,  title, 
and  table,  pp.  viii  +  380  +  (xxvi). 

Not  seen— t.t'e  abridged  from  Field,  who  says:—"  This  ia  a  translation  of  the 
third  volume  of  the  Hittoire  da  la  NouveUe  Trainee.  Another  edition,  and  an 
entirely  independent  translation  of  Charlevoix's  work,  was  printed  in  London, 
1763,  entitled  Letters  to  the  Duchese  of  Leediguicret.  It  ia  printed  in  a  much  infe- 
rior manner,  and  somewhat  leu  complete,"  Whence  it  appears  that  the  present 
work  ahoold  contain  the  bird-matter  mentioned  at  1744,  q.  v. 

1763.  Da  Pratz,  Le  P.  The  |  History  |  of  |  Louisiana,  |  or  of  |  The  Western 
Parts  |  of  |  Virginia  and  Carolina :  |  containing  |  A  Description  of  the 
Countries  that  lye  |  on  both  sides  of  the  River  Missisipi :  |  with  |  An 
Account  of  the  settlements,  Inhabitants,  |  Soil,  Climate,  and  Pro- 
ducts. |  —  |  Translated  from  the  French,  |  (lately  published,)  j  By 
M.  Le  Page  Du  Pratz ;  |  with  |  Some  Notes  and  Observations  |  re- 
lating to  our  Colonies.  |  —  |  In  Two  Volumes.  |  —  |  Vol.  I  [II].  |  - 1 
London,  |  Printed  f .  r  T.  Becket  and  P.  A.  De  Hondt  |  in  the  Strand. 
MDCCLXII1.  2  vols.  16mo.  Vol.  1, 2  p.  11.,  pp.  i-viii,  i-1,  map,  pp. 
1-368.  Vol.  II,  4  p.  11.,  map,  pp.  1-272. 
Vol.  H,  Chap.  VU,pp  75-96,"  01  Birds, and  Flying  Insects."  Seetbeorie>ed.,l?& 

1765.  Cranz,  D.  David  Cranz  |  Historic  |  von  |  Gronland  |  enthaltend  | 
Die  Beschreibung  des  Landea  und  |  der  Einwohuer  &c.  |  insueson- 
dere  |  die  |  Geschichte  |  der  dortigen  |  MUsion  |  der  |  Evangeliacbeo 
Briider  |  zu  |  Neu-Herrnhut  |  und  |  Lichteufels.  |  —  |  Mit  acht 
Kupfertafeln  und  einem  Begister.  |  —  |  Barby  bey  Heinrich  Detlef 
Ebers,  und  in  Leipzig  |  in  Commission  bey  Weidmanns  Erben  nnd 
Beich.  |  1765.  2  vols.  16mo  size,  8  leaves  to  a  Big.  Vol.  I,  17  p.lL, 
pp.  1-512.  Vol.  II,  half-title  1.,  pp.  513-1132,  +  13 11.  Maps  and 
pll.  in  both  vols. 

This  ia  the  ediUo  princeps.  For  the  bird-matter,  aee  later  eda.,  1767  and  1830. 
The  author's  name  ia  David  Crana  here ;  David  Crania  in  ail  the  other  editions 
I  have  handled. 

1767.  Crantz,  D.    His  tone  van  Greenland  ....    3  vols.  8vo.    HarL  1767. 
No;  seen.— See  the  English  ed.  of  this  date,  and  especially  of  1890. 

1767.  Crantz,  D.  The  History  of  Greenland,  containing  ....  By  David 
Crantz.  Translated  from  the  High-Dutch,  and  illustrated  with 
Mape  and  other  Copper-plates.  In  two  Volumes.  Loudon,  printed 
for  the  Brethren's  Society  for  the  Furtherance  cf  the  Gospel  among 
the  Heathen,  1767.  Vol.  I,  pp.  liz,  405,  2  maps,  5  pll.  Vol.  II,  1 
p.  L,  pp.  498,  2  pll. 

Not  seen— title  abiidged  from  Field,  who  says  that  this  first  English  ed. 
ia  a  literal  translation  of  the  German,  and  vastly  superior  to  the  late  English  ed. 
of  1890,  stated  to  be  not  only  abridged,  bat  interpolated.  Field  refers  to  an 
ed.  by  La  Trobe,  1760.    For  the  bird-matter,  see  the  ed.  of  1830. 
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,  — .  Nouveaux  Voyages  aux  bides  Occiden tales ;  Contenant 
Relation  des  difierens  Peoples  qui  habitent  les  environs  da 
id  Fleave  Saint-Louis,  appele  vnlgaiferaent  le  Mississipi ;  leur 
pon;  leur  goavernement,  lears  moears;  learsgnerres  &  leur 
merce.  Par  M.  Bossu,  Capitaine  dans  les  Troupes  de  la  Marine. 
iris,  176a  2  vols.  12mo.  Vol.  1,  pp.  xx,  244,  pL  Vol.  II,  pp. 
2pll. 

t  seen— title  and  collation  from  Field.    This  is  the  orig.  ed.   See  the  Eng- 
eraion,  1771. 

m,  P.  Travels  |  into  |  North  America;  |  containing  |  Its 
ral  History,  and  |  A  circumstantial  Account  of  its  Planta- 
|  and  Agriculture  in  general,  |  with  the  |  civil,  ecclesiastical, 
commercial  |  state  of  the  Country,  |  The  manners  of  the  in- 
ants,  and  several  curious  |  and  important  remarks  on  various 
cts.  |  By  Peter  Ealm,  |  Professor  of  Oeconomy  in  the  Univer- 
>f  Aobo  in  Swedish  |  Finland,  and  Member  of  the  Swedish 

Academy  of  Sciences.  |  Translated  into  English  |  By  John 
old  Forster,  F.  A.  S.  |  Enriched  with  a  Map,  several  Cuts  for 
[lustration  of  |  Natural  History,  and  some  additional  Notes. 
Vol.  I  [-III],  |  —  |  Warrington :  Printed  by  William  Eyres.  | 
?LXX.  [London:  Printed  for  the  Editor;  |  And  Sold  by  T. 
les,  in  Fleet-street.  MDCCLXXI.]  3vols.8vo.  Vol.  I,  War- 
u,  1770,  pp.  i-xvi,  1-400  +  1  p.,  1  pi.  at  p.  322.  Vol.  II,  London, 
>p.  1-352, 4  pll.  (3  pll.  of  birds,  not  in  the  orig.,  nor  in  the  Ger- 

Vol.  HI,  London,  1771,  pp.  i-viii,  4 11.,  1-310, 6 11.,  no  pll. 
is  the  first  English  ed.    There  is  another,  3  v.  8°,  London,  OT2,  q.  v. 

•.  Travels  |  through  that  part  of  |  North  America  |  for- 
called  |  Louisiana.  |  By  Mr.  Bossu,  Captain  in  the  |  French 
s.  |  Translated  from  the  French,  |  By  John  Beinhold  Forster, 
1.  |  Illustrated  with  Notes  relative  chiefly  to  |  Natural  His- 
To  which  is  added  by  the  translator  | .  .  .  |  —  |  Vol.  I  [II]. 
Quotation.]  |  —  |  London :  |  Printed  for  T.  Da  vies  in  Rnssel- 
Covent-Garden.  |  M  DCC  LXXI.  2  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I,  pp. 
-407.     Vol.  II,  1  p.  1.,  pp.  1-432. 

?p.  94-97,  Is  a  formal  Hat  of  a  few  birds,  by  the  editor,  as  footnote  to  a 
agraph  of  the  author's.  At  pp.  368-375,  the  anthor  describes  a  few 
a  the  Karancro  (i. «.,  Carrion  Crow),  Flamingo,  Stares,  Paxrota,  The  Pope 
iza  ciris).  Cardinal-bird,  Hummingbird,  Pelican,  Spoonbill,  etc  The 
not  of  the  slightest  consequence. 

M.  The  |  Natural  History  |  of  |  Carolina,  Florida,  |  and  | 
jama  Islands :  |  containing  the  figures  of  |  Birds,  Beasts, 
Serpents,  Insects,  and  Plants:  |  Particularly,  those  not 
described,  or  incorrectly  figured  by  former  Author*,  |  with 
scrip  tions  in  English  and  French.  |  To  which  is  prefixed,  | 
id  Correct  Map  of  the  Countries ;  with  Observations  on 
taral  State,  |  Inhabitants,  and  Productions.  |  By  the  late 
teaby ,  F.  K.  8.  |  Revised  by  Mr.  Edwards,  of  the  Royal  Col- 
^hysicians,  London.  |  To  the  whole  is  now  added  a  Lin- 
les  of  the  Animals  and  Plants.  |  Volume  the  First  [Sec- 
French  version  of  the  title  follows.]  |  London.  |  Printed 
min  White,  at  Horace's  Head  in  Fleetstreet.  |  MDCCLXXL 
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177L  Catesby,  M.— Continued. 

Folio.  VoL  I,  containing  the  Birds  and  Plant*,  9  p.  11.,  pp.  1-vii,  MOO,  + I  pp. 
of  Linnean  Index,  with  plL  1-100  intercalated  with  text  opposite  etch  psgt- 
the  numeration  of  the  pll.  being  seme  as  the  pagination  VoL  II  contain*  the 
Mammals,  etc. ;  bnt  the  Appendix,  pp.  101-190,  +  3  pp.,  contains  a  few  additional 
birds,  raising  the  total  number  treated  to  113.  Text  in  English  and  French, 
in  parallel  columns ;  birds  presented  under  names  in  both  these  languages, 
bnt  primarily  under  Latin  polynomial  names.  This  is  a  later  "revised"  end 
bettered  edition  (original  edition,  1731-48),  with  Llnnswan  oanoordanoe  at  end  of 
each  volume.  The  plates,  though  violent  both  in  drawing  and  coloring,  like 
the  PI  JEfUum.,  are  recognizable  almost  without  exoeption ;  most  of  the  spedsi 
treated  were  described  and  figured  for  the  first  time  in  the  original  edition, 
which  furnished  the  source  of  many  Linnasan  species.  The  work  is  eUanc 
oonspiouous  in  merit  inter  eongensru  md  Umpori*,  and  indispensable  for  occa- 
sional ooneultaUon. 

1771.  Forster,  J.  R.    A  |  Catalogue  |  of  the  |  Animals  |  of  |  North  America. 

|  Containing,  |  An  Enumeration  of  the  known  Quadrupeds,  Birds, 
|  Reptiles,  Fish,  Insects,  Crnstaoeous  and  |  Testaceous  Animals; 
many  of  which  are  New,  and  |  never  described  before.  |  To  which 
are  added,  |  Short  Directions  |  for  Collecting,  Preserving,  and 
Transporting,  |  all  Kinds  of  |  Natural  History  Curiosities.  |  By  John 
Reinhold  Forster,  F.  A.  8.  |  —  |  [Quotation.]  |  —  |  Loudon:  |  Sold  by 
B.  White,  at  Horace's  Head,  in  Fleet-Street  |  —  |  M.  DCC.  LXXL 
8vo.    pp.  43,  pi.  i  (frontispiece).    >  Birds,    pp.  8-17, 36, 37. 

A  scarce  tract.  It  contains,  of  birds,  a  nominal  list  of  301  spp.,  some 
named  binomiaUy,  others  not,  with  references  to  Pennant,  Catesby,  Edwards,  vie. 
The  list,  in  connection  with  those  of  other  cissies  of  animals,  is  surprisingly 
extensive,  besides  being  the  first  of  its  kind.  Many  of  the  birds  are  marked 
"n.s."i  these  names  are  given  by  permission  from  Pennant's  MSS.,  and  this 
is  actually  the  original  appearance  in  print  of  various  species  subsequently 
described  by  Pennant;  bnt  as  neither  soientino  names  are  Imposed  upon  them, 
nor  descriptions  appended,  the  brochure  remains  simply  a  literary  curiosity, 
which  need  not  be  referred  to  except  as  such.  The  plate  ia  a  fair  likeness  of 
Faloo  tporveriui. 

1772.  Forster,  J.  R.  An  Account  of  the  Birds  sent  from  Hudson's  Bay;  with 
Observations  relative  to  their  Natural  History ;  and  Latin  Descrip- 
tions of  some  of  the  most  unoommon.  <  Pkilos.  Tran*.  Land.,  lxii, 
1772,  art.  xxix,  pp.  382-433. 

Fifty-eight  species  noticed,  with  descriptive  and  biographical  matter.  The 
second  part  of  the  article,  containing  the  above-mentioned  Latin  description*,  it 
separately  entitled  "  Desoriptlones  Avium  Barioram  e  Sinn  Hudsonis",  and  if 
at  pp.  483-433.  The  following  seven  are  new  species :— Felon  6i  adicsns,  p.  SO ; 
Strix  Nebulosa,  pp.  3**,  424 ;  Emberiaa  Leuoophrys,  pp.  403, 4« ;  FringWa  Had- 
sonias,  pp.  406, 438 ;  Mnecicapa  Striata,  pp.  408,  428;  Paras  Hodaonicus,  pp.  408, 
430  j  Soolopax  Borealis,  pp.  4 11, 431.  Several  other  actually  new  species  are  Indi- 
cated varietally  without  names,  or  under  names  of  other  known  species  to  which 
they  are  wrongly  referred.  "  Tardus  no.  98  ",  p.  400,  is  an  early,  if  not  the  first,  no- 
tice of  SooUcopkagus/erruffineus,  as  "Hirundo,  35"  Is  of  PWroe*eitdo« M/tost 

1772.  Kalm,  P.    Travels  |  into  |  North  America;  |  containing  |  its  Nat- 

ural History,  and  |  A  circumstantial  Aocount  of  its  Plantation!  | 
and  Agriculture  in  general,  |  with  the  |  civil,  ecclesiastical  and  com- 
mercial |  state  of  the  country,  |  The  manners  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  several  curious  and  |  important  remarks  on  various  subjects.  I 
By  Peter  Kalm,  |  Professor  of  Oeoonomy  in  the  University  of  Aobo 
in  Swedish  Finland,  |  and  Member  of  the  Swedish  Royal  Academy 
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P.— Continued. 

;iencea.  |  Translated  into  English  |  By  John  Beinhold  Forster, 
S.  |  Enriched  with  a  Map,  several  Cute  for  the  Illustration  of 
ral  |  History,  and  some  additional  Notes.  |  —  |  The  second  edi- 
|  —  |  In  two  volnmes,  |  Vol.  I  [II].  |  —  |  London,  |  Printed  for 
>wndea,  N°  77,  in  Fleet-street.  1772.  2  vols.  sod.  8vo.  Vol.  I, 
-xii,  1-414,  6  pll.     Vol.  II,  map,  pp.  My,  1-423,  with  4  11.  of 

i  edition  Mowed  immediately  after  the  first  English  Torsion  of  S  vole.  8vo, 
?7l.  "  No  oiroamstance  interesting  to  natural  history  or  to  any  other  part 
rature  hai  been  omitted."  The  illustrations,  as  well  as  Forster's  notes, 
ditional  to  the  original  Swedish.  Kalm  was  a  good  observer,  and  told 
ie  saw  in  a  straightforward  simple  way.  The  book  is  roll  of  zoological 
pauim,  in  which  ornithology  is  fairly  represented,  not  under  any  special 
and  these  accounts  are  among  the  bases  of  several  LinnsMHL  species, 
i  largely  anticipated  by  Catesby  and  Edwards.  Among  the  species  noticed 
»  Bluebird,  Catbird,  Crow,  Gull,  Hummingbird,  Maiae-thief  (AgOamh 
,  Mockingbird,  Partridge,  Wild  Pigeon,  Cardinal  fiedbird.  Snow  Bunt- 
irmigan,  Swallow  (with  editor's  txeurmu  on  the  subaqueous  torpidity  of 
irus),  Titmouse,  Turkey,  WhJppoorwill,  Woodpeckers  (liat  of  the  latter, 
77-379),  etc  Figured  in  vol.  I,  Mockingbird  and  Bobln,  pL  opp.  p.  170; 
Orakle  and  Bed-shouldered  Blackbird,  pL  opp.  p.  368;  Wild  Pigeon,  pL 
VIA.— Qf.  the  ohg.  ed.,  1753-61 ;  and  German  version,  1754-64. 

R.    Particulars  of  the  Country  of  Labrador©,  extracted  from 
pera  of  Lieutenant  Roger  Curtis,  of  His  Majesty's  Sloop  the 
with  a  Plane-Chart  of  the  Coast.    <  PhUot.  Trans,  far  1774, 
t.  ii,  1774,  pp.  372-388. 
account  of  the  birds,  pp.  377, 378. 

e,  Lb  P.  The  |  History  |  of  |  Louisiana,  |  or  of  |  the  western 
of  |  Virginia  and  Carolina :  |  Containing  a  Description  of 
>antriee  that  lie  on  both  Sides  of  the  River  Missisippi:  | 
n  Account  of  the  |  settlements,  inhabitants,  soil,  climate, 
oduots.  |  —  |  Translated  from  the  French  |  Of  M.  Le  Page 
tz ;  |  With  some  Notes  and  Observations  relating  to  oar 
s.  |  —  |  A  new  edition.  |  —  |  London,  |  Printed  forT.  Beoket, 
of  the  Adelphi,  in  the  Strand.  |  —  |  MDCCLXXIV.  1  vol. 
p.  11.,  pp.  i-xxzvi,  1-387,  2  maps. 

edition.  Chap.  VII,  "  Of  Birds  and  Flying  Insects  ",  is  at  pp.  971-883. 
ed.,  1758. 

Beekrifning  pa  Norr-Americanske  Mulbarstradet,  Morns 
ftlladt.     <  Kongl.  Svensk.  Vetens.  Aoad.  Handl.,  xxxvii,  1776, 
163. 
riea  as  food  of  various  birds,  etc,  p.  155. 

[x,  F.  X.  de.    Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France Paris, 

no. 

D. 

[Travels,  etc] 
oprincepM;  not  seen  by  me.    There  are  several  others,  twoof  whloh  are 
I  below,  1781  and  1796.    The  work  of  the  celebrated  traveller  presents 
;ioe  and  description  of  about  40  spp.  of  birds,  including  the  tradi- 
akon-bird  ",  about  whloh  various  Indian  superstitions  cluster. 
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1780.  Fabricids,  O.    Favna  |  Groenlandica,  |  systematice  sistens  |  Animalia 

Groenlandiae  ocoiden-  |  talis  haotenvs  indagata,  qvoad  nomen  |  spe- 
cific vni,  triviale,  vernacvlvmqve ;  synonyma  avcto-  |  rvm  plvriTm, 
descriptionem,  loovm,  victvm,  genera-  |  tionem,  mores,  vsvm,  captv- 
ramqve  singvli,  provt  |  detegendi  occasio  fvit,  maximaqve  parte 
eecvn-  |  dvm  proprias  observationes  |  Othonia  Fabrioii  |  ministri 
evangelii,  qvondani  Groen-  |  landis  ad  Coloniam  Friderieb&haab, 
posthac  NorvagiH  |  Drangedaliae,  nvno  vero  Danis  Hopvnti  ivti«, 
mem-  |  bri  societatis  scientiarvm  qvae  est  Hafniae.  |  [Design.]  |  —  | 
Hafniae  et  Lipsiae,  |  Impensis  Joannis  Gor.tlob  Rothe,  |  avlae  aiqre 
vnivers.  Reg.  Bibliopolae.  |  MDCCLXXX.  |  1  vol.  8m  pp.xvi, 
452,  with  1  folded  pi.    >  II.  Aves.     pp.  53-124. 

The  title  U  sufficiently  explicit.  Classification  chiefly  according  to  Mullet'* 
Prodrome.  Specie*  ostensibly  53  (54);  none  new;  "Species  haeteoas  ignotaa, 
Tel  saltern  a  scriptoribus  claasicis,  qnatenos  mihi  notum,  nondnm  desoiptts, 
aateriaoo  (*)  notaui.  ...  A  me  vel  nnnquam  viaae,  vel  minos  rite  lustratae,ecd 
secundum  eflatam  aliorum  allatae  signum  ornola  it)  sibi  adiunctum  bsbent" 
(p.  xi). 

1781.  Carver,  J.    Travels  |  throngh  the  |  interior  parts  |  of  |  North  Amer- 

ica, |  in  the  |  years  1766, 1767,  and  1768.  |  By  J.  Carver,  Esq.  |  Cap- 
tain of  a  company  of  provincial  |  troops  during  the  late  |  war  with 
France.  |  Illustrated  with  Copper  plates,  |  coloured.  |  The  third  edi- 
tion. |  To  which  is  added,  Some  Account  of  the  |  Author,  and  a 
Copious  Index.  |  London :  Printed  for  C.  Dilly,  in  the  Poultry ;  H. 
Payne,  in  |  Pall-mall ;  and  J.  Phillips,  in  George- Yard,  |  Lombard- 
Street.  |  MDCCLXXXI.  I  vol.  8vo.  Eng.  portrait,  2  p.  11.,  pp.  1-22, 
+  1 1 11.,  i-xvi,  1^543  +  10  11.,  2  maps,  5  pll.  >  Chap.  XVIII.  Of  the 
Beasts,  Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  and  Insects,  which  are  found  in  the 
interior  Parts  of  North  America,  pp.  441-494. 
Birds,  pp.  466-476.— For  notice  of  this  publication,  see  eda.  of  177»  and  1796. 

1782.  Jefferson,  T.    Notes  on  the  state  of  Virginia ;  written  in  the  year 

1781,  somewhat  corrected  and  enlarged  in  the  winter  of  1782,  for 
the  use  of  a  foreigner  of  distinction,  in  answer  to  certain  queries 
proposed  by  him  respecting  1.  Its  Boundaries.  2.  Rivers.  3.  Soa 
Ports.  4.  Mountains,  &c  (.Paris.]  MDCCLXXXII.  8vo.  pp.391. 
Thla  first  edition  of  Jefferson's  "Notes"  was  printed  in  Paris  for  private  dt- 
onlation  (900  copies),  without  title-page,  and  ia  not  to  be  regarded  as  published. 
I  have  not  seen  a  copy.  Above  title  is  q  noted  from  Bartlett's  Catalogue  of  toe 
Library  of  John  Carter  Brown.  From  this  came  a  French  version,  1786 ;  some  »J 
also  1785.  For  circumstances  of  the  work  prior  to  the  regular  publication  of  tiw 
English  edition,  see  Bartlett,  op.  eit,  198 ;  and  especially  Randall's  Life  of  Jeffer- 
son, vol.  i,  p.  414  (dvo,  New  York,  18K).— The  date,  1782,  is  supposed  to  be  that  of 
preparation,  not  of  printing,  of  tho  work.  There  have  been  numerous  imprints; 
O'Callaghan's  list  of  them  (with  some  additional  data)  is  as  follows:— Ed. of  179, 
without  a  title-page,  200  copies  [privately  printed]  .—Philadelphia,  1785  [ap- 
posed to  be  merely  circulation  there  of  some  of  the  copies  of  1782  ed.].— French 
version,  8vo,  Paris,  1785,  and  Paris,  Barrois,  1766.— 8vo,  London,  Stockdate,  1787 
[the  first  properly  published  edition,  from  which  Jefferson's  List  of  Birds  acquires 
date].— 8vo,  Philadelphia,  Prichard  &  Hall,  1788.— Philadelphia,  l79i-FhiWd- 

phia,  Carey,  1794 6vo,  Baltimore,  1800.— 8vo,  New  York,  Davis,  1801  [called  the 

"3d  Amer.  ed.",  which  it  is  not].— 8vo,  Philadelphia,  Rawle,  1801,  ••  1st  hot  pressed 
ed."— Boston,  Carlisle,  1801,  the  8th  Amer.  ed.— 18mo,  Boston,  Sprague.  1803.  the 
9th  Amer.  ed.— 16mo,  Trenton,  Wilson  &  Blackwell,  1603.— New  York,  180i- 
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Philadelphia  Hogan  &  Thompson,  1815.— Boston,  1829.— 16mo,  Boston, 
tvo,  Richmond,  Bandolph,  1853.  Also,  8vo,  Washington,  1854,  being;  in  voL 
refltrson'e  "Works".  Many  of  these  eds.  are  entered  in  the  present 
raphy ;  tee  tome  of  them,  especially  1786  and  1787. 

,T.  Arctio  Zoology.  |  Vol.  II.  |  Class  II.  Birds.  |  [Engraving.] 

Duck,  N°  488.  |  London :    |  Printed  by  Henry   Hnghs.  | 

2.LXXXV.    [Author's  name  not  on  title-page.]     4 to.    pp. 

3,  with  7  additional  11.  of  "  Index " and  "  Errata";  pagination 

mention  of  species  continued  from  vol.  I,  which  consists  of 

oimals.    PH.  ix-xxiii. 

hole  work,  in  3  vols.,  dates  1784-1787;.  there  is  a  German  translation, 
jo,  Leipzig,  17F7,  and  a  3d  ecL,  8  vols.  4to,  1792.— "Designed  as  a  sketch 
oology  of  North  America  ....  supplemented  hy  a  description 
oadrapeds  and  Birds  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from  latitude 
t  farthest  known  parts  of  the  Arctic  World,  together  -with  those  of  Earn- 
wd  the  parts  of  America  visited  on  the  last  voyage  of  the  illustrious 
.  .  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix  to  each  genus,  and  distinguished  by  n 
is;  snd  the  species  by  literal  instead  of  numeral  marks  which  diatin- 
«e  of  North  America  "  (extract  from  advertisement  in  1st  vol.).  Two 
i,  of  Land  and  Water  Birds  ;  8  Orders,  59  genera,  ostensibly  510  num- 
rth  American  species,  with  one  additional  under  "  Errata,"  and  numerous 
Europe  and  Asia  not  enumerated ;  all  given  only  under  English  names— 
a  pity !— with  moderately  full  Latin  and  other  synonymy  and  references ; 
riptlve,  geographical,  historical,  and  biographical,  inventoried  with 
annotations.  Many  of  the  species  are  the  bases  of  subsequent 
names  of  Gmelln  and  Latham ;  important  in  this  regard  1  The  plates 
ows :— pi  ix,  St  John's  and  Chooolato-colored  Falcons ;  pL  x,  Swallow- 
con  ;  pL  xi,  Bed,  Mottled,  and  Barred  Owls ;  pi.  xii,  Baltimore  Oriole, 
;  pL  xiii,  Ferrugineoua  Woodpeck  and  "  Canada"  [but  the  figure  and 
n  are  clearly  of  those  of  the  Carolina]  Nuthatch ;  pL  xiv,  Passenger 
ina  Pigeon ;  pL  xv,  Varied  Thrush ;  pL  xvi,  Spotted  Grosbeak  and 
>wned  Bunting:  pL  xvii,  Black  Throated  and  Cinereous  Bunting ;  pL 
tested  Swallow  and  Long-winged  Goatsucker;  pL  six,  Eskimanx  Cur- 
ittle  Woodcock ;  pi.  xx,  Clapper  Rail  and  Semipalmated  Snipe  \  pL  xxi, 
Avocet ;  pL  xxii,  Pied-billed  Grebe  and  Marbled  Guillemot ;  pL  xxiii, 
>uck  and  Western  Duck. 

T.  Observations  |  sur  |  La  Virginie,  |  Par  M.  J  #  •  • .  | 
»  de  1'anglois  |  [par  l'Abbe*  Morellet].  |  [Vignette.]  |  A 
hez  Barrois,  [etc.]  |  —  |  1786.  12mo.  2  p.  1L,  pp.  viii,  290, 
table. 

f  the  privately  printed  edition  of  1783  having  been  surreptitiously 
lis  French  version  was  made,  printed,  and  published  in  advanoe  of 
:ic  English  edition  of  1787.  See  what  is  said  under  heads  of  the  edi- 
2  and  1787.  The  French  revision  is  utterly  condemned  by  Jefferson 
IT*  Life,  voL  1,  p.  414).    The  bird-matter  in  this  ed.  is  at  pp.  98-99. 

F.  S.  The  |  History  |  of  |  Mexico.  |  Collected  from  | 
nd  Mexican  Historians,  |  from  |  Manuscripts,  and  Ancient 

of  the  Indians.  |  Illustrated  by  |  Charts,  and  other  Copper 
To  which  are  added,  |  Critical  Dissertations  |  on  the  | 
e  Animals,  |  and  Inhabitants  of  Mexico.  |  By  Abbe*  D. 

Saverio  Clavigero.  |  Translated  from  the  Original  Ital- 

Charles  Cullen,  Esq.  |  In  Two  Volumes.  |  Vol.  I  [H].  | 
Printed  for  G.  G.  J.  and  J.  Robinson,  No.  25,  Pater-noster 
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1787.  Clavigero,  F.  8.— Continued. 

Bow.  |  MDCCLXXXVIL    2  vols.  4to.    Title-L,  pp.  i-rxxii,  2  1L,  pp. 
1-476.    Vol.  II,  2 11,  pp.  1-463.    2  maps  and  25  pll. 

VoL  I,  Book  1,  Sect  si,  pp.  46-56,  ••  Birds  of  Mexico",  with  figure  of  the  "Bag 
of  the  Zopilots"  on  pL  lv. 

The  ''second  edition"  of  Cullen's  translation  is  cited  beyond,  1897;  then  lit 
Philadelphia  ed.,  3  Tola.  8vo,  Dobeon,  1817,  and  doubtless  others.— Accordion  to 
the  Bibliographies  accessible  as  I  write,  the  orig.  ed.,  In  Italian,  dates  1180-81, 
4  vols.  4to.  There  is  a  German  ed.,  Gesohiohte  Ton  Mexico,  eta*,*  volafro, 
Leiptig,  1789-00  j  and  several  Spanish  ones. 

1787.  Jefferson,  T.  Notes  |  on  the  |  8tato  of  Virginia.  |  Written  by 
Thomas  Jefferson.  |  Illnstrated  with  |  A  Map,  including  the  States 
of  Virginia,  |  Mary- 1  land,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  |  —  |  Lon- 
don: |  printed  for  John  Stockdale,  opposite  |  Barlington-Hoase, 
Piccadilly.  |  M.  DCC.  LXXXVII.  1  vol.  6vo.  2  p.  11.,  pp.  382,  map, 
and  folded  table. 

Contain*,  pp.  113*118,  a  nominal  list  of  the  birds  of  the  8tate,  77  m  number. 
under  Linnasan,  Catoebyan,  and  popular  names,  with  referenoes  to  Brim*'i 
Oiaeaumi  a  few  others  mentioned  at  end  of  the  list— The  original  draft  of  the 
work,  which  bears  date  1788,  was  printed  (900  eopies)  for  private  eirovlstka, 
without  title-page,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  published.  There  was  an  anony- 
mous French  version  in  1786.  The  English  edition  of  1787  being  the  lint  on* 
published  with  sanction  of  the  author,  and  avowed  by  him,  is  the  one  from  whteb 
Jefferson's  List  of  the  Birds  acquires  its  proper  date  <see  the  eda  of  1781  and  1TO- 

1787.  Pennant,  T.     Pennant's  Arktisohe  Zoologie.— Thiergeschichte  dot 

nordlichen  Polarl&nder  aus  dem  Englisohen  des  Herrn  Thorn.  Pen- 
nant, mit  Anmerknngen  nnd  Zosfitzen  dnroh  E.  A.  W.  Zimmeimann. 
2vols.4to.    Leipzig.    1787. 
Not  seen— title  at  second-hand,  flliteral  and  defective. 

1788.  Jefferson,  T.    Notes  |  on  the  |  State  |  of  Virginia.  |  Written  by 

Thomas  Jefferson.  |  —  |  Philadelphia:  |  Printed  and  Sold  by  Prich- 
ard  and  HaU,  [etc.]  |  —  |  M.  DCC.  LXXXVIIL    1  voL  8vo.   8p.Il., 
pp.244, 1  table. 
A  scarce  edition.    The  bird-matter  is  at  pp.  71-77. 

1788.  Loskiel,  G.  H.    [History  of  his  mission,  etc]    .  •  . 

Not  seen,— This  is  the  date  of  the  German  orig.  ed. ;  see  the  English  eo\HH 

1791.  Bartram,  W.  Travels  |  through  |  North  &  South  Carolina,  |  Oeor- 
gia,  |  East  &  West  Florida,  |  the  Cherokee  Country,  the  extensive  | 
Territories  of  the  Musoognlges,  |  or  Creek  Confederacy,  and  the  | 
Country  of  the  Cbactaws;  |  containing  |  an  account  of  the  soil  and 
natural  |  productions  of  those  regions,  toge-  |  ther  with  observations 
on  the  |  manners  of  the  Indians.  |  Embellished  with  copper-plates. 
|  —  |  By  William  Bartram.  |  Philadelphia:  |  printed  by  James  A 
Johnson,  |  M,DCC,xci.    1  voL  8vo.    1  p.  1.,  pp.  i-xxiv,  1-522,  plL 

The  next  edition  was  issued  at  London,  and  there  was  a  second  London  ed.,  datei 
1794.  The  ed.  of  Dublin,  1793,  was  a  mere  reprint  of  the  1st  London  ed.  The 
work  was  translated  into  German,  and  published  at  Berlin,  in  1798,  as  thexth  vol 
of  the  Magann  von  msrkmurdige*  mum  Rei—besckreibunffea,  with  the  editor1! 
(Zimmerman's)  commentary.  A  Frenoh  version  appeared  in  1799.  IglvesD 
these  except  the  1st  London  ed. 

Contains  ornithological  matter  pastim,  and  especially,  at  pp.  988-296, » Cata- 
logue of  Birds  of  Eastern  United  States,  in  which  many  species  are  ussirf 
as  new.    For  a  complete  exposition  of  the  ornithology  of  this  work,  a/.  Covu, 
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lead.  Nat  8cL  Phua.,  1879,  pp.  338-358  j  Amor,  Am.  Nat,  x,  Jan.,  1875  j 
Am.  Nat,  x,Feb.,  1875.  Among  Bartram's  new  binomial  names  are  the 
ng :— #rw  arottaif,  A  ocrfatnotor,  A  pertgrinator,  Vultur  sacra,  V.  atratus, 
Faico  rsgaUs,  F.  pisoatorius,  F.  aquiUnus,  F.  gaUinarius,  F.  puUarius,  F. 
?.  ranfoorui,  F.  glaueus,  F.  suboeruiius,  Ooreus  camimrus,  O.  maritimus, 
ivorus,  0.  fioridanus,  p.  990 1  Oraeula  purpurea,  Oueulus  carolinensis,  Sitta 
lerthia  rqjfo,  0.  pieta,  Lanius  griscus,  L.  garrulus,  Muscicapa  nundola,  Jf. 
i,  Jf.  rapes,  Jf.  subviridis,  p.  389  bis ;  Jf.  eantatrix,  Jf.  eyloiookt,  Alaudaoam- 
A.  migratorta,  Turdus  meUdee,  T,  minimus,  Morula  flammula,  Jf.  mart- 
,  Oarrulus  austraUs,  Lucar  (n.  g.)  lioidus,  MeUagrie  amerieanue  (called  Jf. 
latitat  p.  B3),Tstrao  tympanus,  T.  minor, p.  390  bia;  Emberiza  Uvida,E. 
arduelxu.americanus,  O.  pinus,  O.  putUus,  FringiUa  rufa,  F.  fusoa,  Passer 
w,  P.palustris,  P.  agreetie,  Oalandra  prateneis,  Steruut  predatoriue,  8.  eUr* 
t,  MotaciUa  fiuviatUis,  Jf.  domestica,  Jf.  palustris,  Jf.  earoliniana,  Regulus 
p.  391;  Rptregrinus,  BuHHlla  amerieana,  Parus  eristatus,  P.  luteue,  P. 
P.  oedrus,  P.  peregrin**,  P.  aureus,  P.  nitidis,  P.  grieous,  Hirundo  eerdo, 
ulgus lue\f*gus,  CL  amerieanue,  Orue  damator, p.  993;  0.  prateneie,  Ardsa 
lata,  A.  mugitans,  A.  damator,  A.  parva,  Tantalus  pietus,  T.  iehthyophagus, 
Vumemue  amerieana,  N.  JlueiaUs,  N.  oinereus,  Tringa  rufa,  T.  citwrea,  T. 
tit  T.  fusoa,  T.  pan*,  MorineUa  amerieana,  Aneer  branta,  Anas  eubeerulea, 
tephala,  A,  oaudaeuta,  A.  principalis,  p.  894  ("499");  A.  migratorta,  A. 
,  Odgmbus  migratorius,  C.  fioridanus,  C.  oolubrinus,  C.  musieus,  Larue 
grioms,  Onoeratalus  amorioanuj,  PetreUa  pintado,  p.  395;  Ckaradrwe 
is,  G.  minor,  Fulica  fioridana,  p.  898,  spp.  nn.— some  of  which  are  tenable 
e  rales,  while  others  I  never  claimed  to  be  so.  Barton's  "Fragments", 
,  is  a  valuable  commentary  on  Bartram. 

r.  Voyages  |  Made  in  the  Years  1786  and  1789,  |  from  China 
N.  W.  coast  of  America :  |  with  |  an  introductory  narrative  | 
voyage  |  Performed  in  1786,  from  Bengal,  |  in  the  8hip 
.  |  To  which  are  annexed,  |  observations  on  the  probable  ex- 
|  of  |  a  north  west  passage.  |  And  some  account  of  |  the  trade 
i  the  north  west  coast  of  America  |  and  China ;  and  the  latter 
and  |  Great  Britain.  |  —  |  By  John  Means,  Esq.  |  —  |  Vol.  I 
-  |  London :  |  printed  at  the  Logographio  Press ;  |  and  sold 
Salter,  No.  169,  Piccadilly ,  opposite  Old  Bond  Street.  |  1791. 
m.  8vo.  pp.  i-xii,  i-lxxii,  1-363,  maps,  pU.  Vol.  II,  2  p.  11., 
2,  -f-  32  unpaged  11.  (Appendix),  maps. 

r  ornithological  passim;  e,  g.,  VoL  H,  Chap.  XXTI,  "  Various  Kinds  of 
qnatio  fowls",  p. 89. 

J.  The  |  History  |  of  j  New-Hampshire.  |  Vol.  III.  |  Con- 
%  geographical  description  of  |  the  State;  |  with  sketches  of 
ral  |  history,  productions,  |  improvements,  and  |  present 
Society  and  Manners,  |  laws  and  government.  |  By  Jeremy 
A.  M.  |  Member  of  the  Philosophical  Sooiety  in  Phila- 
a,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  |  in  Massachn- 
'rinted  at  Boston,  for  the  Author,  |  by  Belknap  and  Tonng,  | 
eet.  |  —  |  MDCCXC1I.  Sm.8vo.  pp.  1-480, 1-8.  >  Chapter 
e  Animals:  Birds,    pp.  165-174. 

tie  work  Is  in  3  vols.,  of  which  vol  III  alone  is  here  cited.  There  is 
another  ed.,  8ro,  Boston,  1813. 

>d  list  of  193  spp.  of  birds  of  New  Hampshire.  "  The  most  fall,  which 
collected,  but  cannot  boast  of  perfection."  Pious  maoulosus,  p.  168} 
•  maculates,  p.  lflUj  FringiOa  grisea,  Musoieapa  fusoa,  p.  173,  spp. nn.t 
Biiptionav  I  have  seldom  seen  this  work  mentioned  withreferenoe  to 
7,  its  connection  with  which  is  scarcely  recognized. 
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1792.  Cartwright,  G.  A  |  Journal  |  of  |  Transactions  and  Events,  |  during 
a  |  residence  of  nearly  sixteen  years- 1  on  the  |  Coast  of  Labrador;  | 
containing  I  many  interesting  particulars,  |  both  of  the  |  Country 
and  its  Inhabitants,  |  not  hitherto  known.  |  IUnstrated  with  proper 
chart*,  |  —  |  By  George  Gartwright,  Esq.  |  —  |  In  three  volumes. 
I  —  |  Vol.  I  [-III].  |  —  |  Newark:  | .  .  .  .  |  —  |  1792.  3vols.4to. 
Vol.I,  lp.l.,pp.  i-viii,  1-287.  Vol.  II, pp. i-x,  1-505.  Vol.  HI,  pp.  i-x, 
1-248,  [l]-[  15]. 
Contains  informal  notices  of  mammals  and  birds  pauim. 

1792.  Pennant,  T.    Arctic  Zoology,  etc.    .  .  .    London,  1792.    2  vols.  4to. 

Thia  I  have  not  seen,  and  can  aay  nothing  about.    See  the  orig.  ed.,  1781 

1793.  Bartram,  W.    Travels  |  through  |  North  and  Booth  Carolina,  |  Geor- 

gia, |  East  and  West  Florida,  |  the  Cherokee  Country,  |  the  exten- 
sive Territories  of  the  Musoognlges  |  or  Creek  confederacy,  |  and  the 
country  of  the  Chaotaws.  |  Containing  an  account  of  the  soil  and 
natural  prodnc-  |  tions  of  those  regions ;  |  together  with  observa- 
tions on  the  manners  of  the  Indians.  |  Embellished  with  copper- 
plates. |  —  |  By  William  Bartram.  |  —  |  Dublin :  |  for  J.  Moore,  W. 
Jones,  R.  McAllister,  and  J.  Rice.  |  —  |  1793.  1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  xxir, 
520,  with  6 11.  index,  pll. 

See  the  orig.  ed.,  1191.  This  Dublin  ed.  ia  said  to  be  a  mere  reprint  of  the  jfnt 
London  ed.,  identical  therewith  in  title,  else,  pagination,  plates,  and  index. 

1793.  Bartram,  W.     William  Bertram's  |  Reisen  |  dnrch  |  Nord-  undSfld- 

Karolina,  |  Georgien,  Ost-  und  West-Florida,  |  das  Gebiet  |  der 
Tsoherokesen,  Rribks  und  Tschaktahs,  |  nebst  umstandlichen 
Nachrichten  |  von  den  Einwohnern,  dem  Boden  nnd  den  Natnr* 
produkten  |  dieser  wecig  bekannten  grossen  Lander.  [  —  |  Am 
dem  Englischen.  |  —  |  Mit  erlauternden  Anmerknngen  |  von  |  £. 
A.  W.  Zimmermann,  |  Hofrath  und  Professor  in  Braunschweig. 
1  vol.sm.8vo.  pp.  1-zxvi,  1 1.,  1-469,  pi.  =  Magazin  von  merk- 
wiirdigen  neuen  Reisebeschreibungen  u.  s.  w.  Zehnter  Band.  Ber- 
lin, 1793. 

See  the  orig.  ed.,  1791.  In  this  edition,  Bertram's  Mat  of  Birds  is  at  pp.  879-01 
and  other  bird-matter  follows  to  p.  901.  The  list  is  partly  given  in  the  Eagliih, 
partly  translated,  annotated  with  references  to  Seligmann's  Catesby,  and  other 
wise  bedevilled  by  the  editor,  who  undertakes  to  Identify  most  of  Bartram'i 
species,  and  succeeds  in  many  oases.  Of  Bartram '•  genua  Luear  he  ranarb 
very  pertinently,  "Dies  Wort  ist  mir  unbetcannt,  vielleioht  ein  Druckfehler." 

1794.  Bartram,  W.     Travels  |  through  |  North  and  South  Carolina,  |  Gear- 

gia,  |  East  and  West  Florida,  |  the  Cherokee  country,  |  tbe  ex- 
teosive  Territories  of  theMuscogulges  |  or  Creek  confederacy,  |  and 
the  country  of  the  Chactaws.  |  Containing  |  an  account  of  the  soil 
and  natural  produc- 1  tions  of  those  regions ;  |  together  with  |  ob- 
servations on  the  manners  of  the  Indians.  |  Embellished  with 
copper-plates.  |  —  |  By  William  Bartram.  |  —  |  The  seoond  edition 
in  London.  |  —  |  Philadelphia:  Printed  by  James  and  Johnson. 
1791.  |  London :  |  Reprinted  for  J.  Johnson,  in  St.  Paul's  Chnrch- 
Yard.  |  —  |  1794.     1  vol.  8vo.     pp.  i-xxiv,  1-520,  +  4  11. ;  map, 

frontispiece,  and  7  pll. 

See  the  orig.  ed.,  1791.  In  tbe  present  edition,  which  is  substantially  the 
some  as  the  original,  the  list  of  birds  is  at  pp.  985-484,  and  bird-matter  eoothnei 
to  p.  300)  also  occurs  pauim,  as  in  the  original. 
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.  G.  H.  History  |  of  the  |  Mission  |  of  the  |  United  Breth- 
among  the  |  Indians  in  North  America.  |  —  |  In  Three 
|  —  |  By  j  George  Henry  Loekiel.  |  —  |  Translated  from  the 
m  |  by  Christian  Ignatius  La  Trobe.  |  —  |  London  :  |  printed 
)  Brethren's  Society  for  the  |  Furtherance  of  the  Gospel :  |  sold 
.  10,  NeviJ's  Court,  Fetter  Lane;  |  and  by  John  Stocktlale, 
te  Burlington  House,  |  Piccadilly.  |  —  |  1794.  1  vol.  sm.  8vo. 
pp.  i-xii,  map,  1-159.  Part  II,  pp.  1-234.  Part  III,  pp.  1-233, 
mpaged  11.  of  index  and  ads. 

German  ed.,  1788 ;  in  the  present  one,  Parti,  Chap.  VII,  M  Birda  ",  pp.  89-94, 
•e  remarks  upon  a  few  large  or  otherwise  oonspiouous  species,  such  as 
e  likely  to  attract  the  casual  observation  of  a  missionary.  These  are 
>d  for  the  most  part  under  binomial  Latin  as  well  as  vernacular  names, 
qnitons  "  Wakon  bird",  here  called  "  the  bird  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
r  a  species  of  the  bird  of  paradise  ",  reappears,  clothed  In  a  very  gorgeous 
ion. 

*,  S.    Natural  and  Civil  History  of  Vermont.    .  .  . 
e,N.H.    1794.    8vo. 

en.  There  Is  a  later  edition,  1809, 9.  v.  About  a  dosen  pages  are  said  to 
ed  to  the  birds  of  the  State,  some  50  species  being  treated,  under  tech- 
nes,  with  various  notes. 

9.    A  I  Journey  |  from  |  Prince  of  Wales's  Fort  in  Hudson's 

0  I  the  Northern  Ocean.  |  Undertaken  |  by  order  of  the  Hud- 
,y  Company,  |  for  the  Discovery  |  of  copper  mine*,  A  North- 
usage,  <feo.  I  In  the  years  1769, 1770, 1771,  &  1772.  |  —  |  By 

Hearne.  |  —  |  London :  |  printed  for  A.  Strahan  and  T. 

1  And  Sold  by  T.  Cadell  Jan.  and  W.  Davis,  (Successors  to  | 
ell,)  in  the  Strand.  |  1795.  1  vol.  large  4to.  pp.  i-xliv,  1-458, 
ape  and  views.    >  Birds.    Chap.  X.    pp.  396-448. 

Mount  of  the  principal  quadrupeds  and  birda  that  frequent  those  North- 
as  in  summer,  as  well  as  those  which  never  migrate,  though  not  de- 
a  scientific  manner,  may  not  be  entirely  unacceptable  to  the  most  sci- 
ilogists,"  says  the  author  modestly,  in  his  prelace ;  and  I  ontlrely  agree 
He  gives  a  good,  faithful  account  of  his  observations  on  some  fifty 
ledes,  among  them  the  notable  "  Horned  Wavey  "  (p.  443),  which  after- 
tine  Anser  ronii  of  Baird.  The  whole  story  of  "  honest  old  Hearne  " 
ing  as  well  as  veracious,  and  may  be  profitably  consulted  to  this  day. 

Three  years  |  Travels  |  through  the  |  interioi  parts  |  of  | 
□erica,  |  for  more  than  |  five  thousand  miles;  |  containing  | 
nt  of  the  great  lakes,  and  all  the  lakes,  islands,  |  and  riven, 
s,  mountains,  minerals,  |  soil  and  vegetable  productions  of 
1-  I  west  regions  of  that  vast  continent;  |  with  a  |  descrip- 
he  Birds,  beasts,  |  reptiles,  insects,  and  fishes  |  peculiar  to 
bry.  I  Together  with  a  concise  |  history  of  the  genius,  man- 
customs  j  of  the  Indians  inhabiting  the  lands  that  lie  |  ad- 
the  heads  and  to  the  westward  |  of  the  great  river  Missls- 
nd  an  appendix,  |  describing  the  uncultivated  parts  of 
that  j  are  the  most  proper  for  forming  settlements.  |  —  ,' 
in  Jonathan  Carver,  |  of  the  provincial  troops  in  Amer- 

Philadelphla:  |  Published  by  Key  &  Simpson ;— 1796. 
vo"  (half-sheets,  4  1.  to  a  Big.)-  PP.  i-*x>  1-360,  1-20. 
LVIII.     >  Of  the  Birds,    pp.  309-316. 
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1796.  Carver,  J.— Continued. 

A  list  o/  about  40  specie*,  with  formal  notice  of  half  as  many,  most  of  wbich 
are  identifiable.  Here,  as  in  some  other  works  of  the  period,  appears  the  cele- 
brated ""Wakon  bird"  (p.  S14),  an  object  of  superstition  among  the  Indian*, 
which  has  taxed  the  guessing  facility  of  ornithologists  to  no  avail.  Parts  of 
the  description  salt  MUvuhu ;  bat  the  bird  is  probably  fictitious,  the  soooont 
being  drawn  from  " made-up"  specimens  nsed  for  religions  or  ornamental  pur- 
poses.—See  earlier  eds.,  1778, 178L 

1796.  Hkakne,  8.    A  |  Jonraey  |  from  |  Prince  of  Wales's  Fort,  |  In  Hudson's 

Bay  i  |  to  |  the  Northern  Ocean.  |  Undertaken  |  by  order  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company.  |  For  the  discovery  of  |  copper  mines,  a  north 
west  passage,  <fcc.  |  In  the  Tears  1769, 1770, 1771,  &,  1772.  |  - 1  By 
Samuel  Hearne.  |  —  \  Dublin:  |  Printed  for  P.  Byrne,  No.  108, and 
J.  Bice,  No.  Ill,  |  Grafton-street.  J  —  |  1796.  1  toL  8vo.  pp.  M, 
1-459, 1  p.,  9  maps  and  plans. 

Bee  the  orig.  ed.,  1795.  In  the  present  ed.,  the  bird-matter  Is  at  pp.  389-450. 
Same  as  the  original,  excepting  in  form.    There  is  said  to  be  another  el,  1807. 

1797.  Boso,  L.  A.  G.    Description  des  objets  nouveaux  d'Histoire  Naturelle 

trouves  dans  one  traverser  de  Bordeaux  &  Charlestown  [8.  Car.]. 
<  Bull  Soo.  Pkilom.,  1797,  p.  9. 
Not  seen. 

1799.  Barton,  B.  S.  Fragments  |  of  the  |  Natural  History  |  of  |  Pennsyl* 
vania.  |  —  |  By  Benjamin  8mith  Barton,  M.  D.  |  Correspondent- 
Member  of  the  Society  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland ;  Member  |  of 
the  Amerioan  Philosophical  Society ;  Fellow  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy |  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Boston ;  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  |  Massachusetts  Historical  Society ;  Member  of  the  Phy- 1  sical 
Society  of  Jena ;  one  of  the  Foreign  Members  |  of  the  Linnaan 
Society  of  London ;  |  and  |  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Natural 
History  and  Botany,  |  in  the  |  University  of  Pennsylvania.  |  —  | 
Part  First.  |  —  |  Negleota,  — sparsa  oolligit,  utilia  seiigic  — .  |  Bag* 
livi.  |  Qua3  Prassenti  Opusoulo  desunt  suppleat  JStas.  |  Qnintilian. , 
—  |  Philadelphia :  |  Printed,  for  the  author,  by  Way  &,  Groff,  |  No. 
48,  North  Third-Street.  |  1799.  Folio.  Paper  cover  title;  other  title, 
dedication,  introduction,  =pp.  i-xviii ;  and  pp.  1-24  of  main  text 

No  more  published.  Very  scarce.  Copy  in  Congressional  Library,  formerly 
presented  to  the  National  Institute  of  Washington  by  the  author's  son,  Tboans 
Pennant  Barton.  This  tract,  a  mere  "  fragment",  as  the  author  says,  is  one  of 
the  most  notable  special  treatises  on  North  Amerioan  ornithology  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  author  had  every  qualification  of  a  great  naturalist  except  sneossi, 
his  actual  achievements  being  far  from  commensurate  with  his  eminent  anility 
and  erudition.  He  seems  to  hare  lacked  the  faculty  of  utilising  what  be  knew; 
like  a  saturated  solution  wanting  some  slight  eircnmstanoe  to  crystallise,  the 
result  was  never  realised.  Had  Barton  reaped  what  he  sowed,  the  fatherhood  of 
American  ornithology  would  be  put  back  of  Wilson.  As  it  is,  his  work  remain* 
about  on  a  par  with  that  of  Bartram  in  present  significance,  and  Its  author  ii  to- 
day chiefly  known  io  ornithology  by  having  proposed  for  the  Barn  8wallow  the 
name  Rirundo  horreorvm,  whioh  has  been  current  since  Baird  revived  it  in  1858. 

The  whole  tract  is  ornithological— a  bird-picture  drawn  in  the  vicinity  of  Penn- 
sylvania, The  "  Introduction  ",  in  effect,  is  chiefly  an  essay  on  migration,  alleged 
torpidity,  etc,  based  on  extensive  personal  observation,  set  forth  with  elegance, 
erudition,  and  veracity.  The  main  text  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  calendar/ 
enumeration  of  the  migratory  birds  of  Pennsylvania,  oollated  with  the  progress 
of  vegetation  and  various  meteorological  and  miscellaneous  observations.  The 
birds  are  treated  in  two  categories:  Sect  L  The  Spring  and  Bummer  Birds  of 
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r,  B.  S.— Continued. 

?e.  Sect  IL  Autumnal  and  Winter  Birds  of  Passage.  Sect.  Ill  is  an  an- 
d  List  of  the  resident  Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  occupying  two  folios.  Then 
occasional  or  accidental  residents,  occasional  visitants,  and  "Additions  ". 
Appendix",  pp.  15-94,  contains  observations  on  the  greater  number  of  the 
vhich  are  mentioned  in  the  preceding  tables. 

on  was  a  strict  binomialist ;  his  nomenclature,  however,  is  very  imperfect, 
modelled  closely  after  Bertram;  his  tract,  in  fact,  furnishes  a  valuable 
rotary  on  Bartram,  and  a  quasi-conoordance  of  the  Bartramian  nomencla- 
Some  new  names  are  given  to  birds,  in  Sects.  I  and  II,  as  follows,  though 
without  proper  description,  if  any:—  FringiUa  domestica,  p.  1,  nodescr., 
dla  socialU;  F.  exilis,  p.  1,  no  descr.  (undetermined) ;  F.  pinxu  [Bartram], 
descr.,  =  Ohrysomitritpinw j  Certhia  familiaris, p.  3  [neoauct],  nodescr., 
lodytes  atdon  V.,  =  MotaciUa  domestica  Bartram ;  Oerthiajtoridana,  p.  5,  no 
=  Thryothorui  ludovicianus ;  Strix  <Humalis,p.  9,  nodescr.,  indet.;  these 
hose  which  are  marked  "  mihi"in  the  calendar,  though  some  of  them  ore 
n's,  and  though  the  calendar  also  includes  some  ether  names  I  never  saw 
3re.  None  of  these  are  described  at  all.  In  Sect  HE,  where  the  birds  are 
in  the  order  of  the  Linnman  arrangement ",  and  especially  in  the  "Appen- 
t»  find  amuoh  better  state  of  things;  some  new  names  occurring  accom- 
by  sufficient  description  to  entitle  them  to  recognition,  like  Hirundo  hot- 
for  example,  and  many  other  species  of  Bartrem's  being  here  identified 
oribed  under  their  Bartramian  names.  Whence  it  is  obvious,  that  those 
bt  shy  of  Bartram* 8  names,  for  whatever  reason,  must  take  a  number  of 
i  Barton's  characterization.  The  following  commentary  will  make  the 
ear  at  whioh  I  aim : — 
11. 
30  becalm  of  Bertram.    Travels,    Great  Gray  Eagle.    This  is  our  largest 

(Obviously  =  Hatiae'tue  leucoceplialus,  juv.) 
co  aquilinus  of  Bartram.  Travel*  Great  Red-Tailed  Hawk.  This  is 
jfft  species  of  Hawk  hitherto  discovered  in  Pennsylvania.  The  tail  is  of 
ick  color."  (Now,  those  who  refuse  to  accept  the  specific  term  aquilinut 
rtram,  1791,  may  say  BUTEO  AQUILINUS  (Barton,  1799) !  instead  of 
is  Vieill.) 

;o  glaucub  of  Bartram.  Travels."  (Bertram's  description  is  repeated. 
>se  who  decline  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Bartram,  on  the  ground  of 
jable  nomenclature,  will  necessarily  observe  that  EL  ANUS  GL  AUCU8 
1799) !  must  replace  E.  leueurvs  Temm.) 

t  vabius  of  Bartram.  MS."  (The  description  clearly  indicates  that 
synonym  of  S.  nebulosa  Forster,  1773.) 

j 8  collurio?  Red-backed  Shrike."  (Apparently  intended  for  the 
a  mage  of  It.  bortaUs. ) 

us  cobonb.    Carrion  Crow.  (Crow )    This  is  the  Corvus  fruglvorus  of 
"    ( As  I  recently  contended  in  Pr.  PhUa,  Acad.,  1875, 346.) 
iia  FU8CA  of  Bartram.    MS.    Brown-Creeper."    (Fully  described.    A 
of  Oerthiaru/a  Bartram,  Trav.,  1791,  =  O./amUiaris  anot.) 
I. 

icus  pbbtinax  f    Illinois  Parrot  f   Either  this  or  some  other  species  of 
t  deserves  to  be  mentioned  among  the  birds  of  Pennsylvania."    (Obvi- 
>rring  to  Oonurus  earolineneie.) 
». 

[CAPA  fusca.    This  is  the  Musolcapa  nunciola of  Bartram.    Travels." 
>a  bubba.    The  Alauda  migratoria  of  Bartram.    Travels.    The  Alauda 
he  same  gentleman." 

ill  a  domestica  (mihi).  Motacilla  domestics,  or  Begulus  rufus  of  Bar- 
aveU.  In  very  mild  winters,  this  sociable  domestic  little  bird  continues 
It  is  the  earliest  of  our  spring  singing  birds.  Its  note  is  tremulous 
•able.  Cateeby  has  figured  it,  VoL  i,  P.  35."  (This  is  very  uncertain ; 
pL  35  baa  been  supposed  to  be  8piieUa  purtUa,  bnt  never  satisfactorily 

and  Bartram's  MotaciUa  domestica  is  the  House  Wren.) 

B  O 
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1799.  Barton,  B.  8.— Continued. 

' '  Fbwoilla  fbhsuodoa.  I  suspect  this  is  the  Hedge-Sparrow  of  Lswsoo,  P 
144.  It  is  the  Ftlngllforufa  of  Bertram.  Trw*l$.  Bdwards  calls  it  Little  Spar- 
row. PL  354.  In  New- York  it  is  called  the  Shepard."  (Wilson  osDb  the  Fox 
Bparrow  {Pautrtlla  Uiaca)  urnfs  "  in  one  place,  alter  Bertram,  and  "  ferraginea" 
in  another,  probably  after  Barton.  Bat  what  bird  Barton  means  here  is  not 
evident.) 

11  Fkingilla  bxtus  [sp.  n.].  This  a  good  deal  resembles  the  Motaeuia  Regain*, 
or  Golden-orested  Wren.    Perhaps,  they  are  the  same. "    (Not  identraable.) 

"Gracula  quisculaI  "  (The  author  carefully  distinguishes  two  spedei  of 
Orakles,  one  being  the  common  Crow  Blackbird  (Q.  purp%tre%u),  the  other,  hen 
called  "  O.  qniseulaf ",  after  Bartram,  being  evidently  the  Q.  major  of  author* 
or  the  Boat-tailed  Grakle.) 

Page  17. 

"  Hibundo  BU8TICA  f  This  is  not  the  Hlrnndo  rostica  of  Europe,  It  want*  a 
name.  It  may  be  called  Hrrondo  horreorom,  from  its  so  generally  frequenting 
our  barns  to  tuild  its  nest." 

Page  18. 

"  Motacilla  troglodytes  f  This  is  the  Motacilla  palnstris,  or  Regains  mi- 
nor, of  Bartram.    IVawk."    (That  is,  Cutotkorut patuttris.) 

"Cbrthia  PAM1UARI8  (mini).    I  now  suspect,  thst  this  is  no  other  than  the 
Certhia  familiaris  of  Linneus,"  .  .  .    (But  it  certainly  is  not,  if  he  means  the 
•    same  bird  he  called  " C.  familiaris"  on  p. 3.) 

"  Laxius  ttranxus.  This  I  rather  consider  as  a  species  of  Hoscicapa.  It  may 
be  called  Muecicapa  rex  "  (sp.  n.  =earolinentU  Gm.). 

Page  90. 

"  Certhia  kloridana  (mihi).  This  bird  I  do  not  find  figured  or  described.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bartram  (Troveis),  under  the  name  of  Motacilla  oorolinlaoa, 
or  Regains  magnns,"  etc.  (Full  description  follows.  The  bird  is  evidently  Thr§ 
othorus  ludovicianiu  (Lath.).) 

"  Fringilla  pinus  (mihi)."  (Given  as  a  new  species ;  bat  the  name  Oardudu 
piimu  occurs  in  Bartram  for  the  same  species.) 

1799.  Bartram,  W.    Voyage  |  dans  lea  parties  sad  |  de  l'Ameriqne  |  septen- 

trionale ;  |  Savoir :  les  Carolines  septentrionale  et  nieridio- 1  nale, 
la  Qeorgie,  les  Floridee  oriental©  et  |  occidentale,  le  pays  des  Chero- 
keee,  le  vaste  |  territoire  des  Mnscognlges  oa  de  la  conf6d6- 1  ration 
Creek,  et  le  pays  des  Chactaws;  |  Contenant  des  details  sor  le  sol  et 
les  productions  nato-  |  relies  de  ces  con  trees,  et  des  observations  sor 
les  moBors  des  Sanvages  qui  les  habitant  |  Par  Williams  [«ie]  Bar- 
tram. |  Imprime*  a  Philadelphia,  en  1791,  et  a  Londres,  |  en  1792, 
et  trad,  de  l'angl.  par  P.  V.  Benoist.  |  Tome  Premier  [8ecoad].  |  A 
Paris,  |  Chez  {Carteret  et  Brosson,  libraires,  rue  Pierre- 1  Sarrasin, 
n°*  13  et  7.  |  jDugonr  et  Dnrand,  rue  et  maison  Serpents.  |  An  VH 
[1799.]  2  vols.  sm.  8vo.  Vol.  I,  half-title,  frontispiece,  title,  pp. 
1-457, 1 1.,  map,  and  pll.    Vol.  II,  half-title,  title,  pp.  1-436, 1  L,  pL 

See  the  orig.  ed.,  1791.  In  this  French  version,  the  list  of  birds  is  in  tol  II,  at 
pp.  40-56,  and  bird-matter  continues  to  p.  (56 ;  also  occurs  elsewhere,  as  in  toe 
original. 

1800.  D'Erea,  C.  D.  R.    Memoirs  |   of  |  Charles  Dennis  Rosoe  D'Eres,  | 

A  Native  of  Canada;  |  Who  was  with  the  Bcanyawtaaragabroo- 
ote  |  Indians  eleven  years,  with  a  particular  |  account  of  his  8of- 
erings,  &c.  dnring  |  his  tarry  with  them,  and  his  safe  |  return 
to  bis  Family  Connec-  |  tions  in  Canada ;  j  to  which  is  added  |  Ad 
Appendix,  |  containing  |  A  brief  account  of  their  Persons,  Dress, 
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nnere,  Reckoning,  Time,  Mode  of  Govern-  |  ment,  &c.  Feasts, 
ces,  Hunting,  Wea-  |  pons  of  War,  &c.  Making  Peace,  Diversions, 
irtship,  Marriage,  Religions  Tenets,  |  Mode  of  Worship,  Dis- 
i,  Method  of  |  Cure,  Burying  their  Dead,  Character  |  of  the 
yawtauragahrooote  Indians,  |  Particular  Description  of  the 
Ira- 1  peds,  Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles  and  Insects,  |  which  are  to 
let  with  on  and  in  the  |  vicinity  of  8canyawtauragahrooote  | 
d.  |  —  |  Copy  Right  Secured.  |  —  |  Printed  for,  and  Sold  by 
y  Banlet,  Exeter.  |  —  |  1800.  1  vol.  sm.  ldmo.  pp.  i-vi,  7-176. 
ptor  XV,  on  the  quadrupeds,  birds,  etc  (pp.  170-173),  names  many  kinds  of 
tter,  and  describes  more  particularly  the  Blackbird,  Hummingbird,  the 
aw  (Coccygut  erythropJOhalmust),  and  the  famous  **  Wacon-bird  ".  The 
)tion  of  the  latter  is  not  reconcilable  with  any  known  species,  but,  in  the 
f  other  accounts  of  the  same  bird,  may  be  doubtfully  considered  a  hint  of 
us/or/ieotus.  Field  says  of  our  author  that "  his  narrative  is  at  all  events 
etter  than  a  notion". 

on,  T.    Jefferson's  |  Notes,  |  on  the  State  of  Virginia;  |  with 
Appendixes— complete.  |  —  |  To  which  is  subjoined,  |  [etc.] 
Baltimore :  |  Printed  by  W.  Pechin,  [etc.]  |  1600.    1  vol.  8vo. 
194,  (l)-(53),  [1]-[21]  (three  separate  paginations). 
is  edition,  the  list  of  the  birds  is  at  pp.  72-77. 

)N,  T.    Notes  |  on  the  |  State  of  Virginia.  |  —  |  By  Thomas 
on.  |  —  |  First  hot-pressed  edition.  |  —  |  Philadelphia.  |  R.  T. 
Publisher, — June,  1801.  |  John  Thompson,  Printer.    1  vol. 
(  p.  1.,  pp.  436,  56,  frontisp.,  1  pi.,  and  maps. 
in  this  edition  at  pp.  133-137. 

•n,  T.  Notes  |  on  the  |  State  of  Virginia.  |  With  an  |  Appen- 
-  |  By  Thomas  Jefferson.  |  —  |  Third  American  Edition.  |  — 
ew-York :  |  Printed  by  M.  L.  &  W.  A.  Davis. — For  Furman 
Ion,  |  [etc.]  |  —  |  1801.  1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  392,  frontisp.,  map, 
led  leaf. 

ti  this  is  called  the  "  3d  ",  there  were  certainly  moro  than  two  previous 
Birds  at  pp.  103-107. 

*,    T.     Notes  |  on   the  |  State  of  Virginia.  |  With  an  | 
ix.    |  —  |   By    Thomas  Jefferson.    |  —   |  Ninth  American 
|  —  |  Boston :  f  Printed  by  H.  Sprague,  No.  44,  Marlboro' 
1802.     1  vol.  18mo.    pp.  368,  map,  tab.,  and  pi. 
t  pp.  95-100. 

j oft f  — .  Description  d'une  nouvelle  espece  de  Canard  et 
triete'  de  rhoi trier,  qui  se  trouvent  daus  le  cabinet  d'histoire 
a  de  l'Academie  Imperiale  des  Sciences.  <  Nova  Acta  Acad, 
np.  Petrop.for  1800,  xiii,  1802,  pp.  346-351,  pi.  x. 
nagica*  sp.  n.,  p.  349,  pi.  x,  and  a  black  Scematopus,  not  named  (after- 
igcr  Pall.),  both  from  Northwestern  America. 

,  T.     Notes  |  on  the  |  State  of  Virginia.  |  With  an  |  Ap- 
relative  to  the  murder  of  Logan's  family.  |  By  Thomas 
.  |  —  |  —  |  Trenton :  |  Printed  by  Wilson  &  Blackwell, 
ow  Carey,  No.  118  Market- st,  |  Philadelphia.  |  —  1 1603.    1 
>.     pp.  356,  no  illustr. 

pp.  94-98. 
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1605.  Barton,  B.  S.  Letter  to  M.  Lacepede,  of  Paris,  on  the  Natnral  His- 
tory of  North  America.  <2?Moca,s  Pfttfot.  Jfa</.,xxii,l&05,pp.97- 
103,204-211. 

Only  the  aeooud  instalment  of  the  article  relates  to  birds.  It  notice*  the 
migrations  of  a  few  North  American  species,  asserts  the  torpidity  in  winter  of 
Swallows,  Swifts,  and  Hummingbirds,  and  the  breeding  of  Aix  spotua  in  trees. 

1907.  Barton,  B.  S.  A  |  Discourse  |  on  |  some  of  the  principal  desiderate  | 
in  |  Natnral  History,  |  and  on  |  the  best  means  of  promoting  the 
study  |  of  this  |  Science,  |  in  the  United  States.  |  —  |  Read  before  the 
Philadelphia  Linnean  Society,  )  on  the  10th  of  Jane,  1807.  |  —  |  By 
Benjamin  8mith  Barton,  M.  D.,  |  President  of  the  8ociety ;  one  of 
the  vice-Presidents  of  the  |  American  Philosophical  Society ;  psd 
Professor  of  |  Materia  Med»ca,  Natnral  History  and  Botany,  |  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  |  —  |  Philadelphia  :  |  Printed  by  Den- 
ham  &  Town,  No.  278,  South  Second-street.  |  —  |  1807.    "8vo" 

( half-sheets).    3  p.  11.,  pp.  9-90. 
▲  rare  trset.    Ornithological  matter  at  pp.  90-49, 68, 79, 88-90. 

1807.  Clavigero,  F.  8.  The  |  History  |  of  |  Mexico.  |  Collected  from  | 
Spanish  and  Mexican  historians,  |  from  |  Manuscripts  and  ancient 
paintings  of  the  Indians.  |  Illustrated  by  |  charts,  atd  other  copper 
plates.  |  To  which  are  added,  |  critical  dissertations  |  on  the  |  land, 
the  animals,  and  inhabitants  of  Mexico.  |  By  Abbe*  D.  Francesco 
Saverio  Clavigero.  |  Translated  from  the  original  Italian,  |  By 
Charles  Cullen,  Esq.  |  The  second  edition.  |  In  two  volumes.  |  Vol. 
I  [II].  |  London :  |  printed  for  J.  Johnson,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
|  by  Joyce  Gold,  Shoe  Lane.  |  —  |  1807.  2  vols.  4to.  Vol.  I,  map, 
titles,  pp.  v-xxxii,  2  11.,  pp.  1-476,  pll.  24.  Vol.  II,  2  p.  11.,  pp.  1-463. 
Vol  I,  Book  I,  Sect  XI,  Birds  of  Mexico,  in  this  edition  at  pp.  46-56 ;  asummsry 
account  of  sundry  kinds,  of  no  special  value  now,  unless  it  be  for  the  Mexican 
and  Spanish  names  nnder  which  such  as  are  identifiable  are  presented. 

1807.  Hearne,  S.    Journey  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  etc.    London,  1807. 
Not  seen.— See  the  earlier  eds.,  1795  and  1196. 

1607.  ViErxLOT,  L.  P.  Histoire  Naturelle  |  des  Oiseaux  |  de  |  L'Ameriqne 
Septentrionale,  |  contenant  un  grand  nombre  d'especes  decrites  on 
figures  |  pour  la  premiere  fois.  |  Par  M.  L.  P.  Vieillot,  |  continos- 
teurde  l'Histoire  des  Colibris  et  des  Oiseaux-Mouches;  auteorde 
celle  des  Jacamars,  |  des  Grimpereaux,  des  Promerops,  des  Oiseaux 
de  Paradis  et  de  la  plupart  des  articles  d'Ornithologie  |  du  nouveiu 
Diotionaire  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  etc.  |  Tome  premier  [second].  |  —  I 
A  Paris,  |  chez  Desray,  Libraire,  Rue  Hautefeuille,  N°  4.  | 
M.  DCCC.  VII.  |  De  rimprimerie  de  Crapelet.  |  2  vols,  folio.  pIL 
Vol.  I,  2  p.  11.,  pp.  iv,  90,  plL  1-57.  Vol.  II,  1  p.  L,  pp.  ii,  74,  pll.  57 
6t»-124  (in  each  vol.  some  numbers  of  the  pll.  duplicated).  Stated 
to  have  been  published  in  22  livraisons  of  6  pll.  each.  Pretre  pins. 
Bouquet  sculp.    Langlois  imp. 

"  C'est  dono  oet  Ouvrage,  fruit  d'une  longue  suite  derechercbes  sur  lesmovn 
et  le  genre  de  vie  des  Oiseaux  de  l'Amerique  septentrionale  et  de  Saint-Docala- 
gue,  que  je  presente  au  public  II  oontient  l'histoire  de  pros  de  qnatre  cents 
especes,  dont  oinquante  au  moins  sont  nouvelles,  et  dont  environ  cent  solxs&to 
n'ont  point  6t6  decrites  par  Catesby,  Edwards  et  Buffon."  (Arerusseneat) 
Plusieures  de  oes  especes  tiennent  la  priorite  sur  oelles  decrites  par  WUmb 
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louvellee  espdcea  sont  indiquees  dans  la  liste  salvante.— VoL  L  PL  1,  bees 
uslenres  espeoes.  2,  Vnltur  uraba,  n.  s.,  p.  S3.  9Mi,  V.  aura.  3,  Aquila 
tephala.  3  Iris,  A.  maculosa,  n.  a.,  p.  38.  4,  A.  piaeatrix,  n.  a.,  p.  29.  5,  Bateo 
3,  n.  b.,  p.  31.  6,  B.  femiginicaudue,  n.  s^  p.  32.  (B.  gallini  vorus,  n.  a.,  p.  33,  no 
[&  fulvas,  n.  s.,  p.  34,  no  pt)  7,  Circus  hiemalis.  8,  C.  enropogiatas.  9,  C. 
niua.  (C.  variegataa,  n.  a.,  p.  37,  no  pi.)  10,  Milvus  furcatus.  10  W*,  Mil- 
snohris,  n.  %n  p.  38.  11,  Tinnnncaloa  oolambariua.  13,  13,  T.  aparverins. 
:cipiter  striatua,  n.s.,  p.  43.  14  bis,  Accipiter  ruflcaudua,  n.  a.,  p.  43.  IS, 
phalaenoides.  16,  8.  nadlpea.  17,  S.  nebaloaa.  18,  S»  nyetea.  19,  Bubo 
la,  d.  a.,  p.  51.  30,  B.  olamator,  n.  a.,  p.  53.  31,  B.  oaio.  33,  B.  nadlpea,  n.  s., 
(B.  striatua,  n.  a.,  p.  54,  no  pi.)  83,  Caprimulgoa  virginianus  (=  Antroatomna]. 
wpetae,  n.  s.,  p.  56.  25,  C.  rnfaa  [ VieilL,  neo  Bodd.,  = Antroet.  oarolinensis], 
26,  27,  Hirundo  caerolea,  n.  a.,  p.  57.  28,  29,  H.  domlnicenaia.  30,  H.  rnfa, 
60.  31,  XL  bloolor,  n.  a.,  p.  61.  32,  H.  fulva,  n.  a.,  p.  62.  33,  BL  pelasgia.  34, 
capa  gilva,  n.  a^  p.  65.  35,  36,  M.  ruticilla,  37,  M.  albicapilla,  n.  a.,  p.  66. 
altiloqoa,  n.  a.,  p.  67.  39,  M.  qaerala,  n.  a.,  p.  68.  40,  M.  fnaca.  41,  M.  flava, 
69.  42,  M.  armillata,  n.  a.,  p.  69.  (M.  flaviventria,  n.  a.,  p.  70.  no  pi.)  43,  Ty- 
i  savana,  n.  a.,  p.  73.  44,  T.  pipiri,  n.  a.,  p.  73.  45,  T.  ludovicianos,  n.  8.,  p.  75. 
riaeus,  n.  a.,  p.  76.  47,  T.  anlphnrataa.  48,  T.  atricapilloa,  d.  a.,  p.  78.  49,  T. 
nsis.  50,  Lauiua  borealia,  n.  a.,  p.  80.  51,  L.  ardoaiacas,  n.  a.,  p.  81.  52,Yireo 
s,  n.  a.,  p.  83.  53,  V.  vireaoena,  n.  a.,  p.  84.  54,  Y.  flavifrons,  n.  a.,  p.  85. 
)ria  domioola,  n.  a.,  p.  85.  56,  Todna  viridia.  57,  Bombycilla  cedrorum, 
88.— YoLH.  PL  57  W»,  Turdua  fuscatos,  n.  a.,  p.  1.  58,  T.  plambeoa.  59,  T. 
60, 61,  T.  migratorius.    62,  T.  mustelinaa.    63,  T.  minor  "  6m."  [+  fnacua 

1.  64,  T.ooronataa,  n.  a.,  p.  8.  65,  T.motacllla,  n.  a.,  p.  9.  66,  T.  nrevias. 
clivox,  n.  8.,  p.  10.  68,  T.  orpheas.  68  W*.  T.  gilvas,  n.  a.,  p.  15.  69, 7G,  T. 
lm.  71,  Sylvia  rnsseioaada,  n.  a.,  p.  17.  73,  S.  penailia.  73,  S.  palm  arum, 
lata,  n.  a.,  p.  22.  75, 76,  S.  striata.  77,  S.  mitrato.  78, 79,  &  coronate.  80,  S. 
teens.  81,  S.  aquinoctlalia.  82,  S.  noveboracenaia.  83,  8.  protonotariua. 
icoptera,  n.  a.,  p.  28.  85, 86,  8.  trichaa.  87,  S.  griseicollis,  n.  a.,  p.  29.  88,  S. 
.  89,  S.  flava,  n.  a.,  p.  31.  90,  S.  icterocephala.  90  bis,  S.  bioolor,  n.  a.,  p.  32. 
>techia.    92,  S.  virens.     93,  S.  maculosa.     94,  8.  tigrina  "Lath."     95, a 

96,  S.  blackbarnisB.    97,  8.  chrysoptora.    98,  S.  discolor.    99,  S.  torqaata, 

18.     100,  S.  pamilia,  n.  a.,  p.  39.     101, 102, 103,  S.  sialis.    (S.  virescens,  n.  8., 

pi.)    (S.  flavopygla,  n.  a.,  p.  47,  no  pi.)     104, 105,  Kegulua  rubineos,  n.  a , 

C,  R.  cristatua  [  V.,  neo  Lath.] .    107,  TrogL  aedon,  n.  s.,  p.  52.    108,  T.  arundi- 

i.  s.,p.  55.    109,  Picas  principalis.    110,  P.pileatos.    Ill,  P.  cinnaraomeua. 

P.  erythrooephalua.    114,  P.  striatua.    115,  P.  passerina.    116,  P.  grisens, 

2.  117,  P.  rubidicollis,  n.  a.,  p.  63.  118,  119,  F.variua.  120,  P.  villosus. 
lbescens.  122,  P.  borealia,  n.  a.,  p.  66.  123,  P.  auratua.  (P.  flaviventria, 
r,  no  pi.)    124,  P.  birsatas,  d.  s.,  p.  68.     (P.  undnlatas,  n.  a.,  p.  69,  no  pi.) 

s,  A.  American  Ornithology ;  |  or,  |  the  Natural  History  |  of 
iirds  of  the  United  States:  |  Illustrated  with  Plates  |  En- 
and  Colored  from  Original  Drawings  taken  from  Nature.  | 
zander  Wilson.  |  Vol.  1  [-1X].  |  Philadelphia:  |  Published  by 
d  and  Inskeep.  |  Printed  by  Robert  Carr  [mukmut.].  |  —  | 
810,  1811,  1811,  1812,  1812,  1813,  1814,  1814].  9  vols.,  imp. 
>1.  I,  1808,  pp.  i-vi,  1-158,  pll.  1-9.  Vol.  II,  1810,  pp.  iii- 
67,  pll.  10-18.  Vol.  Ill,  1811,  pp.  iii-xvi,  17-120,  pll.  19-27. 
,  1811,  pp.  iii-xii,  13-100,  pll.  28-36.  Vol.V,  1812,  pp.iii- 
22,  pll.  37-45.  Vol.  VI,  1812,  pp.  iii-xx,  13-102,  pll.  46-54. 
,  1813,  pp.  iii-xii,  13-132,  pll.  55-63.  Vol.  VIII,  1814,  pp.  i-xi, 
pll.  64-72,  woodec.  opp.  pp.  117, 118.  Vol.  IX,  1814,  pp.  iii- 
,  pp.  61-133,  + 11 1.,  pll.  73-76. 

I808.—Gorvu*  cristatus,  pi.  1,  f.  i;  FringiUa  trutis,  t.  2;  Icterus  balti- 
Tardus  melodus  (sp.  n.,  p.  29),  pi.  2,  f.  1 ;  T.  migratorius,  f.  2 ;  Sitta  caro 
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linensis,  f.  8 ;  Sitta  varia  (Bartr.),  p.  43,  pi.  3,  f.  4 ;  Picus  auratus,  pi.  3, £1;  *»> 
terifaam*rfaina,£9;  SyUnanalis,  £3;  Oriolut  mutatus  (sp.  n.,  p.  64),  pL  4,  <f  9, 
yg-.  ©W5>  Xantuf  excuWtor,  pL  5,  f.  1;  Xaxia  •nttffaUer,  £8;  Sylvia  calendula 
£  3 ;  Alauda  alpesiris,  £ 4 ;  /Stytoia  marOatuKea  (§p-  n.,  p.  68),  pL  6, £ 1 ;  Pfprapoty- 
ptotta  (sp.  n.,  p.  90),  £  9 ;  Tanagra  asUva,  £  3,  4 ;  Fringilta  syansa,  £ 5;  Husdcapa 
rutidUa,  £  6;  jlmpsit*  amsricana  (sp.  d.(  p.  107),  pL  7,  £  1;  Pieus  earolintu,l 
9 ;  Musdeapa  sylvieola  (sp.  n.,  p.  117),  £  3 ;  FringiUa  purpurea,  £  4 ;  OtWa/amitt- 
aris,  pL  8,  f.  1 ;  Sylvia  regulus,  £  2;  House  Wren  (not  here  named  biuomisliv,  but 
with  ref.  to  MotadUa  domesticaB\rtr.),  £3;  Panes  atrieapiUus,l4;  P.bieobr, 
£  5 ;  Sylvia  troglodytes  t  [Winter  Wren],  £  6 ;  Picus  orythroeephalus,  pL  9,  £  1 ;  P. 
*   varius,  £  9 ;  P.  vfflosus,  £  3 ;  P.pubeseens,  £  4. 

Vol.  II,  ISlO.-Turdus  polyglottus,  pL10,£  1,9;  TroehUus  eoiubris,  £3,4;  Embs- 
rim  erytkropthalma  [We],  £  5,  6 ;  Loxia  cardinaUs,  pL  11,  £  1, 2 ;  Tanagra  ruin, 
£3,4;  EwbeHza  oryzivora,  pi.  19,  £1,9;  Sylvia  [Vireo]  cUvaeea,  £3  (text  disv 
prees);  Certhia  palustris  (sp.  n.  [Bartram],  p.  58),  £  4;  O.  corotiniano,  sp.  n. 
(Bartr.),  p.  61,  £  5 ;  Sylvia  JlavicoUis,  £  6 ;  Lanius  tyrannus,  pL  13,  £  1 ;  Mutsieapa 
erintta,  £  2 ;  M.  querula  (sp.  n.,  p.  77),  £  3 ;  If.  nundola  (sp.  n.  [  Bartr.],  p.  78),  f.  4 ;  Jf. 
rajMix  (sp.  n.,  p.  61),  £  5 ;  IWrdus  ru/us,  pi.  14,  £  1 ;  T.  aurocapiUa,  £  9 ;  T.  Uvidns(fy 
n.f  p.  90),  £  3 ;  Sylvia  castanea  (sp.  n., p.  97),  f.  4;  A  pennsylvanica,  £ 5;  Apsibidel- 
pftto  (sp.  n.,  p.  101),  £  r> ;  Picus  querulus  (sp.  n.,  p.  103),  pL  15,  £  1 ;  Sitta  putiBa  (§p.n., 
p.  105),  £  9 ;  Faleo  columbarius,  £  3 ;  Sylvia  tolitaria  (sp.  n.,  p.  109),  £  4 ;  &  etirw&Ta 
(sp.  n.,  p.  Ill),  £  5;  &  ehrysoptera,  £  6;  &  canadensis,  £  67 ;  Faleo  sparverius, pL  16, 
£  1 ;  FringiOa  pusUla  (sp.  n.f  p.  121),  £  9 ;  F.  arborea  (sp.  n .,  p.  193),  £  3 ;  F.  mdod» 
(sp.  n.,  p.  195),  £  4 ;  F.  sodalis  (sp.  n.,  p.  127).  £  5;  F.  nivalis  (sp.  n.  (Bartr.),  p.  1*9), 
£  6;  P.pinu*  (sp.  n.,  p.  133,  Bartr.),  pL  17,  £  1 ;  Loxia  rosea  (sp.  n.,  p.  135),  ti; 
Sylvia  virens,  £  3 ;  S.  eoronata,  L  4 ;  &  eerulea  (sp.  n.,  p.  141),  £  5 ;  Musdeapa  tdi- 
taria  (sp.  n.,  p.  143),  £  6 ;  Emberiia  peeoris,  pi.  18,  £  1, 9, 3 ;  Sylvia  manlandfao,  ?, 
£  4 ;  Musdeapa  ccerulta,  £  5 ;  Jf.  eantatrix  (sp.  n.  (Bartr.),  p.  166),  £  6. 

Vol.  in,  1811.— Strix  noma,  pL  19,  £  1 ;  Alauda  ma^na,  £  9 ;  Oerthia  maeuUta 
(sp.  n.,  p.  93),  £  3 ;  Sylvia  pinus,  £  4 ;  Tanagra  ludovidana  (sp.  n.,  p.  97),  pL  SO,  f.  1 ; 
Oorvus  eolumbianus  (sp.n.,  p.  99),  £  9;  Pious  torquatus  (sp.n.,  p. 31), £3;  Corns 
canadensis,  pL  91,  £  1;  EmberUa  nivalis,  £2;  Qracula /•rruginea,  £  3;  Oraeala 
quiscala,  £  4 ;  FringiUa  palustris  (Bartr.)  (sp.  n.,  p.  49),  pi  92,  £  1 ;  F.  aWicoUu,H; 
F.  tufa  (Bartr.)  (sp.  n.,  p.  53),  £  4 ;  F.  savanna  (cp.  n.,  p.  55>,  f.  3 ;  Lanius  eanuntnsii 
(sp.  n.,  p.  57),  £  5 ;  Alcedo  alcyon,  pi.  93,  £  1 ;  Sylvia  magnolia  (sp.  n.,  p  63),  f.2;  8. 
blaekburnia,  £  3  ;  8. avtumnalis  (sp. n, p. 65), £ 4 ;  Tardus aquaticus (sp. n., p. 66), 
£5;  Embsrua  dris,  pi.  24,  £  1,  2;  Sylvia protonotmrius,  £  3;  S.  vermivora,  £4; 
FringiUa  passerina,  £  5;  Loxia  eorrulea,  £  6;  Faleo  misisippiensis  (ap.  d.,  p.  80), 
pi.  25,  £  1 ;  Sylvia  peregrina  (sp.  n.,  p.  83),  £  9 ;  S./ormosa  (sp.  n.,  p.  85),  £  3 ;  8.  w»- 
nuta  (sp.  n.,  p.  87),  £  4 ;  Psittaeus  earolinensis,  pL  ^6,  £  1 ;  Musdeapa  canadttuu, 
£  9;  if.  eueuUata,  £  3 ;  M.pusiUa  (sp. d., p.  103), £ 4 ;  Tetrao  eupido, pL 97, £  1 ;  8fl 
via  rara  (sp.  n ,  p.  119),  £  2 ;  S.  ntficapiUa,  £  3. 

VoL  IV,  mi. -Cuculus  earolinensis  (sp.  n.  [Bartr],  p.  13), pL  28,  £  1;  C#y 
thropthalma  [sic]  (sp.  n.,  p.  14),  £2  ;  Sylvia  pusUla  (sp.  n.,p.  17),  £  3;  &  petechia, 
£  4 ;  Picus  principalis,  pi.  89,  £  I ;  P.  ntfeotus,  £  9  (text  disagrees) ;  Sturnus  pndor 
tonus  (sp.  n.  [Bartr.],  p.  30),  pi.  30,  £  1,  9 ;  Sylvia  striata,  £  3 ;  FringiUa  Jtaotts,  £  4 ; 
Gurmrostra  amerieana,  pL  31,  £  1, 2 ;  C.  Jeoeoptera,  £  3 ;  Emberiza  hueephrys,  1 4 ; 
E.  graminea,  £  5 ;  Strix  nycUa.  pi.  32,  f.  1 ;  Faleo  sparverius,  £  9 ;  Faleo  lagopvs,  pL 
33,  £  1 ;  Strix  nebulosa,  £  2 ;  S.  brachyotos,  £  3 ;  Strix  passerina,  pL  34,  £  1 ;  FrmgM* 
maritima  (sp.  n.,  p.  68),  £  2 ;  F.  caudaeuta,  £  3 ;  -F.  tarantta,  £  4 ;  Faleo  kyemaUi, 
pL  35,  £  1 ;  Corvus  pica,  £  2 ;  C.  eorons.  £  3 ;  Faleo  leueoeepkalus,  pL  36, 

Vol.  V,  1812.— Faleo  haliwtus,  pL  37,  f.  1 ;  Oorvus  ossifragus  (sp.  n.,  p.  27),  £  i; 
Charadrius  hiaticula,  f.  3 ;  Tringa  pusiUa,  £  4  ;  Hirundo  an*erieana  (sp.  n.,  p.94). 
£  1, 2;  .ff.  utrtdw  (sp.  n.,  p.  44),  £  3 ;  E.  riparia,  £  4  ;  PL.  pelasgia,  pL  39,  f.  1 ;  #• 
purpurea,  £  2,  3 ;  Sylvia  agUis  (sp.  n.,  p.  64 >,  £  4 ;  Caprimulgus  atnerieanus  (sp.B., 
p.  65) ,  pi.  40,  £  1, 2 ;  Caprimulgus  voc\ferus  (sp.  n.,  p.  71 ),  pi.  41,  £  1, 2, 3 ;  Strix  an* 
pL  42,  £  1 ;  Musdeapa  melodia  (sp.  n.,  p.  85),  £  2 ;  FringiUa  purpurea,  £  3;  Atari* 
rufa,  £  4 ;  Oolumba  earolinensis,  pL  43,  £  1 ;  Turdus  solitarius  (sp.  n.,  p  95),  £8; 
T.  mustelinus  (neeGm.,  sp.n.,  p. 98), £3;  Sylvia  pusiUa  (sp.  n.,p.lC0),  £*•  <^ 
lumba  migratoria,  pL  44,  £  1 ;  Sylvia  montana  (sp.  n.,  p.  113— never  has  beeo  idea- 
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1— is  it  not  young  D.  virent  /),  £  2 ;  A  jxirtu  (sp.  n.,  p.  114),  £  3 \  Faico  vekta\ 
>,  £  1 ;  Museieapa  ruticUla,  £ 2 ;  tyivia  coronata,  £  3. 
>L  VI,  181&— Preface  contains  a  "  List  of  the  Land  Birda  of  the  United 
ae,  with  their  generic  characters,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Latham  ". 
few  cases,  the  names  do  not  agree  with  those  in  the  text.  The  list  is  stated 
idicate  the  new  species  by  italics ;  bat  it  does  not  thus  mark  the  many  old 
ies  to  which  Wilson  gave  new  names,  and  which  are  lhas  dejure  new.— 
o  penntylvanicut  (sp.  n .,  p.  13),  pi.  46,  f.  1  (this  is  Aeeipiter,  afterward  cooperi 
n<  t  Buteo) ;  Oolumba  pattering  f.  2, 3  j  Seolopax  gaOinago,  pL  47,  £  1 ;  Tetrao 
Inianut,  f.2 ;  Rallut  virginianut  [=  Porzana  earotona],  pi.  48,  f.  1 ;  Seolopax 
>r,  £  2 ;  Tetrao  umbel/lus,  pL  49 ;  Strix  virginiana,  pL 50, 11 1  S.Jtommea,  f.  2; 
eicapa  minuta,  £ 5  (sp.  n.,  p.  62— never  identified) ;  Stria  hudtonia,  f.  6  (figs.  3 
4  of  this  plate  are  quadrupeds) ;  Faico  uliginotut,  pi.  51,  f.  1;  Faico /urea- 
f.  2;  /Stria;  otue,  £  3 ;  Faico  borealit,  pL  52,  f.  1  j  F.  leverianut  f,  f.  2  (young 
yrealit) ;  F.  atricapillut  (sp.  n.,  p.  80),  f.  3 ;  J7.  nqpr  (sp.  n.,  p.  80),  pL  53,  f. 
ar.,  f.  2 ;  F.  lineatut,  f.  3 ;  Oriotut  balHmorut,  f.  4 ;  Fmberiza  erythropthalma 
,  f.  4 ;  Faico  penntylvanicut  bit,  pL  54,  £  1  (this  is  the  huteo—uot  the  Ac- 
er which  is  also  called  penntylvanicut  earlier  in  this  volume) ;  Oaprimul- 
carolinensit,  f.  2 ;  Sylvia  nuiritima  (sp.  n.,  p.  99),  1 3 ;  8.  ttriata,  £ 4. 
>1.  VII,  1813— the  last  published  by  the  author  himself.— Faico  fulvut,  pL  55, 
Faico  ottifragut,  £  2 ;  Seolopax  borealit  (nee  Lath.,  sp.  n.,  p.  22),  pL  56,  f.  1 ; 
ga  alpina,  f.2j  JScolopax  temi-patmata,  1 . 3 ;  8.fedoa,f.4;  Tringa  interpret,  pL 
1 ;  T.  cinerea,  f.  2;  T.  tindut,  £  3;  Charadriut  apricarius,f.4;  Tringa  rufa 
a.,  p.  43),  f.  5;  Seolopax  noveboraeentit,  p.  58,  £  I ;  Sseurvirostra  himantoput,  £ 
ringa  tolitaria  (sp.  n.,  p.  53),  f.  3 ;  Seolopax  Jfavipet,  £  4 ;  &  ooetfiruf  (sp.  n.,  p. 
'.  5;  2Vin^a  ma^toria,  pL  59,  f.  I ;  T.  bartramia  (sp.  n.,  p.  63),  £  2 ;  T.  hiaHeula 
Charadrius  caUdrit,  £  4 ;  C.pluvialit,  £  5 1  (7.  tToe^ra,  £  6 ;  Sterna  hirundo,  pL 
1 ;  &  minute,  £  2;  Splumbea  (sp.  n.,  p.  83),  £  3 ;  Bhynchops  nigra,  £  4 ;  Ptoed- 
ipelagica,  £  6— tnere  is  no  fig.  5 ;  AraVa  vtrescm*,  pi.  61,  £  1 ;  A.  nycHeorax,  £  2, 
..  egretta,  £  4 ;  Eallus  virginianut  bit,  pi.  62, 1 1  (this  is  rightly  so  named) ;  R. 
Uatu,  f.  2 ;  Ardea  ceerulea,  £ 3 ;  A.  candidissima,  £  4 ;  Platalea  ojaja,  pi.  63,  £  1 ; 
irvirostra  americana,  f.  2;  Charadriu*ruiridut(*p.n.,v.  129),  £3;  Tringa  terni- 
lata  (sp.  nM  p.  131),  1. 4. 

»L  VIII,  1814—"  which  was  left  unfinished  by  its  iugenious  and  indefatigable 
ior  ",  and  appeared  under  the  editorship  of  6.  Ord,  who  furnished  the  prefaoe. 
ie  historical  part  of  the  present  volume  was  fully  completed  and  printed  off; 
all  tb<*  plates,  except  one,  were  engraved,  under  tho  superintendence  if  the 
ior  himself."— Ardea  ludoviciana  (sp.  n.,  p.  13),  pi.  64,  £  1 ;  Haemataput  ottro- 
9,  £  2 ;  Ardea  [  Qrut]  americana,  £  3 ;  Numeniut  longirottra  (sp.  n.,  p.  23),  £  4 ; 
ea  violaeea,  pL  65,  £  1 ;  A.  herodiat,  £  2 ;  A.  minor,  £  3 ;  A.  ex* lit,  £  4 ;  Tantalut 
later,  pL  66,  £  1;  T.  ruber,  £2;  T.  albuttt.2\  Phoenicopterot  ruber,  £  4;  Anat 
piciUata,  pL67,£l;  A.  albtolaj.2,3;  Anat  canadensis,  £4;  A.  fuligula,t\5; 
'singula,  £  6 ;  A.  clypeata,  £  7 ;  Mergut  merganser t  j  L  C8,  £  1, 2;  Anat  acuta,  £  3;  A. 
>r#,  f.  4 ;  A.  hyperborea,  £  5 ;  Mergut  eueuUatut,  pi.  69,  £  1 ;  M.  terrator,  £  2 ;  Anat 
•ila,  £  3 ;  A.  americana,  £  4;  A.  hyperborea,  yg.,  £  5 ;  A.  labradora,  £  6 ;  A.  glad- 
pL  70,  £  1, 2 ;  A.  tponta,  £  3 ;  A.  crecea,  £  4 ;  A.  valitintria  ([sic],  sp.  n.,  p.  103),  £ 
L./erma  /,  £  6 ;  A.  botehat,  £  7 ;  A.  «tr«p0ra»  pL  71,  f.  1  {  4.  moIKsrima^  £  2, 3 ;  ilfer* 
aftettiu,  £  4 ;  An<w  rubidut  (sp.  n.,  p.  128),  £  5, 6 ;  A.  berniela,  pi.  72,  £  1 ;  A. 
a,  £  2 ;  A./utea,  f.  3 ;  A.  Airfrtoniea,  £  4 ;  A.  oaicura,  £  5 ;  Sterna  aranea  (up.  n., 
13), £6;  S.fulginota,n. 

ol.  IX,  1814— published,  like  VIII,  undereditorship  of  6.  Ord,  who  signed  the 
'ace,  and  furnished  the  •* Biographical  Sketch  of  Alexander  Wilson",  pp. 
-xlviii.  A  "  List  of  the  Water  Birds  of  the  United  States,  with  their  generic 
meters,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Latham  ",  follows  (pp.  xHx-lv.i).— 
ica  atra  (sp.  n.,  p.  61),  pL  73,  £  I ;  QalUnula  porphyrio,  £  2 ;  Phalaroput  lobata, 
Phalaroput  hyperborea,  £  4;  Charadrius  Wiltonia  (Ord,  sp.  n.,  p.  77),  £  5; 
tut  melanogatter,  pL  74,  £  1,2 ;  Oolymbut  glaciaUt,  f.  3;  Larut  rudibundus, 
;  Alca  alls,  £  5 ;  VuUur  aura,  pL  75,  £  1 ;  VuUur  atratut,  £  2 1  Corvut  corax, 
;  Faico  peregrinut,  pL  76.    (FringiUa  Unaria,  ret  to  pi.  333,  £  4 ;  Faico  leueo- 
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cepkaku,  re£  topL  36;  Mergwmtrganter,  ref.  topL  68,  f.  1.)  "General  Index"  and 
"List  of  Subscribers"  conclude  the  volume  and  the  work.  It  is  not  neoemiy, 
though  often  done,  to  call  this  work  Wilson's  Ornithology  "  with  Ord's  Cos* 
tinuMion  ".  Wilson's  work  was  simply  completed  under  Ord's  editorship,  bat  the 
latter  did  not "  continue  "  it.  Borne  of  the  text  in  voL  VIII,  nod  IX,  are  by  Ort, 
but  the  editor  himself  would  have  been  the  last  person  to  claim  jointrauthortbip. 

No  other  work  on  American  ornithology  has  been  so  much  talked  and  w.itttn 
about  as  this ;  and  the  time  fur  comment  on  its  character  is  long  gone  by.  Tbe 
"melancholy  poet-naturalist"  occupies  a  placo  as  changeless  as  ibe  bilk, sad 
wholly  peculiar.  He  stands  toward  American  ornithologists  in  a  position  cam- 
spending  somewhat  to  thatwhioh  is  occupied  in  England  by  White  of  Wbonrae. 
in  Germany  by  Bechstein,  and,  I  will  add,  among  anglers  by  Isnak  Walt*. 
Perhaps  no  other  work  on  ornithology  of  equal  extent  is  equally  free  from  error, 
and  its  truthfulness  is  illumined  by  a  spark  of  tbe  "fire  divine".  This  neui 
immortality.  Among  the  disproportionately  large  number  of  new  spedei  de- 
scribed by  Wilson,  there  ore  but  two  (Sylvia  montana  and  Muteicapa  erissla) 
remaining  unidentified.  Being  no  scholar,  in  fact  a  very  unlearned  man,  be 
labored  under  the  usual  disadvantage  of  insufficient  knowledge  of  his  predecw 
sore'  labors ;  consequently  he  renamed  many  species  as  new  which  were  not 
such/ond  wrongly  referred  many  that  were  new  to  previously  described  ones. 
Science  would  lose  little,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  gain  much,  if  every  scrap 
of  pre-Wilaonian  writing  about  United  State*  birds  could  be  annihilated. 

What  is,  or  at  least  long  was,  the  moat  valuable  commentary  on  "  Wilson",  ia 
Bonaparte's  "  Observation s  on  the  Nomenclature  of  Wilson's  Ornithology" 
(1824-35  and  1886,  q.  v.).  The  total  number  of  species  described  and  figured  by 
Wilson  is  said  to  be  978. 

There  are  said  to  be,  and  there  doubtless  are,  a  "  Supplement"  by  Ord,  "Phtia 
1825  ",  and  a  "  2d  ed.,  Phila.  1824-28, 3  vols.  4to  " ;  neither  of  which  hsvs  I  seen. 

The  editions  and  continuations  of  "  Wilson  "  which  have  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge are  as  follows  i — 

1808-14.  Wilson  :  editio  prineepi,  as  given  above.    9  vols.  4to.    Philadelphia 

1825-33.  Bonapabtb  :  American  Ornithology.  4vols.4to.  New  York.  An  en- 
tirely different  work,  but  in  similar  style,  and  incorporated  by  subsequent 
editors  with  "  Wilson  ". 

1828-89.  Ord's  ed.  3  vols.  8vo.  1  folio  atlas.  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
Does  not  contain  "  Bonapwte  ".    There  are  later  istuts  o/  this, 

1831.  Jameson's  ed.,  forming  part  of  Constable's  Miscellany.  4  vols.  lftno. 
Edinburgh.    Contains  "  Bonaparte  ",  and  much  irrelevant  matter. 

1832.  jARDiNB'scd.  3  vols.  8vo.  London  and  Edinburgh.  Contains  "Bona- 
parte". 

1840.  Brewer's  ed.  1  vol.  ISmo.  Boston.  Contains  "Bonaparte",  and  an 
original  synopsis  by  the  editor.    There  are  later  issues  of  this. 

(date  unknown).  Editor  uninovm.    An  edition  published  io  London,  by 

W.  Spooner.    16mof  18mof    No.  1,  containing  8  plates.    (1840  or  later!) 

IS— •  Wiusox,  A.  American  Ornithology.  |  Illustrations  j  of  |  American  Or- 
nithology ;  |  reduced  from  the  |  original  work  of  Alexander  Wil- 
son. |  London :  |  published  by  William  Spooner,  259,  Regent  Street, 
|  Oxford  Street;  |  Hunt,  Chance,  and  Co.,  65  St.  Paul's  Chorch- 
Yard;  |  and  Constable  and  Co.,  Edinburgh.  |  [No  date.]  16mof 
18mo  f  (say  4x6  inches).     No.  1,  containing  8  plates. 

I  am  favored,  through  the  attentions  of  my  friend  Prof.  A.  Newton,  of  Can- 
bridge,  England,  with  the  above  title  of  an  edition  of  Wilson  I  never  otherwise 
heard  of.  Prof  N.  has  no  further  information  to  convey  respecting  it  It  *oobi 
seem  to  indicate  an  undertaking,  which  may  not  have  been  carried  out  to  com 
pletion,  of  an  edition  of  the  work  (but  this  ia  only  a  guoss  of  mine,  qoits  in  the 
dark).    Will  any  bibliomaniac  or  sane  person  resolve  the  uncertainty  f 
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ms,  S.  The  |  Natural  and  Civil  |  History  |  of  |  Vermont.  |  —  | 
amuel  Williams,  LL.  D.  |  Member  of  the  Meteorological  Society 
ermany,  of  the  Philosophical  Society  in  Philadelphia,  and  of 
Academy  of  Arte  and  Sciences  in  Massachusetts.  |  —  |  In  two 
lies.  | : : : : : :  |  Volume  I  [II].  |  : :  t : :  |  The  second  edition, 
cted  and  |  much  enlarged.  |  —  |  Burlington,  Vt.  |  Printed  by 
tel  Mills.  |  Sold  at  his  Bookstore  in  Burlington,  by  Mills  and 
e,  |  Middlebury,  Isaiah  Thomas,  Jun.  Worcester,  Thomas  |  and 
ews,  Boston,  Thomas  and  Whipple  and  |  S.  Sawyer  and  Co. 

►uryport.  | |  1809.    2  vols.  12mo  size,  but  only  4  11.  to  a 

Vol.  I,  map,  pp.  1-614, 1 1.  Vol.  II,  pp.  1-487  + 1  p. 
.  ed.,  1794  9-  v-  VoL  I,  Chap.  VI,  pp.  96-159,  Birds,  pp.  134-140.  A  cursory 
it,  In  which  the  birds  are  treated  by  lists  in  several  categories,  as  "  birds 
uge  ", ' '  singing  birds  ",  *'  water  fowl ",  and  those  "  which  do  not  loll  under 
of  the  above  descriptions  "  (!).  There  aro  also  miscellaneous  accounts  of 
1  species,  as  the  Snow  Bird  [Juneo  hyemalit],  Wild  Goose,  Passenger 
i,  and  especially  sundry  kinds  of  Swallows— direct  and  circumstantial  evi- 
tx'ing  offered  of  the  subaqueous  torpidity  of  Swallows,  and  of  the  hiberna- 
the  Chimney  "Swallow"  [Ohatura  ptlagica)  in  hollow  trees.  "From 
ccoonts,"  snys  the  author,  referring  to  what  he  has  just  narrated,  "Iim 
>clieve  that  tho  house  swallow  [by  which  he  means  the  Ohatura]  geno- 
cides during  the  winter,  in  the  hollow  of  trees ;  and  that  the  ground 
vb  [CotyU  rlparia),  find  security  in  the  mud,  si  the  bottom  of  lakes, 
rindponda"  (p.  143). 

Travels  into  North  America ;  |  containing  |  its  Natural  His- 

>nd  a  circumstantial  account  of  its  |  plantations  and  agricul- 

general,  |  .  .  .  .    <  Pinkerton'B  Voyages,  vol.  xiii,  pp.  374-700. 

London,  1812. 

is  from  the  2d  London  ed.,  Fortter's  translation,  2  vols.  8vo,  177ft.— See 

>r  various  earlier  eda.,  175J-61, 1754-64,  1770-71, 177*. 

[.,  and  Clakke,  W.  History  |  of  |  The  Expedition  |  under  the 
.ud  of  |  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark,  |  to  |  the  sources  of  the 
ri,  |  thence  |  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  |  and  down  the  " 
Columbia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  |  Performed  during  the  years 
-6.  |  By  order  of  the  |  Government  of  the  United  States,  j 
ed  for  the  press  |  by  Paul  Allen,  Esquire.  |  In  two  Volumes,  i 
[II].  |  Philadelphia:  |  Published  by  Bradford  and  Inskeep; 
bm.  H.  Inskeep,  Newyork.  |  J.  Maxwell,  Printer.  |  1814.  2 
ro.  Vol.  I,  pp.  i-xxviii,  1-470,  maps.  Vcl.  II,  pp.  i-ix,  1-522, 
]>  Vol.  II,  Chap.  VII,  "  A  general  description  of  the  beasts, 
nd  plants,  &o.  found  by  the  party  in  this  expedition/'  pp. 

• 

the  editio  prineeps  of  the  authentic  narrative.— See  especially  Coues,  Butt. 
L  and  Qeogr.  Surv.  Terr.^idter.,  No.  0,  Feb.  8,  1876,  pp.  417-444,  giving  an 
*t  the  books  of  this  series,  and  a  commentary  on  the  zoology  they  cod- 
lere  are  sundry  accounts  of  birds,  pauim,  in  these  volumes ;  and  a 
otice  of  the  birds  at  the  place  above  marked.  Koce  of  the  species  are 
ler  technical  names ;  but  here  we  have  the  first  accounts  of  various  spe- 
leqnently,  in  1815,  named  by  G.  Ord,  in  Guthrie's  Geography.  See  be- 
rariooa  later  editions  and  versions  of  this  work,  under  1814, 1815, 1816-18, 
1842-75. 

,  and  Clarke,  VV.  Travels  |  to  the  |  Source  of  the  Missouri 
and  across  the  |  American  Continent  |  to  the  |  Pacific  Ocean. 
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1814.  Lewis  M.,  and  Clarke,  W.— Continued. 

|  Performed  |  by  order  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  j  in 
the  Years  1804, 1805,  and  1806.  |  —  |  By  Captains  Lewis. and  Clarke 
|  —  |  Published  from  the  Official  Report,  |  and  |  illustrated  by  a  maty 
of  the  route,  |  and  other  maps.  |  —  |  London :  Printed  for  Long- 
man, Hurst,  Bees,  Orme,  and  Brown,  |  Paternoster-Row.  |  —  1 1814. 
I  vol.  4 to.  pp.  i-xxi v,  1-663, 1  folding  and  2  fall-page  maps.  >  Chap. 
XXIV,  "A  general  Description  of  the  Beasts,  Birds,  and  Plants,  4c, 
found  by  the  Party  in  this  Expedition,"  pp.  450-489. 

"  The  present  edition  is  printed  nearly  verbatim  from  the  original ;  the  sheets 
of  which  were  forwarded  to  this  country  by  the  American  proprietors:  the  odIj 
liberty  that  has  been  taken  with  the  language,  has  been  merely  the  correction  of  a 
few  inadvertent  grammatical  or  typographical  errors.  The  American  copy  con- 
tained an  Appendix  drawn  up  by  Captain  Lewis  on  the  State  of  tbo  Indian  Na- 
tions ;  .  .  .  .  but  as  the  subject  is  altogether  of  a  local  nature,  and  tbo  obserra- 
tions  possess  little  interest  for  the  British  reader,  it  has  been  omitted."  Betide* 
the  who'e  of  the  Appendix,  which  occupies  69  pages  of  the  original,  the  Lire  rf 
Lewis  and  the  American  editor's  Preface  are  also  omitted  ;  in  place  of  tbo  litter 
being  introduced  a  new  preface  by  the  English  editor.  Excepting  these  points 
and  those  mentioned  above  in  quotation-marks,  this  English  4to  ed.  is  identical 
with  the  original  3  vol.  6vo  American  one,  q.  v. 

1815.  Clinton,  De  Witt.    An  Introductory  Discourse  delivered  en  the  4th  of 

May,  1814.  <  Trans.  Lit.  #  Philos.  Soc  New  York  f  i,  1815,  pp.21-ie4. 
Theoharaoter  of  the  discourse  may  be  inferred  from  the  man  and  the  occasion. 
The  paper  is  ornithological  at  pp.  60-G3,  and  in  the  following  particulars:— Note 
R,  pp.  121-125,  review  of  Wilson's  Ornithology  and  eulogy  of  its  author.  NotoS, 
pp  125-128,  on  the  origin  of  the  Turkey,  and  on  the  plumages  and  migrat'Ons 
of  the  Bobolink.  Nolo  T,  p,  129,  on  the  Raven.  Note  V,  pp.  131-133,  on  the  mi- 
gration of  birds.  Note  W,  estimates  of  the  total  number  of  birds  known. 
Note  X,  pp.  134-137,  on  various  birds  which  are  or  may  be  domesticated  forowfnl 
or  ornamental  purposes, 

1815.  Lewis,  M.,  and  Clarke,  W.  Travels  |  to  the  soon  e of  |  the  Missouri 
Biver  |  and  across  the  |  American  Continent  |  to  |  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  |  Performed  by  order  of  |  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  |  in  the  years  1804, 1805,  and  1806.  |  —  |  By  Captains  Lewis 
and  Clarke.  |  —  |  Published  from  the  Official  Report,  |  and  illus- 
trated by  a  map  of  the  route,  |  and  other  maps.  |  —  |  A  new  edition, 
in  three  volumes.  |  Vol.  I  [II,  III].  |  —  |  London :  |  Printed  lor 
Longman,  Hurst,  Rets,  Orme,  and  Brown,  |  Paternoster-Row.  1 181* 
3  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I,  pp.  i-xxvi,  1 1.  not  paged,  1-411,  3  mapf.  VuL  II, 
pp.  i-xii,  1-434, 3  maps.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  i-xii,  1-394.  >  Vol.  Ill,  Chap. 
XXIV,  "  A  general  description  of  the  beasts,  birds,  plants,  &c.t 
found  by  the  party  in  this  expedition,1'  pp.  1-73. 

Exoept  in  form,  and  in  some  minor  details  of  typography  incident  to  resetting 
of  the  type,  this  Is  identical  with  the  4to  ed.  of  1814.  This  edition,  eonwd 
ent  in  form,  and  otherwise  unexceptionable,  is  a  favorite  one,  perhaps  oftener 
met  with,  even  in  this  country,  than  the  original  of  1614.  It  was  reissued  under 
date  of  1817,  apparently  from  the  same  plates ;  though  I  observe,  on  the  last  tvo 
pages  of  voL  I,  a  slight  discrepancy  in  the  set  of  the  type. 

1815.  Lb  wis,  M.,  and  Clarke,  W.    "Tagebuch  e.  Entdeckungsreise  dnrch 
Nord-Amerika  in  d.  Jahren  1804-6.    Aus  d.  Engl.  v.  Weyland.   Mit 
1  Karte."    <  Neue  Bibliothek  der  wkhtigaten  Besokrmbungen  a.  s.  «• 
(Weimar,  gr.-8°,  Bd.  1, 1815). 
Title  of  a  German  version,  quoted  from  Kayaer.    See  the  original,  1814. 
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j.  A  New  |  Geographical,  Historical,  |  and  |  Commercial  Gram- 
' ;  |  and  present  state  of  the  |  several  Kingdoms  of  the  world.  | 
taining  |  ....  |  to  which  are  added  | .  .  .  .  |  Second  American 
lion,    Philadelphia.    Johnson  &  Warner.    1815.    "  2  vols."  6vo. 

II,  2  p.  11.  (title  and  contents),  pp.  603,  maps.    >  Ornithology. 
313-357. 

x>ve  title  defective  after  the  first  two  lines,  the  only  copy  I  ever  handled 
ng  part  of  the  title-page  torn  off 

lis  edition  of  "Guthrie's  Geography  "  oontains  articles,  Important  in  some 
acts,  on  the  zoology  of  North  America,  by  George  Ord.  The  work  does  not 
ar  to  be  common,  and  the  soologioal  articles  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
»  into  current  quotation  until  1857-58,  when  S.  F.  Baird's  citation  and 
ssary  adoption  of  some  of  Ord's  names  called  attention  to  them .  The  ornitho- 
al  portion  consist*  of  a  bare  list  of  vernacular  and  binomial  names,  appar* 
-  compiled  from  Tnrton's  (at  any  rate,  from  some)  edition  of  Linnaus,  with 
ion  of  two  new  species,  and  a  few  others  described  by  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
lese  latter,  scientific  names  are  now  for  the  first  time  given.  This  list,  pp. 
ly,  is  followed,  pp.  330-357,  with  biographical  sketches  of  a  number  of  lead- 
ipecies  (under  vernacular  names  only),  mainly  drawn  directly  from  Wilsou, 
Is  preceded,  pp.  313-315,  by  a  few  general  remarks,  chiefly  from  tho  same 
;e.  The  following  are  the  "  new  species  ":— Tattur  colwnbianus,  p.  315  (Lewis 
Clark,  ii,  183) ;  Faleo  ecarius,  p.  315  (no  description  or  reference) ;  Picu*  won- 
f,  p.  316  (L.  &  C,  i,  396) ;  Phatianut  columbianus,  p.  317  (L.  &  C,  ii,  180) ; 

0  phaaianeUui,  p.  317  (L.  &  C,  ii,  181);  T.  fiuca,  p.  317  (L.  &  C,  ii,  182); 
a  Philadelphia  and  Larus  delawarentu,  p.  319,  descrr.  origg.;  Ana*  columbi- 
,  p.  319  (L.  &  C,  ii,  198).  The  last  named  is  a  Cygnut.  Tho  list  contains, 
ea  numerous  nominal  species  of  the  older  writers,  quite  a  number  that  are 
inly  not  North  American. 

vis,  M.,  and  Clarke,  W.  Reize  |  naar  |  de  Bronnen  van  den 
ouri,  |  en  door  het  vaste  land  van  America  |  nar  de  Zuidzee.  | 
tan  op  last  van  deregeringder  Yereenigde  Staten  van  America,  j 
e  jaren  1804, 1805  en  1806.  |  Door  de  Kapiteins  |  Lewis  en 
ke.  |  Met  eene  kaart.  |  —  |  Uit  het  Engelsch  vertaald  door  |  N. 
in  Kampen.  |  —  |  Eerst*,  [tweede,  derdo  en  laatste,]  deel.  j  *  | 
►ordrecht,  |  bij  A.  BIubsc*  &  Zoon,  |  1816  [1817, 1818].  3  vols.  8vo. 
1, 1816,  pp.  i-xxxii,  1-308,  map.    Vol.  II,  1817,  pp.  i-viii,  1-390. 

III,  1818,  pp.  i-xil,  1-335. 

s  appears  to  be  a  fair  and  complete  version,  probably  made  from  the  Lon- 
vol.  ed.  of  1815,  q.  v. 

jry,  J.  Travels  |  in  |  the  interior  of  America,  |  in  the  |  Years 
1810,  and  1811 ;  |  inolnding  |  a  description  of  Upper  Lonisiana, 
ether  with  |  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  |  Tec- 
!e,  |  with  the  |  Illinois  and  Western  Territories,  |  and  con  tain- 
remarks  and  observations  |  useful  |  to  |  persons  emigrating  to 
»  countries.  |  —  |  By  John  Bradbury,  F.  L.  S.  London,  |  [etc.] 
|  Liverpool :  |  printed  for  the  author,  |  By  Smith  and  Galway, 

1  published  by  Sherwood,  Neely,  and  Jones,  London.  |  —  |  1817. 
.  8vo.    pp.  i-xii,  9-364. 

y  slightly  ornithological  pauim  /  Wood  Pigeon  described,  p.  44. 

M.,  and  Clarke,  W.    Travels,  etc. 

•ely  a  reissue  of  the  3-voL  8vo  London  ed.  of  1815,  q.  v. 

M.,  and  Clarke,  W.    Travels,  etc. 

Irish  ed.  of  the  work,  which  I  hare  not  seen ;  "  S  vols.  8°,  Dublin,  J. 

tie.  1817."    Said  to  be  like  the  original. 
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1818.  O'Reilly,  B.  Greenland,  |  the  |  Adjacent  Seas,  |  and  |  the  North-wc«t 
Passage  |  to  |  The  Pacific  Ocean,  |  illustrated  in  a  voyage  to  Davis's 
Strait,  |  daring  the  Sammer  of  1817.  |  —  |  With  charts  and  numer- 
ous plates,  |  from  drawings  of  the  author  taken  on  the  spot.  |  —  |  By 
I  Bernard  O'Reilly,  Esq.  |  —  |  London  :  |  printed  for  Baldwin,  Crs- 
dock,  and  Joy,  |  47,  Paternoster-Row.  |  —  |  1818.  1  vol.4to.  pp. 
viU,293,pll. 

I  have  nowhere  seen  this  work  cited  in  ornithology ;  nevertheless,  it  grf«t  a 
formal  account  (pp.  135-147)  of  various  (15  app.)  birds,  several  of  which  are  de- 
scribed as  new,  and  figured ;  the  narrative  portion  of  the  work,  moreorer,  abounds 
with  allusions  to  birds.  PL  xii,  £  2,  Proeellaria  glacial**;  p.  140,  pL  xli,  1 1,  Procd- 
laria  gravis,  n.  sp.  (=  Pujjlnu*  — );  p.  141,  pi.  xiii,  Larui  ntosfoitf,  n. sp. 
(  =  £.  glaums) ;  pL  xiv,  f.S,  Colymbus  grylU;  p.  146,  pi.  xiv,  t  1,  Coiymtmt  fW- 
tans,  n.  sp.  (—Mergvltu  aUe). 

1818.  Rafinesqub,  C.  8.  Farther  Account  of  Discoveries  in  Natural  His- 
tory, in  the  Western  States,  by  Constantino  Samuel  Rafincsqne, 
Esq.  communicated  in  a  Letter  from  that  Gentleman  to  the  Editor. 
<  Am.  Monthly  Mag.,  iv,  1818,  pp.  39-42. 

The  only  ornithological  matter  is  Rimamphvg  (usually  quoted  Rhimanpha) 
citrinut,  gen.  ap.  n.,  p.  41,  supposed  to  be  the  MotaciUa  attiva  6m. 

1818.  Rafinesquk,  C.  S.    General  Account  of  the  Discoveries  made  in  the 
Zoology  of  the  Western  States.    <  Am.  Monthly  Mag.,  iv,  1818,  pp. 
106, 107. 
On  p.  106  are  named,  but  not  described,  RamphotUon  and  Sympkemia,  genu.  oa. 

1818.  Sabine,  E.    A  Memoir  on  the  Birds  of  Greenland ;  with  Descriptions 

and  Notes  on  the  Species  observed  in  the  late  Voyage  of  Discovery 
in  Davis' s  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay.  <  Trans.  Linn.  <Soc,xii,  ptii, 
1818,  pp.  527-559,  pi.  30. 

A  notable  paper,  well  known  and  often  cited,  giving  extended  field-notei,  de- 
scriptions, aynonymy,  etc.,  of  88  app.  Concordance  of  the  54  app.  giro  by 
Fabriciua.    Trachea?  of  Somateria  speotabUi*  and  Anas  gladalu  figured,  pL  30. 

1819.  [Anon.]  American Uche  Ornithologie,  odor  Naturgeschichte  der  Vogel 

der  vereinten  Staaten.    Mit  nach  der  Natur  ges  ocbenen  und  aosge* 
malten  Kupfern ;  von  Alex.  Wilson.    9  Bde  in  Folio.    Philadelphia 
1609  bis  1814.    (Bibl.  nniv.  18.)    <  Ofett's  /sis,  Jahrg.  iii,  1819,  pp. 
116-130. 
An  extended  editorial  notice. 

1819.  Leach,  W.  E.    Notice  of  some  Animals  from  the  Arctic  Regions. 
<  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philoe.,  xiii,  1819,  pp.  60, 61. 

Aves,  p.  61.  A  "hasty  list"  (the  author  says)  of  23  spp.,  among  then  Qrjfit 
seapularis,  TTria  francsii,  spp.  nn.    Leach  introduces  the  Fork- tailed  Gall  in  Uk 

following  letters  and  figures:—"  19. f    Sabini.— A  paper  on  this  bird 

(which  forms  an  intermediate  genus  between  Larut  and  Sterna)  has  been  read  to 
the  Linnean  Society,  by  Joseph  Sabine,  Kaq.  who  named  it  Larus  mbm,  alter 
his  brother  who  first  killed  it."  He  also  aays  in  a  foot-note,  "See  Linnean  So- 
ciety report,  p.  67."  This  may  be  actually  the  first  publicatitn  of  the  speck*, 
though  it  appears  to  have  been*  first  formally  described  and  figured  in  its**. ' 
Linn.  &  c  xii,  1618, 520,  pL  29. 

1819.  Rafinesque,  C.  S.    Prodrome  de  70   Nonveanx  genres  d'aoimaox 
decouverts    dans  l'int&rieur   des    fitats-Unis  d'Amexiqao  darsot 
l'annee  1818.    <  Journ.  de  Phys.  Chim.  et  cTHist.  Nat,  lxxxviii,  join 
1819,  p.4l7,a*g. 
Not  seen— cited  from  Baird.    Genera  Rimamphut.  Helmitherot,  Symphri* 


i 
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J.  f  A  |  Voyage  of  Discovery,  |  made  under  the  orders  of  the 
niiralty,  |  in  |  His  Majesty's  ships  |  Isabella  and  Alexander,  |  for 
)  purpose  of  |  exploring  Baffin's  Bay,  |  and  inquiring  into  the 
>bability  of  a  |  Northwest  Passage.  |  —  |  By  John  Ross,  K.  8. 
ptain  Koyal  Navy.  |  —  |  London :  |  —  |  John  Murray,  Albemarle- 
eet.  |  —  |  1819.  1  vol.  4to.  2  p.  11.,  pp.  i-xl,  1-252,  1  1.,  pp. 
xxxvi,  maps,  plates. 

Lppendix  II,  pp.  xlviii-lx,  contains  an  article  on  the  birds  observed,  about  80 
□umber.  The  authorship  is  not  clear.  Ross  acknowledges  bis  indebtedness 
>r  the  article"  to  J.  Edwards  and  C.  J.  Beverley,  respectively  surgeon  and 
istant  surgeon  of  the  '  Isabella';  but  the  birds  are  apparently  treated  by  E. 
J.  Sabine  and  W.  E.  Leach.  QryUe  scapulari*  "Leach",  p.  li ;  Vria  francrii 
each  ",  p.  Hi ;  Ima  ("  Leach  ",  bat  named  first  in  181  tf)  tdbini  ••  Sabine  ",  "  non- 
cript",  p.  lvii,  plats  (but  with  reference  to  Tkomaon's  Ann.  qf  PhUot.,  voL  xiii), 
described  as  if  spp.  nn.,  bat  were  named  elsewhere  earlier. 

esdy,  W.,  J  un.    Narrative  of  an  Excursion  upon  the  Island  of  Jan 
yen ;  containing  some  Account  of  its  Appearance  and  Produc- 
ts.   <  Kdtob.  Philos.  Journ.,  i,  1819,  pp.  121-126. 
ontains  slight  allusions  to  the  birds. 

n.]  Die  Expedition  des  Kipitans  Boss  zu  Erforschnng  der  Baf- 
jbai  nnd  Untersuchung  der  Moglichkeit  einer  nordwestlichen 
rchfohrt.    <  Oken'e  lais,  Jihrg.  iv,    1820,    Litter.  Anzeig.,    pp. 

►-127. 

emerkungen  des  Herausgebers,  nebst  des  Leaoh'schen  Veneichnissos  von 
Axten,  pp.  115-119,  mit  Anmerknngen  von  dem  OriginaJe.  QryUe  ncipularU 
ioh,  p.  116 ;  Uria/ranetii  Leach,  p.  116 ;  Xgma  idbiwi  Leach,  p.  118. 

tz,  D.  The  |  History  of  Greenland :  |  including  |  an  account  of 
>  Mission  |  carried  on  by  the  |  United  Brethren  |  in  that  conntry. 
-  |  From  the  Gexman  of  David  Crantz.  |  —  |  With  |  a  continua- 
n  to  the  present  time;  |  illustrative  notes;  |  and  an  appendix, 
itaining  a  sketch  of  the  Mission  |  of  the  brethren  in  Labrador. 
- 1  [Quotation.]  |  —  |  In  Two  Volumes.  |  Vol.  I  [II].  |  London : 
rinted  for  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Brown,  |  Paternos- 
•row.  |  1820.  8vo.  Vol.  I,  frontisp.,  pp.  xi,  359,  map,  plates. 
I.  II,  frontisp.,  pp.  vi,  323. 

ol.  I,  Book  II,  Chap.  I,  pp.  66-84.— TIL  Land  birds.  IV.  Different  varieties  of 
fowL  V.  First  class,  with  spoon-shaped  bills.  YL  Second  class,  with  short 
gB.  VIL  Third  olnss,  with  long  wings.  VIII.  Nourishment  of  sea-fowl  and 
Ir  propagation.  This  bird-matter  occupies  pp.  71-84,  being  a  very  respectable 
ttise  on  Greenland  ornithology,  considering  when  it  was  written ;  the  spooies 
readily  identifiable,  for  the  most  part,  and  the  remarks  are  those  of  an  actual 
erver.  This  is  a  late  edition ;  see  1765,  and  especially  what  is  said  at  1767 ;  I 
unable  to  make  an  actual  comparison. 

on,  D.  W.  A  |  Journal  |  of  |  Voyages  and  Travels  |  in  the  |  In- 
iour  of  North  America,  |  between  the  47th  and  58th  Degrees  of 
bitnde,  .  .  .  [etc.,  11  lines].  |  Illustrated  by  a  map  of  the  conn- 
.  |  By  Daniel  Williams  Hartnon,  |  a  Partner  in  the  North  West 
npany.  |  —  |  Andover:  |  Printed  by  Flagg  and  Gould.  |  1820.  1 
.  sm.  8vo.    pp.  i-xxiii,  25-432,  portrait,  map. 

nds  with  "A  concise  account  of  the  principal  animals  which  are  fonnd  in  the 
thwestern  part  of  North  America  ",  pp.  415-432 ;  bnt  this  is  confined  to.  mam. 
Is,  and  the  book  is  scarcely  citable  as  to  ornithology  j  still  it  contains  some 
;ht  notices  of  birds,  here  and  there. 
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1820.  Leach,  [  W.  £.]    Leach  hat.  zu  glcioher  Zeit  folgendes  Verzeichnias  in 
Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy  1819.  mitgetheiU.     <  Oktvt*  las, 
.  Jahrg.  iv,  1820,  pp.  127, 128. 

Die  auf  der  dee  Kapit&ns  Robs  Reise  naeh  dem  Nordpol  gesammelten  Vogeb; 
82  Aiten.  Vergl.  1819,  Lbach,  W.  E. 

1820.  [Ord,  G.]  A  I  Universal  Geography;  |  or,  |  a  view  of  the  present 
state  of  |  the  known  world.  |  Containing  |  .  .  .  |  To  which  are 
added,  | .  .  .  |  Originally  compiled  |  By  William  Guthrie,  Esq.  |  The 
astronomical  part  by  James  Ferguson,  F.  R.  S.  |  To  which  have  been 
added  |  .  .  .  |  Accompanied  with  twenty-one  correct  maps.  |  Third 
American  edition,  |  with  extensive  additions  and  alterations,  by 
several  American  editors.  |  In  Two  Volumes — Vol.  I  [II].  |  —  I 
Philadelphia :  |  Published  by  Benjamin  Warner,  No.  171,  High  street 
|  ...  |  —  |  1820.  2  vols.8vo.  Vol.  I,  Title,  Contents,  (pp.Mv)> 
Adv.  (11.),  pp.  1-514.  Vol.  II,  Title  (11.),  Contents  ( 1 1.),  pp.  »-640. 
1  vol.  of  maps. 

Vol  I,  Zoology,  pp.  141-169 ;  Birds,  pp.  15S-187  —This  matter  consi§t»  of  that 
given  in  the  stcond  edM  1815,  q.  v.f  but  with  the  omission  of  the  systematic  lists, 
which  represented  the  whole  of  the  technical  valne  of  the  matter.  Ord's  name 
does  not  appear  in  connection  with  this  performance. 

1822.  Manby,  G.  W.     Journal  |  of  a  |  Voyage  to  Greenland,  |  in  the  year 

1821.  |  —  |  With  graphic  illustrations.  |  By  George  William  Manby, 
Eq.  |  —  |  London  :  |  Printed  for  G.  and  W.  B.  Wbittaker,  1 13,  Ave- 
Maria  Lane.  |  1822.    pp.  viii,  143,  maps,  pll.,  and  woodoc. 

Orig.  ed.— see  also  2d  ed.,  1833.  Plate  of  Lestris  parasitica  opp.p.90;  cot  of 
Fratereula  areHoa  on  p.  106. 

1823.  [Anon.]  Journey  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea ;  .  .  .  par  J.  Franklin. 

.  .  .    Appendice  Zoologiqne;   par  J.  Sabine,  esq.  .  .  .    Londres; 

1822.  .  .  .   <  F6ru99.  Bull,  2«  sect.,  iii,  1823,  pp.  406,  407. 
TJne  revno  nnonyme  de  l'oavrage ;  voir  1893,  Sabine,  J. 

1823.  Cormack,  W.  E.    Account  of  a  Journey  across  the  Island  of  Newfound- 
land.    <  Edinb.  Pkiloe.  Journ.,  x,  1823,  pp.  156-162. 
Mere  allusion  to  some  of  the  birds  seen. 

1823.  Manby,  G.  W.  Journal  |  of  a  |  Voyage  to  Greenland,  |  in  the  year 
1821.  |  With  graphic  illustrations.  |  —  |  By  George  William  Manby, 
Esq.  |  —  |  The  Second  Edition.  |  London  :  |  Printed  for  G.  and  W.B. 
Whittaker,  |  Ave-maria  Lane.  |  —  |  MDCCCXXIII.  1  voL  8m 
pp.  xi,  225,  maps,  pll.,  and  woodoc. 

Ornithological  passim.  PUte  of  Lestris  parasitica  facing  p.  141.  Orig.  ed.  4to» 
London,  same  imprint,  1888,  q.  v. 

1823.  Reinhardt,  J.  Sur  Fe*tat  actuel  de  nos  Connaissances  relativement  a 
TOrnithologie  du  Greenland.    <TufoJtr.  Nat.  FUJeiw*.,vii,182S,pp. 

52 .    (  Ftrues.  Bull ,  2«  sect.,  i,  1824,  p.  86. ) 

Not  aeon— above  Frenoh  version  of  the  title  derived  from  AG.  &  STEian.  Bift 

1823.  Sabine,  J.    Narrative  of  a  Journey  |  to  the  shores  of  |  the  Polar  Sea,  | 
in  the  years  1819, 20, 21,  and  22.  |  By  |  John  Franklin,  Captain  B.N., 
F.R.  S.,  |  and  commander  of  the  expedition.  |  —  |  With  an  appeo 
dix  on  various  subjects  relating  to  |  science  and  natural  history 
niustrated  by  numerous  plates  and  maps.  |  —  |  Published  by 
authority  of  the  right  honorable  the  earl  Bathurst.  |  —  |  London :  I 
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J. — Con  tinned. 

Murray,  Albemarle-street.  |  —  |  MDCCCXXIII.    1  vol.  4to. 

v,  783,  maps,  &,  pll.     >  Zoological   Appendix,  by  Joseph 

e,  Esq.    Birds,  pp.  669-703. 

extended  and  important  contribution  to  North  American  Ornithology. 

•Ueotlon  upon  which  the  report  is  baaed  was  chiefly  piocored  at  Cnmb^r- 

[ooae ;  bat  many  of  the  specimens  were  from  the  route  to  Great  Slave 

and  on  its  borders.    Oorvtu  hudtonUit,  p.  671,  sp.  n. 

Account  |  of  |  an  Expedition  |  from  |  Pittsburgh  to  the  Rooky 
tains,  |  performed  in  the  years  1819  and  '20,  |  by  order  of  | 
Ion.  J.  C.  Calhoun,  Sec'y  of  War:  |  nnder  the  command  of 
or  8tephen  H.  Long.  |  From  the  Notes  of  Major  Long,  Mr.  T. 
and  other  gen-  |  tlemen  of  the  exploring  party.  |  —  |  Compiled 
2d  win  James,  |  botanist  and  geologist  for  the  expedition.  |  —  | 

0  Vols.— With  an  Atlas.  |  VoLI[lI].  |  —  |  Philadelphia:  |  H.C. 
7  and  L  Lea,  Chestnut  st.  |  1823.  2  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  1, 2  p.  11.,  pp. 
i.    Vol.  H,  3  p.  11.,  pp.  1-442,  i-xoviii. 

g's  Expedition  bore  excellent  ornithological  fruit,  in  the  shape  of  the  many 
tant  notices  and  descriptions  of  new  species  by  Thomas  Say,  which  are 
red  inconveniently  through  the  book  in  foot-notes.  Vol.  I,  FringUla  gram- 
p.  139 ;  Sylvia  celatou  /,  p.  168 ;  &  bifateiata,  Limota  scolopacea,  p.  170 ;  Pdidna 
tdit,  p.  171 1  Pdidna  cindut  var.  [=  bonapartU  Schleg.],  p.  179.  List  of  Birds, 
70-375.  Observations  on  Birds  at  Engineer  Cantonment,  pp.  376-378.  Vol. 
yglodytet  obsolete,  p.  4 ;  Columba/cuciata,  p.  10 ;  Tctraoobscurus,  p.  14 ;  FringiUa 
ia,  F.  frontalis,  p.  40 ;  Hirundo  lunyfrons,  Emberila  amama,  p.  47 ;  Tyranny* 
ilis,  p.  60.  (All  good  spp.  except :  8,  bifa*ciata= Dendrcocaccerulea ;  Limota 
acta = Mderorhamphut  grisout  ;  Pdidna  ptetoraUt = Tringa  macuiata.) 

Account  of  an  Expedition  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Rocky 
tains.    ...    3  vols.  8vo.    London.    1823. 

English  edition,  not  handled  by  me.  There  are  also  various  other  accounts 
c'8  zoological  matter,  which  will  be  found  fully  cited  in  this  Bibliography. 

iby,  W.,  Jr.  Journal  |  of  a  voyage  to  the  |  Northern  Whale- 
ry;  |  including  |  researches  and  discoveries  on  the  eastern 
it  |  of  |  West  Greenland,  |  made  in  the  summer  of  1822,  in  the 
|  Baffin  of  Liverpool.  |  By  William  Scoresby,  Junior,  |  F.  R. 
.,  M.  W.  8.  &o.  &o.  |  Commander.  |  —  |  Edinburgh :  |  printed 
Archibald  Constable  and  Co.  Edinburgh:  |  and  Hurst, 
nson  and  Co.  Cheapside,  London.  |  —  |  1823.  1  vol.  sm.  Hvo. 
:liii,  472,  maps,  and  pll.    >  App.  No.  III.     List  of  Animals  met 

1  on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  West  Greenland,  with  Notes  and 
Loranda,  pp.  416-429.    II.  Aves,  pp.  421, 422. 

notated  list  of  17  spp. 

.]  Account  of  an  expedition  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Rocky-moun- 
3.  1819,  20.  compiled  by  Edwin  James,  botanist  and  geologist, 
si.  London,  1823.  8.  <  Oken'i  Irts,  Jahrg.  viii,  1824,  Utter. 
ri^.,  pp.  225-291. 

i  extended  review  of  Long's  Expedition,  with  copious  extracts,  and  repro- 
)g  Say's  descriptions  of  cow  species  in  German.— FringiUa  grammaca,  Sylvia 
«/,  p.  853;  8.  bifasciata,  Limota  scolopacsa,  p.  353;  Pdidna  ptetoraUt,  P. 
us  rar.,  p.  854.  Nominal  list  of  146  spp.,  pp.  257-260.  Troglodyte*  obsoleta,  p. 
Oolumba  fasciata,  p. 873;  Tetrao  obsmtrus,  p. 873;  FringiUa  psaltria,  p.  373 : 
giUa  frontalis,  p.  374;  Emberiza  cwuma,  p.  977;  Hirundo  lunifroia,  p.  377; 
nnia  vsrtieaUs,  p.  SSL 
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1824.  Desm  .  .  ST,  [Desmarest,  A.  G.]   American  Ornithology  or  the  History 

of  the  birds  of  the  United  States,  etc.   .  .    par  Alex.  Wilsou.  .  .  . 

<  FiruM.  Bull,  *  sect.,  iii,  1824,  pp.  77-79. 
Ud6  revue  de  roavxnge. 

1824.  Sabine,  £.    A  |  Supplement  |  to  |  the  Appendix  of  Captain  Parry's 

Voyage  for  the  |  Discovery  of  a  north-west  passage,  |  in  the  yean 
1819-20.  |  Containing  |  an  account  of  the  subjects  |  of  |  Natural 
History.  |  —  |  London;  |  John  Murray,  Albemarle-street.  |  —  | 
MDCCCXXIV.  4to.  5  p.  11.  each  backed  blank,  pp.  clxxxiii-cccx, 
with  6  pll. 

The  oopy  examined  of  this  Supplement  to  the  Appendix  of  Parry's  Firrt 
Voyage  is  bound  together  with  the  Appendix  to  Parry's  Second  Voyage.  A 
good  deal  of  confusion  exists  in  citing  the  zoological  matter  of  Parry's  serenl 
Voyages,  and  writers  may  be  cautioned  that  they  can  hardly  be  too  cartful  to 
say  what  they  mean,  and,  if  possible,  to  handle  the  volumes  instead  of  guesting 
at  second-hand.  The  present  article,  as  far  as  the  Birds  go,  is  by  Capu  E.  Sabine ; 
it  occupies  pp.  cxciii-ccx,  and  treats  of  39  spp.,  with  descriptive  matter,  Arid- 
notes,  and  some  little  synonymy.  It  refers  to  the  same  collection  opon  which 
waa  based  B.  Sabine's  Memoir  on  the  Birds  of  Greenland,  in  voL  xii  of  tiw 
Tram.  Linn,  8oe.t  1818,  q.  v. 

1624-25.  Bonaparte,  C.  L.  Observations  on  the  Nomenclature  of  Wilson's 
Ornithology.  <  Journ.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Phila.,  iii-v,  1824-1825,  in  sev- 
eral parts,  published  at  different  times,  as  follows : — Part  1st :  III,  ii. 
pp.  340-352  (read  Mar.  9,  pnb.  Apr.  5,  1824,  containing  No*.  1-22  of 
Wilson's  list  in  vol.  vi  of  Am.  Orn.),  pp.  353-371  (read  Mar.  9,  pab. 
Apr.  27,  1824,  Nos.  23-58).  Part  2d :  IV,  i,  pp.  25-32  (read  Mar.S), 
pnb.  July,  1W24,  Nos.  59-G9),  pp.  33-66  (read  Mar.  23,  pab.  Ang.  1824, 
Nos.  70-112).  Part  3d :  IV,  i,  pp.  163-200  (read  Nov.  9,  pob.  Dec.  1824, 
Nos.  113-167).  Part  4th :  IV,  ii,  pp.  251-277  (read  Nov.  23, 1824,  pnb. 
Feb.  1825,  Nos.  168-184,  with  various  Nos.  previously  treated  re- 
viewed). Part  5th :  V,  i,  pp.  57-64  (read  May  31,  pub.  July,  183,  Xo?- 
185-194),  pp.  65-106  (read  May  31,  pub.  Aug.  1825,  Nos.  195-227). 

Marked  "  to  be  continued  ";  bat  there  is  no  more  of  it  in  this  publication.  Alto 
published  separately,  1  vol.  8vo,  Philadelphia,  Finley,  1P26  — See  Firutt.  ML,  It, 
1885, 115;  vii,  1826, 344, 375 ;  xi,  1827,  110. 

A  critical  commentary  on  S37  of  Wilson's  species,  weriatim;  and  assoeh  otcof 
the  most  notable  and  in  some  rerpeots  the  most  important  of  early  American 
papers.  VieiUot  oomce  in  also  for  a  large  share  of  criticism,  chiefly  nnfawabk 
to  him.  Contains  many  new  identifications  and  mnch  rectification  of  synonymy 
Spiza,  iv,  45,  Hcmipalama,  v,  87,  genn.  nn.  No  new  species  are  proposed,  bat 
many  species  hem  appear  nnder  new  combinations  of  gem  rio  and  specific  term*, 
and  several  are  renamed  specifically  for  one  reason  or  another,  constituting  * 
jure  new  species.  Snch  are :  FaUo  iriZfomi,  iii,  348 ;  Tardus  vriUonii,  i  v,  34 ;  Idenu 
agripennit,  iv,  48;  Fringilla  locutteUa,  iv,  51 ;  Sylvia  pardalina,  iv,  179;  9yt*» 
icUtonii, iv,  179 ;  Sylcia  sphagnota,  iv,  190;  Gharadrius temipalmatvs,v,& 

1825.  Bonaparte,  C.  [L.]     Descriptions  of  two  new  species  of  Mexican 

Birds.    <  Journ.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Phila.,  iv,  1825,  pp.  387-390. 
Oorv%uultramarinut%p.3Sl;  Icterus  mefcmfetertu,  p.  389. 

1825.  Bonaparte,  C.  [L.]  Additions  to  the  Ornithology  of  the  United 
States.    <  Journ .  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.t  v,  1825,  pp.  28-31. 

Falco  mdanopterut,  Sylvia  palmarum,  CoUmba  leuoocephala,  C.  zenaida  (i-  *P- 
p.  30);  Rallus  gigantetis  (n.  sp.,  p.  31) ;  Sterna  caya*a— 6  spp.  collected  in  Florida 
by  T.  R.  Peale. 
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.  .  8T,  [Dksmarest,  A.  G.]    Observations  Bar  la  nomenclature 
1'ornithologie  de  Wilson ;  par  Charles  Bonaparte.    .  .    <  F4nt*$. 
IL,  2«  sect,,  iv,  1825,  pp.  115-117. 
xtrait.    Voir  1894-25,  Bonafabtk,  C.  L. 

jes  PROFE8SEUR8.  E  xtrait  D'un  Rapport  fait  a  l1  Administration 
Mase*am  par  nne  Commission  compose©  de  plusienrs  de  MM.  les 
rfessenrs,  sur  les  resaltats  de  la  mission  que  M.  Milbert  a  reraplie* 
t  £tats-Unis  d'Ameriqae  pendant  sept  ans  (de  1817  a  la  fin  de 
:3).  <  M4m.  du  Mm.  d'Hist.  Nat.,  xii,  1825,  pp.  18-29. 
iseaux,  9,000.    Voir  pp.  31, 93, 99. 

ARD80X,  J.     Appendix  |  to  |  Captain  Parry's  Journal  |  of  a  | 

jond  Voyage  |  for  |  the  discovery  of  a  northwest  passage  from  | 

i  Atlantio  to  the  Pacific,  |  performed  in  |  bis  Majesty's  Ships  Fury 

1  Hecla,  |  in  |  the  years  1821-22-23.  |  —  |  Published  by  authority 

the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  |  —  |  London :  |  John 

irray,  |  Publisher  to  the  Admiralty  and  Board  of  Longitude.  |  —  | 

)CCCXXV.    4to.    2  p.  11.,  pp.  1-432.    >  Zoological  Appendix.— 

.  I.  Account  of  the  Quadrupeds  and  Birds,  by  John  Richardson, 

D.,  M.W.S.    pp.  287-399. 

Mrds,  pp.  349-379.  An  extended  and  formal  notice  of  38  spp.,  with  synonymatio, 
loriptive,  and  miscellaneous  mattor.  The  page  looks  wonderfully  like  that  of 
>  Fauna  Boreali-Amsrieana,  and  doubtless  Biohardson  drew  upon  this  article 
•  thaj.  work. 

onapaktb,  C.  L.  American  |  Ornithology ;  |  or,  |  The  Natural 
story  |  of  |  Birds  Inhabiting  the  United  States,  |  not  given  by 
ilson.  |  With  figures  drawn,  engraved,  and  coloured,  from  Na- 
re.  |  By  |  Charles  Lucian  Bonaparte.  |  Vol.  I  [-IV].  |  Philadel- 
ia :  |  Carey,  Lea,  &  Carey — Chestnut  Street.  |  London : — John 
iller,  40  Pall  Mall.  |  William  Brown,  Printer.  |  1825  [  1828, 1828, 
33].  4  vols.  imp.  4to.  Vol.  1, 1825,  pp.  i-vi,  1 1.,  pp.  1-105,  pll.  1-9. 
>1.  II,  1828,  pp.  i-vii,  1  1.,  1-94,  pll.  10-15.  Vol.  Ill,  1828,  2  p.  11.,  pp. 
60,'pll.  16-21.  Vol.  IV,  1833,  2  p.  11.,  pp.  1-142,  pll.  22-27. 
This  is  a  qoasi-continnation  of  WUson,  gotten  up  in  similar  style,  if  not  spirit ; 
Is  united  with  Wilson  by  several  of  the  editors  of  the  latter,  making  a  "  Wil- 
li and  Bonaparte's  "  American  Ornithology.  But  the  original  distinction  <wd 
mplete  separation  of  the  two  works  must  be  folly  recognised.  See  Jameson's, 
xdine's  and  Brewer's  "  Wilson  ",  1831, 1839, 1840. 

Vol.  1, 1825.— PL  1.U  Muscieapa  savana;  £  9,  Myiothera  obsoleta,-  f.  3,  Salvia 
rytopUra  9.  PL  9,  £  1,  Muscieapa  for ficata;  £9,  Jf.  vtrUealis;  f.  3,  Jf.  soya, 
.n.,  p.  80;  L4,Regulus  eriitatui.  P).3,£l  tf,  9  $ ,  Idsrus  ieUrocephalus, »?.  n.  I 
ee  L. ;  ezol.  the  synonymy  here  given !),  p. 97 ;  f.  3,  Sylvia  maritima^.  PL  4, 
1  d\2  9,  Quiscatus  major.  PL 5,  £ 1,  Q. versicolor;  £9,  Sylvia eelata;  £ 3,  JYm- 
Ua  grammaca.  PL  6,  t  1  cf ,  9  9,  Pyrrhula  frontalis ;  f.  3,  FringiUa  psaUria ; 
4  9 , f.  trisHs;  f.  5,  F.  amaena.  PL 7,  f.  1, Hirun  0  lunifrons;  £ 9,  Strix  cunicu- 
Ha.  PL  8, £ 1, 9,  Pious  varivt ;  f.  3,  Oolumbafasciata.  PI.  9,  Meleagris  gaUopavo. 
VoL  II,  1898.— PL  10,  f.  1,  Faleo  eooperU,  sp.  n.,  p.  1 ;  f.  9,  Sylvia palmarum.  PL  II, 
aleo  dispart  £9  9,  Sylvia  azurca.  PL  19,  Faleo  cyaneus.  PL  13,  f.  1,  Qarrulus 
fUeri;  f.9o*i  3  $tEmberiza  lapponioa.  PL  14,  £  1,  Garrulut  fioridanus;  £  9, 
icus  tridaetylus  ;  f.  3,  Picut  erythroeephahu.  PL  15,  £  1,  FringiUa  vsspsrtina; 
2$,FrtngiUaludoviciana;  £3  $  t  Loxia  leueopttra ;  £4  9 ,  FringiUa  cyanea. 
VoL  III,  1898.— PL  16,  £  1,  OinHus  paUatii;  f.  9,  BombyciUa  garrula;  f.  3  9, 
yrrhula  mutator.  PL  17,  £  1,  Oolumba  Uucocephala ;  £  9,  O.  zenaida,  PL  18  9 , 
ttrao  obtmnu.  PL  19,  T.  phasiantUu*.  PL  90,  Tstrao  canadensis  <f  [this  is  frank- 
ni  I).  PL  91,  £  9,  the  same,  9 .  PL  91,  £  1,  T.  urophasianus  (text  and  number  of 
Kg.  on  this  pi.  disagree). 

39  B  0 
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1835-33.  Bonaparte,  C.  L. — Continued. 

VoL  IV,  1833. -PL  99,  Oatharist  grypkus.  PL  83, 1 1,  IHsfalcifutou;  f.  2,  Tringa 
pcctoralis;  t  3,  Scolopax  grista.  PI.  84,  £1,  Phalaroptu  totlttmu;  t%  Trmga 
schinzii;  f.  3,  Oharadriui  melodus.  PL  85. 1 1,  Pkalaroptu  itiUoui  jw. ;  f.  %  P. 
kyperboreut ;  t.  3,  Tringa  himantopiu;  f.  4,  Oharadriui  stmiptlmahu.  PL  98, 
t  l,Ardea  psalii;  f.8,  Aramtu  tcolopacwu;  f.3,  Nuvuniut  borealis.  PL 27,  £1, 
QaUinula  galeata ;  f.%Rallusnoveboraetnsis. 

1826.  [Axon.]  Vogel  von  Gvonland,  von  E.  Sabine,  beobacbtet  im  Jahr 
1818.    <  Oten's  Isis,  Jahrg.  x,  1826,  pp.  97-99. 

Acts  Linn.  Trans.,  xii,  pt  11,  pp.  587-559,  q.  v.,  1818.  „  Synonymic  nod  BetohreJ- 
bungen  Bind  sehr  ausftthrllch ;  wlr  geben  nor  den  Aussug." 

1826.  Bonaparte,  C.  L.  [Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  the  United  States,  etc] 
"8vo,  London,  1826." 

Dot  seen.  If  thoro  is  any  snoh  tract,  it  mart  be  a  mere  reissue,  or  different 
imprint,  of  one  given  elsewhere. 

1826.  Bonaparte,  C.  L.    [Comparative  Catalogue,  in  parallel  columns,  of 
the  Birds  of  Borne  and  Philadelphia.]    "  8vo,  London,  1826." 
Not  aoen.    Is  there  any  snoh  traot  f    Compare  beyond,  1687-38. 

1826.  Bonaparte,  C.  L.  Observations  |  on  the  |  Nomenclature  j  of  |  Wil- 
son's Ornithology.  |  —  |  By  Charles  Lucian  Bonaparte.  |  —  |  Phila- 
delphia :  I  Published  by  Anthony  Finley.  |  —  1 1826.  1  voLSvo.  125 
unpaged  11. 

Reissued,  without  pagination,  from  the  Journ.  PhUa.  Acad.,  which  see,  1884-25. 
The  obeervatione  relate  to  878  spp.  of  Wilson's;  119  of  Wilson's  sanies  sre 
changed  5  only  8  of  .his  species  are  rejected  as  nominal.  Bonaparte  here  nim 
the  total  number  of  United  States  species  to  360,  which  he  disposes  in  80  genera 

1826.  Desm  ...  st,  [Desmarkst,  A.  G.]    American  ornithology  or  the  nat- 
ural history  of  the  Birds  etc.  .  .  .    par  Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte. 
Tom.  1  .  .   .   <  Firuss.  Bull,  2«  sect.,  vii,  1826,  pp.  100, 101. 
Revue  da  tome  I"  de  cet  ouvrage. 

1826.  Lesson,  [R.]  P.    Observations  sur  la  nomenclature  de  POnrithologie 
de  Wilson;  par  Charles  Bonaparte.    .  .  .    <  F4tum.  Bull,  &  sect, 
vii,  1826,  pp.  244,  245. 
Journ.  Acad.  PhUa.,  iv,  1894-85,  q.  v. 

1826.  Lkss[on,  R.  P.]    Observations  sur  la  nomenclature  de  l'Ornithologie 
de  Wilson;  par  Ch.  Bonaparte.    .  .  .    < F4ru98.  Bull,  2«  sect,  vii, 
1826,  p.  375. 
Journ,  Acad.  PhUa.,  v,  1885,  q.  v. 

1826.  Less[on,  R.  P.]  Supplement  to  the  American  Ornithology,  .  .  :  p» 
George  Ord.    .  .  .    <  Ftruss.  Bull.,  2"  sect.,  vii,  1826,  pp.  438-440. 

1626.  Boss,  J.  C.  Journal  |  of  a  |  Third  Voyage  for  the  discovery  of  •  I 
North-west  Passage  |  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  |  performed  in 
the  years  1824-25,  |  in  His  Majesty's  Ships  |  Hecla  and  Fary,  |  nnder 
the  orders  of  |  Captain  William  Edward  Parry,  R.  N.,  F.  R.  S.,  |  sod 
oommander  of  the  expedition.  |  —  |  Illustrated  by  plates  and 
charts.  |  —  |  Published  by  authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  | 
of  the  Admiralty.  |  —  |  London :  |  —  |  John  Murray,  |  publisher  to 
the  Admiralty,  and  Board  of  Longitude.  |  —  |  MDCCCXXVI.  1  voL 
4to.  pp.  i-xxviii,  1-186, 1  1.,  1-151,  maps,  pll.,  and  woodec.  >  Ap- 
pendix. Zoology.  By  Lieut.  James  Clark  Ross.  Birds,  pp.  96 
(Ms)-108  (5m). 
A  formal  treatise ;  synonymy  and  field-notes  on  99  spp.  of  birds. 
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>n.]  Mr.  Audnbon's  Ornithology  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Edinb.  Journ.  ScL,  vi,  1837,  p.  184. 
V.  short  anticipatory  notice. 

lparte,  C.  L.    Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  the  United  States,  sys- 
natically  arranged  in  Orders,  Families,  Genera,  and  Subgenera. 
Contrib.  Maclurian  Lye,  Arts  and  Sou,  i,  1827,  pp.  8-34. 
Nominal  list  of  363  species  under  81  genera,  88  families,  5  orders,  with  some 
Je  synonymy  and  a  few  notes. 

7APARTE,  C.  L.    Supplement  to  the  Genera  of  North  American 
rds,  and  to  the  Synopsis  of  the  Species  found  within  the  territory 
the  United  States.    <  Zoological  Journ.,  iii,  1827,  pp.  4&-53. 
Che  number  of  genera  named  raised  from  80  to  83  j  of  species  to  366.— PhaltrU 
orhynca  (tic),  p.  53,  sp.  n. 

on,  [R.  P.]    Addition  a  l'ornithologie  des  fitats-Unis ;  par  Ch. 
naparte.    .  .  .    <  FAruss.  Bull,  2°  sect.,  z,  1827,  pp.  399-400. 
rourn.  PhUa,  Acad.,  1835,  p.  28. 

on,  [R.  P.]    Genera  des  Oiseanz  de  l'Ameriqne-Septentrionale,  et 
nopsis  des  especes  .  .  .  J  par  Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte.    .  .  . 
F6ru98.  Bull,  2«  sect.,  xi,  1827,  pp.  108-110. 
kr6ois  de  eet  ouvrage :  Ann.  If.  T.  Lye.,  voL  ii,  p.  7. 

on,  [R.  P.]    Observations  on  the  nomenclature  of  Wilson's  Orni- 
jlogy  .  .  .;  par  Charles-Lnoien  Bonaparte.  .  .  .  <feViM«.  BuU.t 
sect.,  zi,  1827,  pp.  110,  111. 
leulement  one  notice  de  son  article :  Journ.  Phila.  Acad. 

on,  [R.P.]    Genera  des  oiseauz  du  nord  de  l'Ameriqne  et  Sy- 
psis  des  especes  qui  vivent  auz  fitats-Unis ;  par  Charles- Lucien 
naparte.    ...     <  F4russ.  Bull.,,  2e  sect.,  zii,  1827,  pp.  337, 338. 
Lnalyse  de  son  travail :  Ann.  Lye  If.  F.,  ii,  p.  101. 

nson,  W.  A  Synopsis  of  the  Birds  discovered  in  Mezico  by  W. 
i  Hock,  F.  L.  S.  and  H.  S.t  and  Mr.  William  Bullock,  jun.  <  Philos. 
ig.,  i,  1827,  pp.  364-369,  433-442. 

important  from  the  number  of  new  species  described ;  101  species  in  all  aro 
'en.  The  descriptions  of  the  new  ones  are  all  short,  and  in  many  capes  insuf- 
lent ;  they  have  given  much  trouble.  A  large  number  of  new  genera  are  also 
re  named,  bat  not  characterised ;  these  names  actually  anticipate  in  point  of 
;e  (May  and  June)  their  publication  with  characters  in  Zool.  Journ.,  No.  10 
hich  is  here  referred  to,  before  its  publication),  but  the  year  is  the  same  (1897), 
1  they  are  generally  accredited  to  tho  latter  journal.  Hirundo  melanogatter, 
thalassintu,  PlatyrhyneTiut  putttlus,  p.  3156 ;  Tyrannula  (g.  n.)  obMcura.  T.  affir 
,  T.  barbiroHrU  (not  Mexican,  but  West  Indian),  T.  nigricans,  T.  pallida,  p. 
' ;  T.  mu&iea,  Setophaga  (g.  n.)  miniata,  8.  rubra,  PtUiogonys  (g.  n.)  cineretu, 
iclu*  mexicanua,  p.  368;  Merula  JlavirostrU,  M.  trUtii.  M.  Mens,  Orpheu*  (g.  n.) 
•virostrU,  O.  cceruletcens,  Sciurus  (g.n.)  tenuirostrU.  Bialia  (g.  n  )  azurta  (descr. 
Ud),  p.  369;  Trichat  (g.n.)  peraonalus  (renaming  of  old  sp.).p*  433;  Sylvicola 
n.,  p.  433)  inornata,  Vermivcra  (g.  n.),  Pipilo  macronyx,  P.  maculata,  P.  fusca, 
rufewens,  p.  434 ;  Ammodramus  (a.  n.)  bimacttlatiu,  Ohondestet  (g.  n  )  itrigatiu, 
ingiUa  cinerea,  Carduelis  mexicanus,  Doliehonyx  (g. n),  p.  435;  Ageluus  (tie) 
n.)  longipes,  Xanthornu* buUockU,  Casticulutfa. n.)  coronatu*,  Icterutcucullatu*, 
136 ;  Scaphidurut  (g.  rt.)palu*trU,  Qarrultu  sordidus,  O.  coronatui,  Pica  farmota, 
*rmag*a  (g.  n.)  erythrocephala,  p.  437 ;  Pyranga  livida.  P.  hepatiea.  P.  bidentata, 
iris  (cr.  n.)  pusiUu*,  Ouiraca  (g.  n.)  melanocepliala,  Psittacus  Icucorhynchut,  p. 
i;  Macrocerciu  pachyrhynchus,  Picas  form;civoru*.  P.  elegant,  P.  albtfrons,  p.  439; 
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1827.  Swainson,  W.— Continued. 

Oolaptes  (g.  n.)  mexieanus,  Xiphorhynehus  (g.  n.)  UucogasUr,  0.  flavigaster,  (by- 
glMtui  (g.  n.)  maculatus,  Cueulus  maeulatou,  Orotophaga  suieirostrU,  Tngon  susi* 
canus,  p.  440 ;  TroekUut  fulgent,  T.  thalassinus,  T.  melanotus,  T.  platycerau,  fysoa- 
thus  (g.  n.)  latirostrit,  (7.  bifurcates,  0.  minimus,  p.  441 ;  C.  lucifer,  Lampornu  {g. 
n.)  ctmsthystinus,  Momotus  mexicanus,  p.  448;  spp.  nil.  For  all  the  new  genera, 
excepting  Soaphidurus,  which  is  simply  proposed  as  a  snbstitato  for  QuUottot, 
preoooopied  in  botany,  reference  is  made  to  the  then  still  unpublished  No.  10  of 
ZooL  Jou.rn.for  1827. 

1827-32.  Bonaparte,  C.  L.     Specohio  comparative)   delta  Ornitologie  di 
Roma  e  di  Filadelfia.    8vo.    Pisa,  Nistri,  1827.— Supplemento  alia 
Speochio  comparativo,  etc.    1832. 
Not  seen— cited  from  Baird. 

1827-38.  Audubon,  J.  J.  The  |  Birds  of  America ;  |  from  Original  Draw- 
ings |  By  Jobn  James  Audubon,  |  [etc.,  etc.]  |  London.  |  Published 
by  the  Author.  [Mut.  mnt.]  4  vols.,  donble  elephant  folio,  size 
about  38  X  28  inches.  Vol.  I,  1827-1830,  title-leaf  and  Plates  I-C. 
Vol.  II,  1831-1834,  title-leaf  and  Plates  CI-CC.  Vol.  Ill,  1834-1835, 
title-loaf  and  Plates  CCI-CCC.  Vol.  IIII,  title-leaf  and  Plate 
CCCI-CCCCXXXV.    435  colored  plates  (1065  figures). 

Originally  published  in  87  parts,  supposed  to  be  of  5  pll.  each  (=435  plL), 
daring  the  years  specified ;  subsequently  bound  in  4  Tola,,  each  furnished  with 
a  title-leaf,  but  no  other  text.  More  strict  dates  of  some  of  the  earlier  parts  are  :- 
Parts  I-v,  plL  1-25,  1827.  Parts  vi-x,  pa  36-50, 1828.  Parts  xi-xv,  plL  51-A 1929. 
Parts  xvi-xx,  pll.  78-100, 1830.  The  series  was  completed  June  20, 1838.  "The 
plates  were  published  without  any  text,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  furnishing 
copies  gratis  to  the  public  libraries  in  England,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  copy- 
right. TxUbner,  p.  174,  quotes  the  work  with  plain  plates.  I  hare  never  seen  one 
in  that  condition.  Owing  to  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  stock  sod  copper- 
plates the  work  has  become  extremely  rare,  and  even  small  sections  commtsd 
high  prices  "  (Sabin).  A  perfect  oopy  now  fetches  about  $1,000.  Purchasers 
should  see  that  the  sise  is  not  muoh,  if  any,  less  than  above  given,  otherwise 
the  Turkey's  head  may  be  trimmed  off.  There  are  some  defective  copies  of  the 
original  in  the  market,  containing  selections  of  some  of  the  smaller  plates,  or 
with  some  of  the  larger  ones  folded  or  mutilated,  or  lacking  title-leaf,  etc.  There 
is  a  late  matter  folio  ed.  of  1861,  containing  only  140  pll.,  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  original. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  sumptuous  ornithological  work  ever  published.  The 
accompanying  text,  entitled  "Ornithological  Biography",  etc.,  is  in  Slargefrro 
vols.,  1831-1839,  q.  v. 

1828.  Audubon,  J.  J.    Account  of  the  Method  of  Drawing  Birds  employed 

by  J.  J.  Audubon,  Esq.  F.  E.  8.  £.     <  Edinb.  Jaurn.  &C.,  via,  1828, 
pp.  48-54. 

1828.  Bonaparte,  C.  L.  The  Genera  of  North  American  Birds,  and  a  Synopsis 
of  the  Species  found  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States; 
systematically  arranged  in  Orders  and  Families.  <J«*.  Zje. 
Nat  Hist  New  York,  ii,  1828,  pp.  7-128,  293-451.    (Read  Jan.  24, 

1826.) 

This  is  the  ostensible  date,  being  that  of  tho  completed  volume  of  the  isnolr; 
and  the  separate  issue  of  the  paper  is  also  dated  1828.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
paper,  or  parts  of  it,  appeared  earlier,  for  1^  is  reviewed  iu  JVruMoc't  Bvl  «*«*.  MB. 
The  aotual  date,  of  a  part  of  the  paper  at  least,  is  probably  ItiU;  but  my  eAvts 
to  fix  it  with  precision  have  been  unavailing. 

A  notable  article,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  volume.  382  spp- ;  charac- 
ters of  the  higher  groups  as  well  as  of  the  species ;  synonymy  sod  much  miscel- 
laneous critical  matter;  distribution,  and  notes  on  habits.    An  Appendix  (pp. 
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parte,  C.  L.— Continued. 

451)  retraces  the  ground,  giving  additional  particulars.  Accounts  of  various 
ies,  not  North  American,  are  interpolated.  I  find  no  new  specific  names  in 
e  articles,  Bonaparte's  new  aperies  having  been  Just  previously  character- 
.  Cerorkinea,  g.  n.,  p.  4  J7.  The  article  was  republished  in  one  vol  8vo,  New 
k,  Seymonr,  1828. 

'arte,  C.  L.    The  Genera  of  North  American  Birds.    ...    By 

irles  Laoian  Bonaparte.    1  vol.  8vo.    New  York,  Seymour,  183d. 

1-128,293-451. 

)t  seen.— The  work  commonly  quoted  as  *'  Bonaparte's  Synopsis  " ;  consisting 

is  paper  in  the  Ann.  Lye.  N.  T.,  separately  issued,  without  repaginatton. 

'arte,  C.  L.  Farther  Additions  to  the  Ornithology  of  the 
ted  States ;  and  Observations  on  the  Nomenclature  of  certain 
cies.  <  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  New  York,  ii,  1828,  pp.  154-161. 
ad  Nov.  6,1826.) 

■oVa  pecUii,  p.  154  (Florida);  Tringa  hitnantopus,  p.  157  (New  Jersey),  8pp. 
Allied  species  treated  for  comparison.    Synopsis  of  the  genus  Phalaroptu. 

>x,  [R.  P.]  Genera  des  Oiseaux  du  Nord  de  VAmerique,  et 
opsis  des  espeoes  qui  vivent  aux  Jfttats-Unis ;  par  Charles- 
ien  Bonaparte.  .  .  .  <FcV»m.  B»«.,  2« sect. ,xiii,  1828,  pp.  122-125. 
Dans  un  premier  article,  nous  avons  presents  les  espeoes  deorites  par  M. 
B. ;  dans  oelui-ci,  nous  reanirons  oelles  que  oet  auteur  signale  oomme  nou- 
m,  ou  oomme  ayant  ete  mal  deorites  ou  peu  oonnues."— 18  espeoes. 

n,  [R.  P.]  Birds  of  America  from  drawings  made  during  a  resi- 
de of  twenty-five  years  in  the  United  States  and  its  territories. 
.  par  John  James  Audubon.    <  JFeVuw.  Bull.,  2°  sect.,  xv,  1828, 

301-303. 

ie  courte  notice  du  commencement  de  rouvrage. 

lson,  A.  (ed.  Ord,  G.)  American  Ornithology ;  |  or,  |  the  Natural 
bory  |  of  the  |  Birds  of  the  United  States.  |  Illustrated  with 
es  |  engraved  and  coloured  from  original  drawings  taken  |  from 
ire.  |  By  Alexander  Wilson.  |  —  |  With  a  sketch  of  the  author's 
,  |  by  George  Ord,  F.  L.  S.  &c.  |  —  |  In  three  vols.— Vol.  I  [-III]. 
|  Published  by  Collins  &  Co.,  New  York,  |  and  |  Harrison 
1,  Philadelphia.  |  1828  [1829].  3  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I,  pp.  i-cxoix, 
H,  1828 ;  II,  1828 ;  III,  1829.  With  a  folio  atlas  of  76  pll.,  1829. 
this  edition,  whloh  consists  of  three  8vo.  vols,  of  text  and  one  folio  atlas,  the 
ies  are  rearranged  in  systematic  order,  with  synonymy  and  references  to  the 
ss.  The  preliminary  matter  consists  of  contents  (pp.  ill,  iv),  editor's  preface 
v,  vi),  preface  to  life  of  Wilson  (pp.  vi-viii),  and  Ord's  skotoh  of  the  author's 
(pp.  ix-excix).  It  does  not  appear  who  was  the  editor.  The  text  appears  to 
bat  of  the  original  in  fall,  and  many  notes,  some  of  them  signed  4Q.  Ord',  are 
rpolated.— The  folio  atlas  has  no  text  except  the  title :— American  Ornl- 
ogy ;  I  or,  |  the  Natural  History  |  of  the  |  Birds  of  the  United  States.  |  —  |  By 
cander  Wilson.  I  Plates  |  Engraved  and  Coloured  from  Original  Drawings 
n  from  Nature.  |  —  |  Published  by  Collins  &  Co.  New  York,  |  and  |  Hani- 
Hall,  Philadelphia.  1 1839.  It  oonsists  of  76  colored  plates.  This  is  the  tditio 
cep*  ( ?  What  was  a  "  3  vol  4to  ed.  Phila.  1824-1828  "  ?)  of  "  Obd'b  Wilson  " ; 
e  are  later  issues  of  the  same. 

r.]     Sur  les  oiseaux  ohanteurs  de  l'Amerique  [du  nord] ;   par 
Rennie.      ...      <  Ftruss.  Bull.,  2e  sect.,  xviii,  1829,  p.  454. 
:tralt  du  Magaz.  Nat  Hist.,  mars  1839,  pp.  414-421. 

tTTEE.  Report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Lyceum  of  Nat- 
l  History  of  [sic]  New  York  to  examine  the  splendid  work  of  Mr. 
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1829.  Committer.— Continued. 

Audnbon  upon  the  Birds  of  North  America.    May,  1829.    <Siftofc 
Atp.  Journ.  Sci.,  xvi,  1829,  pp.  353, 354. 

1829.  Douglas,  D.    Observations  on  some  Species  of  the  Genera  Tetrao  and 

Ortyx,  nativosof  North  America;  with  Descriptions  of  Foot  new 

Species  of  the  former,  and  Two  of  the  latter  Genus.    <  Trout.  lira. 

Soc.,  xvi,  1829,  pp.  133-149.     ("Read"  Dec.  16,  1828.    Published 

in  1829.    Whole  vol.  dated  1833.) 

Tetrao  urophatUtnut,  p.  133  (not  new ;  see  Bp.,  Zool  Journ.,  iii,  213) ;  1*.  nfflpta- 
tianMut,  p.  136 ;  T.  tabini,  p.  137;  T.  frantlinii,  p.  139;  T.  richardxmi  ("Sabine 
MSS. "),  p.  141 ;  Ortyx  pitta,  p.  143 ;  O.  douglastii  <•*  Vigors  MSS.'),  p.  145,  ipp.  so. 

1829.  Douglas,  D.    Observations  on  some  species  of  the  Genera  Tetrao  and 
Ortyx,  natives  of  North  America,  with  descriptions  of  foor  [lately] 
new  species  of  the  former,  and  two  of  the  latter  genus.    <  Phfloi. 
Mag.,  v,  1829,  pp.  73,74. 
From  Tram.  Linn.  Soc.,  xvi,  1829,  pp.  133-149,  q.  9. 

1829.  Rennie,  J.    Sketches  of  Twenty-four  [North]  American  Song  Birds. 

<  Loudon'8  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  i,  1829,  pp.  414-421. 

In  evidence  against  a  prejudice  of  their  inferiority  aa  songster*. 

1829.  8  wain  son,  W.    Some  Aocount  of  the  Work  now  publishing  by  M. 
Audubon,  entitled  The  Birds  of  America.     <  Loudon7 8  Mag.  NaU 
Hist.,  i,  1829,  pp.  43-52,  figg.  19, 20. 
Highly  commendatory. 

1829.  Vigors,  N.  A.    On  some  species  of  Birds  from  the  North-west  Coast  of 

America.  <  Zool.  Journ.,  iv,  Oct.  182&- Jan.  1829  (1829),  pp.  350-358. 
A  sab-head  of  ArtXLVH,  "Sketches  in  Ornithology,  Ac",  p. 341-Krda of 
Beeohey's  Voyage.  Pica  beccheii,  Pica  eoOfett,  p.  353;  Coecotknmtt*  fmt* 
roctrit,  Picut  tcapularit,  VolapUc  coUarit,  Ortyx  dougUuii,  p.  354;  StrcpiiliU 
mclanoctphaiui,  Numcniuc  rufivenirit,  Rteurvtroftra  ocddentnlu,  p.  358;  asm 
urophatianuc,  Uria  brevirontru,  p.  357 ;  Fratereula  carinata,  Larut  Meafri,p.E^ 
spp.  nn. 

1830.  Bonaparte,  C.  L.     Nachtrag  eu  den  nordamericanisohen  Vogeln. 

<  Oken'8  I*U,  Bd.  xxiii,  1830,  p.  1068. 
Ana  d.  Zool.  Journ.,  ill,  18*27,  pp.  49-53,  q.  0. 

1830.  Douglas,  D.    Ueber  einige  nordamericanische  Gattungen  von  Tetrao 
u.  Ortyx.    <  Oken'e  Isis,  Bd.  xxiii,  1830,  pp.  917-921. 
TJebersetzt  sua  d.  Linn.  Tram.,  xvi,  1839,  pp.  133-149,  q.v. 

1830.  Lesson,  [R.  P.]    Observations  surquelques  especes  des  genres  Tetrao 

et  Ortyx,  de  l'Ame'rique  septentrionale,    .    .    .     par  M.  Dsrid 
Douglas.    .    .    .    <  Ftruss.  Bull.,  2*  sect.,  xx,  1830,  pp.  326-331. 
Les  descriptions  originales  se  troavent  reprodnltes  id.  Voir  1629,  Douglas,  D. 

1831.  [Anon.]    Ueber  einige  Vogelgattungen  von  den  nordwestkttste  too 

America.    <  Oken's  IHe,  Bd.  xxiv,  1831,  pp.  218-220. 
Zool  Journ.,  iv,  1899,  pp.  3&J-358;  vergL  1899,  VIGORS,  N.  A. 

1831.  [Editor.]    Compendium  of  American  Ornithology,  by  Thomas  Not- 
tall,  A.  M.,  F.  L.  S.,  &c.  <Sillim.Am.  Journ.  Sci., xx,  1831, pp.  154, 155. 
Annonnoement  of  the  work. 

1831.  Less[on,  R.  P.  ]    Les  genres  des  oiseaux  du  nord  de  l'Ameriqne,  areo 

un  synopsis  dos  especes  qui  vivent  sur  la  territoire  des  £tata-Uu»; 

par  Charles-Lucien  Bonaparte.    <  F4ru»%.  Bull.,  2*  sect.,  1831,  pp.  — • 

Un  tableau  des  families,  des  genres  et  des  especes,  en  oommencaat  an  4*  oidie, 

aux  Grallcs  on  fiohassicrs,  tire  des  Ann.  Lye.  Nat  Hist  N.  ¥.,  1827,  pp  293  et  mIt. 
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uthophilus."  [  8wain50N,W.  f  ]  Remarks  on  Aadabons  "  Birds 
America,"  and  u  Ornithological  Biography.1'  <.Edinb.  New  Philo*. 
urn.,  x,  1831,  pp.  317-332. 

L  very  elaborate  and  extended  review,  intended  to  be  impartially  critical,  and 
nclng  a  very  just  appreciation  of  the  great  work. 

.  Pallas,  P.  8.  Zoographia  |  Rosso-Asiatioa,  |  sistens  |  omnium 
ioialium  |  in  extenao  Imperio  Boaaioo  |  et  |  adjacentiboa  maribos 
aervatornm  |  reoensionem,  domicilia,  mores  et  descriptiones,  |  ana- 
nen  atqne  ioones  plurimoram.  |  Auctore  |  Petro  Pallas,  |  £q. 
it.  Academico  Petropolitano.  |  —  |  Volumen  prim  am  [secun- 
m].  |  —  |  —  |  Petropoli  |  in  offioina  Caes.  Academies  Scientiarnm 
press.  MDCCCXI.  |  Edit.  MDCCCXXXI.  |  3  vols.  4to  (with  folio 
last).  Vol. I.  > Imperii  Bossici  |  Avea.  |  —  |  Pars  prima,  pp. 
7-568,  pU.  9.  Vol.  II.  Imperii  Bossioi  |  Aves.  |  —  |  Pars  altera. 
>.  vii,  374,  pll.  15. 

:hle  celebrated  work  ia  differently  quoted  at  1811  and  1831 ;  bnt,  as  it  clearly 
pears  upon  the  title-page  that  it  was  not  published  until  1831,  though  printed 
1811,  the  later  date  must  be  taken  aa  that  of  the  introduction  of  the  new 
ecies,  whatever  may  have  been  the  actual  opportunities  for  consulting  and 
toting  the  pages  during  the  twenty  years  they  remained  ined.  The  title-page 
fficiently  indicates  the  scope  of  this  general  systematic  account  of  the  birds  of 
e  Asiatic-Russian  Empire,  425  in  number.  In  consequence  of  the  previous 
ritings  of  this  author  covering  much  the  same  ground,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
hich  are  the  new  names  of  this  work.  The  following  are  figured  on  the  (un- 
lnibered)  4to  colored  plates  accompanying:— (Vol.  L)  Stryx  barbaia,  p.  318; 
quila  pelagica,  p.  343 ;  Corvus  daurieus,  p.  387 ;  G.cyanus,  p.  391 ;  Turdniftuoatou, 
431 ;  T.  rvficoUU,  p.  458;  Mutdcapa  albicilla,  p.  403 ;  Motaeitta  eyanura,  p.  490 ; 
lauda  mongoUca,  p.  516 ;  Hirundo  alpetirit,  p.  534.  ( VoL  II.)  Patter  putiliut,  p. 
i ;  P.  rottui,  p.  42 ;  Emberixa  fuscata  tf  $ ,  p.  41 ;  E.  rustiea,  p.  43 ;  E.  eoronata,  p. 
I;  E.  chrysophrys,  p.  46;  E.  chrytopt,  p. 45;  Tetrao  armaria, p. 73;  T.cauoasica, 
76 ;  Charadrius  catpius,  p.  136 ;  Trynga  glareola,  p.  194 ;  Anser  eyrwidet  /trus, 
.  218;  A.  hyperboretu,  p.  987 ;  A.  pidus,  p.  233;  Phalacrocoraxpygmceus,  p.  300; 
,arus  nivetu,  p.  320 ;  Oepphut  perdix,  p.  351. 

The  following  are  the  references  to  plates  given  in  the  text  ( T  to  the  folio  atlas 
ccompanying  the  work,  not  seen  by  me ;  it  is  quoted  as  fopo.  1-6,  Petrop.  1834- 
442,fol.):-PLi,£tryg<fottaJa.  ii,  8.  barbata.  Hi,  Falcogyr/alco.  ivtv,F.peregri- 
ut.  vi,  F.  vetptrtinut.  vii,  F.  aetaUm.  viii,  AqvUanobUis.  — I  A.pdagioa.  x, 
ccipittr  lagopus.  xi,  A.  attur.  xii,  A.  nitut.  xiii,  Yultur  barbatus.  xiv,  V. 
leUagrit.  xv,  Oorvut  dauricus.  xvi,  0.  cyanus.  xvii,  O.  stelleri.  xviii,  Sturnus 
Indus,  xix,  Xanthomas  eauoaticus.  — 1  Meropt  persiea.  xxi,  Turdus  leucocdhis. 
xii  ("  xii "),  T.futcatxti.  xxiii,  T.  ru/lcottis.  xxiv,  A.  mtueicapa  gritola.  —  f  flg. 
,  M.  albicilla.  xxv,  Motaeilla  rubicola.  xxvi,  M.  montandla.  xxvi,  1 1,  M.  cyanea. 
xvii,  M.  aurorea.  xxviii,  M.  Unicomda.  xxix,  M.  calliope,  xxx,  f.  1,  Jf.  eyanura, 
xiv,  t  2,  if.  mdanope.  xxxi,  M .  citrindla.  xxxii,  Alauda  tartariea.  xxxiii,  f .  2, 
L.  Uveoptera.  xxx,  f.  2,  Hirundo  alpestris.  —  f  Pants  cyanus.  xxxiv,  f.  2,  P.  pa- 
xsiris.  xxxvUPyrrhtdaerythrina.  xxxvii,  P.  caudata.  xxxviii,  Passer  oardudU. 
xxix,  P.  caUaratus.  x\  xii,  P.  anions,  xlii,  P.  roseu*.  xliii,  f.  1,  P.  pusiilus.  f. 
,Emberizahyperborea.  xliv,  E.  piUiyornU.  xiv,  E.cia.  xlvi,  E.  fucata.  xlvii, 
:  \,E.pusiUa.  t.  2,  E.  rusVca.  xlviii,  f.  1.  E.  chryaps.  f.  2,  E  ehrysophrys.  xlix, 
A,  E.  pyrrkuloides.  f. 2,  E.  spodocepkala.  1,  E.  aureola,  li,  E.  rutUa,  Hi,  Tetrao 
etrix.  **tT.eaueariea.  liv,  Orus  Uucogtranut.  lv,  Ardea  come  to.  lvi,  Qhara- 
Irius  gregarius.  lvii,  O.morineUus.  Iviii,  C. caspiut.  lix,  O. hypomdanu*.  lxi, 
rnjnga  salina.  —  t  Trynga  cindut.  Ixii,  Phalaropus  rujuxlhs.  Ixiii,  P.  rvfu*. 
xiv,  Anser  eygnoidet.  lxv,  A.  hyptrboreut.  "Lxvii"  (=lxvi?),  Anser  rvjicvliis. 
xvii,  A. pictus.  lxviil,  AnassteUeri.  lxix,  A.  rufiiuL  Ixx,  A./aleata.  \xx\,A.gUh 
>Uan*.  Ixxil,  A.  hyemalis.  lxxiii,  A.  mersa.  lxiv,  f.  1,  Phalaeroeorax  pygmaeut. 
iv,  f.  i,  P.  bicrutatus.    Ixx  vi,  P.  peiagieus.    Ixx  vi,  Larut  niveus.    Ixx  vi  i,  L.  ici<  thy* 
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(1811)  1831.  Pallas,  P.  8.— Continued. 

aetut,  lxxriil,  Sterna  eatpia.  lxxx,  Cepphus  perdix.  lxzxiL  Lends  dnleta. 
lxxxiii,  Lundaaretica.  lxxxiv,  LundaptiUaeuta.  lxxxv,  Uria  ssnicvfe.  Ixxxn, 
77.  erisUii/Ua.  lxxxvii,  U.  dubia.  lxxxviil,  V.  tetractda.  lxxxlx,  U.  styataas. 
xc,  U.  puritta.—!  cannot  resolve  the  uncertainty  about  these  plates  and  should 
be  thankful  for  information.  They  are  said  to  have  appeared  (some  or  all  of 
them),  and  I  have  soon  them  quoted  as  "Icones  ad  Zoographiam  Boato-Asiati- 
cam,  faae.  i— vli,  1834  et  aeq." 

1831.  Richardson,  J.    [Exhibition  of  New  Species  of  Birds  from  British 
America,  about  to  be  described  in  the  forthcoming  *  Fauna  Boreali- 
Americana'.]    <  P.  Z.  &,  i,  1831,  p.  132. 
Twenty-three  species;  names  only. 

1831.  Swainson,  W.,  and  Richardson,  J.  Fanna  |  Boreali- Americans;  |  or 
the  |  Zoology  |  of  the  |  northern  parts  |  of  |  British  America:  |  con- 
taining |  descriptions  of  the  objects  of  natural  history  collected 
by  the  late  northern  land  |  expeditions  under  command  of  Captain 
Sir  John  Franklin,  R.  N.  |  Part  Second,  |  The  Birds.  |  By  William 
Swainson,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  L.  S.,  |  honorary  or  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  several  foreign  societies.  |  And  John  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.B. 
S.,  F.  L.  S.,  |  member  of  the  geographical  and  zoological  societies  of 
London,  of  the  Wernerian  natural  history  society  of  Edinburgh,  of 
the  |  literary  and  historical  society  of  Quebec,  and  foreign  member 
of  the  geographical  society  of  Paris,  |  Surgeon  and  Naturalist  to 
the  Expeditions.  |  —  |  Illustrated  by  numerous  plates  and  wood- 
cuts. |  —  |  Published  under  the  authority  of  the  right  honourable 
the  Secretary  of  State  |  for  colonial  affairs.  |  —  |  London :  |  John 
Murray,  Albemarle-street.  |  —  |  MDCCCXXXI.  1  vol.  4to.  pp. 
lxvi,524,  pll.  24-73  (cont.  from  vol.  I),  and  41  woodcc. 

The  influence  which  this  work  exerted  cannot  well  be  overstated-  It  occu- 
pied in  the  present  oentnry  the  place  previously  filled  by  the  works  of  Bdwaida 
Forster,  Pennant,  and  Latham,  so  far  as  the  birds  of  America  north  of  49°  3. 
1st.  are  concerned ;  for  forty  years  following  its  publication,  It  was  the  chief 
source  of  inspiration  of  numberless  writers  upon  the  same  subject,  and  It  con- 
tinues to  be  a  standard  authority.  The  book  has  considerable  unwritten  his- 
tory, touching  its  joint-authorship  and  some  other  matters,  scraps  of  which 
have  come  to  the  surface,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  passage  of  the  memorable  contro- 
versy between  Mr.  Swainson  and  N.  A.  Vigors ;  but  Dr.  BichardsoD'a  polifly 
seems  to  hsve  always  kept  the  surface  smooth,  whatever  went  on  underneath. 

The  work  has  a  twofold  character— it  is  an  account  of  the  Birds  of  the  For 
Countries,  interspersed  with  contribution*  from  Mr.  Swainson  to  general  orni- 
thology—the latter  In  the  shape  of  disquisitions,  foreign  to  the  scope  W 
purpose  of  the  book,  upon  the  quinary,  miscalled  the  natural,  system ;  wildly 
speculative  articles  which,  though  in  tho  fashion  at  the  time,  add  considerably  to 
the  bulk  of  the  volume  without  perceptibly  increasing  its  value,  and  are  chiefly 
noticed  now  because  they  inolude  several  new  tenable  generic  names. 

Dr.  Richardson's  Introduction  (pp.  i-xl),  constituting  a  treatise  by  itself,  opens 
with  a  historical  sketch  of  the  subject.  The  collections  made  on  the  Arctic 
coasts  during  the  voyages  of  Boas  and  Parry  are  described  along  with  those 
made  In  the  interior  on  the  Franklin  expeditions  which  Dr.  Richardson  accom- 
panied. The  circumstances  under  which  the  latter  were  made  are  detailed,  and 
the  general  oharacter  of  the  avifauna  is  sketched.  Various  elaborate  table* 
follow,  displaying  the  several  categories  of  species,  their  movements,  etc  The 
remainder  of  the  Introduction  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Swainson,  more  ttw;  the  Pre- 
face is  from  the  same  hand,  though  it  is  less  distinctively  quinarian.  The  body 
of  the  work  treats  formally  of  238  species,  giving  detailed  descriptions,  missel- 
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son,  W.,  and  Richardson,  J. — Coo  tinned. 

>us  biographical  items,  and  considerable  synonymy,  together  with  the  for- 
disquisitions  above  commented  upon,  whioh  are  discontinued,  however,  at 
343.  The  nomenclature,  as  well  as  the  classification,  appears  to  bo  Mr. 
Aeon's  for  the  land  birds;  for  the  rest,  Temminck's  Manual  is  followed, 
minute  descriptions  suffice  for  the  identification  of  nearly  every  species  of 
rork,  while  Swainson's  plates  have  long  been  famous  for  their  faithfulness 
in  drawing  and  coloring ,  oopies  vary,  however,  in  the  latter  respect 
ie  following  appear  to  be  new  names  (some  of  extrallmital  species),  do- 
>ed  for  the  most  part  by  Mr.  Swainson,  some  being,  however,  by  Dr.  Blob- 
on,  and  two  or  three  by  the  authors  conjointly :— Accipiter  mexicanus,  p.  45; 
o  (Circus)  cyaneust  var.f  Americanus,  p.  55;  Lanius  excubitoridu,  p.  115; 
egans, p.  199;  Tyrannus boreaUs, p.  141 ;  Tyrannula  pusiUa,  p.  144;  T. riehard- 
p.  146 ;  Oindus  Americana*,  p.  173  [altered  name  from  O.  mexicanus  ot  1897] ; 
ieus  meruloides,  p.  167  [renamed  from  confessedly  befbrenamed  species] ; 
amexioana,-p.90ii  Erythaca(8ialia)  arctica,  p.  209;  Vireo  Bartramii,  p,  935 ; 
mgirottris,  p.  937 ;  Emberixa  (Pleetrophanes)  picta,  p.  350 ;  Emberixa  pallida, 
1 ;  Pyrgita  (Pipilo)  arctica,  p.  960;  Linaria  (LeueostieU)  tephroeotis,  p.  965; 
ndu«&racftyryn<!Au«,  p.  996;  Picusauduboni,  p.  206 -,  Picus  (Apternus)  aretieus, 
3;  Tetrao  Jranttwm,p,348;  Tetrao  (Lagopus)  leucurus,  p.  356 ;  Tringa  Dou- 
i,  p.  379 ;  Limosa  Edteardsii, p. 396;  Scolopaz  Drummondii,  &  DouglasU, and 
\razQiensis,  p.  400 j  Larue  HutchmsU,  p.  419  (note) ;  L.  zonorkynchus,  p.  431 ; 
•achyrhynehus,  p.  499;  L.Franklinii,  p.  494;  L.  Bonapartii,  p.  425;  Ltstris 
ardsonii,  p.  433;  Oidemia  amerioana,  p.  450 ;  Oygnus  buccinator,  p.  464 ;  Anoer 
chi+isU,  p.  470 ;  Peleeanus  (Oarbo)  dUcphus,  p.  473. 

tie  work  closes  with  two  appendices  by  Mr.  Swainson,  in  which  a  number 
3w  genera  and  other  groups  are  characterised.  Appendix  No.  1,  "Charao- 
of  genera  and  sub-genera  hitherto  undefined,"  pp.  481-497.  New  generic 
es,  many  of  whioh  were,  however,  used  in  earlier  pages  of  the  work,  are 
iribly  as  follows  (but  all  of  them  are  not  actually  new  here)  i—Telophorus, 
ieUiu,  p.  481  ,PlatylophustTeprodornis,Analcipus,  p.  48%',  ErucAeora,  Oxynotus, 
33;  Saurophagus,  Tyrannula,  p.  484;  Braehypus,  Andropadus,  Hcematornis, 
35;  Micropua,  PhyUastrephus,  Dosycephola,  Ohaetops,  p.  486  (O.  BvrcheUi, 
,  p.  487) ;  PeUorneum  (P.  ruficeps,  n.  s.),  Orateropus,  p.  487;  Aipunemia,  Ery- 
a,  p.  483 ;  Phaenicura,  Thamnobia,  Dutnecola  (D.  ruficauda,  n.  s.),  p.  489 ;  Pari- 
a,  Lessonia,  Leiothrix,  p.  490;  Pteruthius,  Calyptura,  Metopia,  Phcsnicircus, 
II;  Ohrysoptoryx  (O.  erythrorhynchus,  n.  s.),  Laniisoma,  Eopealtria,  p.  499; 
otrichia,  Leucostiete,  p.  493;  8caphidurus,  Scolecophagus,  Mdothrus,  p.  494; 
ornithia,  Oyanurus  (a  composite  group,  embracing  several  more  recent  gen- 
forms  ;  no  type  named,  O.  cristatus  mentioned  first),  Anthreptes,  p.  495 ;  Selas- 
nis,  OhordeUes,  Centrocereus,  p.  496 ;  Lyruru*,Dendrone**a,p.4Vl.  Appendix 
II,  pp.  496-501,  disousses  affinities,  and  presents  Seolopax  leucurus,  sp.  n.,  p.  501. 
ho  plates,  mainly  representing  new  species,  are  as  follows  (they  are  not 
nd  consecutively) :— 24,  Faieo  sparverius;  95,  F.  aesalon;  36,  Aedpiter  (Attar) 
tmbarius ;  97,  Buteo  vulgaris ,-  38,  B.  lagopu* ;  39,  Circus  cyaneus  var.  Ameri- 
us;  30,  Bubo aretieus ;  31,  Strix  cinerea  ;  33, 8.  tengmalmi;  33,  LaniusboreaUs / 
Cr.  exeubUorides  ;  35,  Tyrannus  boreaVs;  36,  Morula  minor;  37,  Morula  solita- 
[marked  "35"];  38,  Orpheus  meruloides;  39,  Erythaoa  (Sialia)  arctica;  40, 
ricola  maculosa ;  41,  Sylvieola petechia;  4%Sylvicola  (Vermioora)  rubrieapilla, 
fig.,  and  &  (V.)  pertgrina,  low.  flg.t  43,  Seiurus  aguatieut;  44,  Anthut  aquati- 
;  45,  Tyrannula  taya;  46,  T.pusiUa,  up.  fig.,  T.  richardsonii,  low.  fig.;  47,  Seto* 
ga  Bonapartii;  48,  Pleetrophanes  lappo7,ica,-  49,  P. picta;  50, Linaria  tephro- 
t;  51, Pyrgita  (Pipilo)  arctica  cT;  59, eadem,  9;  53, Pyrrhuia  (Oorytkut)  enu- 
tor;  54,  OarnUut  tteOeri;  55,  Q.  brachyrhynchut ;  56,  Picas  tridactylut ;  57, 
ircHcu*;  58,  Oentrocercut  uropfuuianut ;  59,  Tetrao  obMCurue  cf;  GO,  idem,  9; 
T.  Franklinii,  marked  T. " canadensis  tf";  02,  T.  canadensis  9;  63,  Lagopu* 
urus ;  64,  L.  rupestris ;  65,  Numenius  borealis ;  66,  Tringa  Douglasii ;  67,  To- 
ta  semipalmatus ;  68,  Ooccothrauttes  vespertina;  69,  Phalaropus  WUsonii;  70, 
ngula  BarrotU ;  11,  Larus  Franklinii ;  79,  L.  Bonapartii ;  73,  Lcatris  Richard- 
it. 
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1831.  Wagler,  J.  Einige  Mittheilungen  ttber  Thiere  Mexico*.  <0fc«'s 
lei*,  Bd.  xxiv,  1831,  pp.  510-535. 

H,  Ave*,  pp.  515-533,  74  app.  Larus pipixcan,  p.  515 ;  Parra  gjmncttoma,  p.  517; 
Fuliea  Irucopyga,  p.  518;  Oolumba  JtavirottrU,  p.  510;  Scolopax  trachydaetyla,}. 
521 ;  Phaiaroput  itenodactyliu,  p.  533 ;  Geococcyx  variegata  (—  Oueulut  ronest 
Licht,  Mm.  BeroL),  p.  524 ;  Fringilia  tiaentorrfua  (Llcht.,  M.  B.) ;  P.  ganttoma- 
sckcUis,  p.  525;  AtXapcU*  (g.  n.)  piteattu,  Juneo  phatotlotus,  p.  526;  Gorvtu  caeoJod, 
p.  527 ;  Toxostoma  (g.  n.)  Mfula,  p.  528 ;  Mutcicapa  vulnerata,  p.  529 ;  ibttda  cAry- 
solaema,  p.  530 ;  J.rdea  (ettontf,  p.  531,  app.  on.  Sowie  O.lsruficoUu,  p.  580,  sp.  n., 
aus  Siidafrika. 

1831.  Wilson,  A.,  and  Bonaparte,  C.  L.  (eri.  Jameson,  R.)  American 
Ornithology;  |  or  the  |  Natural  History  |  of  |  the  Birds  of  the  United 
States.  |  By  Alexander  Wilson,  |  and  Charles  Lncian  Bonaparte.  | 
Edited  by  Robert  Jameson,  Esq.F.  R.S.  E.  &  L.  F.L.S.M.W.S.  j 
Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  |  of  Edin- 
burgh, &c.  |  In  four  volumes.  |  Vol.  I  [-IV 1.  |  Edinburgh:  | 
Printed  for  Constable  and  Co.  Edinburgh ;  |  and  Hurst,  Chance,  and 
Co.  London.  |  1831.  4  vols.  18nio.  Vol.  I,  pp.  xcvi,  271.  Vol.  II,  pp. 
ix,  334.  Vol  III,  pp.  viii,  320.  Vol.  IV,  pp.  x,  362.  Each  vol.  with 
engr.  title,  and  the  1st  with  portrait  of  Wilson.  (No  other  illustra- 
tions.)     forming  vols.  LXVIII-LXXI  of  Constable's  Miscellany. 

The  first  European  edition  of  "  Wilson  ",  including  Ord's  additions  and  Bona- 
parte's continuation,  with  rearrangement  in  systematic  order  of  the  matter  by 
the  editor,  and  frequent  commentary  by  him ;  with  a  memoir  of  Wilson,  by 
W.  M.  Hetherington,  prefixed  to  the  lat  vol.  The  concluding  volume  contains 
''Bonaparte  " ;  also,  an  Appendix,  in  which  are  given  some  extracts  from  Aoda- 
boo,  considerable  matter  from  Swainaon  and  Richardson,  and  outlines  of  Brehm's 
arrangement  of  various  groups. 

1831-39.  Audubon,  J.  J.  Ornithological  Biography,  |  or  an  account  of  the 
habits  of  the  |  Birds  of  the  United  States  of  America;  |  accom- 
panied by  descriptions  of  the  objects  represented  |  in  the  work  en- 
titled |  The  Birds  of  America,  |  and  interspersed  with  delineations 
of  American  |  scenery  and  manners.  |  By  John  James  Aadnboa, 
F.R.S8.  L.  &  E.  |  [etc.,  5  line*.]  |  [Vol.  I.]  Edinburgh:  |  Adam 
Black,  55.  |  North  Bridge,  Edinburgh ;  |  [etc.,  5  lines.]  |  —  I 
MDCCCXXXI. 

Vol.  I,  as  above,  pp.  i-xxiv,  512,  -f-  15  pp.  of  Prospectus,  &c  It 
is  the  text  to  plates  I-C  of  the  elephant  folios.  The  date  is  1631. 
This  same  1st  vol.  (other  copies)  is  said  to  also  bear  the  imprint 
"  Philadelphia,  E.  L.  Carey  aud  A.  Hart,  MDCOCXXX1I,"  aud  to  be 
often  missing. 

Vol. II.    Edinburgh:  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  .   .  .  MDCCC- 

XXXIV.  pp.  i-xxxii,  1-588.  Date  1834.  The  text  to  plates  CI-CG 
Other  copies  said  to  also  bear  the  imprint  "  Boston,  Hilliard,  Gray, 
and  Company,  MDCCCXXXV." 

Vol.  HI.    Edinburgh :   Adam  and  Charles   Black, .  .  .  MDCC- 

XXXV.  pp.  i-xvi,  1-638, 9  woodcuts  in  text.  Date  1835.  The  text 
to  plates  CCI-CCC. 

Vol.  IV.  Edinburgh :  Adam  &  Charles  Black, .  .  .  MDCCC- 
XXXVIII.  pp.  i-xxviii,  1-618,  with  39  woodcuts  in  text.  D.Ue  18& 
The  text  to  plates  CCCI-CCCLXXXVII. 

Vol.  V.  Edinburgh:  Adam  &  Charles  Black,.  .  .  MDCCC- 
XXXXIX  [sic/],    pp. i-xl,  1-604,  with  93  woodcuts  Xu  vxt.    Date 
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bon,  J.  J. — Cod  tinned. 

The  text  to  plates  CCCLXXXVIII-CCCCXXXV,  ending  at 

Vol.  continues  with    "  Descriptions  of  species  fonnd  in 

America,  bnt  not  figured  in  the  *'  Birds  of  America'",  pp.  305- 

nd  with  an  '*  Appendix ;  comprising  additional  observations 

habits,  geographical  distribution,  and  anatomical  structure 

Birds  described  in  this  work ;  together  with  corrections  of 

relative  to  the  species  ",  pp.  337-646. 

vols.  roy.  Svo,  printed  by  Neill  &  Co.,  Old  Fishmarket,  Edin- 

ork  above  described  is  the  editio  princsps  of  the  text  belonging  to  the 
:  folio  plates.  In  1840-44,  the  whole  text  was  systematically  rearranged, 
lission  of  the  *'  Delineations  of  American  scenery  and  manners",  the 
i  of  some  new  matter,  and  the  renaming  of  the  species  to  agree  with  the 
ais "  of  1*39.  With  the  text  thns  modified  were  intercalated  the  folio 
educed  by  camera  lnoida,  and  renumbered  to  agree  with  the  rearrange- 
in  d  the  whole  work,  thus  modified,  became  the  7-voL  roy.  Svo  ed., 
"  The  Birds  of  America",  etc,  1810-44,  q.  v. 

l$3\. —Muscicapa  bonapartii,  p.  27,  pL  5  (pub.  1827) ;  M.  ssBrii,  p.  46,  pi.  9 
27) ;  Falco  teashingtonii,  p.  58,  pL  11  (pub.  1827) ;  Troglodyte*  bewickii,  p. 
1  (pub.  1827) ;  Tardus  ludovicianus,  p.  99,  pL  19  (pub.  1827) ;  Sylvia  roscoe, 
.  24  (pub.  1827) ;  Sylvia  vigorsii,  p.  153,  pi.  30  (pub.  1828) ;  Sylvia  childrenii, 
,  35  (pub.  1*28) ;  Falco  stanlsii,  p.  186,  pL  38  (pub.  1828) ;  Muscicapa  traiUU, 
1.  45  (pub.  1828) ;  Begulus  curierii,  p.  288,  pi.  55  (pub.  1829) ;  Sylvia  car- 
x  308,  pi.  60  (pub.  1829) ;  Sylvia  rathbonia,  p.  333,  pL  65  (pub.  1829) ;  Embe- 
tlourii,  p.  360,  pL  70  (pub.  1829) ;  Falco  temerarius,  p.  381,  pi.  75  (marked  85 
(pub.  1829) ;  Anthus  pipiens,  p.  408,  pL  80  (pub.  1830);  Falco  harlani,  p. 
J  (pub.  1830),  spp.  nn. 

[,  1834.— Emberiza  tovmsendii,  p.  183  (pi.  400,  fig.  4) ;  FringiUa  macgU- 
.  285  (pi.  355);  Oorms  americanus,  p.  317,  pL  156;  ParuM  carotinensis,  p. 
GO ;  FringiUa  bachmanii,  p.  366,  pL  165 ;  Troglodytes  americana,  p.  458,  pi. 
•xa  bachmanii,  p.  483,  pi.  185;  FringiUa  lincolnii,  p.  539,  pi.  193;  Sylvia 
tii,  p.  563,  pi.  198,  spp.  nn. 

[I,  1835.— Jtatttw  slogans,  p.  27,  pi  203;  Phalaerocoraxftoridanus,  p.  387, 
±rdea  occidental*,  p.  542,  pL  281,  spp.  nn. 

V,  1838.— Pelecanus  americanus*  p.  88,  pi.  311 ;  Anas  breuteri,  p.  302,  pi. 
vus  nuttaUi,  p.  450,  pi.  362 ;  Hirundo  serripsnnis,  p.  593,  figs.  1, 2, 3,  in  text, 
*p.  nn. 

,  1839.— Falco  harrisii,  p.  30,  pi.  392;  Sylvia  macgiUivrayi,  p.  75,  pL  399; 
%/usca,  p.  116,  pi.  407 ;  Sterna  havelli,  p.  122,  pL  409,  fig.  1 ;  8.  trudeaui,  p. 
09,  f.  2 ;  Phalacrocorax  resplendens,  p.  148,  pL  412, 1 1;  P.  tovmsendii,  p. 
(12,  f.  2;  Picus  martinet,  p.  181,  pi.  417,  figs.  1,2;  P.  pMUipsii,  p.  186,  pi. 
;  P.  harrisii,  p.  191,  pL  417,  flgs.  8, 9 ;  PtUogonys  townssndi,  p.  206,  pi.  419, 
igilla  Unonsendi,  p.  236,  pL  424,  f.  7 ;  Hcematopus  bachmani,  p.  245,  pL  427, 
townsendi,  p.  247,  pi.  427,  £  3 ;  Aphrixa  (g.  n.)  townsendi,  p.  249,  pi.  438 ; 
nsendi,  p.  251,  pL  429,  f.  1 ;  Sylvia  delafieldii,  p.  307,  no  pi. ;  Troglodytes 
ii,  p.  310,  no  pi. ;  FringiUa  mortonii,  p.  312,  no  pi. ;  Picus  gairdnerii,  p.  317, 
iarus  oeeidentalis,  p.  320,  no  pi. ;  JHomedea  nigripes,  p.  327,  no  pi. ;  Pro- 
acifica,  p.  321,  no  pi. ;  P.  tenuirostris,  p.  333,  no  pi.,  spp.  nn. ;  and  the  fol- 
'  not  characterized  "  :  Falco  bachmanii,  Striz  forftcata,  Tantalus  fuscus, 
'hasianus  americanus,  Caprimulgus  nuttaUii,  Picus  pyrrhonolus,  p.  335; 
chlorura,  Turdus  tow  nsendi,  Phalacrocorax  leucurus,  P.  leuconotns,  p.  336. 

American  Ornithology  or  the  uatnral  history  of  the  birds  of 
bed  States.  Illustrated  with  plates,  engraved  aid  coloured 
iginal  Drawings  taken  from  Nature,  by  Al.  Wilson.  Phila- 
by  Bradford,  i-ix,  1808-1814.  4.  76  pi.  <  Oken'e  Isis,  Bd. 
32,  pp.  979-987. 
debt.    Inhaltsrerzcichnls*.    Stuck  der  Classification  hier  mitgetheilt. 
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1832.  [Anon.]    American  Ornithology  or  the  natural  history  of  Birds  inhib- 
iting the  United  States,  not  given  by  Wilson.    With  figures  drawn, 
engraved  and  coloured  from  nature.    By  Charles  Lncian  Bona- 
parte ;  gr.  4.    Philadelphia.    <Oken'8  I$isf  Bd.  xxv,  1832,  pp.  967-891. 
Inhaltavenelehniae.    BesohreUrang  der  neaen  Arten. 

1832.  [Anon.]  [Review  of  Swainson  and Richardson'sFanna  Boreali-Ameri- 
oana.  Part  II.,  containing  the  Birds.  London,  Murray,  183L] 
<LoudonJ8  Mag.  Nat.  Hi$L,  y,  1832,  pp.  360-364. 

1632.  Bonaparte,  C.  L.  L.  C.  Bonaparte.  Die  Sippen  der  nordamerieani- 
sohen  Vogel  and  eine  Synopsis  der  Gattungen  in  den  vereinigten 
Staaten.  Geleseu  am  24.  Jfinn.  1826  (Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  nat. 
history  of  New-York.  Vol.  II,  1828,  p.  1-128  et  293-451.  <  Oka?* 
IsU,  Bd.  xzv,  1832,  pp.  1135-1197. 
Vollat&ndig,  nach  dem  Origintle. 

1832.  [Editor.]    A  Manual  of  the  Ornithology  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.    By  Thomas  Nuttall,  A.  M.F.  L.  S.    Cambridge,  Hilliard 
&  Brown,  pp.  682.    <Sillim.  Am.  Joum.  Sd.,  xxii,  1832,  pp.  178, 179. 
Review  of  the  first  volume  of  NuttalTa  work. 

1832.  Green,  J.    Fragmente  zur  Thiergeschichte.    <  Oketts  Iris,  Bd.xz?, 

1832,  p.  1042. 
FringxUa  tristis,  Oriolxuphcenicetu  ;  Am.  Journ.  Science,  voL  iv,  1828;  p.  30ft. 

1832.  Jameson,  W.    Reise  in  der  Dayisstrasse  1820.    <OJtat'«  Itis,  Bd.  xx?, 
1832,  p.  594. 
Auasug  ana  The  Bdinb.  PhUot.  Joum.,  Bd.  Ill,  1831,  Heft  5,  p.  309. 

1832.  Richardson,  J.    Ueber  Clima  nnd  Vegetation  an  der  Hudsonsbay. 
^Oken's  law,  Bd.  xxv,  1832,  p.  607, 608. 
Auasug  ana  The  Edvnb.  PhUot.  Journ,,  Bd.  xli,  1885,  Heft  24,  p.  197. 

1832.  Wilson,  A.    American  Ornithology,  or  the  Natural  History  of  the 
birds  of  the  United  States.    .  .  .    The  illustrative  notes  and  life  of 
Wilson  by  Sir  Wm.  Jardine,  Bart.    3  vols.  8vo.    London  and  Edin- 
burgh.   1832. 
Not  seen  I    Above  title  quoted  from  memory  of  a  catalogue. 

1832.  Wilson,  J.    Ueber  einige  nene  Tetrao  (Grouse),  von  D.  Douglas  in  den 
Rookygebirgen  von  Nordamerioa  entdeokt.    <Ofcen*«  2m,  Bd.  xxv, 
1832,  p.  919. 
Aueaug  ana  The  Edinburgh  New  PhUot.  Journ.,  1830,  Bd.  viil,  Heft  IS,  p.  SB. 

1832-34.  Nuttall,  T.  A  |  Manual  |  of  the  |  Ornithology  |  of  the  |  United 
States  and  of  Canada.  |  By  |  Thomas  Nuttall,  A.  M.,  F.  L.  8.  |  —  I 
[Vol.  L]  The  Land  Birds.  |  —  |  —  |  Cambridge:  |  Hilliard  and 
Brown,  |  booksellers  to  the  university.  |  —  |  MDCCCXXXII.  |  12mo. 
pp.  viii,  683, 53  woodoo.  [Vol.  II.]  The  Water  Birds.  |  —  |  —  |  Bos- 
ton: |  Hilliard,  Grpy,  and  Company.  |  —  |  MDCCCXXXIV.  l&no. 
pp.  vii,  627,  wood co. 

The  original  edition,  long  out  of  print,  and  not  common.  VoL  I:  Stfeouia,  I 
n.,p.290;  FcUco  buteoidee,  p.  100;  Muscicapa  cooperi  rive M. inornate,  JL2&', Beg* 
lue  tricolor,  p.  480;  Troglodytes  breviroetrie,  p.  436;  FringxUa  ambigua,  p.484;  /. 
Uttoralu,  p.  504,  app.  nn.  VoL  II :  Heteropoda,  p.  135 ;  EuUga,  p.  167 ;  Micnptm 
p.  192;  Amblyrhynchui,  p.  947;  Hydroka,  p.  959;  Oymnaihue,  p.  403;  GywMW* 
p.  495,  genii,  nn. ;  Ardea  ducors,  p.  54 ;  Nutnenitu  intermedius,  p.  100;  Tri*9* 
ufQtonii,  p.  191 ;  Tringa  audubonii,  p.  140,  app.  nn.— Nuttall,  like  good  wine,  do* 
not  deteriorate  with  age,  and  needs  none  of  my  bush  here. 
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)ox,  7.  G.  Mr.  Audubon,  Jan.,  iu  Reply  to  Mr.  Waterton's 
aarks  on  Audubon's  Biography  of  Birds.  <  Loudon'*  Mag.  Nat. 
!.,vi,1833,p.36U 

as,  D.  Observations  on  some  Species  of  the  Genera  Tetrao  and 
rx,  Datives  of  North  America ;  with  Descriptions  of  Fonr  new 
;ies  of  the  former,  and  Two  of  the  latter  Genus.  <  Trans.  Linn. 
xvi,  pt.  Ui,  1833,  pp.  133-149.  (Read  Dec.  1828 ;  pub.  1829.) 
trophasiamu  Bp.  fully  described ;  T.  urophasiandhu,  p.  136 ;  T.  sabini,  p. 
T.frankliniy  p.  139;  T.  riehardsonii  "Sab.  MSS.",  p.  141;  Ortyx  pieta,  p. 

0.  dougUusii  "  Vig.  MSS.",  p.  145,  spp.  nn.  Account  of  habits  of  some 
aese  is  full;  followed  by  field-notes  on  various  other  North  American 
onidct.    (See  same  title,  under  its  actual  date,  1639.) 

16.  E.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Animals  and  Plants  of  Massachusetts, 
lirds.  By  Ebenezer  Emmons,  M.  D.  etc.  <  Hitchcock's  Rep. 
.  Min.  Bot.  and  Zool.  Mass,,  Amherst,  1833,  pp.  545-651. 
list  of  ISO  species,  sparingly  annotated ;  symbols  employed  to  indicate 
tier  rare  or  oommon,  resident  or  migratory,  and  whether  known  to  breed  in 
tate.  The  list  includes  two  synonyms,  but  only  one  species  iShynckops 
),  not  confirmed  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  State.  Very  incomplete,  but,  so 
i  it  goes,  trustworthy  and  important  The  first  attempt  at  a  scientific 
eration  of  the  birds  of  Massachusetts."— (J.  A.  Allen,  in  epitt) 

re,  J.    An  Account  of  Two  Voyages  to  New  England.  .  .  . 
UeoU  Mass.  Historical  Soo.,  3d  ser.,  iii,  1833,  pp.  211-396. 
eprint— see  the  original,  1674. 

ll,  T.  Remarks  and  Inquiries  concerning  the  Birds  of  Massa- 
jtte.  <  Mem.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.>  new  ser.,  i,  1833,  pp. 
>6,  fig.  on  p.  98.  (Aotual  date  probably  1831.) 
pp.  treated.  Troglodytes  brtvirostris,  p.  96,  fig.,  Museicapa  inornata^  p.  109, 
d  as  nn.  spp.,  and  article  dated  April,  1831 ;  the  pagination  is  quoted 
n.  Orn.  [1J3S],  so  that  this  may  be  the  original  notice  of  these  spp.,  though 

1.  containing  it  la  dated  1833. 

Observations  ou  Mr.  Waterton's  attacks  on  Mr.  Audubon. 
udon's  Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  vi,  1833,  pp.  369-372. 

N.  A.    [On  a  Collection  of  Skins  of  Birds  from  California.] 
Z.  S.t  i,  1833,  p.  65. 
•  a  short  paragraph. 

on,  C.  On  the  "  Biography  of  Birds "  of  J.  J.  Audubon. 
tdon's  Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  vi,  1833,  pp.  215-218. 
erton  Appears  to  have  been  satisfied  that  Audubon  was  a  lying  charlatan, 
oordingly  attacked  him  with  a  very  pointed  pen.  Audubon's  friends  mi- 
nis vindication,  and  Waterton  then  abused  him  worse  than  ever.  I  have 
•ly  xniased  some  of  the  papers,  but  most  of  the  controversy  is  duly  entered 

J.  Historical  view  |  of  |  the  progress  of  discovery  |  on 
nore  northern  Coasts  |  of  |  America,  |  from  the  earliest  period 
>  present  time.  |  By  Patrick  Fraser  Tytlcr,  Esq.,  |  F.  R.  8.  &. 
l.  |  With  |  descriptive  sketches  |  of  the  |  Natural  History 
3  North  American  |  Regions.  |  By  James  Wilson,  Esq., 
>.  E.  &  M.  W.  S.  |  —  |  To  which  is  added  an  appendix,  con- 
g  |  remarks  on  a  late  memoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  with  |  a 
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1833.  Wilson,  J.— Continued. 

vindication  of  Richard  Hakluyt.  |  —  |  II Inst  rated  by  a  map,  and 
nine  engravings  by  Jackson.  |  Second  Edition.  |  —  |  Edinburgh :  | 
Oliver  &  Boyd,  Tsveedd ale-court;  |  and  Simpkin  &  Marshall,  Lon- 
don. |  MDCCCXXXIII.  IGuio.  pp.  444.  >  Chap.  TIL  The Birdsof 
the  Northern  Regions  of  America,  pp.  357-382,  pi. 

Summary  and  cursory  akotch  of  North  American  ornithology,  trottog 
various  leading  speoies  at  some  length.    Tho  plate  represents  Lartu  tatineL 

1834.  [Anon.  ]    Audubon's  "  Birds  of  America,1'  and  <<  Ornithological  Biogra- 

phy."   <  Edinb.  New  Philos.  Journ.,  xviii,  1834,  pp.  131-144. 
Highly  laudatory  review. 

1834.  Bachman,  J.    Remarks  in  defence  of  the  author  of  the  "Birds  of 
America."    <  Journ.  Boston  Soc.  Nat  Hist.,  i,  pt.  i,  1834,  pp.  15-31. 

Chiefly  occupied  in  a  discussion  of  the  ecansorial  ability  of  Orotaiw,  repre- 
sented by  Audubon  as  attacking  the  nest  of  Mimtu  pdyglottui,  and  in  estimat- 
ing the  value  of  Audubon's  experiments  on  the  senses  of  sight  and  smell  is 
Oathartes. 

1834.  Emmons,  E.    Observations  on  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the 
8pring  Birds,  in  Williamstown,  (Moss.)  in  the  years  1831, 1832  & 
1833.    <  Sillim.  Am.  Journ.  Soi.t  xxvi,  1 834,  p.  208. 
Twenty-three  species. 

1834.  Gould,  J*    [On  a  Collection  of  Birds  from  North  America,  presented 
by  Mr.  Folliott]    <  P.  Z.  8.,  ii,  1834,  pp.  14, 15. 
Critical  remarks  on  a  few  species. 

1834.  Gould,  J.    [Remarks  on  exhibition  of  some  Birds  from  the  United 
States.  1    <  Lond.  and  Edinb.  Philos.  Mag.,  v,  1834,  pp.  72, 73. 
From  P.  Z.  8,  Feb.  25, 1834. 

1834.  "  0."    Notices  on  [sic]  a  few  of  the  Birds  of  Lower  Canada.   <  Lon- 
don's Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  vii,  1834,  pp.  508-611. 

1834.  Swainson,  W.    Synopsis  von  Bullocks  Vogeln  aus  Mexico.  <  Otoi'i 
Isis,  Bd.  xxvii,  1834,  pp.  783-788. 
Aussug  ana  d.  PhOot.  Magaz.,  Bd.  i,  1827,  pp.  364-369, 433-449,  q.  v.— 103  Aitea. 

1834.  Waterton,  C.    Mr.  Audubon  and  his  Work,'  the  Biography  of  Birds. 

<  Loudon's  Mag.  Nat  Hist,  vii,  1834,  pp.  66-74. 
Farther  instalment  of  this  person's  flippant  and  supercilious  animadversion. 

1835.  [Anon.]    Audubon'd  Biography  of  Birds.    <  North  American  Berk*, 

July,  1835,  pp.  194-231. 

One  of  the  most  extended  and  minute  accounts  (formal  biographies  aside)  ex- 
tant of  the  "American  backwoodsman  "  and  his  great  work. 

1835.  [Anon.]    Manuel  of  the  Ornithology  of  the  united  states  and  of  Canada, 
by  Thomas  Nuttall.    Cambridge  by  Hilliard.    Vol.  I.  1832.  &  683. 
II.  1834. 627.  fig.  296.     <  Oken's  Isis,  Bd.  xxviii,  1835.  pp.  68-72. 
Hier  nur  ein  Veneichniss  dor  besohrlebenen  Arten. 

1835.  B.    [Review  of  Audubon's  Ornithological  Biography.]     <Lwd*?* 
Mag.  Nat  Hist,  viii,  1835,  pp.  184-190. 

1835.  Brown,  Thomas.    Illustrations  of  the  American  Ornithology  of  Ales. 
Wilson  and  Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte,  with  all  the  new  discoveries, 
and  the  addition  of  the  whole  Forest  Sylvia.    Folio,  Edinburgh,  1835. 
Not  seen— title  from  Ao.  &  Strickl.  Bibl 
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clin,  J.    [Verzeichniss  der  neuen  Arten  von  seiner  Polfahrt.] 
)ken>i  lsis%  Bd.  xxviii,  1835,  pp.  351,  352. 
iszug  ana  P.  Z.  S.t  Sept  27, 1931,  p.  133. 

J.  C.  Appendix  |  to  the  Narrative  |  of  a  |  Second  Voyage  in 
ch  |  of  a  |  North-west  Passage,  |  and  of  a  |  Residence  in  the  Arc- 
•egionfl  |  during  the  years  1829,  1831, 1832, 1833.  |  By  |  Sir  John 
),  C.  B.,  K.  S.  A.,  K.  C.  S.,  &c.  <fec.  |  Captain  in  the  Royal 
y.  |  Including  the  reports  of  |  Commander,  now  Captain,  James 
k  Ross,  R.  N.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  L.  8.,  &c.  |  and  |  the  discovery  of  the 
hern  magnetic  pole.  |  —  |  London :  |  A.  W.  Webster,  156,  Re- 
street.  |  —  |  1835.  1  vol.  4to.  pp.  i-xii,  1-120,  I-CIII,  plL 
irds,  pp.  xxv-xlv. 

is  Appendix  forms  a  separate  voL,  treating  of  various  matters.  Of  birds,  41 
es  are  given,  with  local  synonymy  and  field-notes.  Of.  Arch.  /.  Naturg., 
(1),  pp.  193-301. 

t,  R.  C.    On  the  Geology  and  Natural  History  of  the  North- 
ern Extremity  of  the  Alleghany  Mountain  Range  in  Pennsyl- 
&,  United  States.    <  Loudon's  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  viii,  1835,  pp. 
A\. 
tains,  pp.  539, 540,  list  of  56  spp. 

in,  J.    On  the  Migration  of  the  Birds  of  North  America.    Read 
e  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Charleston,  (S.  C.) 
h  15th,  1833.   <£tttim.  Am.  Journ.  £ci.,xxx,  1836,  pp.  81-100. 
or  the  earliest,  if  not  the  first,  of  the  scientific  treatises  on  this  subject. 

.    Notice  of  some  American  Birds.    <&Htm.  Am.  Journ.  8ci.f 
1836,  pp.  291-294. 

tpaxpygmaat  (—Tringa  subarquata)  shot  on  Long  Island,  May  87, 1835  j 
-opus  hyperborean  Oartus  canadensis;  Emberiza  p—oris  ;  with  list  of  about 
,  of  birds  seen  in  Fulton  Market,  New  York  City. 

.  Narrative  |  of  a  |  Journey  to  the  shores  |  of  |  The  Arctic 
i,  |  in  1833, 1834,  and  1835 ;  |  nnder  the  command  of  Capt.  Back, 
|  By  Richard  King,  M.  R.  C.  8.,  &c.  j  surgeon  and  naturalist 
Expedition.  |  In  two  volumes.  |  Vol.  I  [II].  London  :  |  Rich- 
en  tley,  |  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  His  Majesty.  |  New  Burling- 
:reet.  |  1836.  2  vols.  12mo.  Vol.  I,  pp.  ix,  312,  pll.  Vol.  II, 
ii,  321,  pll. 
thologiool  notes  passim. 

Temperature  of  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Fishes,  Plants,  Trees, 
arth,  as  ascertained  at  different  times  and  places  in  Arctic 
ca,  daring  Captain  Back's  Expedition.  <Edinb.  New  Philos. 
,  xxi,  1836,  pp.  150, 151. 

•son,  J.  Narrative  |  of  the  |  Arctic  Land  Expedition  |  to  the 
of  |  the  great  Fish  river,  |  and  |  along  the  shores  of  the  arc- 
eau,  |  in  the  years  1833,  1834,  and  1835;  |  by  |  Captain  Back, 
|  commander  of  the  Expedition.  |  —  |  Illustrated  by  a  map 
ates.  |  —  |  London :  |  John  Murray,  Albemarle  street.  | 
CXXXVI.  1  vol.  8vo.  (other  copies  in  4 to),  pp.  i-x,  1 1.,  1- 
ip,  and  pll.  >  Appendix  No.  I.  Zoological  Remarks,  by  John 
dson,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c.    pp.  477  et  seq. 

nal  list  of  81  spp.  of  birds,  pp.  482-485;  followed,  pp.  502-518,  by  a  com- 
j  on  many  of  them.  There  is  also,  pp.  590-504,  a  table  giving  the  temper- 
'  mammals,  birds,  etc.,  at  different  times  and  places,  by  Mr.  King. 
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1836.  Taylor,  R.  C.  A  Supplement  to  the  List  of  Species  of  Birds  oocnmot 
on  the  North-eastern  extremity  of  the  Alleghany  Mountain  Range, 
printed  in  [op.  oit.]  VIII.  539, 540 ;  and  Information  on  Traits  in  the 
Habits  of  the  Passenger  Pigeon  (Colnmba  niigratoria),  and  of  the 
Wolf  (Canis  Lnpos).  ^London's  Mag.  Xat.  HUL,  ix,  1836,  pp.  78-74. 

1836.  Wieomann,  A.  F.  A.    Zoologisohe  Resnltate  Ton  John  Boss  zweiter 

Nordpol-Reise.    <Arch.f.  Natttrg.,  ii,  (1),  1636,  pp.  163-203. 
Vdgel,  pp.  1W-301  {  41  Arten. 

1837.  [Anon.]    American  ornithology  by  Alex.  Wilson,  with  a  contro  nations 

by  Ch.  Lnoian  Bonaparte.  The  illustrative  notes  et  life  of  Wilson 
by  W.  Jardine,  in  three  volumes.  London  Whittaker.  1838.  6. 
406,390,507.  Tab.  1-76.  1-21.  <OfceV«  Irts,  Bd.  xxx,1837,p.«l. 
Take  this  and  the  next  m  samples  of  the  hideous  manner  in  which  the  It* 
reviewers  need  to  compound  their  titles. 

1837.  [Anon.  ]  Ornithological  Biography,  or  an  account  of  the  habits  of  the 
birds  of  the  united  States  of  America  by  John  James  Audubon. 
Edinburgh,  Black ;  London,  Havell,  Longman  etc.  1. 1831.  &  513. 
11.1834.588.    111.1835.638.    <Ofe»'«iri«,Bd.xxx,1837,pp.9&-9& 

1837.  Brewer,  T.  M.    Some  additions  to  the  catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  Prof.  Hitchcock's  Report,  &c.    <Journ,  Baton  Sec 
Nat.  Hist.,  i,  pt.  iv,  1837,  pp.  435-439.    (Read  Bee.  6, 1836.) 
Forty-five  species. 

1837.  Editorial.    [Summary  of  J.  Richardson's  Report  on  North  American 
Birds,  sixth  meeting  of  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.]    <Mag.  of  ZooL  and 
Bot.,  i,  1837,  p.  300. 
See  the  Report  itself,  this  date,  Richardson,  J. 

1837.  Graah,  W.  A.  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  |  to  the  |  East  Coast  of 
Greenland,  |  sent  by  order  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  |  in  search 
of  |  the  lost  colonies,  |  under  the  command  of  |  Captn  W.  A  Graah, 
of  the  Danish  Royal  Navy,  |  Knight  of  Dannebrog,  &c.  |  —  I  Trans- 
lated from  the  Danish,  |  by  |  the  late  G.  Gordon  Macdoagall,  F.B. 
S.  N.  A ,  |  for  the  |  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London.  |  With 
the  |  original  Danish  chart  completed  by  the  Expedition.  |  —  |  Lon- 
don: |  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand.  |  —  |  M.DCCC.XXXVIL  lvoL 
8vo.    pp.  xvi,  199,  map. 

The  Appendix  contains,  pp.  178, 179,  a  list  of  Greenland  birds,  S4  In  number, 
among  them  OygnuM  Muticus. 

1837.  Richardson,  J.  Report  on  North  American  Zoology.  <  Rep.SMk 
Meeting  Brit.  Am.  Adv.  Sci.  for  1836,  v,  1837,  pp.  121-224. 

Important.  In  its  scope  arc  included  an  enumeration  of  the  animals  Inhabit 
ing  North  America;  the  peculiarities  of  the  fauna  which  they  constitute;  tht 
geographical  range  of  groups  or  individual  species,  with  influencing  dicnnv 
stances,  such  as  configuration  of  the  land,  climate,  vegetation,  etc.  Ave*,  pp. 
164-197 :  annotated  list  of  the  species  inhabiting  N.  A.  (Including  Mexico),  un- 
fortunately classified  in  a  fanciful  manner,  caught  from  Swainson,  and  inter 
spersed  with  reflections  on  "  quinary  "  matters.  The  historical  portion  of  tne 
paper  and  that  relating  to  the  migration  of  species  arc  lull  of  interest  Tbi* 
paper  was  probably  also  published  separately,  under  a  different  title,  as  I  hire 
seen  it  quoted  simply  "  List",  and  I  think  with  a  different  pagination. 

1837.  Townsend,  J.  K.  Description  of  Twelve  New  Species  of  Birds,  chiefly 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Columbia  river.  <  Journ.  Acad.  Nat.  Sd. 
Phila.,  vii,  1837,  pp.  187-193. 
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send,  S.  K.— Continued. 

end  Not.  IS,  2836.  Sialia  occidental*,  FringiUa  oregana,  p.  188;  F.  biccler, 
trophanes  omata,  p.  189 ;  Partes  rufescens,  P.  minimus,  Sylvia  occidsntalis,  p. 
&  nigrescent,  &  auduboni,  8.  townsendi  •*  Nutt.",  p.  191 ;  Orpheus  montanus, 
radrius  montanus  (quotes  AUDUB.,  Orn,  Biog.,  pi.  350),  p.  1952.  Concludes  with 
it  of  Vi  spp.,  "  prepared  by  the  Ornithological  Committee" ,  from  the  Colum- 
Kivor. 

l  ]  Reise  dee  Prinzen  Maximilian  von  Wied  darch  Nordamerica. 
leuz  bey  Holscher.  1838.  Heft  3.  4.  4.  Bogen  13-33.  8  Tafeln 
\>1.    <  Oke*y&  life,  Bd.  xzxif  1838,  pp.  794-796. 

'arte,  C.  L.  A  |  Geographical  and  Comparative  |  List  |  of  the  | 
Is  |  of  |  Europe  and  North  America.  |  —  |  By  Charles  Lncian  Bo- 
&rte,  |  Prince  of  Musignano.  |  —  |  London :  |  John  Van  Voorst, 
aternoster-Row.  |  1838.  1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  vii,  67. 
atematio  list  of  names,  with  a  few  references  and  indication  of  habitats,  in 
Uel  columns.  European,  503  spp. ;  American,  471  sp.  European,  not  North 
rican,403;  American,  not  European,  371;  100  spp.  thus  peculiar  to  each 
try.  The  list  was  much  wed  and  quoted,  especially  by  American  writers, 
weral  years. 

ere  are  a  number  of  new  names,  generic  and  specific,  in  the  list ;  but  as 
in  no  indication  which  are  newly  proposed,  it  is  the  business  of  the  oral- 
gist,  and  not  the  duty  of  the  bibliographer,  to  nod  tbem  out.  The  familiar 
partean  "Nobs"  are  with  lavish  impartiality  distributed  through  the 
iot  necessarily,  however,  indicating  a  new  name,  but  merely  that  method, 
ily  characterized  by  Temminck  as  "dmoi  la  cargaison",  in  which  Bona* 
>  was  an  expert  beyond  other  men.  The  list  has  proven  full  of  errors  And 
lions,  though  it  was  perhaps  up  to  the  then  times,  at  least  as  far  as  Amer- 
as  concerned.  Qf.  Ann.  Mag.  Nat  Hist,  vol.  1,  1839,  318;  Arch. fur  Naturg., 
(2),  pp.  395, 396. 

ardt,  J.  Ichthyologiske  Bidrag  til  den  Gronlandiske  Fauna 
.  Indledning,  indeholdende  Tilla&g  og  Forandringer  i  den 
ciske  Fortegnelse  paa  gronlandske  Hvirveldyr.  <^KongeL 
he  Fid.  Selak.  Naiurvid.  og  Math.  Jfh.,  vii.  Deel,  1838,  pp.  85-105, 
-3. 

?nglo.  1.  TilvsBxt  af  Fuglearter  som  ere  faelleds  for  Europa  og  Nord- 
ka,  22  spp..  2.  Tlivext  af  Fuglearter,  som  ere  ebendommelige  for  den 
b  Hemisphere,  2  spp.  3.  Tilvsext  af  Fuglearter,  som  ere  ebendommelige 
ordamerika  eller  fortrinsviifl  forekomroeder,  9  spp.  PI.  I,  f.  1,  Helmintho- 
"  ruJlcapiUa"  (t).  PL  I,  f.  2,  Zonotrichia  leucophrys.  PI.  II,  Numenius 
riicus  (boreaUs  Wils.).  PI.  Ill,  Platypus  aarrouai.— TJebersetz.  Isis,  1848, 
7-258.    See  1848,  Reinhardt,  J. 

>n,  J.  J.  A  |  Synopsis  of  the  Birds  |  of  |  North  America. 
|  John  James  Audubon,  F.  R.  SS.  L.  &  E.  |  Member  of  various 
tine  associations  in  |  Europe  and  America.  |  Edinburgh:  | 
i  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh;  |  Longman,  Rees,  Brown, 
i,  and  Longman,  London.  |  MDCCCXXXIX.  |  1  vol.  8vo.    pp. 

59  -f-1. 

Mcriptive,  synonymatic,  and  geographical  list  of  491  species  systematically 
jed,  with  characters  of  the  genera  and  higher  groups,  the  main  reference 
to  the  plates  of  the  folio  ed.  of  the  Birds  qf  Amerie  ,  to  which  the 
tt  publication  serves  as  a  methodical  index.  The  very  notable  changes 
phout  in  classification  and  nomenclature  from  those  adopted  in  the  work 
lentioned  have  obviously  their  source  in  W.  Macgillivray ;  but  as  the 
;eraent  between  him  and  Audubon  was  presumedly  mutually  satisfactory, 
)  part  of  the  public's  to  enquire  into  their  respective  shares  in  the  author. 
f  the  present  volume. 

B   C 
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1839.  [Editorial.]     Ornithology  of  the   United  8tates.     <$tflt*.  Am. 
Journ.  Sci.,  xxxvi,  1839,  p.  201. 
J.  K.  Townsend's  proposed  work— notioe  of  Part  L 

1839.  Lichtkn8TEIN,  H.  Beitrag  zur  ornithologischen  Fanna  von  Califoniieo 
nebst  Bemerknngen  liber  die  Artkennzeichen  der  Pelikane  and  fiber 
einige  Vogel  von  den  Sandwich-Inseln.  <  Abhand.  Eonigl  AUL 
Wis*.  Berlin  out  dem  Jahre  1838, 1839,  pp.  417-451,  pU.  1-5.  (Gel«eo 
Jnni  1837.) 

Fultus  californianus, p. i^-pll.  Fake  (Butm)  ferrugineus,?. 428,  spa.  Oris 
frontalis,  p.  430,  sp.  n.  FringUla  hudsonia,  Font,  p.  432.  Pelecanu*  tnuhyy*ehu, 
p.  433,  pi.  2,  p.  440,  pi.  3,  f.  5.  P.  mitratus,  p.  436\  pL  3, 1 2,  sp.  n.  P.  onoerotahu, p. 
436,  pL  3, 1 1.  P.  crUptu,  p.  437,  pL  3,  f.  4.  P.  nineteen*,  p.  439,  pL  3,  f.  3.  Pfutut, 
p.  441,  pL  3,  f.  6.  P.  eoiupfcttiatas,  p.  444,  sp.  n.  Hylomanes  momotvla,  p.  449,  pL  4, 
sp.  n.  (Mexioo)  j  Homignathu*  Obscurus,  p.  449,  pi.  5,  f.  1  (Oahu) ;  A  Jucidtu,  p.  4M, 
pL  5,  f.  2, 3  (Oahu),  spp,  nn.— Nooh  einc  spAtere  In  der  Itis  erschieoene  Aotpbe 
dieses  Artikels  geben  wlr,  1844. 

1839.  Peabody,  W.  B.  O.  Reports  |  on  the  |  Fishes,  Reptiles  and  Birds  | 
of  I  Massachusetts.  |  —  |  Published  agreeably  to  an  order  of  |  the 
Legislature,  |  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  Zoological  and  Botanic*] 
I  Survey  of  the  8tate.  |  —  |  Boston :  |  Dutton  <k  Wentworth,  State 
printers.  |  —  |  1839.  1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  xii,  426,  pll.  iv.  >  A  |  Report 
I  on  the  I  Ornithology  of  Massachusetts.  |  By  |  William  B.O.  Pea- 
body,    pp.  255-404. 

Biographical  notices,  more  or  less  extended,  of  285  spp.  known  or  battered  to 
ooonr  in  Massachusetts,  given  in  form  of  a  communication  to  the.  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  dated  and  signed  in  conclusion.  Ibe  author  was  one  of  several 
persons  commissioned  to  take  charge  of  the  State  Survey  above  mentioned 
according  to  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  12th  April,  1837.  His  report,  wilii 
the  two  others,  together  constituting  the  present  volume,  was  presented  u> 
Governor  Everett,  February  11, 1639,  and  the  volnme  ordered  to  be  printed  bj 
Legislature,  resolution  of  April  9, 1839,  in  an  edition  of  1,500  copies.  The  book 
has  become  somewhat  scarce.  In  consequence,  perhaps,  of  difficulty  of  coosoJ- 
tation,  the  ornithological  portion  has  been  quoted  as  if  it  appertained  to  Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock's  later  report  on  the  Mineralogies!  and  Geological  Survey  of  toe 
State,  the  continuation  of  which  was  directed  by  the  Legislature  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Zoological  and  Botanical  Survey  was  ordered.  Hitchcock's  origi- 
nal report  was  published  in  1833,  which  see.  Hitchcock  was  appointed  by  set 
of  Legislature  of  June  5, 1830.  to  make  a  geological  examination  of  the  Common 
wealth  of  Massachusetts  in  connection  with  the  general  Trigonometrical  Survey 
ordered  by  act  of  March  3,  1830,  and  by  act  of  February  2, 1831,  was  directed  to 
cause  to  be  annexed  to  his  report  a  list  of  the  native  mineralogies!,  botsaicil 
and  soological  productions  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  far  as  practicable  aid 
within  the  limits  of  the  appropriation. 

1839.  Townsend,  J.  K.    List  of  the  Birds  Inhabiting  the  Region  of  the 

Eocky  Mountains,  the  Territory  of  tie  Oregon,  and  the  North  West 

Coast  of  America.    <  Journ.  Acad.  Nat  Sci,  Phila.,  viii,  1639,  pp. 

151-158. 

231  spp— names  only.    A  few  names  occur  which  had  not  apparently  op  to  tist 
time  been  described,  some  of  which  have  not  since  been  described. 

1839?  Townsend,  J.  K.  Ornithology  of  the  United  States.  The  descrip- 
tive part  by  J.  E.  Townsend.  The  drawings  from  nature  by  French 
Artists.    8vo.    Philadelphia.    J.  B.  Chevalier.    (About  1839?) 

Not  seen — cited  from  Baird,  who  says,—"  This  was  apparently  only  a  specunei 
number."    Seo  in\frdt  1849,  same  author. 
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X8END,  J.  K.  Narral  i ve  |  of  a  |  Journey  across  the  Rocky  Mount- 
is,  |  to  |  The  Columbia  River,  |  and  |  a  visit  to  the  Sandwich 
ande,  Chili,  &o.  |  With  |  a  Scientific  Appendix.  |  By  John  K.  Town- 
id,  |  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Pbiladel- 
ia.  |  Philadelphia :  |  Henry  Perkins,  134  Chestnut  street.  I  Bos- 
i :  Perkins  &  Marvin.  |  —  |  1839.  8vo.  pp.  viii,  352.  >  Ap- 
idix:  Catalogue  of  Birds  found  in  the  Territory  of  the  Oregon, 
.  331-352. 

'he  personal  narrative  of  a  journey,  performed  by  the  author  in  1834  under 
>tain  Wyeth,  in  oompany  with  Thomas  Nuttoll,  which  resulted  in  the  nddi- 
i  of  some  SS  spp.  of  birds  to  the  fauna  of  the  United  States.  These  were 
cribed  partly  by  the  anthor,  partly  by  Audubon.  There  is  ornithological  mat- 
pataim ;  but  the  portion  of  the  Appendix  above  quoted  is  the  only  part  of 
work  that  foimallj  treats  of  birds.  It  consists  of  a  nominal  list  of  208 
,  followed  by  descriptions  of  24  "new"  species.  All  of  these  discoveries, 
ever,  had  been  previously  named  and  described,  either  by  the  author  himself, 
t  ii  of  vol  vii  (1837)  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy's  Journal,  or  by  Mr.  An- 
on, in  vol.  lv  of  the  Orn.  Biogr.,  these  works  being  cited  in  every  caso.  A 
others  are  indicated  in  the  catalogue,  but  neither  named  nor  described.  It 
•  be  noted  that  the  bird  named  Phalaerocorax  "  resplendent "  by  Audubon  is 
i  given  as  P.  "*plend*n»"  Towns.  MS.,  nvtking  in  foot  a  synonym ;  and  that 
rious  generio  term,  Frinea,  is  applied  to  the  Aphriza.  It  looks  like  a  misprint 
rringa,  but  is  twice  printed,  with  an  asterisk,  to  indicate  novelty.  Audubon 
cated  no  fewer  than  §nen  of  the  species  to  Mr.  Townsend. 

s,  N.  A.  The  |  Zoology  |  of  |  Captain  Beeohey'B  Voyage ;  |  corn- 
el from  the  |  collections  and  notes  made  by  Captain  Beechey,  | 
officers  and  naturalist  of  the  expedition,  |  during  a  voyage  to 
Pacific  and  Behring's  straits  performed  in  |  his  majesty's  ship 
isom,  |  under  the  command  of  |  Captain  F.  W.  Beechey,  E.  N., 

L  S.v  &c.  &c.  |  in  the  years  1825, 26, 27,  and  28  |  By  | N.  A. 

-)THr  Esq.,  A.  M.,  F.  R.  S.,  &.c. ;  [and  others].  |  —  |  Illustrated 
ti  upwards  of  |  fifty  finely  coloured  plates  by  So irerby.  |  —  |  Pub- 
ed  under  the  authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Ad- 
ilty.  |  —  |  London :  |  Henry  G.  Bohn,  4,  York  Street,  Coven t 
[len.  |  —  |  MDCCCXXXIX.  1  vol.  4to.  pp.  xii,  1-11,  9*-13», 
80,  pll.  col'd  i-xliv,  1-3.  >  Ornithology,  pp.  13^10,  pll.  iii-xiv. 
'he  expedition  touched  at  various  points,  without  making  a  lengthened  stay 
y ;  and  the  collection  consequently  consists  of  a  variety  of  species  met  with 
tached  and  distant  localities,  rather  than  cf  an  extensive  series  which  mi^ht 
i  to  illustrate  the  zoology  of  a  particular  spot"  (p.  13).  The  specimens  also 
ar  to  have  reached  naturalists  in  poor  state  of  preservation.  The  matter 
irs  to  have  been  written  about  1830,  but  the  appearance  of  the  volume  was  de- 
l  several  years  by  J.  E.  Gray's  dilatoriness  in  preparing  the  Mollusoa.— Text 
iptive,  synonymatic,  and  briefly  biographical ;— it  is  a  subject  of  lasting  regret 
Indications  of  locality  are  not  more  frequent  and  more  precise.  Of  about  100 
treated,  three-fourths  are  Xorth  American,  and  the  principal  collections 
ir  to  have  been  made  on  the  coast  of  California.  The  collection  afforded 
rigors  numerous  new  species  (few  of  which  have  proven  really  new) ;  many 
ese  were  previously  described  by  him  in  tho  Zoological  Journal,  though 
marked  "n.  a."  several  years  subsequently.  Those  so  marked  without 
mce  to  this  journal  areas  follows:—  it utcicapa  temiatra,  Tyrannua  cinereus, 
rus  leucoptenu,  p.  17 ;  SiaUa  eaeruleocoUit  (pi.  iii),  MotacUla  leucoptera,  Trog- 
s  apilunu  (pi.  iv,  f.  1),  p.  18 ;  Samecla  oenanthoxdts,  Saltator  ruftventrii, 
ilia  crUsalis,  Fringitta  nuruloides,  p.  19 ;  Pyrrhula  inornate,  p.  20 ;  Garrulut 
rnicus  (r.L  v),  p.  21;  Picut  chrysogenys,  Colaptes  coUarit  (pl.ix),  p.  24;  Sitta 
aea  (pL  iv,  f.  2),  Oolumba  mctallica,  p.  25;  O.  monilti  (pL  x) ,  p.  2fi;  Nycticorax 
rortrii,  p.  27;  Merguhu  drroeephalut,  p.  32.— See  1829,  Vigors,  N.  A. 
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1839.  Vigors,  N.  A.— Continued. 

Plates  additional  to  tboae  just  noted  are  -.—Pica  beeehcU,  pL  ri ;  P.  ootUti,  pi  Til ; 
Ooceothraustes  fsrreo+ottris,  pi.  viil;  Ortyx  dougUuii,  pL  xl;  Keturvirottn  oed- 
dentalis,  pi.  xii ;  Anas  earolinfiuis,  pL  xiii ;  A.  urophasianus,  pi.  xiv. 

1839-41.  Maximilian,  Prinz  zu  Wied.  Boise  |  in  |  das  Inner©  Nonl- 
America  |  in  den  Jahren  1832  bis  1834  |  von  |  Maximilian  Prinz  zu 
Wied.  |  —  |  Mit  48  Kupfern,  33  Vignetten,  vielen  Holzschnitten 
nnd  einer  Charts.  |  Erster  [Zweiter]  Band.  |  —  |  Coblenz,  1839 
[1841].  |  Bei  J.  Hcelscher.  2  vols.  4 to.  Vol.  I,  1839,  pp.  v-xvi,  2 11., 
pp.  1-654, 1 1.    Vol.  II,  1841,  pj*.  i-xxiv,  1-688. 

Ornithologisches  passim.  Vol.  I,  Anbang,  Eeilage  B,  Verselchaiss  der  in  den 
Wintermonaten  am  Wabaech  vorkommenden  Vdgel,  pp.  643, 644.  VoL  II, 
Anbang,  Beilage  A,  Vogelkolender  liir  die  Gegend  der  Mandaii-Dorfer  im 
Winter  1833-34,  pp.  634-657.  VoL  I,  Oathartes  stptsntrionalis,  p.  162,  ep.  n. 
VoL  II,  Qymnorhinus  (g.n.)  cyanoeephalua,  sp.  n.,  p.  22.  Von  dieter  wichligto 
Arbeit  kennt  man  verschiev  one  Auflagen  nnd  Uebereetsnngen,  firansSoacbe 
nnd  engliscbe. 

1840.  Bachhan,  J.    Ueber  den  Zng  der  Vogel  in  Nordamerici.    ^Okev'i 

Itfe,  Bd.  xxxiii,  1840,  pp.  171-176. 
Uebers.  ana  d.  Am.  Jour.  Sei.  and  Art*,  Bd.  xxz,  1836,  pp.  81-100. 
1840.  [Editorial.]    A  Synopsis  of  the  Birds  of  North  America  ...  The 
Birds  of  America,  from  drawings  made  in  the  United  States  and 
their  Territories.    <^Sillim.  Am,  Journ.  Sci.t  xxxix,  1840,  pp.  343-&7. 
Formal  review. 

1840.  Gossk,  P.  H.  The  |  Canadian  Naturalist.  |  A  series  of  conversations  I 
on  the  |  Natural  History  of  Lower  Canada.  |  By  |  P.  H.  Gosse.  |  Corf. 
Mem.  of  the  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  of  Montreal,  and  of  the  |  Lit.  and  Hist 
Soo.  of  Quebec.  |  [Vignette  ]  |  "  Every  kingdom,  every  province, 
should  have  its  own  monographer."  |  Gilbert  White.  |  IUostnted 
with  forty-four  engravings.  |  London :  |  John  Van  Voorst,  1  Pater- 
noster Row.  |  M.DCCOXL.  1  vol.  12mo.  pp.  iii-xii,  1-372,  44 
woodoo.  in  text. 
Pleaaant  gossip  here  and  there  abont  birds,  aeveral  of  which  are  figured. 

1840.  Nuttall.T.  A  |  Manual  |  of  the  |  Ornithology  |  of  the  |  United  SUtee 
and  of  Canada.  |  By  |  Thomas  Nuttall,  A.  M.,F.fc.S.&c  |  Second 
edition,  with  additions  |  —  |  [Vol.1.]  The  Land  Birds.  |  —  |  —  I 
Boston:  |  Hilliard,  Gray,  and  Company.  |  —  |  mdcccxl.  [VoL II.] 
|  The  Water  Birds.  |  [Same  imprint  and  date.]  2  vols.  12ma 
Vol.  I,  pp.  viii,  832.    Vol.  II,  pp.  — ,  — ;  woodcc.  in  both  vols. 

While  the  general  appearance  and  arrangement  remain  the  same  ■*  in  tiw 
first  edition,  there  are  a  good  many  additional  species,  and  other  m  w  nutter, 
derived  partly  from  the  journey  which  the  anthor  and  J.  K.  Townaeod  performed 
across  the  continent,  partly  from  Andnbon,  and  Swainaon  and  Richardson. 

Vol.  I.  Butso  montana  (—swa&nsoni  Bp.)T  p.  112;  Agdakts  calaeepkahu,  P- 
166;  Tardus  cestulatus,  p.  400  (ustulatus,  corrected,  p.  vi);  Triehas  Upkroesat,  p> 
462;  TrofflodfUs  maculosa,  p.  492;  Frimgilla  querula,  p.  555:  F.  auneap%0a,  p. 
555;  F.gambsUi,  p.  556;  F.  guttata,  p.  581;  Picus  septentrionalis,  p.  684;  P.wfcv 
capitou,  p.  685;  MnioHUa  borcalis,  p.  705;  Trochilus  icteroeephalus,  p.  712;  iWef* 
boreaUs,  p.  780,  app.  nn. 

1840.  Psabody,  W.  B.  O.    A  report  on  the  Birds  of  Massachusetts  made  to 
the  Legislature  in  the  Session  of  1838-9.    <  Journ.  Boston  SocNri- 
Hist.,  iii,  pts.  Mi,  1840,  pp.  65-266. 
The  same  as  thai  in  the  State  Report,  1839,  q. «. 
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n,  A.  (ed.  Brhwkr,  T.  M.)    Wilson's  |  American  Ornithology,  | 

1  |  notes  by  Jardine :  |  to  which  is  added  |  A  synopsis  of  Ameri- 
Birds,  |  including  those  described  |  by  |  Bonaparte,  Aadabon, 
tall,  sod  |  Richardson ;  j  by  T.  M.  Brewer.  |  —  |  Boston :  |  Otis, 
tdera,  and  Company.  |  —  |  1840.    1  vol.  12mo.    pp.  viii,  746,  pll. 

numbered),  figg.  315  on  the  plL,  and  a  few  woodcc.  in  test. 
t  of  print  for  several  years,  and  now  rather  scarce.  The  only  American 
>n  of  Wilson  except  the  original  and  one  other  (O&D's).  The  original  text 
lomencUture  are  followed,  with  interpolation  of  the  nomenclature  and  oom- 
ary  of  Jardine.  The  illustrations  are  the  originals,  bat  nncolored,  and  so 
ly  reduced  that  three  of  Wilson's  4to  plates  generally  constitute  one 
of  the  present  !2mo  edition ;  the  pll.  are  not  numbered,  bat  the  camera* 
f  the  individual  figg.  is  consecutive,  1-315 ;  flgg.  316, 317, 318, 322,  are  wood- 
n  text.  The  special  feature  of  the  edition  is  the  editor's  synopsis  of  the 
•  of  North  America  (pp.  683-746),  401  spp. ;  those  not  givue  by  Wilson 
briefly  described,  with  additional  biographical  items  in  many  oases.  The 
fication  and  nomenclature  of  this  synopsis  are  1839  A.udubonian. 
re  is  another  issue  of  this  work,  " 8vo,  Now  York,  1859".  Communlcat- 
ith  the  editor,  respecting  this  issue,  not  seen  by  me,  I  am  Informed  by 
bat  "  when  Weeks  and  Jordan  failed  the  plates  were  bought  by  some  per- 
n  New  York  and  a  cheap  edition  was  printed  and  sold  for  awhile ;  it  was 
cally  the  same." 

imilien,  Prince  de  Wikd-Nkuwied.  Voyage  |  dans  Tinted 
|  de  |  l'Amenque  da  Nord,  |  execute*  pendant  les  annees  1832, 
et  1834,  |  par  |  le  prince  Maxim ilien  de  Wied-Neawied.  |  Oa- 
• |  accompagn6d'an  Atlas  de80  planches  environ,  |  format  demi- 
ibier,  |  dessinees  snr  les  lieax  |  par  M.  Charles  Bodmer,  |  et  | 
ies  par  les  plus  habiles  artistes  deParisetdeLondres.  |  —  |  Tome 
ier  [deaxieme,  troisieme].  |  —  |  Paris,  |  chez  Arthus  Bertrand, 
ir,  |  Libraire  de  la  Socie*t6  de  Geographic  de  Piris,  |  et  de  la 
A  royale  des  antiqnaires  da  Nord,  |  Roe  Haatefeaille,  25.  |  —  | 
1841,  1843].    3  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  1, 1840, 2  p.  11.,  pp.  383.     Vol.  II, 

2  p.  11.,  pp.  487.    Vol.  Ill,  1843, 2  p.  11.,  pp.  407,  deax  cartes. 

t  cette  edition  francaise,  las  notes  zoologiqnes  originolement  affizees  aux 
•es  sont  reufties  au  fin  du  tome  IIL . 

bon;  J.  J.    The  |  Birds  of  America,  |  from  |  drawings  made 

United  States  |  and  their  Territories.  |  By  John  James  Andu- 

\  R.  88.  L.  &  E.  |  [etc  etc.]  |  —  |  Vol.  I  [-VII].  |  —  |  New 

|  published  by  J.  J.  Aadabon.  |  Philadelphia :  |  J.  B.  Cheva- 

1840  [-1844].    7  vols,  large  8vo.    Vcl.  1. 1840,  pp.  i-viii,  9-256, 

70.     Vol.  II,  1841,  pp.  i-viii,  9-205,  pll.  71-140.    Vol.  Ill,  1841, 

Hi,  0-233,  pll.  141-210.    Vol.  IV,  1842,  pp.  i-viii,  9-321,  + 1 1., 

1-280.     Vol.  V,  1842,  pp.  i-viii,  9-346,  +  1 1.,  pll.  281-350.    Vol. 

43,  pp.  i-viii,  9-457,  + 1  1.,  pll.  351-420.    .Vol.  VII,  1844,  pp. 

-371,  +  1 1.,  pll.  421-500. 

is  the  first  8vo  ed.,  which  may  be  distinguished  from  subsequent  8vo  re- 
y  the  different  dates  of  the  vols.,  number  of  vols.,  allotment  of  plates  to 
>1.,  the  double  imprint  (Chevalier's  name  not  in  vols,  vi  and  vii),  and 
artioulars  above  given.  There  are  several  later  8vo  issues,  some  of  a 
t  number  of  vols.,  some  without  plates,  some  not  dated.  Seo  1856,  1896 
861,  1861  again,  18C5,  and  1871.  The  present  is  the  only  8vo  ed.  published 
tuthor  himself;  it  was  issued  in  100  parts,  to  be  bound  in  7  vols.,  at  the 
K>ve  given.  Since  "Audubon  "  was  reduced  to  this  8vo  shape,  there  has 
material  change  in  the  text  of  his  work,  no  matter  what  changes  in  the 
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1640-44.  Audubon,  J.  J.— Continued. 

make-up  of  the  volumes  were  introdnood  in  suocesftlvu  issues ;  and  the  otuaera 
tion  of  all  the  8vo  plates  is  the  same,  however  lndlftorent  the  coloring  may  be 
found  in  some  of  the  late  issues. 

This  work  consists  of  the  original  "Ornithological  Biography" ;  wiuomleatoii 
of  the  ■*  Delineations  of  American  scenery  and  manners  ",  which  were  interpo- 
lated in  the  original;  with  systematic  rearrangement  of  the  articles;  with  chaagw 
in  nomenclature  of  the  genera  and  species  to  conform  with  the  author's  Synoptu 
of  1839 ;  and  with  addUion,  in  the  7th  vol.,  of  an  appendix  containing  a  nutnberof 
species  not  described  or  figured  in  the  original.  The  plates  arc  reduced  by  the 
camera  lucida  from  the  originals. in  folio,  systematically  rearranged  and  renum- 
bered, conformably  with  the  sequence  of  the  species  in  the  text,  in  which  they  are 
interpolated.  In  quoting  Audubon's  platen,  therefore,  it  is  neoeaaary  to  state 
whether  the  numbering  of  the  folio  or  8vo  series  is  meant.  In  the  original  folio*, 
there  are  only  435  plL ;  in  the  present  8ro  ed.,  there  are  483,  exclusive  of  the  IT 
additional  ones  in  the  Appendix  (500  in  all).  The  discrepancy  arises  from  toe 
fact  that  in  the  original  several  species  were  occasionally  introduced  on  the  same 
plate,  but  all  such  being  given  a  separate  plate  in  this  edition.  The  additional 
species  of  this  edition  are  the  following,  being  chiefly  those  procured  during 
the  author's  journey  to  the  Upper  Missouri  in  1843  -.—FringUla  harrudi,  p.  331, 
pL  484 ;  Tirto  bellii,  p.  333,  pL  485 ;  Alaudatpragwii  p.  334,  pi.  486 ;  PfecfropaoM 
tmithii, p. 336, pL 487 ;  Emberixa  LcCoiUeii, p. 3J8. pL 486;  Sturnellanegtota,?.**, 
pL  489 ;  Mtucicapajlaviveiitru  (Baird,  not  sp.  n.),  p.  341,  pL  490 ;  M.  minima  (Baud, 
not  sp.  n.),  p.  343,  pL  491 ;  Qvi*xuus  brewcrii,  p,  345,  pL  493 ;  Emberton  ihathtcbi, 
p.  347,  pL  493 ;  Pieus  ayresxi,  p.  348,  pi.  494 ;  Oaprimulgus  nuttaUii,  p.  350,  pH« 
(named  in  the  Orn.  Biogr.,  v,  p.  335) ;  Oolumba  trudeauii,  p.  352,  pi.  496;  Alauda 
rufa  ("  Lath."),  p.  353,  pi.  497 ;  Fuligula  marita  (auct),  p.  355,  pt.  498 ;  Idtnu  td- 
garis  Daud.,  p.  357,  pi.  499 ;  Emberiza  baitdii,  p.  359,  pL  500 1  all  of  which,  with  the 
six  exceptions  noted,  are  spp.  ml    An  index  to  the  whole  work  concludes  voL  V1L 

If  a  trace  of  sentiment  be  permissible  in  bibliography,  I  should  say  that  the 
completion  of  this  splendid  series  of  plates  with  the  name  bairdu  was  significant; 
the  glorious  Auduboniao  sun  bod  «et  indeed,  but  in  the  dedicating  of  the  specie* 
to  "his  young  friend  8pknceu  F.  Baikd"  the  sceptre  was  handed  to  one  who  wm 
to  wield  it  with  a  force  that  no  other  ornithologist  of  America  has  ever  exerdied. 

1841.  Barnston,  G.    Observations  on  the  Progress  of  the  Seasons  as  affect- 
ing Animals  and  Vegetables  at  Martin's  Falls,  Albany  River,  Hod- 
son's  Bay.    <  Edinb.  New  Philog.  Journ.,  xxx,  1841,  pp.  252-256. 
Goneral  observations,  and  calendar  of  natural  phenomena.  Mar.  15-Xov.M. 

1841.  Bonapartk,  C.  L.  Neue  Vogel  aus  Mexico  uud  SUdanierioa.  <0fe»'« 
Isi*,  Bd.  xxxi  v,  1841,  pp.  937-939.  [  Proe.  Zool.  Soo.  Land.,  1837  (Not. 
14),  p.  107.] 

Veraeiohniss  dor  Aiten,  nebst  Anmerkungen  fiber  die  neuen  Arteo  and 
Qattungen. 

[To  Author:— You  havo  omitted  the  original  in  P.  Z.  A,  1837,  and  also  the 
Italian  version  in  Nuovi  Atti  Se.  Bologna,— Proofreader.] 

1841.  Giraid,  J.  P.  A  Description  |  of  |  Sixteen  new  8peoies  |  of  |  North 
American  Birds,  |  described  in  the  Annals  |  of  the  New  York  Ly- 
ceum. |  of  Natural  History.  |  By  Jacob  P.Giraud,  Jr.  |  Collected  in 
Texas,  1838.  |  —  |  New  York.  |  George  F.  Nesbitr,  printer,  Tontine 
Building,  |  corner  of  Wall  and  Water  streets.  |  —  |  1841.  1  rol 
folio,  not  paged  (18  11.),  pll.  (not  numbered)  vlii. 

The  16  spp.  were  never  described  in  the  "Annals",  as  stated,  and  are  therefore 
here  spp.  nn  They  are  Ic  eru»  audubonii,  folio  3,  no  pi. ;  Mxucicapa  tezenm,  foL  5, 
pL  1 ;  M.  lawrewxii,  foL  7.  pL  2,  f.  1 ;  U.fuivifnms.  foL  9,  pi  3,  f.  2;  Syltia  kaimi 
foL  11,  pL3,  f.  1;  Mtutcicapa  "derhamii"  (should  be  De  Rhami;  named  oa  pi 
"Dcrahras"  Flycatcher,  and  sometimes  quoted  •■  Durham! "),  folia,  pL3,t*; 
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belli,  foL  15,  pL  4,  f.  £ ;  Pant*  teueotis,  foL  17,  pL  4, 1 1 ;  FringiUa  texeiuif,  lol.  19, 
5,  f.  1 ;  Pipragalerieulata,  foL  21,  pL  5,  f.  S;  Museicapa  leueornvs,  foL  23,  pi,  6,  f.  1  j 
brtuierii,  foL  25,  pL  6,  f.  3 ;  JV .  rufriVrotw,  foL  37,  pL  7,  £  1 ;  SyJpia  oUoaeca,  foL  29, 
7,  f.2;  Cferfftia  a&i/Von*,  foL31,  pL8;  Alauda  minor,  foL  33,  do  pi.  Doubt  is 
lAlty  entertained  that  these  birds  were  taken  in  Texas ;  bat  the  author  stoutly 
maintained  to  tho  day  of  hla  death,  and  recent  discoveries  along  our  southwest 
-der  render  it  more  probable  than  it  formerly  seemed.  Most  of  the  species 
-e  been  identified  with  earlier  named  ones ;  the  work  has  been  made  tho  sub* 
t  of  several  special  critiques;  qf.  especially  Sclater,  P.  Z.  &,  1855,  pp.  65, 66. 

)E.man,  &  S.    [Note  on  Habits  of  four  species  of  North  American 

de.]    <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  i,  1841,  p.  54. 

'alco  pertgrintu,  QuUcalui  versicolor,  Anser  hyperboreui,  Oygnus  amerleawM. 

land,  J.  P.    Fragment*  of  Natural  History.    No.  II.  Ornithology. 

Sillim.  Am.  Journ.  -Set.,  xl,  1841,  pp.  19-24. 

•esultory  field-notes  on  a  dosen  species  of  North  American  birds. 

G.  C.  [Description  of  the  nest  and  eggs  of  Fulica  Americana 
1  Anas  discors.]    <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.f  i,  1841,  pp.  124, 125. 

e,  E.    [  Exhibition  of  some  Newfoundland  Birds.  ]    <  P.  Z.  S.t  ix, 

l,p.24. 

it,  3.  L.  [Remarks  on  exhibition  of  some  Birds  from  Connecti- 
.]    <  Proc  Bo$t.  Soc  Nat.  Hist,  i,  184%  p.  56. 

rr,  S.  L.  [Remarks  on  exhibition  of  3  spp.  of  United  States 
is — Larus  tridaotylus,  L.  atricapiila,  Numeuius  longirostris.] 
"roc.  Boat.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  i,  1842,  p.  61. 

*.]    Ornithological  Biography,  or  an  account  of  the  habits  of  the 
Is  of  the  united-States  of  America,  by  J.  J.  Audubon.    Edin- 
gb  by  Adam.  iv.  1838.    gr.  a  618.    <01cen>*  Isis,  Bd.  xxxv,  1842, 
157,  158. 

>t,  J.  h\   "  Dissertatio  inaugnralis  sistens  topographiam  medioam 
tos  novarohangelcensis,"  auot.  Blasohke.  St.  Petersburg.    1842. 
Dt  seen — cited  from  Baird,  who  took  it  from  Baer  and  Helmerson,  who  axe 
to  state  that  it  contains  a  list  of  the  birds  of  Rnasinn  America  by  Brandt. 

r,  S.,  Jr.  [Remarks  on  Meleagris  and  other  GallinsB  of  North 
erica.]    <  Proc.  Bo$U  Soc.  Nat.  HieL,  i,  lb42,  pp.  80, 81. 

orial.]     The  Birds  of  America,  from  drawings  made  in  the 
ted  States  aud  their  Territories ;  .  .  .    <  Sillim.  Am.  Journ.  8d.9 
,  1842,  pp.  130-136. 
>view  of  vol  II  of  Audubon's  work. 

smax,  8.  S.    Notice  of  the  Zoological  Writings  of  the  late  C.  S. 
inesque.    <  Sillim.  Am.  Journ.  Set.,  xlii,  1842,  pp.  280-291. 
very  useful  summary  and  commentary  for  those  who  have  to  refer  to  the 
ings  of  this  enigmatical  man. 

ARDT,  J*    Meddelelse  af  nogle  hidindtil  i  GrSuland  ikke  trufne 
le.     <  Kiiyer>8  Naturh.  Tidskrift,  iv,  Heft  1, 1842,  pp.  72-75. 
npare  1843,  same  anther. 

wis,  M.,  and  Clarke,  W.  History  |  of  |  the  Expedition  |  under 
com  in  and  of  |  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  j  to  |  the  sources  of 
Missouri,  thence  across  the  Rocky  |  Mountains,  a,nd  down  the 
er  Colombia  to  the  \  Pacific  ocean  :  performed  during  the  |  years 
I,  1805,  1806,  |  by  order  of  the  |  Government  of  the  United 
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1842-75.  Lewis,  M.7  and  Clarke,  W.— Continued. 

States.  |  Prepared  for  the  press  |  by  Paul  AUen,  Esq.  |  Revised  tod 
abridged  by  the  omission  of  unimportant  de-  |  tails,  with  an  intro- 
duction and  notes,  |  by  Archibald  M'Vickar.  |  In  two  volumes.  |  VoL 
I  [II].  |  New  York :  |  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  Franklin 
8qnore.  |  1868.  Two  vols.  18mo,  some  of  the  issues  forming  part  of 
Harpers*  series,  "The  Family  Library ."  Vol.  I,  pp.  i-vi,  i#-v*f  vil- 
li, 53-371,  3  map*.  Vol.  H,  pp.  i-x,  11-395,  3  maps.  >  VoL  II,  Ap- 
pendix, *'  Further  enumeration  and  description  of  the  Quadrupeds, 
Birds,  Fishes,  and  Plants  noticed  during  the  Expedition,"  pp.  339- 
378. 

Memoranda  of  the  dates  of  the  successive  issue s\  most  of  which  oonriateri  of 
250  copies:— September,  1643;  January,  1843;  May,  1843;  January,  1844;  July, 
1845;  April,  1847;  May,  1850;  August,  1851;  June,  1855;  April,  1858;  Kotsd- 
ber,  I860;  February,  1868;  Moron,  1871  (voL  II);  April,  1873  (voLl);  February, 
1874  (vol.  II) ;  December,  1875  (voL  I)— in  all,  fourteen  issues  of  the  whole  work, 
under  sixteen  different  dates. 

This  is  an  editorial  abridgment,  or  digest,  of  the  original ;  the  natoral-historj 
chapter,  besides  being  relegated  to  an  appendix,  is  transposed  as  to  its  botanical 
and  zoological  portions,  the  botany  coming  first  in  the  original,  the  soology  to 
tbo  present  edition ;  it  is,  furthermore,  like  the  rest  of  the  work,  abridged  at  the 
editor's  discretion,  the  omissions  being  indioated  by  asterisks ;  a  new  feature, 
moreover,  is  introduced,  being  foot-note  references  to  the  pages  of  the  body  of 
the  work  on  which  the  vnrious  species  were  before  mentioned.  This  ii  avals- 
able  set  of  cross-references,  for  the  narrative  accounts  scattered  through  the 
work  are  often  no  less  Important  than  the  formal  notices  themselves. 

1843.  Gambel,  W.  Descriptions  of  some  new  and  rare  Birds  of  the  Rooky 
Mountains  and  California.  <  Proc.  Aoad.  Nat.  Sd.  Paifo.,i,  1643, 
pp.  259-262. 

Pieu*  nuttaKi,  Panu  monfoamt,  FringiUa  Uandinoiana,  Lopkortg*  gamb&i 
"  Nutt.",  p.  260,  spp.  nn.    Six  othor  species  treated. 

1843.  Haldbman,  8.  S.  A  |  Geography  of  Pennaylvania ;  |  containing  |  an 
account  |  of  the  | .  .  .  |  to  which  ia  appended  |  .  .  .  |  —  |  By  Charles 
B.  Trego,  |  .  .  .  |  —  |  Philadelphia:  |  Edward  C.  Biddle,  6  8ooth 
Fifth  street.  |  Stereotyped  by  C.  W.  Murray  &  Co.  |  —  |  1843.  1  voL 
am.  12mo.    pp.  384,  map,  outs. 

At  pp.  77, 78,  occurs  a  short  note  on  the  birds  of  the  State  by  Professor  Hold* 
man  (as  appears  by  Preface,  p.  6).  Here  occurs  the  first  use  of  the  term  Atab* 
tialii  for  the  Bluebird. 

1843.  HolbOll,  C.  Bemterkninger  over  nogle  Pattedyra  og  Fugles  Dyk- 
keevne.    <  Krjyer's  Naturhist.  Tidsk.,  iv,  1843,  pp.  277, 278. 

1843.  HolbOll,  C.  OrnithologiBke  Bidrag  til  den  gretalandiske  Fauna 
<  Krfyer>8  Naturh.  Tidsk.,  iv,  1843,  pp.  361-467. 

An  extended  and  one  of  the  more  important  of  the  earlier  contributions  to  this 
subject,  the  species,  nearly  or  about  90  in  number,  being  treated  in  detail.  Oormu 
corax  tot.  littorali*,  n.  ▼.,  p.  390 ;  Linota  hornnemanni,  p.  398 ;  Larut  brackiftcrmt, 
p.  423,  spp.  nn. ;  Zema  for  Xema,  p.  483.— A  German  translation,  by  Dr.  Paulsen, 
was  published  at  Leipsio  in  1846,  and  reissued  in  1854.    See  1845,  ssmo  sotbor. 

1843.  Linbley,  J.  H.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Connecticut,  arranged 
according  to  their  natural  families.  <  Am.  Joum.  SeL  and  ArU%  xliv, 
No.  2,  Apr.  1843,  pp.  249-274. 

309  spp.,  including,  with  those  actually  detected  in  the  State,  those  premised 
to  occur,  and  also  domesticated  species ;  this  list  is  reduced  by  Monism'*  aotlj- 
sis  to  239,  eliminating  63  spp.  See  especially  Merbiam,  Trans.  Conn.  J«sa\,  ft 
1874,  pp.  144-147.    Obituary  of  the  author,  op.  ett.,  xlri,  1844, 316. 
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!einhardt,  J.    Mittheilung  ttber  einige  bisher  in  Giooland  nicht 
angetroffene  Vogel.    <  Ohm's  Iris,  Bd.  xxxvi,  1443,  pp.  59, 60. 

Kr+yer's  Tidtkri/l,  Bd.  iv,  Heft  1, 1648,  pp.  TO-75.— Tyrcumula  phceU,  Sylviccto 
coronata,  Icterus  frmatou,  bylvia  ,l  mexicana  Lioht." 

ICHARD80N,  R.  Geographical  Distribution  of  8ome  [North]  Amer- 
ican Birds.    < J»n.  f  Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  xi,  1643,  p.  484. 

Merely  a  list  of  19  spp.  collected  at  Fort  Simpson,  McKenzie's  R.,  lat.  02°  11' 
N.,  by  M-McPheraon.  Nothing  on  geographical  distribution  beyond  what  the 
collection  Indicates. 

..non.  J  Reise  in  das  innere  Nordamerica  in  den  Jahren  1832  bis  1834, 
vod  Maximilian,  Prinz  zn  Wied.  Coblenz  bey  HoLscher.  L  1838 
gr.  4°  654.  II.  1841.  687.  Taf.  33.  in  fol.,  48  in  gr.  fol. ;  nene 
Charte  nebst  vielen  Holzsehnitten.  <  Okm1 8  iiris,  Bd.  xxxvii,  1844, 
pp.  297-299. 

sTox.  ]  Ch.  L.  Bonaparte,  a  geographical  and  com  para  ti  ve  List  of  the 
Birds  of  Europe  and  North- America.  London  1838.  8.  <  Oken's 
sis,  Bd.  xxxvii,  1844,  p.  604. 

rox.]    A  Synopsis  of  the  Birds  of  North- America  by  J.  J.  Audubon, 
■ondon  1839.   8.  359.   <  Ohm's  Ibu,  Bd.  xxxvii,  1844,  pp.  713-718. 
Yeroeiehniss  der  Arten. 

w,  W.  M.,  and  Baird,  6.  F.    List  of  Birds  found  in  the  vicinity  of 

arlisle,  Cumberland  County,  Penn.,  about  Lat.  40^  12'  N.,  Lon.  77° 

.'  W.    <8illim.  Am.  Journ.,  xlvi,  1844,  pp.  261-273. 

201  spp.,  annotated ;  breeders  morkod  and  times  of  appearance  given.    Sum- 

sr  visitors,  113;  permanent  residents, 38  \  winter  visitors,  14 ;  4  other  spp. 

lieated. 

?dt,  J.  F.    Eine  Liste  von  Thieren,  welche  der  Oouverneur  Ku- 
ianoff  aus  den  russisch  americanischen  Colonien  geschenkt  hat, 
Ok  en's  Iris,  Bd.  xxxvii,  1844,  p.  133. 
iuU.  Sci.  Acad.  Imp.  Bci.  St.  Piters.,  Bd.  ix,  1841,  p.  281.    10  Arten  der  Vogel. 

[ay,  J.  £.  Zoology  |  of  New- York,  |  or  the  |  New-York  Fauna ;  | 
uprising  detailed  descriptions  of  all  the  animals  hitherto  observed 
ihin  the  |  State  of  New- York,  with  brief  notices  of  those  ooca- 
ially  found  near  |  its  borders,  and  accompanied  by  appropriate 
Mtrations.  |  —  |  By  James  E.  De  Kay.  |  —  |  Part  II.  Birds.  |  Al- 
y:  |  printed  by  Carroll  and  Cook,  primers  to  the  Assembly.  |  . . . . 
(44.  1  vol.  4to.  Eng.  title-p.,  pp.  xii,  380, 1 1.,  pll.  col'd  141. 
systematic  treatise,  the  species  and  higher  groaps  formally  characterised,  the 
ter  treated  also  with  synonymy  and  general  account  of  habits,  distribution, 
At  the  conclusion  of  each  genus,  the  North  American  species  not  found  in 
State  are  enumerated  and  briefly  characterized.  308  spp  formally  treated  In 
rork  ore  figured  in  colored  lithographs,  each  plate  containing  two  or  three  flg- 
The  plates  are  all  recognisable  illustrations,  but  not  of  the  highest  order  of 
tic  merit,  the  drawing  being  especially  defective.  Appearing  at  a  time  when 
Hcan  works  on  ornithology  of  similar  magnitude  were  very  few,  the  work 
for  a  time  a  high  place ;  but  its  scientific  character  is  n»t  such  as  to  per- 
mtly  maintain  that  position.  Thoogh  still  constantly  quoted— and  properly 
referred  to— it  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority. 

>,    J.    P.     The  |  Birds  of  Long  Island.  |  —  |  By  J.  P.  Giraud, 

Member  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  oorre- 

ding   |    member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Scieoces,  Philadel- 

&c.  |  —  |  New  York:  |  published  by  Wiley  &  Putuam,  161 
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1844.  Giraud,  J.  P.— Continued. 

Broadway.  |  Tobitt's  Print,  9  Spruce  at.  |  1844.  1  vol.  8vo.  (4 11.  to 
a  sig.)*    pp.  xxiv,  397. 

The  book  baa  become  scarce.  Audubon's  classification  and  nomenclatpi*. 
Some  little  synonymy,  from  Audubon.  Short  characters  of  genera  and  spetiet, 
and  general  account  of  the  latter. 

1844.  Lafrk8Naye,  F.  de.  Oiseaux  nouveaux  da  Mexiqoe.  <i?er«<  Zoolo- 
gique,  vii,  1644,  pp.  41-43. 

Mervla  ii\fvscata,  Saltator  tnagnoides,  8.  icterophryt,  &  ruoiaritfaf,  p.  41;  Colapta 
mexicanoide*,j*.  42. 

1844.  Lichtenstkin,  H.  Beytrag  zur  ornithologischen  Faana  too  Call- 
fornien,  nebst  Bemerkungen  liber  die  Artkennzeichen  der  Pelicane 
trad  tiber  einige  Vogel  von  den  Sandwichinseln.  <  Oken't  Iris,  Bd. 
xxxvii,  1844,  p.  851. 

Aua  Abhand.  Berlin*  Acad.,  xxii,  Jahrg.  1838,  erschicnen  1839,  pp.  417-451,  ml  15 
Taf.  Vultur  oaliforniauua,  Faloo  (Buteo)  ferruglneua,  Strix  frontalis,  Fringfll* 
hudeonia,  Pelecanus  trachyrhynchua  u.  a.  w.    VergL  1839,  Lichtknotkik,  H. 

1844.  [Unknown.]    Verzeichniss  der  in  Labrador  befindlichen  LandaSnge- 

thiere  und  Vogel.    <  Bullet.  Akad.  Munchen,  1844,  pp.  122, 129. 
Not  seen— title  from  Giebel. 

1845.  Baird,  8.  F.    Catalogue  of  Birds  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Car- 

lisle, Cumberland  County,  Pa.  <  Lit,  Bee  and  Journ.  Linn.Auoe.of 
Pmna.  College,  i,  1845,  pp.  249-257. 

Annotated  Hat  of  90S  -f  1  app.  Breeding,  104 ;  summer  visitors,  66,  nsttsat, 
38 ;  transitory  in  spring  and  autumn,  90;  aeon  In  autumn  only,  8.  Compare  isv 
Journ.  JScu  xlvi,  1844,  pp.  261-273. 

1845.  Cabot,  S.,  Jr.  [List  of  5  species  of  Birds  observed  to  breed  on  the  Ma- 
galloway  River.]    <  Proc,  Bast,  Soc.  Hat,  Hist,,  ii,  1845.  p.  55. 

1845.  Gambel,  W.    Descriptions  of  new  and  little  known  Birds,  collected  in 
Upper  California.    <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Set.  PMa.,  ii,  1H45,  pp.  263-266. 
Harpes  (g.  n.)  redivivus,  p.  264;  Paru»  inornatus,  p. 265 ;  Merguhu  ca*i*a,V> 
266,  app.  nn.;  with  note  on  LeptosomalMgicauda  8w. 

1845.  Holboll,  C.   Ornithologisuher  Beytrag  zar  groul&ndiscben  Faana. 
<  Okens  lets,  Bd.xxxviii,  1845,  pp.  739-792. 
Kr+yer't  Naturh.  TicUk.,  Bd.  iv,  1843,  pp.  361-457,  q.  v 86  Arteo. 

1845.  Stoker,  D.  H.    [Occurrence  of  Fringilla  pinea  (sic)  and  Bombycilla 

garrnla  in  Ohio,  in  July. ]    <  Proc  Bost,  Soc  Nat,  HisL,  ii,  1845,  p.  52. 

1846.  Abadir,  E.  H.     List  of  North  American  Birds  [collected  and  pre- 

sented by  him  to  the  Institute].  Arranged  in  accordance  with  the 
nomenclature  of  C.  L.  Bonaparte.  <  Fourth  Bull,  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Washington,  1846,  pp.  526-530. 

Merely  a  Hat  of  names,  preceded  (p.  525)  by  letters  from  Dr.  Abadie  and  Surg 
Gen.  Lawaon  relative  to  the  collection. 

1846.  [Anon.]  Ornithologischer  Beytrag  zur  Fauna  Gronlands  von  C.  Hoi- 
boll,  iibersetzt  vou  Dr.  J.  H.  Paulsen.  Leipzig  bey  £.  Fleischer. 
1846.    8.    102.    <  Oken's  Isis,  Bd.  xxxix,  1«46,  p.  794. 

1846.  Gambel,  W.  Remarks  on  the  Birds  observed  in  Upper  California. 
<Proc.  Aoad.  Nat.  Sci.  PJWa.,iii,  1846,  pp.  44-48,  110-115,  154-158, 
200-205. 

Extended  field-notes  on  numerous  apeciee,  with  some  little  critical  matter, 
constituting  one  of  the  moat  important  of  our  earlier  advicea  on  the  habits  and 
distribution  of  CaHfornian  birds. 
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[olbOll,  C.  Ornithologischer  Beitrag  zur  Fauna  Gronlands.  .... 
Uebersetzt  und  mit  einem  Anhange  von  Paulsen.  Leipzig,  1846. 
8vo.   2d  ed.    Leipzig,  1854.    pp.  102,  pi.  1. 

Not  Been.— A  German  translation  of  "Ornithologiske  Bidrag  til  den  grSnland- 
iske  Fauna",  Krfyer'g  Naturh.  Tidsk.,  1843,  pp.  361-457. 

arker,  S.  Journal  |  of  an  Exploiing  Tour  |  beyond  the  Rooky 
Moan  tains,  |  under  the  direction  of  the  |  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  |  containing  | 
[etc.]  |  with  a  map  of  Oregon  Territory.  |  —  |  By  Be  v.  8amuel  Par- 
ker, A.  M.  |  —  |  Fifth  edition.  |  —  |  Auburn :  |  J.  C.  Derby  &  Co. ; 
|  [etc.]  1 1846.  1  vol.  12mo.  pp.  i-xvi,  17-422,  map,  cut. 
Chap.  XV,  pp.  216-219,  brief  and  unimportant  summary  of  Oregon  birds. 

Gambkl,  W.  Remarks  on  the  Birds  observed  in  Upper  California, 
with  descriptions  of  New  Species.  <Joum.  Acad,  Nat.  Sci.  Phila., 
,  pt.  i,  Dec.  1447,  pp.  25 -56,  pll.  viii,  ix ;  pt  iii,  Aug.  1849,  pp.  215-229. 
176  spp.,  extensively  and  variously  annotated  with  descriptive,  critical,  and 
>iographical  matter.  The  said  "new  8000108"  were  before  described  in  Proe. 
lead.  Patio.,  except  Sauropkagut  bairdii,  p.  40.  Chatnaa,  p.  34,  Gleptcs,  p.  46, 
-eon.  on.  PL  vili,  f. 1,  Parue  montanus ;  1 2,  P.  inornatue ;  f.  3,  Ohanuea/aseiata  / 
L  ix,  f.  1,  Zonotrichia  chlorura ;  f.  2,  Pious  "tcotoris"  <?  j  1 9,  da  9  ( —nuttaUi). 

:rt;  J.  W.  Notes  of  a  military  reoonnoissance,  |  from  Fort  Leaven- 
Forth,  in  Missouri,  |  to  |  San  Diego,  in  California  |  . . .  .  |  By  W.  H. 
loiory  | ....  |  Washington:  |  Wendell  and  Van  Bentbuysen, Print- 
rs.  |  —  1 1848.  1  vol.  8vo.  >  Appendix  No.  6»  Notes  of  Lieuten- 
at  J.  W.  Abert,  pp.  386-405. 

An  itinerary,  with  eontinnal  reference  to  plants  and  animala  observed  en  routs. 
he  birds  oolleotod  on  this  journey  perhaps— at  any  rate  by  Lieut  Abert  in  New 
exico  about  this  time— are  elaborated  by  S.  F.  Baud  (PipUo  aborU,  etc.)  in  H. 
'axsbuby's  Sep.  ExpL  Great  Salt  Lake,  1852,  q.  v. 

>n.]    Zoology  of  New  York.     Part.  II.  Birds,  by  James  J.E.de 
ay.    Albany  1844.    4.    380.  tab.  141.     <  Oken'9  Jsw,  Bd.  xli,  1848, 
>.  1035-1040. 
Grives  a  list  of  the  species  treated  in  De  Kay's  work. 

ix,  J.    Catalogue  of  Birds  collected  by  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Pease,  during 
e  March  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the 
ty  of  Mexico.    <  Proo.  Aoad.  Nat  Sci.  Phila.,  i v,  1848,  pp.  87-91. 
5  spp.,  with  brief  critical  and  field  notes.     Micraetur  guerilla,  p.  87,  sp.  n. 
e  article  la  marked,  "  To  be  continued." 

ikl,  W.  Contributions  to  American  Ornithology.  <  Proo.  Aoad. 
\t.  Sci.  Phila.,  iv,  1848,  pp.  126-129. 

toetrhamu*  eociabUie,  Vireo  altiloqmu,  Egrttta  pealei,  p.  127.  Sterna  frenata,  p. 
;  &  regia,  p.  128;  &  elegant,  p.  129,  spp.  nn. 

ex,  W.  Ueber  die  in  Oberkalifornien  beobaohteten  VogeL 
drch.f.  Natarg.,  1848,  (1),  pp.  82-117. 

as  den  Proo.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Phila.,  iii,  1846,  q.  v.  Mit  Bemerkungen  von  J. 
an  is. 

:s,  Lt.  R.  Report  |  on  the  |  Geology  of  South  Carolina ;  |  by  |  M. 
>mey,  [etc.]  |  —  |  Columbia,  S.  C.  |  Printed  and  published,  for 
State,  by  |  A.  S.  Johnston.  |  1848.  1  vol.  4 to.  2  p.  11.,  pp.  i-vi,  1- 
i-lvi,  ruaps  and  pll.  >  Appendix.  Catalogue  of  the  Fauna  of 
th  Carolina.  (By  Lewis  R.  Gibbes).  2.  Class.  Birds,  pp.iii-viii. 
>minol  list  of  the  birds  of  the  State  (271  spp.  under  111  genera),  with  short 
actors  of  the  families  and  higher  groups.    The  list  appears  to  be  a  mere 
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compilation  of  species  whose  range  is  given  as  including  South  CaroUn*  by  An- 
daboD  in  his  Synoptit  of  1839. 

1848.  McCall,  G.  A.  Borne  notes  on  Mexican  Birds  [Orpheus  curviroetriN 
Colomba  leucoptera],  heretofore  not  fully  described.  <  Proc  Atad. 
Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  iv,  1848,  pp.  63, 64. 

1848.  Rrinhabdt,  J.    [Ueber  Vogel  aus  Gronland.]    <  Oken's  Itit,  Bd.  xli, 
1848,  pp.  129, 130. 
"  K.  Jkuuk.  Tid.  SeUk.  Koptnk.,  vi,  1836-37,  pp.  xxi-xxii." 

1848.  Reinhardt,  J.  Ichthyologische  Beytrage  zor  gronlandischen  Fauna; 
Einleitnng,  enthaltend  Zusatze  und  Veranderungen  zu  dem  Fsbri* 
ciue'schen  Verzeichnisse  gronlandischer  Wirbelrbiere.  <0tai'i 
Ism,  Bd.  x)i,  1848,  pp.  247-299. 

Uebers.  ans  d.  Kongel  Dawk.  Tid.  Sdtk.  Nat  og  Math.  4/haruL,  Deel  vii,  1838, 
pp.  83-196.— Vogel,  pp.  848-858.  I.  Einleitnng,  enthaltend  Zusatse  und  Ver- 
Knderangen  sn  dem  Fabriclus'sohen  Verseiohnisse  grdnU&ndischtr  Wirbel- 
thiere.  B.  Vogel.  1.  Zuwacbs  an  VSgelarten,  welohe  Enropa  nod  Jfordamerikt 
gemeineohaftlieh  slnd— 88  Arten.  8.  Zuwechs  an  Vdgelarten,  wilcbe  der 
ostliohen  Hemispbfire  eigeothumlicb  aogehdren— 3  Arten.  3.  Zuwacbs  an  Vd- 
gelarten, welohe  Kordamerika  eigenthumlich  sind  oder  dort  vorragmise 
vorkommen— 9  Arten.    Vergl.  1838,'  Rrinhabdt,  J. 

1848.  Siedhof,  Carl.    Natnrgeschichtliches  aos  den  Vereinigtea  Staatet 

von  Nordamerica.   <  Oken's  IsU,  Bd.  xli,  1848,  pp.  409-421. 
Behandelt  ProceUarttdce,  Turdidm,  Corvidm,  FringHUda  u.  s.  w. 

1849.  McCaix,  G.  A.    Some  Notes  on  Mexican  Birds,  heretofore  not  fully 

described.   <  Am.  Journ.  Sci.,  vii,  1849,  pp.  114, 115. 

Orpheut  cttrvirottriM ;  Oolumba  leucoptera.  From  Proc  Acad.  Nat  8d.  FUa, 
1848,  pp.  63,  «4. 

1849.  Strachby,  W.  The  |  Historieof  Travaile  |  into  I  Virginia  Britanois; 
|  expressing  the  |  cosmographie  and  comodities  of  the  country,  I 
togither  with  the  manners  and  |  castomes  of  the  people.  |  Gathered 
and  observed  as  well  by  those  who  went  |  first  thither  as  collected 
by  |  William  Strachey,  Gent.,  |  tho  First  Secretary  of  the  Colony.  | 
—  |  Now  first  edited  from  the  original  manuscript,  in  the  |  British 
Museum,  by  |  R.  H.  Major,  Esq.,  |  of  the  British  Museum.  |  London : 
|  Printed  for  the  Haklayt  Society.  |  M.DCCC.XLIX  1  voL  «vo.  pp. 
i-viii,  i-xxxvi,  3  11.,  1-203,  map,  plL 

Caput  x.  Of  the  commodities  of  the  country,  &c,  pp.  125, 136,  mentions  rerioM 
birds— Turkeys,  Partridges,  Parakitoes,  a  kind  of  Wood  Pigeon,  and  others.  <?• 
1618,  Smith,  J. 

1849.  Townsend,  J.  K.  Ornithology  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
or  descriptions  of  the  Birds  inhabiting  the  States  and  Territories  of 
the  Union,  with  an  accurate  figure  of  each  drawn  from  nature. 
Edited  by  John  K.Townsend.  Vol.  I.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  CbeTt- 
lier.   1849.     6vo.    pp.  12,  pll.  4. 

Not  seen. — "  Of  this  volume  and  work  only  the  first  number  of  12  pp.  wxH 
plates  (Cathartes  3  species  and  Folyboras)  was  published.  It  was  then  taper 
seded  by  the  work  of  Mr.  Audubon,  in  8va" 

1849-60.  [Jardink,  W.]  Ornithology  of  the  Bermudas.  <Jard.C4*tr& 
Orn.,  1849,  pp.  7G-87 ;  1850,  pp.  5-14, 35-38, 67. 

From  notes  and  observations  of  Lieut.  Wedderburn  and  H.  B.  Tristrsai.  Go* 
era!  sketch  of  the  subject,  and  several  extended  annotated  lists  of  species. 
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,  J.  £.  Lake  Superior :  |  its  physical  Character,  Vegetation,  and 
mala,  |  compared  with  those  of  other  and  similar  Regions.  |  By  | 
is  Agassiz.  |  With  a  narrative  of  the  Tour.  |  By  |  J.  Elliot  Ca- 
|  [Woodcut.]  |  And  |  contributions  by  other  Scientific  Gentle- 
.  |  Elegantly  illustrated.  |  Boston :  |  Gonld,  Kendall  and  Lin- 
,  j  59  Washington  Street.  |  [Apr.]  1850.  1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  x  +  2, 
8,  pll.  >  Chap.  VIII.  Report  of  the  Birds  collected  and  ob- 
ed  at  Lake  Superior.  By  J.  E.  Cabot,  pp.  389-385. 
rt  general  observations ;  nominal  list  of  69  spp.  Oorvut  eedromim,  n.  sp. 
r  for  AmpelU  eedrorum) ;  AmpeU*  cacalotl,  n.  sp.  (error  for  Corvus  oacalotf). 
e  is  a  German  transl.  by  Zuohold,  Naumamnia,  11,  Heft  ill,  1852,  pp.  64-66. 

G.  R.  Narrative  |  of  an  |  Expedition  to  the  Shores  |  of  |  the 
io  Sea  |  in  1846  and  1847.  |  —  |  By  John  Rae,  |  Hudson  Bay 
pany's  Service,  commander  of  the  Expedition.  |  —  |  With 
s.  |  London:  |  T.  &,  W.Boone, 29,  New  Bond  Street.  |  —  |  1850. 
1. 8vo.    pp.  viii,  247,  maps. 

itains,  pp.  201-204,  "  List  of  the  species  of  Birds  Collected  by  Mr.  Roe  during 
te  Expedition,  named  according  to  the  'Fauna  Boreall- Americana',  by  G.  R. 
Esq.,  F.  L.  8."  ;  being  a  nominal  list  of  81  spp, 

tt}  W.  I.  [Notes  on  the  Fauna  of  the  Pine  Barrens  of  upper 
h  Carolina.]  <  Proc.  Boston  8oc.  Nat.  Hist,  iv,  1851,  pp.  115-118. 
b  of  numerous  spp.  of  birds  observed,  with  a  few  words  on  the  "  oonfor- 
ity  of  individuals  of  the  Fanna  to  each  other  "—whatever  that  may  be. 

r,  J.  H.  Notes  on  the  Zoology  of  California.  <  Zoologist,  ix, 
pp.  3297-3299. 

imnnicated  by  Mr.  Gnrney;  anonymous  (by  A.  S.  Taylor f),  from  Mon- 
;  brief,  no  scientific  names. 

,  E.  List  of  Birds  and  Mammalia  found  on  the  Missouri  River 
Fort  Leavenworth  to  Fort  Union,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow- 
River.  <F\ftJiAnn.  Sep.  Smith*.  Inst,  for  1850, 1851,  pp.  136-138. 
ely  a  nominal  list  of  about  180  spp 

.,  G.  A.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Habits,  &o.,  of  Birds  met  with 
estern  Texas,  between  San  Antonio  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in 
Mexico;  with  descriptions  of  several  species  believed  to  have 
hitherto  undesoribed.  <  Proc  Acad.  Nat  Sd.  Phila.,  v,  1851, 
3-224. 

>p.  Oyanocoraa  eoMintt,  p.  216;  Otoeorit  ooctdmtaHt,  p.  818;  Oarpodatu* 
%s,  p.  830,  spp.  nn. 

g  p      Special  Session,     )    ^^     <   Executive.    ,       .  B 

March,  1851.        S  t        No.  3.        '       ' 

:ion  and  Survey  |  of  the  |  Valley  |  of  the  |  Great  Salt  Lake  of 

|  including;  |  a  reoonnoissance  of  a  new  route  through  |  the 
i  Mountains.  |  By  Howard  Stansbury,  |  Captain  Corps  Topo- 
ical  Engineers,  |  U.  S.  Army.  |  Printed  by  order  of  the  Senate 
)  United  States.  |  Philadelphia :  |  Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co.  | 
1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  487,  pll.  >  Appendix  C— Birds.  By 
or  F.  Baird.    pp.  314-335. 

p.  (one,  Sialic  macroptera,  p.  314,  n.  s),  with  field-notes  and  some  synonymy, 
id  by  a  similar  list  of  0  spp.  of  birds  collected  in  New  Mexico  by  Lt  Abert 

aberti,  p.  395,  n.  s.) ;  supplemented  by  a  nominal  "  List  of  Birds  inhabiting 
ca  West  of  the  Mississippi,  not  described  in  Audubon's  Ornithology  "  (a 
ecies  from  east  of  the  Mississippi  being  included).    This  list  of  153  spp. 
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contains  a  large  proportion  of  synonyms  or  species  not  sineo  satisfactorily  de- 
termined to  inhabit  North  America  north  of  Mexico.  The  list  makes  no  appa- 
rent claim  to  critical  precision,  ostensibly  showing  what  species  hare  been 
ascribed  to  the  region  in  question,  bat  not  necessarily  Touching  for  their  occur- 
renoe  there.    "California  "  long  remained  a  vague  term  with  ornltfaologiata, 

1853.  Baird,  8.  F.  An  |  Expedition  |  to  the  |  Valley  of  the  Great  8alt 
Lake  |  of  |  Utah :  |  inolnding  |  a  description  of  its  Geography,  Na- 
tural History,  and  |  Minerals,  and  an  analysis  of  its  waters:  |  with 
an  )  Authentic  Account  of  the  Mormon  Settlement.  |  Illustrated  by 
numerous  beautiful  plates,  |  from  Drawings  taken  on  the  spot.  | 
Also,  |  A  Reconnoissance  of  a  New  Route  through  the  |  Rocky 
Mountains,  |  and  |  two  large  and  accurate  maps  of  that  region.  |  —  | 
By  Howard  Stansbury,  |  Captain  Corps  Topographical  Engineers, 
United  States  Army.  |  —  |  Philadelphia:  |  Lippincott,  GrambocY 
Co.  |  1852.    1  vol.  8vo.    pp.487,pll. 

This  is.  merely  a  reissue,  from  the  same  stereotypes,  of  the  original  official 
publication,  under  a  modified  title ;  the  text  and  illustrations  being  identtaL 

1862.  Baird,  S.  F.  Zoology  of  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah. 
.  .  .  Extracted  from  Capt.  H.  Stansbury's  Report.  .  .  .  8vo. 
Philadelphia,  1852. 

Not  seen  in  this  form,  which  is  merely  a  pamphlet  ed.,  separate,  of  Bafrd'i 
ecological  matter,  published  and  distributed  in  June,  1858, 

1852.  Brewkr,  T.  M.  A  few  Ornithological  Facts,  gathered  in  a  hasty 
Trip  through  portions  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  in  June, 
1850.    <  Journ.  Boston  Soe.  Nat.  Hist,  vi,  pt.  iii,  1852,  pp.  297-308. 

On  habits  of  Somuttria  motlluima,  Olangida  kistrumioa,  Ihskutidnm*  itsefta, 
Lanu  argmtatui,  Turdut  brunneui  (patUuti  aucL  rvesnt),  PUdroplumu  msas* 
Zonctrichia  <i  e.  Spisdla)  montieoia. 

1852.  Brewer,  T.  M.    [On  some  Species  of  North  American  Birds7  Eggs.] 
<  Proc  Boston  Soc  Nat  Hist,  lv,  1852,  p.  167.    [£/.  p.  168.] 
TurdidcB,  9  spp.— JEtatfridonoa  '*  traiUii",  Uria  bribmichii. 

1852.  Cabot,  J.  £.    Btricht  tiber  die  am  Obersee  gesammelten  und  beo- 
bachteten  Vogel.    <  Naumannia,  ii,  Heft  iii,  1«52,  pp.  64-66. 
Deutaoh  von  Zuchold,  aus  Louis  Agassis's  „Lahe  Superior",  Boston,  1850, f* 

1852.  CajSSIN,  J.  [Remarks  on  the  Birds  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  presented 
by  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane.  ]    <  Proc  Aoad.  Nat  Sci.  Phil  a.,  vi,  1852,  p.  107. 

1852,  Hartlaub,  G.  Ueber  einige  neue  oder  weniger  bekannte  Vogel 
Amerika's.  Aus  brieflichen  Mittheilongen  dee  Herzogs  Paul  Wil- 
helm  von  Wtlrttemberg  mitgetheilt  und  mit  Aumerkungen  verse- 
hen  von  Dr.  G.  Hartlaub.     <  Naumanni(u\\,  Heft  ii,  1852,  pp. 

50-56.  m 

50  spp.  Nos.  1-35,  Lebensweise,  Lokalit&t.  FeUco  mercurialis,  F.  pfaiWog*. 
p. 59;  Strix  dominioeiuis,  (tonus  trythrophtiuUmus,  p.  54;  Oorrut  toUtari**,P**i 
leucurtu,  Ooceyzut  rufigrdaru,  Saurothtra  dominowMt*,  Coceysut  liridir&rit. 
p.  55;  Plectrophanes  atroUrxvatug,  OertMola  dusto,  GhamatptUa  Aorteteao,  IV**- 
nusezimiut,  DaJUa earibaea,  p.  5C.— "Hers.  v.  WtirU." 

1852.  Lawrence,  G.  N.  Descriptions  of  new  species  of  Birds  of  the  grnera 
Conirostrum,  D'Orb.  et  Lafr ,  Embernagra,  Less.,  and  Xanthomas, 
Briss.,  together  with  a  List  of  other  species  not  heretofore  noticed 
as  being  found  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  <  A***Lfr 
Nat.  Hist.  New  York,  v,  1852,  pp.  Ufc-117,  pi.  ▼.     (Read  Apr.  28, 1851 ) 
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'.  ornatum,  p.  112,  pL  v,  1 1 ;  J9.  rujtt»rpato,  p.  112,  pL  v,  t  2  j  X  ojbiif,  p.  113.— 
iclndes  with  ft  ••  List  of  Birds  from  Texas  with  short  specific  descriptions  ", 
iDg  11  spp.  new  to  U.  S.  fauna. 

tENCE,  G.  N.  Additions  to  North  American  Ornithology.  No.  1. 
Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  New  York,  v,  1852,  pp.  117-119.  (Read  1851.) 
TutiMmArvmafrtgetta,  OtryU  americana. 

tENCK,  G.  N.    Descriptions  of  New  Species  of  Birds,  of  the  Gen- 
Toxostoma  Wagler,  Tyrannnla  Swainson,  and  Pleotrophanes 
yer.     <  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Eist.  New  York,  v,  1852,  pp.  121-123. 
3adSept.8,iar>l.) 
oxottoma  Is  Oontei,  Tyrnnnula  tineratoms,  p.  121  j  P.  McOownii,  p.  122. 

tENCE,  G.  N.  Additions  to  North  American  Ornithology.  No.  2. 
Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  New  York,  v,  1852,  pp.  123, 124.  (Bead  1851.) 
cnturu*  Santa  Onui,  Owftrfeora  atrieapiua,  SptrmophUa  atbiffularU. 

encb,  G.  N.    Ornithological  Notes.    [No.  1.]    <  Ann.  Lye.  Nat, 
4.  New  York,  v,  1852,  pp.  220-223. 
n  9  spp.  of  North  American  birds. 

DHOU8B,  S.  W.    Descriptions  of  new  species  of  Birds  of  the  gen- 
Vireo,  Vieill.,  and  Zonotrichia,  Swains.    <  Proe.  Acad.  Nat.  SoL 
!Za.,  vi,  1852,  pp.  60, 61. 
'.  atricapWa,  B.  eattinU,  p.  00. 

J,  G.  W.    "  On  the  Land-birds  wintering  in  the  neighbourhood 

Toronto."    <  Canad.  Journ.,  i,  1853,  pp.  169-172. 

ood  running  commentary  on  the  whole  series,  with  some  descriptive  matter. 

pakte,  C.  L.  Notes  sor  les  collections  rapportees  en  1653  par 
A.  Delattre,  de  son  voyage  en  California  et  dans  le  Nicaragua. 
Rev.  et  Mag.  de  Zool.%  v,  1853,  pp.  577-579. 

esum6  d'an  "remarquable"  travail  ornithologiqne  la  le  26  Not.  1653  4 
sad.  de  Paris.  Premiere  oommanioation,  Perroqaets  et  Bapaces,  Aooipiter 
anieri,  A.  eastanltius,  p.  578.  Seoondo  Partie,  la  le  5  Dec.  1653,  Passereaux 
rirostres.  Ostinops  gnatimosinns,  Thilins  major,  p.  563.  Continuation,  19 
.  1853,  Passereaaz  oonirostres,  Chondestes  rufieaada,  Passeroalua  slaadi- 
p.  583;  P.anthlnus,  Chlorospingns  spodoeephalas,  p.  564,  spp.  nn.  (Pin- 
res  leotares  en  suite;  la  lecture  da  3  Anil  1854  forme  la  nn  des  communi- 
ons sor  ce  sujet.    Le  travail  oomplet  se  trouve  tire  a  part,  Paris,  in-4°,  1854.) 

ff,  J.    [Untitled  fasciculus  of  his  Illustrations  of  the  Birds  of 

:as,  California,  etc.] 

be  first  part  issued  of  this  work  was  a  trial  or  specimen  number,  which  was 
celled  as  unsatisfactory,  and  is  therefore  scarcely  citable.  Several  bound 
es,  however,  are  extant:  they  bear  no  title,  date,  or  imprint,  and  are  not 
kL  They  consist  of  15 11.  of  text  and  5  plL,  representing  Xanthura  lvxuo$a, 
inerpee  /ormfofoorut,  Ohaman  fcuciata,  Lophophanet  ofricririoJuf,  and 
(onyx  ffuutsiKk    See  1653-55,  and  185ft,  CAflsm ,  J. 

A.RDT,  A.    Etwas  ilher  den  Vogelgesang  im  sfidlichen  Nord- 

rika.    <Naumanniat  iii,  1853,  pp.  37-39. 

urse  unbedeutende  Bemerkangen  fiber  circa  M  Arten.    Binige  dieser  Artea 

acn  nloht  identiflzlrt  warden ;  als,  fiegalut  miW,  B.  amtrioanue,  Porta  oana- 

i*. 

irdt,  A.    Die  jagdbaren  V5gel  der  Vereinigten  Staaten  von 
d-Amerika.    <.Naumannia,  iii,  1853,  pp.  378-391. 
»merknngen  fiber  verschiedene  GatUna,  Limicokt,  and  Antortf. 
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1853.  Hartlatjb,  G.  [Notts  fiber  das  zu  erscheinende  Werk  J.  CassuVs: 
„  Birds  of  Texas,  California  "  u.  s.  w.]    <  J.f.  O.,  i,  1853,  p.  80. 

1853.  Heermann,  A.  L.  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Calif oruia,  obterved  during 
a  residence  of  throe  years  in  that  country.  <^Journ.  Acad,  AV.  Sd, 
Phila.,  ii,  pt.  iii,  Jan.  1853,  Art.  xxv,  pp.  259-272. 

Systematic  list  of  About  130  spp.  of  land  birds,  with  notes  of  habits,  distribu- 
tion, etc. 

1853.  Hot,  P.  R.  Notes  on  the  Ornithology  of  Wisconsin.  <2Yoc  Acai 
Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  vi,  1853,  pp.  304-313,  381-385,  425-429. 

Annotated  systematic  list  of  283  spp.  It  was  reissued,  with  additions,  in  the 
Trans.  Wise.  Stat*  Agrie.  Soc  of  same  date.    Peteria  (lege  IcUria) !  g.  a. 

1853.  Hot,  P.  R.    Notes  on  the  Ornithology  of  Wisconsin.    <  Trans.  Wit- 
cousin  State  Agrio.  Soc  for  1852,  vol.  ii,  (1853),  pp.  341-364. 
383  spp.    From  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.,  1653,  q. «.,  with  additions. 

1853.  Jefferson,  T.  Notes  |  on  the  |  State  of  Virginia,  |  by  |  Thomas 
Jefferson :  |  illustrated  with  |  a  map,  including  the  States  of  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  |  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  |  A  new  editioo,  | 
prepared  by  the  author,  |  containing  notes  and  plates  never  before 
published.  |  —»  |  J.  W.  Randolph,  |  121  Main  street,  Richmond,  Va,  | 
1853.  1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  vi,  1 1.,  pp.  275,  outs,  plL,  maps,  and  fold.  tab. 
The  list  of  birds,  pp.  73-77,  is  reprinted  from  one  of  the  old  edition*  vithoat 
ostensible  alteration,  being  thus  one  of  the  most  curiously  antiquated  of  late 
ornithological  lists— matching  the  1860  ed.  of  Lawson's  Carolina,  for  example. 

1853.  Lawrence,  G.  N.  Descriptions  of  New  Species  of  Birds  of  the  Gen- 
era Ortyx  Stephens,  Sterna  Linn.,  and  Ioteria  Vieillot.  <£A*n.  Let 
Nat.  Hist.  New  York,  vi,  1853,  pp.  1-4. 

Ortyx  tezanus,  p.  1 ;  Sterna  pikei,  p.  3 ;  Ieteria  longicauda,  p.  4. 

1853.  Lawrence,  G.  N.    Additions  to  North  American  Ornithology.— No.  3, 
<Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  New  York,  vi,  1853,  pp.  4-7. 
BphiaUee  eholiba,  Pt&lnus /  (i.  e.  Adamastor  typui  Bp.),  ProctOaria  capeuU. 

1853.  Lawrence,  G.  N.  Ornithological  Notes,  No.  2.  <Atm.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist. 
New  York,  vi,  1853,  pp.  7-9. 

On  Stercorarius  catarractes,  Sylvia  peneilis,  Buteo  pennsybanieus. 

1853.  McCown,  J.  P.    Facts  and  Observations  from  Notes  taken  when  in 
Texas.    <Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  New  York,  vi,  1853,  pp.  9-14. 
Field-notes  on  18  spp. 

1853.  Read,  M.  C  Catalogue  of  tho  Birds  of  Northern  Ohio.  <Pw. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  vi,  1853,  pp.  395-402. 

Shortly  annotated  list  of  145  spp. ;  land  birds  only.  Harked  "  To  be  coo- 
tinned."    No  continuation  round. 

1853.  Thompson,  Z.  Natural  |  History  of  Vermont,  |  with  |  numerous  En- 
gravings, |  and  an  |  Appendix.  |  1853.  |  —  |  By  Zadook  Thompson. 
|  —  |  [State  Arms.]  |  Burlington :  |  published  by  the  Author.  |  Stacy 
&  Jameson,  Printers.  |  1853.  1  vol.  "  8vo "  (half-sheets,  4 11.  to  a rig-, 
double  columns).  2  p.  11.,  pp.  1-224,  1-63  (Appendix),  with  H  11. 
(Indexes).  >  Chapter  III.  Birds  of  Vermont,  pp.  50-112,  with 
additions  at  pp.  20-28  of  the  App. 

The  volume  above  described  appears  to  be  a  reissue  of  Part  1  (on  the  Natural 
History)  of  the  authors  " Natural,  Civil  and  Political  History  of  Vermont", 
whioh  was  published  in  1842,  the  copies  thus  reissued  being  furnished  vith  s 
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>80N,  Z.— Continued. 

title-page,  preface,  and  a  separately-paged  Appendix,  relating  chiefly  to  nat- 
hlstory.  The  preface  states  the  circumstances  which  resulted  in  this  mode 
iblication.  The  Appendix  may  very  likely  be  found  separate,— Chap.  Ill 
roted  to  the  Ornithology,  and  there  is  supplementary  matter  of  the  same 
at  pp.  20-28  of  the  Appendix ;  161  spp.  altogether  (being  about  three-fourths 
rifaona  of  the  State)  are  described,  with  brief  biographical  items,  and  illus- 
1  by  numerous  small  woodcut*,  reduced  from  various  well-known  originals, 
tomenclatnre  of  Nuttall's  Manual  is  followed. 

«-.  s.  w.  «  ar !  >—■  { ErT'  i  - 1 «* 

of  an  Expedition  |  down  the  |  Znni  and  Colorado  Rivers,  |  by  | 
ain  L.  Sitgreaves,  |  Corps  Topographical  Engineers.  |  —  |  Ac- 
•anied  by  maps,  sketches,  views  and  illustrations.  |  —  |  Wash- 
n :  |  Robert  Armstrong,  Public  Printer.  1 1853.  1  vol.  8vo.  pp. 
pll.,  map.    >  Birds.    By  S.  W.  Woodhonse,  M.  D.    pp.  58-105, 

-vi. 

report  of  the  Expedition  occupies  only  the  first  89  pages,  the  remainder 
devoted  to  natural  history.  Ornithology  occupies,  besides  the  pages  above 
portions  of  pp.  33*40 ;  919  spp.  are  given,  with  field-notes  and  some  syno- 

As  the  ground  actually  passed  over  is  greater  than  appears  from  the 
T  the  book  (Indian  Territory  and  Texas  to  California),  including  portions 
went  faunal  provinces,  ornithologists  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  regret 
(ogrsphical  discriminations  were  not  moie  strictly  made.  Various  species 
»red  on  this  expedition  were  previously  named  in  tho  Philadelphia  Acad* 
Proceeding*,  vol.  vi,  excepting  Aoanthylis  eazataVU  (tic),  here  n.  sp.,  p  64. 
Vireo  atricapiUu* ;  n,  missing;  III,  Struthut  eaniceptj  IV,  Passercxtlue 
;  V,  JSetopUtei  margfaeUue ;  VI,  Numeniut  oecidentaii*. 

parte,  C.  L.  Notes  stir  les  collections  rapportees  en  1853,  par 
Delattre,  de  son  voyage  en  Californie  et  dans  le  Nicaragua. 
ipt.  Rend,  a>  TAcad.  3d.,  nxvii,  1853,  pp.  806-610, 827-835, 913- 
:xxviii,  1854,  pp.  1-11, 53-66, 258-266, 378-389, 533-541, 650-665. 
Delattre  collections  are  bat  a  slender  thread  of  text,  on  which  to  string 
ioate  running  commentary  and  criticism  on  the  classification  and  nomen- 
of  birds  of  the  groups  represented  and  of  others.  The  paper  is  a  notable 
itaining  indications  of  many  of  the  classifloatory  changes  which  Bona- 
ras  in  the  habit  of  making  toward  the  end  of  his  life;  remarkable  for 
teroas  impressivo  and  authoritative  blunders,  and  the  sareamss  directed 
Cabanis,  who  published  early  ports  of  the  Jfia.  Hein.  about  the  time  of 
msp.  An.  Many  new  genera  and  species  are  named  in  this  paper,  bat 
ly  indicated  in  suoh  loose  way  as  not  to  show  whether  they  are  really 

lately  described  by  him  elsewhere.    I  indicate  the  names  that  may 
:  the  species  are  from  all  ports  of  the  world.    The  paper  is  also  separately 
}d,  4to,  Paris,  1854. 
ore  communication,  1853,  pp.  806-810;  Perroaaets  et  Rapaces:   Slttooe 

Paittacula  pyrilio,  p.  807.— Acoipiter  (Ierospizio)  fontanleri,  Ace  cos- 

p.  810. 

im.,  pp.  897-835;  Passereaux  oultrirostres.— Garrolas  oervicalis,  Gazzola 
p.  838.  Physocorax,  Amblycorax,  Lyoocorax,  p.  829.  Lamprooorox, 
bins,  p.  830.  Melanopyrrhus,p.83l.  Ostinops  goatimozinus,  p.  833.  Ba- 
as, p.  634. 

m.,  pp.  013-025;  Pass,  oonirostres.  Passer  pallasl,  Passer  confuoius,  p. 
rgitopsie,  p.  915.  Chlorospiza  aarantiiventria,  Gymnoris  petria,  p.  916. 
ser  mailer^  Sycalis  aurf ipectus,  Metoponia,  p.  017.  Passerculns  alaudi- 
ndestes  rufleauda,  p.  918.  Passeroulus  anthinus,  p.  930.  P.  geospizopsis, 
!hloroapingus  spodocephalus,  p.  993.  Hemispingus  veneris,  p.  929.  Salta- 
beus,  p.  993.    Melopyrrha,  p.  994.—  Fulica  oornuta !,  p.  995  (19  Dec  1853). 

I    O 
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1853-54.  Bonaparte,  C.  L.— Con  tinned. 

4°  oomm.,  1854,  pp.  1-11 ;  Chantenn  subullrostree.  Tardus  densat,  p.  I;  PI* 
nestieus,  p.  3 ;  Tardus  (Plan.)  lereboulkti,  Plan,  albtventer,  p.  3 ;  PL  oabaniii,  p  4 ; 
Ciohlalopia,  Ciohlopaeeer,  Agrioola,  Oreioola,  Gervaiaia,  p.  € ;  TbamaolM  cssio- 
gttstra,  Myrmeoocichla  qaartrai,  Saxioola  atrioklandi,  p.  7;  Bernlerla,  Drymoi- 
pus,  p.  11. 

5»,  pp.  53-46,  lea  monies.  Leacodioptron  •• SohMT",  p.  55 ;  Malarias,  p  56 ;  Bog- 
lodytee  (g.  n.)  albicilins,  p.  57 ;  Meropixus,  Ixocherus,  p.  58 ;  Apalopteron "  8obiir, 
Triobopboropaia  typos,  p.  59 ;  T.  viridis ;  Troglodytes  bonapartei  ••  Man  PiancT, 
Campylorhynobua  pardua  (Verr.,  deaor.  nolla),  p.  61. 

6%  pp.  258-966,  Cbantenrs  curvirostres.  Caereba  trinitatis,  p.  258;  CorthtoU 
Tw^tma  c.  minor,  C.albigala,  p.  250;  Xantbomelna,  p.  262;  Mysomela  meliao- 
gastra,  p.  263 ;  M.  major,  Oreoaterops,  Malaclrope,  Cyolopteropa,  p.  264. 

7*,  pp.  378-389,  Chant  dentlrostres.  Vireolantaa  icterophrye,  V.  chtoropster, 
p.  380 ;  Baall«iataraa  delatrii,  p.  383 ;  B.  madias,  B.  majasculns,  B.  maximal,  Seto- 
phaga  minor,  p.  384  (decrita,  "sans  lea  nommer");  Thanmaaioptera  "Schir'.p. 
389  (type  lnoonnn). 

8*,  pp.  533-541,  lea  memes.  Calicaliona,  p.  535;  Balicaesiua,  p.  539;  Dicrnnu 
ooraeinoa,  Granealos  laganensis,  p.  540;  Lalage  uropygialia,  p.  541. 

9*,  pp.  650-665,  Chant,  fisslrostres,  etc.  Metabotas,  Pomarea,  8ympo«iaohnw 
[ale],  Hyleota  violaoea,  p.  050 ;  Charidhylaa,  p.  651 ;  Erythroeterna  tricolor  (Kohl 
et  Van  Haas,  ined.),  Uromitris,  Artomyiaa,  Xeocephus,  Elmlnia,  Todopsii,  p 
658;  Daaycepbala  citreopygia,  Myiodynastes  latelTentria,  p.  657 ;  Pioolaptas  tst- 
reaoxornm,  Dendrocincla  delatrii,  Pachyr&mphas  latirostria,  p.  658;  Proeellarb 
melania,  p.  662;  Antigone  montignesi  ana,  p.  661 ;  Tinamns  delatrii,  T.  Julias,  p  663. 

1853-55.  Cassin,  J.    Illustrations  of  the  Birds  of  California! .  . . 

Tbeae  are  tbe  dates  of  issue  of  the  10  parte  of  voL  I  of  the  work,  oonplsted 
and  bound  in  1856,  q.  v.    8ee  also  1853,  Cassjn,  J. 

1854.  Barry,  A.  C    [On  tbe  Ornithological  Fanna  of  Wisconsin.]   <Proc 
Boston  Soc.  Nat,  Hist,  v,  1854, pp.  1-13. 
Systematic  list  of  218  spp.,  annotated.  Anser  brucH,  ap.  n.  f 

1854.  Brewer,  T.  M.    [List  of  Birds,  found  both  in  Europe  and  Americi, 
with  others  not  identical,  but  confounded  together  from  close  r* 
semblanoes.]    <  Proe.  Boston  Soc  Nat.  Hist.,  iv,  1854,  pp.  3S4-3& 
113  spp.,  including  the  stragglers  from  either  country. 

1854.  Couch,  D.  N.  Descriptions  of  New  Birds  of  Northern  Mexico.  <Prst. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sot.  PkUa.,  vii,  1854,  pp.  66, 67. 
Oorvus  eryptotsueus,  letsrus soottii,  p.  66;  Struthm  atrimentaU*, p. 67. 

1854.  Gerhardt,  A.    Skizzen  ana  dem  Vogelleben  Nordamerika's.    <^w- 
mannia,  iv,  1854,  pp.  192-194. 
Kane  Bemerknngen  uber  einige  Vogel  dee  ndrdlichcn  Florida*. 

1854.  Hopkins,  W.    [Letter  containing  a  List  of  eight  Birds  of  Aobnrn, 
N.  Y.  ]    <  Prob.  Boston  800.  Nat.  Hist.,  v,  1854,  p.  13. 

1854.  LbConte,  J.    Notice  of  American  Animals,  formerly  known,  bot  now 
forgotten  or  lost.    <  Proc  Acad.  Nat.  ScL  Pklla.,  vii,  1854,  pp.  8-14. 

Of  birds,  Vultur  saera,  Bartr.;  Ferruginous  Woodpecker,  Lath.;  Florida 
Pheasant,  p.  20  of  Stork's  Introd.,  Bartram's  Trav.  5  Norton  Sound  Bastard, 
Penn. ;  Bed-billed  Heron,  Penn.  , 

1854.  Reikhardt,  J.    Notitser  til  Gronlauds  Ornithologie.    <PW«i»k.JW* 
del.  Naturh.  Foren.for  Aaret  1853, 1854,  pp.  69-85. 

A.  EnropKiske  Arter,  5 ;  B.  Nord  Amerikaniake  Arter,  12— Podieeps  bolbfiffii 
p.  76 ;  Lama  afflnia,  p.  78,  spp.  nn.  C.  Alter,  eom  forekomme  i  begge  Hemispta- 
rer,  1.    Arter  fundce  i  Grdnland,  107. 
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ardt,  J.    Bemerkungen  «nr  Ornithologie Groolands.    <  J.f.  0.t 

154,  pp.  433-443. 

s  dem  Vidmtkabelige  Mtdddotitr  fra  den  naturhUtoriske  FSrening  i  Kjobm- 

fQr  das  Jahr  1853, 1854,  S.  69  u.  fgg.,  q. «.— Mit  Bemerkungen  von  J.  Catania 

J.W.L.Gloger. 

*,  B.  L.  C.  Report  |  on  the  |  Agriculture  and  Geology  |  of  |  Mis- 
>pi.  I  Embracing  a  sketch  of  the  |  Social  and  Natural  History 
e  State.  |  By  B.  L.  C.  Wailes,  |  Geologist  of  Mississippi ;  |  [etc. 
I  —  I  Published  by  order  of  the  legislature.  |  —  |  Lippincott, 
ibo,  and  Co.,  |  for  £.  Barksdale,  |  State  printer.  |  [No  place  of 
icatioD  given.]  |  1854.  lvol.  8 vo.  pp.  xx,  371,  map  and  plL 
T.  Fauna.  >  Class  II.  Aves,  or  Birds,  pp.  317-327. 
y  defective  nominal  list  of  89  spp.,  followed  by  brief  general  commentary 
avifauna  of  the  State. 

J.  F.    Some  Remarks  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  country 

3  Fort  Ripley,  Minnesota.    <  Ninth  Ann.  Sep.  Smiths.  Inst,  (for 

,  1855,  pp.  291-293. 

of  about  80  spp.  of  birds  observed,  with  brief  remarks. 

T.  C.    Notes  derived  from  observations  made  on  the  Birds  of 
Mexico  daring  the  years  1853  and  1654.    <  Proc  Acad.  Nat.  ScU 
,  vii,  1855,  pp.  306-317. 
l-notes  of  habits;  170  spp. 

yrr,  R.  Catalogue  of  Animals  observed  in  Cook  County, 
is.    <  Trans.  Ill  State  AartcSocfor  1853-54,  i,  1855,  pp.  577- 

>  Birds,  pp.  580-591. 

briefly  annotated,  of  187  spp.,  to  which  are  added  a  few  species  (S3)  of 
and  Southern  Illinois  omitted  from  H.  Pratten's  List,  1855,  q.  v. 

)N,  W.  Observations  upon  some  of  the  Birds  of  Illinois  most 
jting  to  the  agriculturist.  <  Trans.  III.  State  Agrio.  Soc.  for 
4,  i,  1855,  pp.  559-565. 

ive  thna  hastily  ran  over  those  families  of  land  birds  which  are  most 
tag  to  the  agriculturist,  either  for  the  depredations  they  commit,  or  for 
onto  they  confer .  .  .  ."—(Author.) 

,  H.    Catalogue  of  South  Illinois  Birds.    A  contribution  to 
ttural  History  of  Illinois.    <  Trans.  III.  State  Agrio.  Soc.  for 
ft,  i,  1855,  pp.  596-609. 
ial  list  of  184  spp.    "  The  following  catalogue  of  the  birds  of  the  State 

>  means,  a  oomplete  one.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  water  birds, 
7 ere  shot  on  the  Ohio  River,  they  were  all  obtained  in  the  two  ooun- 
Payne  and  Edwards." — (Anthor's  preface.) 

P.  L.    Note  on  the  Sixteen  Species  of  Texan  Birds  named 
Girand  of  New  York,  in  1841.    <P.Z.S.t  xxiii,  1855,  pp. 

fications  and  rectifications  of  nomenclature  in  cases  of  nearly  all  of  them. 
J.  J.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Natural  History  of  Beaver 
,   Michigan.    <Ninth  Ann.  Rep.  Smiths.  InsU  (for  1354),  1855, 

-288. 

merely  mentioned  in  a  paragraph  of  throe  lines. 

»,  H.  L*.    On  the  Importation  and  Protection  of  useful  Birds. 

?.  Rep.  U.  S.  Patent  Office  for  1854,  1855,  pp.  71 . 

en. 
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1855-56.  Gerhardt,  A.    Ueber  die  Lebensweise  der  Vogcl  Nordaroerikas, 
welche  im  Staate  Georgia  vorkommen.    <  Naumavnia,  v,  1855,  pp. 
380-397,  458-469  ;  vi,  1856,  pp.  1-18. 
Nebst  einem  VerzeiohnJsse  der  Vdgel  Georgia*  naoh  White.    273  Arten. 

1856.  Audubon,  J.  J.  The  |  Birds  of  America,  |  from  |  drawings  made  in 
the  United  States  |  and  their  Territories.  |  By  |  John  James  Ando- 
bon,  P.  R.  8.,  &c,  &o.  |  Vol.  I  [-VII].  |  New  York :  |  Published  by  V. 
G.  Audubon,  |  1856.  7  vols.  roy.  8vo.  Vol.  I,  pp.  i-viii,  1 1.  (signed 
J.  J.  Audubon,  and  dated  New  York,  Nov.,  1839),  pp.  11-246,  pll.  1-70. 
Vol.  II,  pp.  i-viii,  1 1.  (J.  J.  A.,  N.  Y.,  August,  1840),  11-199, pll.  71-140. 
Vol.  Ill,  pp.  i-viii,  9-233,  pll.  141-210.  Vol.  IV,  pp.  i-viii,  9-321,  plL 
211-280.  Vol.  V,  pp.  i-viii,  9-346,  pll.  281-350.  Vol.  VI,  pp.  i-viii, 
9-457,-plL  351-420.    Vol.  VII,  pp.  i-x,  11-371,  pll.  421-500. 

This  1b  the  first  republication  of  Audubon's  8vo  ed.— a  mere  reissue,  retitlei 
nos.  of  vols,  and  the  text  and  plates  the  same.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  title- 
page  bears  no  regular  publisher's  imprint  j  nor  does  the  person  who  occasioned 
the  reprint  make  any  explanatory  note.  There  are  defective  copies  of  this, 
without  any  plates,  same  date,  q.  v. 

186&  Audubon,  J.  J.  The  |  Birds  of  Amerioa,  |  from  |  drawings  made  in 
the  United  States  |  and  their  Territories.  |  By  |  John  James  Audu- 
bon, F.  B.  S.,  &c,  &c.  |  Vol.  I  [II,  in,  IV,  t,  VI,  VII].  |  New  York:  | 
Published  by  V.  G.  Audubon,  |  1856.  Roy.  8vo  in  size,  4to  by  printer's 
sigs.,  ostensibly  in  seven  vols.  Vol.  I,  pp.  iii-viii,  11-246.  Vol.  II, 
pp.  i-viii,  11-199.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  i-viii,  9-233.  Vol.  IV,  pp.  iii-viii,  9- 
321.  Vol.  V  missing.  Vol.VI,  pp.  iii-viii,  9-456.  Vol. VII,  pp.  i-viii, 
9-372.    No  plates. 

This  is  the  same  as  the  last,  without  thepkUu,  It  is  a  singular  drcumstautt 
that  the  fifth  volume  of  the  set  is  missing,  or  at  least  not  in  general  circalatioa; 
I  have  never  seen  it  It  may  have  been  destroyed  by  accident,  or,  possibly,  wu 
never  reproduced.  Owing  to  this  Imperfection  of  the  set,  and  the  absence  of 
illustrations,  this  edition  is  very  cheap— it  may  be  bought  for  about  $i  a  rotas*. 
My  copy  has  pencilled  on  the  title  of  voL  VI  what  seems  to  be  direction  to 
printer  for  getting  up  the  1861  ed.,  Now  York,  Lookwood  A  8on,  as  a  rsisno 
by  John  W.  Audubon,  q.  v. 

1856.  [Billings,  £.]    On  some  of  the  Game  Birds  of  Canada.  <  Guuui.  Aral 
and  Geol,  i,  1856,  pp.  284-305,  fig. 
Five  species.    The  artiole  is  anonymous. 

1856.  Brewbr,  T.  M.  [Note  on  the  ocourronee  of  Plotus  anhinga  and  Tan- 
talus loculator  in  Illinois.]  <  Proc.  Boston  Soc  Nat.  HUL,  v,  186, 
p.  391. 

1856.  Cabanis,  J.  Die  wissenschaftliche  Ausbente  der  neuesten  Heise- 
unternehmung  des  Herzogs  P.  W.  v.  Wiirttemberg  [in  Amerifca]* 
<J.f.  0.,iv,  1856,  p.  336. 

1856.  Carsin,  J.  Illustrations  |  of  the  |  Birds  |  of  |  California,  Texas,  Oregon, 
British  and  |  Russian  America.  |  Intended  to  contain  deecripttoM 
and  figures  |  of  all  |  North  American  Birds  |  not  given  by  former 
American  authors,  |  and  a  |  General  Synopsis  of  North  American  Or- 
nithology. |  By  John  Casein,  |  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia;  of  the  American  Philosophical  |  Society; 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Pennsylvania ;  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute ;  |  of  the  South  Carolina  Natural  History  Society ;  of  the  New 
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,  J.— Continued. 

|  Lyceum  of  Natural  History ;  of  the  Natural  History  |  Society 
ontreal,  etc.  etc.  |  1853  to  1855.  |  —  |  Philadelphia :  |  J.  B.  Lip- 
>tt  &  Co. )  1856.    1  vol.  large  8vo  size,  4to  by  s:gs.    pp.  viii, 

1)11.50. 

ted  in  10  "parts",  with  oontinnous  pagination,  daring  the  yean  specified  j 
ted  In  1  ToLin  1856,  with  preface,  contents,  and  index,  forming  the  "first 
"  of  a  work  discontinued  at  this  point.  Text  technical,  descriptive,  bio- 
ical  (from  field-notes  of  various  correspondents,  especially  G.  A.  McCail 
i.  L.  Heermann),  and  general  50  spp.  described  and  figured  in  colors  j 
a  which  all  the  then  known  North  American  species  of  Purine*,  FcUeo- 
StrigidcB,  and  FUnrottret  are  systematically  treated  in  the  "General 
sis  ",  interpolated  at  pp.  17-420, 85-120, 175-197, 935-356.  New  species  are  :— 
nigrieepi,  p.  67  (Deo.,  1653) ;  Faleo  polyagrut,  pp.  88, 191,  pL  16 ;  Buteo  insig- 
pp.  109, 198,  pL  31  (March,  1854).    See  1853,  and  1853-55,  CiasiN,  J. 

J.    Notes  on  North  American  Birds  in  the  Collection  of  the 
emy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  and  National  Museum, 
iugton.    <  Proc.  Acad,  Xai,  Sci.  Phila.,  viii,  1856,  pp.  39-42. 
cal  and  descriptive.    7  spp.    Spixetta  breweri,  p.  40;  Anter  afbatut,  p.  41, 

i. 

J.  Ornithology  of  the  United  States,  and  British  and  Russian 
ica.  <  United  States  Magazine,  iii,  1856,  pp.  18-29,  109-114, 
77,  461-484,  figg.  13. 

insequenoe  of  the  suspension  of  the  Magazine,  the  contemplated  series  of 
i  was  discontinued  with  the  fourth  Instalment.  The  matter  consists  of  a 
1  popular,  but  strictly  scientific,  account  of  Oathartida  and  Fatconida. 

(D,  R.    Birds  of  South-eastern  Indiana.    <  Proc,  Acad,  Nat, 

hila.,  viii,  18ft,  pp.  286-298. 

raiatio  liat  of  139  spp.,  shortly  annotated. 

J.  Registry  of  Periodical  Phenomena.  <  Tenth  Ann,  Sep, 
.  Inst,  (for  1855),  1856,  pp.  259-263. 

des  a  list  of  16  spp.  of  birds  whose  movements,  eta,  should  be  noted  In 
ion  with  observation  of  meteorological  phenomena. 

ly.  C.  B.  E.  ™g£?  }  ■— •  {  EN^  I  -  I  ^ 
of  I  Explorations  and  Surveys,  |  to  |  ascertain  the  most  prac- 
>  and  economical  route  for  a  railroad  |  from  the  |  Mississippi 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  |  Made  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
*  War,  in  |  1853-4,  |  according  to  acts  of  Congress  of  March  3, 
[ay  31, 1854,  and  August  5, 1654.  |  —  |  Volume  IV.  |  —  |  Wash- 
:  |  Beverley  Tncker,  printer.  |  1856.  4to.  >  Part  VI.  Re- 
el the  Zoology  of  the  Expedition.  No.  I.  Field  Notes  and 
i  at  ions.  By  C.  B.  R.  Kennerly,  M.  D.,  Physician  and  Natural- 
the  Expedition,    pp.  1-17. 

a  simply  a  preliminary  account  of  the  game  animals  of  Lt  Whipple's 
par  the  thirty-fifth  parallel,  with  a  summary  statement  of  the  zoological 
ne.  A  note  appended  states  that  "the  remainder  of  the  Zoological  Se- 
this particular  Route]  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  volume  *'.  It  ap- 
in  the  x.  vol.  of  the  series  of  P.  R.  R  Report*,  entirely  superseding  the 
article,  which  la  scarcely  citable  for  any  practical  purposes. 

>ck,   [F.  L.]     Extracts  from  Captain  M'Clintock's  Diary 
V).     <  Nat.  Hist.  Rev,  (Pr.  Soc.),  iii,  1856,  pp.  40-42. 
u  the  Arctio  regions  during  the  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin.    Many 
to  the  birds. 
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1656.  M0SCHLKR,  — .    Notiz  zur  Ornithologie  Gronlands.     <Jr./.  (X,  iy, 
1856,  p.  335. 
Alca  cirrhata,  Totantu  Jtavipss,  Picus  auratnu. 

1856.  MCllbr,  J.  W.  von.    Einige  Notizen  liber  die  V5gel  dee  hoctoton 
Nordens  vod  Amerika.    <  J.f.  0.t  iv,  1856,  pp.  304-306. 
Yon  Dr.  Elisha  Kent  Kane  dem  Verfasser  mitgetheilt 

1856.  Putnam,  F.  W.    Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Essex  County,  MiMaoho- 
setta.    <  Proc.  Essex  Inst.,  i,  1856,  pp.  201-231. 

Annotated  list  of  235  spp.  with  10  additional  stragglers;  and  appendix  of  48 
spp.  given  on  other  authority,  of  Massachusetts  birds  not  observed  in  Esiex 
Coanty.    The  classification  and  nomenclature  accord  with  Audubon's  tyMpa* 

1856.  Boulter,  P.  L.    Note  on  the  Sixteen  Speoies  of  Texan  Birds  named 
by  Mr.  Giraud  of  New  York,  in  1841.    <  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Btt,  (2), 
xvii,  1856,  pp.  426-427. 
From  P.  Z.  A,  March  27, 1855,  pp.  65, 66,  q.  v. 

1856.  Sclater,  P.  L.    Catalogue  of  the  Birds  collected  by  M.  Augnste  8*116 

in  Southern  Mexico,  with  Descriptions  of  New  Species.    <  P.  £&, 
xxiv,  1856,  pp.  283-311,  pll.  (Aves)  cxx,  cxxi. 

833  spp.,  with  brief  miscellaneous  annotations.  Oerthioia  mexioana,  p.  986 ;  las- 
bates  rubiffinotut,  A.  (mxiniguJlaria,  p.  288;  Anabaxmop*  variegoticepi,  Xmaft 
iMxicamu,  p.  289;  ScUrurus  wmieanus.  Seytalopu*  prostkeUnma,  p.  200;  Pern 
meridionaU*,  p.  293 ;  Formioariut  moniliger,  p.  294 ;  Todirortrwn  cmengnim, 
p.  295 ;  Tyrannula  tulphureipygia,  p.  296 ;  Elamia  variegttia,  p.  297 ;  Pipra  mtur 
tali*,  p.  299,  pi.  cxxi  j  Myiadestes  uniotAor,  p.  299.  The  other  plate  repressta 
Oranaielltu  taUaH. 

1857.  Baird,  S.  F.    American  Oology.    <  Edinb.  New  Pkilso.  Journ.,  new 

ser.,  v,  1857,  p.  374. 
Extract  from  a  letter  relating  to  T.  M.  Brewer's  work. 

1867.  Bbesley,  T.    Geology  |  of  |  the  County  of  Cape  May,  |  State  of  |  flew 

Jersey.  |  [State  arms.]  |  Trenton :  |  printed  at  the  office  of  the  True 

American.  |  1857.    1  vol.  8vo.    Frontisp.,  pp.  211,  map.    >  Birds, 

pp.  138-145. 

At  the  pp.  indicated,  a  "  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  the  County  of  Caps  Hay. 
By  Thomas  Beealey,  Esq."  196  spp.,  briefly  annotated;  the  breeders  marked 
with  an  asterisk  (*). 

1857.  Blakiston,  T.    Notes  of  a  Naturalist  on  his  Passage  towards  the  Fat 
West,    v  Zoologist,  xy,  1857,  pp.  6840-6843. 
Voyage  from  England  to  York  Factory,  Hudson's  Bay. 

1857.  Brrndkl,  F.  Vogel  der  Umgegend  Peorias  in  Illinois.  <2Sndoar- 
gesammt.  Naturw.,  ix,  1857,  pp.  42(M25. 

..Nachfolgend  theile  ich  das  Verseiohnlss  der  in  der  Gegend  von  Peoria  ro 
mir  bis  jets t  beobacbteten  Vogel  nebst  einigen  spesiellen  Untarsuchongen  mil. 
indem  ich  mir  vorbehalte,  dasselbe  durch  spfitere  Mittheilungen  sa  Terrell- 
st&ndigeu."— Namenveneichniss  von  circa  80  Arten,  nebst  kunen  Bemer- 
kungen;  auch  anatomisohe  Notizen  uber  HaUcttus  leucocephal%u  and  Bfttto 
boreaUt. 

1857.  Brrwrr,  T.  M.  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge.  |  —  |  North 
American  |  Oology.  |  By  |  Thomas  M.  Brewer,  M.  D.  |  —  |  Part  I.— 
Raptores  and  Fissirostres.  |  —  |  [Accepted  for  publication,  Febru- 
ary, 1856.]  |  [Washington:  1857.]  1  vol.4to.  pp. viii,133,pll.T 
(figg.  74).  (Forming  part  of  vol.  xi.  1859,  of  Smithsonian  Contribute** 
to  Knowledge.    Originally  thus  published  separately,  1857.) 
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Kit,  T.  M.— Continued. 

ie  foregoing  is  toe  title  of  the  work  m  it  appears  in  the  separate  copies. 
fuller  title  of  the  work,  ss  one  of  the  papers  of  the  Smithsonian  Oontribu- 
f,  Is, "  North  Americas  Oology ;  being  an  account  of  the  geographical  distil- 
on  of  the  Birds  of  North  America  daring  their  breeding  season,  with  figures 
descriptions  of  their  eggs."  The  work  was  not  continued  beyond  Pait  I, 
tb  treats  of  the  Raptom  and  the  "  Fissirostres,,  (i. *.,  Oaprimulgidct,  Hirun- 
la,  Cyp*eHdcBy  and  AUedinidot).  The  text  is  a  general  soooont  of  the  habits, 
me  extent,  of  the  species  daring  the  breeding  season,  as  well  as  of  the  sub- 
mentioned  In  the  fall  title,  snd  includes  a  copious  synonymy ;  no  deserip- 
technical ,  or  critical  matter.  Sixty  species  are  treated,  the  eggs  of  49  of 
i  being  beautifully  figured,  printed  in  colors,  and  touched  up  by  hand— 74 
cs,  on  5  plates— too  many  to  be  here  recapitulated.  Only  a  small  part  of  the 
on,  however,  is  in  colors;  the  regular  ed.  in  the  8.  I.  Oont  being  plain, 
ed  from  another  set  of  stones.  The  work  is  notable  as  the  only  purely 
;ical  treatise  of  any  extent  as  yet  produced  in  America,  and  is  the  standard 
r  a*  it  goes.  It  contains  a  fair  proportion  of  blunders,  most  of  which  hare 
exposed  in  the  critiques  the  work  has  called  forth  from  time  to  time,  though 
ne  has  been  more  sealous  than  the  author  in  setting  them  right.  The  egg 
Ueo  bonalitf  is  figured  for  that  of  Attur  atrieapiUusj  of  Accipittr  cooperit 
tat  of  Falco  oohtmbariui  /  otMirundo  luntfrotu?  for  that  of  U .  thalatina  ; 
hat  figured  as  ArchibuUoferrugineus  is  doubtful  Qf.  Brkwbu,  Am.  Nat,  i, 
pp.  121-123 ,  Couis,  J?.  Colorado,  1, 1878, 4S1. 

r,  T.  M.    List  and  Descriptions  of  Eggs  obtained  in  California 
.  Samuels.    <  Proo.  Boston  Soo.  Nat,  Hist,  vi,  1857,  pp.  145-149. 
p.  66.] 
teen  specimens. 

r,  H.  A  list  of  Birds  observed  at  Grand  Manan  and  at  Tar- 
to,  N.  S.,  from  Jane  16  to  July  6, 1856.  <  Proa  Boston  Soc.  Nat 
,  vi,  1857,  pp.  114-123.  [Continued  by  discussion,  by  several 
hologists,  on  various  points  relative  to  North  American  Oral- 
ly, pp.  123-125.] 
pp.;  fully  annotated. 

r,  H.  [Remark  on  the  early  migration  of  certain  American 
»  this  year.]    <  Proo.  Boston  Soc  Nat.  Hist.,  vi,  1857,  p.  170. 

J.  Notes  on  the  North  American  species  of  Archibnteo  and 
as,  and  description  of  a  new  species  of  Toucan,  of  the  genus 
lidera, Gould.  <Proc  Acad.  Nat.  Sou  PhUa.,  ix,  1857,  pp.  211-214. 
Ufrufeo,  3  spp.;  Lanius,  5  spp. ;  Sd&ttideraipcctabiUi,?.  214. 

x,  W.  S.  M.    Notes  on  the  Land  Birds  observed  round  [sic] 
real  during  the  winter  of  1856-7.    <  Canad.  Nat.  f  (xeol.,  iiy 
pp.  138-145. 
d-notea  on  a  score  of  species. 

n,  W.  8.  M.    Notice  of  the  Occurrence  of  the  Pine  Grosbeak 
Bohemian  Chatterer,  near  Montreal.    <  Canad.  Nat.  jr  Geol.,  i, 
pp.  465-472,  fig. 
o  extended  notice,  with  figure  of  the  latter,  by  E.  Billings,  appended. 

C.  G.     Bemerkungen  zu  Vorigem  [d.  h.  Vogel  der  Umgegend 
as  in  Illinois  von  Fr.  Brendel]  ttber  Cathartes  aura,  Faloo  albi- 

F.  lagopus  und  F.  bnteo.     <  ZeUsekr.  gesammU  Naturw.,  ix, 
pp.  426-433. 

3  vorstehenden  Mittheilungen  Uerm  Brendels  .  .  .  veranlaasen  mich  aus 
•.  Xitzsch'  handschriftlichem  Nacblass  bier  die  anatomisohen  Notisen 
znr  Er<;aDzung,  tbeils  zur  weltern  Wrgleichung  der  nacbBt  rerwandten 
anz iisehliessen.  ••    Vergl.  1857,  Bkendel,  F. 
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1857.  Hadfikld,  H.  W.  Notes  and  Remarks  on  the  8torm  Petrel,  Americaii 
Bittern,  Night  Hawk,  &c.  [i.  c,  other  birds  of  Canada.]  <2©olo- 
gist,  xv,  1857,  pp.  5796^5804. 

1857.  Holmes,  E.  Birds  [ofNorth  America]  injurious  to  Agriculture.  <&». 
U.  8.  Patent  Office,  Agricjor  1856,  1857,  pp.  110-160,  pll.  15-46. 

1857.  Kneeland,  S.  On  the  Birds  of  Keweenaw  Point,  Lake  Superior. 
<Proc  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vi,  1857,  pp.  231-241. 

Partially  annotated  list  of  147  spp.— Musical  notation  of  aong  of  ZoaotricMs 
gfMffffflr 

1867.  Newberry,  J.  S.  ^fc5£J5T'  j  House  of  Representatives.  J  ^j}0, 

|  —  |  Reports  )  of  |  Explorations  and  Surveys,  |  to  |  ascertain  the 
most  practicable  and  economical  route  for  a  railroad  |  from  the  | 
Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  |  Made  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  in  1 1854-5,  |  according  to  Acts  of  Congress 
of  March  3,  1853,  May  31,  1854,  and  August  5, 1854.  |  —  |  Volome 
VI.  |  —  |  Washington  :  |  A.  O.  P.  Nicholson,  printer,  |  1857.  |  4ta. 
>  Part  IV.  Zoological  Report.  No.  2.  Report  upon  the  Zoology  of 
the  Route.    By  J.  S.  Newberry,  M.  D.    >  Chapter  II.  Report  upon 

the  Birds,  pp.  73-110,  pll.  xxvi  and  xxxiv,  with  pp.  i-iv  of  index. 

This  well-written  and  interesting  article  give*  the  ornithological  rente  of 
the  California  and  Oregon  Toutee  j  It  consists  of  field-notes  on  a  large  number 
of  species.  Pious  trfUtamsonu,  p.  80  (deser.  nuild),  nLxzxlTrnp.flg^sp,B.  PL 
xxxiv,  low.  fig.,  Icteria  longicauda,    PL  xxvi,  Pica  nuttaUiL 

1857.  Reinhardt,  J.  Naturhistoriske  Bidrag  |  til  |  En  BeskrivelseafOrtu- 
land,  |  af  |  J.  Reinhardt,  J.  C.  Behind te,  O.  A.  L.  Mftroh,  C.  F.  Lntkeo,  | 
J.  Lange,  H.  Rink.  |  —  |  Sarekilt  Aftryk  af  Tillaeggene  til ,.  Gr*a- 
land,  geographisk  og  statistisk  beskrevet u  af  H.  Rit  it.  |  —  |  Kj<ben- 
havn.  |  Louis  Kleins  Bogtrykkeri.  |  1857.  1  vol.  12mo  size  (8 1L 
to  a  eig.).  2  p.  11.,  pp.  3-172,  map.  >Tillaeg  Nr.  1,  Fortegnelte 
over  Gra>nlands  Pattedyr,  Fugle  og  Fiske,  af  Professor  J.  Bernhardt 
pp.  3-27. 

Fugle,  pp.  12-80 Nominal  list  of  111  «?p.,  slightly  annotated. 

The  same  list,  somewhat  modified,  was  translated  and  published  in  Anton  *■ 
Etael'a  Gidnland  geographisch  nnd  etatistisch  besehrieben.  Ans  dlnlanlra 
Quellenachriften.    Stuttgart,  J.  G.  Cotta'aeher  Verlag,  1860. 

1857.  Sclater,  P.  L.    On  some  New  Species  of  Birds  collected  by  M.  Au- 
gnste  Salle*  in  Southern  Mexico.    <  Ann.  Mag.  Kai.  Hist,  (2),  xix, 
1857,  pp.  418-423. 
From  P.  Z.  &,  July  8, 1856.    See  1856,  Sclatkr,  P.  L„  Ma 

1857.  Sclater,  P.  L.    On  Parus  meridionalis  and  some  other  species  men- 
tioned in  the  Catalogue  of  Birds  collected  by  M.  Salle"  in  8onthern 
Mexico.    <  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist. ,  (2),  xx,  1857,  pp.  3*1 ,  382. 
From  P.  Z.  S.,  May  12, 1857. 

1857.  Sclater,  P.  L.    List  of  Birds  collected  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bridges,  Cor- 
responding Member  of  the  Society,  in  the  Valley  of  San  Jose\  io  the 
State  of  California.    <  P.  Z.  &,  xxv,  1857,  pp.  125-127. 
33  app.,  shortly  annotated. 

1857.  Sclater,  P.  L.    List  of  additional  species  of  Mexican  Birds,  obtained 
by  M.  Auguste  Salle"  from  the  environs  of  Jalapa  and  8.  Andres 
Tuxtla.    <  P.  Z.  8.,  xxv,  1857,  pp.  201-207,  woodec. 
68  spp.,  annotated. —Camptostoma  imberbe,  gen.  ap.  n.,  p.  803. 
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kr,  P.  L.  On  a  Collection  of  Birds  made  by  Signor  Matteo 
teri  in  the  vicinity  of  Orizaba  in  Southern  Mexico.  <  P.  Z.  8., 
,  1857,  pp.  210-215. 

spp.,  shortly  annotated.  Neochlv  (g.  n.)  brevipmnis,  p.  813;  Zonotrichia  bot- 
,  p.  S14,  spp.  nn. 

er,  P.  L.    On  a  Collection  of  Birds  received  by  M.  Salle*  from 
thern  Mexico.    <  P.  Z.  S.t  xxv,  1857,  pp.  226-230. 
spp.,  annotated.    ViplopUrus  excellent,  p.  939,  sp.  n. 

,  S.  F.,  Cassin,  J.,  and  Lawbencb,  G.  N.    ^^^^  \  House 

Representatives.  J    ^o   9^  I  —  I  Reports  |  of  |  Explorations  and 

veys,  |  to  |  ascertain  the  most  practicable  and  economical  route 
a  railroad  |  from  the  |  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  | 
ie  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  |  1853-6,  | 
>rdiug  to  Acts  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1853,  May  31, 1854,  and 
rust  5,  1854.  |  —  |  Volume  IX.  I  —  |  Washington :  |  A.  O.  P. 
holson,  printer.  |  1858.   4to.    Subtitled  as  follows :  Explorations 

Surveys  for  a  railroad  route  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
itic  Ocean.  |  War  Department.  |  —  |  Birds:  |  by  Spenoor  F.  Baird, 
distant  Secretary  Smithsonian  Institution.  |  With  the  co-opera- 

of  |  John  Cassin  and  George  N.  Lawrence.  |  —  |  Washington; 
:.  |  1658.  pp.  i-lvi,  1-1005.  (No  illustrations.) 
lis  work  ia  ''Part  II "  of  the  "  General  Report  upon  the  Zoology  of  the  Several 
flc  Kallroad  Bootes  "  (Part  I  being  the  corresponding  report  on  the  Mam- 
i,  whioh  constitntes  the  viii.  vol.  of  the  series,  and  Parts  III  and  IV,  on 
tiles  and  Fishes  respectively,  being  contained  in  the  x.  voL  of  the  aeries). 

preface  states :— "  The  present  report  is  a  oontin nation  of  a  systematio 
ant  of  the  vertebrate  animals  of  North  America,  collected  or  observed  by 
lifferent  parties  organised  under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department  for 
rtaining  the  best  route  for  a  railroad  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific 
a.  The  collections  of  these  expeditions  having  been  deposited  with  the 
bsonian  Institution  by  the  War  Department,  in  compliance  with  an  act 
ongreaa,  the  undersigned  was  charged  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution 

the  duty  of  furnishing  the  series  of  general  reports  upon  them,  as  called 
•y  the  Department.    The  account  of  the  mammals  having  been  published  in 

that  of  the  birds  is  herewith  furnished,  prepared  according  to  the  plan 
lunced  in  the  preface  to  that  volume.  As  in  the  volume  on  the  mammals, 
ie  insertion  of  the  comparatively  few  species  not  noticed  by  the  expeditions, 
report  becomes  an  exposition  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
i  of  North  America,  north  of  Mexico.  This  addition,  while  rendering  the 
i  more  valuable  to  the  reader,  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper 
>rstanding  of  the  western  fauna,  the  speoies  of  which  are  generally  so 
ly  allied  to  the  eastern  forms  as  to  require  in  most  oases  more  minute  and 
lied  descriptions  of  the  latter  than  have  been  pnblisbed.  Certain  portions 
ie  report  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Cassin,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr. 
ge  N.  Lawrence,  of  New  York,  well  known  as  the  leading  ornithologists  of 
Jnited  States.    Mr.  Cassin  has  furnished  the  entire  account  of  the  Raptores, 

p.  4  to  64,  of  the  Grails  from  p.  689  to  753,  and  of  the  Alcidre  from  p.  900  to 
in  all  about  135  pages.  Mr.  Lawrenoe  has  written  the  article  on  the  Long!- 
tea,  Totipalmes,  and  Coly mbidsB  from  page  890  to  900,  making  80  pages."  The 
use  continues  with  recapitulation  of  the  different  surveying  parties  and  less 
al  or  wholly  individual  sources  whence  the  collections  upon  which  the 
rt  is  based  were  received. 

d tents :— Various  titles,  etc.,  pp.  i-xvi.  Table  of  the  Higher  Groups,  pp.  xvii- 
.    List  of  Species,  pp.  xxv-lvi,  738  in  number,  with  geographical  distribution. 
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1858.  Baird,  S.  F.,  Cassin,  J.,  and  Lawrence,  G.  N.— Continued. 

General  text,  pp.  1-990.  Appendix  A,  Additional  Remarks  on  North  American 
Birds,  pp.  921-925 ;  Appendix  B,  Birds  found  at  Fort  Bridger,  Utah,  pp.  926,  «7S 
Appendix  C,  List  of  Authorities  referred  to  (an  important  piece  of  bibliography), 
pp.  928-954;  Indexes,  pp.  955-1005. 

This  report  is  oomplete  in  itself,  and  entirely  independent  of  the  varlow 
special  articles  by  different  naturalists  of  the  several  Surveys;  an  elaborate 
formal  treatise  on  all  the  birds  of  North  America  north  of  Mexico.  It  repre- 
sents the  most  important  single  step  ever  taken  in  the  progress  of  American 
ornithology  in  all  that  relates  to  the  technicalities.  The  nomenclature  ii 
entirely  remodelled  from  that  of  the  immediately  preceding  Audubonian  period, 
and  for  the  first  time  brought  abreast  of  the  then  existing  aspect  of  the  esse. 
It  was  adopted  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  thousands  of  separately 
printed  (4to  and  8vo)  copies  of  the  "  List  of  Species  "  were  distributed  during 
succeeding  years  to  institutions  and  individuals ;  the  names  came  at  on«e  into 
almost  universal  employ,  and  so  continued,  with  scarcely  appreciably  diminished 
force,  until  about  1872.  The  synonymy  of  the  work  is  more  extensive  and  elab- 
orate and  more  reliable  than  any  before  presented ;  the  compilation  was  almost 
entirely  original,  very  few  citations  having  been  made  at  second-hand,  sad  these 
being  indicated  by  quotation-marks.  The  general  text  consists  of  diagnoses  or 
descriptions  of  each  species,  with  extended  and  elaborate  criticisms,  compari- 
sons, and  commentary.  Of  the  general  character  of  the  specific  determination!, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  authors'  tendency  was  to  push  specific  discriminations 
beyond  a  point  now  usual;  so  that,  though  the  workoontains  notably  few  purely 
nominal  species,  it  has  many  that  have  proven  to  be  simply  geographical  races. 
Tabular  lists  of  the  specimens  examined,  with  localities  where  procured,  col- 
lector, date  of  collection,  and  many  measurements,  are  given.  The  work  inolodM 
no  biographical  matter,  nor  is  it  illustrated. 

The  appearance  of  so  great  a  work,  from  th9  hands  of  a  most  metbodtoal, 
learned,  and  sagacious  naturalist,  aided  by  two  of  the  leading  ornithologists  of 
Amerioa,  exerted  an  influence  perhaps  stronger  and  more  widely  felt  than  that 
of  any  of  its  predecessors,  Audubon's  and  Wilson's  not  excepted,  and  marked 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  American  ornithology.  The  synonymy  and  specifio 
characters,  original  in  this  work,  have  been  used  again  and  again  by  subsequent 
writers,  with  various  modification  and  abridgment,  and  are  in  fact  a  large  basis 
of  the  technical  portion  of  the  subsequent  History  o/  North  Anuria*  Birdi  by 
Baibd,  Burwbb,  and  Ridgway.'  Such  a  monument  of  original  research  is  likely 
to  remain  for  an  indefinite  period  a  source  of  inspiration  to  leaner  writers,  while 
its  authority  as  a  work  of  reference  will  alwaya  endure. 

Many  of  the  novelties  secured  by  the  different  surveying  parties  were  pre- 
viously described ;  the  following  are  the  genn.  and  app.  nn.  of  this  work:— 
Picoides  donate,  p.  100;  Sphyrapicus,  p.  101;  A  nuchaiis,  p.  103;  flyistosnu, 
p.  10? ;  Oolaptes  kybridus,  p.  122 ;  NephocaeUs,  p.  142;  Tyrannus  couch*,  p.  ITS; 
Empidonax  difficUis,  p.  190;  JB.  wrighHi,  p.  200 ;  Turdus  olicia,  p.  217;  JProfos* 
taria,  p.  239 ;  Oporornii,  p.  246;  OroscopUs,  p. 346;  CaUierpes,  p.  356;  Thriotkornt 
belandieri  "  Couch  ",  p.  362 ;  Partu  occidentalism  p.  391 ;  Oarpodacus  cati/orw*>> 
p.  413;  Plectropkanes  mclanomus,  p.  436;  Centromyx,  p.  440;  Pooemtes,  p.  447; 
Mdospiza,  p.  476 ;  M.  htermanni,  p.  478;  M.  goutdU,  p.  479;  Pasaeretl*  tckiiUc* 
p.  490;  Oyanospixa,  p.  500;  Pipilo  megalonyx,  p.  513;  Oorvus  americ&nm  Tar. 
Jtoridanus,  p.  568;  O.  caurinus,  p.  569;  Oyanocitta  tooodhotusU,  p.  585;  OridUda 
McCallii,  p.  611 ;  Pediocactes,  p.  625;  Oreortyx,  p.  642;  tout  fraUraOms  Cast,  p. 
656 ;  Hydranassa,  p.  660 ;  Herodias  sgretta  var.  californiea,  p.  667 ;  Ardea  swfi> 
manni,  p.  669 ;  Florida,  p.  671 ;  Asgialitis  nivosa  Cass.,  p.  696 ;  ArquatsUa,  p.  7H; 
Tringa  cooperi,  p.  716 ;  Micropalama,  p.  726 ;  HeteroMxltu,  p.  734 ;  AnstrfnmXB^ 
p.  762;  Arutonetta,  p.  793;  Bucephala,  p.  795;  Pelionetta  trofoMdgU,  p.  &*; 
Podiceps  oceidentaHs  Lawr.,  p.  894 ;  P.  clarkii  Lawr.,  p.  895. 

Many  copies  of  tbie  volume  were  reissued  in  1860  under  an  entirely  different 
title  (Birds  qf  America,  etc.,  q.  v.),  accompanied  by  a  second  voL  of  pll.— these 
plates  being  all  those  which  belonged  to  the  various  detached  ornithelogioil 
reports  of  the  several  naturalists  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Surveys,  those  of  the 
Mexican  Boundary  Survey,  and  many  new  ones,  raising  the  total  to  100. 
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,  8.  F.,  CA881N,  J.f  and  Lawrence,  G.  N.-  Continued. 

closing  a  abort  notice  of  tbia  the  General  Report  on  the  Ornithology  of  the 
flo  Railroad  Surveys,  it  will  be  well  to  recapitulate  the  several  special  asso- 
d  reports,  scattered  through  the  aeries  of  volumes  in  such  irregular  fashion 
t  belr  accurate  quotation  becomes  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty,— In  fact,  I 
never  seen  a  full  and  precise  citation  made  by  any  one  not  thoroughly  con- 
uit  with  the  com  posit  i-n  of  the  whole  publication.  In  the  present  Bibiio- 
hy,  I  bare  adop'ed  the  method  of  quoting  in  full  the  general  title-page  of 
rtaole  volume  In  which  each  report  appears,  following  this  with  quotation  of 
pecial  sub-title  page  of  the  zoological  portion,  and  this  with  quotation  of  the 
cnlar  title  of  the  ornithological  article,  giving  the  pp.  and  plL  only  of  the 

» 

d-matter  is  found  in  the  following  volumes: — 

rol.  I V,  1856.  Part  VI,  No,  1.  Kxkx  brlt's  Report,  pp.  l~17  (being  preliminary 
to  his  final  report,  which  appeared  in  voL  X,  1899). 

'oL  VI,  1857.  Part  IV,  No.  8.  Nbwbrrry's  Report,  pp.  73-110,  +  J-iv,  plL 
(Williamson's  &  Aubot's  Routes  in  California  and  Oregon). 
oL  IX,  1858.  Baird'b  General  Report,  occupying  the  whole  vol. 
oL  X,  1859.  The  first  half  of  this  singularly  composite  voL  is  oooupied  with 
Baud's  General  Report  on  Reptile*  of  all  the  Survey*  (plates  only— text 
never  published),  and  Guard's  General  Report  on  the  Fishes  (text  and 
plates).  The  rest  consists  of  a  great  number  of  detached  deferred  zoologi- 
cal articles,  huddled  together  pell-mell,  belonging  to  reports  which  con- 
stitute previous  vols,  of  the  series ;  among  them  are  four  bird-articles,  as 
follows : -Bawd's,  on  Birds  of  Gunnison's  and  Beckwith's  Routes  near  360, 
39th,  and  41st  parallels,  being  No.  2,  pp.  11-16,  plL,  and  belonging  to  the 
report  published  in  the  li.  vol  of  the  series;  Kknkkrly's,  on  Birds  of 
Whipple's  Route  near  331*  parallel,  being  No.  2,  pp.  19-35,  plL,  of  Part  VI  of 
report  published  in  the  iv.  voL  of  the  series ;  Hurxakx's,  (1),  on  Birds  of 
Porte's  Route  near  33d  parallel,  being  No.  1,  pp.  9-90,  plL,  of  report  pub- 
lished in  the  vii  vol  of  the  series;  Herrmann's,  (2),  on  Birds  of  W&iam- 
ion's  Routes  in  California  near  35th  and  33d  parallels,  being  No.  2,  pp.  29-80, 
plL,  of  Part  IV  of  report  published  in  the  v.  vol.  of  the  aeries.  The  dis- 
continuous pagination  of  this  vol  X,  and  the  fact  that  the  "  Parts  "  which 
ippcar  to  refer  to  it  really  refer  to  portions  of  previous  vols.,  render  it 
mpossible  to  cite  these  articles  except  by  reference  to  the  routes  by 
iame,  or  to  the  printer's  signatures  st  bottom  of  the  pages. 
1.  Xn,  1860.  Book  IL  Part  m,  No.  3,  Chaps.  I,  IL  pp.  140-290,  pll. 
Cooper  Sl  Sucklby'b,  on  Birds  of  Governor  Stevens's  Route  near  41th  and 
yth  parallels, 

L  F.    Birds  found  at  Fort  Bridger,  Utah.    <  Pacific  JR.  R. 

x,  1858,  App.  B,  pp.  926, 927. 

ly  a  list  of  104  spp.,  collected  by  C.  Drexler. 

.  F.  Catalogue  |  of  |  North  American  Birds,  |  chiefly  in  the  Mu- 
jf  the  |  Smithsonian  Institution.  |  By  |  Spencer  F.  Baird,  |  As- 
t  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  |  —  |  Washington : 
soman  Institution.  |  October,  1858.  4 to,  paper.  1  p.  L,  pp. 
ri. 

-ate  reissue,  v.  I  p.,  with  new  title-page,  of  pp.  xviWvi  of  the  author's 
ork.  Besides  the  list  of  738  spp.,  with  habitats,  these  sheets  contain  a 
the  higher  groups,  list  of  extraUmital  species  (93)  which  are  included  in 
k,  and  of  those  (31)  claiming  to  be  North  American,  but  not  so  identified, 
imraary  of  the  total  number  as  variously  given  by  Wilson,  Bonaparte, 
dnbon.  The  species  being  all  numbered,  the  brochure  was  much  used 
ral  years  for  practically  convenient  reference  to  the  species  by  number. 

,  T.     Notes  on  Colifornian  Birds.    With  Remarks  by  P.  L. 
\     <  P.  Z,  8.,  xxvi,  1858,  pp.  1-3,  pi.  (Aves)  exxxi. 
>. — Mclanerpes  rubrigularis  Scl.,  p.  2,  pi  cxxxl,  sp.  n.,=Pievs  vrilUamsoni 
=  P.  thyroideus  Cass.,  <f . 
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1858.  Haydkn,  F.  V.  Preliminary  Report  of  Explorations  in  Nebraska  ind 
Dakota,  in  the  years  1855-'56-'57,  by  Lieut.  G.  K.  Warren, .... 
Washington,  1858.    8vo.    pp.  125. 

This  Utle  is  taken  from  a  separate  repaged  reprint,  made  in  1875,  of  Haydsa'i 
article  in  Warren's  Report.  The  article,  whether  of  1856  or  of  1875,  contain*  an 
extensive  List  of  the  Birds  of  the  Upper  Missouri  Region,  substantially  tbeaame 
as  that  published  in  the  4to  Report,  Philadelphia,  186*,  q.  v. 

1858.  Henry,  T.  C.    Descriptions  of  new  Birds  from  Fort  Thorn,  New  Mei- 
ioo.    <  Proa  Acad.  Nat.  Sd.  Phila.t  x,  1858,  pp.  1 17, 118. 
Toxoitoma  orissaHs,  Junco  dorsatis,  p.  117. 

1858.  Kittlitz,  F.  H.  von.  Denkwiirdigkeiten  |  einer  Raise  |  naoh  dem 
rassisohen  Amerika,  naoh  Mioronesien  |  and  dnroh  Kamtachitka 
Yon  F.  H.  v.  Kittlitz.  |  —  |  Enter  [zweiter]  Band.  |  —  |  Gotha.  | 
Verlag  von  Justus  Perthes.  1 1858.  2  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I,pp.xvi,38l 
Vol.  II,  2  p.  11.,  pp.  464.      Plates  and  outs  in  both  vols. 

Contains  much  interesting  matter  relating  to  natural  history,  and  ornithology 
in  particular,  passim.  Several  birds  are  figured  in  the  text.  Qf.  J.  f.  0.,  1859,  pp. 
45-51. 

1858.  Kittlitz,  F.  H.  yon.    Nachtragliohe  Bemerkungen  zu  den  im  Veriage 
von  Justus  Perthes  in  Gotha  so  eben  ersohienenen :  „  Denkwiirdig- 
keiten einer  Reise  nach  dem  rnssischen  America,  naeh  Mikronesien 
and  dureh  Kamtschatka."    <  J.f.  0.,  1858,  vi,  pp.  387-390. 
Nebst  Anmerkungen  des  Herausgebers. 

1658.  Baussurb,  H.  de.    Observations  |  sor  les  |  Moeurs  de  divers  Oiseaax 
|  du  Mexique  |  par  M.  H.  de  Saussnre  |  —  |  Geneve  |  Imprimerie 
Ramboz  et  Schuchardt  |  Rue  de  l'Hdtel-de-Ville,  78  |  —  1 1858  8vo. 
pp.  55,  pL  1. 
Reissued  repaged  from  the  BiM.  Univ.  Gotta,  1858-50  f ,  q. «. 

1858.  Sclater,  P.  L.    Notes  on  some  Birds  from  Southern  Mexioo.  <  P.  Z.  5, 
xxvi,  1858,  pp.  95-99. 
14  a  pp.,  with  critical  annotation. 

1858.  Sclater,  P.  L.    On  a  Collection  of  Birds  received  by  M.  Augusts 
Salle"  from  Oaxaca  in  Southern  Mexico.    <  P.  Z.  8.9  xxvi,  1858,  pp. 
293,  294. 
5  spp.    Ghlorospingus  ccutansiooUis,  p. 293;  OaUisie  cyttnoti*,  p. 294,spp.nn. 

1858.  Sclater,  P.  L.  On  a  Collection  of  Birds  received  by  M.  Augnste 
Sall6  from  Oaxaca  in  Southern  Mexico.  <  P.  Z.  8.,  xxvi,  1858,  pp. 
294-305. 

86  spp.,  with  critical  annotation.  Pstrochdidon  stoainsoni,  p.  896;  Troglsty* 
brunnsieoUis,  p.  297;  Formidvora  boueardi,  p.  300;  Empidonax  bairdi,  p.  901; 
PipUo  albicoUis,  p.  304,  spp.  nn. ;  Ohamaeospiza,  p.  304,  g.  n. 

1858.  Xantus,  J.    Descriptions  of  two  new  Species  of  Birds  from  the  vicin- 
i  r  y  of  Fort  Tejon,  California.    <iVoc  Acad.  Nat.  8d.  PkUa.,  x,  1858, 
p.  117. 
Tyrannulahammondii,  Yireo  cassinii. 

1858-59  ?  Saussure,  H.  de.  Observations  sur  les  Mceurs  de  Divers  Oiseaux 
du  Mexique.  <Arch.  des  So.  Phye.  et  Nat.  (Bibl.  Univ.  Gtnhe^fr&n 
i,  1858,  pp.  331-338,  pi.  iv  ;  iii,  1856,  pp.  14-25, 168-182 ;  iv,  1859  (pub. 
1858 1),  pp.  22-41. 

I.  Les  Pies  (" Colaptes  rubricates",  i.  e.  Melanerpes  formicivorns).  IL  I* 
Colibria.  III.  Les  Oiseaax  de  Prole  (Vaateura,  Aigles).  IV.  Les  Traopialei 
(Icteridffl).    Y.  Les  Conronooos.    VI.  Bar  les  Anis,  les  Hocoos  et  les  Penelopea 
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led,  Max,  Pwnz  von.  Verzeichniss  der  Vogel,  welche  auf  einer 
se  in  Nord-America  beobachtet  warden.  </./.  O.,  vi,  1858,  pp. 
9,97-124, 177-805,  257-384,  337-354,  417-445;  vii,  1859,  pp.  81-96. 
nystematic  Account  of  very  many  species,  with  much  descriptive  matter,  but 
fly  valuable  for  the  indications  of  geographical  distribution  and  accounts  of 
its.  BuUo  gutturaUs,  p.  17 ;  Sylvicola  missuriensis,  p.  117 ;  Linaria  arruricana, 
8,  spp.  nn. 

*.]  Birds  of  North  America.  <  Harper9*  New  Monthly  Mag.,  vol. 
ii,  1859,  p.  692. 

ivance  notice  of  a  proposal  to  republish  Audubon's  Birds  of  North  America ; 
i  comments  upon  Audubon  and  his  labors. 

■»•     "ESSET  \  Ho«eof  Kepre^ntativea.  \  *£  Jg- 

•  |  Report  |  on  the  |  United  States  and  Mexiean  Boundary 
trey,  |  made  under  |  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
,  |  by  William  H.  Emory.  |  Major  First  Cavalry  and  United 
;es  Commissioner.  |  —  |  Volume  II.  |  —  |  Washington :  |  Corne- 
Wendell,  Printer.  |  1859.  4to.  >  Part  II.  Zoology  of  the 
ndary.  >  [2d  article.]  Birds  of  the  Boundary,  by  Spencer  F. 
d,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  with 
•8  by  the  Naturalists  of  the  Survey,  pp.  32, 1 1.,  pll.  col'd  25. 
e  whole  work  is  in  3  vole.  4to,  but  the  2d  vol.  is  usually  found  bound  in  3 
ts",  each  of  which  is  separately  titled  and  paged;  and  the  several  articles 
ch  part  are  moreover  separately  titled  and  paged.  Vol.  I  is  the  general 
d  report,  with  which  we  have  here  nothing  to  do.  Vol.  II,  Part  I,  is  the 
oy  of  the  Boundary,  to  which  no  fewer  than  seven  different  title-pages  are 
ted  in  the  copy  examined.  Vol.  II,  Part  II,  contains  four  independent, 
ately  paged  and  titled  articles  on  the  Zoology  of  the  Boundary,  the  second 
lich  relates  to  the  birds.  This  article  is  merely  a  list  of  the  spt cimens  col- 
1  by  the  Commission,  under  the  names  given  by  Prof.  Baird  in  the  ix.  vol. 
)  Ptuifio  Railroad  Report*  (where  the  species  are  all  worked  up),  with  field- 
i  on  some  of  them  by  various  naturalists  of  the  Survey.  The  text  is  there- 
•omparatively  unimportaut;  but  it  Is  accompanied  by  35  beautiful  colored 
s,  which  confer  great  value.  PI.  i,  Scops  McCatti ;  ii,  Trogon  "  mexicanus"; 
1,  Picu9  scalaris;  f.3,  P.  rndtaUi;  iv,  Centurus  Jlaviventris ;  v,  f.  1,8,  Solas- 
x  platyoerous  ,•  3,  TrochUu*  alexandri;  vi,  OhordeUes  texentis}  vii,  CetyU 
Icana;  viil,  Momohu  coervleieeps ;  ix,  f.  1,  Pachyrhamphus  aglaue;  f.S, 
nidurus  major  f  f.3,  Myiarchu*  later enrti;  x,  Tyrannus  nocyf trans ;  xi,  £  I, 
ickii;  f.  8,  T.  melancholicus ;  f.  3,  Empidonax  obseurus;  xii,  Toxostoma 
ri;  xiii,  T.  curoirostris ;  xiv,  T.  longin stris ;  xv,  f.  1,  Lophrphanes  wotttce- 
f.  %  Aegithaius  Jlavicept ;  f. 3, PsaUripanu  melanotic;  xvi,  f.  l,ChrysomitrU 
anus;  t  8,  3,  SpermophUa  morelettHi  xvil,  f.  1,  Spizella  atrigularis ;  f.3, 
rnagra  ruJMrgata ;  xviii,  f.  1,  CyanoUma  pardUna ;  f.  3,  Spiza  versicolor  ; 
:  1,  Icterus  parisorum  ;  13, Ltoagleri;  xx,  Quisealus  macrourus ;  xxi,  Cy- 
ta  woodhousei ;  xxil,  f.  1,  O.sordida;  f.3,  0.  uUramarina ;  xxiii,  Columbd 
>strU ;  xxiv,  Ortyx  texanus ;  xxv,  Dendrocygna  autumnalis.  This  series  of 
-ations  subsequently  formed  part  of  the  atlas  of  100  plates  of  Baird's  Birds 
•th  America  (I860).  In  view  of  the  several  different  title-pages  preceding, 
rticle,  it  will  be  advisable  to  quote  it  simply  as  "  Baied,  17.  S.  and  Mex. 
1.  Surv.  ii,  ptii,  Birds,  p.  — ,  pL  — ." 

8.  F.  ^ST  }  ■— ■  {  ENo ST  I  "  I  **•*  I  * 
orations  and  Surveys,  |  to  |  ascertain  the  most  practicable  and 
>mioal  route  for  a  railroad  |  from  the  |  Mississippi  River  to  the 
ic  Ocean.  |  Made  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
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in  |  1853-6,  |  according  to  acts  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1853,  May 
31,  1854,  and  August  5, 1854.  |  —  |  Volume  X.  |  -  |  Washington:  | 
Beverley  Tucker,  printer.  |  1859.  4to.  >  Route  near  the  38th  and 
39th  parallels,  explored  by  Captain  J.  W.  Gunnison,  and  near  the 
41st  parallel,  explored  by  Lieutenant  E.  G.  Beckwith.  Zoological 
Report.  >  No.  2.  Report  on  Birds  collected  on  the  Survey.  By  8. 
F.  Baird.    pp.  11-16,  pll.  xii,  xiii,  xiv,  xv,  xvii,  xxxii,  xxxv. 

The  report  to  which  this  deferred  zoological  article  pertains  is  in  vol  II  of  the 
aeries.  The  article  Is  brief  and  unimportant,  consisting  of  a  short  description  of 
most  of  the  95  spp.  and  list  of  specimens  oolleeted.  Pll.  xii,  xiii,  Buteo  iwssv 
aonUg  pL  xiv,  Buteo  oabtruti  pL  xv,  B.  oxypteruit  pL  xrii,  OhordeQee  havyi}  pL 
i\U  ErtmopkOacornutavKr.i  pL  xxxv,  SiaUa  ocddentalU. 


1869.  Baird,  S.  F.  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections.  |  —  |  Catalogue 
|  of  |  North  American  Birds,  |  chiefly  in  the  Museum  of  the  |  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  |  By  |  Spencer  F.  Baird.  |  [First  octavo  edi- 
tion.] |  [Medallion.]  |  Washington:  |  Smithsonian  Institution.  | 
1859.    dvo.    2  p.  11.,  pp.  19  +  2. 

Constituting  article  IV  of  vol.  II  of  the  series  of  Smltkt.  Jfiia.  OWL,  but  chiefly 
known  aa  a  separate  publication.  It  is  a  reprint,  with  some  changes,  from  the 
4to  list  whioh  formed  part  of  vol  IX,  Pacific  BaUroad  Beporte,  and  which  vm 
published  separately  in  1896.  There  are  also  other  separate  copies,  printed  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  for  labelling.  Ostensibly  738  spp.,  but  some  of  the 
numbers  are  duplicated ;  names  only.  The  supplementary  8  pages  are  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  N.  A*  genera. 

1869.  Baird,  S.  F.  Notes  on  a  collection  of  Birds  made  by  Mr.  John  Xante*, 
at  Cape  St.  Lucas,  Lower  California,  and  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute.  <  Proo.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  xi,  1859,  pp. 
299-306. 

43  spp.  Myiarehue  perUnax,  pp.  901,  303 1  OardinaHt  iffnems,  PipQo  oXbigd* 
OhamapeUa  (pateerinat  var.)  paUe$e§ns,p.  305,  spp.  nn. 

1869.  Blakiston,  T.  Scraps  from  the  Far  West.  <  Zoologist,  xvii,  1869, 
pp.  6318-6325, 6373-6376. 

Cursory  fleld-notes  on  birds  observed  from  York  Factory,  Hudson's  Bay,  to 
Tort  Carlton  on  the  Saskatchewan. 

1859.  Bland,  — .  List  of  Birds  of  Bermuda.  ^{Thirteenth)  Ann.  Sep.  Smtiki. 
InsU  {for  1858),  1859,  pp.  286-289. 

Nominal  list  of  114  spp.,  with  18  'probabilities',  and  a  note  adding  85  spp.  from 
Wedderburn  and  Hurdle  (in  Jones's  NaL  in  Bermuda,  1850,  q.  v.).  The  list  ia- 
clndes  4  European  app. 

1869.  Bryant,  H.    [Notes  on  some  of  the  Birds  observed  in  East  Florida.] 
<Proc.  Boston  8oc  Nat.  Hist,  vii,  1859,  pp.  5-21. 
Extended  field  observations  of  habits;  much  description  of  nesting, egn etc 

1869.  Bryant,  H.  A  List  of  Birds  seen  at  the  Bahamas,  from  Jan.  20th  to 
May  14th,  1859,  with  Descriptions  of  New  or  Little  Known  Species. 
<Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vii,  1859,  pp.  102-134. 

TrochUut  bahammuit,  p.  106 ;  Bmpidonaa  bahamentU,  p.  100 ;  Hirundo  ^psaffft 
ridie,  p.  Ill,  LanMreo  eraetiroetrU,  p.  118;  Mimus  bahamentie,  p.  114,  spp.  BM 
Sula  elegant,  n.  sp.  proband.,  p.  1S5.  The  article  is  extensively  annotated  with 
field  observations  of  habits,  especially  such  aa  relate  to  breeding,  offlogical  end 
anatomical  descriptions,  etc. 
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,  T.    A  List  of  Birds  found  in  Upper  Canada.    <Caw<wJ.  Nat. 

leol,  iv,  1869,  pp.  231-233. 

linsl  list  of  146  spp.,  with  ?  short  foot-note*. 

trs,  0.     Observations  snr  les  Moeure  de  divers  Oiseanx  da 

jue,  par  M.  de  Saassnre.    <  Rev.  et  Mag.  de  ZooL,  xi,  1859,  pp. 

76. 

im6  da  memoire  dans  la  Bibliotheqne  Universelle  de  Geneve,  Archives, 

observations  oonoeraantprlnolpalement  one  espeoe  de  Pie,  a  tort  nominee 

et  rubricate  (i.  e.  Metantrpesformtciwru*). 

rs,  0.    North  American  Oology ;  by  Thomas  M.  Brewer,  m.  d. 
.  et  Mag.  de  Zool,  xi,  1859,  pp.  450-454. 
ie  de  la  premiere  partie  de  oet  onvrage. 

n,  W.  S.  M.    Observations  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Val- 

the  River  Rouge,  and  surrounding  townships  in  the  Counties 

rentenil  and  Ottawa.    Kfianad.  Nat.  and  Geol,  iv,  1859,  pp.  252- 

ains,  pp.  858-968,  an  annotated  list  of  75  spp.  of  birds. 

al.  [8.  F.  Baird's  resume*  of  ornithological  field  operations  in 
xu  in  America,  eto.]    <  Hie,  i,  1859,  pp.  334, 335. 

,  S.  P.    Ornithology  of  the  United  States,  its  Past  and  Present 

•y.    <Proo.  Essex  Inst.,  ii,  1859,  pp.  327-334. 

ort  sketch  of  the  subject ;  with  reference  to  Capt  J*.  Smith,  A.  Wilson,  T. 

i,  W.  Wood,  J.  Josselyn,  P.  Colllnson,  La  Hontan,  Dvl  Prats,  Hennepin, 

roix,  Oatesby,  Kalm,  Caxrer,  Loskiel,  Bonaparte,  DeKay,  and  sundry 

riters. 

\  H.  Letters  from  Alabama,  |  (U.  S.)  |  chiefly  relating  to  | 
al  History.  |  —  |  By  |  Philip  Henry  Gosse,  F.  R.  8.  |  —  |  Lon- 
Morgan  and  Chase,  |  Tichborne  court,  280,  High  Holborn.  | 
1  vol.  16mo  (half-sheets  f,  8 1.  to  a  Big.),  pp.  xii,  306,  with  1 1. 
,  many  woodco. 

a  letters  appeared  before  in  the  form  of  contributions  to  a  magazine  enti- 
he  Home  Friend",  from  which  they  are  reprodnoed,  with  revision.  Tbongh 
relating  to  insects,  the  author  of  the  "Birds  of  Jamaica"  is  in  this 
delightfully  ornithological  passim.  I  know  of  no  other  work  treating 
rely  of  the  birds  of  this  State.    Many  of  the  onto  represent  birds. 

Death  of  Mr.  NuttalL    <  Am.  Journ.  Sci.,  xxviii,  1859,  p.  444 ; 
L860,  pp.  441, 442. 

at  Settle,  Yorkshire,  1784;  died  September  10, 1850,  near  Preston,  in  Lan- 
cet.  75. — The  notice  is  by  Asa  Gray. 

d,  [EL]  W.  Birds  of  Canada  observed  near  Kingston  daring 
ring  of  1858.  <  Zoologist,  xvii,  1859,  pp.  6701-6709, 6744-6752. 
aal  observations  on  the  times  of  appearance,  habits,  etc,  of  a  large 
of  species. 

d,  H.  [W.]  Birds  of  Canada  observed  near  Kingston  daring 
ter  part  of  the  Summer  and  in  the  Autumn  of  1857.  <  Zooio- 
'ii,  1859,  pp.  6781-6787 ;  concluded,  xxii,  1864,  pp.  9297-9310. 

«.  A'L-  ^tt"'  !  ■— ■{  tt?  I  -  I  ^Porf  I 
plorations  and  Surveys,  |  to  |  ascertain  the  most  practicable 
onomical  route  for  a  railroad  |  from  the  |  Mississippi  River  to 
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the  Pacific  Ocean.  |  Mode  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  in  |  1853-6,  |  according  to  acts  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1853, 
May  31, 1854,  and  August  5, 1854.  |  —  |  Volume  X.  |  —  |  Washing- 
ton :  |  Beverley  Tucker,  printer.  |  1859.  4 to.  >  Route  near  the 
thirty-second  parallel,  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Pi  mas  Village*, 
explored  by  L;eutenant  J.  G.  Parke,  Corps  of  Engineers,  1853-51 
>No.  1.  Report  upon  Birds  collected  on  the  8urvey.  ByAL. 
Heermann,  M.  D.    pp.  9-20  +  1 1.,  pll.  i,  iv,  vi. 

A  deferred  article,  pertaining  to  a  report  given  in  a  previona  volume.  It  «■• 
siste  of  specific  chart,  of,  and  field-note*  on,  25  app.  PL  i,  HypotrionHtfm* 
raUi.  PLlv,  1 1, PoMertndtu  atoudtmuf  I  n,  Peuccn  oauini.  P\.Yi,Adid*nt 
fwaviut. 

lS*Hm^,A.Ifc»£^ja^{^£    ,  _  |  Baport.  | 

of  I  Explorations  and  Surveys,  |  to  |  ascertain  the  most  practicable 
and  economical  route  for  a  railroad  |  from  the  |  Mississippi  River  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  |  Made  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  in  |  1853->6,  |  according  to  Acts  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1663) 
May  31, 1854,  and  August  5,  1&54.  |  —  |  Volume  X.  |  —  |  Washing- 
ton: |  Beverley  Tnoker,  printer.  |  1859.  4to.  >  Routes  in  Cali- 
fornia, to  connect  with  the  Routes  near  the  thirty-fifth  and  thirty- 
second  parallels,  explored  by  Lieut.  R.  S.  Williamson,  Corps  of  Top. 
Eng.,inl853.  Zoological  Report.  >  Part  IV.  No.  2.  Report  upon 
Birds  Collected  on  the  Survey.  By  A.  L.  Heermann,  M.  D.  pp.  £MX), 
pi.  ii,  iii,  v,  vii-x. 

A  deferred  article  pertaining  to  the  Report  in  voL  V  of  the  aeries,  being  a  par- 
tion  of  Part  IV  of  that  Report.  It  consist*  of  extended  field-notes  on  a  large 
number  (about  140)  of  species.  P1L  ii,  ill,  Bvtoo  degant;  pL  v,  Myiarckm  **&- 
eantLM  (of  Baird) ;  pL  vii,  StrepHUu  nuHanoeephaiut ;  pL  vili,  Podtcep*  cafyorwiais; 
pi.  ix,  Podilymbui  ttneafut ;  pL  x,  Phalaerocoraa  pcnicUkUns. 

1859.  Henry,  T.  C.    Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  New  Mexico  as  compiled  from 
Notes  and  Observations  made  while  in  that  Territory,  during  a  resi- 
dence of  Six  Tears.     <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  8oL  PhUa^  xi,  1859,  pp. 
104-109. 
196  spp.,  partially  annotated. 

1859*  Jones,  J.  M.,  Wedderburn,  J.  W.,<wd  Hurdis,  J.  L.  The  |  Nattntt 
ist  in  Bermuda ;  |  a  sketch  of  the  |  Geology,  Zoology,  and  Botany,  I 
of  that  remarkable  group  of  islands ;  |  together  with  |  meteorologi- 
cal observations.  |  By  John  Matthew  Jones,  Esq.,  |  (Of  the  Middle 
Temple.)  |  Assisted  by  |  Major  J.  W.  Wedderburn  (Late  42nd  Soy. 
Highlanders),  and  J.  L.  Hurdis,  Esq.  |  —  |  With  a  map  and  Uloirift* 
tions.  |  —  |  [Quotation.]  |  London :  |  Reeves  A, Turner,  288, 8trand. 
|  —  |  1859.  1  vol.  l2mo  size.  pp.  i-xii,  1-200,  map,  10  cuts  in  text 
More  than  half  of  this  interesting  treatise  is  devoted  to  bir<U :  it  is  claimed  ts 
contain  "the  first  account  ever  submitted  to  the  public  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Bermudas",  and  certainly  is  the  beet  authority  we  have  on  the  Midi 
of  those  islands.  Birds  occupy  pp.  83-97 ;  the  account  consisting  of  M  VoCss  sad 
Observations  on  the  resident  and  migratory  Birds  of  the  Bermudas",  by  Major 
Wedderburn,  pp.  23-56,  and  "Further  Notes  and  Observations"  on  the  same,  by 
J.  L.  Hurdis,  pp.  56-97.  The  occurrence  of  the  European  Aloud*  arwnm  sistet 
perhaps  the  most  notable  single  item ;  other  European  stragglers  are  An«*b 
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J.  M.,  Wkdderburn,  J.  W.,  and  Hurdis,  J.  L. — Continued. 
the  and  Orex  pratenris.  Unexpected  American  stragglers  from  tbe  North 
TyeUa  nivea,  Lanius  borealie,  and  Plectrophanee  nivalis.  There  is  an  ex- 
d  account  of  the  migrations  of  Oharadritt$  Virginia*,  and  an  essay  on  the 
ow  "  of  Smith  (1634),  which  is  identified  as  Pujteut  obseurus.  (Qf.  J./.  O. , 
pp.  211-336.) 

«.t,  C.  B.  B.  ^&  !  *»**•  !  Wf  I  -  I  Be- 
1 1  of  |  Explorations  and  Surveys,  |  to  |  ascertain  the  most  prao- 
»le  and  economical  route  for  a  railroad  |  from  the  |  Mississippi 
r  to  the  Pacific  Ooean.  |  Made  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Secre* 
of  War,  in  1 1853-6,  |  according  to  acts  of  Congress  of  March  3, 
,  May  31, 1854,  and  August  6, 1854.  |  —  |  Volume  X.  |  —  |  Wash- 
>n :  |  Beverley  Tucker,  printer.  |  1859.  4to.  >  Route  near  the 
y-fifth  parallel,  explored  by  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Whipple,  topo- 
hical  engineers,  in  1853  and  1854.  >  No.  3.  Report  on  Birds  ool- 
d  on  the  Route,  pp.  19-35,  pll.  xviii-xx,  xxii,  xxvii,  xxix-xxxi, 
ii,  xxxvi,  xxxvii. 

is  is  a  deferred  article  belonging  to  the  Report  -which  appeared  in  the  iv. 
f  the  series;  it  consists  of  field-notes  on  68  spp.,  with  list  of  specimens 
:h  collected-  PL  xviil,  np>  fig.,  Ohcetura  vauxii ;  low.  fig.,  PanyptUa  melano- 
PL  xlx,  Atthis  eostcs.  PL  xx,  Cermu  eaealotl.  PL  xxii,  O.  cryptoleucus. 
cvii,  f.  1,  Oarpodaeus  eassinij  t.  3,  Melospiza  faUax.  PL  xxix,  PipUo  meso- 
r.  PL  xxx,  P.  ffoerfi.  PL  xxxi,  Pyranga  hepaUca.  Pl.xxxiii,f.  la-b.Pdliop- 
lumbea;  t%  Psaltriparasplwmbeus ;  £3,  Sitta  aculeata  i  1 4, 8.  earolinensis. 
cxvi,  Osnturus  uropygialis.    PL  xxxvii,  Grtu/ratereukts. 

>ine,  J.  M.  Notes  on  Land  and  Sea  Birds  observed  around 
>ec.    <  Canad.  Nat.  and  Qeol,  iv,  1859,  pp.  411-414. 

y  light. 

ns,  £.  ton.    Die  Vogel  der  Bermuda-Inseln,  nach  Wedderburn 

Hnrdis.    <  J.J.  O.,  vii,  1859,  pp.  211-226. 

nil  account,  compiled  from  J.  M.  Jones's  Naturalist  in  Bermuda,  1859,  q.  v. 

r,  J.  W.  von.    Reisen  in  Mexico.    <  J.  /.  O.,  vii,  1859,  pp. 

J37. 

aebeschreibung,  nebst  anfUllger  Erwannnng  der  VSgeL 

y,  A.    Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  Hudson's 
Company's  Territories.    Part  HI.—  Aves.    <  Edinb.  New  PMIob. 
n.,  new  ser.,  ix,  1859,  pp.  221-231,  pi.  iv,  figg.  1-3. 
tematic  annotated  list  of  89  spp.    Berniela  leueolama,  p.  996,  pL  iv,  t  1, 
Heads  of  B.  canadensis  (f.  9)  and  B.  hutchinri  it  3)  on  the  same  plate. 

ire,  H.  db.    Note  sur  quelques  Oiseaux  du  Mexique.    <2fe».  et 

.  de  Zool.}  xi,  1859,  pp.  117-122,  pi.  3. 

Description  de  trois  eapeces  nouvelles— Falco  ferrugineui,  p.  117,  pL  3,  f.  1 ; 

thylis  eemicoBari*\  p.  118,  pi.  3, 1 6;  Quiscalus  sumichrasH,  p.  110,  pL  3,  f.  3, 4. 

)e  la  conlenr  des  yeux,  des  pattes  et  dn  bee  ches  divers  oiseaux  de  1' Amerique 

oxlale. 

;r,  P.  L.  [Exhibition  of  two  rare  Arctic  Birds— Colymbus 
osi  and  Eurinorhynchus  pygm&us.]  <  P.  Z.  8.,  xxvii,  1859, 
I. 

r,  P.  L.    On  a  Collection  of  Birds  from  Vancouver's  Island. 
Z.  £.,  xxvii,  1859,  pp.  235-237. 
ipp.,  briefly  annotated. 

42BC 
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1859.  Sclater,  P.  L.  On  a  Series  of  Birds  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  J* 
lapa,  in  Southern  Mexico.    <  P.  Z.  S.,  xxvii,  1850,  pp.  369-369. 

236  spp.,  briefly  annotated.  Cotylefulvipennis,  p.  964 1  Dendromit  erytknpygta, 
p.  366 ;  Piaya  tAcrmopMla,  p.  368,  spp.  nn. 

1859.  Sclater,  P.  L.  List  of  Birds  collected  by  M.  A,  Boncard  in  the  State 
of  Oaxaca  in  South-western  Mexico,  with  Descriptions  of  New 
Species.    <  P.  Z.  £.,  xxvii,  1859,  pp.  369-393. 

836  spp.,  briefly  annotated,  Campylorhyvehuejoeoeue,  TkryothonufeKx,  p.  371; 
Cyphorinu*  puexOue,  p.  373 ;  Hylophilue  ockraceiccps,  p.  375 ;  Cmreba  earneipm,^. 
376;  Oryzoborxu/itnerea,p.37\i;  SpermopkUaeorvina1^.7t9]  Dendrtmcmttaneber 
tinue,  D.  homochroua,  p.  388 ;  Lipangu*  unxrufus,  p.  365 ;  OolwmJba  nigrUwtrit,  p. 
390;  Tinamue  boueardi  ••  Salle ",  p.391;  Tinamtu muerythru*,  p. 398, spp. nn. 

1859.  Willis,  J.  R.    List  of  Birds  of  Nova  Scotia.    Compiled  from  notes 
by  Lieutenant  Blakiston,  R.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  Bland,  R.  E.,  made 
in  1852-1855,  by  Professor  J.  R.  Willis,  of  Halifax.    <(nw«*tt) 
Ann.  Sep.  Smith*.  Inst,  (for  1658),  1859,  pp.  280-286. 
805  spp. ;  the  Hat  briefly  annotated. 

1859.  Xaktus,  J.  Catalogue  of  Birds  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Tejon,  California,  with  a  description  of  a  new  species  of  Syrniom. 
<  Proc.  Aoad.  Nat.  Sd.  Phila.,  xi,  1859,  pp.  189-193. 

Nominal  list  of  144  spp.  Syrnium  o&identaU,  p.  193.  The  identiflontiooft  an 
understood  to  have  been  made  by  S.  T.  Baird. 

1859.  Xantus,  J.    Descriptions  of  supposed  new  species  of  Birds  from  Cspe 

St.  Lucas,  Lower  California.    <  Proc,  Aoad.  Nat.  ScL  Phila., xi,  1659, 
pp.  297-299. 

Picue  lucasanue,  Oampylorhyuehue  qftnit,  Hmrporhynekue  einermu,  p.  U6; 
Brachyrhamphue  hypoieucue,  p.  899. 

1860.  Ambrose,  I.    [Extract  from  a  letter  containing  an  aocount  of  a  visit 

to  Green  Island,  off  the  mouth  of  Chester  Bay,  Nova  Scotia.]  <  Aw. 
Boston  Soo.  Nat.  Hist.,  vii,  I860,  pp.  367-369. 
The  whole  Island  was  found  perforated  by  Petrels;  species  not  mentioned. 

1860.  Baird,  S.  F.  The  Birds  |  of  |  North  America;  |  the  descriptions  of 
species  based  chiefly  on  the  collections  |  in  the  |  Museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  |  By  |  Spencer  F.  Baird,  |  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  |  with  the  co-operation  of  | 
John  Cassin,  |  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia, 
|  and  |  George  N.  Lawrence,  |  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of 
New  Yoik.  |  With  an  Atlas  of  One  Hundred  Plates.  |  Text  |  - 1 
Philadelphia:  |  J.  B.  Lippinoott  &  Co.  |  1860.    4to.    2  p.  11.  (Title, 

Advt.),  pp.  i-lvi,  1-1005.    Atlas,  pll.  100. 

A  reissae,  retitled,  of  vol.  IX,  Pacifoo  Railroad  Report*,  1858,  q.v.  Tbo  nsin 
text  is  identioal,  apparently  from  the  same  plates ;  and  so  the  preliminary  matwr 
seems  to  be,  excepting  new  Title,  Advt,  Explanation  of  Plates  (pp.  Tihxti),  and 
Systematic  List  of  Illustrations  (pp.  xlil-xv).— HelrrUnthophnga  Virginia,  p.xi 
(pL  79, 1 1),  sp  n.  The  Atlas  consists  of  100  plL,  abont  half  of  whioh  an  new. 
the  remainder  being  from  the  Paoifio  Railroad  Report*  and  Mexican  Bovadoy 
Survey,  retouched  and  relettered,  in  some  cases  redrawn,  for  this  edition. 

1860.  Coinde,J.P.    Notice  surla  faune  ornithologique  de  File  de  Saint- 
Paul,  suivie  de  l'6num6ration  de  qnelques  espeoes  d'insectes  (Col£ 
opteres)  des  Aleoutiennes  et  du  Kamtachatka.    <^Rev.et  MagM 
Zool,  xii,  1860,  pp.  396-405. 
9  spp.— Larue  warnecki,  p.  401,  sp.  xu 
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.ins,  W.  O.    Report  of  Senate  Select  Committee,  upon  Senate 
11  No.  12, "  For  the  protection  of  Birds  and  Game  ".    <  Fifteenth 
in.  Rep.  Ohio  State  Board  o/Jgric,  I860,  pp.  381-390. 
Facta  in  the  natural  history  of  the  birds,  upon  which  are  based  recommenda* 
>ns  for  legislative  action. 

?kr,  J.G.,oi«l  Sucklky.G.  ^tCffi£  j  Senate,  j  Ex-Doc-  |  - 

Reports  |  of  |  Explorations  and  Surveys,  |  to  |  ascertain  the  most 
acticable  and  economical  route  for  a  railroad  |  from  the  |  Missis- 
)pi  River  to  the  Pacific  Oceoji.  |  Made  nnder  the  direction  of  the 
cretary  of  War,  in  1 1853-5,  |  according  to  acts  of  Congress  of 
kroh  3, 1853,  May  31, 1854,  and  August  5, 1854.  |  —  |  Volume  XII. 
ok  II.  |  —  |  Washington :  |  Thomas  H.  Ford,  printer.  |  1860.  4to. 
Part  III.  Route  near  the  forty-seventh  and  forty-ninth  parallels, 
plored  by  I.  I.  Stevens,  Governor  of  Washington  Territory,  in 
>3-'55.  Zoological  Report.  >  No.  3.  Report  upon  the  Birds  col- 
ted  on  the  Survey.  Chapter  I.  Land  Birds,  by  J.  G.  Cooper,  M. 
Chapter  II.  Water  Birds,  by  Dr.  G.  Suckley,  U.  S.  A.  pp.  140- 
.,  pll.  zi,  xvi,  xxi,  xxiii,  xxiv,  xxv,  xxviii,  xxxviii. 
'he  whole  voL  in  which  this  article  appears  is  ofteneet  cited  as  Vol.  XII,  Part 

bnt  its  proper  quotation  is  VoL  XII,  Book  II,  as  per  general  title-page.  The 
logy,  which  occupies  most  of  the  vol.,  is  officially  Part  m  of  Gov.  Stevens's 
port,  Part  I  (General,  constituting  Book  I)  and  Part  II  (Botanical,  constitute 

a  portion  of  Book  II)  of  which  do  not  relate  to  ecology.  Part  II  r,  then,  of 
»k  n,  of  VoL  XII,  is  the  zoological  portion  of  this  report,  No.  3  being  onii- 
logicaL  It  consists  of  field-notes  by  Cooper  and  Suckley,  on  the  birds,  accom- 
tied  by  the  specific  characters  and  some  synonymy  of  each  species,  copied 
n  Baird's  General  Report  (VoL  IX).  Bach  author  contributes  his  field- 
es  over  his  initials  to  both  chapters ;  this  singular  division  of  the  ostensible 
borship  of  the  Land  and  Water  Birds  having  resulted  from  some  personal 
;ters  of  which  I  am  cognizant,  bnt  which  need  not  be  hero  published.  Fol- 
ing  the  general  account  is  a  compiled  "  List  of  Birds  heretofore  reported  as 
nd  in  the  northwest  part  of  America,  bnt  of  which  no  specimens  have  been 
onred  by  recent  explorers  "  (pp.  288-291).  The  species  figured  are  the  follow- 
:— PL  xi,  Fakonigriceps  ;  pL  xvi,  Buteo  eocperi  /  pL  xxi,  Corvus  carnivorus ;  pi. 
tl,  O.  americamu;  pi.  xxiv,  G.  eaurinus;  pL  xxv,  Pica  hudsoniea;  pL  xxviii,  f.  1, 
vo  dorsalis,  f.  9,  Passereulus  sandwiehsnsis ;  pL  xxxviii,  Podiceps  oeeidentalis. 
opios  of  this  book  were  reissued  under  an  entirely  different  title  (Natural 
tory  of  Washington  Territory,  etc.) ;  but  they  are  printed  from  the  same  plates, 

are  substantially  identical.  The  copies  examined,  both  of  the  original  and 
he  reisso*,  date  1880 ;  but  I  thick  other  impressions  of  the  original  date  1859. 

>rial.  [Notice  of  Ornithological  Operations  in  North  America. 
te  on  Amazilia  xantusi  ( $ ,  =  HeliopssdicA  castaneocauda  <?)> 
I  other  TrochilidsB  lately  described  by  G.  N.  Lawrence.]  <  Ibis, 
I860,  pp.  309,  310. 

br,  S.  P.  Changes  produced  by  Civilization  in  the  Habits  of  our 
aseacbusette]  common  Birds.  <  Proc.  Essex  Inst.,  iii,  18G0,  pp. 
36. 

• 

on,  R.  M.  8.  The  |  Mountain.  |  By  |  R.  M.  8.  Jackson,  M.  D., 
e.]  |  [Quotation.]  |  Philadelphia:  |  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  | 
0.  1  vol.  12mo.  >  Chapter  V.  The  Fauna  of  the  Mountain, 
288-427  :  Mammals,  pp.  289-316 ;  Birds,  pp.  317-360. 
work  of  some  curiosity,  perhaps  never  before  cited  in  any  ornithological 
section.  Contains  a  long  and  fully  annotated  list  of  the  Birds  of  the  AUe- 
ay  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania. 
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1860.  Josselyn,  J.  New  England's  Rarities  discovered :  by  John  Jonelyn, 
Gent.— With  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Edward  Tuckennan, 
A.M.,  [etc.]  <  Trans,  and  Coll  Amer.  Antiquarian  Soc,  iv,  I860, pp. 
105-238. 

See  the  original,  1672.  This  in  a  literal  reprint,  indicating  pagination,  ud 
giving  what  aeema  to  be  a  facsimile  of  the  title  of  the  original.  In  thii  win*, 
the  bird-matter,  at  pp.  149-148,  is  folly  annotated  by  the  editor. 

1860.  Lawsox,  J.  The  |  History  of  Carolina,  |  containing  the  |  exact 
description  |  and  |  Natural  History  of  that  country,  [etc.]  ]  —  |  By 
John  Lawson,  |  Gent.  Surveyor- General  of  North  Carolina  |  —  I 
London :  |  Printed  for  W.  Taylor  at  the  Ship,  and  F.  Baker  si  the  j 
Black  Boy,  in  Pater-Noster  Row,  1714.  |  —  |  Raleigh  [North  Caro- 
lina] :  |  printed  by  Strother  and  Marcom  at  their  book  and  job 
office,  |  1860.    1  vol.  12mo.    pp.  i-xviii,  19-390. 

This  late  reprint  I  hare  been  nnable  to  compare  with  the  original.  II  bsi  tie 
air  of  being  faithfully  done,  though  the  text  ia  literally  modernised,  pa.*** 
248,  "Birds  of  Carolina",  a  nominal  list  of  upward  of  100  spp.,  followed  bj  » 
commentary  on  many  of  them.    Sea  the  early  ed*.,  1700, 1714, 1718. 

1660.  Le  Moine,  J.  M.    Birds  |  observed  round  Quebec.  |  By  J.  M.  Le  Moine, 
Esq.  |  After  the  System  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.    Hro.   pp.  & 
List,  with  brief  annotation. 

1860.  Lb  Moink,  J.  M.  Ornithologie  |  da  |  Canada.  |  —  |  Qnelques group* 
|  d'apres  la  nomenclature  da  |  Smithsonian  Institution,  |  de  Wash- 
ington. |  —  |  Par  J.  M.  Le  Moine,  Avocat.  |  —  |  lere  Partie,  |  —  I 
Quebec  :  imprime"  par  E.  R.  Frechette,  |  21,  Roe  la  Montague.  |  —  I 
1860.  1  vol.  12mo.  1  p.  1.,  pp.  i-iv,  1-95. 
Contenant  lea  oiaeanx  de  proie  et  lea  palmipedes. 

1860.  McIlwraith,  T.  List  of  Birds  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamilton, 
C.  W.,  arranged  after  the  system  of  Audubon.  <  Canad.  Jofn\f 
v,  1860,  pp.  387-396. 

Annotated.— Substantially  the  same  as  that  published  afterward  in  the  Fret. 
(Oomm.)  Essex  Inst,  y,  1866,  pp.  79-96. 

1860.  Reinhardt,  J.  [Ueber  die  Vogel  Grdnlands  n.  s.  w.]  <  Anton  to* 
EtzeVs  GrVnland  geogr.  und  giatUt.  beechritben.  An*  d&nischen  Qudl**' 
schriften.    Stuttgart,  1860. 

Not  seen— title  from  Gill  and  Cones.  Said  to  be  a  translation  of  IWnhardfi 
article  of  1857,  q.  «.,  without  the  references  to  the  authorities. 

1860.  Saussure,  H.  tos,  Skildringer  af  Fugleli vet  i  Mexiko.  <  OToVf*.  ?<?' 
Frenut.  af  Naturv.,  2en  Rsekke,  ii,  1860,  pp.  220-257. 

Biol.  Univ.  de  Gtfieve,  1858.— See  1858,  and  1858-59  f,  Bedihabdt,  J.,  and  ISA 
Das  MDBS,  O. 

1860.  Sclater,  P.  L.    Notes  on  a  Collection  of  Birds  from  the  Vicinity  of 
Orizaba  and  neighbouring  parts  of  Southern  Mexico.    <  P.  &  &> 
xxviii,  I860,  pp.  250-254,  pi.  (Aves)  clxiii. 
44  spp.    OoccothrausU*  maculiptnnit,  p.  S51,  pL  clxiii ;  Tinamui  robu*tu*>  P*  *5* 

1860.  Sclater,  P.L.  [Exhibition  of  some  bird  skins  procured  by  Cap*- 
Herd  at  Fort  Churchill,  Hudson's  Bay. ]    <P.Z.  S.t  xviii,  1860,  p.  *ia 

1860.  Vennor,  H.  G.,  Jr.    Notes  on  Birds  wintering  in  and  around  Montreal 
From  Observations  taken  daring  the  winters  of  1856-57-58^^' 
<  Canad.  Nat.  and  Gtol.,  v,  1860,  pp.  425-430. 
Annotation  on  89  spp. ;  83  residents  and  4  "  loiterers  M. 
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lkbr,  D.    Ornithological  Notes  of  the  Voyage  of  '  The  Fox'  [final 
earch  for  Sir  J.  Franklin]  in  the  Arctic  Seas.    <  IbUt  ii,  I860,  pp. 
65-168. 
General  narrative.    21  spp.  observed  at  Godhavn. 

Le  Moms,  J.  M.  Ornithologie  |  dn  |  Canada.  |  —  |  [Quotation 
rom  Miohelet's  L'Oiseau.]  |  —  |  Par  J.  M.  Le  Moine,  A vocat.  |  —  | 
*remiere  [Seconde]  Partie.  |  —  |  Qulbec :  |  imprime*  par  E.  B.  Fr6- 
hette,  |  21,  rue  la  Montague.  |  —  |  1860  [1861].  12mo.  Two  parts 
»ued  in  paper,  pagination  continuous,  probably  to  be  bound  in  one. 
,  pp.  — ,  100;  II,  1  p.  L,  pp.  vi,  101-398,  with  1  1.  errata.  The  wrap- 
•er  reads:  Histoire Natnrelle  |  dn  |  Canada.  |  —  |  LesOiseaux.  |  —  | 
etc.]    A  few  woodc.  tail-pieces. 

A  work  to  whioh  no  ornithologist  torus  for  information.  Matter  misoellane- 
us—  deacriptiTe,  effusive,  and  poetical,  with  copious  quotation.  The  notable  fea- 
are  is  that  for  the  first  time  since  Vielllot,  and  probably  for  the  first  time  in  any 
Lmerican  publication,  a  large  series  of  N.  Am.  birds  receive  French  names. 
I  any  of  these  are  original,  and  the  author  will  be  chiefly  remembered  in  this 
onneotion.  English  equivalents  are  added  in  brackets,  and  the  binomials  of 
laird  and  Audubon  in  footnotes.  "Cette  laoune"  [zoologique  dans  le  champ 
es  lettres  dn  Canada]  "  nous  n'avons  oertes  pas  la  pretension  de  l'avoir  com- 
lee ;  tant  s'en  faut "  (extrait  de  l'avant-propos,  partie  II,  p.  i). 

&LLBN,  J.  A.  Birds  of  New  England.  <  New  England  Farmer 
weekly),  for  Ang.  11,  25,  Sept.  22,  Oct.  6,20,  Not.  3, 17,  Dec.  1,24, 
860;  Jan.  5, 26,  March  2,  May  18,  June  15,  July  20,  Sept.  21,  Oct.  26, 
Toy.  23, 1861 ;  April  26,  July  26,  Aug.  16,  Sept.  13,  Oct.  18, 25,  Nov.  8, 
)ec.  6, 1862.  Also,  republished  in  the  same  newspaper  {monthly),  large 
vo,/or  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec,  1860,  Jan.,  Feb.,  March,  April,  June, 
uly,  Aug.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  Deo.,  1861,  June,  July,  Sept.,  Nov.,  Dec,  1862, 
nd  Jan.,  1863. 

Twenty-five  articles  in  all,  taking  the  birds  of  New  England  in  order  from 
Iceipitre*  to  the  middle  of  the  FringiUidce.  Popular  biographical  accounts,  writ- 
en  to  interest  farmers  in  the  feathered  life  of  their  fields. 

irecht,  R.    Die  Vogel  der  Bahama-Inseln.    Aus  dem  Englischen 
oitgetheilt  von  E.  Albrecht.    <  J.f.  O.,  1861,  ix,  pp.  4&-60. 
Modiflzirte  Ueberzetzong,  herausgegeben  nach  H.  Bryant's  Verzeichniss  ent- 
alten  in  P/oc  Bott  Soc.,  vii,  1859,  pp.  102-134,  q.  v. 

dubon,  J.  J.    The  Birds  of  America.    From  Drawings  made  in  the 

Jnited  States  and  their  Territories.    By  John  James  Audubon.    Re- 

9sued  by  J.  W.  Audubon.    New  York,  Roe  Lock  wood  &  Son,  Pub- 

ishers,  1861. 

Not  handled  in  preparing  this  bibliography.  Sabin,  from  whom  I  copy  the 
itle,  says :— "  This  is  a  selection  of  one  hundred  and  forty  plates,  only,  from  the 
irst  edition,  reproduced  in  colored  lithographs ;  much  inferior  to  the  former  edi- 
ion.  The  letter  press  to  this  selection  forms  4  vols,  royal  8vo,  .  .  .  Indeed, 
his  reissue  is  an  unfinished  publication,  and  the  intelligent  collector  will  only 
.ccept  it  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  the  previous  work."  I  have  seen  the  single  gr. 
olio  vol.  of  plates,  to  which  I  suppose  reference  Is  hero  made,  and  4  roy.  8vo 
rols.  of  text— the  latter  uniform  with  iiudubon  and  Bachman's  "Quadrupeds"  (?). 
die  edition  here  meant  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  7  vol.  roy.  8vo  ed.  of 
ame  date,  q.  v* 

dubon,  J.  J.  The  Birds  of  America, . . .  Re-issued  by  J.  W.  Audu- 
>on.  New  York,  Roe  Lock  wood  &  Son,  1861.  7  vols,  imptr.  8vo. 
fol.I,pp.viii,246;II,pp.viii,200;  III,pp.viii,234;  IV,pp.viii,322; 
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1861.  Audubon,  J.  J.— Continued. 

V,  pp.  viii,  346;  VI,  pp.  viii,  456;  VH,  pp.  viii,  372.    500colMplL 
10  X  7  inches. 

Not  seen— title  and  collation  from  Sabln.  Thia  la  J.  W.  Audubon's  reissue,  to 
be  distinguished  from  his  folio  plL  and  4  voL  8vo  text  of  same  date,  and  alto 
from  Y.  6.  Andnbon'a  earlier  reissue  of  1856.  Bee  later  reiaauea  of  this,  1865  and 
1871,  in  8  vols. 

1861.  Baird,  S.  F.  Report  |  upon  the  |  Colorado  River  of  the  West,  |  explored 
in  1857  and  1858  by  |  Lieutenant  Joseph  C.  Ives,  |  Corps  of  To- 
pographical Engineers,  |  under  the  direction  of  the  Office  of  Ex- 
plorations and  Surveys,  |  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Captain  Topographical 
Engineers,  in  charge.  |  —  |  By  order  of  the  |  Secretary  of  War.  |  —  | 
Washington:  |  Government  Printing  Office.  |  1861.  1  voL4to. 
>  Zoology.  By  Professor  S.  F.  Baird.  pp.  1-6  (thiB  part  dated  1660). 
List  of  Birds  collected  on  the  Expedition,  pp.  5, 6 ;  65  spp. ;  with  localities. 

• 

1861.  Barnard,  V.    A  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Chester  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  their  Times  of  Arrival  in  Spring,  from  observations 
annually  for  Ten  successive  years.    <  (Fifteenth)  Ann.  Bep.  Smtihi. 
Inst,  (for  1860),  1861,  pp.  434-438. 
101  species. 

1861.  Bell,  R.    Catalogue  of  Birds  collected  and  observed  around  Lakes 
Superior  and  Huron  in  1860.    <^Canad\  Nat.  and  Geol,  vi,  1861,  pp. 
270-275. 
From  the  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  I860.    77  spp.,  annotated. 

1861.  Bryant,  H.    Remarks  on  some  of  the  Birds  that  breed  in  the  Golf  of 
St.  Lawrence.     <Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  viii,  1861,  pp.  65-75. 
Very  full  on  the  habits  of  a  dozen  species.— Qf.  Ibis,  1869;  pp.  110, 11L 

1861.  Bryant,  H.    Remarks  on  some  of  the  Birds  that  breed  in  the  Gnlf  of 
St.  Lawrence.    <Canad.  Nat.  and  Geol.,  vi,  1861,  pp.  255-267. 
Reprinted  from  Proc  Boet  Soc,  viii,  1861,  pp.  65-75. 

1861.  Cooprr,  J.  G.    New  Californian  Animals.    <  Proc  Cola.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.,  ii,  1861,  pp.  118-123. 

Athene  whuneyi,  p.  118;  Helminihophaga  feicfes,  p.  ISO,  spp.  nn.;  with  16  spp. 
new  to  the  State  of  California. 

1861.  Cours,  E.    Notes  on  the  Ornithology  of  Labrador.    <.Proc  Acad.  Nat 
Sci.  Phila.,  xiii,  1861,  pp.  215-257. 

Extended  notes  of  habits,  etc ;  critical  and  descriptive  matter  under  Aegiotkmi 
and  Tringea.    Aegiothus  fusceecens,  p.  823,  sp.  n.    Qf.  Ibis,  1862,  pp.  85, 86. 

1861.  Holder,  R.  H.    Birds  of  Illinois.— Catalogue.    <Trans.  Illinois  Stat* 

Agrio.  Soc.  for  1859-60,  iv,  1861,  pp.  605-613. 
A  nominal  list  of  247  spp. 

1861.  Holmes,  E.  Zoology  of  Maine.  Birds.  <^Sixth  Ann.  Sep.  Secty  Maine 
Board  of  Agric.,  1861,  pp.  113-122. 

Nominal  list  of  193  spp.    Addenda  (13  spp.)  are  found  in  Second  Ann.  Rep.  Nat 
Hist  and  Geol  qf  Maine,  1662,  p.  118. 

1861.  [Kknnicott,  R.]  Catalogue  |  of  the  |  Trowbridge  Collection  |  of  | 
Natural  History  |  in  the  museum  of  |  the  University  of  Michigan. 
|  —  |  Published  by  |  the  University  of  Michigan,  |  Ann  Arbor.  1 1861. 
Pampbl.  imp.  8vo.  (4to  according  to  printers'  marks),    pp.  iv,  32. 
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ncoTT,  R.]— Continued. 

,ges  3-15,  list  of  specimens  of  N.  Am.  Birds  and  their  eggs,  with  locality,  donor, 
Nomenclature  aeoording  to  Smithsonian  Checklist  Page  24,  a  few  exotic 
i  catalogued.  The  specimen*  were  from  among  duplicates  of  the  Smithson* 
tolleotion,  presented  to  the  university  in  part  to  discharge  obligations  duo  to 
t  W.  P.  Trowbridge,  IT.  &  A. 

>er,  J.  Ornithological  |  and  |  Oological  List  |  of  |  North  Amer- 
|  —  |  John  Krider,  |  Taxidermist,  |  North-east  corner  of  Second 
Walnut  streets,  |  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.  [1861.]  4to.  pp.  16. 
1 8pp.  Merely  a  copy,  on  blue  writing-paper,  for  working  purpose*,  of  Baird'b 
tlogue  of  1858,  q.  v. 

*,  Pablo  db  la.    Mlmoires  d'histoire  naturelle  du  dootenr  D. 
lo  de  la  Llave,  extraits  dn  Registro  trimestre  public  a  Mexico 
832.    <Eev.  et  Mag.  de  Zoo  I,  xiii,  1661,  pp.  241-244. 
tduotion  franoaiae  par  A.  Salle,— De  la  recherche  des  objeta  d'histoire  natu- 
dans  les  regions  chaudee  da  Mexique. 

toaith,  T.  Notices  of  Birds  observed  near  Hamilton,  C.  W. 
anad.  Journ.,  vi,  1861,  pp.  6-18, 129-138. 

cellont  running  commentary  on  the  habits,  etc.,  of  a  large  number  of 
es.    Qf.  Pros.  (Comm.)  Essex  Inst,  v,  1866,  pp.  TO-S6. 

M.    A  Catalogue  of  the  Mammals,  Birds,  Reptiles  and  Mollosks, 
liohigan.    <  First  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Michigan,  1861,  pp.  219-241. 
ds,  pp.  839-438.    List  of  203  spp. ,  slightly  annottaed. 

irdt,  J.  List  of  the  Birds  hitherto  observed  in  Greenland. 
is,  iii,  1861,  pp.  1-19. 

itorical  introduction.  118  spp.,  with  various  critical  and  field  notes,  the 
al  categories  of  breeders,  stragglers,  etc.,  typographically  distinguished, 
remains  one  of  the  chief  authorities  on  the  subject. 

ldson,  J.    The  |  Polar  Regions  |  by  |  Sir  John  Richardson, 
D.  |  F.  R.  8.  Lond. ;  Hon.  F.  R.  8.  Edin.  etc  etc.  |  Edinburgh :  | 
n  and  Charles  Black.  |  1861.     1  vol.  8vo.    pp.  ix,  1  1.,  400. 
jap.  XVII.    Zoology,  pp.  274-284. 
rsory  allusions  to  a  few  birds. 

J.  R.    An  account  of  the  Animals  useful  in  an  economic  point 

9  w  to  the  various  Chipewyan  Tribes.    <  Canad.  Nat  and  Geol., 

»1,  pp.  433-444. 

rirds,  mere  mention  of  a  few,  chiefly  Anatidce,  in  this  connection;  bat  the 
e  contains,  p.  441  to  end,  a  list  of  the  blrda  collected  in  the  Mackenzie 
district  daring  1860-A1,  81  in  number,  with  indication  of  those  that  winter. 
433,  "  Zonotrichia  Bairdli  (if  new  species)"  (which  it  is  not),  no  deacr. 

3.  R.     Mammalia  and  Birds  of  Arctic  [American]  Regions. 
iinb.  New  Philos.  Journ.,  new  ser.,  xiii,  1861,  pp.  161-164. 
itaining  a  nominal  list  of  94  spp.  of  birds. 

A.     Liste  d'Oiseaux  a  vendre  provenant  des  chasses  faites 
uKSrique.    Par  M.  A.  Sall6, 13  Rue  Gny  de  la  Brosse,  a  Paris, 
sale-list  of  Mexican  birds. 

on,  J.  M.  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Ohio.  <  Fifteenth  Ann. 
Ohio  Mate  Board  of  Agricfor  I860, 1861,  pp.  359-398.    Addenda, 

spp.,  with  17  "probabilities";  the  rarer  or  more  interesting  species  fully 
ated.    Includes,  p.  381,  stq.%  reports  of  legislative  action  for  protection  of 
Also  printed  separately,  repaged,  without  the  legislative  reports. 
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1861.  Wood,  W.  [Rapacious]  Birds  of  Connecticut.  <  Hartford  Has* 
(newspaper,  daily  and  weekly),  Mar.  16, 23,  30,  Apr.  13, 20,  May  4, 
11, 18,  25,  Jane,  1,  8, 15,  22,  29,  July  6,  20,  27,  Aug.  10, 17, 24, 1861. 

The  foregoing  dates  are  according  to  the  weekly  edition ;  some  of  the  artickt 
also  appeared  in  the  daily  edition.  Treats  of  the  AeetpiCret  only ;  96  spp.  (Inctod- 
ing  HaUaetus  "  uxukingtoni  "  and  Bvtoo  "  hyemaUt "). 

1861.  WOrdeman[n],  G.    Letter  relative  to  the  obtaining  of  specimen  of 

Flamingoes  and  other  Birds  from  South  Florida.    <  (Fifteenth)  its. 
Bep.  Smiths.  Inst,  (for  1860),  1861,  pp.  426-430. 

1861-62.  Blakiston,  T.  On  Birds  collected  and  observed  in  the  Interior 
of  British  North  America.  <  Ibis,  iii,  1861,  pp.  314-320;  1862, ivf  pp. 
3-10. 

190  spp.,  with  field-notes  on  about  one-foarth  of  them  (of  all  theEsptorer); 
localities  merely  of  the  rest.  The  same  sabjeot  is  resumed  by  the  writer,  at 
greater  length,  same  journal  for  1863,  q.  v. 

1862.  [Anon.]     Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Maine.    <  Proe.  Portia**  8oc 

Nat.  Hist.,  i,  pt.  i,  1862,  pp.  66-71. 

Names  only  of  about  930  spp.  Prefatory  note  states  thU  the  list  is  bated 
upon  a  catalogue  In  the  Frdiminary  Report  o/  las  Bcitatific  Aireay  qf  *•  Btata, 
and  information  furnished  by  E.  A.  Samuels. 

1862.  Boakdman,  6.  A.    Catalogue  of  the  Birds  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Calais,  Maine,  and  about  the  Islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.    <  Proo.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  is,  1862,  pp.  122-132. 
Edited  by  A.  E.  YerrilL    997  spp.,  annotated ;  4  others  added  by  the  editor. 

1862.  Coues,  E.  Synopsis  of  the  North  American  Forms  of  the  Colymblds 
and  Podicipidw.  <  Proo.  Aoad.  Nat.  Sd.  Pkila.,  April,  1862,  pp. 
226-233. 

Article  descriptive,  synonymatio,  andoritioaL  Ooiymbidc^  5  spp ;  Podie^idm, 
4  genu.,  0  spp. ;  JSchmophorus,  g.  n.,  p.  999. 

1862.  Coues,  £.    Supplementary  note  to  a  "  Synopsis  of  the  North  American 
Forms  of  the  ColymbidsB  and  Podioepid®  [«io]  ".    <  Proe.  Acad,  Nst. 
Soi.  Phila.,  Sept.,  1862,  p.  404. 
On  the  breeding  plumage  of  JBchmophorut  olarftu. 

1862.  Coubs,  £.,  and  Prentiss,  D.  W.  List  of  Birds  ascertained  to  inhabit 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  the  times  of  Arrival  and  Departure 
of  such  as  are  non-residents,  and  Brief  Notices  of  Habits,  etc 
<  (Sixteenth)  Ann.  Sep.  Smiths.  Inst,  (for  1861),  1862,  pp.  399-421. 

996 spp.:  residents,  44;  winter  visitants,  44;  summer  do.,  59;  migrant!  is 
spring  and  fall,  54 ;  stragglers,  95.    Cf.  Ibis,  1064,  p.  195. 

1862.  Editorial.  [Notice  of  R.  Kennioott's  operations  in  the  Yukon 
Region.]    <  Ibis,  iv,  1862,  pp.  307,  308. 

1862.  Gruber,  F.    Die  Farollones-Inseln  und  deren  Naturprodukte.  <  Cali- 
fornia Chronik,  13.  Juli  1862,  20.  Juli  1862,  27.  Juli  1862. 
Enthalten  ornithologisohe  Notiaen. 

1862.  Hadfield,  H.    Observations  and  Remarks  on  Scolopax  gallinago  and 
Corvus  corone  of  Wilson.    <  Zoologist,  xx,  1862,  pp.  6284-8287. 
Differences  from  their  respective  European  allies. 

1862.  Hall,  Archibald.  On  the  Mammals  and  Birds  of  the  District  of 
Montreal.  <  Canad.  Nat.  and  Qeol,  vii,  1862,  pp.  44-78,  171-193, 
289-316,  344-376,  401-430. 

The  first  article,  in  voL  VI,  relates  only  to  the  mammals.  The  whole  of  the 
series  quoted  relates  to  the  birds;  it  is  elaborate  and  painstaking, and  b?fer 
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Irciiibaij).— Continued. 

ost  important  Canadian  contribution  to  ornithology  extant ;  notwithstand. 

is  seldom  referred  to.  The  matter  is  descriptive,  biographical,  and  briefly 
ymatlo.  A  table,  pp.  44-49,  gives  the  number  and  color  of  the  eggs  of  the 
>ra.  199  spp.  are  treated.  An  editorial  preface  states  that  the  H8.  of 
ges  was  prepared  in  1839  for  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Montreal, 
ing  a  silver  medal ;  that  it  was  subsequently  intrusted  to  Mr.  Cassia,  to  be 
a  the  preparation  of  a  work  of  his,  and  only  returned  by  him  a  short  time 

its  publication.  Faleo  dawsonis,  n.  sp.,  p.  68.  Strix  dalkoutU  Hall,  p.  77, 
*t  published  in  MacgUlivray'a  ed.  of  Cuvier,  Edinburgh,  1839. 

r,  F.  V.  On  the  Geology  and  Natural  History  of  the  Upper 
uri.  <  Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  (2),  xii,  1863,  pp.  1-218. 
ad  July  19, 1861 ";  and,  though  contained  in  the  vol.  for  1863,  was  published 
,  as  appears  from  the  retitled  separate  issue  (4to,  Philadelphia,  C.  Sber- 
Sod,  1869;  9  p.  11.,  pagination  otherwise  the  same  as  in  the  original).  Con- 
jp.  151-176,  a  fully  annotated  list  of  the  birds  of  the  region,  from  original 
ations,  the  identification  of  the  species  resting  upon  Baird'a  examination 
collection  at  the  Smithsonian. 

,  B.H.    Birds  of  Illinois. — Catalogue.     <  Trans.  Illinois  Nat. 

Soc.,  2d  ed.,  1862,  pp.  77-85. 
>ly  a  nominal  list  of  348  spp. 

,  E.    Birds  of  Maine — (Addenda.)    ^Second  Ann.  Rep.  Nat. 
md  Geol.  of  Maine,  1862,  p.  118. 
13  spp.  to  former  catalogue.    See  1861,  Holmes,  B. 

G.    [Briefliche  Nachricht  aus  den  Bermuda-Inseln.]    <  Zool. 
iii,  1862,  p.  143. 
.hot  einige  Yogelarten. 

R.    List  of  Mammals,  Birds,  and  Eggs,  observed  in  the  Mo- 
d's River  District,  with  Notices.    <  Canad\Nat.  and  Geol.,  vii, 
)p.  137-155. 
rds,  p.  142  to  end,  192  spp., briefly  annotated;  winter  residents  marked 

asterisk  (*),  those  of  which  eggs  were  piocured  with  an  obelisk  (t). 

R.    On  the  Mommals,  Birds,  etc.,  of  the  Mackenzie  River 
st.    <  Nat.  Hist.  Bee.,  2d  ser.,  ii,  162,  pp.  269-290. 
,  pp.  976-890 ;  annotated  list  of  193  spp. 

,  P.  L.    On  some  Birds  to  be  added  to  the  Avi-fanna  of  Mex- 

C  P.  Z.  8.,  xxx,  1862,  pp.  368,  369,  pL  xlvi. 
Vireo  hypockryetu,  p.  369,  pL  xlvi,  sp.  n. 

x],  W.    On  the  Ornithology  of  Labrador ;  by  Elliott  Cones. 
Journ.  Sd.t  xxxiii,  1862,  p.  298. 
rt  notloe  of  the  paper,  by  "  W.  S. " 

31.  C.    Five  Weeks  in  the  Peninsula  of  Florida  during  the 
of  1861,  with  Notes  on  the  Birds  observed  there.    </W», 
\  pp.  127-142, 197-207. 
tive  of  observations :  partial  list  of  61  spp. 

A.  E.  Notes  on  the  Natural  History  of  Anticoeti.  <  2*1*00. 
Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  ix,  1862,  pp.  132-143. 

es  a  catalogue,  fully  annotated,  of  the  birds  observed,  61  spp.,  p.  137  to 
I  IHf,  1863,  p.  473. 

A.  E.     Catalogue  of  the  Birds  found  at  Norway,  Oxford  Co., 

<  Proc.  Essex  Inst,  iii,  1862,  pp.  136-160. 
ated  list  of  159  spp.,  followed,  pp.  156-160,  by  a  similar  list  of  107  Maine 
;  observed  at  Norway ;  966  spp. 
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1863.  Audubon,  J.  J.  The  Birds  of  North  America :  a  popular  and  scientific 
description  of  the  Birds  of  the  United  States  and  their  Territories. 
New  edition.    New  York,  1863. 

Not  seen.— I  know  nothing  of  this  ed.,  which  I  should  suppose  to  be  needy 
a  reissue  of  the  ed.  of  1856  or  1£61,  qq.  w. 

1863.  Baird,  8.  F.  [Notice  of  R.  Kennicott's  and  J.  Xantus's  moYemenU 
in  North  America.]    <  Ibis,  v,  1863,  pp.  238,  239. 

1863.  Baird,  S.  F.    [Letter  on  J.  Xantns's  collections  at  Colima,  Mexico.] 

<  Ibis,  v,  1863,  p.  476. 

1863.  Blakiston,  T.     On   the  Birds  of  the  Interior  of  British  America. 

<  Ibis,  v,  1863,  pp.  39-87, 121-155. 

A  nearly  complete  list  of  Birds  of  British  America  east  of  the  Booty  Mount 
sine,  bringing  the  subject  fairly  up  to  date;  with  more  or  lees  elaborate  field- 
notes  and  biographical  and  geographical  items,  obiefiy  from  personal  obacrr* 
tions,  but  also  reducing  and  including  material  from  the  Fn.  Bor.-Avu,  Mubb&T 
{Edinburgh  N.  Phil  Journ.,  April,  1859),  Ross  (Nat  Hist  Rev.,  July,  18ffi),andother 
sources.  The  original  matter  has  been  found  more  reliable  than  that  from  either 
of  the  last-mentioned  sources,  Hfeoeorye  tpraguei  is  the  focus  of  this  Important 
contribution.  Qf.  also  the  author's  List  of  species  collected  in  the  same  legist, 
TMf,  Deo.  1861,  Jan.  1868. 

1863.  Lichtensteik,  H.     Lichtenstein's  Preis-Verzeichniss  mexicaniscber 

Vogel  etc.  vom  Jahre  1830.    </./.  O.,  xi,  1863,  pp.  54-60. 

"Auf  mehrfachen  Wunsoh  geben  wlr  hier  den  Abdruok  elner  seltenen  Draok- 
schritt,  welcbe  ittr  die  Prioritat  mancher  mexikanischen  Vogelart  von  Wlchtig- 
keit  1st.  Das  Liohteneteinsohe  Venelohnias  1st  auf  3  Quartseiten  entbaltes, 
deren  jede  in  2  Spolten  getheilt  let  Der  Druck  ist  dem  Originale  aanihsnd 
ahnlloh  wiedergegeben.  Bine  Kritik  der  neuen  Arten,  naoh  den  Types  dM 
Berliner  Museums,  wird  in  einem  spateren  Hefte  dieses  Journals  feHefert 
werden.  D.  Heraueg."  153  Vogelarten.— Psittaeus  stremtui,  RampkatU*  pot* 
lorynchus,  Trogon  glocitans,  Ouculut  viaticxu,  Pious  vtelampagon,  P.  amrifrvms,  P. 
oUagineus,  P.  poUocephcdus,  TrochUus  beryUinus,  T.  vert  oaiis,  T.  cueu&ger,  T.  ami- 
ptnnis,  T.  hemileucurus,  T.  coruscus,  Stumus  holoserieeus,  Icterus  gyJUuis,  ltUm 
dives,  Corvus  morio,  O.  azureus,  Fringilla  epopoea,  F.  rhodoeampter,  F.  **?*• 
eiUaris,  F.  pusio,  F.  haemorrhoa*  F.  meUmoxaniha,  Atauda  gladali*.  Evfkm 
tibicen,  Tanagra  ignicapila,  21  gnatho,  T.  grandis,  T.  auricoiUs,  T.  eryOtremdu, 
T.  abbas,  T.  rutila,  T.  ceiaeno,  Sylvia  Jlavicol  is,  8.  petaeodu,  Aeulieieara,  frogl* 
dytes  murarius,  T.  mexicanus,  T.  lati/aseiatus,  Turdus  erythrophthtUmm,  T.  d+ 
fleams,  T.  helvolus,  Muscicapa  obsoleta,  M.  larvata,  M.  met afetiea,  M.  atrata,  Hi- 
rundo  prasina,  JET.  cofonata,  Faleo  antkracAswe,  Tringa  deppii.  Alls  disss  Vof*l 
sind  Liohtensteinsohe  Arten,  ob  neu  odor  nicht. 

1863.  Michener,  E.    Agricultural  Ornithology.    <  Rep,  Com'r  of  Agric  /or 
1863, 1863,  pp.  287-307. 
Substantially  an  annotated  list  of  the  Land  Birds  of  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

1863.  Samuels,  £.    Mammalogy  and  Ornithology  of  New  England,  with 
reference  to  Agricultural  Economy.    <  Rep.  qf  CcmW  qf  Agrie.  J* 
1863, 1S63,  pp.  265-286. 
A  general  sketch  of  the  subject. 

1863.  Verrill,  A.  E.    Additions  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  found  in  the 
Vicinity  of  Calais,  Me.,  and  about  the  Bay  of  Fnndy.    ^Proe.  Bos- 
ton Soc.  Nat.  JHsf.,  ix,  1863,  pp.  233,234. 
Twelve  species. 
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Natural-History  Notes  made  daring  a  passage  from  Liv- 
Vanconver  Island  (Dec.  1862  to  June,  1863).    <  P.  Z.  S.t 
pp.  378-380. 
lusions  to  various  birds. 

Catalogue  of  the  Birds  found  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  with 
their  Migrations,  Habits,  &c. ;  together  with  a  List  of 
.8  found  in  the  State  not  yet  observed  at  Springfield. 
fex  In$t.t  iv,  art.  iv,  1864,  pp.  48-98. 

Springfield ;  896  in  Massachusetts,  of  which  131  breed,  88  are  rosi- 
er visitors,  75  migrants,  100  summer  visitors,  35  stragglers. 

Desoription  of  two  Birds  from  the  Bahama  Islands,  hith- 
>ribed.  <  Proc.  Boston  Soe.  Xat.  Hist.,  is,  1864,  pp.  279, 280. 
ahammuiii  p.  879  j  Saurothsra  bahamensit,  p.  860. 

}.  H.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Maine.  <  Proc.  Port' 
at.  Hi*t.t  i,  pt.  i,  1864,  pp.  66 . 

Results  |  of  |  Meteorological  Observations,  |  made  under 
m  of  the  |  United  States  Patent  Office  and  the  Smithsonian 
,  |  from  the  |  year  1854  to  1859,  inclusive,  |  being  a  report 
•mmissioner  of  Patents  |  made  at  the  first  session  of  ihe 
ti  Congress.  |  —  |  Vol.  II.— Part  X.  |  —  |  Washington.  | 
it  Printing  Office.  |  1864.  4 to.  >  Observations  upon  the 
Phenomena  in  Plants  and  Animals,  from  1851  to  1859, 
of  the  dates  of  opening  and  closing  of  lakes,  rivers,  hui- 
Arranged  by  Franklin  B.  Hough,  M.  D.  pp.  1-232. 
>. 183-300,  dates  of  appearance  of  19  spp.  of  N.  Amer.  birds  during 
ated,  from  observations  made  at  numerous  points  in  the  United 
;  the  most  extended  and  elaborate  set  of  statistics  of  this  particular 
de  in  this  country. 

Aat  of  Birds  collected  and  presented  by  the  British  North 
boundary  Commission  to  the  Boyal  Artillery  Institution. 
t.  ArVy.  Inst.,  1864,  pp.  110-126. 

rtly  annotated,  with  localities  of  the  specimens.  "The  paper  is  of 
determining  the  geographical  distribution  of  birds  in  North-western 
ca."— ZooL  Bee  for  1864,  p.  55. 

A.  Ornithology  of  Massachusetts— List  of  species. 
Ann.  Rep.  8ec*y  Man.  Board  of  Jgric  for  1863, 1864,  App., 
:ix. 

motated.    Reprinted,  repaged,  retitled,  and  issued  separately,  as 

iptive  Catalogue  |  of  the  |  Birds  of  Massachusetts.  |  —  | 
amuels.  |  —  |  Boston :  |  Wright  &  Potter,  Printers,  4 
».  |  1864.    8vo.  pamphl.    pp.  14  + 1. 

ive  matter.  Many  of  the  species  here  given  do  not  reappear  in  his 
Che  additional  page  gives  brief  directions  for  collecting. 

List  of  a  Collection  of  Birds  procured  by  Mr.  George 
the  vicinity  of  the  City  of  Mexico.    <  P.  Z.  8.,  zxxii, 
1-179. 
h.  little  annotation  i  several  new  to  Mexico ;  no  spp.  nn. 
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1864-65.  MCixkr,  J.  W.  von.  ^Seisen  in  den  Veroinigten  Staaten,  Canada 
und  Mexico  von  Baron  J.  W.  von  M tiller.  Leipzig :  1864-5.  3  vols. 
roy.  8vo. 

Dm  Werk  selbst  war  mir  nicht  zaganglioh.  Tital  and  Commentar  end  dea 
Zool.  Ree.  en tnommen.  Entb&lt ayetematischos  Verselchniaa der  Vogel Mexieot, 
Bd.111.,  8S.  551-594;  611  Arten.  Trogon  eryikronottu ,  Tackypkomu  xktyiot- 
vteiU,  Melonpua  peetoraUs,  Aimopkila  tolUea,  app.  nn.  Bd.  I1L  eraohien  beeooden 
outer  deoi  Xitel : .,  Beitrage  ror  Geaohichte,  Statistik  and  ZooJogie  von  Mi xtoa * 

[1864-66.]  Baird,  8.  F.  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections.  |  —181- 1 
Be  view  |  of  J  Americau  Birds,  in  the  Mnseuin  of  the  |  Smithsonian 
Institution.  |  By  |  8.  F.  Baird.  |  —  |  Part  I.  North  and  Middle  Amer- 
ica. |  —  |  [Medallion.]  |  Washington  :  |  Smithsonian  Institution,  j 
[No  date  on  title:  June,  1864,  to  p.  33 ;  July,  1864,  to  p.  81;  Aug., 
1864,  to  p.  129;  Sept.,  1864,  to  p.  149;  Oct.,  1864,  to  p.  161;  No?., 
1864,  to  p.  177;  Apr.,  1865,  to  p.  241;  May,  1865,  to  p.  321;  May, 
1866,  to  p.  417 ;  June,  1866,  to  end.]  1  vol.  8vo,  originally  issued 
in  sheets  as  successively  printed,  at  above  dates,    pp.  iv,  450. 

This  work,  which  was  diaoontinaed  before  the  completion  of  the  1st  part,  eav 
alata  of  critical  notices,  Bynonymatic,  descriptive,  geographical,  of  the  North 
and  Middle  (and  some  South)  American  species,  contained  in  the  Smithsoaha 
Museum  (and  sonic  others),   of  the  families  Turdidm,  OimeUtkz  &uieo.id*. 
Sylvudai,  Ohamaeida,  Parida  (incl.  Sitta),  OerthUda,  TrogiodyU&a,  MotadMd* 
Sylvicolidat,  Birundinida  (1864-65),  Vireomdm,  AmpeJuto,  and  Laniida  (186ft,  the 
last  three  not  being  included  in  the  table  of  contents,  p.  iv).    It  may  be  regarded 
aa  complementary  to  the  same  author's  well  known  work  of  1836  (with  J.  Caaii 
and  G.  N.  Lawrence),  and  aa  having  been  suspended  in  anticipation  of  hit  bier 
work  (1674,  with  T.  M.  Brewer  and  B.  Bidgway),  which  latter  amplifies  iu  phi 
and  scope.    Many  new  species  or  varieties  and  some  new  genera  are  described. 
aa  follows  .—Turdut  auduboni,  p.  16 ;  T.  eonJbnU,  p.  89 ;  PlatycUkl*  (a.  g.)  bmimt 
pp.  38,  436;   Mimodchla  ickutaoea,  p.  37;    PoUoptUa  mgrietpt,  p.  69;  1st* 
parol,  n.  g.t  p.  85  (type  Aegithalu*  Jlavicep*  Sand.) ;  TkryopkQm  rsJWlM  nr. 
poUopUura,  p.  128;  T.iinaloa,  p.  130;   r.saaottft,  p.  133;  Troglodyte  ado*  nr. 
azteout,  p.  139;  T.inquiehu  (Lawr.  MSS.  =  hypadon  Lawr.  1881,  mm  SeL);  I 
hymalU  var.  paeifictu,  p.  145 ;  Oittothorut palustru  var.  palitdieola,  p.  146;  Jfea*- 
oorys  et  Pediocoryt,  nn.  gg.,  p.  151  (Anthut  rvfiu  and  A .  bogoUntu  respectively), 
Panda  inorruUa,  p.  171  (brtuiliana  S.  &  S.,  nee  Licht) ;  Peristogloua,  n.  g.  (rjpe 
Mot  tiprina  Gm.)t  p.  180 ;  Dendroica  gundlaehi,  p.  197  (autiaa  auct,  ex  Cuba) ;  D. 
rufigula,  p,  804 ;  D.  grades  (Coues  MSS.),  p.  810;  D.  addaidm,  p.  312;  frontyru 
mftonc^,  p.  222;  G.poZwcrpAaJa,  p.  225;  QranateUus/raneoacts,  p.  233;  Idiot*  n.  g- 
p.  237  (type  Setophaga  ruftfron*  Sw.) ;  Myioborut,  n.  g.,  p.  837  (type  9tL  fertfaab 
8w.) ;  Baeiltuteru*  mdanogeny*,  p.  848 ;  Setophaga  auranOaea  and  &  toryaii, 
p.  861;  Progne  eUgans,  p.  875;  P.  eryptolettea,  p.  877;  P.fwrtata,  p.  878;  P.  *•**>• 
gutter ;   PhcBoprogtw,  n.  g.  (Hirundo  futea  V.),  p.  883;    OaiLAeUdem,  Bryaat 
MSS.,  n.  g.  ((7.  cyaneoviridis),  p.  303;  NotiochtKdon,  n.  g.  (type  Attic**  pass* 
Gould),  p.  306;  Pygochelidon,  n.  g.  (type  JBtirundo  eyanoUuea  V.),  p.306;  AtHetn 
cyanoleuca  var.  montana,  p.  310;  Stelgidopteryx/ulviguia,  p.  318;  Ftreowrifa.  a*~ 
p.  386  (gundlaehi,  etc.);    VirtosyMa  propinqua,  p.  348;   Viroo  oarsuaN»  p>  334. 
Ytoto  latimeri,  p.  364;  Vireolaniut  estatfe*,  p.  398 ;  MyiadmUt  ssMsriic*,  p.  4SL 
Moat  of  the  now  generic  names  are  proposed  aa  merely  subgenera;  many  of  the 
new  species  are  not,  in  point  of  fact,  new,  bat  are  new  names  required  thruagh 
rectifications  of  synonymy,  or  are  proposed  as  varietal  designations.    The 
analysis  of  linked  forma  is  carried  to  an  extreme.    The  last  fascicle  ( 1866)  is  flloa- 
trated  with  numerous  woodcut  outlines  of  head,  feet,  wings,  and  tail;  thaw 
figures  are  not  numbered  seriatim,  bat  hear  the  Smithsonian  numbers  of  the 
specimens  whence  they  are  taken.    Qf.  Am.  Joum,  Jfet ,  xxxviii,  303, 491 ;  xxxix, 
115;  xl,  148;  xlii,  134. 
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[1864-66.]  Baird,  S.  F.— Continued. 

There  is  another  ed.  of  thin,  as  finally  if  sued  altogether,  with  the  title  slightly 
modified,  dated  1864-78 ;  it  is  identical  in  pp.  1-450  with  original  if  sue  in  sheets, 
hat  is  preceded  by  redated  pp.  i-vi.ond  followed  by  additional  pp.  451-478,  these 
being  a  "  List  of  Species  described  ",  and  "Alphabetical  Index  of  Species". 

1864-75.  Rbinhardt,  J.  [On  Greenland  Birds.]  <  Vidensk.  Meddel,  18G4, 
246 ;  1865,  241 ;  1872,  131 ;  1875,  127. 

Not  seen  f— The  above  looks  like  one  of  my  memoranda  for  private  purposes, 
which,  however,  1  em  unable  to  verify  at  present  printing. 

1865.  Ambrose,  J.  Observations  on  the  Sea-birds  frequenting  tbe  coast  of 
St.  Margaret's  Bay,  N.  S.  <^  Trans.  Nova  Scotia  Inst.  Nat.  Sci.,  i,  pt. 
iii,  1865,  pp.  51-59. 

Vernacular  names  of  29  spp.,  with  their  scientific  equivalents  in  most  cases, 
followed  by  a  general  sketch  of  the  subject. 

1865.  Audubon,  J.  J.    The  Birds  of  America,  ...  8  vols.  8vo. 

Merely  a  later  edition  of  J.  W.  Audubon's  reissue,  but  with  the  pagination 
changed,  and  the  vols,  made  8  instead  of  7. 

1865.  Cassen,  J.    [Letter  relative  to  the  engraved  copper-plates  of  Vieillot's 
*  Ois.  Am. -Sept.'  and  Andebert   and  Vieillot's  'Ois.  DoreV,  pro- 
posed to  be  sold  by  tbe  Philadelphia  Academy  for  what  they  wonld 
fetch  as  old  copper.]    <  Ibisy  2d  serM  i,  1865,  p.  116. 
Sic  transit,  etc 

1865.  Clifford,  £.  A.    Birds  [of  Illinois]  Injurious  and  Beneficial  to  the 
Horticulturist.  <  Trans.  Illinois  State  Agrio.  Soc.for  1861-64,  v,  1865, 
pp.  925-927. 
8even  species. 

1865.  Coues,  £.  Ornithology  of  a  Prairie- Journey,  and  Notes  on  the  Birds 
of  Arizona.    <  Jftfe,  1865, 2d  ser.,  i,  pp.  157-165. 

Sketch  of  route;  running  commentary  on  numerous  spp.  Cf.  Zo  LRec  for 
1865,  pp.  79, 80. 

1865.  Courb,  E.  [Notes  on  various  birds  observed  at  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona.] 
<  Ibis,  2d  serM  i,  1865,  pp.  535-538. 

A  letter  to  the  editor  giving  a  general  commentary  on  the  bird-fauna  of  this 
locality. 

1865.  Dodge,  J.  B.     Birds  and  Bird  Laws.    <  Rep.  V.  8.  Agrio.  Dept.  for 
1864, 1865,  pp.  431-446. 
Treating  N.  A.  Birds  in  general  from  an  economic  and  legislative  standpoint. 

1865.  Duvan,  J.  H.  Some  additions  to  the  Game  of  Nova  Scotia.  <  Trans. 
Nova  Scotia  Inst.  Nat.  /Set.,  i,  pt.  iii,  1865,  pp.  59-69. 

Suggestions  for  the  naturalization  of  certain  exotio  GaU&na,  etc. 

1865.  Euliot,  D.  G.    The  "Game  Birds"  of  the  United  States.    <  Report 
U.  8.  Agrio.  Dept.  for  1864, 1866,  pp.  356-385,  pll.  (woodco.)  xlii-xlvi. 
OaUtnmt  Ootombmj  some  LimieoUs  /  (no  Anatidce  I). 

1865.  Feilner,  J.  Exploration  in  Upper  California  in  1860,  under  the 
Auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  <  (Nineteenth)  Ann.  Rep. 
Smiths.  Inst,  (for  1864),  1865,  pp.  421-430. 

Narrative,  including  extended  notes  on  the  habits  of  about  a  score  of  birds,  pp. 
4S5-4S9. 
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1865.  Hamlin,  C.  E.  Catalogue  of  Birds  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Water- 
vine,  Kennebec  County  [Maine].    <  Tenth  Ann.  Rq>.  Saty  Mom 

Board  of  Agric,  1865,  chap,  v,  pp.  168-173. 
Nominal  list  of  135  spp.,  with  brief  introdactory  remarks. 

1865.  Hoy,  P.  R.  Journal  of  an  Exploration  of  Western  Missouri  in  1854, 
under  the  Auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  <  (Nineieatik) 
Ann.  Sep.  Smiths.  Inst,  (for  1864),  1865,  pp.  431-438. 

The  narrative  relates  largely  to  birds,  and  concludes  with  a  nominal  Hit  of 
153  spp. 

1865.  Lord,  J.  K.    Catalogue  of  Birds1  Nests  and  Eggs  collected  in  North- 
West  America.    <  Proc.  R.  A.  Inst.  Woolwich,  1865,  pp.  337-339. 
The  nidiflcatory  habits  of  18  spp.  are  briefly  described  (ef.  Ibis,  18M,  p.  806). 

1865.  Macfie,  M.  Vancouver  Island  and  |  British  Columbia.  |  Their 
History,  Resources,  and  Prospects.  |  By  |  Matthew  Macfie,  F.  B. 
G.  S.  |  Five  years  resident  in  Victoria,  V.  I.  |  London :  |  Longman, 
Green,  Longman,  Roberts,  &  Green.  1 1865.  1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  xii  + 
1 1.,  574,  maps,  pll.,  and  woodcc. 

Chap.  XTI,  p.  997,  On  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Productions,  contains,  pp. 
301-303,  a  cursory  notice  of  various  birds. 

1865.  Mcller,  J.  W.  Systematisobes  Verxeichniss  der  in  Mexico  beobaeh- 
teten  und  gesammelten  Vogel.  8vo.    pp.  26. 

44  It  appears  from  Dr.  Hartlaub's '  Bericht'  for  1664  that  this  list,  which  is  arid  to 
be  the  fullest  yet  published  of  the  birds  of  Mexico,  is  from  the  third  vokra*  of 
the  author's  '  Relsen  in  Mexico  und  den  Vereinlgten  Staaten'.  The  separately- 
printed  copy  we  have  seen  bears  no  author's  or  printer's  name  or  date  or  pba 
of  publication :  631  spp.  are  enumerated,  and  a  few  synonyms  added."  (Not 
seen— title  and  comment  from  ZooL  Bee,  for  1865,  p.  80.) 

It  appears  from  Zocl.  Rcc.for  1866,  p.  62,  that  this  copy  was  only  a  proof;  "for 
several  alterations  appear  to  havo  been  made  in  the  list "  as  finally  published  is 
"  Reisen  In  den  Vereinlgten  Staaten  "  etc.,  vol  III,  pp.  551-584. 

1865.  Newton,  A.  [Notice  of  movements  of  E.  Cones.]  </&«,  2d  asr., 
i,  1865,  pp.  117, 118. 

1665.  Newton,  A.  [Notice  of  R.  Kennicott's  Alaskan  projet.]  <  JW*,  2d 
ser.,i,  1865,  pp.  239, 240. 

1865.  Sagard  Theodat,  G.  Le  Grand  Voyage  |  du  |  Pays  des  Hnroos  | 
Situe*  en  l'Amerique  vers  la  Mer  |  douce,  es  derniers  confins|de 
la  |  Nouvelle  France  |  dite  Canada  |  aveo  nn  Dictionnaire  de  la 
langue  Huron ne  |  par  F.  Gabriel  Sagard  Theodot  |  Recollet  de  S. 
Francois,  de  la  province  de  S.  Denys  en  France  |  —  |  Nonrelle 
Edition  |  publico  par  M.  Emile  Chevalier  |  —  |  Paris  |  Librairie 
Tross  |  5,  rue  Neuve-des- petite  Champs  |  —  |  1865  1  vol.  sm.8ro. 
4  pre!.  11.  (new  titles,  etc.),  pp.  i-xxvi  (orig.  titles,  etc),  1-268,  and 
1-12  -f  74  11.  (Huron  dictionary,  etc.). 

This  reprint  is  stated  to  be  "nne  oopie  complete,  exacts,  mabSrieDeBMflt 
anasi  fiddle  que  possible  ";  it  gives  fae-similes  of  the  original  titles,  and  indicate! 
throughout  the  pagination  of  the  original,  which  is  now  extremely  rare.  la  taia 
edition,  the  bird-matter  is  at  pp.  200-214  (=  pp.  296-304  of  the  original). 

1865.  Samuels,  E.  A.  Oology  of  some  of  the  Land  Birds  of  New  England, 
as  a  means  of  identifying  injurious  or  beneficial  species.  <  &?• 
U.  S.  Agric.  Dept.  for  1864, 1865,  pp.  381M30. 

Treats  of  a  large  number  of  species,  on  what  principle  of  selection  doss  art 
appear. 
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1865.  Sclater,  P.  L.  [Exhibition  of  a  collection  of  Birds'  skins  formed  by 
M.  Adolpb  Boncard  in  the  vicinity  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  ]  <^  P.Z. 
S.,  xxxiii,  1865,  p.  397. 

1865.  Whitely,  H.  Catalogue  of  North  American  Birds  and  Eggs,  arranged 
in  cabinets  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Artillery  Institution,  Wool- 
wich.   Woolwich:  1865.    Roy.8vo.    pp.23. 

Not  seen— title  from  ZooL  Itee.  for  1865,  p.  80,  where  A.  Newton  suggests  the 
character  of  the  publication  by  stating  that  he  notices  it  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  attention  to  the  flourishing  mnseam  at  Woolwich. 

1865-66.  Downs,  A.    On  the  Land  Birds  of  Nova  Scotia.    <  Tram.  Nova 
ScoUan  Inst.  Nat  Set.,  i,  pt.  iii,  1865,  pp.  38-51 ;  pt.  iv,  1866,  pp.  ISO- 
ISO. 
Field-notes  on  91  spp.   "  Oinehta  americantu  ",  in  this  list,  means  Siuru$  neeviut. 

1865-66.  Dresser,  H.  E.  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Southern  Texas  [and  Mex- 
ican vicinity].  <JM«,  1865,  2d  ser.,  i,  pp.  313-330,  466-495;  1866, 
2d  ser.,  ii,  pp.  23-46. 

Narrative  introduction.  More  or  less  extended  field-notes,  from  original  ob- 
servations, on  879  species,  being  apparently  most  of  those  occurring  Ihere.  In- 
terspersed with  notes  of  A.  L.  Heermann.  Bern  air  8  to  date  one  of  the  chief 
authorities  for  this  locality. 

1866.  Baird.  S.  F.  The  Distribution  and  Migrations  of  North  American 
Birds.    <  Am.  J  (mm.  Set.,  xli,  1866,  pp.  78-90, 184-192, 337-347. 

Abstract  of  a  memoir  presented  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Jan., 
1865.  Reprinted,  Ibis,  1867,  pp.  357-293 ;  translated,  J.  /.  O.,  1866,  pp.  244-269, 338- 
358 ;  Extracts,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.,  xvili,  1866,  pp.  141-144.  Of.  especially  ZooL  foe. 
for  1866,  pp.  59, 60. 

A  very  notable  paper,  in  which  the  whole  subject  is  elaborated  with  care  upon 
the  data  furnished  by  the  enormous  Smithsonian  collections.  There  are  many 
comparative  lists  of  species,  in  evidence  of  the  facts  of  distribution  presented. 
To  the  six  Sclaterian  "Regions"  the  author  adds  a  seventh,  the  West  Indian. 
North  America  is  divided  primarily  into  two  great  Zoological  "  Provinces  ",  the 
"Eastern"  and  the  "Western";  the  latter  subdivided  to  afford  a  third,  the 
"Middle".  The  dividing  line  of  the  two  major  divisions  coincides  approxi- 
mately with  long.  100  W.  G.  in  the  United  States,  but  in  higher  latitudes  trends 
rapidly  westward,  gaining  the  Pacific  in  Northern  Alaska.  The  Middle  Province 
extends  to  the  Pacific  Slope,  which  latter  constitutes  the  Western  Province 
proper.  The  ornithological  data  accord  with  those  derived  from  other  branches 
of  zoology ;  and  subsequent  investigation  has  only  confirmed  the  main  features 
of  the  present  mapping,  whatever  the  modification  in  detail  required.  The 
migrations  of  the  birds  are  treated  in  the  same  thorough  manner,  the  interchange 
of  species  between  Europe  and  America  being  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
aspect  of  this  portion  of  the  subject.  Variation  under  climatic  influences  is  also 
discussed  in  its  technical  bearings  on  the  questions  of  nomenclature ;  the  facts 
of  decrease  in  size  with  latitude  and  of  lessened  intensity  of  coloration  with 
aridity  are  also  set  forth. 

1866.  Baird,  8.  F.    Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird.    Die  Vcrbreitnng  nnd  Wande- 
rnngen   der  VSgel  Nord-Amerika's.    <  J.  /.  O.,  xiv,  18(56,  pp.  244- 
269,  338-352. 
Aus  dem  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art*,  vol.  xli,  18C6,  ubersetzt. 

1866.  Brewer,  T.  M.    Tbe  Food  of  Biids.    <  Harper's  Nov  Monthly  Mag.} 
xxxiii,  1866,  pp.  241-244. 

1866.  Coues,  E.    From  Arizona  to  the  Pacific    </W«,  1866,  2d  ser.,  ii, 
pp.  259-275. 
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1666.  Codes,  E.— Continued. 

Ornithological  narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Fort  Whipple,  Alisons,  to  San 
Pedro,  California,  with  special  reference  to  the  birds  of  the  last-named  locality. 
Qf.  ZooL  Rec.for  1866,  pp.  60, 61. 

1866.  Cques,  £.  List  of  the  Birds  of  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona:  with  which 
are  incorporated  all  other  species  ascertained  to  inhabit  the  Terri- 
tory ;  with  brief  critical  and  field  notes,  descriptions  of  new  species, 
etc.    <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  xviii,  1866,  pp.  39-100. 

245  tppM  with  critical  and  field  notes,  introduced  with  sketch  of  the  locality. 
Micratheno,  p.  51 ;  Atyndtrmtu,  p.  55 ;  Podatocyi,  p.  96,  genn.  nn. ;  Mitrepkoru*  pel 
lucent,  p.  63 ;  Viroo  plumbeus,  p.  74 ;  V.  vieinior,  p.  75 ;  V.  putillut,  p.  76,  §pp.  nn. ; 
Chrysomitri*  mexicanus  var.  arizona,  p.  f%  var.  n.  OrtWoto  "/nwoto"  is  a  mis- 
take. This  paper  was  the  first  connected  account  of  the  birds  of  the  region. 
It  was  reissued  separately,  v.  I  p.,  but  repaired  and  under  different  title.  Qf. 
2bU,  1867,  pp.  130, 131,  and  847;  ZooL  Bee  for  1866,  p.  61. 

1666.  Coubs,  E.  [Reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  January  1866.]  |  —  |  Prodrome  of 
a  Work  |  on  the  |  Ornithology  |  of  |  Arizona  Territory.  |  By  Elliott 
Cones,  M.  A.,  M.  D.  |  (Ass't  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army.)  |  —  |  Philadel- 
phia :  |  Merrihew  &  Son,  Printers.  |  1666.    flvo.    pp.  64. 

Fifty  copies  repaged  under  this  oover- title;  no  other  change. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  promise  implied  in  the  title  of  this  little  treaties 
is  fulfilled  at  length  in  the  work  to  the  first  volume  of  which  this  present  Bibli- 
ography forms  the  Appendix.  A  thousand  or  more  folios  of  MS.,  as  originally 
prepared,  were  destroyed  by  accident  at  Fort  Macon,  N.  C,  in  1869. 

18ft- f  Hincks,  W.  "Catalogue  of  Birds  known  to  Inhabit  Western  Can- 
ada, systematically  arranged  according  to  the  method  adopted  in 
the  Mnsenm  of  the  University  of  Toronto."  f 

Not  seen.— QT.  Oanad.  Jourru,  ad,  1866,  pp.  245-247. 

1866.  Hencks,  W.    Notes  of  a  few  new  and  interesting  Canadian  Birds,  ex- 
hibited by  George  McKay,  Esq.,  Mr.Passmore  taxidermist, and  from 
the  Museum  of  the  University.    <  Canad.  Journ.,  xi,  1866,  p.  72. 
Omtrocerctt*  pkatianethu ;  Anter  hutcMimi.    Cygmupaumori,  ap.iL 

1866.  Hikcks,  W.    List  of  Birds  observed  near  Hamilton,  C.  W.,  by  Thorns* 
Mcll wraith.    Extracted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Essex  Institute, 
Vol.  V.  1866.    <  Canad.  Journ.,  xi,  1866,  pp.  245-247. 
Beview— with  addition  of  several  speoies. 

1866.  Kino,  W.  R.  The  Sportsman  and  Naturalist  in  Canada.  By  Major  W. 
Boss  King,  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
London :  1866.    Boy.  8vo.    pp.  334. 

Not  seen.—"  Contains  an  account  of  some  of  the  birds  of  Canada,  drawn  op 
with  more  regard  to  scientific  accuracy  than  is  usual  among  sporting  writer*.'1 
Of.  Ibis,  1867,  pp.  125, 196 ;  ZooL  Bee,  for  1866,  p.  63. 

1866.  Lawkknce,  Q.  N.  Catalogue  of  Birds  observed  on  New  Tork,  Long, 
and  Staten  Islands,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  New  Jersey.  <  Ann. 
Lye.  Sat.  Hist.  New  York,  viii,  1866,  pp.  279-300. 

327  8pp.,  many  of  which  are  annotated ;  but  otherwise  the  list  makes  no  dis 
tinction  of  the  several  categories  of  residents,  migrants,  etc.,  under  which  the 
speoies  come.  This  is  doubtless  the  first  list  of  N.  A.  birds  to  include  Pus* 
domesHcvs. 

1866.  Le  Moinb,  J.  M.  The  Birds  of  Canada.  <  The  Saturday  JfasoV,  ii, 
June  16, 1666,  pp.  229-231. 

Substance  of  an  address  before  Lit  and  Hist  8oc  of  Quebec,  25th  April,  18*- 
being  a  general  surrey  of  Canadian  ornithology. 
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1866.  Lord,  J.  K.  The  Naturalist  in  Vancouver  Island  and  British  Colom- 
bia. By  John  Keast  Lord,  F.  L.  8.,  Naturalist  to  tbo  British  North 
American  Boundary  Commission.  London :  1866.  2  vols.  sm.  8vo. 
woodco.   Vol.  I,  pp.  358 ;  II,  375.    > Vol.  II.  Appendix,  pp.  291-301. 

Not  neen.—4'  Contains  a  good  deal  that  to  interesting  respecting  the  habits  of 
many  of  the  birds  ....  Mr.  Lord  has  small  reason  to  be  grateful  to  his  printer 
or  woodcutter."  List  of  996  spp.  of  birds  at  the  place  noted.    Of.  Ibit,  1867,  p.  196 ; 

1868,  p.  116;  ZooLBe&for  1866,  p.  63. 

1866.  McIlwraith,  T.     List  of  Birds  observed  near  Hamilton,  Canada 
West.    <  Proc,  (Comm.)  E»$ex  Inst,  v,  1866,  art.  v,  pp.  7^-96. 
Result*  of  10  years'  observations ;  annotated  list  of  841  spp. 

1866.  Murray*,  A.    "  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  Hudson's 

Bay  Company's  Territories.— Birds.    III.    Edinburgh,  1866." 
Hot  seen.— Compare  1859,  Mubrat.  A. 

18Q6.  Roosevelt,  Robert  B.  The  |  Gsme-Birds  |  of  the  |  Coasts  and  Lakes 
of  the  Northern  States  |  of  America.  |  A  full  account  of  the  sport- 
ing along  our  sea-  |  shores  and  inland  waters,  with  a  com- 1  parison 
of  the  merits  of  breech-  |  loaders  and  muzzle- 1  loaders.  |  By  Robert 
B.  Roosevelt,  |  Author  of  "The  Game-Fish  of  North  America," 
•'  Superior  Fishing,"  |  "  Country  Life,"  etc.,  etc.  |  [Trade-mark.]  | 
New  York:  |  Carleton,  Publisher,  413  Broadway.  |  M  DCCC  LXVI. 
1  vol.  12mo.    pp.  i-vi,  7-336,  woodc.  on  p.  139. 

1866V  Saoard  Thbodat,  G.  Histoire  |  du  Canada  |  et  Voyages  |  que  les 
freres  Mineurs  recollects  y  ont  faicts  |  pour  la  conversion  des  inn- 
deles  |  depuis  Pan  1615  |  par  Gabriel  Sagard  Theodat  |  aveo  un  dic- 
tionnaire  de  la  langue  Huronne  |  Nouvelle  edition  |  publico  par  M. 
Edwin  Tross.  |  —  |  Premier  [— Quatrieme]  Volume.  |  —  |  Paris  | 
Libraire  Tross  |  5,  roe  neuve-des-petits-champs,  6.  |  1866  4  vols. 
am.  8vo,    >  Vol.  III. 

A.  textual  reprint  of  the  original  of  1636,  indicating  pagination  and  typo- 
graphy of  title  of  the  original.  In  this  ed.,  the  bird-matter  is  at  pp.  666-674 
(▼ol.  III). 

1866.  Verrill,  A.  E.    Note  on  the  Distribution  of  North  American  Birds. 

<  Am.  Jour*.  Sol.,  xli,  1866,  pp.  249,  850. 

On  the  limits  of  the  Canadian  and  Alleghanian  faun©  of  the  Eastern  Province, 

1866.  Verrill,  A.  E.  [On  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  North  Amer- 
ican Birds,  with  reference  to  the  physical  causes  that  determine 
their  limits  in  latitude.]  <  Proc.  Boston  8oc  Nat  Hist,  x,  1866,  pp. 
259-262. 

1866.  Wxiz,  8.  List  of  Vertebrates  observed  at  Okak,  Labrador,  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Weiz,  with   Annotations   by  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

<  Proc  Boston  8oe.  Nat.  Hist,  z,  1866,  pp.  264-277. 

89  spp.  of  birds,  pp.  967-869,  scarcely  annotated ;  chiefly  valuable  for  the  Esqui- 
maux names  given. 

1866-69.  Elliot,  D.  G.  The  |  New  and  heretofore  Unfigured  Species  of  | 
the  Birds  |  of  |  North  America.  |  By  |  Daniel  Giraud  Elliot,  [etc.] 
|  Vol.  I  [II].  |  New  York:  |  published  by  the  author.  |  [1866  to] 

1869.  2  vols.  imp.  folio.    Not  paged!  pll.  not  numbered!!    cuts 
pasted  in  text. 

Cover-title  of  the  parts  simply  "  Th$  Bird*  o/ North  Amsrtoa",  etc. 
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1866-69.  Elliot,  D.  O.— Continued. 

This  work,  taking  a  foremost  place  among  the  great  illustrated  books  of  H.  A. 
birds,  was  issued  originally  in  fifteen  parts,  1866-49,  mostly  of  five  plates  each, 
to  be  bound  in  two  imp.  folio  vols.,  and  famished  with  18  additional  unpaged 
leaves,  being  title-pages,  Dedication  to  Wilson,  List  of  subscribers,  Preface,  In- 
troduction, Explanations,  etc.,  List  of  plates  and  species.  Parts  i,  ii,  1866 ;  iii-viii, 
1667;  lx-xii,  1868;  xiii-xv,  1869.  Qf.  Ibit,  1866,  p.  417 f  1867,  p.  376;  18C8,p.345; 
1870,  p.  977 ;  ZooL  Jfee. /or  1866,  p. 61 ;  1867,  p. 67;  1868,  p.  94 ;  1869,  p. 47. 

The  introduction  treats  of  114  spp.,  forming  a  critical  commentary  on  most  of 
them,  and  contains  18  woodcuts.  According  to  this,  the  species  figured  sis  ss 
follows : — 

Vol.  L  plate  1,  Harporhynchus  dnerexu;  %  Parut  monianuM;  3,  Lopkopkam 
inornatuM;  4,  Oampylorhynckus  afflnit;  5,  Hdminthophaga  IwAm;  6,  Deadmc* 
gratia  i  7,  Vir$o  phinUma,  V.  vieinior,  V.  9mtmom\  V.  puttihu;  8,  Ohiymmitrit 
lawrmeei;  9,  Aegiothut  tooUSpet /  10,A.fuse«9cens;  11, LeucottieU grueimutej  \% 
Passer  domuticut;  13,  PoBserculut  alaudintii;  14,  Zonotriehia  bdU;  13,  PipQ» 
aUriguia;  16,  OardmaUiigneu*;  17,  Oyanuramactvlophus;  18,  OontopuMpertmat; 
19,  MUnphoru*  fuhiifnmt;  90,  Ntpkaeetet  niger;  91  Atthti  asfotet;  9*  Ansa* 
dica  zanturit  93,  SUUxda  eafliops;  94,  Xenopicu*  aOniarvatus;  95,  Spkgragkm 
thyroidmu;  96,  Colaptet  ckrywid**;  97,  Seop*  kennieotti;  98,  &  jtamiatofo;  0, 
Microthme  whitneyi. 

Vol.  II,  plate  30,  Falco  oandieans ;  31,  RislaruUeus;  32,  F.  aurantxu* ;  33,JMM 
tonocercus;  34,  HdUmhu  pdagieui;  35,  R.  aUridOa ;  36,  OatharUi  bummanui;  37, 
SoordafeUa  inea;  38,  Mdtagrii  mexieana;  39,  Podatocys  monUmmt;  40,ifscrv> 
rhamphiuteolopaceu*}  41,  BrtunsUiocoidintaU*;  49,  ChmaUmhu;  43,  Ohmcaertr 
lessens;  44,  JBxanthtmopg  (g.  n.)  romi;  45,  Chloephaga  cenagioa;  46,  Bueephak 
ulandica;  41,  Lampronetta  Jltckeri;  48,  Somattria  v-nigra ;  49,  <7ro«tiIu#s*inh»; 
50,  Q.  pertpiciUatus ;  51, 67.  dmetonatui ;  59,  iartaco^onricia,  £.  oeeufefttsb* ,•  SI, 
£.  oracAyrAyncAtis,  L.  huUMntU/  54,  JNsta  fcrtztforf,  &  atom;  55,  Atsreorarfaf 
eatarraetes;  56,  Tfialaueus  catpiutt  57,  ITa^pIafKK  disrotor;  58, 2Xoswifea  dUwv- 
rhynchui;  59,  Ouifraga  giganUa ;  60,  JErtrdata  towtiata,-  6L  tymodtaiM  suls***, 
Halocyptena  mierowma;  63,  NeetrU  amaurwoma,  N.fuUginotu* ;  63,CWy»*w 
oAwiwi;  64,  Po<Hcep$  calif ornicxtt ;  65,  Fratercrda  glaeiaUi;  66,  jSa^motorrWus 
latftami;  67,  PAaferi*  Utraeula;  68,  P.  jntsiStw;  69,  PtycAorAampAiu  aUmtiau; 
70,  Omsriaptittactifo;  71,  .Braoayrftow»j>faa  Ismsftfcirtffl;  79,  B.  aayo&MKW.  Bst 
the  assignment  of  plates  to  spedes  by  number,  as  here  given,  differs  in  the  '*  List 
of  plates  and  species  ",  and  this  again  is  different  from  the  order  In  which  they 
were  published ;  so  that,  the  pll.  not  being  numbered  on  their  face,  theoonfoiioe 
in  citing  them  becomes  complete  and  endless. 

1867.  Allen,  J.  A.    Winter  Notes  of  an  Ornithologist.    <  Am.  Nat,  i,  1867, 
pp.  38-48. 

Belates  to  Massachusetts  -55  or  60  spp.  there  in  winter,  consisting  mainly  of 
permanent  residents  and  visitors  from  the  North. 

1867.  Allen,  J.  A.    Ornithological  Calendars.    <  Am.  Nat.,  i,  1867,  pp.  54 
[for  March],  109  [for  April],  160  [for  May]. 
Appearances  of  migratory  birds  in  Massachusetts  in  the  spring  months. 

1867.  Allen,  J.  A.    The  Birds  of  Spring.    <  Am.  Nat.,  i,  1867,  pp.  141-144 
Belates  to  New  England— 980  spp.  there  at  the  season  named. 

1867.  [Anon.]    Prodrome  of  a  work  on  the  Ornithology  of  Arizona  Terri- 
tory.   By  Elliott  Cones,  M.  D.,  U.  8.  A.    Philadelphia.    1866.    8vo. 
pp.  64.    <  Am.  NaL,  i,  1867,  pp.  209, 210. 
A  review  of  this  paper,  supposed  to  be  by  the  editors  of  the  Journal  cited. 

1867.  [Anon.]    Ornithology  and  Oology  of  New  England.    By  Edward  A 
Samuels.     Boston:   Nichols  &  Noyes.     1867.     8vo.     Illustrated. 
<  Am.  Not.,  i,  1867,  pp.  318-320. 
A  rerlew  of  this  work,  supposed  to  be  by  the  editors  of  the  journal  cited. 
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1867.  Bairi>,  8.  F.    The  Distribution  and  Migrations  of  North  American 
Birds.    <  Ibis,  1667, 2d  ser.,  HI,  pp.  257-293. 
Reprinted  from  Am.  Journ.  Set.  and  Arts,  xli,  Jan.,  Mar.,  May,  1866. 

1667.  Brewer,  T.  M.  Some  Errors  regarding  the  Habits  of  our  [North 
American]  Birds.    <  Am.  Nat.,  i,  1867,  pp.  113-123. 

Qf.  Ibis,  1868,  p.  347.-Corrections  of  Wilson,  Nuttall,  Audubon,  and  Brewer. 

1867.  Bouv£,  T.  T.    [Announcement   of    the  death  of  Henry  Bryant.] 

<  Proo.  Boston  Soc  Nat.  Hist.,  xi,  1667,  pp.  134-136. 

1867?  Bryant,  H.    Additions  to  a  List  of  Birds  Seen  at  the  Bahamas. 

<  Proo.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  xi,  1867,  pp.  63-70.    [Pub.  1866  ?] 

31  app.  Leueomimus,  Skotiomimus,  p.  68,  genn.  nn.;  Psittaeus  coUarius  var. 
bahamensis,  p.  65;  TyrannuUs  stoUda  var.  tueaysiensis,  p. 66;  OsotMypis  restrains 
p.  67,  woodo.,  app.  nn.  Of.  Pr.  Bost  See.,  vii,  p.  102 ;  Ibis,  1868,  pp.  829,  S30 ;  ZooL 
Bee.  for  1867,  p.  68. 

1867.  [Cotjes,  E.]    The  Birds  of  New  England.    <  The  Bound  Table  (news- 
paper, New  York),  No.  140,  Sept.  28, 1867,  pp.  213,  214. 
Extended  review  of  8amuels's  Ornithology  and  Oology  of  New  England. 

1867.  Coufer,  Wm.  [Annotated  List  of  the  Birds  of  Quebec,  Lower  Ca- 
nada]. <  E.  A.  Samuels'*  OrnUh.  and  Obi  of  New  England,  pp.  80, 81, 
368-372,  396, 477, 478, 571-573. 

1867.  Fowler,  A.     The  breeding  habits  of  [three  New  England]  Birds. 

<  Am.  NaUt  i,  1667,  pp.  496, 497. 

Criticising  E.  A.  Samuela's  statement*  respecting  Oeryie  alcyon.  Scops  asio,  and 
Circus  hudsonius. 

1867.  Hartt,  C.  F.  The  recent  Bird  Tracks  of  the  Basin  of  Minas  [in  Nova 
Scotia].    <  Am.  Nat.,  i,  1867,  pp.  169-176,  234-243. 

Popular  observations,  leading  up  to  geological  considerations,  in  similar  style, 
on  the  same  subject. 

1867.  Jones,  J.  M.    A  Fortnight  in  the  Backwoods  of  Shelburne  and  Wey- 
mouth.   <  Trans.  Nova  Scotia  Inst.  Nat.  Sd.,  ii,  pt.  i,  1867,  pp.  48-60. 
Ornithological  passim. 

1867.  Samuels,  E.  A.  Ornithology  and  Oology  |  of  |  New  England :  |  con- 
taining |  full  description  of  the  birds  of  New  England,  and  adjoin- 
ing |  States  and  Provinces,  j  arranged  by  a  long-approved  classifi- 
cation and  nomenclature;  |  together  with  |  a  complete  history  of 
their  habits,  times  of  arrival  and  departure,  |  their  distribution, 
food,  song,  time  of  breeding,  and  |  a  careful  description  of  their 
nests  and  eggs ;  |  with  |  Illustrations  of  many  Species  of  the  Birds, 
and  accurate  Figuies  |  of  their  Eggs.  |  By  Edward  A.  Samuels,  |  Cu- 
rator of  Zoology  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Cabinet.  |  Boston:  |  Nich- 
ols and  Noyes,  |  117,  Washington  Street.  |  1867.  1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  vii, 
583,  figg.  (not  numbered),  pll.  iv. 

A  popular  book,  received  with  general  favor,  except  by  ornithologists.  Classi- 
fication and  nomenclature  those  of  Prof.  Balrd,  from  whose  work  (B.  N.  A.,  1858) 
the  whole  of  the  technical  and  descriptive  matter  is  taken.  Main  text  largely 
extracted  from  Wilson,  Nuttall,  and  Audubon.  The  illustrations  consist  of  a 
number  of  small  woodouts,  some  of  them  new,  and  a  series  of  foil-paged  ones 
(nearly  the  same  that  appeared  in  a  Patent  Office  Report— redrawn  on  wood  from 
Audubon's  8vo  ed.).  The  4  pll.  are  colored  illustrations  of  the  eggs  of  90  app., 
and  constitute  the  leading  feature  of  the  work.    Mr.  Wm.  Conner  contributes 
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1867.  Samuels,  £.  A.— Continued. 

an  annotated  List  of  the  Birds  of  Quebec  (see  Coupkb,  1807).  Qf.Am.  JVot,  1867, 
pp. 318-320;  •■ The  Round  TabU'\  newspaper  (New  York).  No.  140,  Sept «,  1867, 
pp.  213,914;  Pr.  Essex  Inst,  v,  1668,  pi  898;  ZooL  Sec/or  1867,  pp.  67,08,  There 
an  sundry  later  editions,  q.  v. 

1867.  Stzmpson,  W.  Illustrations  of  North  American  Birds  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Science.  <  Trans.  Chicago  Acad.,  i,  pt  i, 
1867,  pp.  128, 129,  pll.  xvi-xix. 

4  spp. :  Bhampkooaku  passsrinii,  pi. xvi ;  Ohrysomitrts  btyantU,  pLxrii;  On* 
amerioanut,  pL  xix ;  Anser  cesrulesesns,  pL  xviii. 

1867.  Thippe,  T.  M.    The  Awakening  of  the  Bird*.    <  Am.  Nat.,  i,  1867,  pp. 

401-403. 
Hoora  of  the  day  at  which  several  species  of  N.  Am.  birds  begin  to  sing. 

1867.  Wyman,  J.    An  account  of  some  Kjcekkenmo&ddinga,  or  Shell-heaps, 

in  Maine  and  Massachusetts.    <  Am.  Nat,  i,  1867,  pp.  561-684  (espe- 
cially p.  578,  8eq.),  pll. 
Remains  of  various  birds  noted,  especially  of  Alca  impennis. 

1868.  Abbott,  C.  C.    Catalogue  of  Vertebrate  Animals  of  New  Jersey. 

<  Cooke's  Geol.  of  Hew  Jersey,  1868,  App.  B.,  pp.  751-830. 

Birds,  pp.  761-798— an  extensively  annotated  list  of  about  981  spp^  forming 
quite  a  treatise  on  the  snbjeot.    The  names  are  very  badly  printed. 

1868.  Allen,  J.  A.  Notes  on  Birds  observed  in  Western  Iowa,  in  the  roosths 
of  July,  August  and  September;  also  on  Birds  observed  in  Northern 
Illinois  in  May  and  June,  and  at  Richmond,  Wayne  Co.,  Indiana, 
between  June  third  and  tenth.  <  Mem.  Boat,  Soc.  Not.  ifiit.,  i,pt 
iv,  art.  xiii,  Dec,  1868  (read  June,  1868),  pp.  468-526.  (Also  issued 
separately,  4to,  paper.) 

Tory  fall :  includes  some  critical  ootmnentsry  on  geographical  distribution  is 
general,  and  on  relationships  of  certain  disputed  species.  Iow%  108  spp. ;  mi* 
nois,  a.  Ogle  Co.,  84  spp. ;  6,  Cook  Co.,  94  spp.,  with  monographic  account  of  ear- 
tain  Turdidcc;  Indiana,  79;  the  annotations  in  each  case  chiefly  field-notes. 

"Range  in  the  breeding-season  must  form  the  basis  for  denning  the  limits  of 
different  ornithological  distriota  ....  Among  migrants  of  the  same  ipedefl 
the  examples  which  ariive  in  spring  the  earliest  are  bigger  and  mow  brightly 
tinted  than  those  which  oome  later,  and,  conversely,  on  their  return  the  exam- 
ples last  seen  are  bigger  than  the  summer  specimens.  Hence  it  would  appear 
that  the  largest  individuals  are  those  which  go  furthest  north  in  summer,  and, 
he  also  adds,  are  those  whloh  live  farther  north  in  winter.  Some  character- 
lottos  of  the  ornithological  provinces  of  North  America  am  next  briefly  men- 
tioned ;  and  then  follow  the  lists  of  the  species  observed,  as  stated  in  the 
title.  In  Iowa  about  108  or  110  species  were  seen,  of  which  at  least  100  breed  in 
the  State.  For  Illinois  two  lists  are  given,  one  of  84  species  in  Ogle  County,  the 
other  of  04  species  In  Cook  County.  At  Richmond  72  species  were  observed  by 
himself  and  Dr.  Haymood.  Some  critical  notes  on  supposed  species  (lWnnsVa 
Loridas)  are  added  in  the  course  of  the  paper."— from  ZooL  Bse. 

1868.  Allen,  J.  A.    [Abstract  of  a  paper  on  the  Birds  of  Iowa  and  Illinois, 
with  special  reference  to  their  migration.  ]    <  Proc  Boston  See*  Nat 
HUU,  xii,  1868,  p.  85. 
See  the  fall  memoir,  cited  above. 

1868.  [Anon.]    The  Ornithology  and  Oology  of  New  England.    <  Harper's 
New  Monthly  Mag.,  xzzvii,  1868,  p.  712. 
Being  a  review  of  E.  A.  Samuels'a  Birds  of  New  England. 
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1868.  Brewer,  T.  M.    Song-birds  of  North  America.    <  Atlantic  Almanac 

1868.  Brown,  R.    Synopsis  of  the  Birds  of  Vancouver  Island.    <  Ibis,  1868, 

2d  ser.,  iv,  pp.  414-428. 

List  of  153  spp.  (5  of  which  are  doubtful),  briefly  annotated ;  preceded  by 
sketch  of  the  locality  and  some  alight  bibliography ;  followed  by  a  nominal  list  of 
numerous  (62  spp.)  birds  to  be  looked  for  on  the  island.  Of.  ZooL  Bee,  far  1868, 
p.  53. 

1868.  Butcher,  H.  B.    List  of  Birds  collected  at  Laredo,  Texas,  in  1866  and 
1867.    <  Proo.  Acad.  Nat.  Set.  Phila.,  xx,  1868,  pp.  148-150. 
A  nominal  list  of  89  spp.,  with  dates  of  observation. 

1868.  Cours,  £.   List  of  Birds  collected  in  Southern  Arizona  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer ; 
with  remarks.    <  Proc  Acad.  Nat.  Sei.  PAtta.,xx,  1868,  pp.  81-85.    . 
96  spp.,  4  additional  to  former  paper  in  Proc  PhUa.  Acad.,  1866,  q.  v.    Collector's 
field-notes.    Of.  Jois,  1866,  p.  485 ;  ZooL  Bee.  for  1868,  p.  53. 

1868.  Coues,  £.  Synopsis  of  the  Birds  of  8outh  Carolina.  <  Proc  Boston 
Soc  Nat.  Hist,  xii,  1868,  pp.  104-127. 

894  spp.,  folly  annotated,  partly  compiled.  Preliminary  general  considerations. 
Peculiar  species  indicated.    Of.  Ibis,  I860,  pp.  11P-120;  ZooL  Bee. for  1868,  p.  53. 

1868.  Coues,  £.  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  North  America  contained  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Essex  Institute ; — with  which  is  incorporated  A 
List  of  the  Birds  of  New  England.  With  Brief  Critical  and  Field 
Notes.    <  Proo.  (Comm.)  Essex  Inst.t  v,  1868,  art.  xii,  pp.  249-314. 

Preoeded  by  bibliography  and  general  considerations;  the  Museum  Catalogue 
and  Faunal  List  typographically  distinguished.  335  New  England  spp.,  and  vari- 
ous probabilities  indicated.  Oversheets  of  this  paper  were  issued  separately, 
repaged,  with  new  title  and  index,  giving  the  Fannal  List  the  precedence  over 
the  Museum  Catalogue.    Of.  IbU,  1860,  pp.  938, 929 ;  ZooL  Bee.  for  1868,  p.  53. 

1868.  Coues,  E.  A  List  |  of  the  |  Birds  of  New  England.  |  By  Elliott  Coues, 
|  Assistant  Surgeon,  IT.  S.  A.  |  —  |  [Reprinted  from  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Essex  Institute,  Vol.  V.]  |  —  |  Salem,  Mass.  |  Essex  Insti- 
tute Press.  |  1868.    8vo.    1  vol.,  paper,    pp.  71. 

Pages  1-66  correspond  with  pp.  249-314  of  the  Euex  Institute  Proceeding*;  pp. 
67-71  is  an  index,  not  in  the  original  issue.    Only  50  copies  extant. 

1868.  Duobs,  A.    Apercu  general  sur  la  faune  de  Guanajuato  (Mexique). 
<  Bull  Soc.  Aoolim.,  2*  se>.,  v,  1868,  pp.  545-578,  figg. 
Oiseaux,  pp.  558-560,  562-567.    Qf.  ZooL  Bee.  for  1868,  pp.  53, 54. 

1868.  [Editors.]    The  Distribution  of  our  [North  American]  BirdB  in  the 
Breeding  Season.    <  Am.  Nat,  ii,  1868,  p.  329. 

Editorial  notice  of  a  circular  of  Professor  Agassfz's,  asking  for  information  in 
the  matter. 

1868.  Frost,  8.  T.    Survivors  of  Civilization.   <  Harper's  New  Monthly  Mag.% 

xxxvi,  1868,  pp.  471-475. 
Wild  birds  lingering  along  the  Hudson  River. 

1868.  Gunn,  D.  Notes  of  an  Egging  Expedition  to  Shoal  Lake,  west  of  Lake 
W  in nepeg.    <(  Twen  fy -second)  Ann.  Bep.  Smiths.  Inst,  (for  1 867 ),  1868, 

pp.  427-432. 

The  ornithological  matter,  as  apart  from  the  personal  narrative,  relates  chiefly 
to  habits  of  Podieept  oeeidenialis  and  some  other  water  birds. 
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1868.  Kinney,  D.  F.  Report  [to  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society] 
on  [6  epp.  of  fruit-eating]  Birds.  <  Tra**.  Illinois  Slate  Agric.  Soc 
far  1865-66;  vi,  1868,  p.  371. 

1668.  Mixikr,  6.  W.  Report  of  Special  Committee  [  to  the  Illinois  Horticnl- 
tural  Society]  on  Birds  [injurious  or  beneficial  to  Horticulture]. 
<  Trans.  Illinois  State  Jgiic  Soo,  for  1865-66,  vi,  1868,  pp.  396-406. 

Consisting  mainly  of  letters  addressed  to  him  by  Yariona  persons,  and  minatsi 
of  a  discussion  in  meeting. 

1868.  Samuels,  £.  A.  Among  the  Birds:  |  A  series  of  sketches  for  |  young 
folks,  |  illustrating  the  |  Domestic  Life  of  Our  Feathered  Friends.  | 
By  |  Edward  A.  Samuels,  |  author  of  "Ornithology  and  Oology  of 
New  England,"  |  "Mammalogy  of  New  England/'  etc.  |  Boston :| 
Nichols  and  Noyes.  |  1868.  1  vol.  16mo.  pp.  viii,  223,  pll.  iv, 
wood  cc. 
An  agreeable  little  book,  well  adapted  to  interest  the  young  folks  in  birds. 

1868.  Samuels,  E.  A.    The  Breeding  Habits  of  [three  species  of]  Birds. 
Am.  Nat.,  ii,  1868,  pp.  47, 48. 
Reply  to  A.  Fowler's  strictures,  op.  dt,  i,  1887, 4ML 

1868.  Samuels,  E.  [A.]    Our  Neighbors  the  Birds.    <  Harper3 6  New  IfottUjf 
Mag.,  xxxvii,  Oct.,  1868,  pp.  661-666. 
Biographical  notes  of  some  New  England  birds. 

1868.  Samuels,  E.  A.  '  Value  of  Birds  on  the  Farm.  <  Rep.  U.  8.  Agric  JkpL 
for  1867,  1868,  pp.  201-208. 

1666.  Sears,  J.  H.    Return  of  the  Birds.    <  Am.  Nat.,  ii,  1868,  p.  1G2. 
Dates  of  arrival  of  21  epp.  at  Danrers,  Mass.,  spring  of  1808. 

1868.  Streckkr,  H.  Albinism  in  Birds  [Dolichonyx  oryzivorua,  Tardus 
migratorius].    <  Am.  Nat.,  ii,  1868,  pp.  491, 492. 

1868.  Wood,  W.    A  Review  of  borne  of  the  Articles  published  in  this  Jour- 

nal respecting  the  Habits  and  Nesting  of  our  [North  American] 
Birds,  with  Additional  Facts.    <  Am.  Nat.,  ii,  1668,  pp.  377-380. 
Refers  chiefly  to  articles  by  Endicott,  Fowler,  and  Samuels. 

1869.  A[llbn],  J.  A.     W.  L.  T.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.     <  Am.  Nat.,  iii, 

1869,  p.  504. 
Notes  on  Yinotylvia  philadelphioa  and  Ernpidonaa  fiavioentri*. 

1869.  Baily,  W.  L.  Our  own  Birds  |  a  familiar  natural  history  |  of  the  | 
Birds  |  of  |  the  United  States.  |  By  William  L.  Baily.  |  - 1  Re- 
vised and  edited  by  |  Edward  D.  Cope,  |  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  |  —  |  Philadelphia:  |  J.B.Lip- 
pincott  &  Co.  |  1869.  1  vol.  16mo.  pp.  i-x,  11-265,  mauy  cats,  io 
text  and  on  sep.  pages. 

• '  Tbe  object  of  this  book  is  not  to  treat  the  subject  of  Ornithology  sdentifleiflj, 
but  simply  to  present  in  a  concise  and  familiar  manner  to  the  youthful  iesdsr, 
some  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  birds  of  our  own  country  "—{preface}—** 
object  accomplished  in  a  very  readable  manner.  The  book  is  profusely  ills* 
trated  with  cats,  mostly  from  Audubon  originally  and  from  Samuels  ionedi- 
ately,  but  many  of  them  are  original 

1869.  Baird,  S.  F.  On  Additions  to  the  Bird-Fauna  of  North  America, 
made  by  the  Scientific  Corps  of  the  Russo-American  Telegraph 
Expedition.  <  Trane.  Chicago  Acad.,  i,  pt.  ii,  1869,  pp.  311-325, 
pll.  xxvii-xxxiv. 
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I860.  Baird,  S.  F.— Continued. 

Seopa  bewiioottU,  pi  xzvii ;  Budytst  jfavo,  pL  xxz,  1  1 ;  PhyUopntwU  ktiMi- 
cotti,  sp.  d.,  p.  313,  pi.  zxz,  t  9 ;  Troglodyte*  alascensis,  sp.  n.,  p.  315,  pL  xxx,  f.  3 ; 
PyrrAtiZa  cocdnea  var.  eoMinti,  var.  n.,  pL  xxix,  f.  t ;  Leucctticte  grueinucha,  pi. 
xxviii,  f.  2;  L.  littornUt,  sp.  n.,  p.  31f,  pL  xxviii,  £  1 ;  Meiospiza  inrigni*,  up.  n.,  p. 
319,  pi.  xxix,  f.  2 ;  ApermopAita  taftfiwntrw  "  Lawr.",  pi.  xxviii,  f.  3  ;  LimoM  uro- 
pygialu,  pL  xxxii ;  Stemo  alettfica,  sp.  d.,  p.  321,  pL  xxxi,  f.  1  ^  Croc  lu»  bicrutaius, 
pL  xxxiii ;  Pujlnua  tenuirostru,  pL  xxxiv,  f.  2 ;  Fulmaru*  rodgersi,  pi.  xxiv,  f.  1 ; 
Larui  boreaU*  /  Simorhynchu*  eauini,  pi.  xxxi,  1 2. 

An  important  paper,  adding  several  Old  World  forms  to  the  American  fauna. 
All  the  new  specie*  were  named  iu  Dall  and  Bannister's  immediately  preceding 
paper,  bat  are  here  fli  st  characterised.  The  connection  of  the  Spermophila  w  ith 
the  other  subjects  of  the  paper  is  not  obvious ;  it  belongs  to  tropical  Amerca. 
See  1669,  Dall  and  Bakkistkb. 

1869.  Benton,  M.  B.    Shy  Friends.    <^  Putnam's  Magazine,  \v  (new  series), 
1869,  pp.  65-92. 

Biographical  notes  npon  several  birds,  and  comments  upon  the  attraction  civil- 
ization has  for  them. 

1869.  Boardman,  G.  A.    Breeding  of  [five  species  of]  Bare  Birds  \aX  Mill- 
town,  Maine].    <  Am.  Nat.,  iii,  1869,  p.  222. 

1869.  Boardman,  G.  A.    The  Black  Vulture  in  Maine.    <  Am.  Nat,  iii,  1869, 
p.  498. 
Occurrence  of  Oatkartes  atratus,  and  also  of  GuUinula  martinien,  at  Calais. 

1869.  Brewsr,  T.  M.    [Obituary  notice  of  John  Cassin.  ]    <  Am.  Journ.  Sci., 
xlvii,  1869,  pp.  291,  292.  435. 

Born  September  6, 1813,  Upper  Providence  Township,  Delaware  County,  Pa. ; 
died  January  10,  I860,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  «t.57. 

1869.  Brewer,  T.  M.    Sea-side  Ornithology.    <  Am.  Nat,  iii,  1869,  pp.  225- 
235. 
Remarks  on  the  birds  of  the  New  England  coast. 

1869.  [Brewer,  T.  M.]    John  Cassin.    <Bull  Essex  Inst,  i,  No.  1,  1869, 
pp.  15, 16. 
A  short  obituary. 

1869.  Cooper,  J.  G.    The  Fauna  of  Montana  Territory.    <  Am.  Nat,  ii,  1869, 
pp.  596-600 ;  iii,  1869,  pp.  31-J15,  73-84.    Corrections,  p.  224. 
About  110  spp.  are  included. 

1869.  Cooper,  J.  G.    The  Naturalist  in  California.    <  Am.  Nat,  iii,  1869,  pp. 
182-189,  479-481. 

Contains  notices  of  birds  seen  on  the  Plains  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Cajon  Pass, 
the  Desert,  and  the  Colorado  Valley. 

1869.  Cooper,  J.  G.    Not*  s  on  the  Fauna  of  the  Upper  Missouri.    <  Am. 
Nat,  iii,  1869,  pp.  294-299. 
Includes  a  good  many  ornithological  notes. 

1869  f  Cooper,  J.  G.    Some  recent  additions  to  the  Fauna  of  California. 
*  <  Proc.  Cat  Acad.  Sci.,  iv,  (1868),  pp.  3-13.    [Pub.  1869 1] 

"Ornithology  occupies  the  most  of  this  paper  (pp  7-13) ;  and  it  contains  notes 
on  upward  of  SO  spp.  out  of  353  now  known  to  occur  within  the  limits  of  the 
State,  an  increase  of  33  since  the  author's  former  estimate  in  U62  \op.  ett.,  iii,  p. 
23)."— ZooL  Bee /or  1860,  p.  46. 

1869.  Coue8,  E.    Sea-side Homes  [North  Carolina] :  and  what  lived  in  them. 
<  Am.  Nat,  iii,  1869,  pp.  337-349. 
Relates  chiefly  to  the  breeding  of  Sterna  antUlarum  and  JEgialUu  wlton&a. 
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1869.  Daix,  W.  H.,  and  Bannister  H.  M.  List  of  the  Birds  of  Alaska,  with 
Biographical  Notes.  <  Trans.  Chicago  Acad,  of  Hat  ScL,  i,  1869,  pp. 
267-310,  pll.  xxvii-xxxiv. 

Also  found  separately,  with  or  without  the  plates,  original  pagination  pre- 
served. 2l9app.,  extensively  annotated.  Several  new  species,  named  and  figured 
in  this  paper,  are  not  de&oribed,  however,  until  later  in  the  same  vol,  in  a  special 
paper  by  3.  F.  Beird  (one  of  them  is  from  Central  America).  Baird't  article  is 
a  oontinoation  of  the  present.  The  plates  belong  to  either  article.  This  is  s 
very  notable  contribution  to  a  little-known  avi-ftrana,  the  field-notes  being 
especially  valuable.  It  gives  some  species  new  to  science,  and  various  otasn 
new  to  the  N.  A.  fauna.  Qf.  Am.  Nat,  1870,  pp.  367-371 ;  7M#,  1870,  pp.  380-58*5 
Zool  Bee.,  vi,  p.  47.    8ee  1869,  Baibd,  &  F. 

1869.  Duges,  A.  Cattflogo  de  Animalee  Vertebrados  observados  en  la 
Repdblica  Mexicans.    <  La  NaturaUza,  i,  1869,  pp.  137-145. 

Aves,  pp.  138-143 ;  190  especies. — Los  nombres  cientincos,  vulgares,  y  nsxi* 
oanos  (de  la  historia  de  Hernandez).  En  onanto  al  lagar  de  cada  pajaro,  el  nombm 
de  los  Bstados. 

1869.  Fowler,  A.    The  Butcher  Bird  [Lanius  borealia]  and  Mottled  Owl 
[Scope  asio].    <  Am.  Nat.,  ii,  1869,  p.  659. 
Biographical  notes. 

1869.  Jones,  C.  M.    The  Breeding  Habits  of  Birds  ....    <An.  Nat,  id, 

1869,  pp.  48,  49. 

Notes  on  OeryUaleyon,  Otus  vulgaris,  BmUmslongitvetris,  Bonasa  wmbmlvt,  Oktm 
hudsonius. 

1869.  Jones,  J.  M.  On  some  of  the  Rarer  Birds  of  Nora  Scotia.  <  Trant. 
Nova  Scotia  Inst  Nat.  Sci.,  ii,  pt.  ii,  1868  (pub.  1869),  pp.  70-73. 

Generalities  of  the  subjeot— 6  app.  In  particular.  Araea  alba  (i. *>,  Bsretis* 
egretta),  Ardea  candidimma,  and  Tringa  subatquata  are  the  only  notables. 

1869.  Raymond,  B.     Birds  of  Franklin  County,  Indiana.     <  Cuts  Gtsl 
Surv.  Indiana,  First  Ann.  Rep.  for  1869, 1869,  pp.  209-235. 
An  annotated  list  of  164  spp. 

1669.  Maury,  T.  B.    The  Dumb  Guides  to  the  Pole.     <  Putnam'$  Mag., 
iv  (new  series),  1869,  pp.  727-740. 
Birds  in  boreal  latitudes,  indicating  an  open  polar  sea. 

1869.  [Mungkr,  C.  A.  ]  Four  American  Birds.  <  Putnam's  Monthly  Mas^ 
ill  (new  series),  June,  1869,  pp.  725-731. 

Popular  account  of  Icterus  baUimore,  DoUchonyx  oryxivora,  Tardus  muitrHmt, 
Antrostomus  voetferus. 

1869.  Nauman,  C.  H.    Ornithological.    <  Am.  Nat.,  iii,  1869,  p.  390. 

92  eggs  from  a  nest  of  Troglodytes  oedon;  88  from  a  nest  of  TyremmMi  eshsr 
nensis,  etc 

1869.  [Newton,  A.  ]  [Obituary  notice  of  J.  Casein.]  <  Ibis,  2d  ser.,  v,  1869, 
p.  244. 

1869.  Reeks,  H.    Notes  on  the  Zoology  of  Newfoundland.    <^  Zoologist,^ 
ser.,  iv,  1869,  pp.  1609-1614, 168&-1695, 1741-1759, 184^-1858. 
Includes  212  spp. 

1869.  Ridgway,  B.  Notices  of  certain  obscurely  known  Species  of  Ameri- 
can Birds.  <  Proc  Acad.  Nat  Sou  PkUa.,  xxi,  1869,  pp.  125-135, 
woodco. 

L  The  North  American  Wocritbxushes,  Sylcciehla,  7  app.  EL  On  the  ant- 
formly  red  spodes  of  Pyranga,  6  spp.  1  P.  eocpsri,  n.  a.,  p.  130,  fig.  DX  The 
smaller  QuiscaH  of  the  United  States,  3  spp. ;  Q.  ameus,  n.  a.,  p.  134, 1 9.    Qf.Ws, 

1870,  pp.  881,983. 
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1869.  Bclater,  P.  L.,  and  Balvtn,  O.    On  a  Collection  of  Birds  made  by  Mr. 
H.  8.  le  Strange  near  the  city  of  Mexico.    <  P.  Z.  S.,  xxxrii,  1869, 
pp.  361. 
Critical  notes  on  15  of  the  969  epp.  in  the  collection. 

1869.  Sumichkast,  F.  The  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Native  Birds 
of  the  Department  of  Vera  Cruz,  with  a  List  of  the  migratory 
species.  By  F.  Sumiohrast.  Communicated  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  published  by  permission  of  the  Secretary.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  [M88.  ],  by  T.  M.  Brewer.  <  Mem,  BosU  Soc 
Nat.  Hist.,  i,  pt.  iv,  art.  xvi,  Mar.  1869  (read  Dec.  1868),  pp.  542-563, 
woodc.  1.   (Issued  separately,  4to,  paper. 

175  8pp.,  folly  annotated ;  with  riswni  giving  lists  of  the  species  of  the  hot, 
temperate,  and  alpine  regions  respectively ;  with  a  special  note  on  habits  of 
Mdanerpss  formicivorus.  Only  land  birds  are  treated.  This  article  is  the  most 
important  one  npon  regional  ornithology  of  Mexico.  Qf.  Zool  Use  for  1800,  vi, 
p.  48}  IMt,  1870,  pp.  978-380. 

1869.  Sumichkast,  F.  [Abstract  of  a  paper  on  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  native  birds  of  the  Department  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.] 
<  Proo.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  xii,  1869,  pp.  222-225. 

Nominal  list  of  74  spp.  of  the  hot  region,  37  of  the- temperate  region,  53  of  the 
alpine  region. 

1869 1  Terriix,  J.  J.  Q.    [Analytical  chart  of  the  Birds  of  Canada.  ] 
Not  seen.    Cf.  OancuL  Nat  and  Qscl.,  n.  a>,  It,  1868,  p.  101.    "843  spp." 

1869.  Tcrnbdll,  W.  P.  The  |  Birds  of  East  Pennsylvania  |  and  New  Jer- 
sey |  By  |  William  P.  Tnrnbull.  LL.  D.  |  Author  of  the  "  Birds  of 
East  Lothian  f  |  Member  of  the  Academy  cf  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia;  |  Of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  New  York;  |  Cor- 
responding Member  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Glasgow, 
etc.  |  [Illustration  of  Sturnella  magna.]  |  Glasgow :  Printed  for  pri- 
vate circulation  [by  A.  K.  Murray  &  Co.].  |  1869.  1  vol.  roy.  8vo, 
and  also  in  4to.  pp.  xii,  62,  with  20  illustrations  drawn  on  stone  by 
Frank  Bott,  some  being  from  the  portfolio  of  Alexander  Wilson, 
one  of  them  bearing  his  autograph  and  date  of  1805. 

"  The  objeot  of  the  writer  has  been  to  present  in  a  simple  and  compact  form 
the  Ornithology  of  a  small  portion  of  North  America,  comprising  that  part  of 
Pennsylvania  eastward  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  of  New  Jersey,  In- 
cluding the  ooatt  line  which  extends  from  Sandy  Hook  toeCape  May1*  (p.  vii). 
A  catalogue  of  348  spp.  —114  summer  visitants,  57  winter  visitants,  00  ml- 
grants,  58  residents,  59  stragglers— with  field-notes  of  times  of  appearance, 
breeding,  relative  frequency,  etc 

This  is  a  sumptuous  and  elegant  book— the  best  printed  treatise  on  American 
birds  extant.  One  of  my  amanuenses,  being  set  to  the  task,  reported, "  No  typo- 
graphical error  found  after  close  scrutiny/'  The  book  is  scarce— there  were 
only  150  impressions  of  this  lithographio  edition,  in  8vo  (9  of  them  on  vellum), 
and  50  in  4to,  The  edition  was  bought  up  by  J.  Sabine  &  Sons,  N.  Y.,  who  ad- 
vertise the  4to  copies  at  $4.  There  is  an  American  ed.,  Philadelphia,  Orambo 
&  Co.,  same  date,  which  I  believe  appeared  before  the  present  Glasgow  ed. ; 
the  two  differ  in  the  words  "  popetue  "  and  "  Virginian  us";  but  this  is  the  only 
textual  discrepancy  I  have  found.  The  work  was  edited  by  Robert  Gray,  of 
Glasgow,  though  the  fact  does  not  appear.  Qf.  Ibis,  1870, 196,  and  Zocl  Esc  fur 
1860,  p.  49. 
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1860.  Turxbull,  W.  P.  The  |  Birds  of  East  Pennsylvania  |  and  New  Jer- 
sey. |  By  |  William  P.  Tombnll.  LL.D.  |  Author  of  the  "Bird*  of 
East  Lothian ;"  |  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia ;  |  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  New  York ;  |  Cor- 
responding Member  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Glasgow, 

etc.  |  uves,  solatia  rnris,  |  Assuetum  silvis,  innoonarnqoe 

genus,  |  Quae  faoitis  nidos,  qnee  plnmis  ova  ibvetis,  |  Et  facili  dolose 
editis  ore  modos. — Ovid.  |  Philadelphia:  |  Henry  Grambo  &  Co., 
Chestnut  Street.  |  1869.  1  vol.  8vo,  pamphlet.  2  p.  11.  (title,  dedica- 
tion), pp.  v-viii  (preface),  5-50;  no  illust. 

The  main  text,  pp.  5-50,  is  verb,  lit  punet  identical  with  that  of  the  Glasgow 
edition  (apparently  from  the  same  plates),  and  is  the  same  page  for  page;  bnt 
the  pagination  ia  different,  owing  to  omiaaton  of  the  illnatrationa  of  the  other 
edition;  the  preface  ia  abridged,  and  modified  in  one  place ;  the  title-page  is 
altered  by  substitution  of  the  quotation  from  Ovid  for  the  picture  of  8bmmTa 
magna  of  the  original.  The  name  of  the  OhordtUs  ia  changed.  This  edition  is 
common,  and  sella  for  one-third  the  price  of  the  other,  to  which  it  ia  inferior  io 
style,  though  still  a  handsome  pamphlet.  It  waa  issued  in  paper  covers,  the 
title  on  the  wrapper  being  the  same  aa  that  inside,  bnt  without  punctuation, 
with  omission  of  the  author's  titles,  and  substitution  of  an  engraving  of  two  birds 
for  the  Latin  quotation.  The  customary  quotation  of  the  work  ia  according  tn 
the  pagination  of  this  edition,  the  original  not  being  generally  accessible. 

1869.  Villada,  M.  M.    Aves  del  Valle  de  Mexico.    <  La  Natmralaa,  i, 

1869,  pp.  94-100,  146-154. 
Con  la  oolaboracion  de  D.  Antonio  Penaflel  y  D.  Jeans  8anches. 

1869-70.  Allen,  J.  A.  Notes  on  some  of  the  Rarer  Birds  of  Massachusetts/ 
<  Am.  Nat.,  iii,  1869,  pp.  505-519 ;  iii,  1870,  pp.  568-685, 631-648. 

315  spp.  [cf.  footnote,  p.  647]  in  Massachusetts.  The  paper  ia  supplementary  to 
the  author's  Maaaachnaetta  catalogue  published  five  years  before  in  Proc  Sites 
Intt ;  it  contains  critical  oommenta  on  the  rarer  or  leas  generally  known  spades, 
and  discusses  the  oases  of  some  doubtful  ones.  The  auppoeed  Buteo  "ooopfri" 
proved  to  be  Untattu. 

1870.  Abbott,  C.  C.    Notes  on  certain  inland  BirdB  of  New  Jersey.   <  Am. 

Nat,  iv,  1870,  pp.  536-550. 
Miscellaneous  observations  on  about  30  app. 

1870.  Allkn,  J.  A.  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Iowa.  <  Whites  Geolog.  S*r- 
vey  of  Iowa,  vol.  il,  1870,  Appendix  B}  pp.  419-427.  (Des  Moines, 
Iowa.    8vo.    pp.  viii,  443.) 

Nominal  list  of  2ri3  app.,  those  actually  observed  to  breed  within  the  limit*  of 
the  State  Jjeing  marked  with  an  asterisk.  A  few  of  the  species  are  to  be  regarded 
rather  aa  stragglers,  chiefly  winter  visitors  from  the  North;  some,  however, from 
the  West  and  South. 

1870.  Baird,  S.  F.    Fossil  Birds  of  the  United  States.    <  Harp***  flew 
Monthly  Mag.tz\,  1870,  pp.  467,  469,  and  470. 
Brief  notices  of  current  discoveries. 

1870.  Baird,  S.  F.  New  link  between  Reptiles  and  Birds.  <  Harper'i  Kim 
Monthly  May.,  xl,  1870,  p.  628.    Bee,  also,  p.  469. 

1870.  Brendrl,  F.    The  Fanna  of  Peoria.    Forming  Chap,  xxxix,  pp.  217- 
223,  of  u  The  History  of  Peoria,  Illinois."   By  Chas.  Ballanoe.  16mo? 
Peoria,  1870. 
Barely  annotated  list  of  176  app.  of  birds. 
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1870.  Burling,  Gilbert.  American  Birds.  <Appleto*}*  Journ.,  iv,  1870, 
pp.  256, 308, 408, 520 ;  6  Must,  of  common  species. 

1870.  Chadbournk,  P.  A.    Birds  of  the  North.  <  Putnam1*  Magazine,  v  (new 
series),  1870,  pp.  636-639. 

1870.  Cooper,  J.  G.  Geological  Survey  of  California.  |  J.  D.  Whitney,  State 
Geologist.  |  —  |  Ornithology.  |  Volume  I.  |  Land  Birds.  |  Edited  by 
8.  F.  Baird,  |  from  the  manuscript  and  notes  of  |  J.  G.  Cooper.  |  —  | 
Published  by  Authority  of  the  Legislature.  |  1870.  1  vol.  (no  2d  vol. 
has  appeared  to  date)  large  8vo.    1  p.  1.,  pp.  xi,  591,  many  woodco. 

A  general  account  of  the  birds  of  the  8Ute  (and  some  others).  System  and 
nomenclature  oloeely  according  to  Baird  (1858),  from  which  moat  of  the  syno- 
nymy and  mnoh  of  the  techn  leal  matter  are  taken.  Dr.  Cooper's  biographical  and 
general  matter.  Introduction  by  J.  D.  Whitney.  Illustrations  consist  of  small 
roll  figures  of  a  species  of  each  genua,  with  many  life-size  figures  of  heads  and 
ether  parte,  together  with  outlines  of  generic  details ;  nearly  all  from  nature, 
drawn  by  E.  Sheppard,  J.  H.  Richard,  H.  W.  Elliott,  and  A.  Schdnborn,  out  by  II. 
H.  Nichols,  the  outline  details  engraved  by  the  Jewett  process.  These  cuts  are 
remarkable  for  artistio  excellence  and  practical  utility.  Moat  of  them  reappear  in 
Baird,  Brbwbr,  and  Ridgwat's  History  a/  «y.  A.  Bird*.  Appendix  by  &  F.  Baird, 
containing  9  additional  spp.  (Dcndratca  gratia  Coues ;  Juneo  anneefms,  sp.  n.,  p. 
564) ;  a  copious  glossary  of  technical  terms,  a  list  of  Spanish  names  of  CalifornUn 
birds,  the  latter  by  J.  Xantos;  and  indexes  of  scientific  and  vernacular  names. 
Th*  work  has  been  pronounced  rather  disappointing  to  the  general  student  ifif. 
ZooL  Bet.  for  1870),  and  advances  the  science  less  than  was  to  have  been  antici- 
pated.   <y.iMf,1671,pp.48M6&. 

1870.  Cooper,  J.  6.  The  Fanna  of  California  and  its  geographical  Distri- 
bution.   <  Pr.  Cala.  Acad.  8ci.t  iv,  Feb.,  1870,  pp.  61-81. 

1870.  Cope,  £.  D.    Observations  on  the  Fanna  of  the  Southern  AUeghanies. 
<4m.  NaU,  iv,  1870,  pp.  382-402. 
The  remarks  chiefly  relate  to  distribution  during  the  breeding  season. 

1870.  [COUB8,  £.]  Ornithological  Results  of  the  Exploration  of  the  North- 
west   <Jm.  Nat.%  iv,  1870,  pp.  367-371. 

An  extended  anonymous  review  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Dall  and  H.  M.  Bannister's 
and  &  F.  Balrd'a  papers  in  vol  i,  arts,  ix,  x,  of  the  Chicago  Academy'*  Trantac- 
txont,  on  the  Birds  of  Alaska,  q.  v.,  1809. 

1870.  Dall,  W.  H.  Alaska  )  and  |  its  Resources.  |  By  W.  H.  Dall,  |  Director 
of  the  Scientific  Corps  of  the  late  Western  Union  |  Telegraph  Ex- 
pedition. |  [Design.]  |  Boston :  |  Lee  and  Shepard.  |  1870.  1  vol. 
large  8vo.  pp.  xii,  027,  map,  eugrs.,  and  woodco.  >  Appendix,  pp. 
527-609. 

Contains,  pp.  960-686,  an  annotated  list  of  the  Birds  of  Alaska,  with  3  flgg. 
Also  slightly  ornithnlogloal  pauim, «.  p.,  p.  235,  flg. 

1870.  Dall,  W.H.  A  Winter's  Day  in  the  Yukon  Territory.  <Am.Nat.t 
iv,  1870,  pp.  218-225. 

1870.  Duofts,  A.  Catftlogo  de  Animales  Vertebrados  observados  en  la  repti- 
blica  Mexicana.     <  Natwraleza,  i,  1870,  pp.  137-145. 

Aves,  pp.  138-143 ;  886  spp.— "Los  nombres  vulgares  Indicados  son  los  que  se 
uaan  en  Guanajuato}  los  mexicanoa  los  he  saoado  de  la  Historia  de  Hernandez, 
Bn  cuanto  al  lugar  de  cada  animal,  el  nombre  de  los  Estados,  me  he  limitade  a 
dar  el  nombre  de  loa  Estados  en  que  yo  ae  ban  enoontrado."  Bate  oatalago  fue 
heoho  en  Paris  eon  la  cooperadon  del  Sr.  D.  Julio  Verreaux. 
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1670.  [Editorial.]    [Obituary  notice  of  Jacob  P.  Girand.]    <  Am.  Jour*. 
Set.,  1, 1870,  pp.  293, 294. 
Died  at  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y.,  July  19,  1870,  cbL  50. 

1870.  [Editors.]     Alaska  and  its  resources.     <«4m*  Nat.,  iv,  1870,  pp. 
430-434. 
A  review  of  W.  H.  Dall's  work  of  the  same  name  (Boston,  1870, 8vo,  pp.  6S7). 

1870.  Finsch,  O.  UebereineVogelsammlungausNordwest  Mexico.  <^Abk. 
Nat  Ver.  eu  Bremen,  1870,  pp.  322-363. 

44  spp.,  many  of  great  rarity,  chiefly  collected  by  A.  J.  Grayson  at  Kantian 
and  the  Tres  Marias;  Oalocitta  elegant,  n.  a.  List  of  S6  papers  on  Mexiean  birds. 
Monographic  aooonnt  of  Otoooryt.    Qf.  Ibti,  1871, 432. 

1870.  Gregg,  W.  H.  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Chemung  County,  New  York. 
8vo  pamph.    Elmira,  N.  Y.    1870.    pp.  13. 

Ostensibly  from  the  ProcJEhnira  Acad.  Sci.    Gives  900  spp.,  annotated,  includ- 
ing several  without  evidence  of  their  occurrence.    OeUyrio  chemungmnt,  p.  9,  tp. 
n.  (=  Lanius  boreatit).    The  paper  bristles  with  typographical  errors. 
1870.  J.F.  W[HiTKAVB8f].    Notes  on  Canadian  Birds.    <Canad.  Nat.  sad 
Quart.  Journ.  (n.  s.),  v,  1870,  p.  103. 

Beoords  occurrence  of  FaXoo  "eanduxtm"  ( f ),  JVyetab'  "aJotyhmi",  aulGsr- 
dinalit  virginiana  in  Lower  Canada. 
1870.  Jones,  J.  M.    Bare  Birds  in  Nova  Scotia.    <Jm.  Nat.,  iv,  1870,  p.  253. 
titercorariut  pomatorhinus  and  QaUinula  marUnica. 

1870.  Marsh,  O.  C.  Notice  of  some  new  Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds,  from 
the  Tertiary  Formations  of  the  West.  <  Am.  Journ,  £ni.,3d  aer.,ii, 
1870,  pp.  120-127. 

Aquila  dananus,  Pliocene,  Nebraska,  p.  125 ;  Mdeagrit  anHquus,  Post-pliooeae, 
New  Jersey,  p.  186 ;  Bubo  leptosteus,  Lower  Tertiary, Wyoming,  p.  196. 

1870.  Marsh,  O.  C.    Notice  of  Some  Fossil  Birds,  from  the  Cretaceous  and 

Tertiary  formations  of  the  Uuited  States.    <  Am.  Journ.  8cL,  xlix, 

1870,  pp.  205-217. 
The  remains  of  nine  new  species  of  fossil  birds,  five  from  the  Cretaceous  sod 

four  from  the  Tertiary  formations,  are  described.    Those  from  the  former  belong 

to  extinot  and  now  unrepresented  forms;  those  from  the  latter  are  referred  to 

Pujftnut,  Oatarraetet,  Qrus,  and  Oraculus. 
Laornis  edwardtiamts,  g.  sp.  n.,  p.  206.    Pataeotringa  lUtoralie,  g.  sp.  il,  p.206; 

P.  Vitus,  sp.  n.,  p.  209.    Telmatornia  prison*,  g.  sp.  n.,  p.  210;  T.  ajfinu,  sp.  il,  p.21L 

Pufflnusconradi,  p.  212.   Catarractes  antiquus,  p.  213.   Qrushagdsni,  p.  214.  Gfs» 

lus  idahensis,  p.  216,  spp.  nn. 
1870.  Marsh,  O  C.    Notice  of  the  Fossil  Birds  from  the  Cretaceous  and 

Tertiary  Formations  of  the  United  States.    By  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh. 

1  vol .  8 vo.    pp.  16.    (Reprinted  from  Am.  Journ.  Sci. ,  Mar.,  1870, 9.  r.) 

1870.  Maynard,  C.  J.  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Eastern  Massachusetts, 
with  notes  relative  to  their  migration,  habits,  etc,  etc,  etc  <  The 
Naturalist's  Guide,  =  Part  II,  pp.  81-170. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  Part  II  of  the  taxldermal  work  entitled  The  NafrnL 
ists't  Guide.    It  is  a  very  good  list  of  290  8pp. ,  extensively  annotated. 

1870.  Bkxks,  H.    Bare  Eggs  from  North  America.    <  Zoologist,  2d  sor.,  v, 

1670,  pp.  2326,  2327. 
Descriptions  and  measurements  of  6  spp. 
1870.  Samuels,  E.  A.    The  |  Birds  of  New  England.  |  By  |  Edward  A. 

Samuels.  |  .   .  .  |  Boston :  |  Noyes,  Holmes,  and  Company,  1 117, 

Washington  Street.  |  1870.    1  vol.  8vo.    pp.  vii,  591,  many  woodco~ 

pll.  cord  viii. 
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1870.  Samuels,  E.  A.— Con  tinned. 

This  ia  an  edition  of  the  "Ornithology  and  Oology  of  New  England  ",  said  to 
be  the  5th  (?>,  with  the  letter-press  and  woodoo.  the  same  aa  in  the  first,  being 
printed  from  the  same  stereotype-plates,  but  with  the  addition  (pp.  575-583)  of 
an  Appendix  oontalning  70  (!)  app.,  mostly  those  of  New  England,  omitted  in 
the  orig.  ed. ;  with  new  title-page;  and  with  the  full-page  woodont  iUastratlona 
of  birds  and  plates  of  eggs  of  the  orig.  ed.  here  replaced  by  eight  colored  plates 
of  birds,  of  about  six  figures  each. 

1870.  Sclatbr,  P.  L.,  and  Salvin,  O.    On  some  recent  Additions  [5  8pp.] 
to  the  Avifauna  of  Mexico.    <  P.  Z.  S.y  xxxviii,  1870,  pp.  550, 551. 

1870.  V[  err  ill,  A.  E.]    Geological  Survey  of  California ;  Ornithology,  vol. 
I.    <  Am.  Jovrn.  Sd.t  i,  1870,  p.  70. 
Review  of  Br.  J.  O.  Cooper's  work,  1810,  q.  v. 

1870.  Waddle,  W.,Jun.  The  Game  Waterfowl  of  America.  <  Harper** 
New  Monthly  Mag.,  xl,  1870,  pp.  433-437. 

1870-71.  Goodhue,  D.    Catalogue  of  and  Observations  on  the  Birds  of  Ver- 
mont.   < Arch.  Sci.  and  Trans.  Orleans  Co.  Soaf  i,  Nos.  1-3,  Oct.  1870- 
April,  1871. 
Not  Been— said  to  contain  only  the  beginning  of  the  article. 

1870-71.  Reeks,  H.  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Newfoundland.  <  Canad.  Nat. 
and  Quart.  Jourv.  Sci.  (n.  s.),  v,  1870-71,  pp.  38-47,  151-159,  289- 

304, 406-416. 
From  the  Zootogirt,  1869,  q.  v.    Field-notes  on  many  spp. 

1870-71.  Sumichrast,  F.  E.  Distri hucion  geograflca  de  las  aves  del  Estado 
de  Veracruz  y  lista  de  las  especles  emigrantes.  <  La  Naturaleaa,  i, 
1870,  pp.  298-312  ;  ii,  1871,  pp.  29-39. 

Traduecion  del  Sefior  Don  Aniceto  Moreno:  Mem.  BosL  8oc.  Nat  Hist.,  i, 
1869,  pp.  548-563,  q.  v. 

1870-74.  [ Anontmb.—  VAbM  Provancher?]  Faune  Canadienne.  Les 
Oiseaux.  <  Naturaliste  Canadian,  ii,  1870,  pp.  65-67, 97-103, 125-128, 
157-162,  193-196,  224-230,  253-257,  285-288,  pi.  ii,  317-319,  349-351; 
iii,  1870,  pp.  8-13 ;  iii,  1871,  pp.  33-49, 65-69, 97-101, 225, 226, 257, 258, 
289-291, 321-325, 355-356 ;  iv,  1872,  pp.  6-9, 38-42,  65-68, 96-100,  129- 
132,  161-164,  192-197, 233-235, 257-260, 289-292, 321-327, 353-358 ;  v, 
1873,  pp.  7-11, 47-50,  79-84,  111-115,  145-149,  209-212,  342-345,  39&- 
398, 399-404, 431-435, 465-467 ;  vi,  1874,  pp.  9-12, 36-39, 68-72, 97-1 00, 
129-133, 161-166, 193-200,  225-250. 

Une  revue  systematique  des  Oiseaux  Canadiens,  donnant  Its  oaracteres  spe- 
ciflques,  gentriques,  etc,  aveo  quelques  observations  oourtes  snr  les  maun 
appartenantes  poor  le  plupart  a  la  distribution  geographique.  En  suite,  one  clef 
systematique  pour  1'  identification  des  espeoes,  etc 

1871.  Allen,  J.  A.    The  Fauna  of  the  Prairies  [of  the  United  States]. 
<J».  Not,  v,  1871,  pp.  4-9. 
Allusions  to  various  birds  at  p.  6. 

1871.  Allen,  J.  A.  On  the  Mammals  and  Winter  Birds  of  East  Florida, 
with  an  Examination  of  certain  assumed  Specific  Characters  in 
Birds,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Bird-Fauna)  of  Eastern  North  America. 
<  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool,  ii,  tfo.  3, 1871,  pp.  161-450,  pll.  iv-viii. 

Part  L,  The  Topographical,  CUmatio,  and  Fauna!  Characteristics  of  East 
Florida.  (Part  U.  On  Mammals.)  Part  III,  On  Individual  and  Geographical 
Variation  among  Birds,  considered  in  respect  to  its  bearing  upon  the  value  of  oer- 
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1871.  Allen,  J.  A. — Con  tinned. 

tain  attained  specific  characters— a  highly  Important  philoaophie  treatise  npoa 
the  general  subject,  which  U  dlscnased  at  length  with  force  and  logical  con- 
sistency ;  the  author's  broad  views  upon  this  subject  had  at  ones  a  marked 
influence  upon  ornithological  thought.  Variation  in  general  site  and  proportion 
of  parts,  both  individual  and  climatic,  are  illustrated  with  numerous  tables  of 
measurements.  An  essay  on  species  and  varieties  follows.  Part  IV,  List  of  the 
Winter  Birds  of  Bast  Florida,  with  annotations,— field-notes,  measurements,  aod 
much  synonymy  and  technical  criticism.  Part  V,  On  the  Geographical  Distribu- 
tion of  the  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America,  with  special  reference  to  the  number 
and  circumscription  of  the  Ornithological  Fannm.  After  general  introdactor? 
remarks,  the  natural  Provinces  of  the  North  American  Temperate  Region  are 
discussed,  and  the  Ornithological  Faune  of  the  Eastern  Province  are  treated. 
The  following  Fauna  are  laid  down  and  characterised:— 1.  Floridan.  2.  Loais- 
ianian.  3.  Carolinian.  4.  Alleghanian.  5.  Canadian.  6.  Hudsonian.  7.  Ameri- 
can Arctic.  Various  tabular  summaries  follow,  with  general  remarks  on  the 
distribution  and  migration  of  the  birds  of  the  Eastern  Province.  A  eopioai 
bibliography  of  American  Ornithological  literature  concludes.  The  plates  illus- 
trate the  variation  in  the  bill  of  many  species.  The  article  gained  the  Humboldt 
Scholarship,  and  is  ono  of  the  most  important  of  American  ornithological  worts. 
Qf.  lbU,  1872,  pp.  169-191;  ZooL  Bee.  for  1871,  pp.  94,  25;  in,  JITot,  v,  107L 
pp.  364-373. 

1871.  [Anon.]  [Biographical  notices  of  certain  Birds.]  <  JppleUHto  Journal 
iv,  p.  circ  258. 

1871.  [Anon.]  Die  Leyigh  [Ho— lege  Lehigh]  Co.,  landwirthsebaftliobe  Ge- 
sellsobaft  in  Pennsylvania  setzte  1867  200  Dollar  [tie]  ans,umin- 
sek  ten  freshen  de  Vogel  ana  Dentachland  einzoftthren.  <  ZooL  (Tart, 
xii,  1871,  p.  378. 

1871.  Audubon,  J.  J.  The  |  Birds  of  America,  |  from  |  drawings  made  in 
the  United  States  |  and  their  Territories.  |  By  |  John  James  Audu- 
bon, F.  R.  S.,&c;  &c.  |  Vol.  I  L-VIII].  |  New  York:  George  B. 
Lockwood,  |  late  Roe  Lockwood  &  Son,  |  812  Broadway.  [No  date. 
1871.]  Eight  vols.  imp.  8vo.  Vol.  I,  pp.  i-viii,  i-xv  (memoir), 
11-246,  pll.  1-70.  Vol.  II,  pp.  i-vii,  11-199,  pll.  71-140.  Vol.  HI,  pp. 
i-viii,  9-233,  pll.  141-210.  Vol.  IV,  pp.  i-viii,  £-321,  pll.  211-280.  Vol. 
V,  pp.  i-viii,  9-346,  pll.  281-350.  VoL  VI,  pp.  i-vii,  9-298,  pll.  351-394. 
Vol.  VII,  pp.  i-vii,  9-285,  pll.  395-440.  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  i-viii,  9-856, 
pll.  441-500. 

A  reissue  of  the  8vo  8-voL  ed.  of  1865.  In  citing  these  8- vol.  eds.  be  careful  to 
so  state,  for  the  pagination  changes  from  the  orlg.  7-voL  8vo  edU  1840-44.  The 
numeration  of  the  plates,  however,  is  the  same.  No  one  should  cite  Audubon 
later  than  1840-44  without  specifying  which  of  the  several  editions  he  means. 

1871.  Boakdman,  G.  A.  Ornithological  Notes  from  Maine.  <  Am.  NaL,x, 
1871,  p.  662. 

Qallinula  gaUata  at  Calais, Me.;  melanotio  OotapU*  cntratu$;  albino  IWKs 
ajinitf  Aythya  amerieana  breeding  at  Calais,  Me. 

1871.  Bruhin,  T.  A.  Ueber  Anknnft  nnd  Brtttezeit  einiger  nordamerUn- 
nischen  Zugvogel.    <  ZooL  Qart.f  xii,  1871,  pp.  10-18. 

On  the  arrival  and  breeding  of  various  birds  in  the  vicinity  of  MUwsakse. 
The  article  woold  not  be  regarded  as  authoritative  by  one  ikmlllsT  with  the 
matters  treated. 

1871.  Burroughs,  J.  [Design.]  |  Wake-Bobin  |  by  |  John  Bmrongai  I 
[Monogram.]  |  New  York  |  published  by  Hurd  and  Houghton  |  Cam- 
bridge :  Riverside  Press  |  1871  1  vol.  16mo.  1  p.  1.,  pp.  i-iv,  1 L, 
pp.  3-231. 
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1871.  Burroughs,  J.— Continued. 

"  Though  written  lew  in  the  spirit  of  exact  science  than  with  the  freedom  of 
lore  end  old  acquaintance,  yet  I  hare  in  no  instance  taken  liberties  with  facts," 
. . .  (Extr.  from  Preface,)  It  is  a  delightful  book,  mainly  about  birds  of  North 
America,  and  "  in  fact,"  as  the  author  claims,  "  Is  a  careful  and  conscientious 
record  of  actual  observations  and  experiences,  and  is  true  as  it  stands  written, 
every  word  of  it."    There  is  at  least  one  later  edition. 

1871.  Chittenden,  L.  £.    Occurrence  of  Land  Birds  far  out  at  Sea.    <  im. 
NaL,  v,  1871,  pp.  167, 168. 
Six  or  eight  speoies,  689  miles  from  New  York,  lat.  41°  4007.,  long.  64°  IK  W.  G. 

1871.  Cooper,  J.  G.  Monterey  in  the  Dry  Season.  <^  Am.  Nat.t  iv,  1871,  pp. 
766-758. 

Allusions  to  numerous  birds  observed. 

1871.  Coues,  E.  Progress  of  American  Ornithology.  <4m.  Nat.,  v,  1871, 
pp.  364-373. 

An  extended  review  of  J.  A.  Allen's  paper  on  Florida  Birds  (Bull  Mus.  Oomp. 
ZooL,  ii,  161,  ?.  v.,  1871).    Pipilo  attent,  sp.  n.,  p.  366. 

1871.  Couss,  S.  Notes  on  the  Natural  History  of  Fort  Macon,  N.  C,  and 
Vicinity.  (No.  1.)  <  Proe.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  xxiii,  1871,  pp. 
12-49.    >  II.  Birds,  pp.  18-47.   (Addenda,  op.  cit.,  1878,  pp.  22-24.) 

183  epp.,  which  came  under  the  writer's  personal  observation ;  field-notes,  in 
some  cases  extended, of  habits;  little  descriptive  and  no  critical  or  synony- 
matio  matter ;  description  of  embryos  of  Battue  longirostris  ;  woodc.  of  asym- 
metrical sternum  of  Puflntufuliginorus.    Eleven  spp.  added  in  1878. 

1871.  Editors.  Arrival  of  Birds  [4  species,  at  Salem,  Mass.].  <Am.Nat.t 
v,  1871,  p.  176. 

1871.  Harting,  J.  £.  Catalogue  of  an  Arctic  Collection  of  Birds  presented 
by  Mr.  John  Barrow,  F.  R.  S.,  to  the  University  Museum  at  Oxford ; 
with  Notes  on  the  Species.     <  JP.  Z.  &,  xxzix,  1871,  pp.  110-123. 

Host  of  the  specimens  obtained  during;  the  various  Arctic  expeditions  between 
1848  and  1859  came  into  Mr.  Barrow's  possession ;  and  this  paper  shows  that  many 
speoies  have  a  more  northern  range  than  was  hitherto  supposed. — ZooL  Bee. 

1871.  J.  F.  W[hiteavb8?].      Notes  on   Canadian  Birds.     <  Canad.  Nat 
and  Quart.  Journ.,  v,  1871,  pp.  230-231. 
Occurrence  of  8  spp.  near  Quebec. 

1871.  Kneeland,  3.  [On  the  Habits  of  some  of  the  Water  Birds  observed 
between  San  FranclBco  and  Panama.]  <Proo.  Boston  Soo.  Nat. 
Hist,  xiv,  1871,  pp.  137-139. 

1871.  Lewis,  E.  J.  The  American  Sportsman,  containing  hints  to  Sports- 
men, notes  on  Shooting,  and  the  Habits  of  the  Game-birds.  Phila- 
delphia.   8vo.    pp.  510,  many  cats. 

This  is  not  the  original  edition,  which  appeared  much  earlier.  The  defective 
title  is  abstracted  from  the  ZooL  See.  The  treatise  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
nearly  scientific  of  the  sporting  books ;  more  than  half  the  work  is  given  to 
birds,  and  a  large  number  of  speoies,  particularly  OaUirue,  GraUce,  and  Anseres, 
are  described  and  figured,  with  notes  on  their  habits,  and  instructions  for  their 
destruction. 
1871.  Palmer,  C.    Ornithological  Notes.    <4ro.  Nat.,  v,  1871,  p.  120. 

Ibie  ordi,  Perisoreus  canadensis,  Picoides  artHcus,  Pinieda  canadensis,  in 
Maine;  ret  to  Allen,  op.  cit,  Jan.,  1870. 

1871.  Parker,  H.W.    Iowa  Birds.    <Am.Nat,v,  1871,  pp.  168-170. 

Adds  54  spp.  to  the  108  given  by  J.  A.  Allen,  in  a  paper  on  the  same  subject, 
Mem. Boston  Boo.,  ptiv,  voL  i,  pp.  488-526, 1868,  q.v. 
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1871.  Boss,  A.  M.  The  |  Birds  of  Canada :  |  with  |  Descriptions  of  (bar 
Habits,  Food,  Nests,  |  Eggs,  Times  of  Arrival  and  Departure.  |  By  | 
Alexander  Milton  Boss,  |  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  |  Member  of  the  Entomologi- 
cal Society  of  London,  England ;  |  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London,  England ;  |  Member  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  of  Canada,  etc.  |  With  |  Eight  Plates  and  Thirty- 
eight  Woodcuts,  expressly  |  engraved  for  this  work.  |  Toronto:  | 
Henry  Roweell,  King  Street.  |  1871.  1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  viii,  132, 
frontispiece,  and  1  L  advt. 

A  fall  description  of  tbis  work  ii  contained  on  the  title-page.  Text  briefly 
descriptive  and  biographical.  The  birds  treated  consist  of  the  permanent  and 
summer  residents,  and  also  soon  as  regularly  or  accidentally  stop  in  Canada 
during  the  spring  and  antnmn  migrations.  307  spp.  are  treated,  49  of  thorn 
being  illustrated  by  woodcuta,  a  few  of  which  are  original,  the  rest  being  poorly 
executed  copies  from  Audubon  and  Wilson.    "  The  text  Is  valueless."— 2ooL  Jte. 

1871.  [Soubbiran,  J.  L.]  Le  commerce  des  Oiseanx  en  Amenqne.  <  Bull 
Soc.  Acclim.,  2*  se*r.,  viii,  1871,  p.  157. 

1871.  Stevenson,  J.  A  List  of  Mammals  and  Birds  collected  in  Wyo- 
ming Territory,  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Smith  and  Mr.  James  Stevenson, 
during  the  Expedition  of  1870.  <  Ann.  Rep.  U.  8,  Geological  Swvey 
of  the  Territories  (Hay den's)  for  1870, 1871,  pp.  461-466. 

Birds  at  pp.  469-466;  nominal  list  of  194  spp,  with  localities  of  the  apedmem 
collected  and  their  number.  The  list  la  understood  to  have  Smithsonian  au- 
thority. 

1871.  Thorpe,  T.  B.    Bird  [wildfowl]  shooting  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey. 

<  Appletons7  Journ.,  vi,  Sept.,  1871,  p.  379,  eight  illnst. 

1871.  Trippk,  T.  M.  Some  Differences  between  Eastern  and  Western  [North 
American]  Birds.    <  Am.  Not.,  v,  1871,  pp.  632-636. 

Contrasts  the  habits  and  manners  of  a  certain  few  well-known  species  m 
populous  and  thinly  settled  regions. 
1871.  Trippe,  T.  M.    Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Minnesota.    <  Proa  (Comm.) 
Essex  Inst.,  vi,  1871,  art.  vi,  pp.  113-119. 

An  annotated  list  of  138  spp. ;  nomenclature  and  classification  of  Audubox's 
Synopsis,  1839. 

1871.  Tristram,  H.  B.    Notes  on  some  Passerine  Birds,  chiefly  Patoarctic. 

<  The  Ibis,  3d  ser.,  vol.  i,  No.  2,  April,  1871,  pp.  231-434. 

Contains  notes  on  Alaskan  birds  oolleoted  by  Kennieott,  Dull,  and  Banister. 
Scaeioola  oenanthe  and  Budytes  flaw*  are  identical  with  PahBaxctio  specimen*; 
Phyltopruutte  kennieotti,  Baird,  =P.  borsalis,  Bias.  A  synopsis  of  the  known 
species  of  Pyrrhula  (including  P.  casting  Baird— a  good  species)  is  given.  Also, 
notes  on  AntAus  oervinus  and  its  afflnes. 

1871.  Walker,  B.  Two  Ornithological  Items.  <  Am.  Nat.t  v,  1871,  pp. 
437, 438. 

Ecsperiphona  vesperttoa,  Jan.  18,  and  newly  fledged  Brttmopktta  oJpestrif,  April 
15,  at  Detroit,  Mich.    Comments  by  E.  C(ooes). 

[1871.]  Wit-son,  A.,  and  Bonaparte,  C.  L.  Wilson  and  Bonaparte.  |  —  I 
American  Ornithology ;  |  or,  |  The  Natural  History  |  of  the  |  Birds  of 
the  United  States.  |  Illustrated  with  Plates  |  engraved  and  colored 
from  original  drawings  from  Nature.  |  By  Alexander  Wilson  |  and  | 
Charles  Lacian  Bonaparte.  |  With  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Wil- 
son, |  By  George  Ord,  F.  L.  S.,  |  and  |  A  Classification  of  the  genera 
and  species  of  American  Birds,  |  By  Spencer  F.  Baird,  |  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  |  Vol.  I  [II,  III].  |  Philadelphia:  |  Porter  and 
Coatee,  |  [No  date.    1871.]    3  vols.  imp.  8vo,  with  folio  atlas  in  9 
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[1871.]  Wilson,  A.,  and  Bonaparte,  C.  L.— Continued. 

vols,  of  76  +  27  pll.  (nearly  400  figg.).    Vol.  I,  pp.  cxxxii,  214;  II, 
pp.  viii,  £-390 ;  in,  pp.  viii,  i#-xvi#,  9-426. 

Thia  late  edition  of  "Ord's  Wilson"  and  "Bonaparte"  is  a  very  fine  one. 
Ord'a  Memoir  on  Wilson,  pp.  xi-cxxxii.  Bonaparte's  portion  occupies  pp.  135  to 
end  of  vol.  III.  The  species  are  systematically  arranged.  A  novel  feature  is  the 
interpolation,  pp.i*-xvi*  of  roL  III,  of  Prof.  Baird's  Catalogue  of  N.  Am.  Birds, 
reprinted  from  the  8vo  ed.,  1856.  Editor's  preface  states:— "In  preparing  for 
the  press  this  edition  of  Wilson's  Ornithology,  the  editor  has  adhered  to  the 
original  text,  correcting  only  some  erroneous  references,  and  a  few  verbal  inac- 
curacies. .  .  .  The  original  plates,  engraved  under  the  eye  of  Wilson,  are 
employed  in  this  edition,  after  having  been  carefully  examined  and  retouched 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Lawson,  by  whom  most  of  them  were  executed ;  and  who  as 
an  engraver  of  objects  of  natural  history,  stands  unrivalled.  The  birds  have 
been  colored  by  skilful  artists,  from  recent  specimens,  or  from  the  beautiful  pre- 
parations belonging  to  the  Philadelphia  Museum." 

The  atlas  of  plates  accompanying  this  edition  is  in  S  vols,  folio,  each  sepa- 
rately entitled,  and  both  titles  are  different  from  that  of  the  vols,  of  text ;  so 
that  they  will  doubtless  yet  be  found  quoted  in  catalogues  as  different  works. 
The  atlas  to  Wilson's  76  plates  is  entitled :— American  Ornithology ;  |  or,  |  the 
Natural  History  |  of  the  |  Birds  of  the  United  States.  |  Plates  |  engraved  and 
colored  from  original  Drawings  taken  from  Nature.  |  By  |  Alexander  Wil- 
son. |  [Trademark.]  |  Philadelphia:  |  Porter  &  Coat  es,  |  823  Chestnut  street.  The 
other  atlas,  of  87  pll.,  is  simply  entitled :— Bonaparte's  Ornithology  |  Plates. 
Each  atlas  has  a  leaf  of  text  (index).  The  two  will  probably  be  found  bound 
together  in  some  cases. 
1872.  Allen,  J.  A.  Ornithological  Notes  from  the  West.  <  Am.  Nat,  1872, 
pp.  263-275, 342-351, 394-404. 

These  articles  contain  a  summary  of  a  paper  in  Butt.  Mus.  C.  Z.,  ill,  pp.  113-183. 
1872.  A[llen],  J.  A.    Birds  of  Kansas.    <  Am.  Nat.,  vi,  1872,  pp.  359, 360. 

A  review  of  P.  H.  Snow's  Birds  of  Kansas  (8vo,  1873,  pp.  8). 
1872.  A[llen],  J.  A.    Ornithological  Works  in  Prospect.    <  Am.  Nat,  vi, 
1872,  pp.  478-482. 

Antioipatory  notices  of  E.  Coues's  Key  to  North  American  Birds,  8.  F.  Baird, 
T.  M.  Brewer,  and  B.  Bidgway's  History  of  North  American  Birds,  and  C.  J. 
Maynard's  Birds  of  Florida. 
1872.  A[llen],  J.  A.    Notes  on  the  Natural  History  of  Fort  Macon,  N.  C, 
and  Vicinity.    <  Am.  Nat.,  vi,  1872,  pp.  546-549. 

An  extended  review  of  E.  Coues's  paper,  Proc  Acad.  Nat  Set  PhUa.,  1871, 
pp.  13-49, 130-14a 

1872.  A[llen].  J.  A.  The  Birds  of  the  Tree  Marias  and  Socorro  Islands. 
<  Am.  Nat.,  vi,  1872,  pp.  681,682. 

A  review  of  A.  J.  Grayson,  ed.  G.  N.  Lawrence,  Proc  Boston  Soc  Nat  Hist., 
xiv,  1873,  pp.  361-303. 

1872.  A[llen],  J.  A.    Birds  of  Kansas.    <  Am.  Nat.t  vi,  1872,  p.  765. 

A  favorable  notice  of  the  second  edition  of  F.  H.  Snow's  Lut  of  Kansas  Birds 
(8vo,  pp.  16,  Oct,  1873). 

1872.  Allen,  J.  A.  Notes  of  an  Ornithological  Beconnoissance  of  Portions 
of  Kansas,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah.  <  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool., 
iii,  No.  6,  July,  1872,  pp.  113-183.    (Also  sep.  pamph.) 

After  general  introductory,  the  author  gives :  —1.  List  of  Birds  observed  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  and  Topeka,  Kansas,  spring  of  1873  (131  spp.) ;  3.  At  Fort  Hays, 
Kansas,  May-July,  1871  (61  spp.) ;  3.  In  Northwestern  Kansas,  Dec,  1871,  Jan., 
1873  (35  spp.);  4.  At  Cheyenne, Wyoming,  Aug.,  1871  (41  spp.);  5.  In  Colorado, 
July-August,  1871  (81  spp.) ;  6.  In  South  Park,  Colorado,  July,  1871  (54  spp.) ;  7. 
On  Mount  Lincoln,  Colorado,  July,  1871  (36  spp.) ;  8.  Ogden,  Utah,  Sept-Oct.,  1871 
(137  spp.) ;  9.  General  Summary  or  Combination  of  all  the  Observations  (338  spp.). 

44  BO 
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1872.  Allen,  J.  A. — Con  tinned. 

Betides  the  extended  field-notes,  there  is  much  critical  annotation.    The  article 
is  very  complete,  and  highly  interesting  from  its  bearing  on  general  questions. 

1872.  Allen,  J.  A.     [On  Geographical  Variation  in  Mammals  and  Birds.] 

<  Proc.  Boston  8oc.  Nat.  gist,  xv,  1872,  pp.  156-159. 

1872.  Allen,  J.  A.     Geographical  Variation  in  North  American  Birds. 

<  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  xv,  1872,  pp.  212-219. 
In  amplification  of  a  previous  verbal  communication. 

1872.  [Anon.]    Some  Western  Birds.    <  Am.  Sportsman,  ii,  1672,  pp.  50, 51. 
Biographical  notices  of  Cupidonia  cupido,  Pedi&oetet  phasianeUus,  Oortu 
corax,  SUffanopu*  wiUoni,  and  Grus  canadensis. 

1872.  B[rewbr],  T.  M.f  A[llen],  J.  A.,  and  Snow,  F.  H.    Prof.  Snow's  List 
of  Kansas  Birds.    <  Am.  Nat.t  vi,  Aug.,  1372,  pp.  482-484. 

T.  M.  Brewer's  observations  on  F.  H.  Snow's  List,  with  implied  ret  to  J.  A. 
Allen's  former  critique  {torn,  oft ,  p.  350),  J.  A.  Allen's  rejoinder,  and  the  author's 
addition  to  his  List  of  45  spp.,  upon  information  received  from  S.  F.  Baird  and  J. 
A.  Allen. 

1872.  Brewster,  W.    Birds  new  to  Massachusetts  Fauna.    <  Am.  Nat.,  vi, 

1872,  pp.  306, 307. 
Of  the  6  spp.  given,  one,  Tringa  bairdi,  ie  new  to  Massachusetts. 
1872.  Bruhin,  T.  A.    Unsere  gefiederten  Wintergaste.    <  Zool.  Gart.,  xiii, 

1872,  pp.  157, 158. 
Brief  desultory  remarks  on  about  90  spp.  of  the  winter  birds  of  Wisconsin. 
1872.  Bruhin,  T.  A.    Znr  nordamerikanischen  Vogelspraohe.    <  Zool.  Cork, 
xiii,  1872,  pp.  187, 188. 
Phonetic  word-rendering  of  the  notes  of  some  half  dosen  Wisconsin  birds. 
1872.  Bruhin,  T.  A.    Ankonft  von  Vogeln.    <  Zool.  Qart.,  xiii,  1872,  pp. 
221,222. 
Unimportant  note  on  3  spp.  of  Wisconsin  birds. 
1872.  Burroughs,  J.    Birds'  nesting.    <  Appletons*  Joum.,  viii,  July,  1872, 

p.  41. 
1872.  Cooke,  Joshua.  Autumn  Game  on  the  Prairies.  <  Scribn^r's  Monthly, 

iv,  1872,  pp.  697-705,  7  woodcc. 
1872.  Cope,  E.  D.    Synopsis  of  the  extinct  Batrachia,  Reptilia,  and  Aves  of 
North  America.    <  Tr.  Am.  Philos.  Soc,  xiv,  pp.  1-250,  pU.  i-xiv. 
MsUagris  tuperbiu,  p. 839;  Sula  Uaostyia,  p. 836,  spp.nn. 

1672.  Coues,  E.  Key  |  to  |  North  American  Birds :  |  containing  a  concise 
acconnt  of  every  species  of  J  living  and  fossil  Bird  |  at  present 
known  from  the  continent  north  of  the  Mexican  |  and  United  States 
Boundary.  |  Illustrated  by  6  steel  plates,  and  upwards  of  250 
woodcuts.  |  By  |  Elliott  Cones,  |  Assistant  Surgeon  United  States 
Army.  |  —  |  Salem :  Naturalists'  Agonoy.  |  New  York :  Dodd  and 
Mead.  |  Boston :  |  Estes  and  Lauriat.  |  1872.  1  vol.  imp.  8vo.  4  p. 
11.,  pp.  361  +  1 1.,  pU.  6,  figg.  238.    (Pub.  Oct.,  1872.) 

Designed  as  a  manual  or  text-book  of  the  birds  of  North  America,  and  claim- 
ing to  be  an  exponent  of  late  views  on  classification  and  nomenclature.  The 
introductory  part  gives  a  general  account  of  the  structure,  and  more  partlea- 
larly  the  external  characters,  of  birds,  with  special  reference  to  their  clstitflfls- 
tion,  and  an  explanation  of  the  technical  terms  usually  employed  in  description. 
An  artificial  "Key"  or  analysis  of  the  North  American  genera  follows,  pre- 
pared upon  a  plan  found  practically  useful  in  botany,  bnt  seldom  spoiled  to 
■oology,  whereby  a  specimen  may  be  readily  referred  to  its  proper  place.  The 
body  of  the  work  consists  of  brief  diagnoses  of  the  North  American  speds* 
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1872.  COUK8,  E.— Continued, 

with  references  to  a  few  leading  authorities ;  the  families  and  higher  groups 
being  also  characterized.  The  work  introduces  the  first  decided  changes  that 
were  made  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  North  American  species  since  1856, 
mainly  by  the  recognition  as  geographical  races  of  a  great  many  previously 
accredited  species.  It  also  contains  the  first  systematic  account  ever  given  of 
the  fossil  species,  prepared  nnder  the  revision  of  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh,  the  plates 
illustrate  details  of  external  form.  The  woodcuts,  of  miscellaneous  character, 
are,  with  some  exceptions,  very  poorly  executed,  adding  little  to  the  value,  and 
detracting  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  work. 
Of.  Nature,  Hay  8,  1873;  Saturday  Review,  Feb.  22,  1873;  Atlantic  Monthly, 
,  1873;  American  Sportsman,  Nov.  99,  1873;  Nation,  Apr.  —,1873;  Ports- 
mouth Journal,  Apr.  26,  1873;  Independent,  Mar.  13,  1673;  Army  and  Navy 
Journal,  Nov.  30, 1879,  Mar.  15, 1873 ;  Golden  Age,  July  5, 1873,  and  Sept.  7, 14, 21, 
1872;  Literary  Bulletin,  Oct.  and  Nov.,  1879 ;  Am.  Nat,  vi,  1873,  pp.  478, 479 ;  Zool 
Rec  /or  1879,  p.  33;  Am.  Journ.  SeL,  v,  1873,  pp.  314, 315;  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  1873, 
p.  751 ;  Turf,  Field  and  Farm,  Mar.  6, 1874 ;  Forest  and  Stream,  Jan.  29, 1874,  Mar. 
12, 26, 1874 ;  Field  and  Stream,  Apr.  4, 1874. 

1872.  FiN8CH,0.   Znr  Ornithologie  Nordwest-Anierikas.   <Abhand.Naturu>, 

Ver.  Brum.,  iii,  1872,  pp.  17-86. 

Sehr  wichtlg;  behandelt  113  Arten  der  Vogel  Alaska's,  einsohliesslich  der- 
jenigen  von  Kittlttz,  Baird,  Dall  und  Bannister;  nebst  Beschreibnngen,  Mes- 
sungen,  Synonymik  und  Kritik;  auch  ein  genaues  Verzeichniss  der  nicht  pub- 
lizirten  Kupfertafeln  Brandt's,  die  derselbe  als  eine  Fortsetsung  su  Pallas1 
Zoograph.  Bosso-As.  vorbereitete. 

1873.  Grayson,  A.  J.    On  the  Physical  Geography  and  Natnral  History  <  f 

the  Islands  of  the  Tres  Marias  and  of  Socorro,  off  the  Western  Coast 
of  Mexico.     <  Proc  Boston  Soc  Nat.  Hist,  xiv,  1872,  pp.  261-302. 

Edited  by  G.  N.  Lawrence.  Of  birds  of  Tres  Marias,  52  spp.,  treated  with  ex- 
tended field-notes  of  habits—  Raliplana  fuUginosa  var.  erissalie  Baird,  MSS.,  p. 
965.  Of  Socorro  Island  birds,  14  spp.  The  article  also  inolndes  a  personal  nar- 
rative, with  much  allusion  to  ornithology.    Qf.  Am.  NaL,  vi,  1872,  p.  6bl. 

1872.  Boldest,  C.  H.  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado  Terri- 
tories. By  C.  H.  Holden,  Jr. ;  with  additional  Memoranda  by  C. 
E.  Aiken.    <  Proo.  Boston  Soc.  NaL  Hist,  xv,  1872,  pp.  193-210. 

Edited  by  T.  M.  Brewer,  who  neglected  to  discriminate  properly  between  the 
two  categories  of  species,  or  to  preserve  indications  of  locality.  142  spp.,  fully 
annotated.    First  appearance  of  Junto  hytmalu  var.  alkeni,  n.  v.,  p.  201,  no  descr. 

1872.  Marsh,  O.  C.  Discovery  of  a  remarkable  Fossil  Bird  [Hesperornis 
regalis].    <  Am.  Journ,  Sci.,  iii,  1872,  pp.  56, 57. 

1872.  Marsh,  O.  C.  Notice  of  some  New  Tertiary  and  Post-Tertiary  Birds. 
<Am.  Journ,  Sci.,  iv,  1872,  pp.  256-262. 

Aletornis  (g.  n.)  nobilit,  A.pernix,  p.  256;  A.  venuetus,  p.  257;  A.  gracilis,  A. 
beUtu,  p.  258;  Uintornis  (g.  n.)  htearis,  Oatarraetes  ajfinis,  p.  250;  Melcagris  aUut, 
p.  960;  M,  eeler,  Qru$  proavus,  p>  261,  spp.  nn. 

1872.  Marsh,  O.  C.  [Ichthyornis  dispar.]  <  Am,  Journ,  Sci,  and  Arts,  3d 
ser.,  iv,  p.  344. 

1872.  Marsh,  O.  C.  Preliminary  Description  of  Hesperornis  regalis,  with 
Notices  of  four  other  new  Species  of  Cretaceous  Birds.  K^Am, 
Journ,  Sci.,  iii,  1872,  pp.  360-365. 

Hesperornis  regalis, "  g.  sp.  n."  (but  already  noticed,  torn,  eit,  p.  56),  p.  360 ;  Qra- 
eulavus  (g.  n.)vtU>x,  p.  363;  O.pumUus,  Q.  aneeps,  p.  364;  Paktotringa  vagans,  p. 
965,  spp.  on. 
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1872.  Marsh,  O.  C.    Discovery  of  a  remarkable  Fossil  Bird  [Hesperornis 
regalia].    <  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hirt.,  (4),  ix,  1872,  p.  326. 
From  SiUiman's  Journ.,  Jan.,  1872,  pp.  56, 57. 

1872.  Marsh,  O.  C.    Description  of  Hesperoniis  regalia,  with  notices  of  four 
other  new  Species  of  Cretaceous  Birds.    <  -4**.  Mag.  Nat.  HiiL,  (4), 
x,  1872,  pp.  212-217. 
From  Am.  Journ.  8ci.,  n.  s,,  ill,  May,  1878,  pp.  360-365. 

1872.  Maynard,  C.  J.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Coos  Co.,  N.  H.,  and  Ox- 
ford Co.,  Me.,  with  annotations  relative  to  the  breeding  habits, 
migrations,  etc.  By  C.  J  Maynard.  With  Notes  by  Wm.  Brewster. 
<  Proo.  Boston  Soc.  Sat.  Hist.,  xiv,  for  Oct.,  1871,  pub*  1872,  pp. 
356-385. 
164  spp.,  very  folly  annotated,  with  field-notes  of  habits,  movements,  etc 

1872.  Rkinhardt,  J.    EtTiltogtilGrdnlandsFuglefauna.    <  Notuer  8all»k. 
pro  Fn.  et  Fl.  Fenn.  Fork.,  1872,  pp.  132-134. 
Pandion  haUaitus,  Botaurwt  sUUaris. 

1872.  Rrinhardt,  J.  Et  Tillaeg  til  Gronlands  Fuglefauna.  <  VtiLMedd., 
1872,  pp.  132-134. 

Adda  Pandion  haliaitus  and  Boiaunu  tteUari*,  bringing  the  number  up  to  125, 
inclusive  of  56  stragglers. 

1872.  Bidgway,  R.    New  Birds  in  Southern  Illinois.    <  Am.  Nat.,  vi,  1872, 

pp.  430, 431. 

Vireo  belli,  Ptuecea  cestivalis,  Cyanoipiza  ciri*,  Asttarina  plagiata,  and  F*lct> 
mexicanua—  Ave  additions  to  fauna  of  the  State. 

1872.  Ross,  A.  M.    A  Classified  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Canada.    Toronto. 
18.2.    8vo.    pp.9. 
Not  seen— said  to  be  a  mere  list  of  names. 

1872.  Snow,  F.  H.  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Kansas.  <KamaM  Educa- 
tional Journal  (newspaper — since  dead)  for  April,  1872.  Also,  a  few 
separate  copies,  supposed  to  be  perfect  reprint,  for  private  distri- 
bution, pp.  8, 1872. 

An  annotated  list,  defective  and  replete  with  typographical  errors,  of  839  spp, 
the  breeders  marked  by  an  asterisk.  This,  whioh  may  be  called  the  first  edition, 
was  the  one  severely  criticised  by  J.  A.  Allen,  and  inconsiderately  defended  by 
T.  M.  Brewer,  Am.  Nat.,  vi,  pp.  359, 489.  One  good  result  of  the  criticism  was  the 
almost  immediate  addition  by  the  author  of  45  spp.  to  the  list,  in  Asa.  Nat,  *U 
pp.  484, 485,  and  the  issue  of  a  second  edition,  as  follows  :— 

1872.  Snow,  F.  H.  A  Catalogue  |  of  the  |  Birds  of  Kansas  |  contributed  to 
the  |  Kansas  Academy  of  Science  |  by  |  Frank  H.  Snow,  j  Professor 
of  Natural  History  and  Meteorology,  in  the  University  |  of  Kansas, 
at  Lawrence.  |  —  |  Second  Edition,  |  October,  1872.  |  —  |  Kansas 
City :  |  Bulletin  Steam  Book  and  Job  Printers  and  Engravers.  1 1872. 
Small  8vo  pamph.,  tinted  paper,    pp.  16. 

889  spp.,  annotated  as  in  the  1st  ed.,  but  with  45  additions  and  one  subtraction, 
and  the  serious  typographical  blunders  of  the  original  corrected.  This  was  toe 
original  shape  of  the  ad  ed.,  published  independently  by  the  author;  it  was 
immediately  communicated  to  the  Kansas  Academy  of  Science,  and  reprinted  in 
the  Transactions  of  that  body.    See  1873,  Sxow,  F.  EL 

1872.  Trippe,  T.  M.    Birds  Found  Breeding  in  the  Catskill  Mountains. 
<Am.  Nat.,  vi,  1872,  pp.  47, 48. 
7  spp.  of  Ossifies ,  with  a  note  on  Petrochdidon  Umfyront. 
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1872-73.  Ridgway,  R.  On  the  relation  between  Color  and  Geographical  Dis- 
tribution in  Birds,  as  illustrated  in  Melanism  and  Hyperchromism. 
<iw.  Jour*.  Sci.j  iv,  Dec.,  1872,  pp.  454-460 ;  v,  Jan.,  1873,  pp.  39-44. 
Myiodioetss  puiriUui  var.  pxledata,  p.  45? ;  Helmintkophaga  eeUUa  var.  htiesetns, 
p.  457 ;  Oeothlypis  poliocephala  var.  cattinueha,  p.  450 ;  Oardinali*  virginianus  var. 
eoeanetu  (descr.  nallA),  p.  39 ;  Cyanurastdleri  vat.  frontalis,  p.  43,  nn.  varr.  Qf. 
COUKS,  Am.  jfitf.,  vii,  July,  1873,  pp.  415-418 ;  Ridgway,  Am.  Nat,  vii,  Sept,  1873, 
pp.  548-555. 

1872-78.  Maynard,  C.  J.  The  |  Birds  of  Florida :  |  containing  |  original  de- 
scriptions of  upwards  of  Two  hundred  and  fifty  species,  |  with  notes 
on  their  habits,  etc.,  |  by  C.J.  Maynard.  |  With  five  [mut.]  plates 
drawn  and  colored  from  nature.  |  By  Helen  8.  Farley.  |  —  |  Part  One 
[mut.  mut.].  |  —  |  Salem  :  |  Naturalists  Agency  [mut.  mut.].  |  1872 
[-1878].  4to.  Part  One,  1872,  pp.  1-32,  pi.  i.  Part  Two,  1873,  pp. 
33-64.  Part  Three,  Ipswich,  Mass.,  C.  J.  Maynard,  1874,  pp.  65-88,  pi. 
ii.  Part  Four,  title  changed  to  The  |  Birds  |  of  |  Florida  |  with  the  | 
Water  and  Game  |  Birds  |  of  |  Eastern  North  America,  |  by  C.  J. 
Maynard.  |  —  |  Illustrated.  |  C. A.  Walker,  Boston.  |  —  |  C.J. May- 
nard &  Co.,  |  Newtonville,  Mass.  |  1878.  pp. 89-112, pi. [in];  pub. 
May,  1878.    Part  Five,  July,  1878,  pp.  113-130,  plL  iv,  v.    Part  Six, 

Sept.,  1878,  pp.  137 ,  pi.  vi. 

A  prospectus,  issued  in  1879,  contained  8  pp.  of  letter-press  on  Rostrhamus 
sodabilis,  with  pi.  i  of  same.  New  prospectus  with  Part  Foot,  1878.— PL  ii,  Pho- 
niparatena;  pL  [iii],  Passereuius  princeps;  pL  iv,  Pipilo  leueopsis(=  P.  atteni 
Cooes) ;  pi  v,  Ammodromu*  melanoleucus  (■>  A.  maritimut  var.  nigrescent 
Bidgw.) ;  pi.  vi,  23  figs,  of  anatomical  and  other  details ;  pi.  vii,  66  figs,  of  eggs. 

Publication  continue*;  a  later  prospectus,  issued  with  Part  Four  when  the 
work  was  resumed,  announces  completion  in  15  parts,  of  about  400  pp. ;  perma- 
nent title  may  differ  from  each  of  the  above  cover-titles.  The  above  six  parts 
carry  the  subject  nearly  through  Otcincs— into  Coryidm.  The  work  is  a  system- 
atic treatise,  thus  far  with  brief  technio,  partly  anatomical,  and  much  new  and 
interesting  biography  from  original  investigations. 
1873.  Adams,  A.  L.  Field  and  Forest  Rambles,  with  Notes  and  Observations 
on  tbe  Natural  History  of  Eastern  Canada.    London,  1873.    bvo. 

pp.333. 

Not  seen    said  to  contain  an  account  of  the  birds  of  New  Brunswick,  a  list  of 
which  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  pp.  296-302. 
1873.  Aiken,  C.  E.    A  Glimpse  at  Colorado  and  its  Birds.    <^Am.  Nat.,  vii, 
1873,  pp.  13-16. 
Field-notes  on  a  few  species  of  Oscines. 
1873.  A[llen],  J.  A.     The  Birds  of  Florida.     <  Am.  Nat.,  vii,  1873,  pp. 
165, 166. 
A  review  of  Part  I  of  C.  J.  Maynard's  work  of  that  name  (4to,  Salem,  1872). 
1873.  A[ixen],  J.  A.    A  Text  Book  of  North  American  Ornithology.     <  Am. 
Nat.,  vii,  1873,  pp.  306, 309. 
A  review  of  E.  Couas's  Key  to  North  American  Bird*. 
1873.  [Anon.]    Taming  Birds.    <  Am.  Sportsman,  ii,  1873,  p.  59. 
Note  of  a  lady  in  Florida  taming  the  wild  birds  about  ber  house. 
1873.  [Anon.]    The  Birds  of  April.    <  Am.  Sportsman,  ii,  1873,  p.  104. 

Quoted  from  Ths  Atlantic  Monthly. 
1873.  [Anon.]    The  Importation  of  Foreign  Birds.    <^Am.  Sportsman,  ii, 

1873,  p.  137. 
1573.  [Anon.]    "Key  to  North  American  Birds."     <J».  Sportsman,  iii, 
1873,  p.  113,  fig.  I. 
Being  a  review  of  E.  Couss's  Key  to  North  American  Birds. 
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1873.  [Anon.]    Rail  or  Ortolan.    <  Am.  Sportsman,  Hi,  1873,  p.  141. 

Doliehonyx  orysivorus  and  Porzana  Carolina  known  as  "Ortolans",  but  shown 
to  be  distinot  from  the  tine  Ortolan  (Emberiza  hortulana). 

1873.  [Anon.]    [Birds  of  Florida.]     <  Am.  Sportsman,  iii,  1873,  p.  165;  see, 
also,  iv,  1874,  p.  41. 
Advance  notice  of  C.  J.  Mayw abd's  Birds  of  Florida. 

1873.  [Anon.]    The  Biids  of  Florida.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  i,  Oct  16, 1873, 

p.  158. 
Beview  of  first  tiro  parts  of  The  Birds  of  Florida,  by  C.  J.  Maynard. 

1873.  [Anon.]  [Instances  of  albinism.]  <  Forest  and  Stream,  i,  Dec  4, 
1873,  p.  263. 

1873.  [Anon.— Hallock,  C]      Migrations  of  Birds  and  the  Telegraph. 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  i,  Dec.  24,  1873,  p.  312. 

1873.  [Anon.]    Introduction  of  European  Birds  in  the  United  8tates  for 
Economio  Purposes.    <  Zoologist,  2d  ser.,  viii,  1873,  p.  3696. 
From  Nature,  Aug.  14, 1873. 

1873.  Baird,  8.  F.,  and  Ridgwat,  R.  On  some  new  Forms  of  American 
Birds.    <  Bull  Essex  Inst,  v,  No.  12,  Dec.,  1873,  pp.  197-201. 

"  Continued  from  the  October  number  of  the  American  Naturalist,  vii,  1873." 
We  hare  here  the  original  preliminary  notioes,  published  to  secure  priority,  of 
various  spp.  ostensibly  described  as  new  in  the  History  o/  North  American  Birdi, 
which  appeared  very  shortly  afterward.  The  paper  waa  prepared  by  the  junior 
author,  and  the  following  new  names  are  his,  with  three  exceptions  -.—Leueostute 
tsphroooUs  var.  australis  Allen,  Ammodromus  mariHmtu  var.  nigrescent,  Zone- 
triehia  levcophrye  var.  intermedia,  Pooepisa  belli  var.  neoadensis,  Dohekonyx  ory- 
sivorus  var.  alibinucha,  p.  198 ;  Psrisoreus  canadensis  var.  eapitalie  Bd.,  P.  seme- 
dsnsis  var.  obseurus,  Oyanocitta  uUramarina  var.  arixonee,  O./loridana  var.  mmu- 
ehrasti,  Oanace  obseura  •vw.fuUginosa,  Oupidonia  eupido  var.  palKdicineta,  p.  199; 
Strix  ftammea  var.  guatemalae,  Syrnium  nebuloeum  var.  rarfom,  Seeps  oris  rar. 
Jtoridaniis,  S.  asio  var.  enano  Lawr.,  MS.,  p.  800 ;  Faloo  communis  var.  peak*,  F. 
cctombarius  var.  tuekleyi,  p.  201.— See  1873,  Rtoqwat,  K. 

1873.  Batty,  J.  H.     The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.     <  Forest  and  Stream,  i, 
Aug.  28, 1873,  p.  35. 
Some  rare  birds  of  Colorado. 

1873.  Brewer,  T.  M.  The  Avifauna  of  Colorado.  <  Am.  Nat,  vii,  1873, 
pp.  631, 632. 

Reply  to  B.  Coues's  criticism  of  his  editorship  of  the  paper  on  this  subject, 
Pros.  Best  Soc.,  xv,  1878,  pp.  1Q3-310.— See  1878,  Holdbn,  C.  H. 

1873.  Brewer,  T.  M.    Description  of  some  Nests  and  Eggs  of  Arizona  Birds. 

<  Proo.  Bost.  Soo.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvi,  1873,  pp.  106-11 1. 

From  Lieut  0.  Bendire's  collection.  14  spp.,  several  described  for  the  first 
time.  For  * '  Myiadestea  townsendil ' '  read  Phamopspla  nitens ;  for  "  Carpodaeat 
oassinii  "  read  0. frontalis.    Of.  Couas,  Am.  Nat.,  viii,  Sept.,  1874,  p.  548. 

1873.  Bruhin,  T.  A.     ZoologiBche  Mittheilnngen  ans  Wisconsin.    <  Zool. 
Gart,  xiv,  1875,  pp.  431,  432. 
Mentions  a  very  few  birds. 

1873.  Coues,  £.  A  |  Check  List  |  of  |  North  American  Birds.  I  —  |  By  |  El- 
liott Cones.  |  —  |  Salem.  |  Naturalists'  Agency.  |  1873.  8vo  pamph. 
2  p.  II.,  pp.  1-137  +  2  11. 

The  body  of  the  list  was  printed,  and  some  early  copies  were  distributed,  is 
Deo.,  Iti73 ;  bat  its  fall  publication  was  held  over  until  1874,  to  insert  in  an  ap- 
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1873.  Cotjbs,  E.— Continued. 

pendix  some  species  then  about  being  published.  It  Is  issued  in  two  forms; 
one,  as  separate  pamphlet,  with  title  as  above ;  the  other,  as  forming  the  latter 
half,  separately  paged,  of  the  same  author's  Field  Ornithology  (1874).  The  spe- 
cies are  numbered  consecutively  fiom  1  to  635,  the  nnmerons  "varieties"  not 
being  numbered,  excepting  when  a  variety  is  the  only  North  American  repre- 
sentative of  a  species.  The  fossil  spp.  are  29  in  number.  The  List  contains  a 
very  few  species  discovered  since  the  author's  Key  to  North  American  Birds 
was  published ;  otherwise,  the  arrangement  and  nomenclature  are  identical  with 
those  of  that  work.  Various  additions  and  corrections,  however,  are  given  in 
the  appendix.  The  names  are  printed  only  on  one  side  of  the  page,  to  leave 
room  for  MS.  notes  and  in  order  that  the  List  may  be  out  up  for  labelling  pur- 
poses if  desired. 

1673.  Coras,  E.  Report  |  on  the  |  Prybilov  Group,  or  8eal  Islands,  of 
Alaska.  |  By  |  Henry  W.  Elliott,  |  Assistant  Agent  Treasury  De- 
partment. |  —  |  Washington :  |  Government  Printing  Office.  |  1873. 

1  vol.  oblong  4to  (bonnd  to  open  portfolio- wise,  size  of  type- bed 
5f  X  8fc  iuehes),  not  paged,  48  full-page  photographic  illustrations, 

2  woodcc.  >  Appendix.  Ornithology  of  the  Prybilov  Islands. 
By  Dr.  Elliott  Cones,  U.  8.  A. 

The  ornithological  portion,  based  on  Mr.  Elliott's  MSS.  and  collections,  con- 
sists of  a  formal  treatise  on  the  birds  of  the  Island,  with  considerable  synonymy 
.  and  other  technicality,  but  with  special  reference  to  the  habits  of  the  species. 
Tringa  pHloenemis  (nota,  sub  T.  "crsssirostris"),  sp.  n.  The  article  is  literally 
reprinted  in  Elliott's  "A  Report  upon  the  Condition  of  Affairs  in  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  "  (8vo,  Washington,  1875).  A  digest  of  the  soological  matter,  includ- 
ing the  ornithology,  with  some  extraneous  matter,  was  published  by  J.  E.  Halt- 
ing (8vo,  London,  1674,  from  letters  to  The  Field  newspaper).  The  original 
edition  is  very  scarce,  fetching  $50  to  |75.  The  impression  was  of  only  125 
copies,  "  75  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  50  to  the  Library  of  Congress," 
and  the  types  were  distributed  without  stereotyping.  The  work  was  never  in 
the  trade,  the  few  copies  purchasable  mainly  coming  from  a  very  particular 
source.    The  8vo  teprint  of  the  ornithology  is  the  same  as  the  original,  e.  &  o.  e. 

1673.  C[0UE8],E.  New  England  Ornithology.  <  Am.  Nat.t  vii,  1873,  pp. 
42,43. 

A  review  of  C.  J.  Maynard's  paper,  Proc  Boston  Boo.  NaL  Hist.,  xiv,  1873,  pp. 
356-385,  q.  v. 

1873.  C[ouka],E.    Ornithology  of  the  West.    <  Am.  Not.,  vii,  1873,  pp. 
221-223. 
A  review  of  J.  A.  Allen's  paper,  Butt.  Mus.  Comp.  Zod.,  iii,  1873,  pp.  113-183. 

1873.  Couks,  E.    Some  United  States  feirds,  New  to  Science,  and  other 

Things  Ornithological.    <  Am.  Nat.,  vii,  1873,  pp.  321-331,  figg.  65-70. 

Based  on  MSS.  and  collections  of  C.  Bendire.  Peucosa  carpalis,  p.  399;  Harpo- 
rhynchusbendirei,  p.  330,  spp.  nn.,  with  field-notes  on  a  dozen  or  more  species, 
and  a  sketch  of  the  genus  Rarporhynchus,  with  flgg.  of  heads  of  6  spp. 

1873.  C[oues],E.    New  Avian  Subclass  [Odontornithes].    <  Am.  Nat.,  vii, 
1873,  p.  364. 
Qf.  Mabbh,  Com.  eit,  115 ;  Am.  Journ.  fiW.,  Feb.,  1873. 

1873.  C[ouks],  E.  Color- variation  in  Birds  Dependent  upon  Climatic  Influ- 
ences.    <Am.  NaL,  vii,  July,  1673,  pp.  415-418. 

A  criticism  of  R.  Bidgway's  paper  on  this  subject,  Am.  Journ.  Set.,  iv,  1879,  pp. 
454-460,  and  v,  1873,  pp.  39-44,  q.  v. 
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1873.  C[oues],  E.    Late  Local  Lists.    <Am.  Nat,  vii,  1873,  pp.  418-421. 

Review*  of  W.  H.  Ball,  Pros.  (Jala.  Acad.,  Feb ,  1873 ;  and  of  C.  J.  Holden,  Jr., 
and  C.  B.  Aiken,  ed.  T.  M.  Brewer,  Proe.  Boston  8oc,  xv,  1878,  p.  193,  and  of  W. 
D.  8oottt<Kd.,p.919. 

187a  Codes,  E.    Notes  od  Two  little-known  Birds  of  the  United  States. 
<  Am.  Nat.t  vii,  Nov.,  1873,  pp.  695-607. 
Field  observation*  on  Oentronyx  bairdi  and  Neooorys  spraguiL 

1873.  Coues,  E.    8peoimeus  of  Bird  Architecture.    <^Am.  Sportsman,  iii, 
1873,  pp.  129,  245, 313 ;  iv,  p.  19. 

Nests  of  Icterus  balHmors,  Oindus  meadoonus,  Ohahtra  psiasgia,  and  the  group 
of  barrow*nesters. 

1873.  Dall,  W.  H.    Notes  on  the  Avifauna  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  from 
Unalashka  Eastward.    <^Proc.  California  Acad.  Nat.  Sei.f  v,  April, 
1873  (pnb.  in  advance  separately  with  different  pagination,  Feb., 
1873),  pp.  25-35. 
Field-notea  on  54  spp.,  ohiefiy  water  birds.   See  1814,  Dall,  W.  H. 

1873.  Editors.    The  Game  Birds  of  the  Northwest  [United  States].     <  A* 
Nat,  vii,  1873,  pp.  314, 315. 

Notioe  of  a  circular  on  tbia  suUjeot  distributed  by  E.  Cooes  to  officers  of  the 
U.  S.  Army,  calling  for  information. 

1673.  Finsch,  O.    [Reiseberioht  fiber  Nord-Amerika.]    <</;/.  0.,  1873,  pp. 
458-460. 

1673.  Gentry,  T.  G.    [On  the  molestation  of  certain  Birds  by  Soinrns  hud- 
sonius.]    <Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Pkila.,  zxv,  1873,  pp.  101, 102. 

1873.  Herrick,  Harold.     A  partial    Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Grand 
Menan,  N.  B.    <  Bull.  Essex  Inst.t  v,  No.  2,  liar.,  1873,  pp.  28-41. 
194  spp.,  fully  annotated. 

1873.  Lockwood,  S.    Onr  native  Birds  [i.  e.  of  the  United  States]  acquiring 
new  habits.    <Pop.  Set.  Monthly,  Mar.,  1873,  p.  633. 

1873.  Marsh,  O.  C.   Notice  of  a  new  Species  of  Ichthyornis  [I.  oeler].    <J«. 
Jour*.  Sci.t  v,  1873,  p.  74. 
Afterward  made  the  basis  of  the  genns  Apatornis. 

1873.  Marsh,  O.  C.    On  a  New  Subclass  of  Fossil  Birds  (Odontornithes). 
<Jm.  Journ.  Sci.,  v,  1873,  App.,  pp.  161-163. 

Based  on  Ichthyornis  dxspar.  The  former  Ichthyornis  osier  of  Marsh  Is  mads 
the  type  of  a  new  genns,  Apatornis,  p.  109: 

1873.  Marsh,  O.  C.    Fossil  Birds  from  the  Cretaceous  of  North  America. 
< Am.  Journ.  Sci.,  v,  1873,  pp.  229, 230. 

List  from  Coueb'b  Key  to  N.  Am.  Birds,  with  additions  to  date,  13  app.  Oram- 
lavus  affQis,  p.  930,  sp.  n. 

1873.  Marsh,  O.  C.    Notice  of  a  New  and  Remarkable  Fossil  Bird  [Ichthy- 
ornis dispar].    <^Am.  Nat,  vii,  1873,  p.  50. 
Editorial  extract  from  Am.  Journ.  SeL 

1873.  Marsh,  O.  C.    On  a  New  Sub-clasB  of  Fossil  Birds  (Odontornithes). 
<Am.  Nat.t  vii,  1873,  pp.  115-117. 
Reprinted  from  Am.  Journ.  SeL  tor  Feb.,  1873,  pp.  161-163. 

1873.  Maynard,  C.  J.    The  Strange  and  Bare  Birds  of  North  America. 
<Jm.  Sportsman,  ii,  1873,  p.  155 ;    iii,  1873,  pp.  10, 36, 66,'  115. 

Plotut  anhinga,  Sula  banana,  Utamania  torda,  Tachypttes  aquOus,  Utia  trsite- 
Lotus  tridaetytus. 
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1873.  Mkrriam,  C.  H.  Report  on  the  Mammals  and  Birds  of  the  Expedi- 
tion [Hayden's,  of  1872,  which  surveyed  portions  of  Montana,  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  and  Utah].  <  Sixth  Annual  Rep.  U.  S.  Geologioal  Survey 
of  the  Territories  for  1872, 1873,  pp.  661-715. 

Birds  at  pp.  670-715.  A  systematic  list  of  the  species,  with  tables  of  speci- 
mens procured,  annotated  extensively  with  field-notes,  to  p.  704.  Follows  a 
similar  article  on  the  nests  and  eggs  collected,  to  p.  719.  Succeeded  by  separate 
nominal  lists  of  species  found  in  Idaho  and  Wyoming  respectively,  pp.  719, 713. 
Concluded  with  a  compiled  nominal  list  of  all  the  species  known  to  occur  in 
Utah,  176  in  number.  The  determinations  are  understood  to  have  been  made 
under  Smithsonian  supervision. 

1873.  Montkbeixo,  G.  de.  Sar  quelques  auimanx  de  l'Ameriqne  da  Nord. 
Extrait   d'ane   lettre   adressee   a  M.  A.  Geoflroy   Saint-Hilaire. 

<  Bull.  Soo.  Aoclim.y  2*  ser.,  x,  1873,  pp.  381-384. 

Traite  preeque  entierement  de  divers  Oiseaux,  Tetrao  cnpldo,  T.  umbellus, 
Meleagris,  Ortyx,  quelques  echassiers  et  canards. 

1873.  N[ewcomb],    R.   L.     [Rare    birds   on   the   Massachusetts    coast.] 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  i,  Dec.  11, 1873,  p.  278. 

1873.  Purdie,  H.  A.    Notes  on  some  of  the  Rarer  Birds  of  Massachusetts. 

<  Am.  Nat,  vii,  1873,  pp.  692, 693. 
Mention  of  about  95  spp. 

1873.  Ridoway,  R.  The  Prairie  Birds  of  Southern  Illinois.  <  Am.  Nat., 
vii,  1873,  pp.  195-203. 

95  spp.  observed  in  two  visits;  about  140,  of  which  95  are  water  birds,  breed 
In  the  locality. 

1873.  Ridowat,  R.  The  Relation  between  the  Color  and  the  Geographical 
Distribution  of  Birds.    <  Am.  Nat.,  vii,  Sept.,  1873,  pp.  548-655. 

Chiefly  uontroverslal,  being  a  rejoinder  to  E.  Coues's  criticism,  op.  eit,  pp.  41.V- 
41tf,  of  the  paper  in  Am.  Jour,  8ei.,  iv,  1879,  pp.  454-460;  v,  Jan.,  1873,  pp.  39-44, 
q.v. 

1873.  Ridoway,  R.  On  some  New  Forms  of  [chiefly  North]  American 
Birds.    <  Am.  Nat.,  vii,  Oct.,  1873,  pp.  602-619. 

Catherpesmcxicanuev&T.  conspersus, p.  603;  EelminOiopfiagacelataYKr.  lute*  cent, 
p.  606 ;  Dendroica  viciOotii  var.  bryanti,  p.  606 ;  Dendroica  dominica  var.  aU/Qora 
"Baird"  p.  606;  Dendroica  grade*  var.  decora,  p.  608;  Myiodioctes  pusiUus  var. 
pileolata  (ex Pallas),  p. 608;  Coliurio  ludovicianus  var.  robustus  "Baird"  [=  ele- 
gant Bd.,  fucSw.],  p. 609;  Certhiola  newtoni  "Baird",  p. 611;  O.caboti,  C.barba- 
densis,  O.  frontalis  Baird,  p.  612 ;  Junco  aikeni,  p.  613  [in  type  before,  but  not 
described,  from  Bidgway'a  MSS.,  Pr.  BosL  Soe.t  xv,  1879,  p.  901] ;  Peuccea  cesti- 
talis  var.  arizonce,  p.  616,  are  the  new  species  or  varieties.  Analytical  synopses 
of  Certhiola,  Junco,  and  OardmaUs  are  introduced,  the  former  being  by  8.  F.  Baird. 
—These  novelties  are  those  then  about  to  appear  in  the  Hist  2f.  A.  Birds,  the 
notices  being  anticipatory,  to  secure  priority ;  the  article  is  virtually  continued  in 
Bull.  Essex  In*L,  v,  Dee.,  1873,  pp.  197-901.  See  1873,  Baird,  8.  F.,  and  Rido- 
wat, K. 

1873.  Ridoway,  R.  Notes  on  the  Bird-fauna  of  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  and 
the  adjacent  portions  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains.  <  Bull.  Essex 
Inst.,  v,  No.  11,  Nov.,  1873,  pp.  168-173. 

Based  on  the  same  material  that  was  afterward  fully  elaborated  in  Clarence 
King's  Report  of  the  Survey  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel.    See  1877,  same  author. 

1873.  Ridoway,  R.  The  Birds  of  Colorado.  <  Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  v,  No.  11, 
Nov.,  1873,  pp.  174-195. 

An  elaborate  paper,  giving  a  risumi  of  our  present  knowledge.  1.  Eastern 
species  found  in  Colorado,  30.   9.  Others  found  at  more  western  points,  not  yet 
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detected  in  Colorado,  15.  3.  Species  of  the  southern  border  of  the  United  Sutei 
found  in  Colorado,  10.  Weatern  species  found  in  Colorado  not  occurring  in  cor- 
responding latitudes  in  the  Great  Basin,  5.  Complete  catalogue  of  Colorado 
birds,  distinguishing  the  breeders,  and  indicating  their  range  in  the  breeding 
season,  243  spp.    Critical  notes  on  sundry  spp.,  pp.  189-195. 

1873.  Ridgway,  R.  The  grouse  and  quails  of  North  America.  Discussed 
in  relation  to  their  variation  with  habitat.  <  Forest  and  Stream,*, 
Deo.  18, 1873,  p.  289. 

1873.  Ridgway,  R.    The  Relation  between  the  Colonr  and  Geographical 
Distribution  of  Birds.    <  Zoologist,  2d  ser.,  viii,  1873,  pp.  3790-3797. 
Beprinted  from  the  Amerioan  Naturalist,  Sept,  1873,  pp.  548-555,  q.  v. 

1873.  Scott,  W.  D.  Partial  List  of  the  Summer  Birds  of  Kanawha  County, 
West  Virginia ;  with  Annotations.  <  Proc.  Boston  8oc.  Nat.  Histn 
xv,  1873,  pp.  219-227. 

86  species. 

1873.  "Snap  Shot."  Qnail  vs.  Partridge— Esquimaux  Curlew.  <<4*. 
Sportsman,  iii,  1873,  p.  11.    See,  also,  p.  106. 

Inquiries  concerning  proper  name  of  Ortyx  virginiana,  answered  by  FrotS. 
F.  liaird.— Numenius  borsaKs  breeds  in  Wyoming. 

1873.  Snow,  F.  H.  Harlan's  Hawk  and  the  Mexican  Cormorant.  <  Jn. 
Nat.,  vii,  1873,  pp.  172, 173. 

The  birds  named  Harlan's  Hawk  and  Florida  Cormorant  in  his  catalogue  of 
Kansas  birds  prove,  upon  examination  by  S.  F.  Baird,  to  be  Butso  harlani  indeed, 
bnt  Qraeulus  mexicanus  instead  of  Q.  Jloridanus. 

1873.  Snow,  F.  H.  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Kansas.  <  Trans.  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  (comprising  Trans.  Kane.  Acad.  ScL)fsr 

1872,  April,  1873,  pp.  375-386.    Also,  a  few  separate  overshoots,  re- 
paged,  pp.  12. 

The  only  ohange  from  the  previous  "second  edition"  (of  which  this  is  s  re- 
print) is  at  No.  41,  by  insertion  of  Oolaptes  mexicanus ;  O.  hybridus,  No.  41  of  id 
ed.,  being  reduced  to  No.  40*.  883  spp. ;  to  this  state  of  the  list  additions  wen 
made  in  1674,  q.  v. 

1873.  Trippe,  T.  M.    The  Irregular  Migrations  of  Birds.    <  Am.  Nat,  vii, 

1873,  pp.  389-394. 

On  some  of  the  causes  of  disturbances  in  the  movements  of  birds,  with  refer 
enoe  to  North  American  spp. 

1873.  Trippe,  T.  M.    Ornithological  Queries.    <  Am.  NaLt  vii,  1873,  p.  498. 
Asks  for  information  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  9  N.  Am.  birds. 

1873.  Trippe,  T.  M.    Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Southern  Iowa.    <  Proc  Boston 
Soo.  Nat.  Hist,  xv,  1873,  pp.  229-242. 
109  spp.,  annotated  with  many  interesting  observations. 

1873.  Vbrkiix,  A.  £.    Key  to  North  American  Birds.    ...    By  Dr.  Elliott 
Cones,  U.  S.  A.     <  Am.  Journ.  ScLt  v,  1873,  pp.  314, 315. 
Review  of  the  work  of  that  name. 

1873.  "  Veteran."  Our  Game  Birds.  <  Am.  Sportsman,  ii,  1873,  p.  170  (see, 
also,  iii,  1873,  p.  11) ;  iii,  1873,  pp.  6, 124,  326. 

On  Nwnenius  boreaUe,  Oharadrius  marmoratus  (I.  e.  O.  fuhnts  var.  viryimimt), 
Meleagris  gallopavo,  Cygnus  buccinator,  etc. 
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1874.  "  Alaska."  [H.  W.  Elliott.]  A  Ton  of  Bird's  Eggs  Picked  up  in  an 
Hoar.    <  Am.  Sportsman,  iv,  1874,  p.  170. 

Visit  to  the  breeding  grounds  of  Larida,  QramUdm,  etc,  along  the  shores  of 
Behring's  Strait 

1874.  Allen,  J.  A.  Laws  of  Geographical  Variation  in  North  American 
Mammals  and  Birds.    <  Am.  Nat.,  viii,  1874,  pp.  227-229. 

Chiefly  controversial,  with  reference  to  E.  Cones,  op.  cit,  July,  1873,  pp.  415-418, 
and  R.  Ridgway,  ibid.,  Sept.,  1873,  pp.  548-555. 

1874.  Allen,  J.  A.    Geographical   Variation  in   North   American   Birds. 
<  Am.  Nat.,  viii,  1874,  pp.  534-541. 
Beprinted  from  Proe.  Bott  8oc  Nat  Hist,  xt,  1872,  pp.  919-419. 

1874.  Allen,  J.  A.  Notes  on  the  Natural  History  of  Portions  of  Dakota 
and  Montana  Territories,  being  the  substance  of  a  Report  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  on  the  Collections  made  by  the  North  Pacific  Rail- 
road expedition  of  1873,  Gen.  D.  S.  Stanley,  Commander.  <  Proc 
Boat.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  xvii,  1874,  pp.  33-86.  Also  separately  published, 
8vo,  Boston,  1874,  pp.  1-61. 

HL  Report  on  the  Birds,  pp.  44-68.  118  spp.,  folly  annotated ;  the  list  preceded 
by  general  considerations  of  the  avifauna  of  the  region,  and  several  partial  local 
lists.    An  important  contribution.    Gf.  ZooL  Sec  /or  1874,  p.  31. 

1674.  A[llen],  J.  A.    Held  Ornithology.    <  Am  Nat.t  viii,  1874,  pp.  418-420. 
A  review  of  E.  Cones's  work  of  that  name  (8vo,  Salem,  1874). 

1874.  [Anon.]      [Birds  of  North  Amerioa.]     <Am.  Sportsman,  iii,  1874, 
pp.  229,265. 

Notices  of  first  four  parts  of  Birds  of  North  Amerioa,  by  Theodore  Jasper. 
The  second  notice  expresses  opinions  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the  first. 

1874.  [Anon.]        [A  History  of  North  American  Birds.]    <Am.  Sportsman, 
iii,  1873-74,  p.  349.    See,  also,  p.  412. 

Being  a  review  of  A  History  of  North  American  Bird*,  by  Baird,  Brewer,  and 
Bldgway,  4to,  vols.  I-III,  Boston,  1874. 

1874.  [Anon.]     [Field  Ornithology.]     <  Am.  Sportsman,  iv,  1874,  p.  25. 
Bevlew  of  Dr.  Elliott  Cones's  Field  Ornithology,  8vo,  Salem,  1874. 

1874.  [Anon. J  [Review  of]  An  Annotated  History  of  the  Birds  of  Utah. 
By  H.  W.  Henshaw.    <  Am.  Sportsman,  iv,  1674,  p.  235. 

1874.  [Anon.]    [Painstaking  persistence  of  Audubon. J    <  Am.  Sportsman, 
iv,  1874,  p.  394. 
Anecdote  copied  from  Trenton  (N.  J.)  State  Gazette. 

1874.  [Anon.]  American  Wild-fowl  Shooting,  [etc.]  <Jm,  Sportsman, 
v,  Nov.  7, 1874,  p.  89. 

Review  of  American  WUd-fowl  Shooting,  by  Joseph  W.  Long,  New  York, 
1874,  19mo,  pp.985. 

1874.  [Anon.]  [Food  of  various  insectivorous  birds,  with  remarks  on 
the  utility  of  Tardus  niigratorius  and  Corvus  amerioanus.]  <  Am. 
Sportsman,  v,  Nov.  21, 1874,  p.  124. 

1874.  [Anon.]    A  new  work  on  Ornithology.    <  Am.  Sportsman,  v,  Deo.  5, 
*     1874,  p.  145. 

Preliminary  notice  of  Couxs's  Birds  of  the  Northwest. 
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1874.  [Anon.]    The  Birds  of  North  America.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  i,  Jan.  1, 
1874,  p.  333.    See,  Also,  p.  348. 
Review  of  Ths  Birds  of  North  Ameriea,  by  Theodore  Jasper. 

1874.  [Anon.]    Key  to  North  American  Birds,  [etc.]    <  Forest  and  Stream,  \, 

Jan.  29, 1874,  p.  398. 
Review  of  Key  to  North  American  Birds,  by  Dr.  Elliott  Cones,  8vo,  8elantinX 

1874.  [Anon.]    Field  Ornithology.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  ii,  April  9, 1874, 

p.  141. 

Review  of  Field  Ornithology,  a  Manual,  etc.,  by  Dr.  Elliott  Coast,  8vo, 
Halem,  1874. 

1874.  [Anon.]    History  of  North  American  Birds.     <  Forest  and  Stream,  ii, 

April  30, 1874,  p.  179. 

Review  of  vol  III  of  the  History  of  North  American  Birds,  by  &  *  Bsird,  B. 
Ridgway,  and  T.  M.  Brewer. 

1874.  [Anon.  ]    The  Introduction  of  Singing  Birds  into  the  Country  [i,  e.,  the 
United  States].    <  Forest  and  Stream,  ii,  Jnne  4, 1874,  p.  264. 
Account  of  labor*  of  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Acclimation  Society. 

1874.  [Anon.]    Field  Ornithology.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  ii,  Jnly  2,  1874, 

p.  332. 

Review  of  Field  Ornithology,  by  Elliott  Cones,  8vo,  Salem,  1874. 

1874.  [Anon.]    An  Annotated  List  of  the  Birds  of  Utah.    <  Forest  and 
Stream,  ii,  Jnly  30, 1874,  p.  387. 
Review  of  pamphlet  (title  as  above),  by  H.  W.  Henshaw,  8vo,  Salem,  1874. 

1874.  [Anon.]  Les  Oiseaux  Inseotivores.  <^  Naturalists  Canad.,\\,  1874,  pp. 
205-214,250-253. 

1674.  Baird,  S.  F.,  Brewer,  T.M.,  oimJ  Ridgway,  R.  A  |  History  |  of  |  North 
American  Birds  |  by  |  S.  F.  Baird,  T.  M.  Brewer,  and  R.  Ridgway  | 
Land  Birds  |  Illustrated  by  64  colored  plates  and  593  woodcuti  | 
Volnme  I  [-III].  |  [Vignette.]  |  Boston  |  Little,  Brown,  and  Com- 
pany |  1874  3  vols.  sm.  4 to.  Vol.  I,  pp.  i-xxviii,  1-596,  i-vi,  cuts, 
and  pll.  i-xxvi.  Vol.  II,  3  p.  11.,  pp.  1-590,  i-vi,  cnts,  and  pll.  xxviMri. 
Vol.  Ill,  3  p.  11.,  pp.  1-560,  1  1.,  i-xxviii,  cnts,  and  pll.  lvii-lxir. 

The  whole  dates  1874,  and  appeared  abont  December  of  that  year.  The  work 
baa  not  been  completed  by  the  v©L  or  vols,  on  the  Water  Birds.  It  is  issued 
with  plain  or  oolored  plates ;  in  some  copies,  the  woodcuts  in  text  are  also  ooloted. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  woodcuts  are  the  same  as  those  of  Baird  ed. 
Cooper's  Ornithology  of  California,  for  which  they  were  originally  prepared; 
most  of  the  rest  are  original ;  bat  some,  drawn  by  Wolf  and  engraved  by 
Whymper,  first  published  in ' '  British  Birds  and  their  Haunts  ",  were  furnished  by 
the  London  Soo.  for  DUE  Christian  Knowledge ;  and  others,  prepared  for  an  ined. 
work  on  the  birds  of  Germany,  by  Blasins,  were  obtained  from  Messrs.  Vieweg  k 
Bonn  of  Braunschweig.  Nearly  all  the  drawings  of  the  foil-length  figures  were 
made  on  wood  by  E.  L.  Sheppard  of  Philadelphia,  while  the  heads  were  exe- 
cuted mostly  by  H.  W.  Elliott  and  R.  Ridgway  j  both  series  were  engraved  by 
H.  H.  Nichols  of  Washington.  The  generic  outlines  (outs  in  text)  were  drawn 
by  A.  L.  Schdnborn  and  engraved  by  the  Jewett  process.  "  The  technical  or 
descriptive  matter  of  the  present  work  has  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Baird  and 
Ridgway,  that  relating  to  tbe  Baptorss  entirely  by  Mr.  Ridgway  j  and  all  the 
accounts  of  the  habits  of  the  species  are  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Brewer.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  matter  supplied  by  these  gentlemen,  Professor  Theodore  N.  GUI  bat 
furnished  that  portion  of  the  Introduction  defining  the  class  of  Birds  as  compared 
with  other  vertebrates ;  while  to  Dr.  Cones  is  to  be  given  the  entire  credit  far 
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the  pages  embracing  the  table*  of  Orders  and  Families,  as  well  as  for  the  Glos- 
sary beginning  on  page  535  of  Vol  HL"— (Extract  from  Preface.) 

For  the  biographies  of  the  species,  the  most  productive  sonrce  of  informs* 
tion  "has  been  the  great  amount  of  manuscript  contained  in  the  archives  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  the  form  of  correspondence,  elaborate  reports,  and 
the  field  notes  of  collectors  and  travellers,  the  use  of  which  for  the  present  work, 
has  been  liberally  allowed  by  Professor  Henry.  (  By  far  the  most  important  of 
these  consist  of  notes  made  by  the  late  Robert  Kennlcott  in  British  America, 
and  received  from  him  and  other  gentlemen  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory,  who 
were  brought  into  intimate  relationship  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  through 
Mr.  Kennicott's  efforts.  .  .  .  Equally  serviceable  has  been  the  information  re- 
ceived from  the  region  of  the  Yukon  River  and  Alaska  generally,  including  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  .  .  .  "—(Preface,)  In  elaborating  these  materials,  Dr.  Brewer 
further  supplements  his  own  knowledge  with  information  derived  from  the  pub- 
lished notes  of  the  naturalists  of  the  Paciflo  Railroad  and  other  Western  Surveys, 
and  from  the  general  literature  of  the  subject,  with  less  thorough  digestion  of 
these  materials  than  might  be  desired. 

It  has  apparently  been  deemed  advisable,  in  a  work  of  this  character,  to  reduce 
the  synonymatic  and  bibliographical  matter  to  its  lowest  terms. 

The  technical  matter  (diagnostic  and  descriptive)  is  based,  and  for  the  most 
part  derived,  from  Baxbd'b  B.  N.  A.,  1656,  and  Review,  1864-60 ;  the  specific  char- 
acters, etc.,  being  often  directly  transferred  from  those  works  to  the  present,  with 
such  addition  or  modification  as  might  be  required.  To  this  statement  is  to  be 
excepted  the  whole  of  Mr.  Rldgway's  extensive  monograph  of  the  Raptores.  and 
Prof.  Baird's  article  on  GfertAioto,  whioh  latter  apparently  represents  a  before 
unpublished  continuation  of  his  Review;  with  the  further  and  principal  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Rldgway's  numerous  elaborate  analytical  tables,  which  include,  as 
a  rule,  not  only  the  X.  Am.  species,  but  also  their  Cent,  and  S.  Am.  allies. 

The  classification  and  general  arrangement  accord  in  the  main  with  those 
previously  used  by  Baird ;  but  the  nomenclature  and  details  of  the  handling  of 
the  birds  are  very  different,  numerous  reputed  species  being  reduced  to  "vari- 
eties ",  according  to  the  prevalent  views  of  what  Is  sometimes  called  in  Eng- 
land the  "American  School".  The  result  in  this  regard  agrees  more  closely 
with  that  exhibited  in  the  present  writer's  Key  of  1872,  Checklist  of  1873,  and 
B.N.  W.  of 1874.  In  addition  to  the  various  novel  combinations  of  generic,  specific, 
and  varietal  terms  resulting  from  this,  the  following  species  or  varieties  are 
named  as  new ;  but  most  of  them  were  actually  published  previously  by  Mr. 
Ridgway  in  the  Amer.  Nat.,  vii,  1873,  pp.  603-619,  and  BuU.  Essex  Inst,  v,  1873, 
pp.  197-301,  qq.  w.  :— 

Vol.  I.—Harporhynchus  curvirostris  var.  palmeri  R.,  p.  36;  Oatherpes  mexicanus 
var.  eonspsrsus  R.,  p.  138 ;  Helminthcpkaga  rujlcapilla  varr.  ocularis  and  gutturalis 
R.,  p.  101 ;  H.  ceiata  varr.  luUscens  and  obscura  R.t  p.  193;  Dendroiea  vieilloti  var. 
bryanti  R,  p.  818 ;  D.  dominica  var.  ctfbilora  R.,  p.  830 ;  D.  grades  var.  decora  R., 
p.  330 ;  Oeothlypis  poliocephala  var.  caninueha  R.,  p.  396 ;  Vireosylvia  ealidris  var. 
barbadense  K, p.  359;  V.  magister'B.,  p.  359;  OoUurio  fudovidanus  var. robustus 
B.,  p.  413  (=  elegans  Bd.,  1858-66) ;  Certhiola  caboti,  O.  newtoni  B ,  p.  437;  O.  bar- 
badensis  frontalis  B.,  p.  438;  Hesperiphona  vespertina  var.  montana  R.,  p.  449; 
Ooturniculus  passerinus  var.  perpaUidus  R.,  p.  549 ;  Junco  hyemalis  var.  aikeni  R., 
p.  579  (first  published  by  Aiken  in  iV.  Bost  Soe.,  1673) ;  Poospiza  belli  var.  neva- 
dsnsis  R.,  p.  590. 

VoL  TL—Mdospiza  melodia  var.  mexieana  R.,  p.  18;  Peuecea  aestivalis  var 
arizonm  R.,  p.  38 ;  Hedymeles  melanccephalue  var.  capitalis  R.,  p.  70 ;  CardinaUs 
virginianus  var.  ooccineus  R.,  p.  99;  Oyanurus  steUeri  var.  frontalis  R.,  p.  373 
OyanociUa  calif ornica  var.  sumichrasH  R.,  p.  883 ;  O.  ultramarina  var.  sordida  R. 
p.  984 ;  Perisoreus  canadensis  var.  obscurus  R.,  p.  398 ;  var.  capitalis  B.,  p.  398 
Empidonax  brunneus  R.,  p.  363  (=  Empidochanes  fuscus) ;  E.  axillaris  R.,  p.  363 
(=  Empid.  aUrigularis  Sol.) ;  Melanerpesformicivorus  var.  striatipectus  R.,  p.  561 

Vol.  UL—Strix  flammea  var.  guaUmalas  R.,  p.  11 ;  Syrnum  nebulosum  var 
sartorii  R.,  p.  89;  Seeps  asio  var.  JloridanusTL,  p.  48;  8.  otic  var.  enano  Lawr 
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MSS.,  p.  48 ;  Spheotyto  <*ie)  cuuicularia  var.  guaddoupeneie  R.,  p.  90;  Antenor  R, 
g.  d.,  p.  105;  Rhynchofaleo  R.,  g.  n.,  p:  107;  Faloo  communis  var.  pealei  R.,  p.  199; 
F.  lithofalco  var.  mdtleyi  RM  p.  143 ;  "  Parabuteo"  (=  Antmor)  R., p. 250 ;  Pseudo- 
gryphus,  Rhinogryphus,  gg.  nn.,  R.,  p.  337  ;  Dendragapus  obteurue  rnr. /uHeinosus 
R.,  p.  491 ;  Oupidonia  eupido  var.  paUididnetue  R.,  p.  440.  Appendix  I,  "  Addi- 
tions  and  Corrections,"  reviews  too  matter  of  all  three  vole.  Zonotrichia  lea- 
eophryt  var.  intermedia  R.,  p.  514.  Appendix  IE,  Explanation  of  terms  used  in 
describing  the  external  form  of  birds  (after  SnndcvaU).— Glossary  of  technical 
terms  nsed  in  descriptive  ornithology  (by  Cones).— Indexes. 

1874.  "Boons.7'     [Joshua  Cooke.]     An  April  Morning  on  the  Prairie. 
<  Am,  Sportsman,  iv,  1874,  p.  131. 

1874.  Brewster,  W.    Some  Observations  on  the  Birds  of  Ritchie  County, 
West  Virginia,     <  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  F.,  zi,  1674,  pp.  129-146, 

100  spp.,  well  annotated,  with  field-notes,  in  some  oaseaamounting  to  biograph- 
ical sketches.    Qf.  Coras,  Am,  NaL,  lx,  1875,  p.  570, 571. 

1874.  Cook,  A.J.    Birds  and  Caterpillars.    <  Jm.NaL,  viii,  1874,  p.  36a 

Goecyzus  erythrophthalmue,  Tardus  migratorius,  Oyanura  cristata,  what  larvae 
they  respectively  devour. 

1874.  Coues,  E.  Department  of  the  Interior.  |  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey  of  the  Territories.  |  F.  V.  Hayden,  U.  8.  Geologist-in- 
Charge.  |  —  |  Miscellaneous  Publications— No.  3.  |  —  |  Birds  of  the 
Northwest:  |  A  Hand-book  |  of  |  The  Ornithology  |  of  the  |  Region 
drained  by  the  Missouri  River  |  and  its  Tributaries,  |  —  |  By  Elliott 
Coues,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army.  |  —  |  Washing- 
ton: |  Government  Printing  Office.  |  1874.  1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  xii,791. 
A  general  account,  chiefly  biographical,  in  greater  or  less  detail,  of  about  450 
spp.  of  the  Missouri  region,  end  various  others,  being  a  large  majority  of  North 
American  birds ;  with  special  referenoe  to  geographical  distribution,  very  exten- 
sive synonymatio  tables,  and  lists  of  specimens  collected  on  various  expeditious 
to  which  F.  V.  Hayden  was  attached,  or  of  which  he  was  in  charge.  The  matter 
is  sufficiently  miscellaneous  to  partake  somewhat  of  an  encyclopaedic  character. 
The  families  Laridce,  Colymbidce,  and  Podicipidce  are  treated  monographioally 
with  referenoe  to  the  North  American  species.  The  classification  and  nomen- 
clature are  substantially  those  of  the  same  author's  Key  and  Checklist.  The  Intro- 
duction is  dated  at  Fort  Randall,  Dakota,  May  13,  1873;  the  work,  how- 
ever, was  almost  entirely  penned  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  winter  of  1873-71 
and  run  through  the  press  by  December,  1874.  New  genera  are : — Amphispita,  p. 
334,  type  Emberiza  bilineata  Cass. ;  JBchmorhynchue,  p.  506,  type  Tringa  parvire§- 
trie  Pealv—EremophUa  leucolarma,  n.  v.,  p.  38.  Many  new  names  result  from 
rectification  of  synonymy,  some  of  which  only  occur  in  the  Index.  Qf.  Amur. 
SporUm.,  Dec  5, 1874 ;  Denver  (Col.)  Daily  Newt,  Dec  3, 1874 ;  Washington  (IX  C.) 
Capital,  Mar.  31, 1875;  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  Mar.  30, 1875;  Frank  Cowan's  Paper, 
May  33, 1875;  Foreet  and  Stream,  Apr.  15, 1875;  Rod  and  Oun,  Apr.  17, 1875;  Har- 
per's  Weekly,  Apr.  10, 1875;  The  Nation,  Apr.  8, 1875;  Rod  and  Oun,  May  9s,  1873; 
N.  Y.  Independent,  Aug.  13, 1875 ;  Atlantic  Monthly,  Sept,  1875 ;  London  Saturday 
Review,  Aug.  38, 1875;  Popular  Science  Review,  late  in  1875 ;  Ibis,  1875,  pp.  494-498; 
ZooL  Rec/or  1874,  p.  31. 

1874.  Coues,  E.  Fit  Id  |  Ornithology.  |  Comprising  a  |  Manual  of  instruc- 
tion |  for  |  procuring,  preparing  and  preserving  Birds,  and  a  |  Cheek 
List  of  North  American  Birds.  |  By  |  Dr.  Elliott  Cones,  U.  S. 
A.  |  [Monogram.]  |  Salem:  |  Naturalists' Agency.  |  Boston:  Estes 
&  Lanriat.  |  New  York:  Dodd  &  Mead.  |  1874.  8vo.  pp.  Mr, 
1-116, 1-137,  +  8  U.  • 
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1874.  Coues,  E.— Continued. 

The  scope  and  plan  of  this  work  are  sufficiently  Indicated  by  the  title ;  it  con- 
tains, however,  moon  matter  not*  ordinarily  found  in  works  on  taxidermy,  the 
mere  preparation  of  bird  skins  being  a  minor  consideration.  The  Checklist, 
forming  the  latter  half  of  the  volume,  Is  also  issued  as  a  separate  pamphlet,  1873, 
9.  v.  It  gives  ostensibly  035  spp.  of  recent  North  American  birds  (exclusive  of 
numerous  local  races)  and  S9  spp.  fossil.  Various  additions  and  corrections  are 
found  in  the  Appendix.  0/.  Albany  Cultivator,  Apr.  2, 1674 ;  Springfield  Republi- 
can, Apr.  1, 1874 ;  Amer.  Sportsm.,  Apr.  4, 1874  j  Boston  Traveller,  Apr.  7, 1874 ;  Bos- 
ton Port,  Apr.  8, 1874  j  Amir.  Sportsm.,  Apr.  11,  1874 ;  Forest  and  Stream,  Apr.  9, 
1874;  Daily  American  (Lawrence,  Mass.),  Apr.  15,  1874;  X  Y.  Tribune,  about 
Apr.  18, 1874 ;  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  Apr.  11, 1874 ;  Field  and  Stream,  Apr.  18, 
1874;  Washington  Republican,  May  90, 1874 ;  Forest  and  Stream,  July  8, 1874 ;  At- 
lantic Monthly,  Nov.,  1874,  besides  other  notices  oited  in  this  Bibliography. 

1874.  Coues,  £.    Avifauna  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming.     <  Am.  Nat.t  viii, 

1874,  p.  240. 
Controversial,  with  reference  to  T.  H.  Brewer,  op.  eit.,  vil,  1873,  p.  631. 
1874.  Coubs,  £.    Recent  publications  on  Ornithology.      <  Am.  Nat.,  viii, 

1874,  pp.  541-546. 

Reviews  or  shorter  notices  of:— T.  G.  Gentry,  Proa  PhUa,  Acad.,  1873,  pp. 
999,354;  B.A.H00PlS,<Wd.,p.238;  T.  M.  BREWER,  Proe.  Bo*t  Soc,  1873, p.  106, 
and  ibid.,  xvi,  pt  ii,  p.  — ;  R.  Bidgwat,  ibid.,  p.  43,  and  Butt.  Essex  Inst,  v,  pp. 
188-174, 197;  Ann.  Lye.  N.  ¥.,  1874,  p.  364 ;  H.  W.  Henshaw,  Ann.  Lye  Nat  Hist. 
N.  FM  1874,  p.  1;  P.L.  Hatch,  Butt.  Minnesota  Acad.,  i,  1874,  p.  50;  G.  N.  Law- 
BSKCK,  Mem.  Bost  Soc,  11, 1874,  p.  965 ;  J.  Rkikhardt,  Afh.  Vid.  Med.  Nat  Form. 
Kjob.,  1873,  p.  193 ;  and  Jordan  &  Van  Vleck's  Key  (em.  16mo,  1874). 
1874.  Cotjes,  £.  On  the  Nesting  of  Certain  Hawks,  etc.  <  Am.  Nat,  viii, 
1874,  pp.  596-G03. 

Field-notes  on  3  Falconidce  (Falco  communis,  Buteo  twainsoni,  Archibuteoferrugi- 
nsus)  and  numerous  other  species  observed  in  Montana  Territory,  IT.  8.  The 
notes  on  Falco  "communis"  refer  in  part  to  F.potyagrus. 

1874.  Couks,  E.    The  New  Work  on  Birds.     <  Am.  Sportsman,  iii,  1873-74, 

p.  412. 

Beview  of  A  History  of  North  American  Birds  by  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridg- 
way,  giving  basis  and  history  of  the  work. 

1874.  Coues,  £.    Birds  of  Illinois.     <  Field  and  Stream  (newspaper,  Chi- 
cago, 111.),  May  2, 1874. 
A  review  of  B.  Ridgway,  Ann.  Lye,  N.  T.,  x,  1874,  pp.  364-394. 

1874.  Dall,  W.  H.    Notes  on  the  Avifauna  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  espe- 
cially those  West  of  Unalashka.     <  Proc.  Cala.  Acad.  Sci.t  pub.  in 
advance,  Mar.  14, 1874,  8vo,  Salem,  Mass.,  pp.  12. 
Excellent  field-notes  on  45  spp.    See  1873,  Dall,  W.  H. 

1874.  [Deank,  Ruthven.  J    [Letter  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Nnttall  Or- 
nithological Club.]     <  Am.  Sportsman,  iii,  1873-74,  p.  264. 

1874.  Dole,  A.  G.    Odds  and  Ends.     <  Am.  Sportsman,  iv,  1874,  p.  3. 

Observations  upon  several  game-birds  of  Maine  and  vicinity;  note  upon  drum- 
ming of  Bonasa  umbettus. 

1874.  Finsch,  O.    "Diezweite  dentsche  Nordpolarfahrt."    (8vo.    Leipzig, 
1874.    ii.  Zoologie,  4,  pp.  178-279.)    With  notes  by  Adolf  Pansch. 

"Adds  11  species  to  Groan's  23  from  East  Greenland.  Of  these,  nearly  all  are 
found  in  Iceland,  91  in  Spitsbergen,  29  in  Arctic  America,  and  26  in  Northern 
Asia.  Very  detailed  descriptions  with  synonymy  are  given  in  some  instances. 
See  also  torn.  oiL  pp.  940-843  for  notes  by  Prof  Newton  on  the  eggs  found  during 
this  expedition."  Not  seen— title  and  commentary  from  Zoot  Bee,  for  1874,  p.  39. 
(Pnb.  1873  f) 
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1874.  Finsch,  O.       Ueber   eine  Vogelsainmlung   ana   Sttdwest-Gronlond. 
<  Abhand.  Nat.  Ver.  Bremen,  1874,  pp.  99-117. 
Vortreffliche  Bemerkungen  flber  die  88  Arten  der  Sammlung. 

1874.  "  F.  S.  B.w    What  Borne  birds  eat.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  ii,  Joly  7, 1874, 

p.  341. 
Contents  of  stomachs  of  various  birds  in  Kanm ;  with  remarks  on  habits. 

1874.  Gentry,  T.G.  On  Habits  of  some  American  Species  of  Birds.  </Voc 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  xxvi,  1874,  pp.  96-109. 

Molothrus  pecoru,  AgdceuM  phoeniceus,  SturneUa  magna,  Icterus  epurius.  Coma 
ennericanut,  0.  ossifragus,  Tyrannut  carolincruris,  Myiarehus  criwUut,  Antroeto- 
mus  vociferue,  TrochiluM  celuora,  Coccyzus  amerioanuSj  treated  at  some  length. 

1874.  Hammerton,  P.  G.    Chapters  on  Animals.    Boston,  1874.    8vo.    pp. 

253.    Illustrated  by  J.  Veyrassat  and  Karl  Bodiner. 

Not  seen. 

1874.  Harvie-Brown,  J.  A.  On  a  Collection  of  North  American  Birds' 
Eggs  and  8kins,  formed  principally  by  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Jones,  Conn., 
U.  S.  America,  and  forwarded  by  the  same  gentleman.  <  Proc  Nat. 
Hist.  Soc.  Glasgow,  Dec.,  1874,  pp.  264-288. 

Also  separately,  with  title-page,  bat  not  repaged.  Notes  mostly  extracted 
from  the  correspondence  of  C.  M.  Jones,  giving  some  idea  of  the  nidificatfon  of 
the  86  spp.  represented  in  the  collection  and  of  their  habits  daring  the  breeding 
season ;  geographical  distribution  of  each  according  to  Baird's  work  of  1858. 
Measurements  and  descriptions  of  many  of  the  eggs  are  also  given. 

1874.  Haskins,  C.  C.    For  the  Birds.    <  St.  Nicholas  Mag.,  i,  1874,  pp.  72-74 r 
figg.  1-5. 
An  appeal  for  mercy  to  birds. 

1874.  Hatch,  P.  L.  Report  on  the  Birds  of  Minnesota.  <2?«R.  Minn.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.,  i,  1H74,  pp.  43-68. 

Annotated  list  of  830  spp.,  very  badly  printed.  Qf.  Am.  KaL,  viii,  Sept.  1874, 
pp.  544,  545. 

1874.  Henshaw,  H.  W.    On  a  Hummingbird  new  to  onr  Fanna,  with  cer- 
tain other  facts  ornithological.    <  Am.  Nat.,  viii,  1874,  pp.  241-243. 
Eugenes  fulgent  in  Arizona ;  field-notes  on  Oentronpx  bairdi  and  PodteepeeeU- 
fornieue  ;  Sphyrapicue  wiUiamsoni  is  <f  of  8.  tkyroideus. 

1874.  Henshaw,  H.  W.  An  annotated  List  of  the  Birds  of  Utah.  <  Ann. 
Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  T.,x\,  1874,  pp.  1-14. 

814  spp.,  those  known  to  breed  indicated  by  asterisk.  The  list  rests  upon  the 
writer's  and  H.  C.  Yarrow's  observations  in  1872  for  160  spp.,  the  rest  being  com- 
piled from  J.  A.  Allen's  list  (Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  iil,  1878,  p.  113,  seq.),  and  MS. 
communications  of  B.  Bidgway.— (Reprinted  in  Report  upon  OrnUX.  Specimen!, 
4«.,  U.  Wheeler' §  EspL,  1874,  pp.  39-54.  See  1874,  Yabbow,  EL  C,  and  Heuhaw, 
H.W. 

1874.  "  Homo."  [C.  S.Westcott.]  The  Migration  of  Birds.  <  Anu  Sports- 
man, iv,  1874,  p.  243.    See,  also,  p.  339. 

Includes,  under  sab-heads,  a  biography  of  Persona  carotin*,  and  remarks  upon 
the  scarcity  of  Philohela  minor. 

1874.  Howell,  M.  A.,  Jr.    Among  the  Waterfowl  of  the  West.    <  Harper'i 
New  Monthly  Mag.,  xlix,  pp.  790-800, 11  illustrations. 
Biographical,  hunting,  and  humorous  sketch. 
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1874.  Hot,  P.  R.  ■  Some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Fauna  near  Racine. 

<  ZHmm.  Wisconsin  Acad.,  ii,  for  187&-74, 1874,  pp.  120-122. 

8  spp.  birds  from  the  south,  10  from  the  north,  showing  the  meeting  of  distinct 
faune  at  this  point. 

1874.  "  J.E.M."     Early  BirdB  [at  Colombia,  Pa.].    <  Am.  Sportsman,  iii, 

1874,  p.  411. 
1874.  Jenks,  J.  W.  P.    Instinct  or  Reason  f    <  Am.  Sportsman,  v,  Dec.  5, 

1874,  p.  145. 
Sagacity  of  Orioles  [Icterus  baUimore)  in  giving  extra  support  to  their  nest 

after  experience  had  proved  that  its  fastenings  were  weak ;  departure  from  type 

of  architecture  to  meet  an  emergency  in  the  Boat-tailed  Grakle  {Quieealu*  major). 

1874.  Jordan,  D.  8.,  and  Van  Vlbck,  B.  H.  A  Popular  Key  |  to  the  |  Birds, 
Reptiles,  |  Batrachians  and  Fishes,  |  of  the  |  Northern  United 
States,  |  East  of  the  Mississippi  River.  |  By  |  Prof.  David  S.  Jordan, 
M.  S.,  I  and  Balfour  H.  Van  Vleck.  |  Appleton,  Wis. :  |  Reid  &  Mil- 
ler, Printers  and  Publishers.  |  1874.  sq.  16mo  pamph.  2  p.  11.,  pp. 
85  +  3. 

The  leas  said  of  this  crude  production  the  better.  But  it  proved  to  be  the  Ini- 
tial step  toward  Prof.  Jordan's  admirable  Manual  of  Vertebrate*,  etc.,  187ft,  q.  v. 

1874.  Kirtland,  J.  P.  Letter  from  Prof.  Eirtland  [dated  1857,  on  the 
natural  history  of  Indiana— mention  of  various  birds].  <  Proc 
Cleveland  Acad.  Nat.  Sd.t  1674,  pp.  131-132. 

1874.  Kirtland,  J.  P.  Peculiarities  of  Climate,  Flora  and  Fauna  of  the 
South  8hore  of  Lake  Erie,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

<  Proc.  Cleveland  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  1874,  pp.  165-171. 
Read  1851,  and  originally  published  in  Am,  Journ.  Sci.,  xiii,  1852. 

1874.  Kirtland,  J.  P.  Mounted  Birds  from  Northern  Ohio,  in  the  Academy's 
Museum.    <  Proc.  Cleveland  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  1874,  pp.  200-287. 

The  article  includes  only  the  Accipiires  and  a  few  Ineeesores,  but  is  quite  full, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  with  characters  of  the  genera  and  higher  groups,  and  descrip- 
tions and  biographies  of  the  species.  It  is  annotated  by  Thomas  Brown,  editor 
of  the  Ohio  Farmer,  in  which  the  descriptions  originally  appeared,  and  was 
prepared  in  1858-59. 
[1874.]  Krider,  J.  Ornithological  |  and  Oologioal  List  |  of  |  North  Amer- 
ica. |  —  |  John  Krider,  |  Taxidermist,  |  N.E.  corner  Second  and  Wal- 
nut sts.,  |  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A.    [1874.]    Sm.  4to.    pp.  20. 

Same  as  the  list  of  1861,  with  addition  of  24  a,  Buteo  kriderii. 

1874.  Lawrence,  G.  N.  The  Birds  of  Western  and  Northwestern  Mexico, 
based  upon  Collections  made  by  Col.  A.  J.  Gray  sou,  Capt.  J.  Xantns, 
and  Ferd.  Bisehoff,  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, at  Washington,  D.  C.  <  Mem.  Boet.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  pt.  iii, 
art.  ix,  1874,  pp.  265-319.    (Also  issued  separately,  4 to,  paper.) 

Important.  316  spp.,  the  list  fully  annotated,  with  extracts  from  MSS. 
biographies  of  CoL  Grayson's,  and  author's  critical  commentary.  Various  new 
species  contained  in  the  several  collections  had  shortly  before  been  described 
elsewhere  by  the  author  or  8.  F.  Baird. 

1874.  Lockingtok,  W.  N.  [Notice  of  a  communication  containing  notes 
on  the  Mammals  and  Birds  of  Humboldt  Co.,  California.]  <  P.  Z. 
S.,  1874,  p.  129. 

1874.  Long,  J.  W.     American  Wild-fowl  8hooting,  [etc.]     By  Joseph  W. 
Long.    1  vol.  12mo.    New  York,  1874.    pp.  285. 
Above  title  defective  and  inexact 

45  B  C 
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1874.  Maynard,  C.  J.  A  Naturalists  trip  to  Florida.  <  Am.  Sportmm, 
iv,  1874,  pp.  2,  22,  66, 114, 102, 226;  v,  pp.  34,  81, 193,  226,  342. 

1874.  Merriam,  C.  H.    Ornithological  Notes  from  the  South.    <  Am*  Not, 

viii,1874,pp.6-9. 
Field  observations  in  Booth  Carolina,  with  list  of  54  spp.  noticed. 

1874.  Merriam,  C.  H.  Ornithological  Notes  from  the  Sooth.  IL  Florida 
<  Am.  Nat.,  viii,  Feb.,  1874,  pp.  85-89. 

1874.  Merrill,  J. "  8."  [i.  e .,  C]    History  of  North  American  Birds.    <  Awl 

Nat.,  viii,  1874,  pp.  546-552. 
A  notice  of  8.  F.  Baird,  T.  Iff.  Brewbb,  and  K.  Bidgwat's  History  of  Nvrtk 

American  Birds. 
1874.  "Merrimack.1'     [Movements   of  migratory   birds   at  Manchester, 

N.  H.  ]    <  Am.  Sportsman,  i v,  1874,  p.  5. 

1874.  Newton,  A.  "  Die  zweite  dentsche  Nordpolarfahrt."  (8vo.  Leipzig, 
1874.    ii,  Zoologie,  5,  pp.  240-243.) 

Not  seen— title  from  ZooL  Bee.t  where  it  appears  that  eggs  of  6  spp.  of  birdi 
from  East  Greenland  are  described  in  this  article. 

1874.  Ober,  F.  A.  Birds  [60  spp.]  of  Lake  Okeechobee  [Florida].  <  For- 
est and  Stream,  ii,  April  23, 1874,  p.  162. 

1874.  Palmer,  F.  H.  Insect-eating  Birds.  <.  Eighteenth  Ann.  Rep.  fety 
Maine  Board  Agric.  for  1873  (papers  accompanying),  1874,  pp.  203- 
216,  figg. 

Prise  essay  of  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
by  which  it  is  also  published  separately.  It  treats  of  food  of  various  N.  Am. 
birds  beneficial  to  agriculture,  etc ;  means  for  their  protection,  etc 

1874.  Reinhardt,  J.    Notitser  til  Gronlands  Ornithologi.    <  Vidensk.  MM. 
fra  den  naturh.  For.  Kjbben.,  1874,  Nr.  12-16,  p.  168. 
Not  seen. 
1874.  Ridgway,  R.    The  Wabash  Valley  and  its  Avian  Fanna.    </¥*& 
Boet.  Soc  Nat.  Hist,  xvi,  1874,  pp.  304-332. 

Total  of  spp.  286;  found  irrespective  of  season,  77  j  in  summer,  99;  in  winter 
47;  in  spring  and  fall,  73;  number  of  spp.  breeding,  abont  155;  wintering,  155. 
Qf.  ZooL  Bee.  for  1874,  p.  32. 

1874.  Ridgway,  R.    The  Lower  Wabash  Valley,  Considered  in  its  relation  to 
the  Fannal  Districts  of  the  Eastern  Region  of  North  America :  with 
a  Synopsis  of  its  Avian  Fanna.     By  Robert  Ridgway.    Boston. 
1874.    8vo.    pp.  31. 
Bepaged  overshoots  from  Bros.  Boet  Soe.  Nat  Hist,  xvi,  Teh.  18, 1874. 

1874.  Ridgway,  R.  Notes  upon  American  Water  Birds.  <Am.  NaU,  viii, 
Feb.,  1874,  pp.  108-111. 

Critical  and  nomenolataral.    JSgiatttis  mierorhynehus,  X.  meiodue  Tar.  Unuu 
dnctus,  X.  wQsonius  var.  ruftnucha,  p.  109;  Ibis  tkatassinus  fsotiaraiaiajvv.lf  p. 
110 ;  Battue  elegant  var.  obtoietus,  B.  e.  var.  tenwrostris  (Lawr.),  Porzana  jemti 
eensis  var.  eotumicuUa  (Baird),  Anas  obseura  rar./uitrfpuia,  p.  Ill,  are  apparently 
nn.  spp.  or  varr. 

1874.  Ridgway,  R.  On  Local  Variations  in  the  Notes  and  Nesting  Habits 
of  Birds  [of  North  America].    <  Am.  NaU,  viii,  1874,  pp.  197-20L 

1874.  Ridgway,  R.  Two  Rare  Owls  from  Arizona.  <  Am.  Nat,  vii,  No.  4, 
April,  1874,  pp.  239, 240. 

Syrnium  occidentals  and  Micrathene  wkUneyij  also,  notice  of  JjfurCMfJayl 
ata  from  Ariaona. 
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1874.  Bidgway,  R.    Birds  New  to  the  Fatroa  of  North  America.    <  Am. 
Nat,  viii,  1674,  pp.  434, 435. 

Falco  gyrfaloo  (since  determined  by  Mr.  Bidgway  to  be  F.  communis  var.  pealei) , 
NumeniusfsmoraUs,  both  from  Alaska. 

1874.  Bidgway,  R.    The  Nomenclature  of  American  Game  Birds.    <  Am. 
Sportsman,  iii,  1874,  pp.  210, 211,  flgg.  1-3 ;  pp.  226, 227. 

Explaining  classification  of  GaUina  and  stating  principles  and  value  of  scien- 
tific nomenclature.  Letters  are  appended  from  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird  and  J.  Ham- 
mond Trumbull  concerning  Indian  names  for  game-birds. 

1874.  Ridgway,  R.    Catalogue  of  the  Birds  Ascertained  to  ocoar  in  Illinois. 

<  Ann.  Lye  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.t  x,  1874,  pp.  364-394. 

By  far  the  best  of  the  several  Illinois  State  lists  hitherto  published.  The  anno- 
tation brief,  bnt  to  the  point.  311  spp. ;  breeders,  176;  48  more  spp.  indicated 
as  of  probable  though  unascertained  occurrence.  Various  combinations  of  gen- 
eric, specific,  and  varietal  names  are  here  for  the  first  time  used.— Of.  Am. Nat., 
▼iii,  8ept,  1874,  p.  543 ;  Field  and  Stream  (newspaper,  Chicago),  Hay  2, 1874. 

1874.  "  Roamer."    Roamers.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  iii,  Dec.  31, 1874,  p.  324. 
Various  birds  at  an  unusually  northern  latitude  in  winter ;  chiefly  waterfowl. 

1874.  Sim,  George.    The  Food  and  Use  of  Oar  Rapacious  Birds.    <  -4  m. 
Sportsman,  iv,  1874,  p.  259. 

Examinations  of  contents  of  stomachs  of  predatory  birds,  and  plea  for  their 
preservation.    Quoted  from  the  Scottish  Naturalist 

1874.  Slack,  Henry  J.    Birds  as  Architects.  <  Scribner'd  Monthly  Mag.,  vii, 
1874,  p.  252. 

1874.  "Snap."    [Notes  upon]  Birds  and  Snakes  [at  Sidney,  Ohio].    <4m. 
Sportsman,  iv,  1874,  p.  10. 

1874.  Snow,  F.  H.    Birds  of  Kansas.    <  Trans.  Kans.  Aoad.  ScU,  1874,  pp. 
30,31. 

1874.  Snow,  F.  H.    Birds  of  Kansas.    <  Am.  Nat.,  viii,  1874,  p.  757. 
Adds  6  spp.  to  his  list  of  1873. 

1874.  Snow,  F.  H.     Birds  of  Kansas.     <  Observer  of  Nature  (newspaper), 
for  April  1, 1874. 

Of  these  6  spp.,  5  are  additional  to  former  lists,  raising  the  number  to  887 ;  see 
1873  and  1873,  SSOW,  F.  H. 

1874.  Trippe,  T.  M.     The  Migration  of  Birds.    <Am.  Nat,  viii,  1874,  pp. 
338-348. 

A  short  essay  on  the  general  subject,  with  special  reference  to  North  Ameri- 
can species. 

1874.  Trumbull,  J.  H.    [Indian  names  of  Game  Birds.]    <  Am.  Sportsman, 
iii,  1874,  p.  227. 

1874.  Trumbull,  J.  H.     Letters  and  extracts  on   Game  Nomenclature, 

<  Am.  Sportsman,  iii,  1874,  p.  243. 

Extracts  from  early  writers,  showing  names  applied  to  game-birds  in  New 
England  in  the  17th  century. 

1674.   V[errtll,  A.  E.]     Field  Ornithology.    ...     By  Dr.  Elliott  Cones, 
U.  S.  A.    <  Am.  Journ.  Sou,  vii,  1874,  p.  603. 
Notice  of  the  work. 
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1674.  Yarrow,  H.  C.  Engineer  Department,  United  States  Army.  |  —  | 
Progress-report  |  upon  |  Geographical  and  Geological  |  Explorations 
and  Surveys  |  west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  |  in  1872,  |  under 
the  direction  of  |  Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys,  |  Chief  of  Engineers, 
United  States  Army,  |  by  First  Lieut.  George  M.  Wheeler,  |  Corps  of 
Engineers,  in  charge.  |  —  |  Washington:  |  Government  Printing 
Office.  |  1874.  1  vol.  4 to,  paper,  pp.  56.  >  Appendix  E,  pp.  52-55. 
A  report  of  progress  in  natural  history  collections,  largely  ornithological,  made 
by  Dr.  Yarrow  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw. 

1874.  Yarrow,  H.  C,  avd  Henshaw,  H.  W.  Engineer  Department,  U.  S. 
Army.  |  =  |  Geographical  and  Geological  Explorations  and  Surveys 
|  west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian.  |  First  Lieutenant  Geo.  M. 
Wheeler,  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  charge.  |  —  |  Report  |  upon  |  Orni- 
thological Specimens  |  collected  in  j  the  years  1871, 1872,  and  1873.  | 
—  |  Washington :  |  Government  Printing  Office.  |  1874.  8vo  panipb, 

I  p.  1.,  pp.  148. 

Contains  4  separate  articles,  namely :— (I) "  Report  upon  and  List  of  Birds  col- 
lected by  the  Expedition  for  Explorations  west  of  the  One  hundredth  Meridian  in 
1872  ",  &o.,  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow  and  Henry  W.  Henshaw,  pp.  5-33.  (2)  '  List  of 
Birds  collected  by  Lieut,  G.  M.  Wheeler's  Expedition,  1871 ",  pp.  34-38.  (3)  "  An 
Annotated  List  of  the  Birds  of  Utah",  by  H.  W.  Henshaw,  pp.  39-54  (reprinted 
from  Ann.  Lye.  Nat  Hist.  N.  T.,  xi,  1874,  pp.  1-14).  (4)  "  Report  upon  and  List  of 
Birds  collected  by  the  Expedition  for  Geographical  and  Geological  Explorations 
and  Surreys  west  of  the  One  hundredth  Meridian  in  1873",  <fcc.,  by  H.  W.  Hen- 
shaw, pp.  55-148.  (1)  is  an  annotated  list  of  numerous  species  of  Utah  and  Nevada. 
(2)  is  a  nominal  list  of  various  Bpecies  collected  in  Nevada  and  Arizona.  (3)  ii 
reprinted  from  Ann.  Lye.,  which  see.  (4)  is  divided  into  three  sections : — Sect  L 
Observations  on  82  spp.  found  at  Denver,  in  May ;  II,  on  104  spp.  at  Fort  Oar- 
land,  Colorado ;  III,  on  185  spp.  of  Western  New  Mexico  and  Eastern  Arizona. 
All  the  matter  of  these  several  papers  rests  upon  original  observations,  and  the 
series  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  avifauna  of  the  Sonth- 
west.    Of.  Zool.  Bee.  for  1875,  p.  58. 

1874.  Yount,  Harry.    Sportiug  Life  in  Wyoming  Territory.    <  Am,  Sports- 
man, iv,  1874,  p.  114. 
Notes  on  some  birds  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

1874-75.  Harvey,  M.  The  Birds  of  Newfoundland.  <  Forest  and  Streamy  iii, 
1874,  pp.  53, 196 ;  1875, 341. 

1874-75.  Ridoway,  R.    Lists  of  Birds  observed  at  various  localities  contigu- 
ous to  .the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  from  Sacramento  City,  Califor- 
nia, to  Salt  Lake  Valley,  Utah.    <  Bull.  Essex  Inst,  vi,  No.  10,  Oct, 
1874,  pp.  169-174 ;  vii,  Nos.  1  and  2,  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1875,  pp.  10-40. 
Observations  made  during  the  survey  of  the  40th  parallel,  Clarence  King. 

II  The  present  paper  Is  a  mere  abstract  of  that  portion  of  the  zoological  report 
of  the  survey  relating  to  the  character  and  distribution  of  the  local  avifaunc 
encountered  along  the  route  of  exploration,  and  is  published  In  its  present  form 
in  order  to  acquaint  ornithologists,  as  soon  as  possible,  with  the  results  of  orni- 
thological investigations  made  by  the  Expedition."  (See  the  final  report,  1677.) 
Qf.  Zool.  Bee.  for  1875,  p.  49. 

1874-78.  Jasper,  T.  The  Birds  of  North  America  drawn  from  Life  and  uni- 
formly Reduced  to  One-Quarter  their  Natural  Size  by  Theodore  Jas- 
per, A.  M.,  M.  D— Jacob  H.  Studer,  Publisher  Columbus,  Ohio . . . 
Folio.  Publ.  in  parts,  n.  d.  Parts  i-v,  Jan.  29, 1874  ;  vi ,  Apr.  8, 1874 ; 
vii,June9, 1874 ;  viii,  July  16, 1874;  ix, Aug.  18, 1874;  x, Sept. 83,1874; 
xi,  Oct.  22, 1874 ;  xii,  Mar.  2, 1875 ;  xiii,  Mar.  24, 1875 ;  xiv,  xv,  June 
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1874-78.  Jasper,  T.— Continued. 

29,1875;  xvi,  xvii,  Sept.  18, 1875 ;  xviii,xix,  Jan.  26,1876;  xx,xxi, 
Apr.  20, 1876;  xxii,  xxiii,  July  26, 1876 ;  xxiv,  xxv,  Oct.  7, 1876 ;  xxvi, 
xxvii,  Jan.  3,  1877;  xxviii,  xxix,  May  12,1877;  xxx,  xxxi,  Ang.  6, 
1877;  xxxii,  xxxiii,  Nov.  5,1877;  xxxiv,  xxxv,  Mar.  8, 1878;  xxxvi, 
xxxvii,  June  8, 1878 ;  xxxviii,  xxxix,  Sept.  23, 1878 ;  xl,  announced  for 
Oct.,  1878;  each  part  consisting  of  3  colored  and  1  flat-tinted  plate, 
and  8  pages  (or  4  folios)  of  text ;  plates  in  2  series,  and  text  in  2 
sets  of  pagination ;  the  whole  designed  to  form  2  vc  Is. 

The  work  is  really  two  works  in  one,  each  of  them  to  form  a  separate  volume. 
One  set  of  plates,  colored,  numbered  in  Roman,  I-CXXI  (or  I-CXtX?)  is 
accompanied  by  the  general  letter-press,  treating  of  the  North  American  birds 
represented  on  these  plates.  The  other  set  of  plates,  Arabio  Nos.,  1-40,  flat- 
tinted,  has  also  its  letter-press,  separately  paged.  Three  of  the  colored  plates 
and  their  text  and  one  of  the  plain  plates  and  its  text  form  together  each 
number.  I  cannot  give  the  exact  pagination,  etc.,  as  the  work  is  not  finished, 
and  the  above  is  only  the  cover-title,  moreover  modified  in  some  respects  with 
successive  parts;  the  permanent  title  may  be  literally  different  again;  title- 
pages,  indexes,  frontispieces,  etc.,  are  announced  for  the  concluding  number. 

On  its  first  appearance,  this  work  was  promptly  set  upon  by  the  critics,  with 
such  effect  that  it  has  scarcely  been  recognized,  and  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
cited  by  the  "  regular  "  ornithologists.  But  the  publication  has  nevertheless  stead- 
ily progressed  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  now  forms  a  really  notable  work, 
open  to  mnch  less  serious  objections  than  at  first  seemed  imminent,  and  worthy 
of  all  proper  consideration.  As  a  business  enterprise,  the  affair  has  apparently 
been  a  success;  Jive  "editions"  (issues  of  additional  impressions)  have  been 
called  for,  showing  that  the  work  answers  the  popular  demacd.  It  seems  bettor 
suited  to  the  tastes  and  wants  of  the  populace  than  any  other  ornithological 
work  which  has  ever  appeared  in  this  country,  though  it  will  never  be  conceded 
to  have  any  weight  or  authority  with  ornithologists.  Of  the  illustrations,  much 
might  be  said  according  to  the  perspective  in  which  we  choose  to  regard  them ; 
the  truest  perspective  is  perhaps  the  price  at  which  they  are  Issued— four  of 
them,  19  X  15  inches,  with  8  pp.  of  text,  for  a  dollar.  They  maintain  the  same 
character  throughout  the  series.  The  text,  on  the  contrary,  has  steadily  im- 
proved from  the  first;  it  consists  of  a  general  account  of  the  objects  delineated, 
beginning  usually  with  a  few  original  words,  and  for  the  rest  consisting  of  copi- 
ous extracts  from  authors,  from  Wilson,  Audubon,  and  NuttalL  to  those  of  to-day. 
This  is  the  Birds  of  North  America  part ;  the  other  part  of  the  work,  separately 
paged,  and  with  its  40  plain  plates,  is  a  general  treatise  on  ornithology,  the 
classification,  etc.,  of  which  is  modelled  after  Brehm ;  it  is  less  satisfactory  than 
the  main  part  of  the  work. 

1875.  Abbott,  C.  C.    The  Migration  of  inland  Birds.    <  Rod  and  Gun,  vi, 
July  10, 1875,  p.  230 ;  and  July  17,  p.  243. 
Reprinted  from  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly. 

1875.  "Alaska."    [H.  W.  Elliott.]    Disappearance  of  certain  song-birds. 
<  Rod  and  Gun,  vi,  May  15, 1875,  p.  97. 

1875.  A[llbn],J.A.   Dr.  Cones's  Birds  of  the  Northwest.   <  Am.  Nat.,  ix,  No. 
8,  Ang.,  1875,  pp.  466-468. 

1875.  Allen,  J.  A.    Cones's  Birds  of  the  Northwest.    <  Atlantic  Monthly, 
xxxvi,  Sept.,  1875,  pp.  365-368. 
Review  of  the  work. 

1875.  Allen,  J.  A.    "  Birds  of  the  Northwest."    <  Rod  and  Gun,  vi,  May  22, 
1875,  p.  119. 

Protesting  against  the  position  taken  by  the  reviewer  of  the  work,  torn.  ciL,  p. 
39,  in  regard  to  the  inside  history  of  the  publication.  The  editor  ( W.  F.  Parker) 
defends  the  previous  criticism  in  a  note  appended  to  the  letter. 
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1875.  [Anon.]    [Review  of  Wilson  Flagg's  "Birds  and  Seasons  of  New  Eng- 
land ".]    <  Appleton'g  Journ.,  xiii,  Jane,  1875,  p.  788. 

1875.  [Anon.]  Fauna  of  Eastern  Florida.  [Birds.]  <  Forest  and  Stream, 
•  iii,  Jan.  7, 1875,  p.  340. 

1875.  [Anon.]    [Birds  of  the  Northwest.]   <  Forest  and  Stream,  iv,  March 
18, 1875,  p.  92. 
Notice  of  the  work  of  that  name. 

1875.  [Anon.]  The  Arrival  of  Birds  as  observed  at  Utica.  <  Oologiet,  i, 
1875,  p.  38. 

1875.  [  Anon.— H.  C.  Yarrow.  ]  Dr.  Cooes'  New  Book— u  Birds  of  the  North- 
west.71    <  Bod  and  Gun,  vi,  April  17, 1875,  p.  39.    See,  also,  p.  119. 

While  speaking  very  pleasantly  of  the  work  itself,  the  writer  of  this  rerkw 
reflects  severely  upon  the  U.  8.  Oeologioal  Survey,  under  which  it  was  published, 
and  the  circumstances  ostensibly  attending  its  publication.  The  reviewer's 
attitude  is  promptly  resented  by  J.  A.  Allen,  torn,  ciL,  p.  119. 

1875.  [Anon.]  [Announcement  of  intended  catalogue  of  the  birds  of  South- 
ern Michigan,  by  A.  H.  Boies.]  <  Bod  and  Gun,  vi,  May  22, 1875,  p. 
119. 

1875.  [Anon.]  Killing  insectivorous  Birds.  <  Bod  and  Gun,  vi,  July  10, 
1875,  p.  232. 

* 

1875.  [Anon.]  [Dates  of]  Arrival  of  Birds  at  Grafton,  Canada.  <  Bod  and 
Gun,  vi,  July  10, 1875,  p.  234. 

1875.  [Anon.]  Some  Observations  on  the  Birds  of  Ritchie  Co.,  W.  Va. 
<  Bod  and  Gun,  vi,  Aug.  14, 1875,  p.  295. 

Notice  of  W.  Brewster's  paper  in  Ann.  If.  T.  Lye.  N.  H.f  vol.  xi,  June,  187a 
pp.  189-146,  q.  v. 

1875.  [Anon.]    The  Bird  Question.    <  Bod  and  Gun,  vi,  Sept.  18, 1875,  p.  375. 
Abstract  of  paper  in  Proc  lUincit  HorL  8oc.,  showing  utility  of  birds  in  agri- 
culture. 

1875.  Arnold,  W.  W.    A  history  of  my  pets.     <  Bod  and  Gun,  vi,  April  10 
and  Aug.  14, 1875,  pp.  22  and  249. 
Various  American  birds  inoluded. 

1875.  Bailey,  J.  S.    The  Migration  of  Birds.     <  Foreat  and  Stream,  iv,  April, 
22, 1875,  p.  172. 

1875.  Batty,  J.  H.    Winter  collecting  in  Minnesota.     <  Am.  Sjportman,  v, 
1875,  Jan.  23,  p.  262. 
List  of  birds  inoluded. 

1875.  Batty,  J.  H.    Our  Hawks  and  Owls.     <  Fort$t  and  Stream,  iv,  July  15, 
1875,  p.  374. 

1875.  Boies,  A.  H.  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  |  ascertained  to  occur  in  |  South- 
ern Michigan ;  |  together  with  |  the  Game  and  Fish  Laws  |  of  Mich- 
igan,  |  and  |  Miscellaneous  Artioles  for  8portamen.  |  By  A.  H.  Boies. 
|  —  |  Hudson,  Mich. :  |  V?.  T.  B.  Sohermerhorn  printer.  1 1875.  *ro 
pamphl.,  not  paged  (foil.  12). 
311  spp.,  briefly  annotated. 

1875.  "Boone."    [Joshua  Cooke.]    A  Blizzard.    <22odan4  Gun,  vi,  April  3, 

1875,  p.  2. 

How  prairie  birds  survive  the  rigorous  climate  and  toy  galea  on  the  pith*  of 
yio  Northwest. 
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1875.  Brewer,  T.  M.    Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  New  England,  with  brief 

notes  indicating  the  manner  and  character  of  their  presence ;  with 

a  list  of  species  included  in  previous  catalogues  believed  to  have 

been  wrongly  classed  as  Birds  of  New  England.     <  Pro©.  Bost.  Soe. 

Nat  Hist.,  xvii,  1875,  pp.  436-454.    Also  sep.  pub.  8vo  pamph.,  1875, 

pp.21. 

336  spp.,  folly  annotated ;  followed  by  a  critical  commentary  on  the  claims  of 
99  more  to  be  included  in  the  fauna  of  New  England.  The  writer  eliminate* 
from  the  New  England  list  29  spp.  which  had  been  admitted  by  other  writers, 
especially  Cones ;  these  being  "  in  his  Judgment*'  not  entitled  to  place.  A  very 
few  species  are  given  additional  to  Cones's  List  of  1868.  Stragglers  are  marked 
by  asterisk.  "  It  has  been  my  sole  aim  to  furnish  a  list  that  shall  be  reliable  so 
far  as  it  goes.  I  may  have  omitted  some  that  are  entitled  to  a  place.  Bo  it  so ; 
I  had  rather  omit  ten  that  may  be  found,  than  include  one  that  never  has  been." 
Such  stringency  is  unfavorable  to  a  scientific  method  of  compiling  a  local  avi- 
fauna,   Qf.  The  Independent  (newspaper),  Oct.  7, 1875. 

1875.  Brewster,  W.    Some  observations  on  the  Birds  of  Ritchie  County, 
West  Virginia.    <  Ann.  Lye.  NaU  Hist.  N.  Y.,  xi,  1875,  pp.  129^146. 

Very  fully  annotated,  and  an  extensive  list,  containing  some  valuable  informa- 
tion. 

1875.  Brown,  N.  C.    Ornithological  Notes  from  Portland,  Maine.    <Bod 
and  Gun,  vi,  May  8, 1875,  p.  81. 

Notes  upon  deformity  in  Pleetnpkanet  nivalis;  occurrence  of  Puseereulus  prin- 
eepe  and  Ardea  egretta ;  also,  note  on  H.  egretta,  by  Bnthven  Deane.  Bead  before 
Nuttall  Ornith.  Club,  April  94, 1875. 

1875.  Bbuhin,  T.  A.     Die  Vogel  von  New  Coeln  im  Staate  Wisconsin. 
<  Zool.  GarL,  1875,  p.  414. 

Not  seen—title  from  ZooL  Bee  "A  bare  list  of  about  a  hundred  species 
with  a  few  notes  giving  the  time  of  year  in  which  some  of  them  were  observed.*' 

1875.  Burroughs,  J.    Birds  and  Seasons  of  New  England.    <^ScribnerJs 
Monthly,  xi,  1875,  p.  293. 
Review  of  Wilson  Flagg's  Birds  and  Seasons  of  New  England. 

1875.  Chickering,  J.  J.     Notice  of  White  Mountain  [N.  H.]  Birds  and 
Insects.    <  Field  and  Forest,  i,  No.  0,  Nov.,  1875,  p.  48. 
Mere  mention  of  some  half  dosen  species. 

1875.  Cooper,  J.  G.  New  Facts  relating  to  Californian  Ornithology.  <^Proe. 
Cala.  Acad.  Nat.  Sei.,  Dec.  6,  1875,  pp. .  Also,  repaged  over- 
sheets,  8vo,  pp.  14. 

Critical  commentary  on  about  50  app.,  with  special  reference  to  latest  informa- 
tion secured  respecting  them. 

1875.  Cope,  [E.  D.]  On  an  Extinct  Vulturine  Bird.  <  Proc.  Phila.  Acad. 
Nat.  Soi.,  1875,  p.  271. 

Vultur  umbrosus,  formerly  described  as  Calhartes  umbrosus,  now  referred  to 
YuUuridm. 

1875.  COUE0,  E.  A  Report  |  npon  the  |  Condition  of  Affairs  |  in  the  |  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska.  |  —  |  By  |  Henry  W.  Elliott,  |  Special  Agent  Treas- 
ury Department.  |  —  |  Washington:  |  Government  Printing  Office.  | 
1875.  1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  277.  >  Chapter  IX.  Ornithology  of  the 
Prybilov  Islands.    By  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  U.  8.  A.    pp.  166-212. 

A  reprint  verbatim  of  the  original  which  formed  the  Ornithological  Appendix 
of  Elliott's  4to  "  portfolio  n  ed.  of  the  same  work,  1873,  q.  v. 
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1875.  Coues,  E.  On  the  Breeding  of  certain  Birds.  <£Am.  Nat,  ix,No.2, 
Fob.,  1875,  pp.  75-78. 

Of  Montana  Territory,  TJ.  8.  AquUa  ehrytaetot,  Bistrioniou*  torquatu$,Ampe* 
Us  garrultu,  Neocory*  ipragvU,  etc 

1875.  C[ode8],  E.    A  Late  Paper  on  Birds.     <  Am.  Nat,  ix,  No.  10,  1875, 
pp.  570, 571. 
W.  Brewster's  on  West  Virginia  birds,  in  Ann,  Lye,  zi,  1675,  pp.  1S9-146. 

1875.  [Coues,  E.]  [Notice  of  T.  M.  Brewer's  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of 
New  England  (Pr.  Boat.  Soc.,  xvii,  pp.  436-454).]  <  The  New  York 
Independent  (newspaper),  Oct.  7, 1875. 

1875.  COUE8,  E.  Fasti  OrnithologisB  Redivivi.— No.  1.  Bartram's  '  Travels.' 
<  Proc.  Phila.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  1875,  pp.  338-358. 

An  extended  review  of  Bartram  as  an  ornithologist,  claiming  that  this  author's 
names  are  available ;  215  spp.,  59  left  undetermined,  163  identified.  Of  the  iden- 
tified binomial  names,  20  are  considered  tenable,  5  of  them  being  already  in 
general  employ.  The  article,  like  those  of  Casein's,  whose  title  is  appropriated, 
was  received  with  disfavor,  mainly,  it  would  seem,  on  account  of  the  trouble  it 
would  make  in  the  way  of  nomenclatural  changes,  should  the  position  assumed 
be'  considered  tenable.  Qf.  ZooL  Recfor  1875,  p.  30 ;  Am.  Nat,  z,  1876,  pp.  21, 08, 176. 

1875.  Dawson,  Q.  M.  British  North  American  Boundary  Commission  | 
Report  |  on  the  |  Geology  and  Resources  |  of  the  |  region  in  the 
vicinity  of  j  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  |  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  |  With  |  lists  of  plants  and  animals  col- 
lected, and  notes  |  on  the  fossils.  |  By  |  George  Mercer  Dawson, 
Assoc.  R.  S.  M.,  F.  G.  8.,  |  Geologist  and  Botanist  to  the  Commis- 
sion, |  addressed  to  Major  J.  D.  Cameron,  R.  A.,  |  H.  M.  Boundary 
Commissioner.  |  [Arms.]  |  Montreal:  |  Dawson  Brothers,  St.  James 
street.  |  London :  Sampson,  Low  &  Co.  |  New  York :  B.  Wester- 
mann  &  Co.  |  1875.  1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  i-zi,  1-397,  pll.  i-xviii,  3  col'd 
fold'd  maps. 

Pages  280-283,  list  of  arrivals  of  birds  in  spring  of  1874,  at  Dufferin,  Manitoba, 
near  Pembina,  Dakota,  with  extracts  from  Sir  John  Richardson's  observations 
for  Cumberland  House  and  Carleton  House. 

1875.  Deane,  R.  The  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club.  <  Am.  Sportsman,  v, 
1874-75,  Feb.  13,  p.  312. 

Circular  of  the  Club,  signed  by  Ruthven  Deane,  seo'y,  and  Ernest  Ingersofl 
and  Walter  Wood,  publication  committee,  with  reference  to  publication  of  pro- 
ceedings. 

1875.  Flagg,  W.  The  |  Birds  and  Seasons  |  of  New  England.  |  By  Wilson 
Flagg,  |  author  of  "  The  Woods  and  By-ways  of  New  England."  | 
With  Illustrations.  |  [Quotation.]  |  [Trademark.]  |  Boston:  | 
James  R.  Osgood  and  Company,  |  Late  Ticknor  &  Fields,  and  Fields, 
Osgood,  &  Co.  |  1875.  1  vol.  sm.  8vo.  pp.  i-vi,  1 1.,  pp.  1-457,  12 
heliotype  pll. 

"The  title  of  this  work  does  not  give  the  reader  a  full  understanding  of  its 
scope  and  contents,  as  it  treats  of  Scenes  and  Flowers  as  well  as  of  Birds  and 
Seasons.  .  .  .  My  essays  are  not  biographies  of  the  Birds.  I  treat  of  them 
chiefly  as  songsters,  and  speak  only  of  those  habits  which  render  them  useful, 
interesting,  or  picturesque.  ...  I  would  remind  the  reader  that  some  parts  of 
my  book  have  already  appeared  in  print."— (Extract*  from  Introduction.)  The 
author  writes  like  a  close  observer,  as  well  as  a  lover  of  birds  who  has  discor- 
bred  that  they  may  subserve  other  than  ornithological  purposes;  though  the 
fullest  appreciation  of  the  poetry  of  their  lives  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
power  to  discriminate  between  the  genera  Antrottomut  and  Ohordilet;  nor  does 
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1875.  Flagg,  W.— -Continued. 

this  latter  ability  make  one  quite  an  ** extraordinary  pedant"  (seep.  888).  The 
delightful  treatise  may  touch  elbows  on  the  shelf  with  Bnrroughs's  Wake  Robin ; 
they  both  refresh  and  recreate  whom  the  galling  of  the  teehnio-harness  has 
made  sore. 

1875.  Gaudmer,  Dorset.    Wilson  the  Ornithologist.    <  Soribner's  Monthly, 
xi,  1875,  pp.  690-703 ;  four  illustrations. 
Biographical  notice  of  Alexander  Wilson. 

1875.  Gaumer,  G.  F.  Ornithological  notes  [upon  12  8pp.  of  Kansas  birds, 
with  list  of  36  other  spp.  observed  Mar.  13, 1875].  <  Observer  of 
Nature  (newspaper),  Mar.  24, 1875. 

1875.  Grinnell,  G.  B.  Engineer  Department,  U.  S.  Army.  |  —  |  Report  I  of 
a  |  Reconnaissance  |  of  the  |  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  |  made  in  |  the 
summer  of  1874.  |  By  William  Ludlow,  |  Captain  of  Engineers,  Bvt. 
Lieut.  Colonel  U.  8.  Army,  (Chief  Engineer  Department  of  Da- 
kota. |  —  |  Washington :  |  Government  Printing  Office.  |  1875.  1 
vol.  4to.  pp.  121.  >  Zoological  Report.  By  George  Bird  Grin- 
nell.   Chap.  II.    Birds,  pp.  85-102. 

Consists  of  excellent  field-notes  on  the  birds  observed  on  the  expedition,  110  in 
number,  being  a  large  majority  of  those  inhabiting  the  locality. 

1875.  Grinnell,  G.  B.  The  Frigate  Bird  [Tachypetes  aquila]  and  White 
Ibis  [Ibis  alba]  in  Connecticut.  <  Am.  Nat,  iz,  No.  8,  Aug.,  1875, 
p.  470. 

1875.  "  H."  The  Close  Season  for  Game  Birds.  <  Bod  and  Gun,  vi,  May  15, 
1875,  p.  106. 

Facts  concerning  growth  and  habits  of  game-birds ;  see  also  letter  "  Times  and 
Seasons  "  on  the  same  page,  and  mnch  elsewhere. 

1875.  Hartino,  J.  E.  The  Fauna  |  of  the  |  Prybilov  Islands  |  abridged  from 
the  |  "  Report  on  the  Prybilov  Group  or  Seal  Islands  of  Alaska,"  | 
by  Henry  W.  Elliott ;  with  an  Appendix  on  the  |  Ornithology  by 
•  Dr.  Elliott  Cones  (Washington,  1873).  |  By  J.E.  Hartlng,  F.  L.  & 
F.  Z.  S.  |  London  |  reprinted  from  the  Natural  History  columns  of  | 
"  The  Field  "  for  private  circulation  |  1875     Pamph.    pp.  38,  pi.  1. 

Aves,  pp.  15-36,  thus  occupying  the  greater  part  of  this  exoellent  digest  of  the 
original.  Tringa  ptilocnemis  Cones  (=  T.  gracilis  Hart.)  is  redlscussed.  The  pi. 
(from  P.  Z.  8.)  shows  bill,  feet,  snd  tail  of  this  species,  and  of  T.  alpina  and  T. 
crassirortris.    See  the  original,  1873,  Coues.  E. 

1875.  Henshaw,  H.  W.,  and  Aiken,  C.  E.  Annual  Report  |  upon  the  |  Geo- 
graphical Explorations  and  Surveys  west  of  the  |  one  hundredth 
meridian,  in  California,  Nevada,  |  Nebraska,  Utah,  Arizona,  Colorado, 
New  |  Mexico,  Wyoming,  and  Montana,  by  George  M.  Wheeler,  | 
First  Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  IT.  S.  A. ;  |  being  |  Appendix  L  L  |  of 
the  |  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  W5.  |  —  | 
Washington  :  |  Government  Printing  Office.  |  1875.  8vo.  pp.  i-iv,  1 
1.,  pp.  1-196,  maps,  views,  etc.    >  App.  1 1, 1 2,  pp.  139-166. 

This  publication  contains  three  ornithological  papers,  namely: — "Notes upon 
the  Ornithology  of  the  Region  traversed",  by  Mr.  Henshaw,  pp.  140, 150,  relating 
to  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  j  "  Notes  on  the  Ornithology  observed  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Aiken, assistant",  pp.  150-153,  relating  to  Colorado ;  and,  especially, an  '?  Anno- 
tated List  of  the  Birds  of  Arisona",  by  Mr.  Henshaw.  The  latter  treats  of 
"  291 "  ({. «.,  903)  spp.,  and  is  by  far  the  most  complete  enumeration  extant,  besides 
being  folly  annotated  with  field-notes  of  local  distribution,  abundance  or  scarcity, 
times  of  appearance,  etc    The  breeders  are  marked  with  an  asterisk.    The  list 
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1675.  Henshaw,  H.  W.,  and  Aiken,  C.  E.— Continued. 

is  of  excellent  authority,  being  baaed  upon  the  author's  peraonal  observations, 
supplemented  by  those  of  Dr.  Cooes,  Dr.  Cooper,  Captain  Bendire,  and  others, 
which  are  freely  quoted.    The  two  minor  papers  call  for  no  remark. 

1875.  Hoffman,  W.  J.    List  of  Birds  observed  at  Grand  River  Agency, 
Dakota  Ter.,  from  October  7th,  1872,  to  Jnne  7th,  1873.    <  Proc 
Boit.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  xviii,  1875,  pp.  169-175. 
79  epp.,  annotated. 

1875.  Ingersoll,  E.     The  Autumnal  Migration  of  Birds.     <  .Forest  ami 
Stream,  v,  Nov.  4, 1875,  p.  195. 
Reprinted  from  The  Christian  Union. 

1875.  Ingersoll,  E.    [List  of  various  birds  which  have  flown  at  night 
into  the  upper  windows  of  The  Tribune  office,  New  York  City.] 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  v,  Nov.  4, 1875,  p.  195. 

1875.  Ingersoll,  E.    The  Ornithology  of  the  Black  Hills.    <  Forest  and 
Stream,  v,  Dec.  2, 1875,  p.  260. 

Review,  with  ooplous  extracts,  of  G.  B.  Grinnell's  Zoological  Report,  in  Capt 
Ludlow's  Report  o/  a  Reconnaissanes  of  the  Black  HiUs,  etc.,  1875,  q. «. 

1875.  [Ingersoll,  E.]    Birds  with  Teeth.     <  Forest  and  Stream,  v,  Dec 
30, 1875,  p.  323. 
Statement  of  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh's  patoontologioal  discoveries  of  Odontorntike*. 

1875.  "Inghe."    [E.   Ingersoll,]     The   Vacation   of  an   Ornithologist 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  i v,  July  15, 1875,  p.  358. 
Experiences  in  Ritchie  Co.,  West  Virginia. 

1875.  "  K."    [Early  spring  birds  at  Perth  Aniboy,  N.  J.]      <  Forest  and 
Stream,  iv,  March  25, 1875,  p.  101. 

1875.  K[eene],  S.  W.     Birds  of  the  Northwest.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  iv, 
April  15,  1875,  p.  157. 
Review  of  Birds  of  ike  Northwest,  etc 

1875.  L[e  Moine],  J.  M.     Winter  Birds  [at  Quebec,  C.  E.]    <  Am*  Sports- 
man, v,  Jan.  2, 1875,  p.  219. 

1875.  Marsh,  O.  C.     Odontornithes,  or  Birds  with  Teeth.     <  Am.  Nat,  ix, 
No.  12, 1875,  pp.  625-631,  yll.  2, 3. 

Pub.  in  part  in  Am.  Journ.  SeLt  x,  Nov.,  1875.— Iehtkyomie  dispar.  pL  S ;  Hetper- 
ornie  regoMs,  pi.  3— former  type  of  order  Odontormat,  latter  of  order  OdonUAca; 
OdontormcB  vice  Ichthyornitkes,  preoccupied. 

1875.  Maynard,  C.  J.    A  Naturalist's  Vacation.    <  Rod  and  Gun,  vii,  Oct 

30, 1875,  p.  65. 
Field-notes,  Ang.  97-Sept  91,  in  Pennsylvania. 

1875.  Maynard,  C.  J.    Birds  observed  during  a  few  hours  stroll  about  Wil- 
mington, N.  C.    <  The  Scientific  Monthly  (Toledo,  Ohio),  i,  No.  1, 
Oct.,  1875,  pp.  32-34. 
An  interesting  though  small  list  of  19  spp. 

1875.  Nelson,  E.  W.  Notes  on  Birds  observed  in  portions  of  Utah,  Nevada, 
and  California.  <  Proc.  BosL  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  xvii,  1875,  pp.  338-365. 
I.  Vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger,  Utah,  Jane  92-July  24,  1878,  19  spp.  IX  Xesr 
Salt  Lake  City,  July  87- Ang.  8, 1879,  41  spp.  IIL  A.  Vicinity  of  Elko,  Nevada. 
Aug.  9-14,  1879, 33  spp. ;  B.  25  miles  north  of  Elko,  August,  79  spp.  The  severs! 
lists  well  annotated. 
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1875.  Newton,  A.  Notes  on  Birds  which  have  been  found  in  Greenland. 
By  Alfred  Newton,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  8.,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  London.  1875. 
8vo  pamphlet,    pp.  94-115. 

This  artiole,  of  which  I  have  only  seen  a  separately  printed  copy,  constitutes 
No.  vi,  pp.  94-115,  of  a  "  Manual  of  the  Natural  History  [etc.]  of  Greenland  and 
the  neighbouring  regions,  8vo,  London,  1875  ",  ordered  by  the  English  Admiralty 
to  be  drawn  np  in  view  of  the  expedition  of  the  same  year,  and  is  compiled  in 
accordance  with  official  instructions,  which  accounts  for  its  form.  8pp.  63  +  62, 
summarily  treated  as  to  geographical  distribution,  etc.  Qf.  ZooL  Roc.  /or  1875. 

1875.  "  Oologist."    Reminiscences  of  a  Collector.    <  Oologist,  i,  1875,  pp. 
50,51,57-59,65,66. 
A  boy's  narrative,  containing  some  items  respecting  North  American  birds. 

1875.  "  Ovum."    Migration  of  Birds.    <  Oologist,  i,  1875,  pp.  13, 14. 

1875.  Ridgway,  R.     Snow  Birds  and  Little  Owls.     <  Am.  Sportsman,  v, 
Mar.  20, 1*75,  p.  393. 
Information  upon  Junto,  Pleetrophanss%  eto^  and  Scops  atio. 

1875.  Ridgway,  R.  First  impressions  of  the  Bird-fanna  of  California,  and 
general  remarks  on  western  Ornithology.  <  The  Scientific  Monthly 
(Toledo,  Ohio),  i,  No.  1,  Oct.,  1875,  pp.  2-13. 

Based  on  the  same  material  as  that  elaborated  afterward  in  Clarence  King's 
report,  1877,  q.  ».,  with  more  regard  to  the  popular  aspects  of  the  case. 

1875.  Roberts,  T.  8.    New  Birds  from  Minnesota.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v, 

Dec.  16, 1875,  p.  292. 

Remarks  on  rare  species,  and  list  of  18  spp.  not  enumerated  by  Dr.  Hatch 
In  his  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Minnesota,  1874.  This  artiole  was  also  printed 
in  The  SdcnH/ic  Monthly  for  Feb.,  1876.  p.  231,  q.  v. 

1875.  Robinson,  W.  R.  A  List  of  Albino  Birds  [of  North  America].  <Forest 
and  Stream,  v,  Dec.  30, 1875,  p.  323. 

1875.  [Salvin,  0.]  [Ornithological  advices  from  Disco,  Greenland,  on 
affnirs  of  the  Arotio  Expedition.]  <  Ibis,  v,  3d  series,  1875,  pp. 
520, 521. 

1875.  8amusls,  E.  A.    The  |  Birds  of  New  England  |  and  |  adjacent  states :  | 

|  With  an  appendix  containing  supplementary  notes.  , 

Sixth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  |  Boston:  |  Noyes,  Holmes,  and 
company,  |  219,  Washington  Street.  |  1875.  1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  i-vii, 
1-591,  col'd  frontisp.  (Qniscalns  pnrpnreus),  many  full-page  un- 
oolored  woodcc.  and  others  in  text,  and  plL  i-iv  of  eggs. 

Qrig.  ed.  1887.  This  ed.  from  the  orig.  stereos. ;  illustrations  the  same,  with 
addition  of  the  col'd  frontisp  The  Appendix,  pp.  575-583,  gives  many  species 
omitted  from  the  orig.  ed.  There  have  been  several  editions  of  this  work,  all 
from  the  orig.  stereos.,  and  substantially  the  same,  but  differing  in  the  illustra- 
tions and  size  of  paper,  one  in  small  4to,  many  colored  plates  additional  to  those 
of  the  regular  editions.  The  "  Appendix  "  was  introduced  soon  after  the  first 
ed.,  perhaps  in  the  3d. 

1875.  Sclatbr,  P.  L.  Instructions  for  collecting  and  observing  the  Birds 
of  Greenland.  <  Instructions  for  Use  of  Sci.  Exped.  to  Arct.  Regions, 
1875,  pp.  45, 46.    (8vo,  London,  1875.) 

875.  Scott,  G.  C.  Spring  Birds  and  Fishes.  <  Rod  and  Gun,  vi,  April 
17,1875,  p.  33. 
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1875.  Snow,  F.  H.  Birds  of  Kansas.  <  Observer  of  Nature,  ii,  Mar.  24, 1875 
(newspaper,  not  paged). 

Adds  4  spp.  to  hie  various  previous  lists,  and  mentions  several  others  as  prob- 
able or  possible  additions  to  the  avifauna  of  the  State. 

1875.  Snow,  F.  H.    New  Birds  in  Kansas.    <  Am.  Nat.,  ix,  No.  8,  Aug.,  1875, 

p.  470. 

Mteropalama  himantoput,  Oalidri*  armaria,  Aegiothu*  linaria,  Dendrmea  pal 
marum,  Ampelis  gamuus. 

1875.  Snow,  F.  H.  Birds  of  Kansas.  <  Trans.  Kans.  Acad.  Science  for  1874 
(pamphlet,  pub.  separately  from  Trans.  State  Board  of  Agric,  with 
which  formerly  inolnded),  1875,  pp.  30,  31. 

Of  these  9  spp.,  3  are  additional  to  former  lists,  raising  the  number  to  990.  See 
1875, 1874,  1873,  1878,  Snow,  F.  H. 

1875.  Snow,  F.  H.    A  |  Catalogue  |  of  the  |  Birds  of  Kansas  |  contributed 

to  the  |  Kansas  Academy  of  Science  |  by  |  F.  H.  Snow,  |  Professor 

of  Natural  History  and  Meteorology,  in  the  University  |  of  Kansas,  | 

at  Lawrence.  |  —  |  Third  Edition.  |  November,  1875.     8vo.  pamph. 

pp.  14. 

23  spp.  and  one  var.  added  since  the  pub.  of  the  9d  ed.  in  Oct.,  1872.  List  now 
contains  895  spp. ;  the  83  additions  would  hare  increased  the  number  to  305,  bat 
for  reduction  of  several  spp  to  van.  130  spp.,  known  to  breed,  marked  with 
asterisk. 

1875.  Stearns,  W.    Birds  Breeding  on  Penikese  Island  [Massachusetts]. 

<  Am.  Nat,  ix,  No.  9,  1875,  pp.  514, 515. 
Annotated  list  of  14  spp. 

1875.  Stephens,  F.    A  collector's  rambles  [in  New  Mexico].    <  Rod  and 
Gun,  vi,  June  5, 1875,  p.  146 ;  June  12, 1875,  p.  171. 
Birds  observed  in  Sangre  de  Cristo  Monntalns  and  vicinity  in  March. 

1875.  Taber,  E.  B.    The  life  of  winter  Birds.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v,  Dec. 
9,  1875,  p.  275. 

1875.  [Tilkoton,  W.  M.]    Birds  in  extremis  [through  rigors  of  winter]. 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  iv,  Mar.  4, 1875,  p.  40. 

1875.  [TrLKBTOX,  W.  M.]    8pare  the  Birds.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  iv,  Mar. 

25,  1875,  p.  104. 

1876.  Treat,  [Mrs.]  Mary.    Do  Birds  improve  as  architects t    <Barper'$ 

New  Monthly  Mag.,  Ii,  pp.  127-130. 
Answered  affirmatively  and  cases  cited  from  personal  observation. 

1875.  Whkaton,  J.  M.    The  food   of   Birds   as  related   to   agriculture. 

<  Tioenty-ninth  Ann.  Rep.  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agric.  for  1874,  (no 

date)  1675,  pp.  561-578. 

Also  separately.  8vo,  pp.  18,  same  title.— This  is,  in  effect,  a  corrected  and  com- 
pleted list  of  the  birds  of  Ohio  (the  author's  original  list  appeared  in  same  pub- 
lication for  1860),  briefly  annotated,  and  with  the  general  food-regimen  of  each 
family  given ;  being  a  well-conceived  essay  of  muoh  practical  utility. 

1875-77.  "  Ovum."  Birds'  Nests  and  Eggs.  <  Oologist,  i,  No.  1,  Mar.,  1875, 
p. 2 ;  No. 25  Apr.,  1875,  pp.  9-11,  with  2  figg. ;  No.  5,  Jnly,  1875,  pp.33, 
34, 6  figg. ;  No.  6,  Aug.,  1875,  pp.  41, 42,  -f  snppl.  sheet,  for  8ept.,  Oct, 
pp.  1, 2,  figg.  1-4 ;  No.  9,  Nov.,  1875,  p.  59, -f-  snppl.  sheet;  No.  10,  Dec, 
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1875-77.  "Ovum.w— Continued. 

1875,  p.  G7,+  soppl.  sheet,  with  5  flgg. ;  No.  11,  Jan.,  1876,  pp.  73-75; 
ii,  No.  3,  May,  1876,  pp.  18, 19 ;  No.  4,  Jnne,  1876,  pp.  26, 27 ;  No.  5,  July, 

1876,  pp.  33, 34 ;  No.  6,  Aug.,  1876,  pp.  42, 43 ;  No.  7,  Sept.,  1876,  pp.  49, 
60;  No.  8,  Oct.,  1876,  pp.  58, 59;  Nos.  9, 10,  Nov.-Dec.,  1876,  pp.  66, 67 ; 
No.  1 1,  Jan.,  1877,  pp.  76, 77 ;  No.  12,  Feb.,  1877,  pp.  86, 87. 

A  aeries  of  descriptions  of  the  nests  and  eggs  of  various  North  American 
birds,  several  of  which  are  figured.  My  file  of  this  "amateur"  periodical  Is 
Incomplete.  The  series  continues  with  same  major  caption,  over  a  different 
paeudonyme,  "Avis",  following  articles  being  rather  citable  separately  by  their 
respective  snb-heads. 

* 

1876.  Abbott,  C.  C.    Repetition  of  Nesting  in  Birds.    <  Forest  and  Stream, 
v,  Jan.  6, 1876,  p.  340. 
List  of  species  breeding  twice  in  a  season. 

1876.  Abbott,  C.  C.    My  February  Field  Notes.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  vi, 
Mar.  23,  1876,  pp.  99,  114. 
Ornithological  Journal  near  Trenton,  N.  J. 

1876.  Abbott,  C.  C.    March  Field  Notes— Birds  [at  Trenton,  N.  J.]    <  Forest 
and  Stream,  vi,  April  20, 1876,  p.  163. 

1876.  Abbott,  C.  C.    Three  months  of  Field  Notes.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  vii, 
Aug.  10,  1876,  pp.  3,  20. 

Ornithological  field-notes  made  at  Trenton,  K.  J.     Remarks  on  influences 
affecting  migrations. 

1876.  "  Agate."    Game  [Bird*]  in  Western  New  York.    <  Forest  and  Stream, 
vi,  Feb.  17, 1876,  p.  18. 

1876.  Allen,  C.  A.    Notes  from  California.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  vii,  Aug. 
10, 1876,  p.  4. 
Arrival  and  nesting  of  birds  at  Kloasio,  Marin  County. 

1876.  Allen,  Mrs.  C.  A.   [List  of  6  Californian  birds  nesting  on  a  single  tree, 
with  details.]    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v,  Feb.  3, 1876,  p.  404. 

1876.  Allen,  J.  A.    The  availability  of  certain  Bartramian  names  in  orni- 
thology.   <  Am.  Nat,  x,  No.  1 ,  1876,  pp.  21-29. 
Adverse  to  Dr.  Cones'e  views,  Pr.  PhUa,  Acad.,  1875,  pp.  338-058. 

1876.  Allen,  J. A.    Bartramian  Names  again:   An  Explanation.    <Am. 
Nat,  x,  No.  3, 1876,  pp.  176, 177. 
The  last  word  in  this  short  and  amiable  discussion. 

1876.  Allen,  J.  A.    Progress  in  Ornithology  in  the  United  States  during  the 
last  Century.    <  Am.  Nat,  x,  No.  9, 1876,  pp.  536-550. 

A  very  valuable  historical  digest  and  commentary.  It  is  one  of  the  " Centen- 
nial "  reports  of  progress  in  zoology  which  the  Naturalist  published  this  year. 

1876.  A[llen],  J.  A.    Birds  of  Kansas.     <  Bull  Nutt  Ornith.  Club,  i,  No.  2, 

July,  1876,  pp.  47, 48. 
Xotioe  of  ¥.  H.  Snow's  later  catalogue  of  Kansas  birds. 

1876.  A[llen],  J.  A.    Extinot  Birds  with  teeth.    <  Bull.  Nutt  Ornith.  Club, 

i,  No.  2,  July,  1876,  p.  49. 

Note  on  Marsh's  papers  on  idUAyornit,  Apatornis,  Hesperornis,  and  LettornU,  in 
its,  Joum.  Set,  1675  and  1876. 
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1876.  A[llen],  J.  A.'    Life-Histories  of  the  Birds  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

<  Bull.  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  i,  No.  2,  July,  1876,  pp.  49,  CO. 
Review  of  T.  G.  Gentry's  work  of  that  name,  voL  L 

1876.  Allen,  J.  A.    Decrease  of   Birds  in  Massachusetts.    <  Bull  Xutt. 
Ornith.  Club,  i,  No.  3,  Sept.,  Ib76,  pp.  53-60. 
Statement  of  the  case,  and  discussion  of  the  causes. 

1876.  A[llen],  J.  A.    The  Birds  of  Ritchie  County,  West  Virginia.    <  Bull 
Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  i,  No.  3,  Sept.,  1876,  p.  72. 
Brief  note  on  Brewster's  paper,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Tn  xl,  129. 

1876.  Allen,  J.  A.  Geographical  variation  in  the  number  and  sice  of  the 
eggs  of  [certain  North  American]  birds.  <  Bull.  Nutt.  Omitk  Club, 
i,  No.  3,  Sept,  1876,  pp.  74,  75. 

1876.  A[llen],  J.  A.    Birds  of  Southwestern  Mexico.    <  Bull.  Nutt.  OrnUh. 
Club,  i,  No.  iv,  Nov.,  1876,  p.  93. 
Note  on  G.  N.  Lawrenoe's  paper,  Butt.  IT.  8.  Nat  Jfut.,  No.  4, 1876, q. «. 

1876.  A[llbn],  J.  A.    Jordan's  Manual  of  Vertebrate  Animals.   <  BuU.  NmU. 
Omitk.  Club,  i,  No.  iv,  Nov.,  1876,  pp.  93,  94. 
Review  of  the  work. 

1876.  [Allen,  J.  A.]  Ornithological  Calendar  for  March.  ^Forest  and 
Stream,  vi,  Mar.  16, 1876,  p.  84. 

1876.  Allen,  J.  A.  Send  in  the  reports.  <  Forest  and  Stream,  vi,  March  30, 
1876,  p.  115. 

Importance  of  securing  data  on  migrations  and  habits  of  birds,  and  sngge* 
tions  tberefbr. 

1876.  Allen,  J.  A.    Calendar  [for  birds  in  Massachusetts,  March  20-31]. 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  vi,  March  30, 1876,  p.  116. 

1876.  Allen,  J.  A.    Calendar  [of  birds  of  Massachusetts  for  April  1-90]. 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  vi,  April  6, 1876,  p.  132. 

1876.  Allen,  J.  A.  On  the  Decrease  of  Birds  in  the  United  States.  <  Pets 
Monthly,  Deo.,  1876,  pp.  931-944. 

Refers  especially  to  ilea  impennii,  Oupidomia  cupido,  Mdeagris  gaOepawo, 
Oonurtu  carolinensU,  Hytotomus  pQeatut,  M&tantrpei  erythroeephalus,  Qrut  spp.. 
Oyynus  spp.,  Peleaanut  spp.,  Laridm,  GrcUU*,  Bctopiita  nngraiorius,  Qumah* 
purpureut,  Agekmuphceniceut,  and  in  more  general  terms  to  various  other  specie* 

1876.  [Anon.]    Rare  birds  for  Canada.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  vii,  Nov.  9, 
1876,  p.  212. 
Pelican  (sp.f)  and  Sand-hill  Crane  at  London,  Ontario. 

1876.  [Anon.— G.  B.  Grinnbll.]   Nuttall  Bulletin  [vol.  I,  No.  4,  reviewed]. 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  vii,  Deo.  28, 1876\  p.  327. 

1876.  [Anon.]  Report  upon  Geographical  and  Geological  Explorations  and 
Surveys  in  oharge  of  First  Lieut.  Geo.  M.Wheeler,  Corps  of  Engineers 
U.  S.  A.,  Chap.  Ill,  Vol.  V,  Zoology,  Washington.     <  Sod  and  Gun, 
viii,  Aug.  26, 1876,  p.  344. 
Review  of  the  ornithology  of  Arlaona  and  vicinity,  by  H.  "W.  Henahaw. 

1876.  [Anon.  ]    The  Traffic  in  Birds.    <  Rod  and  Oun,  ix,  Dec.  16, 1876,  p.  172. 
Statements  from  the  New  York  World  concerning  the  Importation  of  fordgB 
singing  and  flu>oy  birds  to  the  United  8tatee. 
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1876. .    Notes  firm  oar  Correspondents.     <  Forest  and  Stream,  vi, 

Feb.  10, 1876,  p.  3. 

Eagles  on  the  Hudson  river;  Pine  Grosbeak  in  confinement;  White  Pelican 
common  in  Florida ;  Onlla  as  scavenger*. 

1876. .    Notes  from  oor  Correspondents.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  vi, 

March  16, 1876,  p.  84. 

Ampelis  garrulus;  bird  arrivals  in  Berks  Co.,  Pa. ;  Oambel's  and  Massena 
Quails.  • 

1876. .    Notes  from  onr  Correspondents.     <  Forest  and  Stream,  vi, 

March  23, 1876,  p.  99. 

Spring  birds  at  8alem,  Mass.,  Yonkers,  N.  T.,  Waterville,  N.  Y.,  and  Poo- 
tone,  HL 

1676. .    Notes  from  onr  Correspondents.     <  Forest  and  Stream,  vi, 

April  6, 1876,  p.  132. 
Albinos;  Bluebird  and  Meadow  Lark  in  Louisiana. 

1876. .    Notes  from  onr  Correspondents.      <  Forest  and  Stream,  vi, 

April  13, 1876,  p.  148. 

Woodcock  breeding  in  Duplin  Co.,  N.  C. ;  March  birds,  including  Whippoor- 
will,  at  Glen's  Falls,  and  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

1876.  .    Notes  from  onr  Correspondents.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  vi, 

April  27,  1876,  p.  180. 
Spring  birds  in  New  England ;  albino  Robin  and  Sora  Rail. 

1876.  .    Notes  from  onr  Correspondents.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  vi, 

May  18, 1876,  p.  233. 
Drumming  of  Snipe ;  habits  of  Chimney  Swifts. 

1876. .    Letters  from  Ornithologists.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  vi,  May 

18, 1876,  p.  233 ;  June  1, 1876,  p.  266. 

Dendrceca  eoronata  in  Eastern  Mass  (Abthub  F.  Gray)  ;  spring  migrants  at 
Montpelier,  Vt  ( W.  A.  Brigos),  and  at  Peotone,  Dl.  (D.  H.  Eaton)  ;  ornithology 
of  Bogne  Island,  Me.  (G.  Longfellow). 

1876.  .    Letters  from  Ornithologists.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  vi,  June 

1, 1876,  p.  266. 

Warblers  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  (Chas.  A.  Houghton)  ;  spring  birds  at 
Newport,  R.  I.  (J.  8.  Couland  =  Holland),  at  Gainesville,  Texas  (G.  H.  Rags- 
dals),  and  at  Lake  City,  Minn.  (D.  C.  Saras). 

1876.  '■  Notes  from  our  Correspondents.     <  Forest  and  Stream,  vi, 

June  15, 1876,  p.  300. 
Accidental  death  of  birds  j  "  Rusty-headed  Fisher  "  =  Female  Gooseander  f 

1876. .    Notes  from  onr  Correspondents.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  vi, 

July  6, 1876,  p.  355. 
Birds  feeding  on  maggots  $  "  White  Crane"  at  Lynohbnrg,  Va.;  Toeless  Robin. 

1876.  .    Notes  from  onr  Correspondents.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  vi, 

July  20, 1876,  p.  387. 

Bird  caught  in  a  mussel ;  Black-throated  Buntings,  etc,  in  Illinois ;  Upland 
Plover  breeding  at  Gainesville,  Texas  $  sex  of  Pigeons ;  habits  of  Catbird. 

1876.  .    Notes  from  onr  Correspondents.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  vii, 

Oct.  12, 1876,  p.  148. 

Gulls  at  Hornellsville,  N.  Y. ;  Bald  Eagle  weighing  18  pounds  j  Red-headed 
Woodpeckers  In  Northern  New  Jersey  j  Wood  Ducks  reared  in  the  barn-yard. 
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1676.  .  Notea  from  our  Correspondents.     <  Forest  and  Stream,  vii, 

Oct.  19, 1876,  p.  164. 

Oollurio  toreaUs  soiling  its  prey  with  its  talons ;  Zeruedura  canlinenti*  at 
Machiaa,  Me.,  Oct  9,  etc. 

1876.  "Archer."  [G.A.8tockwell.]  Game  of  Michigan.  Wild  Turkey.— 
Meleagris  gallipavo,  Meleagris  mexicana.  <  Bod  and  Gun,  ix,  Nov. 
4, 1876,  p.  65. 

1876.  Audubon,  Miss  [Maria  R.]  Reminiscences  of  Audubon,  by  a  Grand- 
daughter.   <  8cribner>8  Monthly,  xii,  1876,  pp.  333-338. 

1876.  Bailey,  H.  B.    Notes  on  Birds  found  breeding  on  Cobb's  Island,  Vs. 
Between  May  25th  and  May  29th,  1875.    <  Bull  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club, 
i,  No.  1, 1876,  pp.  24-28. 
SI  spp.,  mostly  waders  and  swimmers. 

1876.  Baird,  S.  F.  Engineer  Department,  U.  8.  Army.  |  =  |  Report  |  of  | 
Explorations  |  across  the  |  Great  Basin  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  |  for 
a  |  direct  wagon-route  from  Camp  Floyd  to  Genoa,  in  Carson  Valley, 
|  in  1859,  |  by  |  Captain  J.  H.  Simpson,  |  Corps  of  Topographical 
Engineers,  U.  8.  Army,  |  [now  Colonel  of  Engineers,  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen., 
U.  8.  A.]  |  made  |  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  under 
instructions  from  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  A.  8.  Johnston,  |  U.  8.  Army, 
commanding  the  Department  of  Utah.  |  —  |  Washington :  |  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  |  1876.  1  vol.  4to.  pp.  518,  maps  and  pU. 
>  Appendix  K.  List  of  Birds  collected  by  Charles  8.  McCarthy, 
Taxidermist.  Classified  by  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird.  pp.  375-381. 
Perfunctory ;  114  spp.,  with  number  of  specimens  procured  and  localities. 

1876.  Bicknell,  E.  P.  A  comparison  of  winter  Birds.  <  Forest  and  Stream, 
vi,  April  6, 1876,  p.  133. 

1876.  Bicknell,  E.  P.    Early  spring  [Birds,  etc.]  on  the  Hudson.    <  Fbmt 
•  and  Stream,  vi,  April  13, 1876,  p.  149. 

1876.  Bicknell,  E.  P.  Field  Notes  [on  Birds,  etc.]  at  Riverdale  [N.  T.] 
<  Forest  and  Stream,  vi,  May  18,  p.  233. 

1876.  Bicknell,  E.  P.    The  birds  of  our  suburbs  [i.  e.,  at  Ri  verdale-on-Hod- 
son,  N.  Y.  ]    <  Forest  and  Stream,  vi,  July  20, 1876,  p.  386.    See  p.  402. 
Ornithologloal  journal,  May  1-31. 

1876.  Boies,  A.  H.    [Additions  to  a  catalogue  of]  Michigan  birds.    <  Bod 
and  Gun,  vii,  Jan.  15, 1876,  p.  248. 
For  the  Catalogue  see  1875,  Boies,  A.  H. 

1876.  Brewer,  T.  M.  Birds  of  New  England.  <  Bull.  Nutt.  Ornitk  Club, 
i,  No.  iv,  Nov.,  1876,  pp.  89-93. 

A  defence  of  bis  catalogue  against  the  criticisms  of  "H.  A  Pfurdle]",  tern, 
dt,  p.  72. 

1876.  Brewster,  W.  On  the  occurrence  of  certain  Birds  in  the  New  Eng- 
land states.    <  Bull  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  i,  No.  1, 1876,  pp.  17-80. 

Juneo  oregonut,  Oorvus  otryfragut,  Tireo  phQadetphicus,  Tringa  bairdi,PkQoma- 
ehiupugnax. 

1876.  B  [rewster],  W.  Ornithology  of  the  Wheeler  Expedition.  <  Bull 
Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  i,  No.  3,  Sept.,  1876,  pp.  70,  71. 

Review  of  Henshaw's  ornithologloal  papers  in  the  publications  of  the  expedi- 
tion mentioned. 
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1876.  Briggs,  W.  A.,  and  "R."  Two  letters  from  northern  Vermont. 
<  Forest  and  Stream,  vi,  Mar.  23, 1876,  p.  100. 

List  of  resident  and  winter  birds  at  Montpelier,  Vt,  including  BuUo  pennsyl- 
vanicut;  notes  from  Addison  Co.,  Vt.,  with  editorial  remarks. 

1876.  Brown,  N.  C.  Variable  Abundance  of  Birds  at  tbe  same  Localities 
[in  North  America]  in  differeut  years.  <  Bull.  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  i, 
No.  iv,  Nov.,  1876,  pp.  95,  96. 

1876.  [Browns,  C.  F.]     Local    nomenclature.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  vii, 
Nov.  9, 1876,  p.  212.    See  pp.  245,  276. 
Gunner's  names  for  sea-birds  at  Ply  month  Bay,  Mass.,  with  editorial  remarks. 

1876.  Bro[w]ne,  F.  C.  [Cf.  p.  212.]  Gunner's  Names  [for  sea-birds  and 
wild  fowl  on  the  Massachusetts  coast].  <  Forest  and  Stream,  vii, 
Nov.  23, 1876,  p.  245.    See  pp.  212, 276. 

1876.  Burroughs,  J.  Notes  from  the  North  River  [ at  Esopus,  N.  Y. ].  <  For- 
est and  Stream,  vi,  April  20, 1876,  p.  164. 

1876.  Burroughs,  J.     A  Bird  Medley.      <  8eribnerfs  Monthly,  xii,  1876, 
pp.  479-489;  nine  illustrations  [by  Miss  Fidelia  Bridges]. 
Poetic  treatment  of  some  birds  of  the  Northern  States. 

1876.  Carpenter,  W.  L.  Field  Notes  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Bag 
Horn  Mountains  [Montana].  <  Forest  and  Stream,  vii,  Nov.  2,  lb76, 
p.  196. 

1876.  C.  F.  P.  Birds  of  Southern  Pennsylvania.  <  Forest  and  Stream,  vi, 
March  9, 1876,  p.  67. 

1876.  "Cilibili."  [Wm.  Goodyer.]  Birds  and  late  snow  storms.  <  Forest 
and  Stream,  vi,  April  20, 1876,  p.  164. 

1876.  Colvin,  V.    The  winter  fauna  of  Mt.  Marcy.    <  Rod  and  Gun,  viii, 
April  8, 1876,  p.  22. 
From  Report  to  State  Legislature  of  Surrey  of  the  Adirondack  Wilderness. 

1876.  Cooper,  J.  G.    Californian  Garden  Birds.    <  Am.  Nat.,  x,  No.  2, 1876, 
pp.  90-96. 
Notes  on  the  habits  of  numerous  species  observed  near  San  Francisco. 

1876.  Cope,  E.  D.  On  a  Gigantio  Bird  from  the  Eocene  of  New  Mexico  [Dia- 
try ma  gigantea].    <  Proa  Acad,  Nat.  Set.  Phi1a.for  April  1876. 

1676.  Couss,  E.    An  Account  of  the  various  Publications  relating  to  the 
Travels  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  with  a  Commentary  on  the  Zoologi- 
cal Results  of  their  Expedition.    <  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sure.,  No.  6, 2d 
ser.,  Feb.  8, 1876,  pp.  417-444. 
a.— Birds,  pp.  439-444.    Identification  of  the  species  described  by  these  authors. 

1876.  Couss,  E.    Reply  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen's  "Availability  of  certain  Bar- 

tramian  names  in  Ornithology."    <  Am.  Nat,,  x,  No.  2,  1876,  pp. 

98-102. 

Maintaining  the  position  he  assumed  in  his  Fasti  Ornithologus  Bedivivi,  against 
Allen,  in  Am.  Nat,  1678,  pp.  21-89. 

1876.  Coues,  E.     Unusual  Nesting  Sites  of  the  Night  Hawk  and  Towhee 
Bun  ting.    <  Am.  Nat.,  x,  No.  4, 1876,  p.  239. 
OhordOet  popetus  on  a  roof;  Pipilo  crytkropiUhalmui  in  a  tree. 

46  B  O 
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1876.  Coues,  E.    The  Destruction  of  Birds  by  Telegraph  Wire.    <<4m. 
Nat.,  x,  No.  12, 1876,  pp.  734-736. 

Detailed  account,  from  observations  In  Colorado.    The  article  reappears,  under 
various  editorial  guises  and  abstracts,  in  nnmberleaa  newspapers. 

1876.  Coues,  E.    On  the  Number  of  Primaries  in  Osoines.      <  Bull.  Hutt. 
Ornith.  Club,  i,  No.  3,  Sept.,  1876,  pp.  60-63. 

Result*  of  examination  of  many  supposed  nine-primarled  birds,  in  which  a 
rudimentary  first  primary,  making  ten  in  all,  was  found. 

1876.  Coues,  E.    A  correction.     <  Forest  and  Stream,  vi,  Feb.  24, 1876,  p.  36. 
Of  a  statement  respecting  the  "  Birds  of  the  Colorado  ",  loe.  cit,  p.  90. 

1876.  Coues,  E.     Mr. Gentry's  Book  about. Birds.     <Bod  and  Gum,  viii, 
April  29, 1876,  p.  71. 
Review  of  lAft  •Histories  of  the  Birds  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  vol.  I. 

1876.  Coues,  E.     Dr.  Cones  on  "Partridge",  "Quail",  etc.     <Rod  and 
Gun,  ix,  Nov.  11, 1876,  p.  88. 
Systematlo  relations  inter  it,  scientific  names,  and  habltatsof  American  OaOmte. 

1676.  Covert,  A.  B.     A  Letter  of  Promise.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  vi,  March 

2, 1876,  p.  52. 

Spring  birds  in  Michigan  j  ability  of  birds  to  foresee  atmospheric  changes. 

1876.  Covert,  A.  B.    Birds  of  Lower  Michigan.      <  Forest  and  Stream, 
vi,  1876,  pp.  99, 132, 163, 214, 266, 318, 354. 

Catalogue,  with  annotations,  of  birds  observed  in  the  Lower  Peninsula  of 
Michigan  during  several  years. 

1876.  Deane,  Ruthvkn.    Albinism  and  melanism  among  North  American 
birds.    <  Bull.  Nutt.  Ornilh.  Club,  i,  No.  1,  1876,  pp.  20-24. 
Commentary  on  the  many  instances  of  this  affection  observed  by  the  writer. 

1876.  Db  Kay,  Charles.     Winter  Sunshine.      <SoribneiJe  Montklg,  xi, 
1875-76,  p.  749. 
Review  of  John  Burroughs's  Winter  Sunshine, 

1976.  Eaton,  D.  H.     Prairie  Ornithology  [at  Peotone,  111.].    <  Forest  and 
Stream,  vi,  June  15, 1876,  p.  301. 

1876.  Eaton,  D.  H.    Egg  collecting  in  Illinois.     <  Forest  and  Stream,  vi, 
June  29, 1876,  p.  337. 

1876.  [Editorial.]    The  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club.    <  Bull.  NutL  Orwu% 
Club,  i,  No.  2,  July,  1876,  pp.  29-32. 

Historical  sketch,  inolodlng  list  of  the  principal  papers,  by  members  of  the 
olnb,  published  elsewhere  (chiefly  in  the  American  Sportsman)  prior  to  ertahlfab- 
ment  of  the  Bulletin. 

1876.  [Editorial.]    Correction  [of  article  "  Birds  of  our  Suburbs'1,  p.  386]. 
<  Forest  and  Stream,  vi,  July  27, 1876,  p.  402. 

1876.  Estbs,  D.  C.     Winter  notes  from  Lake  Pepin  [Minn.].    <  Forest  ami 
Stream,  vi,  April  20, 1876, 164. 

1876.  Fish,  George  T.    Birds  and  their  uses.     <  Bod  and  Oun,  viii,  July 
29, 1876,  p.  281. 
Bead  before  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society. 

1876.  Fisher,  A.  K.     Small  Birds  caught  by  the  Burdock.     <  Am.  Nat, 
x,  No.  4, 1876,  pp.  239. 240. 
Ohrysomitris  tristis,  Dcndrmea  coronata. 
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1876.  Fowler,  H.  G.    Birds  of  Central  New  York.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  vi, 
Apr.,  1876,  p.  180 ;  May  18,  p.  233 ;  June  8,  p.  284 ;  Jane  29,  p.  337 ; 

,p.402;  vii,  Aug.  24, 1876,  p.  36;  Aug.  31,  p.  52;  Sept.  14,  p.  84; 

Nov.  16,  p.  230. 

List  of  150  8pp.,  of  Cayuga,  Seneca,  and  Wayne  Cos.,  N.  Y.    The  first  Instal- 
ment is  ascribed  b\  error  to  "  H.  W.  Candee".   See  1877,  Rathbun,  F.  R. 

1876.  Fowler,  H.  G.    Additional  Birds  of  Central  New  York.    <  Forest  and 
Stream,  Oct.  26, 1876,  p.  180. 
Adding  19  spp.  to  above  llat. 

1876.  Fox,  W.  H.     Three  migrations  [1674-6-6,  at  Hollis,New  Hampshire] 
compared  [in  a  table].     <  Forest  and  Stream,  vi,  July  6, 1876,  p.  354. 

1876.  Fuller,  A.  R.  Spring  [arrivals  of  birds]  at  Meacham  Lake,  New 
York.     <  Forest  and  Stream,  vi,  June  15, 1876,  p.  301. 

1876.  Gilbert,  J.  B.    The  rarer  birds  of  Western  New  York.     <  Forest 
and  Stream,  vii,  Dec  28, 1876,  p.  324. 
Bemarks  on  35  spp.  of  birds  of  Yates  Co.,  New  York. 

1876.  Gladwin,  Charles  O.  [Notes  on  some]  Birds  of  Southern  Connec- 
ticut.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  vi,  March  30, 1876,  p.  116. 

1876.  Gray,  Arthur  F.  Resident  [land]  Birds  [25  spp.]  of  Danvers 
[Mass.]    <  Forest  and  Stream,  vi,  April  27, 1876,  p.  181. 

1876.  [Grinnell,G.B.]  [Notice  of  a  "  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  South- 
western Mexico,  collected  by  F.  E.  Sumichrast " ;  in  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Museum,  No.  4.]  <  Forest  and  Stream,  vii,  Nov.  23,  1876, 
p.  245. 

1876.  Hoffman,  W.J.    Habits  of  Western  [North  American]  Birds.    <-4ro. 
Nat,  x,  No.  4, 1876,  pp.  238, 23  \ 
Buteo  iwairuoni,  SUUuia  calliope,  etc,  in  California  and  Nevada. 

1876.  Holberton,  W.  Local  names  of  bay-birds  [Limicoto].  <  Forest 
and  Stream,  vii,  Sept.  7, 1876,  p.  68. 

1876.  Ingersoll,  £.  Three  April  Birds  [Sialia  sialis,  Troglodytes  aedon, 
Zenasdura  carolinensis].  <  Appleton's  Journal,  xv,  April,  1876,  p. 
526. 

1876.  [Ingersoll,  E.]  An  Invitation  [to  observe  and  record  daily  occur- 
rences in  natural  history,  mainly  in  ornithology].  <  Forest  and 
Stream,  vi,  Feb.  17, 1876,' p.  19.    See  p.  37. 

1876;  [Ingersoll,  E.]  Birds  of  Arizona.  <  Forest  and  Stream,  vi,  Feb.  17, 
1876,  p.  20. 

Notice  of  H.  W.  Henshaw's  List  of  tbe  Birds  of  Arisotia,  in  Report  of  Explora- 
tion Wut  of  100th  Meridian. 

1876.  [Ingersoll,  E.  ]  [Notice  of  the  work  on  the  "  Birds  of  tbe  Colorado  ", 
to  be  written  by  Dr.  Elliott  Cones.]  <  Forest  and  Stream,  vi,  Feb. 
17, 1876,  p.  20.    See  pp.  36,  387. 

1876.  [Ingersoll,  E.]    Our  "Invitation  "heard  from.    <  Forest  and  Stream, 

vi,  Feb.  24, 1876,  p.  36. 

Comments  and  criticisms  by  8.  F.  Balrd,  C.  C.  Abbott,  and  others,  upon  the 
text  and  proposal  in  the  article  "An  Invitation  ",  on  p.  19.  Information  upon 
migrations  of  birds  in  Central  New  Jersey. 
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1876.  [Inger80ll,  E.]    Recent  pamphlets.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  vi,  Mar. 

9,  1876,  p.  67. 

Notices  of  papers  by  Dr.  Elliott  Cones  on  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Travels,  on  the 
Zapodides,  and  on  breeding  of  Lagopus  leucvrus,  in  BuXL  V.  8.  OeoL  and  Oeog. 
Survey. 

1876.  [Ingersoll,  E.]     [Winter  birds  of  Eastern  Maine.]    <  Forest  and 
Stream,  vi,  March  9, 1876,  p.  68. 

1876.  [Ingkrsoll,  E.]      [Suggestions  as   to]  Formulating  Field  Notes. 
<  Forest  and  Stream,  vi,  April  6,  1876,  p.  132. 

1876.  [Ingersoll,  E.]     Schoolboys  as  naturalists.     <  Forest  and  Stream, 
vi,  April  20,1876,  p.  103. 

1876.  [Ingersoll,  E.]     At  Home  with  the  Birds.      <  Forest  and  Stream, 

vi,May  11, 1876,  p.  214. 

Review  of  vol.  L,  Life-Histories  of  the  Birds  o/  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  by 
Thomas  G.  Gentry. ' 

1876.  [Ingersoll,  E.]    The  Nnttall  Clab.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  vi,  May 
25,  1876,  p.  250. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  Nnttall  Ornithological  Club,  and  review  of  their 
Bulletin,  vol.  I,  No,  1. 

1876.  [Ingersoll,  E.]    New  Work  by  Dr.  Cones.    <  Forest  and  Stream, 
vi,  July  20,  1876,  p.  387.    See  pp.  20,  36. 
Advance  notice  of  the  Birds  of  the  Colorado. 

1876.  [Ingersoll,  E.]    Dr.  Hayden  and  Ornithology.    <  Forest  and  Stream, 
Vi,  July  20, 1876,  p.  390. 

Sketch  of  ornithological  results  from  the  U.  8.  Geological  and  Geographical 
8nrvey  of  the  Territories. 

1876.  [Ingersoll,  E.]    Wheeler's  "  Birds".    <  Forest  and  Stream,  vi,  July 
27,  1876,  p.  402. 

Notice  of  chap.  Ill,  vol.  V,  Rep.  of  V.  8.  Geol  Surv.  W.  of  100th  Mer.  (Lieut. 
Geo.  M.  Wheeler  in  charge),  by  H.  W.  Henshaw. 

1876.  [Ingersoll,  E.]    A  key  to  our  Shore  Birds  [Limtaola?].    <  Forest  and 
Stream,  vi,  Aug.  3, 1876,  p.  417;  and  vii,  Aug.  10, 1876,  p.  3. 
Introduction  by  Ingersoll ;  the  key  from  D.  8.  Jordan's  Manual  o/  Vertebnriet. 

1876.  [Ingersoll,  E.]    Ornithology,  etc     <  Forest  and  Stream,  vii,  Aug. 
17,  1876,  p.  23. 

Review  of  H.  W.  Henshaw's  memoir  in  voL  V  of  the  Reports  o/  BxpU/nxtiomt 
and  Surveys  West  qf  lOOfA  Meridian,  pp.  131-508, 15  colored  plL 

1876.  Ingersoll,  E.    The  Migrations  of  Birds.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  vii, 
Sept.  14, 1876,  p.  84. 
From  Scrttmer's  Monthly,  8ept,  1876. 

1876.  [Ingersoll,  E.]    A  second  "Birds  of  New  England".    < Forest  and 
Stream,  vii,  Oct.  5, 1876,  p.  132. 

Advance  announcement  of  H.  D.  Mlnot'e  Land  and  Oams  Birds  of  New  Bne- 
land. 

1876.  [Ingersoll,  E.]    Two  Lists  of  Birds.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  vii,  Oct. 
19, 1876,  p.  164. 

Comments  upon  a  list  of  the  birds  of  Lower  Michigan,  and  a  list  of  the  bird» 
of  Central  New  York. 
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1876.  Ingersoll,  £.  Something  About  Birds.  <  Scribner's  Monthly,  xii, 
1876,  pp.  689-693,  figg.  1-17. 

Features  of  bird-character  generally  j  illustrations  taken  from  Sanborn 
Tenney's  Zoology,  and  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway's  History  qf  North  American 
Birds. 

1676.  I[ngersoll],  Mrs.  E.  Kinglets  and  Warblers  in  captivity.  <  Forest 
and  Stream,  v,  Jan.  6, 1876,  p.  340. 

1876.  Jones,  Wm.  L.  March  Memoranda  [from  St.  Clair  Co.,  111.].  <  Forest 
and  Stream,  vi,  June  29, 1876,  p.  338. 

1876.  Jones,  Wm.  L.  April  Birds  [at  Lebanon]  in  Illinois.  <  Forest  and 
Stream,  vi,  Aug.  3, 1876,  p.  418. 

1876.  Jordan,  D.  S.  Manual  |  of  the  |  Vertebrates  |  of  the  |  Northern 
United  States,  |  inclnding  |  the  District  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  |  and  north  of  |  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  exclusive  | 
of  marine  species.  |  By  |  David  Starr  Jordan,  M.  S.f  M.  D.  |  Profes- 
sor of  Natural  History  in  N.  W.  C.  University,  and  in  Indiana  | 
State  Medical  College.  |  —  |  Chicago :  |  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Com- 
pany. |  1876.    1  vol.  12mo.    pp.  342. 

"  This  book  has  been  written  to  give  collectors  and  students  who  are  not  spe- 
cialists, a  ready  means  of  identifying  the  families,  genera  and  species'  of  onr 
Vertebrate  Animals.  In  deference  to  the  uniform  experience  of  botanists,  and 
in  view  of  the  remarkable  success  achieved  by  Dr.  Coues,  in  the  application  of 
the  method  to  Ornithology,  the  author  has  adopted  the  system  of  artificial  keys." 
{Extract  from  Preface.)— Birds  are  treated  at  pp.  36-156,  with  useful  artificial 
keys  to  the  higher  groups,  analyses  of  the  genera,  and  concise  diagnoses  of  the 
species.  It  has  proven  a  very  useful  and  valuable  help  to  the  student,  and  has 
already  passed  to  a  Sd  cd.,  1878,  q.  v. 

1876.  Jout,  P.  L.  Birds  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  <  Field  and  Forest, 
i,  No.  10,  Mar.,  1876,  pp.  79,  80. 

Nominal  list  of  38  "common  permanent  residents"  and  99  " common  winter 
residents  ".  Article  ascribed  to  R.  W.  Shufeldt ;  error  corrected  op.  cit.%  ii.  No. 
1,  p.  18. 

1876.  Reyes,  F.  H.  May  Songsters  at  Springfield  [Mass.].  <^  Forest  and 
Stream,  vi,  June  29, 1876,  p.  338. 

1876.  Kumlein,  A.  J.  Unusual  Accidents  to  Birds.  <  Field  and  Forest,  ii, 
No.  6,  Deo.,  1876,  p.  106. 

OhordeUes  popetue  with  a  beetle  {Lachnosterna)  which  had  worked  partly 
through  the  gullet  and  skin  of  the  neck.— Pigeon  impaled  on  a  beech  twig. 

1876.  Lawrence,  G.  N.  Birds  |  of  |  Southwestern  Mexico.  |  Collected  by 
Francis  £.  Snmichrast  |  for  the  |  United  8tates  National  Museum.  | 
—  |  Prepared  by  |  George  N.  Lawrence.  |  —  |  Washington :  |  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  |  1876.  =  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  No.  4.  8vo 
pamph.    Cover  and  pp.  56. 

There  is  the  cover-title,  the  full-page  title  (above  given),  and  a  third  one,  all 
worded  differently.— An  important  paper,  treating  of  321  spp.,  with  author's 
critical  and  collector's  field-notes,  preceded  by  Sumichrast's  "Notes  on  the 
geographical  division  of  the  birds  in  theSithmus  [lege  Isthmus]  of  Tehnantepec  ". 
The  novelties  contained  in  this  splendid  collection  were  earlier  published  else* 
where. 

1876.  Le  Baron,  J.  F.  The  naturalist  and  sportsman  in  Florida.  <  Bod 
and  Gun,  ix,  1876,  pp.  21, 29, 53, 69, 83, 97, 113. 
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1876.  Longfellow,  G.    A  persecuted  Ornithologist.    <  Forest  and  Stream, 

vi,  June  22, 1876,  p.  319. 
Enormous  abundance  of  sea-birds  in  Englishman's  Bay,  Maine.    See  p.  233. 

1876.  Marsh,  O.  C  Notice  of  New  Odontornitbes.  <  Am.  Journ.  Sci^  (3), 
xi,  1876,  pp.!  509-511. 

Not  aeen.—Lestorni*  crauipes,  g.  sp.  n.,  p.  509 ;  Bstp&romis  graeQis,  p.  510,  sp. 
n. ;  Ichihyorms  (t)  meter,  p.  511,  sp.  n. 

1876.  Marsh,  0.  C.     Note  sur  de  nouveaux  Odontornithes.    <  Oervais9 
Journ.  de  Zool.f  v,  1876,  pp.  304-306. 
Not  seen— from  Am.  Journ.  Sci.,  (3),  xi,  pp.  509-511,  q.  v. 

1876.  Maynard,  C.  J.  Variation  in  the  breeding  habits  of  certain  Birds 
[of  Florida].    <  Bod  and  Gun,  viii,  Aug.  12, 187H,  p.  314. 

1876.  Merriam,  C.  H.  <  Passerculus  princeps  and  Parus  hudsoniens  in 
Connecticut.    <  Ball.  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  i,  No.  2,  July,  1876,  p.  52. 

1876.  Merrill,  J.  C.  Notes  on  Texan  Birds.  <  Bull.  NuU.  Ornith.  Club,  i, 
No.  iv,  Nov.,  1876,  pp.  ►&  89. 

I.  Molothrtu  antus,  Nyctidromus  albieotli*,  Pyrrhophcena  ritfferi,  Porta  gymm- 
stoma,  Podiceps  dominion*,  from  Fort  Brown,  Texan— all  but  tbe  last  new  to  the 
U.  S.  fauna.  II.  On  tbo  breeding  habits,  previously  unknown,  of  two  species  of 
North  American  birds  (Embemagra  ruftcirgata,  Xantkura  luxuota). 

1876.  Minot,  H.  D.    The  Summer  birds  of  the  White  Mountain  Begion. 

<  Am.  Nat.,  x,  No.  2, 1876,  pp.  75-80. 

Banning  commentary  on  vaiious  species  of  that  part  of  New  Hampshire. 

1876.  Morris,  R.  T.    Reflections  upon  reflections.     <  Forest  and  Stream,  vi, 
May  1, 1876,  p.  197. 
Adverse  criticism  of  Theo.  Jasper's  book,  1874-78,  e> v. 

1876.  Morris,  R.  T.     Game  Birds  of  Connecticut.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  vii, 
Sept.  28, 1876,  p.  116. 
53  spp.,  with  notes  npon  relative  abundance. 

1676.  Morris,  R.  T.    Local  nomenclature  [for  wildfowl  on  the  Connecticut 
coast].    <  Forest  and  Stream,  vii,  Dec.  7, 1876,  p.  276.    See  pp.  212, 245. 

1876.  Nelson,  £.  W.  Additions  to  the  Avi-fauua  of  Illinois,  with  notes  on 
other  species  of  Illinois  Birds.  <  Bull  NuU.  Ornith.  Club,  i,  No.  2, 
July,  1876,  pp.  39-44. 

15  spp.,  fully  annotated,  with  further  notes  on  14  other  spp.  still  imperfectly 
known  as  birds  cf  Illinois. 

1876.  Nelson,  E.  W.    Birds  observed  in  the  viciuity  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  De- 
cember 23,  1872.     <  The  Scientific  Monthly  (Toledo,  Ohio),  vol  i, 
No.  5,  Feb.,  1876,  pp.  232-234. 
Running  commentary  on  tbe  varied  results  of  one  day's  observations. 

1676.  Parker,  S.  8.    A  report  [of  spring  Birds]  from  New  Hampshire. 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  vi,  April  27,  1876,  p.  180. 

1676.  Phillips,  C.  H.     The  fauna  of  Nebraska  [including  game  birds]. 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  vi,  Jnne  8, 1876,  p.  284. 

1876.  Pierce,  M.  P.  Scarcity  of  Birds  in  New  Jersey.  <  Forest  and  Stream, 
vi,  Mar.- 16,  1876,  p.  84. 
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1876.  P[urdie],  H.  A.  Birds  of  New  England.  <  Bull  NutU  Ornitk.  Club, 
i,  No.  3,  Sept.,  1876,  pp.  72, 73. 

Critical  review  of  T.  M.  Brewer's  Catalogue,  Pr.  BosL  Sao.,  xvii,  pp.  436-454, 
noting  some  of  the  required  additions  and  making  many  necessary  corrections. 

1876.  Ragsdale,  G.  H.  Texan  Ornithology.  <Forest  and  Stream,  vi,  July 
13,  1876,  p.  370. 

Journal  from  April  24  to  June  5  of  ornithological  occurrences  at  Gainesville, 
Cooke  Co.,  Texas. 

1876  Ridgway,  R.  Ornithology  of  Guadeloupe  Island  based  on  notes  and 
collections  made  by  Dr.  Edward  Palmer.  <  Ball.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
Terr.,  vol.  ii,  1876,  pp.  183-195. 

The  land  birds  ascertained  to  inhabit  the  island  during  the  breeding  season  are 
Begului  calendula  obseurut,  p.  184 ;  Salpinctes  obsolete*  guaddoupensis,  p.  185 ; 
Tkryomanet  brevicauda,  p.  186 ;  Oarpodaeus  amplxu,  p.  187 ;  Juneo  insularis,  p.  188 ; 
PipUo  maculatus  eontobrinus,  p.  189 ;  OJaptM  mexicanus  rufipiUus,  p.  191 ;  Poly- 
bortts  lutotwti  p.  198— all  new  spp.  or  varr.,  excepting  the  Polybortus,  which  bad 
just  before  been  described  (op.eit.,  3d  ser.,  No.  6, 1876,  p.  459).  "  Guadeloupe' ' 
(so  spelled)  lies  off  the  coast  of  Lower  California,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  an  Antlllean  island  of  same  name  and  similar  orthography. 

1876.  Roberts,  T.  8.  Winter  rarities  in  Minnesota.  <  Forest  and  Stream, 
vi,  April  13, 1876,  p.  14d. 

Hetperiphona  veqpertina,  Oarpodaeus  purpurtus,  Pinicola  enucleator,  Bucephala 
amerieana. 

1876.  Roberts,  T.  3.    A  list  cf  some  Birds  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  not  enumerated  in  Dr.  Hatch's  list.     <  The  Scientific 
Monthly  (Toledo,  Ohio),  vol.  i,  No.  5,  Feb.,  1876,  p.  231. 
Annotated  list  of  80  spp.,  communicated  by  Mr.  Bidgway. 

1876.  Robinson,  R.  E.     Spring   birds   of    [Addison   Connty]   Vermont. 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  vi,  June  22,  1876,  p.  318. 

1876.  Smith,  G.  Aug.  Birds  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind[iana].  <  Forest  and 
Stream,  vi,  April  13, 1876,  p.  148. 

50  spp.  observed  in  winter  during  16  years.    There  are  some  glaring  errors  j  as, 
Qlaucidium  gnoma  for  KycUxU  acadica. 

1876.  Snow,  F.  H.  New  Kansas  Birds.  <  Observer  of  Nature  (newspaper), 
iii,  No.  6,  April  26,  1876. 

Adds  11  spp.  to  the  fauna  of  the  State,  among  them  Myiadestes  toumtendi, 
Ooturniettku  leeontU,  and  OymnokUta  cyanooephala. 

1876.  "  Speculator,"    [Robert  T.  Morris.  ]    Birds  resident  at  New  Haven. 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  vi,  March  2, 1876,  p.  52. 

1876.  "  Speculator."    [Robert  T.  Morris.]    Effect  of  cold  on  small  Birds. 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  vi,  March  30, 1876,  p.  115. 

1876.  [Spera,  W.  H.]  The  coming  of  the  Birds.  <  Forest  and  Stream,  vi, 
March  2,  1876,  p.  52. 

List  of  dates  of  arrivals  of  birds  at  Bphrata,  Pa*,  by  W.  H.  Spera ;  quoted  from 
Ephrata  Times. 

1876.  Stevens,  W.  G.  Bird  arrivals  on  the  Harlem  [in  April].  <  Forest 
and  Stream,  vi,  May  11, 1876,  p.  215. 

1876.  "  Teal."    [R.  L. Nbwcomb.]    The  Massachusetts  coast.    <  Forest  and 
Stream,  vi,  Aug.  3,  1876,  p.  417. 
Ornithological  diary,  March  9  to  May  17. 

1876.  Thompson,  [J.]  M.  Some  of  our  game-birds.  <  Appleton's  Journ., 
new  ser.,  i,  1876,  pp.  481-490, 12  illustrations. 
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1676.  Thompson,  [J.]  M.— Continued. 

These  spirited  woodcuts  also  accompanied  a  series  of  brief  articles  on  game- 
birds  (anonymous)  in  Appltton'g  Almanac  for  1869.  This  annual,  pabliahed 
in  small  4to,  for  1869, 1870,  and  1871,  contained  many  woodcut*  of  birds  and  much 
pleasant  descriptive  matter,  having,  however,  little  ornithological  interest, 
although  generally  accurate. 

1876.  Warrmn,  T.  B.     Bay  Scooting.    <  Scribner'a  Monthly,  xiii,   1376, 
pp.  145-159 ;  fifteen  illustrations. 
Humorous  account  of  hunting  sea-shove  fowL 

1876.  Wheeler,  W.B.      A  Maryland  calendar.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  vi, 

April  27, 1876,  p.  181. 
Spring  arrivals  at  Boonsboro,  Md. 

1876-77.  Gentry,  T.  G.  Life-Histories  of  the  Birds  of  Eastern  Pennsylva- 
nia, by  Thomas  G.  Gentry,  [etc.]  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Phila- 
delphia: published  by  the  author.  1876.  VoL  II.  Salem,  Mass. 
The  Naturalists1  Agency.  1877.  Sm.8vo.  Vol.  I,  pp.  xvi,  399.  Vol. 
II,  4  p.  11.,  pp.  336. 

The  typography  of  the  title  differs  in  the  two  vols.  Though  announced  in  two 
vols.,  the  second  vol  only  oarrioa  the  subject  through  the  land-birds,  and  another 
is  expected.  In  spite  of  the  literary  execution,  these  "Life- Histories"  are 
an  acceptable  contribution,  being  especially  full  and  important  on  the  subject 
of  the  food  of  the  birds,  inventories  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  being  given 
in  most  eases. 

1876-77.  Wilson,  A.,  and  Bonapartb,  C.  L.  American  Ornithology  ...  by 
Sir  William  Jardine.    London:  1876.    New  York:  J.  W.  Bonton, 

1877.    3vols.4to. 

I  gather  from  some  trade-lists  that  there  has  been  a  reissue,  as  above  hardy 
indicated,  of  this  edition— the  "Jardine"— but  I  have  not  seen  a  copy. 

1877.  Abbott,  C.  C.    Glimpses  of  Mind  In  Birds.    <  Am.  Nat,  xi,  No.  5, 

1877,  pp.  276-286. 
Said  to  be  furnished  to  the  writer  by  certain  N.  A.  birds. 

1877.  "  Ah WAHSoosB."    Our  winter  visitors  [among  birds].    <^Forettani 
Stream,  viii,  May  3, 1877,  p.  191. 

1877.  Aldrich,  C.    Destruction  of  Birds  by  Telegraph  Wires.    <  Am.  Nat, 
xi,  No.  11, 1877,  pp.  686, 687. 
Further  evidenoa,  in  case  of  Oupidonia  eupido.    Of.  Amtr  NaL,  x,  1876,  p.  731 

1877.  A[llkn],  J.  A.  Californian  Ornithology.  <£nH.  Nutt.  Omitk.  Club, 
ii,  No.  3,  July,  1877,  p.  76. 

Review  of  J.  G.  Cooper's  paper,  Proe.  OaL  Aead\  1876  (separates  dated  Deo.  5, 

1875). 

1877.  A[llen],  J.  A.    MoCauley's  Notes  on  Texan  Ornithology.    <BulL 
Nutt  Ornith.  Club,  ii,  No.  3,  July,  1877,  pp.  76, 77. 
Beview  of  paper  in  Butt.  U.  &  Geol.  8urv.  Iter.,  iii,  No.  3,  pp.  655-699^  M»7  **• 

1877. 

1877.  Allen,  J.  A.  Occurrence  of  the  Western  Nonpareil  [Cyanospiza  versi- 
color] and  Berlandier's  Wren  [Thryothorus  ludovioianus  var.  ber- 
landieri]  at  Fort  Brown,  Texas.  <Bull.  Nutt.  Omitk.  CM,ii,Na 
4,  Oct.,  1877,  pp.  109, 110. 
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1877.  Allen,  J.  A.    The  Influence  of  physical  Conditions  in  the  Genesis  of 
Species.    <  Radical  Review,  i,  May,  1877,  pp.  108-140. 

Devoted  largely  to  geographical  variation  in  North  American  mammals  and 
birds  (pp.  121-126  devoted  exclusively  to  birds,  with  other  references  passim), 
giving  a  general  risumi  of  the  subject. 

1877.  [Anon.]    Recent  Ornithological  Papers.    <Jm.  Nat.,  xi,  1877,  pp. 
615-617. 

Reviews  Nelson's  papers  on  Illinois  Birds  in  BuVL  Essex  Inst.,  Till,  1877,  pp. 
90-155;  ix,  pp.  32-65;  MoCanley's  on  Texan  Birds,  in  Bull.  V.  8.  QeoL  8wrv.  Tsrr.% 
ill,  1877,  pp.  655-685,  and  others. 

1877.  [Anon.]      [Review  of  the  "  Nnttall  Bulletin"  for  January,  1877.] 
<  Forest  and  Stream,  viii,  Feb.  8,  1877,  p.  10. 

1877.  [Anon— R.  F.  Boiskau.]  Onr  Washington  Letter,  [etc.]  <  Forest 
and  Stream,  viii,  May  31, 1877,  p.  267. 

List,  with  remarks,  of  birds  of  District  of  Colombia,  derived  from  Cones  and 
Prentiss's  List  of  1802,  q.  v. 

1877.  [Anon.]  Vennor's  Birds  of  Prey.  <^  Forest  and  Stream,  viii,  June 
14,  1877,  p.  300. 

Review  of  Vennor's  Our  Birds  o/  Prey ;  or,  The  Bogles,  Hawks  and  Owls  of 
Canada,    Reprinted  from  Toronto  Mail 

1877.  [Anon.  G.  B.  Grinnell.  Review  of  E.  W.  Nelson's  "Birds  of 
North-eastern  Illinois".]  <  Forest  and  Stream,  viii,  Jane  21,  1877, 
p.  331. 

1877.  "Archer."    [G.  A.  Stock  well.]    The  Fauna  of  Michigan.    [Birds.] 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  viii,  1877,  pp.  224, 241, 261, 281, 300, 360, 380. 
Merely  a  nominal,  Incomplete  list,  containing  no  news. 

1877.  Bacon,  G.  R.    Notes  on  some  Oregon  Birds.    <  Am.  Nat,  xi,  No.  1, 
1877,  p.  44. 
Field-notes  on  6  spp. 

1877.  Bagg,  £.  A  Cuckoo's  [Coccygns  erythrophthalmns]  Egg  in  a  Cedar- 
Bird's  [Ampelis  cedrorum]  Nest.  <^Bull.  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  ii,  No. 
4,  Oct.,  1877,  p.  110. 

With  an  editorial  note  by  J.  A.  Allen,  on  other  instances  of  parasitism  of  the 
American  Cuckoos. 

1877.  Bendire,  C.  Notes  on  some  of  the  Birds  found  in  Southeastern  Ore- 
gon, particularly  in  the  Vicinity  of  Camp  Harney,  from  November, 
1874,  to  January,  1877.  <  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat  Hist.,  xix,  1877, 
pp.  109-149. 

An  interesting  list  of  191  spp.,  fully  annotated ;  includes  some  rarities,  and 
many  novel  observations,  especially  with  reference  to  breeding. 

1877.  Benton,  J.  John  Burroughs.  <  Scribner}s  Monthly,  xiii,  1877,  pp. 
336-341,  with  portrait. 

Includes  extracts  from  Burroughs^  ornithological  writings. 

1877.  B[oiseau],  R.  F.    Our  Washington  letter.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  ix, 
Nov.  22, 1877,  p.  314. 

Game-birds  about  Chesapeake  Bay;  wildfowl  shooting;  habits  of  "jacksnipe  ". 

1877.  Brackett,  A.  G.    The  Birds  of  Wyoming.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  vil, 

1877,  pp.  388, 404. 

Partial  list,  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Sanders;  editorial  remarks  ap- 
pended.   8ee  vol  vii,  p.  4. 
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1877.  B[rewbr],  T.  M.     Vennor's  Rapacious  Birds  of  Canada.     <  Bull. 
Nuit.  Ornith.  Club,  ii,  No.  1,  Jan.,  1877,  pp.  84, 25. 
Review  of  the  work. 

1877.  Brewer,  T.  M.  (.Another]  Defense  of  his  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of 
New  England.  <  Bull.  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  ii,No.  2,  April,  1(577,  pp. 
44-48. 

Continuation  of  the  controversy,  now  degenerated  to  *  personal  issue.  €Jf.  op 
ctt.,  1,  p.  72  and  p.  89;  ii,  p.  11  and  p.  44. 

1877.  Brewer,  T.  M.  How  to  Rightly  Estimate  the  Economical  Valoe  of 
Birds.    <  OdloyUt,  iii,  No.  1, 1877,  pp.  6, 7. 

1877.  B[uewster],  W.    Nelson's  "  Birds  of  Northeastern  Illinois."    <B*ll 

Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  ii,  No.  3,  July,  1877,  pp.  68, 69. 
Review  of  paper  in  Bull.  Bntx  Intt,,  viii,  1876,  p.  90. 

1877.  B[kkwster],  W.    Merriani's  "Review  of  the  Birds  of  Connecticut.1* 

<  Bull.  Nutt.  Ornith.  Clubt  ii,  No.  4,  Oct.,  1877,  pp.  107, 108. 

Review  of  Merriam's  important  paper  in  Trans.  Oonn.  AecuL,  iv,  1877,  pp.  1-WS. 

1877.  Brown,  N.  C.  Notes  on  [five  species  of]  Birds  new  to  theFannaof 
Maine,  etc.    <  Bull.  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  ii,  No.  1,  Jan.,  1877,  pp.  27, 28. 

1677.  Browne,  F.  C.  A  list  uf  Birds  observed  od  and  around  Clark's  Island, 
Ply  month,  Mass.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  viii,  March  22, 1877,  p.  96. 

1877.  Burroughs,  J.    April.    <  Scribner'e  Monthly,  xiii,  1877,  pp.  799-803. 
Includes  some  birds  found  along  the  Hudson  River  in  that  month. 

1877.  "  C."  Some  Newfoundland  birds.  <  Formt  and  Stream,  viii,  April  12, 
1877,  p.  145. 

1877.  Cooper,  J.  G.  On  seventy-five  donbtfnl  West-coast  Birds.  <  Bull. 
Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  ii,  No.  4,  Oct.,  1877,  pp.  88-97. 

This  is  an  important  commentary  and  criticism  on  this  large  number  of  birds 
ascribed  by  various  writers  to  the  region  in  question,  bnt  which  have  not  been 
satisfactorily  determined  to  occur  there. 

1877.  Coues,  E.  Birds  of  the  North-West :  |  A  Hand-book  |  of  |  American 
Ornithology,  |  containing  accounts  of  all  the  birds  inhabiting  the  | 
Great  Missouri  Valley,  |  and  many  others,  together  representing  a 
large  majority  of  the  |  Birds  of  North  America,  |  with  copious  bio- 
graphical details  from  personal  |  observation,  and  an  extensive 
synonymy.  |  —  |  By  Elliott  Coues,  |  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon 
U.  S.  Army :— Secretary  U.  S.  |  Geological  Survey : — Member  of  the 
National  Acadamy  [sic]  of  Sciences,  etc :— Author  of  "  Key  to  North  | 
American  Birds,"  "  Field  Ornithology,"  etc.  |  —  |  [Monogram.]  | 
Boston :  |  Estes  <&  Lauriat,  |  Salem  Naturalists'  Agency,  |  1877.  1 
vol.  8vo.    pp.  xi,  791. 

This  is  simply  914  copies  of  the  original  Bird*  of  the  North -Wut,  1874,  q.  ?., 
reissued,  rebound  with  publishers'  new  title-leaf  as  above. 

1677.  C[oues],  E.    Minot's  "  Birds  of  New  England."    <  Bull  NutL  Ornith. 

Club,  ii,  No.  2,  April,  1877,  pp.  49, 50. 
Review  of  the  work. 

1677.  [Coues,  E.]     The  Land  Birds  and  Game  Birds  of  New  England. 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  vii,  Jan.  25, 1877,  p.  391. 
Review  of  H.  D.  Minot's  book  of  that  name. 
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1677.  Coues,  E.    Land  Birds  and  Game  Birds  of  New  England.    <  Bod  and 
Gun,  ix,  Jan.  27,  1877,  p.  263. 
fieview  of  work  with  above  title. 

1877.  Couks,  E.t  and  Prentiss,  D.  W.    Remarks  on  Birds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.    <  Field  and  Forest,  ii,  No.  11,  May,  1877,  pp.  191-193. 

Somewhat  In  the  nature  of  a  critique  on  P.  I*.  Jooy's  Catalogue,  op  rit,  Mar. 
and  Apr.,  1877,  q.  v.  Some  of  the  questionable  points  are  discussed.  The  article 
was  afterward  appended  to  Jooy's  in  the  separate  reprint  of  the  latter. 

1877.  Feildkn,  H.  W.    On  the  Birds  of  the  North  Polar  Basin.    <  P  Z.  8., 
1877,  pp.  28-32. 

1877.  Feildkn,  H.  W.    List  of  Bit  ds  observed  in  Smith  Sound,  and  in  the 
Polar  Basin  during  the  Arctic  Expedition  of  1875-76.    <  Ibis,  4th 
series,  i,  Oct.,  1877,  pp.  401-412. 
34  spp.,  well  annotated.    Gf.  Bull  Nutt  Ornith.  Club,  ill,  No.  2,  April,  1878,  p.  86. 

1877.  Goodhue,  C.  F.  The  Birds  cf  Webster  and  adjoining  towns  [of  New 
Hampshire].    <  Forest  and  Stream,  viii,  1877,  pp.  33, 49, 98, 113, 146. 

An  annotated  list,  by  an  accurate  observer.  The  titles  of  parts  succeeding  the 
first  instalment  vary  slightly  in  wording  from  the  first  caption. 

1877.  Hallock,C.  The  |  Sportsman's  Gazetteer  |  and  |  General  Guide.  |  The 
game  animals,  birds  and  fishes  of  North  America :  |  their  habits  and 
various  methods  of  capture.  |  Copious  instructions  |  in  shooting,  fish- 
ing, taxidermy,  woodcraft,  etc.  |  Together  with  |  a  directory  to  the 
principal  game  resorts  of  the  |  country ;  illustrated  with  maps.  |  By 
Charles  Hallock,  |  [etc.]  |  New  York:  |  "Forest  and  Stream"  Pub- 
lishing Company,  |  American  News  Company,  Agents.  |  1877.  1  vol. 
thick  12mo.  pp.  1-688,  1-208,  frontisp.  (portrait  of  author),  cuts, 
maps. 

Pages  103-337,  a  concise  systematic  treatise  on  the  game  birds  of  North  America, 
some  of  which  are  treated  at  considerable  length.  The  nomenclature  and  tech- 
nicalities are  from  autbontic  sources. 

1877.  Hatch,  P.  L.  Report  on  Ornithology  [of  Minnesota].  <^Bull.  Min- 
nesota Acad.  Nat  Sd.,  1877,  pp.  305-309. 

Additions  to  the  list  of  Minnesota  birds  given  in  his  previous  paper  in  the 
same  publication,  1874,  q.  v. 

1877.  Hutchins,  J.  P.     Something  about  Birds  of  Central  New  York. 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  viii,  April  19, 1677,  p.  160. 
Biographical  notes  and  short  list  of  arrivals. 

L877.  Ixgersoll,  E.    Our  Winter  Birds  [in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City]. 

<  Appleton's  Journ.,  new  ser.,  ii,  Feb.,  1877,  p.  97;  11  illast. 

Biographical  notes  on  a  few  birds  of  the  United  States ;  remarks  on  protective 
mimicry  in  birds. 

.877.  I[ngersoll],  E.    Burrougbs's  "  Wake-Robin."     <  Bull.  NutL  Ornith. 
Club,  ii,  No.  2,  April,  1877,  pp.  48,  49. 
Review  of  that  delightful  book. 

877.  [IngersollE.]  [Review  of  Vol.  II  of]  Gentry's  Life  Histories  of  the 
Birds  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  <  The  Country,  i,  Deo.  22,  1877, 
p.  103. 

977.  Jones,  W.  L.    Arrivals  of  Birds.    <^  Field  and  Forest,  iii,  No.  1,  July, 
1877,  pp.  17, 18. 
At  Lebanon,  Illinois,  spring  of  1877. 
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1377.  Jouy,  P.  L.     Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  the  District  of  Colombia. 

<  Field  and  Forest,  ii,  No.  9,  Mar.,  1877,  pp.  154-156;  No.  10,  Apr., 

1877,  pp.  178-181. 

Nominal  list  of  240  epp.,  those  additional  to  Cones  and  Prentiss's  List  of  186*  in 
italics ;  stragglers  marked  with  asterisk. 

1877.  Jouy,  P.  L.  Field  Notes  on  some  of  the  Birds  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lombia.   <  Field  and  Forest,  in,  No.  3,  Sept.,  1877,  pp.  51,  52. 

Dendraeca  ccerulea,  Siunu  motactita,  Ohondestes  grammteal,  FipUo  erytknpk- 
UuUmtu,  Strixjlammea,  Florida  carulea. 

1877.  Jouy,  P.  L.,  Coues,  £.,  and  Prentiss,  D.  W.  Catalogue  |  of  the  | 
Birds  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  |  Prepared  by  Pierre  Louis  Jouy,  J 
with  |  Remarks  on  the  Birds  of  the  District,  |  by  Dra.  Cones  and 
Prentiss.  |  1877.    8vo  pamphl.    pp.  11. 

Beissned,  repaged,  in  an  edition  of  900  copies,  from  Fidd  and  Forut,  Mar.-afay, 
1877.  It  consists  of  Jouy's  Catalogus,  q.v.,  with  the  Remark*  of  Cones  and 
Prentiss  appended. 

1877.  Kumlein,  L.  Ornithological  Notes  from  Texas.  <  Field  and  Forest, 
ii,  No.  8,  Feb.,  1877,  pp.  127-132. 

Good  running  commentary  on  numerous  spp.  from  the  Brasos  Biver  Valley, 
Waller  Co.,  Texas. 

1877.  Kumlein,  L.    [Notes  on  Texan  Birds.]    <  FUld  and  Forest,  ii,  No.  12, 
June,  1877,  pp.  219, 220. 
Beply  to  Bagsdale,  op.  ciL,  p.  183. 

1877.  Lamberton,  A.  B.    The  Birds.    <  Rod  and  Gun,  ix,  March  17,  1677, 
p.  375. 
Record  of  arrivals  of  birds  at  Boohester,  N.  Y. 

1877.  Langdon,  F.  W.  A  Catalogue  |  of  the  |  Birds  of  the  Vicinity  of  Cin- 
cinnati [Ohio],  |  with  Notes.  |  —  |  By  Frank  W.  Langdon.  |  —  | 
Salem,  Mass.:  |  The   Naturalist's  Agency.  |  1877.     8vo  pamph. 

pp.  18. 

979  spp.,  with  notes  i  breeders  indicated  by  asterisk  i  speoies  included  on 
strength  of  their  known  range  have  their  numbers  in  parentheses.— A  good  list 

1877.  Littleton,  J.  T.  Southern  [Ornithological]  Notes.  <  Forest  and 
Stream,  viii,  May  17, 1877,  p.  224. 

1877.  McCauley,  C.  A.  H.  Notes  on  the  Ornithology  of  the  Region  about 
the  Source  of  the  Red  River  of  Texas,  from  Observations  made  during 
the  Exploration  conducted  by  Lieut.  £.  H.  Ruffner,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, U.  8.  A. — By  C.  A.  H.  McCauley,  Lieutenant  Third  United 
States  Artillery.— Annotated  by  Dr.  Elliott  Cones,  U.  8.  A.  <  /'«& 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  iii,  1877,  pp.  656-69T». 

Very  fall  and  interesting  field-notes  on  the  habits  of  the  birds  of  a  particular 
tract  of  which  we  knew  very  little.  The  general  drift  of  the  list  reminds  as  of 
Woodhouse's  in  Sitgreaves's  Report,  though  the  latter  oontains  various  species 
from  farther  southwest  than  Lieutenant  McCauley  went.  This  region  is  interest- 
ing from  the  number  of  characteristic  Eastern  speoies  represented  along  with 
thoroughly  Western  ones,  resulting  in  a  novel  faciei.  The  nomenclature  and 
teohnio  of  the  article  are  by  Dr.  Coues. 

1877.  McChesnky,  C.  E.    Birds  of  the  Coteau  des  Prairies  of  Eastern 
Dakota.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  viii,  No.  12,  April  26,  1877,  pp.  176, 
177;  No.  13,  May  3,  1877,  p.  102;  No.  15,  May  17, 1877,  pp.  224, 225; 
No.  16,  May  24,  1877,  pp.  241, 242 ;  No.  17,  May  31, 1877,  p.  261. 
Annotated  list  of  species. 
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1877.  Marsh,  O.  C.  Introduction  and  Succession  |  of  |  Vertebrate  Life  iu 
America.  |  An  Address  |  delivered  before  the  |  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  |  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  August  30, 
1877,  |  by  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh,  |  Vice  President.  8vo.  pp.  57, 
large-paper  copies,  separate  from  Proc,  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Soi.,  n.  p., 
n.d.    [1877.] 

Birds  especially  at  pp.  1&-22.— A  masterly  review  of  the  whole  subject,  with 
especial  reference,  however,  to  mammals. 

1877.  Marsh,  O.  C.    Recent  PalaBontological  Discoveries  in  the  West.  <  Am. 
Nat,  xi,  No.  8,  1877,  p.  500,  fig.  84. 
Notice  and  figure  of  restored  Hitperorni*  rsgaUs. 

1877.  "M.  E.  B."  Bine-birds  [Sialia  sialis]  besieged  by  Martins  [Progne 
snbis].    <Field  and  Forest,  ii,  No,  12,  June,  1877,  pp.  215, 216. 

1877.  Mbhriam,  C.  H.  A  Review  of  the  Birds  of  Connecticut,  with  Remarks 
on  their  Habits.  <  Trans.  Conn.  Acad.,  iv,  Jnly-Oct.,  1877,  pp.  1-165. 
Also  separate,  pamphlet  and  bonnd,  A  Review  |  of  the  |  Birds  of 
Connecticut.  |  By  |  C.  Hart  Merriam.  |  —  |  New  Haven :  |  Tuttle, 
Morehouse  &  Taylor,  Printers,  |  1877.  Large  8vo.  1  p.  1.,  pp.  1-166. 
An  important  article,  very  critical,  complete  and  workmanlike,  bringing  the 
subject  up  to  date,  from  the  imperfect  condition  in  which  it  was  left  34  years 
before  by  Linslbt,  Am.  Journ.  Set,  xliv,  No.  9,  1843,  pp.  249-274,  which  paper  is 
oarefnUy  analysed.  I  hold  it  for  a  model  of  this  sort  of  work.  291  spp.,  fully 
annotated,  with  copious  references.  Summer  residents  known  to  breed,  135; 
permanent  residents,  41 ;  migrants  not  known  to  breed,  90;  winter  residents, 
regular,  3d;  irregular,  31;  summer  visitants,  irregular,  30;  rare  and  accidental 
visitors,  46 ;  rare  and  irregular  migrants,  9. 

1877.  Minot,  H.  D.  The  |  Land-Birds  and  Game-Birds  |  of  |  New  England  | 
with  |  Descriptions  of  the  Birds,  their  Nests  and  Eggs,  |  their  Hab- 
its and  Notes.  |  With  Illustrations.  |  —  |  By  |  H.  D.  Minot.  |  —  | 
[Quotation.]  |  Salem, Mass.  |  Naturalists1  Agency.  |  Boston:  |  Estes 
&  Lauriat.  |  1877.    1  vol.  8vo.    pp.  xvi,  456,  with  29  woodcc.  on  1  pi. 

(frontisp.)  and  22  in  text. 

Published  in  December,  1876.    Cf.  BvU.  KuU.  Ornith.  Club,  ii,  1877,  p.  49 ;  Forest 
and  Stream,  vii,  Jan.  25, 1877,  p.  391 ;  Bod  and  Gtm,  iz,  Jan.  97, 1877,  p.  863. 

1877.  Minot,  H.  D.    Minot's  New  England  Birds;  Additions.    <^  Am.  Nat., 

xi,  No.  3, 1877,  p.  175. 

Note  of  his  "careless"  (as  he  calls  it)  omission  of  Naudenuforficatua,  Buteo 
mcainsoni,  Tyrannus  verticalis,  and  Helminthophaga  pimu  from  his  work. 

1877.  Minot,  H.  D.    Birds'  Nests.    <  Harper's  Ntw  Monthly  Mag.,  Iv,  1877, 

pp.  90-97, 256-259,  9  illustrations. 

Description  of  various  forma  of  nest-architecture;  illustrated  very  finely  by 
woodcute  from  photographs. 

1877.  Nelson,  E.  W.    Birds  of  Northeastern  Illinois.    <  Bull.  Essex  Inst, 
viii,  April,  1877,  pp.  90-155. 

A  thoroughly  good  list,  annotated,  of  316  spp.  and  several  vara.    Qf.  Am.  Nat, 
xi,  1877,  p.  615. 

1877.  Nelson,  E.  W.    Notes  upon  Birds   observed  in  Southern  Illinois 
between  July  17  and  September  4,  1875.    <  Bull.  Essex  Inst,  ix, 
June,  1877,  pp.  32-65. 
Notices  of  about  a  hundred  species. 
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1877.  PuBDrs,  H.  A.  Distribution  of  New  England  Birds. — A  reply  to  Dr. 
T.  M.  Brewer.  <  Bull  NutU  Ornith.  Club,  ii,  No.  1,  Jan.,  1877,  pp. 
11-17. 

Continuation  of  the  controversy  from  op.  efe,  I,  pp.  73  and  80.  Quieoalu*  major, 
Cortnu  oesyfragxu,  JlgiaUtit  wileonia,  NeV&on  crecca,  Sula  fiber,  and  others,  claimed 
for  New  England,  on  apparently  good  grounds. 

1877.  Purdik,  H.  A.    Notice  of  a  few  Birds  of  rare  or  accidental  Occurrence 
in  New  England.    <  Bull.  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  ii,  No.  1,  Jan.,  1877, 
pp.  20-22. 
14  spp.,  annotated. 

1877.  Eagsdalb,  G.  H.     [Notes  on  Texan  Birds.]     <  JFfeM  and  Forest,  ii, 

No.  10,  April,  1877,  p.  183. 
Reflecting  on  Kumlein,  op.  ciL,  pp.  127-132. 

1877.  Rathbun,  F.  R.  A  Partial  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Central  New 
York,  from  observations  taken  in  the  Counties  of  Caynga,  Seneca, 
and  Wayne  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Fowler,  of  Auburn,  N.  T.,  and  from  the 
Cabinet  of  Skins  of  New  York  Birds  collected  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Gilbert, 
of  Penn  Yan,  Yates  Connty.  Divided  and  arranged  in  accordance 
with  the  "Check  List  of  North  American  Birds"  by  Elliott  Cooes, 
M.  D.,U.  S.  A.,  and  dedicated  to  the  Caynga  Historical  Society. 
^Auburn  [N.  Y.]  Daily  Advertiser  [newspaper]  of  August  14, 1877. 
Annotated  list  of  191  spp.~J.nMta  tudovioianue  given  aa  breeding.  "The 
compiler  of  this  list  makes  dae  grace  to  '  Forest  and  Stream  \  in  the  columns  of 
whioh  publication  it  first  appeared  by  instalments,  void  the  fllanalflnation  and 
occasional  notes. "— Additional  note  on  same,  by  same,  ibid.,  Sept.  6,  1877.— See 
1876,  Fowlrr,  H.  G. 

1877.  Reynolds,  H.  8.  (Miss  or  Mrs.)    Winter  Birds  of  Arkansas.    <  Awl 

Nat.,  xi,  No.  5, 1677,  pp.  3G7, 308. 
Desultory  observations  on  a  few  species. 

1877.  Rhodes,  W.    Imported  Birds  for  our  woods  and  parks.    <  Forest  and 
Stream,  viii,  April  19, 1877,  p.  165. 
Narrative  of  experiments  in  acclimatisation  of  Bnropean  birds  in  Canada. 

1877.  Ridowat,  R.  United  States  Geological  Exploration  of  the  Fortieth 
Parallel.  Clarence  King,  Geologist-in -charge.— Part  111.  Ornithol- 
ogy* By  Robert  Ridgway.  Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office.    1877.    4to.    1  cover!.,  pp.  303-669. 

.  The  above  is  the  half-title  of  the  ornithological  portion  of  the  Report  ©/  the  Ex- 
ploration of  the  Fortieth  Parallel,  being  Part  III  of  VoL  IV  of  the  series  of 
reports,  separately  issued  in  paper  cover,  bnt  with  the  original  p*g*Mtifrt ;  the 
cover-title  only  differs  In  beginning  "  Extract  from  VoL  IV.  Report  of",  etc 
This  separate  issue  is  not  dated ;  the  date  is  1877,  probably  December.  I  got 
my  copy  Feb.  35,  1878.  See  important  bibliogr.  note  on  p.  393  of  the  report 
This  work,  as  originally  prepared,  was  stereotyped  In  1871-73  (not  1870,  as  the 
note  just  mentioned  states),  bnt  never  published,  citations  of  the  work  prior  to 
1878  having  all  been  made  from  proof-impressions.  This  original  draft  of  the 
work  was  suppressed,  and  the  stereo,  plates  were  melted  in  1878.  There  is  a 
single  much  mntilated  set  of  proofs  in  my  possession  (Feb.  28, 1878).  Meanwhile, 
the  report  was  entirely  rewritten,  and  the  various  citations  of  the  original  sop- 
pressed  report  whioh  are  extant  do  not  apply  to  the  actual  report  aa  published, 
many  changes  of  nomenclature,  and  others,  having  been  made.  See  BvJL  JTettaB 
Ofub,  Hi.  April,  1878,  pp.  81-83. 

This  important  memoir  contains  a  description  of  the  route  traversed,  physical 
features  of  the  Great  Basin,  various  local  avifaunas  of  the  same,  special  descrip- 
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1877.  Ridgway,  R.— Continued. 

tions  of  the  localities  where  eolleotiooe  and  observations  were  made,  general 
remarks  on  the  avifauna)  of  the  Great  Basin,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  362  species 
collected  or  observed— -all  this  interesting  matter  being  preliminary  to  the  report 
proper.  In  the  latter,  the  birds  are  treated  at  fall  length,  with  brief  synonymy 
and  extended  critical  and  field  notes;  the  whole  forming  one  of  the  most  vain- 
able  contributions  we  possess  to  the  bird-history  of  Utah,  Nevada,  and  adjacent 
portions  of  California.  The  articles  are  specially  notable  for  the  many  meas- 
urements of  fresh  specimens,  and  notes  of  the  life-colors  of  the  bill,  feet,  and  eyes. 
The  specimens  collected  are  all  individually  catalogued  with  these  notes,  in 
addition  to  the  general  text.  There  are  no  new  species  in  this  report ;  bat  the 
nomenclature  differs  in  many  instances  from  that  previously  used  by  Mr.  Ridg- 
way  in  the  History  of  North  American  Birds  and  elsewhere,  during  1873-77. 

1877.  Ridgway,  R.  The  Birds  of  Guadalupe  Island,  discussed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  present  Genesis  of  Species.  <  Bull.  Nutt.  Ornith,  Club, 
ii,  No.  3,  July,  1877,  pp.  58-66. 

The  material  here  discussed  is  the  same  as  that  upon  which  was  based  a  prior 
descriptive  paper,  BuU.  V.  B.  OcoL  Sure.  Terr.,  ii,  1876,  pp.  183-195,  q.  v. 

1877.  Ridgway,  R.  Mrs.  Maxwell's  Colorado  museum.  Catalogue  of  the 
Birds.  <  Field  and  Forest,  ii,  No.  11,  May,  1877,  pp.  195-198 :  No.  12, 
June,  1877,  pp.  208-214. 

List  of  834  spp.  represented  in  this  fine  collection,  with  little  annotation. — 
Scops  tuio,  «,  maactDtUicB,  p.  213,  n.  v. 

1877.  Ridgway,  R.     Mrs.  Maxwell's  Colorado  Museum.    Additional  Notes. 

<  Field  and  Forest,  iii,  No.  1,  July,  1877,  p.  11. 
On  Junco  canietps  and  J.  armectens. 

1877.  Roosevkldt,  T.t  and  Minot,  H.  D.    The  Summer  Birds  of  the  Adiron- 
dack^ in  Franklin  County,  N.  T.    By  Theodore  Rooseveldt,  Jr.,  and 
H.D. Minot.    1877.    8vo.    pp.4. 
97  spp.,  shortly  annotated. 

1877.  St.  Clair,  J.  W.  Some  Southern  wood  notes  [Georgia].  <  Forest 
and  Stream,  viii,  May  24, 1877,  p.  240. 

1877.  Scott,  David.  The  Tendency  in  Birds  to  Vary  their  Habits.  <  Field 
and  Forest,  vol.  ii,  No.  7,  Jan.,  1877,  pp.  107-114. 

Nearly  all  the  illustrations  of  the  well-known  fact  are  drawn  from  North 
American  birds.  Two  generalisations  are  suggested:  L  "The  influencing 
agent  which  prompts  the  bird  to  build  its  domicile  is  instinct."  IL  "  Nearly  all 
birds  modify  their  habitations  to  accord  with  exteral  [sic]  influences."  That  it 
to  say,  internal  Influences  prompt  them  to  build,  and  external  influences  make 
them  build  in  different  ways. 

1877.  [Scott,  W.  £.  D.]    [On  Albinism,  and  other  Notes  from  New  Jersey.] 

<  The  Country,  i,  Nov.  17, 1877,  p.  43. 

1877.  [Scott,  W.  E.  D.]     [Rare  Occurrences  in  Southern  New  Jersey.] 

<  The  Country,  i,  Dec.  8, 1877,  p.  79. 

1877.  [Scorr,  W.  £.  D.]    [Ornithological]  Notes  from  Central  New  York. 

<  The  Country,  i,  Deo.  29, 1877,  p.  115.    See  p.  165. 

1877.  Stevens,  W.  B.  Ornithological  Notes  [of  Arrivals  of  Birds  at  West 
Farms,  N.  Y.  ]    <  Forest  and  Stream,  viii,  July  19, 1877,  p.  400. 

1877.  Streets,  T.  H.  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  Hawaiian 
and  Fanning  Islands  and  Lower  California,  made  in  connection 
with   the   United   States  North   Paoifio  Surveying  Expedition, 
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1877.  Streets,  T.  H.— Continued. 

1873-75.  By  Thoe.  H.  Streets,  M.  D.,  Passed  Assistant  8urgeon, 
U.S.  Navy. — Washington:  Government  Printing  Office.  1877.  8m 
pp.  172.    =  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  No.  7. 

Ornithology,  pp.  9-33.  Identifications  of  the  specie*  ascribed  to  Dr.  Cones  by 
the  author.  The  matter  is  synonymatio,  descriptive,  and  miscellaneous,  includ- 
ing critical  and  field  notes.  The  most  interesting  species  noted  are  OoripkUus 
kuhH,  OallintUa  tandmeenrit,  OhmdeUunwu  eouesi,  and  Pujlnus  nativitaHs,  sp. 
n.,  p.  89. 

1877.  Tenney,  S.  The  Raven  [Corvns  carnivorus]  and  the  Sooty  Tern 
[Sterna  fuliginosa]  in  Williametown,  Mass.  <Am.  Nat. ,xi,  No.  4, 
1877,  p.  243. 

1877.  Thompson,  M.    Hunting  with  the  long  bow.    <  Harper's  New  Monthly 
Mag.,  pp.  238-255, 13  illustrations. 
Biographies  of  waterfowl  and  other  game  birds,  with  exquisite  drawings  of  each. 

1677.  Vbnnor,  H.  G.  Our  Birds  of  Prey  ;  or,  the  Eagles,  Hawks,  and  Owls 
of  Canada.  By  Henry  G.  Venn  or.  Montreal,  Dawson  Brothers, 
1877.    Roy.  8vo  or  sm.  4to.    pp.  154,  with  30  photog.  pll. 

Title  defective ;  from  my  review  of  the  book,  The  Nation,  xxiv,  No.  083,  Jane  7, 
1877,  p.  341 

1877.  Ward,  L.  F.  A  Congress  of  Birds.  <  Held  and  Forest,  ii,  No.  7,  Jan., 
1877,  pp.  122, 123. 

Gathering  of  numerous  spp.  in  one  spot  along  Book  Creek,  near  Washington, 
D.C. 

1877.  Wh eaton,  J.  M.  The  Ruff  [Philomachus  pngnax]  and  the  Purple  Gal- 
lic ule  [Porpbyrio  martinica]  in  Ohio.  <  Bull.  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  ii, 
No.  3,  July,  1877,  p.  83. 

1877.  Wilson,  T.  J.  Ornithological.  <  Daily  Advertiser  (newspaper  of  Au- 
burn, N.  Y.)  of  Sept  6, 1877. 

A  few  annotations  of  F.  &  Rathbun's  list,  which  appeared  in  same  paper  for 
Aug.  14, 1877. 

1877.  "  Wolverene."    Protect  the  Birds.    <  Rod  and  Gun,  ix,  Jan.  6, 1877, 

p.  216. 

1878.  Abbott,  C.  C    Birds'  Architecture.    <  The  Country,  i,  Mar.  9, 1878,  p. 

276. 
Discussing  Wallace's  Theory  o/  Birds'  Nut*,  and  Allen's  criticism  thereon. 

1878.  Allen,  J.  A.  A  List  of  the  Birds  of  Massachusetts,  with  Annotations. 
<  Bull.  Essex  Inst„  x,  1878,  pp.  3-37. 

This  may  be  considered  to  supersede  the  various  previous  tracts  on  the  same 
subject,  both  by  the  same  and  other  authors,  as  it  completely  sums  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  The  paper  opens  with  summary  considerations,  followed 
by  a  valuable  historical  ritum4.  1.  Species  of  authentic  occurrence  within  the 
State,  317.  8.  Extirpated,  4.  3.  Of  probable  occurrence,  84.  4.  Hypothetical 
and  doubtful  species,  3  (Myiodioetes  mSnutut,  Empidonax  pygmcBtu  of  Mlnot, 
Thaumatias  linnaei).  5.  Introduced  undomesticated  species,  6.  "  Considered  as 
fairly  entitled  to  recognition  as  Massachusetts  birds  ",  340.  Known  to  breed  in 
the  State,  about  135.  Extremely  rare  or  accidental  visitors,  90.  North  Amer- 
ican species  added  since  1867,  35. 

1878.  Allen,  J.  A.  An  inadequate  "  Theory  of  Birds'  Nests."  <  Bull.  Nutt. 
Ornith.  Club,  iii,  No.  1,  Jan.,  1878,  pp.  23-32. 

A  critique  upon  Wallace's  well-known  essay  entitled  "  Theory  of  Birds'  Nests  ** 
(IntdUctual  Observer,  July,  1867,  and  numerous  subsequent  reprints)  i  its  appli- 
cability tested  by  reference  to  the  breeding  habits  of  North  American  birds. 
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1878.  A[iaen],  J.  A.    Birds  of  the  Vicinity  of  Cincinnati    <Bull.  Nutt. 
Ornith.  Club,  iii,  No.  1,  Jan.,  1878,  p.  34. 
Review  of  F.  W.  Langdon's  List,  8vo,  Salem,  1877,  pp.  la 

1878.  A[llkn],J.A.    Birds  of   Central  New  York.    <Bull  Nutt.  Ornith. 
Club,  iii,  No.  1,  Jan.,  1878,  pp.  34, 35. 
Review  of  F.  B.  Rathbun's  List,  in  Auburn  Daily  Advertiser,  Aug.  14, 1877. 

.    1878.  A[llen],  J.  A.     Summer  Birds  of  the  Adirondacks.    <  Bull.  Nutt. 
Ornith.  Club,  iii,  No.  1,  Jan.,  1878,  p.  36. 
Notice  of  Rooseveldt  and  Minot's  paper,  8vo,  1877,  pp.  4. 

1878.  A[llen],  J.  A.    Birds  of  Sonthern  Illinois.    <  Bull  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club, 
iii,  No.  1,  Jan.,  1878,  p.  36. 
Review  of  ~E.  W.  Nelson's  paper,  Bull  Essex  Inst,  ix,  p.  33. 

187a  A[llen],  J.  A.    Gentry's  "  Life-Histories  of  the  Birds  of  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania."   <  Bull.  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  iii,  No.  1,  Jan.,  1878,  pp.  36, 37. 
Review  of  the  2d  voL  of  this  work. 

1878.  ALllrn],  J.  A.    Streets's  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Lower  California  and 
the  Hawaiian  and  Fanning  Islands.     <  Bull.  Nutt.  Ornith. Club,  iii, 
No.  2,  April,  1878,  pp.  80, 81. 
Review  of  the  paper  in  BulL  Nat  Mum.,  No.  7, 1877,  pp.  &-33. 

1878.  A[llen],  J.  A.    BendirVs  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Southeastern  Oregon. 
<  Bull.  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  iii,  No.  2,  April,  1878,  p.  81. 
Review  of  the  paper  in  Pr.  Bost  Soe.  N.  27.,  xlz,  1877,  pp.  109-149. 

1878.  A[llen],  J.  A.    Ridgway's  Report  on  the  Ornithology  of  the  Fortieth 
Parallel.    <  Bull.  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  iii,  No.  2,  April,  1878,  pp.  81-83. 
Review  of  this  publication,  4to,  Washington,  pp.  303-670,  1877.    With  note 
by  K.C[oues]. 

1878.  A[llkn],  J.  A.    Feilden's  "List  of  Birds  observed  in  Smith  Sound/' 
etc.    <  Bull.  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  iii,  No.  2,  April,  1878,  p.  86. 
Review  of  his  paper  in  the  Ibis,  i,  4th  ser.,  1877,  pp.  401-412. 

1878.  A[llen],  J.  A.    Maynard's  Birds  of  Florida.    <  Bull.  Nutt.  Ornith. 
Club,  iii,  No.  3,  July,  1878,  p.  145. 

Notice  of  appearance  of  Part  IV  of  the  work— 4to,  C.  J.  Maynard  &  Co.,  New- 
tonville,  Mass.,  pp.  89-112,  one  pi.  The  title  appears  to  have  been  modified  to 
"The  Birds  of  Florida,  with  the  Water  and  Game  Birds  of  Eastern  North 
America  ".    See  1878-78,  Maynard,  G.  J. 

1878.  A[ixbn],  J.  A.    Jordan's  Manual  of  Vertebrated  Animals.    <^Bull. 
Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  iii,  No.  3,  July,  1878,  pp.  146, 146. 
Short  notice  of  the  2d  ed.  of  this  work. 

1878.  Axlen,  J.  A.    Occurrence  of  three  Species  of  Sea-Ducks  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.    <  Bull.  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  iii,  No.  3,  July,  1878,  pp.  148, 149. 
CBdemta  americtnta,  (E.fusea,  CB.  perspteUUtta. 

1878.  Aixen,  J.  A.    The  Carolinian   Fauna.    <  Bull.  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  iii, 
No.  3,  July,  1878,  pp.  149, 150. 
Continuing  the  subject  from  Bicknbll,  op.  torn.  ctL,  pp.  1228-133. 

1876.  A[llen],  J.  A.    Brewer's  Supplement  to  his  Catalogue  of  New  Eng- 
land Birds.    <  Bull.  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  iii,  No.  4,  Oct.,  1878,  p.  185. 

It  appears  from  thlsnotlee,  that  the  ultra-conservatism  with  which  Dr.  Brewer's 
Catalogue  of  1875  was  drawn  up  resulted  in  the  necessity  for  this  supplement, 
there  being  twenty-one  species  to  add. 

47  B  0 
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1878.  Allen,  J.  A.    Description  of  a  Fossil  Passerine  Bird  from  the  Insect- 
bearing  Shales  of  Colorado.    <  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  and  Gcog.  Surr.  Terr., 

iv,  No.  2,  May  3, 1878,  art.  xix,  pp.  443-445,  pi.  1,  flgg.  1,2. 

Palceospiza  btlla,  g.  sp.  n.,  p.  443— the  first  foesil  Passerine  discovered  in  N.  A. 
It  bean  distinct  impressions  of  feathers.  N.  B.— A  few  copies  of  this  No.  of  the 
BvXL  were  in  private  circulation  from  abont  April  14,  and  some  electros,  of  the 
plate  were  sent  out  during  this  month.  Thus,  the  cat  appeared  in  a  Californian 
newspaper,  with  a  compiled  account  of  the  bird,  April  27.  The  article  was  im- 
mediately reprinted  in  the  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  for  May,  1878. 

1878.  [Anon.]      A   Remarkable   Fossil   Bird   [Palseospiza  bella,    Allen]. 

<  Pacific  Rural  Press  (newspaper),  vol.  xv,  No.  17,  April  27, 1878, 
p.  257,  fig. 

Anonymous,  but  contributed  to  the  paper  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Surrey.  It 
is  an  abstract  of  the  original  account,  accompanied  by  an  electro.,  and  actually 
antedates  the  regular  publication  of  the  article  by  six  days. 

1878.  [Anon.]    Ridgway's  Ornithology  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel.    <Amer. 
Nat.,  xii,  No.  7,  July,  1878,  p.  469. 
Short  notice  of  the  work. 

1878.  [Anon.]  American  Ornithology,  [etc.]  < Forest  and  Stream,  x, Feb. 
7, 1878,  p.  12. 

Notice  of  reissue  of  an  ed.  of  Wilson  and  Bonaparte,  3  vols.  8vo,  New  York, 
J.  W.  Bouton. 

1878.  [Anon.  ]  [Notice  of  A.  Pope's]  Upland  Game  Birds  and  Water-fowl  of 
the  United  States,  [etc.  ]  <  Forest  and  Stream,  x,  May  9, 1878,  p.  266 ; 
2d  notice,  title  modified,  May  30, 1878,  p.  325. 

1878.  Auohey,  S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  |  United  States  Geological 
Surrey.  |  F.V.  Hay  den,  U.S.  Geologist*in-charge.  |  —  |  First  Annual 
Report  |  of  the  |  United  States  |  Entomological  Commission  |  for  | 
The  Year  1877  |  relating  to  the  |  Rocky  Mountain  Locust  |  and  |  the 
best  methods  of  preventing  its  injuries  and  of  guarding  against  its 
'  invasions,  in  pursuance  of  an  appropria-  |  tion  made  by  Congress  for 
this  purpose.  |  With  maps  and  illustrations.  |  —  J  Washington :  | 
Government  Printing  Office.  1878.  1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  i-xvi,  1-477, 
[l]-[294],  6  11.,  pll.  i-v,  maps,  cuts.  >  Appendix  II.  Notes  on  the 
Nature  of  the  Food  of  the  Birds  of  Nebraska.  By  Prof.  Samuel 
Aughey.    pp.[13]-[62]. 

A  considerable  paper,  giving  a  nearly  complete  list  of  the  birds  of  the  Stats, 
fully  annotated  from  the  special  perspective  implied  in  the  title  of  the  book,  and 
inoluding  tabular  exhibits  of  contents  of  stomachs  in  a  thousand  esses  or  mare. 
Other  remarks  are  those  ordinarily  making  part  of  a  local  list.  It  would  seem 
that  nearly  all  birds  eat  grasshoppers  under  some  circumstance,  if  not  habit- 
ually.   The  nomenclature  of  the  paper  is  revised  by  S.  Cones. 

1878.  Ballou,  W.  H.    The  Natural  History  of  the  Islands  of  Lake  Erie. 

<  Field  and  Forest,  iii,  No.  9,  Mar.,  1878,  pp.  135-137. 

Chiefly  ornithological,  and  includes  a  nominal  list  of  birds;  the  breeders 
marked  with  an  asterisk. 

1878.  Barber,  £.  A.    Ornithological  Notes.     <  Amer.  Nat.,  xii,  No.  7,  July, 
1878,  pp.  477, 47a 
On  peculiarities  in  ovipositlon  of  Molothnu  peeorit  and  StunuOa  magna. 

1878.  Bknner,  F.  Bird  Notes  from  Long  Island.  <  Forest  and  Stream,  x, 
1878,  pp.  174, 215. 
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1878.  Bickkeix,  E.  P.  On  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  of  the  past  winter 
[at  Riverdale,  N.  Y.].    <  The  Country,  i,  Mar.  30, 1878,  p.  324. 

1878.  Bickneix,  E.  P.    Evidences  of  the  Carolinian  Fauna  in  the  lower 
Hudson  Valley.    Principally  from  Observations  taken  at  Eiverdale, 
N.  Y.    <  Bull.  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  iii,  No.  3,  July,  1878,  pp.  128-132. 
Remarks  on  13  spp.  the  presence  of  which  attests  the  main  proposition. 

1878.  Blachby,  C.  P.    Birds  of  Kansas.    <  The  Valley  Naturalist,  i,  No.  9, 
Sept.,  1878,  p.  42 ;  No.  10,  Oct.,  1678,  p.  53 :  to  be  continued. 
Annotated  list  of  species. 

1878.  Brace,  L.  J.  K.    Notes  of  a  few  Birds  observed  at  New  Providence,    ' 
Bahamas,  not  included  in  Dr.  Bryant's  List  of  1859.    <  Proc.  Bosl. 
Soo.  Nat  HUt,  xix,  for  1877,  1878,  pp.  240,  241. 

7  spp.,  among  them  one  called  "Athene  ouDicalaria ".     Paster  domesticus 
"  Introduced  within  a  few  years". 

1878.  Brewer,  T.  M.    Variations  in  the  Nests  of  the  same  Species  of  Birds. 

<  Am.  Nat.,  xii,  No.  1, 1878,  pp.  35-40. 

The  instances  are    North   American— notably  Dcndr&ca  dominion  Icterus 
cucuilatus,  Empidonax  acadicus. 

1878.  Brewer,  T.  M.    Changes  in  onr  Forth  American  Fauna.    <  Bull. 
Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  iii,  No.  2,  April,  1878,  pp.  49-52. 

Addition  of  Totanus  ockropus,  JBgialiUs  hiaUcula,  and  Larus  canus,  and  snb- 
traction  of  Podiceps  eristatus.    The  several  oases  are  fully  discussed. 

1878.  Brewer,  T.  M.    [Note  on  Florida  c&rulea  and  Dendrooygna  fulva.] 

<  Proc  Bost  Soo.  Nat.  Hist.,  xix,  1878,  p.  259. 

1878.  Brewer,  T.  M.    Notes  on  certain  Species  of  New  England  Birds,  with 
Additions  to  his  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  New  England.    <  Proc. 
Bost.  Soc  Nat.  Hist.,  xix,  April,  1878,  pp.  301-309. 
Twenty-one  additions  to  his  list  of  1875. 

1878.  B[rewer],  T.  M.    Allen's  Birds  of  Massachusetts.    <  Bull  Nutt  Ornith. 
Club,  iii,  No.  3,  July,  1878,  pp.  138-140. 
Be  view  of  J.  A.  Allen's  paper,  Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  z,  1878,  pp.  3-37,  q.  v. 

1878.  Brewer,  T.  M.    Apologetic.    <  Bull.  Nutt  Ornith.  Club,  iii,  No.  3,  July, 

1878,  pp.  147-148. 
To  N.  C.  Brown,  in  re  Ammodromus  caudacutus  et  Micropalama  himantopus. 

1878.  Brewer,  T.  M.  Interesting  Captures  [of  Ibis  falcinellus  and  Phalaro- 
pns  hyperborens  in  Massachusetts].  <  Bull  Nutt  Ornith.  Club,  iii, 
No.  3,  July,  1878,  p.  151. 

Note  by  W.  Brewster  of  common  occurrence  of  the  Phalarope  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

1878.  Brewer,  T.  M.    Two  more  Birds  new  to  the  Fauna  of  North  America. 

<  Bull.  Nutt  Ornith.  Club,  iii,  No.  3,  July,  1878,  p.  152. 

Vino  fiaxxwiridis,  StumeUa  mexicana,  taken  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Merrill  at  Fort 
Brown,  Texas. 

1878.  Brewer,  T.  M.    Bird  Architecture,  I  [II,  III].     <  Scribnerf8  Monthly 
Magazine,  xvii,  1878,  pp.  47-53,  257-269,  305-315;  33  illust. 
Popular  accounts  of  birds'  nests,  partly  derived  from  North  American  birds 
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1878.  Brewster,  W.  Descriptions  of  the  First  Plumage  in  Various  Species 
of  North  American  Birds.  <  Bull.  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  iii,  No.  1,  Jaii , 
1878,  pp.  15-23 ;  No.  2,  April,  1878,  pp.  50-64  ;  No.  3,  July,  1878,  pp. 
115-123;  No.  4,  Oct.,  1878,  pp.  175-182. 

An  important  contribution,  describing  the  first  plumages,  some  of  wh?cb 
were  before  unknown,  of  various  species.— I.  This  portion  of  the  article  handle* 
Turdidct,  Sylviidce,  Paridcc,  Sittida,  Troglodytida,  SylvUsoUda.  II.  BytcicoUda 
continued,  Tanagridce,  Hirundinidce,  Ampelida.  IIL  Vireonidct.  Laniidct,  Frin- 
giUidcB.  IV.  Icteridce,  Tyrannidce,  Oaprimulgidce,  Guculidct,  Picidce;  in  all,  98  spp. 

1878.  B[REW8TER]f  W.    Ornithology  of  the  Wheeler  Expeditions  of  1676 
and  1877.   <  Bull.  Nutt  Ornith.  Club,  iii,  No.  3,  July,  1878,  pp.  136-138. 
Review  of  Hensbaw's  papers  in  the  publication  referred  to  in  the  title. 

1878.  Brown,  N.  C.    A  List  of  Birds  observed  at  Coosada,  Central  Alabama. 

<Bull.  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  iii,  No.  4,  Oct.,  1878,  pp.  168-174:  to  be 

continued. 
This  part  of  the  paper  treats  of  40  spp.t  annotated. 
1878.  Browne,  F.  C.    Spring  Migration  of  Birds.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  x, 

Mar.  7, 1878,  p.  76. 

Tabular  exhibit  of  dates  of  arrival  of  SO  common  spp.  In  Eastern  Massachu- 
setts from  1853  to  1877. 

1878  f  Burroughs,  J.    Wake- Robin 

I  hear  of  an  edition  of  about  this  date,  perhaps  1877,  which,  however,  I  have 
never  seen.    See  the  orig.  ed.,  1871.    See  1877,  I[ngrbsoll],  E. 

1878.  "  Bush  whacker.  w  Brant  and  quail  [varions  species]  in  Texas.  <F©r- 
est  and  Stream,  ix,  Jan.  31, 1878,  p.  489. 

1878.  Carnifex,  John  (pseudonyme).  Some  Western  Sparrows  [and  other 
birds].    <  The  Country,  July  20, 1878. 

Various  Fr-ngiUidce,  as  Plectrophanes  spp.,  Passerctdu*  bairdi,  Odamotpiu 
Mooter  t  also,  Anthus  ipraguii.— Notes  on  their  habits,  largely  derived  from  Gooes. 

1878.  CrLARKE],  8.  C.    Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Halifax  Inlet,  East  Florida. 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  x,  1878,  pp.  255. 

1878.  Coe,  W.  W.  8pring  Notes  [at  Portland,  Ct.].  <  Forest  and  Stream,  x, 
April  4, 1878,  p.  156. 

1878.  Cooper,  W.  A.  Notes  on  the  breeding  habits  of  Hutton's  Vireo  (Vire;> 
huttoni)  and  the  Gray  Titmouse  (Lophophanes  inornatns),  with  a 
description  of  their  Nests  and  Eggs.  <  Bull  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,ii\, 
No.  2,  April,  1878,  pp.  68, 69. 

1878.  CoUEfi,  E.  Field-Notes  on  Birds  observed  in  Dakota  and  Montana 
along  the  forty-ninth  parallel  during  the  seasons  of  1873  and  1874. 

<  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  and  Geogr.  Sure.  Terr.,  iv,  No.  3,  July,  29, 1878,  pp. 
545-661. 

The  author  was  attached  to  the  TJ.  S.  Northern  Boundary  Commission,  which 
in  1873  and  1874  surveyed  the  Boundary  Line  on  the  <9th  parallel  from  the  Bed 
River  of  the  North  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  distance  of  8S0  miles  along  the 
northern  borders  of  the  Territories  of  Dakota  and  Montana ;  and  this  paper  pre- 
sents at  considerable  length  the  results  of  his  actual  observations  in  the  field. 
There  are  tabular  lists  of  the  specimens  collected,  with  dates,  localities,  measure- 
ments, &o. ;  pretty  full  biographies  of  some  of  the  species,  and  shorter  notes  on 
the  rest ;  preceded  by  a  comparison  of  the  faunal  characteristics  of  different  por- 
tions of  the  country  examined,  and  oonoluded  with  a  slight  special  bibliography. 
A  much  more  elaborate  presentation  of  the  subject  was  contemplated,  but  this 
paper  is  doubtless  the  only  outcome  of  the  affair  we  shall  have.  Also  published 
separately,  900  copies,  "author's  edition  ",  being  merely  overshoots,  same  title 
and  pagination. 
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1878.  Coras,  E.  New  Birds  for  the  United  States  Fanna.  <  The  Country 
(newspaper,  New  York — since  dead),  July  13, 1878,  p.  184. 

Buteo  aXboeaudatut,  Scop*  enano,  Orotophaga  tulcirottris,  Pitangut  derbyanut, 
OrnUhion  incanetcent  [error  for  O.  imberbe],  collected  In  Texas  by  George  B. 
Bennett. 

1878.  Coues,  E.,  and  Yarbow,  H.  C.  Notes  on  the  Natural  History  of  Fort 
Macon,  N.  C,  and  Vicinity.  (No.  4.)  <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Soi.  Phila., 
1878,  pp.  21-28. 

IL  Birds,  pp.  99-24.  This  article  is  supplementary  to  that  in  Pr.  Phila.  Acad., 
1671,  pp.  19-49,  q.  v.,  adding  11  spp.  to  the  former  list 

1878.  "  D.  L.  B."  Spring  Arrivals  [in  Western  Long  Island].  <  Forest  and 
Stream,  x,  April  23, 1878,  p.  216. 

1878.  Eaglk,  C.  H.  The  Capture  of  several  Rare  Birds  near  West  Point, 
New  York.    <  Bull  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  iii,  No.  1,  Jan.,  1878,  pp.  45-47. 

Oorvut  ottifragut,  BelmkUhophaga  celaia,  Dendrctca  oetrulta,  Vino  phUadd- 
phicut,  Stslgidopteryz  terripennit,  AmptUs  garrulut. 

1878.  Eaton,  D.  H.     List  of  Birds  in  Peotone  [Illinois]  and  vicinity. 
<  Fortst  and  Stream,  xi,  Aug.  22, 1878,  p.  47. 
65  spp.,  with  brief  notes ;  should  be  accepted  with  caution. 

1878.  Grkkn,  F.  C.    Birds  of  Milwaukee  County,  Wis[consin].    <  The  Val- 
ley Naturalist  (newspaper  of  St  Louis,  Mo.),  vol.  i,  No.  6,  June, 
1878,  p.  23 ;  No.  7,  July  1878,  p.  27 :  to  be  continued. 
Annotated  list  of  species. 

1878.  [Grinnkll,  G.  B.]  [Review  of]  The  Birds  of  Southeastern  Oregon  [by 
Capt.  Chas.  Bend  ire,  U.  S.  A.]  <  Forest  and  Stream,  ix,  Jan.  31, 
1878,  p.  489. 

1878.  [Grinnkll,  G.  B.]  [Notice  of  charts  by  J.  M.  Le  Moine,  entitled] 
Les  Oiseaux  du  Canada.    <  Fortst  and  Stream,  x,  Feb.  7,  1878,  p.  3. 

1878.  [Grinnkll,  G.  B.]    Birds  with  teeth.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  x,  Feb.  21, 

1878,  p.  35,  3  fig. 

Account  of  fossil  Odontornithst  discovered  by  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh  in  Cretaceous 
deposits  of  the  West. 

1878.  [Grinnkll,  G.  B.]    The  Birds  of  Connecticut.    ^Forest  and  Stream, 

x,  May  16, 1878,  p.  275. 
Review  of  C.  H.  Merriam's  "Review  of  the  Birds  of  Connecticut".] 

1878.  Hamlin,  Mary  A.  Our  Birds  of  Prey.  <  Familiar  Science  and  Fanciers* 
Journal,  i  (new  series),  Feb.,  1878,  p.  29. 

1878.  Hoffman,  W.  J.  Remarks  upon  Albinism  in  several  of  our  [North 
American]  Birds.    <  Am.  Nat.t  xii,  No.  7,  July,  1878,  pp.  474-476. 

Oorvut  americanus,  Turdut  migratoriut,  Hirundo  korreorum,  Paster  dometticut, 
Buteo  borealit,  Agelaut  phceniceut,  Sturnella  magna,  Oalamotpiza  bieolor. 

1878.  Hughes,  W.  H.    Birds  of  Michigan.    <  The  Valley  Naturalist  (monthly 
newspaper  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.),  i,  No.  3.  Mar.,  1878,  p.  11;  No.  4,  Apr., 
1878,  pp.  14, 15 ;  No.  8,  Aug.,  1878,  pp.  34, 35 ;  No.  10,  Oct.,  1878 :  to  he 
continued. 
Annotated  list  of  species. 

1878.  Huyler,  A.  I.  Winter  birds  on  the  Hackensaok  [River,  N.  J.].  <  The 
Country,  i,  Jan.  12, 1878,  p.  149. 
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1878.  [Ingersoll,  E.]    [Review  of]  The  Birds  of  Southeastern  Oregon  [by 
Capt.  Chas.  Bendire].    <  The  Country,  i,  Jan.  12, 1878,  p.  149. 

1878.  [Ingersoll,  E.]    An  Aged  Naturalist  Gone.    <  The  Country,  i,  Jan. 
19, 1878,  p.  160. 
Obitnary  notice  of  Dr.  Jared  P.  KirtlancL 

1878.  Ingersoll,  E.    [Notice  of  Coues's  forthcoming  "Birds  of  the  Colorado 
Valley  ".    <  The  Country,  i,  March  9, 1878,  p.  272.    See  p.  310. 

1878.  Ingersoll,  E.    [Review  of]  "  Ornithology  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande." 
By  George  B.  Sennett.    <  The  Country,  i,  March  9, 1878,  p.  283. 

1878.  Ingersoll,  E.  Linnean  Society.  <  The  Country,  i,  March  30,  1878, 
p.  325. 

Secretary's  report  of  proceedings,  including  notes  on  birds  of  Long  Island, 
Adirondack  region,  and  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 

1878.  Ingersoll,  E.    Ornithological  News  from  the  United  States.    <  The 
[London]  Field,  li,  March  16, 1878,  p.  323. 
Review  (|  column)  of  R.  Ridgway  *s  Ornithology  of  the  Survey  o/  the  iOthParaUd. 

1878.  "J.M.W."    Professional  Oologists.    <  Familiar  Science  and  Fancier* 
Journ.,  new  ser. ,  v,  April,  1878,  p.  75. 
Instances  of  despoliation  of  nests  by  various  animals  and  birds. 

1878.  Jones,  Wm.  L.  Birds  of  St.  Clair  Connty,  Illinois].  <  The  Valley 
Naturalist  (monthly  newspaper,  St.  Louis,  Mo.),  i,  No.  1,  Jan.,  1878,  p. 
3 ;  No.  2,  Feb.,  1878,  p.  6 ;  No.  3,  Mar.,  1878,  p.  11 ;  No.  6,  June,  1878,  p. 
23 ;  No.  7,  July,  1878,  pp.  26-27;  No.  8,  Aug.,  1878,  p.  35;  No.  9,  Sept, 
1878,  p.  42 ;  No.  10,  Oct.,  1878,  p.  53 :  to  be  continued. 
Annotated  list  of  species ;  tho  parts  noted  here  only  carry  it  into  Ampdida. 

1878.  Jordan,  D.  S.  Manual  |  of  the  |  Vertebrates  |  of  the  |  Northern 
United  States,  |  including  |  the  district  east  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  north  of  |  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  exclusive  |  of  ma- 
rine species.  |  By  |  David  Starr  Jordan,  Ph.  D.,M.D.  |  Professor  of 
Natural  History  in  Butler  University,  f  —  |  Second  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  |  —  |  Chicago :  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Company.  |  1878. 
1  vol.  squarish  12mo.    pp.  407. 

The  bird-matter  of  this  admirable  manual  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  oxig.  ed., 
1876,  q.  v. ;  bat  there  are  addenda  at  pp.  353, 354, 403. 

1878.  Lawrence,  N.  T.  Notes  on  several  rare  Birds  taken  on  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  x,  May  2, 1878,  p.  235. 

1878.  [Lente,W.  K.]  Florida  Notes  [concerning  certain  Birds].  <  For- 
est and  Stream,  iz,  Jan.  31 ,  1878,  p.  489.    See  p.  327. 

1878.  Maynard,  C.  J.  Modifications  in  the  Breeding  Habits  of  Birds  Caused 
by  the  Persecutions  of  Man.  <  Familiar  Science  and  Fancier*  Jour- 
nal,  v  (new  series),  Jan.,  1878,  p.  7. 

1878.  Mearns,  £.  A.    The  Capture  of  several  Bare  Birds  near  West  Point, 
New  York.    <  Bull  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  iii,  No.  1,  Jan.,  1878,  pp.  45, 46. 
Corvus  OBsifraguM,  Hdminthopkaga  oelata,  Dendrwea  emruUa,  Vireo  pkiladdpU- 
eut,  Stdgidopteryx  terripennis,  Ampeti*  garrulut. 
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1878.  Mearns,  E.  A.  A  Description  of  unusually  developed  individuals  of 
three  Species,  and  remarks  on  uncommon  plumages  of  several  others, 
taken  near  West  Point,  N.  T.  <-BuW.  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  iii,  No.  2, 
April,  1878,  pp.  69-72. 

1,  Oeothlypis  Philadelphia,-  2,  Setophaga  ruticiUa;  3,  Ampelis  cedrorum;  with 
remarks  on  Helminthopkaga  peregrina,  Dendraeca  pennsylvanica,  Corvus  amrri- 
canus,  Picas  pubescent,  Myiodioctes  mUratus,  Siurus  motaciUa. 

1878.  Mbakn8,  £.  A.    Capture  of  Two  Rare  Birds  in  the  Hudson  River  Val- 
ley.   <  Bull.  Nutt.  Ornitk.  Club,  iii,  No.  3,  July,  1878,  p.  146. 
Centura*  carolinus,  Colymbus  septentrionaUs. 

1878.  Merrtam,  C.  H.    Correction.    <  Bull.  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  iii,  No.  1, 

Jan.,  1878,  p.  47. 

Of  his  Review  of  Connecticut  Birds,  where  Podiceps  cristatus  should  read  P. 
griseigena  vox.  holboUi. 

1878.  Merriam,  C.  H.  Remarks  on  some  of  the  Birds  of  Lewis  County, 
Northern  New  York.  <  Bull.  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  iii,  No.  2,  April, 
1878,  pp.  52-56 ;  No.  3,  July,  1878,  pp.  125-128. 

1878.  M[erriam],  C.  H.    Recent  Lists  of  the  Birds  of  Central  New  York. 

<  Bull.  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  iii,  No.  2,  April,  1878,  pp.  8:J-86. 

In  S.  L.  Willard's  Directory  of  the  Ornithologists  of  the  United  States  and  else- 
where.   Some  judicious  remarks  on  "  local  lists  "  in  general 

1878.  Moore,  N.  B.  List  of  Birds,  chiefly  visitors  from  N.  America,  seen 
and  killed  in  the  Bahamas  in  July,  Aug.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec,  1876. 

<  Proo.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  for  1877,  xix,  1878,  pp.  241-243. 
30  spp.,  briefly  annotated. 

1878.  Moore,  N.  B.  Observations  on  some  Birds  seen  near  Nassau,  N.  Provi- 
dence, in  the  Bahama  Islands.    <  Proo.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  for 

1877,  xix,  1878,  pp.  243-247. 

Remarks  on  "Athene  (Spheotyto)  cunieularia",  "  Stryzfurcatat",  OertMolabaha- 
mtnsis,  and  a  few  others. 

1878.  Murdoch,  J.  Effects  of  the  warm  winter  on  the  migration  of  Birds 
[in  Massachusetts].    <^Bull.  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  iii,  No.  2,  April, 

1878,  pp.  75, 7(5. 

1878.  [Newcomb,  R.  L.]  Extracts  from  a  naturalist's  note-book  [at  Salem, 
Mass.].    <  Forest  and  Stream,  x,  Apr.  4, 1878,  p.  155. 

1878.  Newcomb,  R.  L.  Field  Notes  [on  Birds  at  Salem,  Mass.].  <  The 
Country,  i,  Apr.  13, 1878,  p.  354. 

1878.  Newcomb,  R.  L.  [Occurrence  of  rare  Birds  at  Salem,  Mass.]  <  The 
Country,  ii,  June  29, 1878,  p.  152. 

1878.  u  P.  B."  Our  Salem  Letter.— No.  6.  <  Familiar  Science  and  Fanciers' 
Journal,  i  (new  series),  Feb.,  1878,  p.  23. 

Contains  notes  npon  Mergvlus  alls  in  winter  at  Salem,  Mass.,  and  the  domesti- 
cation of  Melospiza  melodia,  with  other  matters. 

1876.  Pennock,  C.  J.  Field  Notes  [made  in  the  Adirondacks,  May  23— June 
14, 1878].    <  The  Country,  ii,  June  29, 1878,  p.  152. 
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1878.  Pops,  A.    Upland  Game  Birds  |  and  Water  Fowl -^  |  United  States.  | 

By  A  Pope  Jr  I  Published  by  |  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York,  |  Successors  to  Soribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.  [No  data.  Copy- 
right dated  1877  for  Part  I,  for  the  rest  1878.]  Oblong  folio,  size 
22x28  inches,  not  paged ;  pub.  in  10  parts,  Btiff  paper  covers,  2  folios 
of  letter-press  and  2  chromolithogr.  pU.  to  each,  unsewed,  at  irregu- 
lar intervals  in  (1877  and  T)  1878.    Pll.  not  numbered. 

Above  ia  the  cover-title  of  this  publication,  wbioh  forms  a  handsome  centre- 
table  book  for  the  sporting  pnblic.  The  execution  of  the  plates  is  excellent  The 
plates  are  as  follows :— Part  I,  1.  Green-winged  Teal,  2.  American  Snipe.  Pt 
II,  3.  Woodoock,  4.  Mallard.  Pt  III,  5.  American  Quail,  6.  Black  Duck.  Pt. 
IV,  7.  Ruffed  Grouse,  8.  Blue-billed  Duck.  Pt  Y,  9.  Pinnated  arouse,  10.  Bed- 
headed  Duck.  Pt  VI,  11.  Canada  Grouse,  12.  Wood  Duck.  Pt  VII,  13.  Valley 
Quail  of  California,  14.  Baffle-headed  Duck.  Pt  VIII,  15.  Upland  Plover,  11 
Golden-eyed  Duck.  Pt.  IX,  17.  Mountain  Quail  of  California,  1&  American  Wid- 
geon. Pt  X  (not  out  jet).  The  text  prepared  by  Ernest  Ingersoll,  is  largely 
compiled  from  the  usual  sources,  and  is  very  good. 

1878.  P[urdie],  H.  A.  Bennett's  Notes  on  tbe  Ornithology  of  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande,  Texas.    <  Bull.  NutL  Ornith.  Club,  iii,  No.  3,  July,  1878, 

pp.  144, 145. 
Beview  of  paper  in  BuU.  XT.  8.  OeoL  8urv.,  iv,  No.  1,  Feb.  5, 1878,  pp.  1-66,  q.  v. 

1878.  Purdie,  H.  A.  Capture  of  the  Yellow- throated  Warbler  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  Notes  on  other  Bare  Massachusetts  Birds.    <  B*U.  NutL 
Ornith.  Club,  iii,  No.  3,  July,  1878,  p.  146. 
Dendtasoa  dominica,  RaUus  elegant,  Anter  kyberboreus. 

1878.  Ridgway,  R.  Three  additions  to  the  Avifauna  of  North  America. 
<  Bull.  NutL  Ornith.  Club,  iii,  No.  1,  Jan.,  1878,  pp.  37, 38. 

Parus  ductus,  Syrnium  lapponicum,  Surnia  uLula,  all  from  Norton's  Sound, 
Alaska. 

1878.  Ridgway,  R.    Notes  on  some  of  the  birds  of  Calaveras  County,  Cali- 
fornia, and  adjoining  localities.    <  Bull.  NutL  Ornith.  Club,  iii,  No. 
2,  April,  1878,  pp.  64-68. 
Annotated  list  of  47  spp.  (including  the  subspp.). 

1878.  Ridgway,  R.    Notes  on  Birds  observed  at  Mount  Carmel,  Southern 
Illinois,  in  the  Spring  of  1878.    <  Bull  Nutt.  Ornilh.  Club,  iii,  No.  4, 
Oct.,  1878,  pp.  162-166. 
Annotated  list  of  85  spp.    Nesting  of  Faleo  communis. 

1878.  [Ridgway,  R.]  Song  Birds  of  the  West.  <  Harper's  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  lvi,  1878,  pp.  857-680,  19  very  fine  illustrations. 

1878.  Ridgway,  R.  On  the  Plains,  |  and  |  Among  the  Peaks;  |  or,  |  how 
Mrs.  Maxwell  |  made  her  |  Natural  History  Collection.  |  —  |  By  | 
Mary  Dartt.  |  —  |  Philadelphia:  |  Claxton,  Remsen  &  Haffelfinger,  | 
624,626  &  628  Market  Street.  |  1879  [sic].  1  vol. em.  16mo.  pp.237, 
frontisp.  >  Appendix.  Mrs.  Maxwell's  Colorado  Museum.  Cata- 
logue of  the  Birds.    (By  Robert  Ridgway.)    pp.  226-237. 

Pub.  1878  (my  copy  received  Oct..  1878).— The  bird-matter  is  a  reprint  of  tbe 
two  papers  published  in  Field  and  Forest.    See  1877,  Ridgway,  JL 

1878.  Sage,  J.  H.    Birds  of  the  Garden  and  Orchard.    <  Familiar  Science  and 
Fanciers'  Jo  urn.,  new  ser.,  v,  March,  1878,  p.  50. 
Bead  before  Middletown  (Conn.)  Scientific  Association,  Feb.  12, 187a 
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1878.  [Scott,  W.  E.  D.]    Winter  Notes  [on]  birds  about  Princeton,  [N.  J.] 

<  The  Country,  i,  1878,  pp.  164, 196, 212, 229, 244. 

1878.  [8COTT,  W.E.  D.]    Notes  from  Ithaca,  N.  Y.    <The  Country,  i,Jan. 
19, 1878,  p.  165.    See  p.  115. 

1878.  [Scott,  W.  E.  D.]    Notes  about  some  of  the  rarer  birds  about  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.    <  The  Country,  i,  April  13,  p.  354 ;  ii,  April  27,  p.  9. 

1878.  [Scott,  W.  E.  D.]  Birds  about  Denver  [Col.].  <  The  Country,  ii, 
June  22, 1878,  p.  136. 

Remarks  upon  the  ornithology  of  the  season ;  Eudromia*  montanus ;  Speotyto 
eunieularia  var.  hypogasa ;  hawks  and  others. 

1878.  [Scott,  W.  E.  D.]    A  mountain  drive.    <  The  Country,  ii,  1878,  pp. 
152, 168, 
Observations  npon  birds  in  the  foot-hills  near  Denver,  Col. 

1878.  Scott,  W.  E.  D.    Some  Birds  breeding  about  the  Twin  Lakes,  Colorado. 

<  The  Country  (newspaper,  N.  Y.),  July  20, 1878. 

Sphyrapieus  thyroidcus,  Zonotriehia  leucopkrys  (var.  intermedia /),  Begulue 
calendula!    The  latter  specially  interesting— nest  and  eggs  described. 

1878.  "S.  E.  B."  Late  and  Early  Birds.  <  Forest  and  Stream,x,Feb.  28, 
1878,  p.  55. 

QaUinago  teiUoni  wintering  in  Central  New  York;  song  birds  wintering  in 
New  England. 

1878.  Sxnnett,  G.  B.  Notes  on  tbe  Ornithology  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  of 
Ttxas,  from  Observations  made  during  the  Season  of  1877.  By 
George  B.  Sennett,  of  Erie,  Pa.  Edited,  with  Annotations,  by  Dr. 
Elliott  Cones,  U.  S.  A.  <  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol  Sure.  Terr.,  iv,  No.  1, 1878, 
pp.  1-66. 

A  specially  important  memoir,  containing  valuable  and  interesting  observations 
on  the  habits  of  Texan  birds.  Much  of  the  matter  is  entirely  new.  The  author 
made  a  large  collection  of  birds,  and  closely  studied  their  habits  in  the  breeding 
season.  He  was  enabled  to  add  several  tpecies  to  the  fauna  of  the  United  States. 
The  nomenclature  and  technic  of  the  article  are  by  tbe  editor.-— Panda  nigrilora 
Cones,  p.  11,  n.  sp.    JSchmoptila  Cones,  p.  48,  g.  n.,  —Leptoptila  aucL  nee  Less. 

1878.  Stevens,  F.  Notes  on  a  few  Birds  [20  spp.]  observed  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  in  1876.  <  Bull  Null.  Ornith.  Club,  iii,  No.  2,  April,  1878, 
pp.  92-94. 

1878.  Tiffany,  W.L.  Notes  on  Three  Rare  Birds  of  Minnesota.  <Am.NaL, 
xii,  No.  7,  July,  1878,  pp.  470-472. 

Interesting  observations  on  AmpeUe  garrulus,  Hetperiphona  veepertina,  Cotur- 
nieulut  leeontii. 

1878.  Wilson,  A.,  and  Bonaparte,  C.  L.  American  Ornithology;  |  or,  tbe  | 
Natural  History  |  of  the  |  Birds  of  tbe  United  States.  |  Illustrated 
with  plates  |  engraved  from  drawings  from  nature.  |  By  |  Alexan- 
der Wilson  |  and  Charles  Luoian  Bonaparte.  |  —  |  Popular  Edition. 
|  —  |  Vol.  I[-III].  |  [Monogram.]  |  Philadelphia:  |  Porter  &  Coatee, 
!  822  Chestnut  street.  |  [No  date — 1878.]  3  vols,  in  1,  large  8vo.  pp. 
iii-vi  (Title  and  Contents  of  Vol.  I),  ix-<sxxxii  (Ord's  Life  of  Wil- 
son), i-xvi  (Baird's  Catalogue  of  N.  A.  Birds),  1-214  (to  end  of  Vol. 
I);  pp.  iii-viii  (Title  and  Contents  of  Vol.  II),  9-390  (to  end  of  Vol. 
H)>  PP-  ▼-▼iii  (Title  and  Contents  of  Vol.  Ill),  9-134  (to  end  of 
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1878.  Wilson,  A.,  and  Bonapabte,  C.  L.— Continued. 

"  Wilson"),  1 1.,  pp.  139-420  (being  "Bonaparte",  with  Index  to 
both);  "plates"  (i  e.  collections  of  figures  on  28  leaves)  1-76  (Wil- 
son's) -f  B 1-B  27  (Bonaparte's),  nnoolored. 

This  ie  Ibe  latest  edition  of  "  Wilson  and  Bonaparte ",  and  one  which  has 
came  to  my  knowledge  since  most  of  this  Bibliography  has  been  in  type.  It  is  a 
cheap  popular  edition,  selling  for  |7.50,  and  should  take  well  with  the  public,  as 
it  answers  all  practical  purposes.  The  text  is  substantially  identical  with 
the  same  publishers'  3  voL  8vo  ed.  of  1871,  q.  v.,  the  vols,  here  being  bound  in  one, 
with  the  repeatedly  broken  pagination  above  indicated.  Each  of  these  reissues 
by  Porter  &  Coatee  may  bo  identified  by  the  presence  of  Baird's  8vo  Catalogv*  of 
1658,  q.  v.;  but  I  note  no  other  addition  to  the  matter  of  the  earlier  eda,  The 
" plates",  uuoolored,  are  reduced  from  those  of  the  2  folio  vols,  which  belong  to 
the  ed.  of  1871  down  to  nearly  the  size  of  those  in  Brewer's  12mo  ed.  of  1840,  q.  t., 
maintaining  the  same  grouping  of  figures  as  in  the  originals ;  these  groups,  not 
the  sheets  on  which  they  are  printed,  being  numbered  1  to  76  for  Wilson's,  and 
B  1  to  B  27  for  Bonaparte's.  The  execution  is  rather  coarse,  but  the  figures 
retain  to  a  degree  the  characteristics  of  the  original  models. 

1878.  Winkle,  N.    Heralds  of  Spring.    <  The  Country,  i,  Mar.  16, 1678,  p.  293. 

1876.  Winkle,  N.    [Spring  birds  at  Summit, N.  J.]    <  The  Country,  ii,  May 
18, 1878,  p.  57. 

1878.  Wood,  W.    Tne  Birds  of  Connecticut.    <  EanUUar  Science  and  Fan- 
ciers9 Journal,  v  (new  series),  1878,  pp.  6, 26, 49, 73. 
Still  in  progress. 
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Leach.    Notice  of  Animals  from,  1818. 
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Reynolds.    Winter  Birds  of,  1877. 
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Bryant.    List  of  Birds  seen  at  the,  1859. 

Albrecht.    Die  Vogel  der,  1861. 

Bryant.    Two  Birds  from,  1864. 
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Brace.    Notes  on  a  few  Birds  of  New  Providence,  1878. 

Moore.    List  of  Birds  seen  and  killed  in,  1878. 
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Jardine.    Ornithology  of  the,  1849-50. 

Bland.    List  of  Birds  of,  1 859. 

Jones,  Wedderburn,  and  Hurdis.    The  Naturalist  in,  1859. 

Martens.    Die  Vogel  der,  1859. 

Rein.    Briefliches  aus  den,  1862. 
British  America.    (See,  also,  Canada.) 

Ellis.    Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay,  174a 

ISwaine."}    Voyage  of  Ship  California,  1748. 
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Richardson.    Distribution  of  some  Birds  of,  1843. 
Blakiston.    Notes  of  a  Naturalist,  1857. 
Blakiston.    Scraps  from  the  Far  West,  1859. 
Murray.    Contributions  to  Natural  History  of,  1859. 
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Vigors.    Note  on  Bird  Skins  from,  1833. 

Lichienstein.    Beitrag  zur  ornithologischen  Fauna  von,  1839, 1844. 
Qambel.    New  and  little  known  Birds  collected  in  Upper,  1845. 
Qambel.    Remarks  on  Birds  observed  in  Upper,  1846, 1648. 
Qambel.    Remarks  on  Birds  observed  in  Upper,  with  Descriptions  of  new 

species,  1847-49. 
Gurney.    Notes  on  the  Zoology  of,  1851. 
k  Heermann.    Notes  on  the  Birds  of,  1833. 
Bonaparte.    Notes  on  the  Delattre  Collections,  1853, 1853-54. 
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Xantus.    New  Birds  from  Fort  Tejon,  1858. 
Bridges.    Notes  on  Birds  of,  1858. 
Baird.    On  Xantus's  Birds  from  Cape  St.  Lucas,  1859. 
Xantus.    Catalogue  of  Birds  from  Fort  Tejon,  1859. 
Cooper.    New  Californian  Animals,  1861. 
Gruber.    Productions  of  the  Farallones,  1862. 
IHlner.    Explorations  in,  1865. 
Cooper.    The  Naturalist  in,  1869. 
Cooper.    Additions  to  Fauna  of,  1869. 
Cooper.    Geological  Survey  of,  1870. 
Cooper.    Monterey  in  the  Dry  Season,  1871. 
Locbington.    Notes  on  Birds  of  Humboldt  County,  1874. 
Cooper.    New  Facts  relating  to  the  Ornithology  of,  1875. 
Allen.    Notes  from,  1876. 
Cooper.    Garden  Birds,  1876. 

Nelson.    Birds  observed  in  Vicinity  of  Oakland,  1876. 
Bidgway.    Ornithology  of  Guadeloupe  Island,  1876. 
Bidgway.    Birds  of  Guadaloupe  Island  discussed,  1877. 
8treete.    Nat.  Hist,  of  Hawaiian  and  Fanning  Islands  and  Lower,  1877. 
Bidgway.    Notes  on  some  Birds  of  Calaveras  County,  1878. 
49  BO 
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Canada. 

Sagard  Theodat.    Grand  Voyage,  1632, 1865. 

Sagard  Theodat.    Histoire,  da  1636, 1866. 

Charlevoix.    Histoire  et  Description  G6ne*rale  de  la  Nouvelle  Franoe,  1744, 
1761, 1777. 

Gosse.    The  Canadian  Naturalist,  1840. 
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Billings.    On  some  of  the  Game  Birds  of,  1856. 

Hadfleld.    Notes  and  remarks  on  Birds  of,  1857. 

D>  Urban.    Notes  on  Birds  of  Montreal,  1857. 

Cottle.    List  of  Birds  found  in  Upper,  1859. 
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1859. 
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Le  Maine.    Land  and  Sea  Birds  around  Quebec,  1859. 

Le  Moine.    Birds  observed  around  Qaebeo,  1860. 

Vennor.    Notes  on  Winter  Birds  of  Montreal,  1860. 

Le  Moine.    Ornithologie  du,  1860-61. 

Mcllwraith.    Birds  of  Hamilton,  C.  W.,  1860, 1861. 

Bryant.    Birds  breeding  in  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  1861, 1861. 

Hall.    Birds  of  the  District  of  Montreal,  1862. 

Mcllwraith.    List  of  Birds  of  Hamilton,  1866. 

King.    Sportsman  and  Naturalist  in,  1866. 

Le  Moine.    The  Birds  of,  1866. 

Hincks.    Catalogue  of  Birds  of  Western,  1866  f 
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Provancher  t    Faune  Canadienne,  1870-74. 

Whiteaves  t    Notes  on  Birds  of,  1870, 1871. 

Boss.    The  Birds  of,  1871. 

Boss.     Catalogue  of  Birds  of,  1872. 

Adams.    Field  and  Forest  Rambles,  1873. 

Le  Moine.    Winter  Birds  of  Quebec,  1875. 

Vennor.    Eagles,  Hawks,  and  Owls  of,  1877. 
Carolina.    {See,  also,  North,  and  South.) 

Bartram.    Travels  through  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
1791, 1793, 1793, 1794, 1799. 

Mortimer.    Account  of  Catesby's,  1730, 1731, 1732, 1748. 

Catesby.   Natural  History  of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  the  Bahamas,  1731-48, 
1754,  1771. 
Colorado. 

Aiken.    Glimpse  of  Birds  of,  1873. 

Baity.    On  some  Birds  of,  1873. 

Bidgway.    The  Birds  of,  1873. 

Coues.    Destruction  of  Birds  by  Telegraph,  1876. 

Bidgtoay.    Mrs.  Maxwell's  Museum,  1877, 1877, 1878. 

Allen.    Fossil  Passerine  from  Shales  of,  187a 

Scott.    Birds  breeding  about  Twin  Lakes,  1878. 

ScotL    Birds  about  Denver,  1878, 1878. 
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Connecticut. 

Abbott    Exhibition  of  some  Birds  from,  1841. 

Linsley.    Catalogue  of  Birds  of,  1843. 

Wood.    Rapacious  Birds  of,  1861. 

Qrinnell.    Frigate  Bird  and  White  Ibis  in,  1875. 

Gladwin.    Notes  on  Birds  of  Southern,  1876. 

Merriam.    Passercnlns  prineeps  and  Parns  hudsonious  in,  1876. 

Morris*    Game  Birds  of,  1876. 

Morris.    Local  Nomenclature  in,  1876. 

Merriam.    Review  of  the  Birds  of,  1877. 

Cos.    Spring  Notes  at  Portland,  1878. 

Wood.    Birds  of  ,  1878. 
Dakota. 
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Hoffman.    Birds  observed  at  Grand  River  Agency,  1875. 
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McCneeney.    Birds  of  the  Coteau  des  Prairies,  1877. 
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Coues  and  Prentiss.    List  of  the  Birds  of,  1862. 

Jouy.    Birds  of,  1876. 
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Coues  and  Prentiss.    Remarks  on  Birds  of,  1877. 

Jouy.    Fieldnotes  on  some  of  the  Birds  of,  1877. 
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Maynard.    The  Birds  of,  1872-78. 

Maynard.    Naturalist's  Trip  to,  1874. 

Ober.    Birds  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  1874. 

Le  Baron.    Naturalist  and  8portsman  in,  1876. 

Maynard.    Variation  in  Breeding  of  Certain  Birds  of,  1876. 

Clarice.    Notes  on  Birds  of  Halifax  Inlet,  187a 
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Gerhardt.    Etwas  fiber  den  Vogelgesang,  1853. 

Gerhardt.    Die  jagdbaren  Vogel,  1853. 

Gerhardt.    Ueber  die  Lebensweise  der  Vogel,  1855-56. 
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Egede.    Det  gamle  Grfnlands,  1741, 1745. 

Anderson.    Nachriohten  von  Island,  Qronland  nnd  der  Strasse  Davis,  1746. 
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Anderson.    Beschryving  van  Tsland,  etc.,  1756. 

Crantz.    History  of,  1765, 1767, 1767. 
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Greenland. — Continued. 
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O'Reilly.    Greenland,  1818. 

Sabine,  (E.)    Memoir  on  Birds  of,  1816. 
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1842, 1843. 
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Newton.    Die  zweite  deutsehe  Nordpolfahrt,  1874. 

Newton.    Notes  on  Birds  which  have  been  found  in,  1875. 

Salvin.    Advices  from  Disoo,  1875. 

Sclater.    Instructions  for  collecting  Birds  of,  1975. 
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Eennicott.    Catalogue  of  Animals  of  Cook  County,  1855. 

Le  Baron.    Observations  on  Birds  of,  interesting  to  Agriculturists,  1865. 

Pratten.    Catalogue  of  Birds  of  Southern,  1855. 

Brewer.    Plotus  anhinga  and  Tantalus  looulator  in,  1856. 

Brendel.    Vogel  der  Uingegend  Peorias,  1657. 

Giebel.    Bemerkungen  liber  Brendel's  Vogel  der  Umgegend  Peorias,  1857. 

Holder.    Catalogue  of  Birds  of,  1861, 1862. 

Clifford.    Injurious  and  Beneficial  Birds  of,  1865. 

Allen.    On  Birds  observed  in  Northern,  1868. 

Kinney.    Report  on  Frugivorous  Birds  of,  1868. 

Minier.    Report  on  Injurious  and  Beneficial  Birds  of,  1868. 

Brendel.    The  Fauna  of  Peoria,  1870. 

Ridgway.    New  Birds  in  Southern,  1872. 

Ridgway.    Prairie  Birds  of  Southern,  1873. 

Ridgway.    Catalogue  of  Birds  ascertained  to  occur  in,  1874. 

Ridgway.    The  Wabash  Valley  and  its  Avian  Fauna,  1874, 1874. 

Eaton.    Prairie  Ornithology  in,  1876. 

Eaton.    Egg  collecting  in,  1876. 

Jones.    March  and  April  notes,  1876, 1876. 

Nelson.    Additions  to  Avifauna  of,  1876. 

Jones.    Arrivals  at  Lebanon,  1877. 

Nelson.    Birds  of  Northeastern,  1877. 
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Illinois.— Continued. 

Nelson.    Notes  on  Birds  observed  in  Southern,  1877. 

Eaton.    List  of  Birds  of  Peotone,  1878. 

Jones.    Birds  of  Sinclair  County,  1878. 

Bidgway.    Notes  on  Birds  observed  at  Mt.  Carmel,  1878. 
Indiana. 

Haymond.    Birds  of  Southeastern,  1656. 

Allen.    On  Birds  observed  at  Richmond,  1868. 

Raymond.    Birds  of  Franklin  County,  1869. 

KWUand.    Letter  from,  1874. 

Smith.    Birds  of,  1876. 
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Allen.    On  Birds  observed  in  Western,  1868. 

Allen.    Catalogue  of  Birds  of,  1870. 

Parker.    Iowa  Birds,  1871. 

Trippe.    Notes  on  Birds  of  Southern,  1873. 
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Snow.    Catalogue  of  Birds  of,  1872, 1872, 1873, 1875. 

Snow.    Harlan's  Hawk  and  Mexican  Cormorant  in,  1873. 

Snow.    Birds  of,  1874, 1874, 1875, 1875, 1875, 1876. 
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Bidgway.    The  Gronse  and  Quails  of,  1873. 
Trippe.    Irregular  Migrations  of  Birds  of,  1873. 
Trippe.    Queries  concerning  Birds  of,  1873. 

Allen.    Geographical  Variation  in  Mammals  and  Birds  of,  1874, 1874. 
Baird,  Brewer,  and  Bidgway.    History  of  North  American  Birds,  1874. 
Coues.    Birds  of  the  Northwest,  1874, 1877. 
Coues.    Field  Ornithology  and  Checklist,  1874. 
Gentry.    Habits  of  some  Birds  of,  1874. 

Rarvie-Brown.    On  Jones's  Collection  of  North  American  Birds,  1874. 
Jordan  and  Van  Fleck.    Popular  Key  to  Birds  of  Northern  United  States, 

1874. 
Krider.    Ornithological  and  Oological  List,  1874. 
Long.    American  Wildfowl  Shooting,  1874. 
Palmer.    Insect-eating  Birds,  1874. 
Trippe.    Migration  of  Birds  in,  1874. 
Trumbull.    Nomenclature  of  Game  Birds  of,  1874. 
Jasper.    The  Birds  of,  1874-78. 

Bidgway.    Local  Variations  in  Notes  and  Nesting  Habits,  1874. 
Bidgway.    Birds  new  to  the  Fauna  of,  1874. 
Bidgway.    Nomenclature  of  Game  Birds  of,  1874. 
Bobinson.    List  of  Albino  Birds  of,  1875. 
"Ovum."    Birds' Nests  and  Eggs,  1875-77. 
Allen.    Progress  of  Ornithology  for  a  Century  in,  1876. 
Allen.    Decrease  of  Birds  in,  1876.  ' 

Allen.    Geographical  Variation  in  Nests  and  Eggs  of  Birds  of,  1676. 
Brown.    Variable  Abundance  of  Birds  in  same  Localities,  1876. 
Deane.    Albinism  and  Melanism  in  Birds  of,  1876. 
Jordan.    Manual  of  Vertebrates,  1876, 1878. 
Eallock.    Sportsman's  Gazetteer,  1877. 

Marsh.    Introduction  and  Succession  of  Vertebrate  Life  in,  1877. 
Scott.    Tendency  to  vary  Habits,  1877. 
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North  America. — Continued. 

Brewer.    Two  Birds  new  to  Fauna  of,  1878. 

Brewer,    Bud  Architecture,  1878. 

Brewer.    Variations  in  Nesting  of  Birds  of,  1878. 

Brewer,    Changes  in  the  Fauna  of,  1878. 

Bretcster,    First  Plumage  of  Birds  of,  1878. 

Coues.    New  Birds  for  the  United  States  Fauna,  1878. 

Hoffman.    Albinism  in  several  Birds  of,  1878. 

Ingersoll.    Ornithological  News  from,  1878. 

Pope.    Upland  Game  Birds  and  Waterfowl  of,  1878. 

Ridgway,    Additions  to  Avifauna  of,  1876. 
North  Carolina. 

Law8on.    New  Voyage  to,  1709. 

Lawson,    History  of,  1714, 1718, 1860. 

Briokell.    Natural  History  of,  1737. 

Cones,    Sea-side  Homes,  1869. 

Coues.    Notes  on  the  Natural  History  of  Fort  Macon,  1871. 

Maynard.    Birds  observed  about  Wilmington,  1875. 

Cones  and  Yarrow.    Notes  on  the  Natural  History  of  Fort  Macon,  1878. 
Nova  Scotia. 

Bryant.    List  of  Birds  observed  at  Grand  Menan  and  at  Yarmouth,  1857. 

Willi*.    List  of  Birds  of,  1859. 

Ambrose.    Visit  to  Green  Island,  1860. 

Ambrose.    Sea  Birds  of  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  1865. 

Duvan.    Additions  to  Game  of,  1365. 

Harit.   Bird  Tracks  in  Basin  of  Minas,  1867. 

Jones.     Fortnight  in  Backwoods  of,  1867. 

Jones.    On  some  Rare  Birds  of,  1869. 

Jones.    Rare  Birds  in,  1870. 
Ohio. 

Storer.    Fringillapinea  and  Bombyoilla  garrula  In  July  in,  1845. 

Read.    Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Northern,  1853. 

Collins,    Report  on  Bill  for  Protecting  Birds,  1860. 

Wheaton.    Catalogue  of  Birds  of,  1861. 

Kirtland.    Peculiarities  of  Fauna  of  Lake  Erie  and  near  Cleveland,  1874. 

Kirtland,    Mounted  Birds  from  Northern,  1874. 

Wheaton,    Food  of  Birds  as  related  to  Agriculture,  with  List,  1875. 

Langdon,    Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Cincinnati,  1877. 

Wheaton.    Ruff  and  Purple  Gallinule  in,  1877. 
Oregon. 

Parker.     Summary  of  Birds  of,  1846. 

Bacon,    Notes  on  some  Birds  of,  1877. 

Bendire,    Notes  on  some  Birds  of  Southeastern,  1877. 
Pennsylvania. 

Barton,    Fragments  of  Natural  History  of,  1799. 

Bonaparte.    Comparative  Catalogue  of  Birds  of  Rome  and  Philadelphia, 
1826. 

Bonaparte.    Specchio  Comparativo,  1827-32. 

Taylor.    Geology  and  Natural  History  of  Alleghany  Range,  1835. 

Taylor.    Supplement  to  same,  1836. 
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Pennsylvania.— Continued. 

Haldeman.    Trego's  Geography  of,  1843. 

Baird,  ( Wm.  M.  and  8.  F.)   List  of  Birds  of  Carlisle,  Cumberland  Co.,  1644. 

Baird.    Catalogue  of  Birds  of  Carlisle,  1845. 

Jackson.    The  Mountain,  1860. 

Barnard.    Catalogue  of  Birds  of  Chester  County,  1861. 

Turnbull.    Birds  of  Eastern,  and  New  Jersey,  1869. 

C.  F.  P.    Birds  of  Southern,  1876. 

Gentry.    Life- Histories  of  the  Birds  of  Eastern,  1876-77. 
South  Carolina. 

Bobc.    New  Natural  History  Objects  from,  1797. 

Gibbe*.    Catalogue  of  Birds  of,  1848. 

Burnett.    Notes  on  Fauna  of  the  Pine  Barrens  of,  1861. 

Coues.    Synopsis  of  Birds  of,  1868. 

Merriam.    Ornithological  Notes  from,  1874. 
Texas. 

McCown.     Facts  and  Observations  taken  in,  1853. 

Giraud.    Sixteen  New  Species,  1841. 

Lawrence.    New  Birds  from,  1852. 

Sclater.    Note  on  Girand's  Sixteen  Species,  1865, 1856. 

Dreiser.    Notes  on  Birds  of  Southern,  1865-66. 

Butcher.    List  of  Birds  of  Laredo,  1868. 

Merrill.    Notes  on  Texan  Birds,  1876. 

BagsdaU.    Texan  Ornithology,  1876. 

McCauley.    Notes  on  the  Ornithology  of  the  Bed  River  of,  1877. 

Allen.    Western  Nonpareil  and  Berlandier's  Wren  in,  1877. 

Kumlein.    Notes  from,  1877, 1877. 

Sennett.    Notes  on  the  Ornithology  of  the  Lower  Bio  Grande,  1878. 
United  States.    See  North  America. 
Utah. 

Baird.    Stansbury's  Report  on  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  1652, 1852, 1852. 
'  Baird.    Birds  found  at  Fort  Bridger,  1858. 

Ridgway.    Notes  on  the  Bird  Fauna  of  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  1873. 

Henshaw.    Annotated  List  of  Birds  of,  1874. 

Baird.    BirdB  collected  by  McCarthy  in,  1676. 
Vancouver. 

Sclater.    On  a  Collection  of  Birds  from,  1859. 

Walker.    Voyage  from  Liverpool  to,  1863. 

Macfie.    Vancouver  and  British  Columbia,  1865. 

Lord.    The  Naturalist  in  Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia,  1866. 

Brown.    Synopsis  of  Birds  of,  1868. 
Vermont. 

William*.    Natural  and  Civil  History  of,  1794, 1809. 

Thompson.    Natnral  History  of,  1853. 

Goodhue.    Catalogue  of  and  Observations  on  Birds  of,  1871. 

Brigg8.    List  of  Birds  at  Montpelier,  1876. 

Robinson.    Spring  Birds  of  Addison  County,  1876. 
Virginia. 

Smith.    A  Map  of,  1612. 

Hamor.    True  Discourse  of  Present  Estate  of,  1615. 
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Virginia.— Continued. 
Smith.    General  History  of,  1624,  1632. 
Glover.    Account  of,  1676. 
Clayton.    Account  of,  1693. 

Jefferson.    Notes  on,  1782,  1786, 1787, 1788, 1800, 1801, 1801, 1802, 1803, 1853. 
Strachey.    Historic  of  Travaile  into,  1849. 
Bailey.    Birds  found  Breeding  on  Cobb's  Island,  1876. 
Washington  Term-toby. 

Cooper  and  Buckley.    Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  vol.  xii,  book  ii,  1660. 
West  Virginia. 
Scott.    list  of  Summer  Birds  of  Kanawha  County,  1873. 
Brewster.    Observations  on  tbe  Birds  of  Ritchie  County,  1874  and  1875. 
We9Tkrn  States  and  Territories  at  Large. 
Lewis  and  Clarice.    Travels,  1814,  1614,  1815,  1815,  1816-18,  1817,  1817, 

1842-75. 
Rafinesque.    Account  of  Discoveries  in,  1818, 1818. 
Rafinesque.    Prodrome  of  Seventy  New  Genera,  1619. 
Say.    Long's  Expedition,  1823, 1823, 1824. 
Vigors.    On  Species  from  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  1829. 
Vigors.    Zoology  of  Beeohey's  Voyage,  1839. 
Toumsend.    Twelve  New  Birds  from  the  Columbia  River,  1837. 
Toumsend.    List  of  Birds  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Oregon,  etc.,  1839. 
Toumsend.    Narrative  of  Journey  across  Rooky  Mountains,  1839. 
Gambel.    New  and  Rare  Birds  of  Rooky  Mountains  and  California,  1843. 
Abert.    Notes  of  a  Reconnoissance,  1848. 

MeCall.    Remarks  on  Birds  of  Western  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  1851. 
McCall.    List  of  Birds  on  the  Missouri  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  Fort 

Union,  1651. 
Lawrence.    Descriptions  of  Three  New  Birds,  1852. 
Woodhouse.    Sitgroaves's  Report,  1853. 
Casein.    Illustrations  of  the  Birds  of  Texas,  California,  etc.,  1853, 1653-55, 

1656. 
Lawrence.    Three  New  Species  of  Birds,  1853. 
Kennerly.    Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  vol.  iv,  1856. 
Newberry.    Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  vol.  vi,  1857. 
Hayden.    Explorations  in  Nebraska  and  Dakota,  1858, 1862, 1875. 
Ba  ird.    Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  vol.  x,  1859. 
Heermann.    Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  vol.  x,  1859. 
Kennerly.    Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  vol.  x,  1859. 
Baird.    Mexican  Boundary  Survey,  1859. 

Hayden.    Geology  and  Natural  History  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  1862. 
Lord.    Birds  of  British  North  American  Boundary  Commission,  1864. 
Lord.    Catalogue  of  Nests  and  Eggs  from  Northwestern  America,  1865. 
Cones.    Ornithology  of  a  Prairie  Journey,  1865. 
Cones.    From  Arizona  to  the  Pacific,  1866. 
Allen.    Fauna  of  the  Prairies,  1671. 
Allen.    Ornithological  Notes  from,  1872. 

Allen.    Notes  of  Ornithological  Reconnoissance  of  Kansas,  Colorado,  Wy- 
oming, and  Utah,  1872. 
Cooke.    Autumn  Game  on  the  Prairies,  1872. 
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Western  States  and  Territories  at  Large. — Continued. 

Holden  and  Aiken.    Notes  on  Birds  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  1872. 

Merriam.    Report  on  Birds  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Utah,  1873. 

Allen.    Notes  on  the  Natural  History  of  Dakota  and  Montana,  1874. 

Henshaw.    Hummingbird  new  to  our  Fauna  and  other  facts,  1874. 

Howell.    Among  the  Waterfowl  of  the,  1874. 

Ridgway.    Lists  of  Birds  observed  from  Sacramento,  Cal.,  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  1874-75. 

Yarrow.    Progress  Report  of  the  Wheeler  8orvey,  1874. 

Yarrow  and  Henshaw.   Report  on  Ornithological  Specimens  of  the  Wheeler 
Survey,  1874. 

Henshaw  and  Aiken.    Report  on  Explorations  West  of  the  100th  Meridian, 
1875. 

Nelson.    Notes  on  Birds  observed  in  Utah,  Nevada,  and  California,  1875. 

Ridgway.    First  Impressions  of  the  Bird  Fauna  of  California,  1875. 

Coues.    Travels  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  1876. 

Hoffman.    Habits  of  some  Western  Birds,  1876. 

Cooper.     Seventy-five  doubtful  West  Coast  Birds,  1877. 

Marsh.    Recent  Patoontologioal  Discoveries  in,  1877. 

Ridgway.    Geological  Exploration  of  the  40th  Parallel,  1877. 

Coues.    Field-Notes  on  Birds  observed  in  Dakota  and  Montana,  1878. 

Stevens.    Notes  on  a  few  Birds  observed  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  1878. 
Wisconsin. 

Hoy.    Notes  on  the  Ornithology  of,  1853, 1853. 

Barry.    List  of  Birds  of,  1854. 

Bruhin.    Ankunfb  und  Brtitezeit  einiger  Vogel  Milwaukee's,  1871. 

Bruhin.    Unsere  gefiederten  Wintergaste,  1872. 

Bruhin.    Zur  Vogelspraohe,  1872. 

Bruhin.    Ankunft  von  Vogeln,  1872. 

Bruhin.    Zoologische  Mittheilungen  aus,  1673. 

Hoy.    Peculiarities  of  the  Fauna  near  Racine,  1874. 

Bruhin.    Vogel  von  New  Coeln,  1875. 
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Wyoming. 

Stevenson.    List  of  Birds  collected  in,  1871. 

Braokeit.    Birds  of,  1877. 
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Abrornis  atricapilla  327 
Accentor  auricapillns  298 
Aegithalus  flaviceps  129 
Aegithina  leocoptera  347 
Agrodoma  spragaei  193 
Alauda 

alpestris  186 

ohrysolsBma  187 

oornuta  186 

flaval86 

glaoialis  187 

ladoviciana  193 

migratoria  194 

minor  187 

nivalis  186 

pensilvanica  194 

rubra  194 

rofa  187, 194 

spragnii  193 

Virginian  a  186 
Alandidae  182 
Alice's  Thrash  35 
Aloaetto 

&  hansse-col  noir  186 

anx  jones  brnnes  de  Pensilvanie 
194 

de  Sibene  186 

de  Virginie  187 

pipe"  194 
American 

Barn  Swallow  407 

Bluebird  78 

Creeper  146 

Dipper  89 

Fieldfare  9 

Flycatcher  338 

50bo 


American 

Golden-crested  Kinglet  96, 97 

Grey  Shrike  562 

Pipit  193 

Redbreast  9 

Redstart  339 

Robin  9 
Amerikanischer  Seidenschwanz  471 
Ampelis  451, 460,536 

americana  470 

oarolinensis  471 

cedrornm  470 

garrnlas  459, 470 

sialis  77 
Anorthura 

hyemalis  176 

troglodytes  176 
Anthin©  192 
Anthns  192 

aqnaticns  194 

coronatns  298 

lTierminieri  301 

lndovicianns  193 

pensylvanions  194 

pipiens  194 

reinhardtii  194 

rnbens  194 

spinoletta  194 

spragnii  193 
Antimimns  rnf  as  62 
Aoonalashka  Swallow  449 
Aqnatio 

Accentor  299, 301 

Thrash  301 

Wood- wagtail  301 
Arctic  Bluebird  82 
Arizona  Gnatcatcher  105 
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Arizona 

Thrasher  67 

Vireo  517 
Audubon's 

Thrash  21 

Warbler  271 
Anriparns  129 

flaviceps  129 
Autumnal  Warbler  244 
Avis  marylandioa,  gutture  lnteo  311 
Azure  Warbler  268 
Azure-capped  Manakin  349 


Bachman's 

Swamp  Warbler  214 

Warbler  214 
Baeolophns  bioolor  113 
Bahama 

Creeper  197 

Honey-creeper  197 

Titmouse  197 
Bank  Swallow  435, 437 
Barn  Swallow  406 
Bay-breasted  Warbler  243 
Basileuterns 

belli  335 

brasieri  335 

ohrysophrys  335 

oulicivorns  335 

rnber  331 

rnbrifrons  331 
Beo-fin 

a  gorge  jaune  248 

a  tete  cendree  291 

aux  Jones  rousses  246 

bimbld  250 

bleuatre  243 

conronne*  279 
Bell's 

Greenlet  526 

Vireo  527 
Belted  Warbler  279 
Bendire's  Thrush  67 
Bessy  Kick-up  301 
Bewick's  Wren  169 
Biblis  435 

Bicoloured  Warbler  347 
Binibele*  on  Fansse  Linote  250 
Black  Fly-catcher  475 


Black  Ptilogonys  475 
Black-and-  whi  to 

Creeper  205 

Creeping  Warbler  205 

Swallow  414 

Warbler  204, 205 
Blaok-and-yellow  Warbler  290 
Blackburnian  Warbler  284 
Black-oap  Warbler  346 
Black-capped 

Gnatcatoher  106 

Qreenlet  533 

Vireo  533 
Black-cheeked  Yellow-throat  311 
Black-crested  Titmouse  116 
Black-headed  Vireo  533 
Black-headed  Warbler  338 
Black-masked  Ground  Warbler  311 
Black-poll  Warbler  288 
Black-throated 

Blue  Warbler  241 

Gray  Warbler  263 

Green  Flycatcher  241 

Green  Warbler  240 

Warbler  243 

Waxwing  460 
Black-winged  Red-bird  351 
Blaue 

Roth-Kehlein  78 

Sanger  78 
Bloody-side  Warbler  256 
Blue 

Flycatcher  242 

Golden- winged  Warbler  216 

Mountain  Warbler  237 

Redbreast  78 

Warbler  78 

Yellow-backed  Warbler  206 
Blue-backed  Red-breast  Warbler  78 
Bluebird  78 

Blue-eyed  Yellow  Warbler  253 
Blue-gray 

Flycatcher  102 

Gnatcatcher  101 
Blue-green  Warbler  268 
Blue-grey  Warbler  243 
Blue-headed 

Greenlet  505 

Vireo  506 
Blue-winged  Yellow  Warbler  214 
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Bohemian  Waxwing  459, 460 
Bonaparte's  Flycatching  Warbler  324 
Bombycilla  451,460 

americana  470 

boheraica  460 

carolinensis  470 

cedrorum  470 

ccDralea  460 

garrnla  460 
Bombyciphora  451 

poliocoDlia  460 
Bombycivora  451 

garrnla  460 
Brown 

Creeper  145, 146 

Lark  194 

Thrasher  61, 62 

Thrash  34, 62 
Brown-headed  Creeper  156 
Bridled  Titmouse  117 
Brotherly-love 

Oreenlet  492 

Vireo493 
Batcher-bird  559 


Cactus  Wren  156 
Csernlean  Warbler  102,268 
Californian 

Cactus-wren  156 

Nuthatch  139 

Titmouse  114 
Campylorbynohns  154 

brnnneicapillns  156 
Canada 

Flycatcher  324 

Flycatohing  Warbler  323 

Nuthatch  136 

Swallow  447 

Tanager  351 

Warbler,  243 
Gallon  Wren  164 
Cape  May 

Warbler  245 

Wood  Warbler  246 
Carbonated 

Swamp  Warbler  237 

Warbler  237 
Cardellina  330 

amicta  331 


Cardellina 

rubra  331 

rubrifrons  331 
Cardinal  de  Canada  351 
Cardinalis  canadensis  351 
Carolina 

Waxwing  470 

Wren  168 
Cassia's  Oreenlet  514 
Cat  Flycatcher  57 
Catbird  56, 57 
Catherpes  163 

oonspersns  164 

inexicanus  164 
Cecropis  406 

americana  408 

fulva  426 

lunif rons  427 

rufa407 

thalassina  419 

violacea  447 
Cedar  Waxwing  471 
Cedar-bird  471 
Certhia  143 

albifrons  164 

americana  145, 146 

babamensis  197 

brachydactyla  145 

brachyrhynohus  145 

Carolinian  a  168 

cost®  145 

familiaris  145, 146 

naveola  197 

fusca  145 

hodgsoni  145 

macrodactyla  145 

macnlata  205 

major  145 

megarhynobos  145 

mexicana  146 

minor  145 

nattereri  145 

palustris  178 

paradoxa  145 

piota  205 

pinus  214 

rufa  145 

rufidorsalis  145 

scandnlaca  145 

septentrionalis  145 
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Certhia  varia  204 
Certhiola 

bahamensis  197 

bairdi  197 

flaveola  197 

maritima  246 
Cerulean  Warbler  268 
Cetopbaga  334 
Chamaa  108 

fasciata  108, 109 
Cbat  57, 321 
Chatterer  471 

of  Carolina  471 
Chattering  Flycatcher  321 
Chelidon  412 

bicolor  413 

lencogastra  413 

unalaschkensis  449 

yiridis  413 
Cherry-bird  471 

Chestnut-crowned  Titmouse  124 
Chestnut-Bided  Warbler  244 
Children's  Warbler  253 
Chimney  Swallow  408 
Chloris  206 

ery  thachorides  255 

Cicblopais  474 

nitons  475 
Cinclas 

americanuB  89 

mexicanus  89 

mortoni  89 

pallasii  89 

townsendii  89 

nnicolor  89 
Cistothorus 

elegans  180 

paludicola  179 

palustris  178 

stellaria  180 
Citron 

Open-bill  253 

Warbler  253 
Cliff  Swallow  426, 427 
Ceelestial  Tanager  349 
Ccerulean  Warbler  267,268 
CoUurio  or  Collyrio  536 

borealis  558 

chemungensis  546, 559 

excubitoroides  562 


Collurio  or  Collyrio 

ludovicianufl  561 

robustns  545 
Collyrio  636 

borealis  558 
Colombia  Robin  14 
Common 

Bluebird  78 

Creeper  146 
Compsothlypis  206 

americana  209 
Conirostrnm  ornatum  129 
Connecticut 

Warbler  308 

Wood- warbler  309 
Coquantototl  471 
Cortbylio  calendula  93 
Corvus  451 

cedroram  470 
Cou-jaune  248 
Cotile  435 
Cotyle  435, 438 

fluviatilis  437 

littoralis  437 

microrbynohos  437 

riparia  435, 436 

serripennis  438 
Creeper  146 
Creeping 

Titmouse  209 

Warbler  205 
Crescent  Swallow  426 
Crested 

Shining  -  black      White  -  winged 
Flysnapper  475 

Titmouse  113 
Crimson-headed  Tanager  358 
Crissal  Thrasher  73 
Cuban  Martin  445 
Cnlicivora 

atricapilla  106 

ccerulea  101 

mexioana  102, 107 

townsendi  44 
Culicivore  gris  de  fer  102 
Curve-billed  Thrasher  64 


Dacnis  vermivora212 
Demi-fin  Mangenr  de  vers  212 
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Dendrsca,  DendrcDca,  or  Dendroioa 
235,256 
©stiva252,256 
albicollis  255 
albilora  248 
atricapilla  288 
auduboni  271 
aureola  256 
barbadensis  256 
bartholemica  256 
blackburniae  284 
bryanti  256 
oaerula  267 
canadensis  242 
capitalis  256 
oarbonata  237 
oastanea  243 
chrysoparia  241,258 
ooerulea267 
codrnlesoens  241 
ooronata  271,278 
cruciana  256 
cabana  255 
decora  292 
discolor  246 
dominica  247 
eoa256 

erihtachorides  256 
gallapagensis  256 
graciffi292 
gnndlachi  255 
hypochrysea  250 
icterocephala  244 
jamaicensis  255 
kirtlandi  249 
maculosa  290 
maritima  246 
montana  237 
nigrescens  263 
niveiventris  258 
occidentals  258 
olivacea  233 
palmarum  249 
panamensis  256 
pannosa  242 
pennsylvanioa  244 
pensilis  248 
petechia  255 
pharetra  296 
pina251 


Dendneca,  Dendrceca,  or  Dendroica 

pinus  251,288 

pityophila  296 

rnficapilla255,256 

rnfigula256 

striata  288 

snperciliosa  247 

tigrina  245 

townsendi  260 

vieilloti  256 

virens  240 
Drepanis  437 
Dusky  Warbler  237, 279 
Dwarf 

Hermit  Thrush  21 

Thrush  21 

E 

Eastern  Bluebird  78 
Eave  Swallow  426 
Enicocichla.    See  Henioocichla 
Equatorial  Warbler  347 
Ergaticus  330 

rubra  331 
Eremophila  185 

alpestris  186 

chrysolsema  187 

cornuta  186 

leucolcema  187 

minor  187 
Erythaca 

arctica  82 

wilsonii  78 
Erythrosoma  334 
Euphonia 

coelestis  349 

elegantissima  349 
Europaischer  Seidensohwanz  460 
European 

Chatterer  460 

Creeper  146 

Waxwing  460 
Euthlypis  334 

canadensis  324 
Exochocichia  296 

F 

Farlonzanne  194 
Fauvette 

a  collier  209 

a  cou  jaune  248 
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Fauvette 

a  cravate  noire  241 
a  croupion  janne  279 
a  croupion  noir  285 
a  demi-collier  346 
a  gorge  bale  244 
a  gorge  doree  494 
&  gorge  janne  346 
a  gorge  grise  346 
a  gorge  orangee  211 
a  poitrine  janne  de  Louisiana  311 
a  poitrine  rougeatre  244 
&  qnene  rousse  339 
a  tete  oendree  291 
a  tete  grise  284 
a  tete  janne  245 
a  tete  rouge  250 
a  tete  rouge  de  Pensylvanie  255 
a  tete  ronsse  256 
agile  309 

anx  cotes  ohataines  245 
aux  Jones  noiree  311 
bioolore  347 
bimbele*  250 
Blackburn  285 
bleuAtre  243, 268 
bleuatre  de  S.  Domingne  242 
blene  et  ronsse  78 
brnne301 
ohrysoptere  217 
couronnee  279 
couronnee  d'or  279 
d'automne  244, 285 
des  Montagues  Bleues  237 
des  Peupliers  268 
des  Pins  251 

des  Pins  marecageux  243 
des  Sapins  251 
discolor  247 
dn  Cape  May  246 
*  dn  Kentucky  310 
dn  Tennessee  230 
grise  a  con  janne  248 
grise  a  gorge  janne  248 
grise  des  fitats-Unis  501 
Hemlock  285 
janne  253 

janne  anx  ailea  bleues  215 
mitree325 
naine  347 


Fauvette 

nashyille  224 

olive  347 

ombree  de  la  Lonisiane  279 

orangee  284 

petit-deuil  314 

pipi  301 

rayee288 

stride  288 

tachetee  de  la  Lonisiane  279,301 

tachetee  de  rougeatre  253 

tailor  288 

tigree246 

trichas  311 

verdatre  346 

verdatre  de  la  Lonisiane  346 

voilee  347 
Felivox  carolineusis  57 
Ferruginous 

Mockingbird  62 

Thrash  62 
Ficedula  206 

canadensis  253 

canadensis  cinerea  279 

canadensis  cinerea  minor  242 

canadensis  fusca  246 

canadensis  icterooephalos  245 

canadensis  major  211 

carolineusis  cinerea  209 

domiuioeusis  255 

dominicensis  cinerea  248 

dominicensis  fusca  300 

dominicensis  minor  255 

dominicensis  varia  205 

lndovioiana  209 

marilandica  311 

martinicana  255 

pensilvanica  212 

pensilyanica  auro-capilla  296 

pensylvanica  cinerea  102 

pensilyanica  cinerea  gutture  ni- 
gro217 

pensilvanica  cinerea  nevia  279 

pensilvanica  erythrocephalos255 

pensilvanica  gutture  nigro  241 

pensilvanica  icterocephalos  245 

pensilvanica  nsevia  291 

salis  77 
Fieldfare  of  Carolina  9 
Fiery-crowned  Wren  97 
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Figuier 

ft  ceinture  279 
ft  oravatte  noir  241 
ft  demi-oollier  346 
ft  gorge  blanche  255 
ft  gorge  jaune  346 
ft  gorge  noir  de  Pensilvanie  241 
ft  gorge  orangee  211 
ft  poitrine  rouge  245 
ft  teste  d'or  de  Pensilvanie  298 
ft  teste  jaune  de  Canada  245 
ft  teste  jaune  de  Pensilvanie  245 
ft  teste  ronge  de  Pensilvanie  255 
ft  tete  cendree  291 
ft  t6 te  janne  de  Canada  245 
ft  t6te  ronge  de  Pensylvanie  255 
ft  tete  ronsse  255 
ft  ventre  et  t6te  janues  211 
anx  ailes  doreee  217 
anx  joaes  noires  311 
bleu  242 

bran  de  Canada  246 
bran  de  S.  Domingue  300 
bran-olive  346 
oendre*  ft  collier  209 
oendre*  ft  gorge  cendree  102 
eendre*  ft  gorge  noir  de  Pensilva- 
nie 217 
oendre*  de  Canada  279 
oendre*  de  S.  Domingae  248 
eendre*  da  Canada  242 
eendre'  tachete*  de  Pensilvanie  279 
couronne*  d'or  279 
de  Canada  253 
de  la  Caroline  253 
de  la  Lonisiane  215 
de  la  Martinique  255 
de  Mariland  311 
de  Pensilvanie  212 
de  S.  Domingue  255 
des  Sapins  215 
du  Mississipi  279 
stranger  284 
grasset279 
gris-de-fer  102 
olive  de  Cayenne  347 
orange*  284 
protonotaire  211 
tachete*  253 
tachete*  de  janne  246 


Fignier 

tachete*  de  Pensilvanie  291 
vari<5  de  S.  Domingue  205 
vert  et  blano  255 

Finch  Creeper  209 

Florida  Greenlet  492 

Flute  28 

Fox-coloured  Mock-bird  62 

French  Mockingbird  62 

Fringilla  rubra  352 

O 

Galeosooptes  carolinenals  56 
Garrulus 

australis  321 

bohemicus  460 
Gemeiner  Seidensohwanz  460 
Geothlypis  308 

aequinootialis  347 

agilis309 

maogillivrayi  312 

Philadelphia  312 

tephroootis309 

triohas  309 

velata  347 
Gnaphalvs  460 
Gobe-mouche 

eendre*  de  Canada  324 

citrin  de  la  Lonisiane  325 

d'Amenqne  338 

de  la  Jamaique  496 

de  la  Lonisiane  325 

jaunatre  de  New-Torck  494 

noire  et  aurore  338 

rouge  de  la  Caroline  353 
Golden 

Warbler  253 

Swamp  Warbler  211 
Golden-cheeked  Warbler  241 
Golden-crested  Warbler  97 
Golden-crowned 

Accentor  297 

Flycatcher  279 

Thrash  298 

Wagtail  298 

Warbler  279 
Golden-throated  Flycatcher  494 
Golden-winged 

Flycatcher  216 

Swamp  Warbler  217 
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Golden-winged  Warbler  217 
Grace's  Warbler  292 
Grand 

Ecorchenr  559 

Figuier  de  Canada  211 

Jaaeur  460 

Martinet  a  ventre  blano  446 

Martinet  noir  et  blano  446 
Grasset  Warbler  279 
Gray 

Vireo  517 

Greenlet  517 
Gray-cheeked  Thrush  35 
Gray-tufted  Titmouse  114 
Great  American 

Shrike  559 

Martin  447 
Great  Carolina  Wren  168 
Green 

and  White  Warbler  255 

Black-capped  Flycatcher  327 

Black-capt  Warbler  327 

Flycatcher  520 

Warbler  241 

Wren  520 
Green-blue  Swallow  414 
Greenish  Warbler  346 
Grey-poll  Warbler  284 
Grey-throat  Warbler  102 
Grey-throated  Warbler  346 
Grimpereau 

commun  146 

de  Bahama  197 

vari£205 
Griseous  Flycatcher  501 
Grive 

couronnee  298 

de  Canada  9 

de  ronisseanx  on  Hocbequene  301 

de  Swainson  35 

des  Bois  28 

grivelette  298 

hochequeue  299 

rousse  62 
Grive  solitaire  21 
Grivelette  de  S.  Domingue  298 
Ground 

Swamp  Robin  21 

Wren  109 
Ground-tit  109 


Half-collared  Warbler  346 
Hanging  Flycatcher  520 
Harpes  rediviva  71 
Harporhynchus  60 

bendirii  67 

cinereus  67 

crissalis  73 

ourvlrostris  64 

leoontei  70 

longicauda  62 

palmeri  64, 65 

redivivus  71 

rufus  61 
Helinaia 

bachmani  214 

carbonata  5237 

oelata226 

ohrysoptera  216 

peregrins  230 

protonotarius  211 

rubricapilla  224 

solitaria  215 

swainsonii  212 

vermivora  212 
Helmintheros,  Helmintherus,  or  Hel 
mitherus 

bachmani  214 

carbonata  237 

celatus  226 

ohrysoptera  216 

migratorins  212 

peregrina  230 

rubricapillns  224 

solitarius  215 

swainsoni  212 

vermivorns  211 
Helminthophaga  210 

bachmani  214 

carbonata  237 

celata226 

ohrysoptera  216 

citroa  210 

gntturalis  224 

lawrenoii  214 

leucobronohialis  213 

luciro  219 

lutescens  227 

obecura  227 
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Helminthophaga 

ocularis  224 

peregrina  230 

pinfls  214 

protonotarius  211 

ruficapilla  224 

solitaria  215 

swainsonii  212 

Virginia)  222 
Hemlock  Warbler  285 
Henicocichla  296 

aurocapilla  297 

ludoviciana  299 

major  299 

motacilla  299 

noveboracensis  300 

snlpbnrascens  301 
Hepatic  Tanager  355 
Hermit 

Thrush  20, 21 

Warbler  258 
Herse 

bioolor  413 

fulva427 
Hesperocichla  nsevia  14 
Hirondelle 

a  ventre  blano  414, 446 

a  ventre  roux  de  Cayenne  408 

bicolore  414 

blene  445,  447 

blene  de  la  Louisiana  447 

d'Anilrique  446 

de  la  Baye  de  Hudson  447 

de  rivage  437 

de  S.  Domingne  446 

d'Ounalaska  449 

ronase  408 
HiruDdo  3G6,  412, 426, 435, 444 

albiventris  446 

americana  408, 437 

aoonalaschkensis  449 

apos  carolinensis  447 

bicolor  413 

cffirulea  447 

oinerea  437, 449 

coronata  427 

oyanopyrrha  408 

dominicensis  446 

erythrogastra  407 

freti-hudsoniB  447 


Hirnndo 

fnlva  426 

fumaria  408 

horreornm  407 

leucogaster  413 

lndoviciana  447 

lunifrons  426 

melanogaster  427 

opifez  427 

phenicephala  449 

pceciloma  426 

prasina  414 

purpurea  446, 447 

respublicana  427 

riparia  435 

rufa407 

rupestris  449 

rustica  407 

serripennia  438 

subis  445 

awainsoni  427 

thalaasina  419 

unalascbkensis  449 

versicolor  447 

violacea  447 

viridis  413 
Hocbequeue  de  la  baie  d'Hudson  194 
Honey  Creeper  197 
Hooded 

Flycatcbing  Warbler  325 

Titmouse  325 

Warbler  324 
Horned  Lark  186 
House  Wren  171 
Hudsonian  Wagtail  194 
Hutton's 

6reenlet525 

Vireo  525 
Hydrobata  mexicana  89 
Hylematbrous 

aedon  171 

amerioanus  171 
Hylooichla 

f usoescens  39 

mustelina  28 

nana  21 

pallasi  20 

s  wain  son  i  84 
Hylophilus  vermivora  212 
Hypothymis  or  Hy  pothimis  azorea  268 
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Hypothymis  or  Hypothimis  nitens  475 


Icteria  316 

auricollis  321 
dumicola  321 
loogicauda  321 
velasquezi  321 
virens  320 
viridis  320 
Icte*rie  dumicole  321 
Iridoprocne  412 
Ixoreus  naevius  14 


Jamaica  Warbler  248 

Jasenr 

d'Europe  460 
de  Boheme  460 
de  la  Caroline  471 
du  cedre  471 


Kentucky 

Flyoatchiog  Warbler  310 

Warbler  309 
Kirtland's  Warbler  249 


Lanius 

canadensis  543 
carolinensis  545, 561, 562 
elegans  545 
excubitor  542,  558 
excubitorides  545, 562 
garralns  460, 470, 544, 561 
griscus  544, 558 
ludovicianus  542, 561 
mexicanus  545, 562 
natka  544 
noveboraoensis  520 
olivaceus  495 
septentrionalis  544, 559 
solitarina  506 

Lanivireo 

oassini  514 
flavifrons  494 
noveboraoensis  520 
plumbeus  515 


Lanivireo  solitarius  506, 514,515 
Large-billed 

Accentor  299 

Water  Thrush  299 
Lark  from  Pensylvania  194 
Lawrence's  Warbler  214 
Lead-colored 

Bush-titmouse  125 

Flycatcher  105 

Gnatcatoher  105 

Titmouse  125 

Vireo  515 
Leaden  Titmouse  125 
Least 

Bosh-tit  124 

Greenlet  531 

Titmouse  124 

Vireo  531 
LeConte's  Thrasher  70 
Leptnrns  474 

galeatns  475 
Litorne  de  Canada  9 
Little 

Blue-grey  Fly-catcher  102 

Domestic  Flycatcher  520 

Thrash  34, 39 
Liver-colored  Tanager  355 
Loggerhead  Shrike  562 
Long-billed  Marsh  Wren  178 
Long-tailed 

Chickadee  120 

Honse  Wren  169 
Lophophanes  112 

atrocristatasll6 

bicolor  113 

galeatns  117 

inornatuB  114 

missonriensis  113 

septentrionalis  120 

wollweberi  117 
Louisiana 

Lark  194 

Shrike  561 

Tanager  359 

Warbler  168, 209 

Water  Thrush  299 
Lozia  virginica  353 
Lucar  li  vidua  57 
Lucy's  Warbler  219 
Lusoinia  sialis  78 
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Lusoinia  uropygio  lnteo  279 


Macgillivray's  Warbler  312 
Marsh  Wren  178 
Martinet 

coalenr  de  pourpre  447 

de  la  Caroline  447 
Maryland  Yellow-throat  309 
MoGillivray's 

Ground  Warbler  313 

Warbler  313 
Merle 

a  derriere  ronz  57 

Catbird  57 

de  Swainson  35 

erratique  9 

grivette39 

moqaeor  54 

on  Rouge-gorge  da  Canada  9 

solitaire  21 

tanne*28 

verd  de  la  Caroline  321 
Mernla 

marilandioa  353 

migratoria  9 

minor  39 

mustelina  28 

olivacea  34 

aliens  21 

solitaria  20 

viridis  carolinensis  321 

wilsonii  34, 39 
Mesange 

a  collier  de  la  Caroline  325 

&  oroupion  janne  279 

bicolore  113 

d'Amlrique  251 

de  Yirginie  279 

grise  a  gorge  janne  248 

grise  de  la  Caroline  248 
Mexican  Bluebird  80 
Migratory  Thrush  9 
Mimic  Thrush  54 
Mimus  53 

carolinensis  56 

oaudatus  54 

curyirostris  64 

£  elivox  57 

leuoopterus  54 


Mimus 

memloides  14 
montanns  48 
polyglottus  63 
ruins  62 
Mississipimerle  354 
Mississippi  Tanager  353 
Missouri  Skylark  193 
Mitred 

Sylvan  Flycatcher 
Warbler  325 
Mniotilta 

ffistiva252 

americana  209 

auduboni  271 

aurantia  284 

aureola  256 

bachmani  214 

bicolor  347 

blackburnire  285 

borealis205 

canadensis  242 

carbonata  237 

carolinensis  263 

castanea  243 

oelata226 

chrysopareia  241 

ohrysoptera  216 

oitrea  210 

co3rulea267 

ooerulesoens  242 

coronata  278 

discolor  246 

dominica  247 

eoa256 

formosa  309 

fulva  346 

fusca346 

graci®  292 

icterooephala  245 

incana  284 

kirtlandi249 

leucoptera  347 

longirostris  205 

Incite  219 

inaoropus  242 

maculosa  290 

maritima  246 

melanorhoa  285 

montana  237 
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Mniotilta 

nigrescens  263 
occidentals  258 
ochroleuca  493 
olivacea  233 
palmaram  249 
pannosa  242 
paras  285 
pennsylvanica  244 
peregrina  230 
petechia  250 
pharetra  296 
pinus  251 
pityophila  296 
pumilia  347 
rara268 
rathbonia  253 
rubricapilla  224 
ruficapilla  224 
rufioeps  256 
semitorquata  346 
solitaria  215 
striata  288 
superciliosa  247 
swainsoni  213 
toniata  233 
tigrina  245 
townsendii  260 
varia  204,205 
vermivora  212 
virens  241 
virginiaa  222 
Mockingbird  53, 54 
Motaoilla  235 

cequinoctialis  347 

aestiva  252 

albicollis  255 

americana  208 

aurantia  284 

anricollis  211 

aurocapilla  297 

blackburniad  284 

caerulea  101 

Cfiernlescens  242 

calendula  92 

canal02 

canadensis  241, 252, 279, 298 

carolinensis  253 

caroliniana  168 

chlortoleuoa  255 


Motacllla 

chrysocephala  284 
chrysoptera  216 
cincta279 
oitrea  210 
coronata  278 
domestica  171 
dominica  247 
eques209 
flavicauda  338 
flavioollis  248 
flavifrons  216 
fluviatilis  300 
fulva  346 
fusca  284, 346 
hudBonica  194 
incana284 
lndoviciana  168,209 
maculosa  290 
mitrata  324 
n»  via  299 
noveboracensis  300 
palmaram  249 
palustris  178 
pensilvanioa  244 
pensilis  247 
petechia  255 
pileoLata  327 
pinguis  279 
pinus  214 
protonotarius  210 
rubiginosa  253 
ruficapilla  255 
ruticilla  337 
soolopacina  145 
semitorquata  346 

sialis  77 

striata  288 

superciliosa  247 

tigrina  245, 300 

trichios  310 

trochilus321 

troglodytes  168, 176 

umbria  279 

varia  204 

vermivora  211 

virens  240 
Motacillidffi  191 
Moucherolle 

dore*338 
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Moucherolle 

da  Canada  324 

gris501 

olive  496 
Mountain 

Chickadee  122 

Mockingbird  48, 49 
Mourning 

Ground-warbler  314 

Warbler  313, 314 
Moustached  Greenlet  491 
Muscicapa  484 

americana  338 

belli  335 

bonapartii  324 

brasierii  335 

canadensis  323 

canadensis  cinerea  324 

cantatrix  520 

carolinensis  56 

carolinensie  rubra  353 

ccerulea  101 

cucullata  325 

derbamii  335 

flaveola  338 

gilva501 

guttata  21 

jamaicensis  496 

leucomus  336 

melodia  501 

minnta  326 

noveboracensis  520 

oobroleuca  493 

oculis  rubria  496 

olivacea  495 

pileata  325 

pusilla  326 

rubra  352 

rnbrifrons  331 

ruticilla  337 

selbyii  325 

solitaria  505 

striata  288 

sylvicola  494 

tricolor  336 

viridis  320 

vnlnerata  335 

wilsonii  327 
Myiadestes  43 

obaourus44 


Myiadestes  townsendi  44, 475 
Myioborus  334 
Myioctonus  323 

formosus  309 

mitratus  325 

pusillos  326 
Myiodioctes  323 

bonapartii  324 

canadensis  323 

chrysophrys  335 

formosns  309 

minutus  326 

mitratus  324 

pardnlina  324 

pileolatus  327 

pusUlus  326 

townsendi  480 

wilsonii  327 
Myiothera  obsoleta  159 
Myrtle-bird  279 


Nashville 

Swamp  Warbler  224 

Vermivora  224 

Warbler  224 

Worm-eater  224 
Nectarinia  varia  205 
Neocorys  spraguii  193 
New  York 

Thrush  301 

Warbler  301 
Northern 

Creeping  Warbler  205 

Shrike  559' 
Nuthatch  du  Canada  136 


Oenanthe  americana  pectore  luteo  321 
Oiseau  Xomotl,  d'Amerique,  huppe* 

471 
Olive 

Tanager  351 

Warbler  233, 243, 253 
Olive-backed 

Thrush  34, 35 

Warbler  233 
Olive-brown  Warbler  346 
Olive-coloured  Flycatoher  496 
Orange-bellied  Warbler  346 
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Orange-breasted  Warbler  233 
Orange-colored  Warbler  227 
Orange-crowned 

Accentor  298 

Swamp  Warbler  227 

Vermivora  227 

Warbler  226 
Orange-headed  Warbler  233, 284 
Orange-thighed  Warbler  311 
Orange-throated  Warbler  211, 285 
Oroscoptes  48 

montanus  48 
Orphea  rufa  61 
Orpheus 

carolinensis  56 

carvirostris  64 

foli  vox  57 

lencoptenu  54 

lividus  57 

ineruloides  14 

montanus  48 

polyglottus  54 

rnfas  61 
Oporornis 

agilis  308 

formosa  309 

▼arias  309 
Otocoris  or  Otocorys 

alpestris  186 

chrysolcema  187 

oornata  186 

oocidentalis  187 

rufa  187 

sprangeri  193 
Oven-bird  298 
Oxyglossus  maculatos  205 


Pacific  Orange-crowned  Warbler  227 
Painted 

Flycatcher  335, 336 

Fly-snapper  336 
Palm  Warbler  250 
Paroides  flavioeps  129 
Parkman's  Wren  172 
Particolored  Warbler  209, 247 
Parnla  206 

americana  208 

nigrilora  206 


Paras  119 

albescens  120 

alia  aareis  216 

americanus  208, 251 

americanus  gutture  luteo  248 

americanus  lutescens  251 

annexus  117 

atrioapiUos  120 

atrioristatas  116 

aureus  alis  cerulois  215 

bahamiensis  197 

bioolor  113 

bombycilla  460 

carolinensis  griseos  248 

carolinensis  loteus  253 

carolinensis  torquatus  325 

cedrus  279 

cristatos  113 

erythropis  331 

fasciatas  108 

fringillaris  209 

galeatas  117 

griccns  gattare  lateo  248 
'  inornatas  114 

leaootis  331 

lateas253 

minimus  124 

montanus  122 

satrapa96 

septentrionalis  120 

uropygeo  luteo  279 

virginianus  279 

viridis  gutture  nigro  241 

varius209 

wollweberi  117 
Pensile  Warbler  248 
Perissoglossa 

carbonata237 

tigrina  245 
Peteria  316 
Petit 

Figuier  cendre*  de  Canada  243 

Figuier  de  8.  Domingue  255 

noir-aurore  338 
Petite  Grive  de  St.  Domingue  296 
Petrochelidon  425 

bicolor  413 
f  ulva  426, 427 
lunifrons  426, 427 
melanogastra  427 
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Petrocbelidon 

poeciloma  426 

swainsoni  427 

thalassina  419 
Peucedramus  olivaceus  233 
Phsnisoma  350 
Phsenopepla  or  Phainopepla  474 

nitens  475 
Philadelphia 

Greenlet  493 

Vireo  493 
Phileremos  or  Phileremus 

alpestris  186 

oornutus  187 

rufescens  186 

striatus  186 
PhcBnicosoma  350 

aestiva  353 

hepatica  355 

ludoviciana  35S 

rubra  351 
Phcenisoma  350 

ae<stiva353 

rubra  351 
Phyllobasilens  calendula  93 
Phyllomanes 

barbatnlus  492 

flavoviridis  490 

olivaceus  495 
Phyllopneuste 

caDadensis  242 

minuta  247 

petechia  250 

rara268 
Picolaptea  brunneicapillus  156 
Pio-grieche  boreale  559 
Pie-griesche  de  la  Louisiana  561 
Pine 

Creeper  215, 251 

Warbler  215 
Pine-creeping  Warbler  251 
Pine-swamp  Warbler  243 
Pipra 

elegantissima  349 

galericulata  349 

polyglotta  321 
Piranga.  &ePyranga 
Pitpit  vermivore  212 
Plain  Titmouse  114 
Planesticus  migratorius  8 


Plumbeous 

Bush-tit  125 

Gnatcatcher  105 

Greenlet  515 

Titmouse  125 

Vireo  515 
Poecila  or  Poeoile 

minimus  124 

montanus  122 
Polarpieper  194 
Polioptila  101 

cterulea  101 

melanura  106 

mexicana  102 

plnmbea  105 
Pomatorhinus  turdinus  64 
Pouillot  nain  347 
Prairie 

Titlark  194 

Warbler  246, 247 
Prib  Chatterer  471 
Proone  or  Progne  444 

cryptoleuca  445 

dominicensis  446 

purpurea  445, 446 

subi8  445, 446 
Progn6  pourpre  447 
Prothonotary 

Swamp  Warbler  211 

Warbler  210 
Protonotaria 

oitraa  210 

citrea  210 
Psaltria 

flaviceps  129 

minima  124 

plumbea  125 
Psaltriparns  123 

flayiceps  129 

minimus  124, 125 

plumbeus  125 
Ptilogonys  474 

nitens  475 

townsendi  44 
Purple 

Martin  445, 447 

Swallow  447 

Swift  447 
Purpurschwalbe  447 
Pygmy  Nuthatch  139 
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Pyranga350 

a  face  rouge  359 
astiva  353 
azaro  355 
coccioea  353 
oooperi  354 
ery  thromelas  351 
erythropis  358 
hepatica  354 
livida  353 
ludoviciana  356 
rouge  354 
rouge  et  noir  351 
rubra  350 

4 

Quebec  Warbler  245 


Rathbone's  Warbler  253 
Red  Bird  354 
Bed  Lark  194 
Red-backed  Warbler  247 
Red-bellied  Nuthatch  136 
Red-breasted 

Bluebird  78 

Thrush  9 
Reddish-brown  Titlark  194 
Reddish-tailed  Warbler  339 
Red-eyed 

Flycatcher  496 

Greenlet  495,  496 

Vireo496 
Red-faced  Warbler  331 
Red-headed  Warbler  255 
Redstart  337, 338, 339 
Red-throated 

Flycatcher  245 

Warbler  245 
Red-vented  Thrasher  73 
Reguloides  calendula  92, 93 
Regulus  92 

americanus  97 

calendula  92 

oristatus  96 

cristatus  alter  vertice  rubini  co- 
lons 93 

griceus  102 

mystaoeos  311 


Regulus 

olivascens  97 

peregrinus  310 

rubineus  93 

satrapa  96, 97 

tricolor  97 
Republican  Swallow  427 
Rhimamphus,  Rhimanphus,   or 
inamphus  235 

sestivus  252, 255 

blackburnin  285 

oaruleus  267 

canadensis  242 

castaneus  243 

chry8eolus  253 

citrinus  253 

coronatus  278 

discolor  246 

maculo8us  290 

maritimuB  246 

nigrescens  263 

olivaceus  233 

parus285 

piuus  251 

pityophilus  296 

pensilis  248 

rathbonia  253 

ruficapilla  256 

runcapillus  250 

ruficeps  256 

striatus  288 

virens  241 
River  Pink  301 
Robin  8 
Rock  Wren  159 
Rocky  Mountain 

Bluebird  82 

Hermit  Thrush  21 

Swallow  427 

Warbler  222 

Wren  160 
Roitelet 

de  la  Louisiana  168 

huppe*97 

rubis  93 
Rouge-gorge  bleue  de  la  Caroline  78 
Rouge-queue  des  fitats-Unia  339 
Rough-winged  Swallow  438 
Rubecula  carolinensis  78 
Ruby-crowned  Kinglet  92 
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Ruby-crowned 

Warbler  93 

Wren  93 
Rufous-bellied  Swallow  408 
Rufous-tailed  Thrush  21 
Butioilla  amerioana  338 


9 


Sage  Thrasher  49 
Salpinotee 

mexicanus  164 

obsoletus  169 
Sand 

Martin  435, 

Swallow  437 
Sandy  Mockingbird  62 
Saxioola  sialis  77 
Scarlet  Tanager  360 
Schneelerche  186 
Soiuras.    See  Selnrna 
Seidensohwanz  460 
Seiurufl.    See  Slums. 
Sejoru8  296 

Selby's  Sylvan  Flyoatoher  325 
Bennett's  Warbler  206 
Setophaga  334 

belli  335 

bonapartii  324 

canadensis  323 

oastanea335 

fonnosa309 

miniata  335 

minnta326 

mitrata325 

mitre*  325 

nigrioincta  324 

picta335 

rubra  331 

rnbrtirons  331 

rnssioanda  339 

rutioilla  337 

ynlnerata  335 

wilspnii327 
Shining  Ptilogonys  475 
Shining-crested  Flyoatoher  475 
Shore  Lark  186 
Shore-bird  437 

Short-billed  Marsh  Wren  180 
6ialia76 

51  BO 


Slalia 

arotica82 

azurea78 

caraleooollia  80 

macroptera  82 

mexicana80 

occidentalis  80 

sialis  77 

wilsoni  78 
Sittal33 

aonleata!34 

canadensis  136 

carolinensis  134 

pnsillal39 

pygm©a  139 

stnlta  136 

▼aria  136 
Slttelle  de  Canada  136 
Sinrns296 

agilis309 

aaricapillns  297 

gossii301 

ludovioianus  299 

motaoilla  299 

na3Yins298 

noyeboraoensis  300 

snlphnrasoens  301 

tennirostris  301 
Slender-billed  Nuthatch  134 
Small 

American  Bedstart  338 

Black  and  Orange  coloured. Bird 
338 

Black  and  White  Bird  205 
Small-billed  Water  Thrush  301 
Small-headed  Flyoatoher  326 
Solitary 

Flycatcher  606 

Greenlet  606 

Thrash  21 

Vireo506 
Spotted 

Creeper  246 

Flyoatoher  324 

Thrash  14 

Warbler  246, 291 

Yellow  Flyoatoher  246 

Yellow  Warbler  246, 300 
Spottrogel  54 
Sprague's  Missouri  Lark  193 
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Spragae's  Pipit  193 
St.  Domingo 

Swallow  446 

Warbler  248,865 
Stelgidopteryx  439 

serripennis  438, 439 
Striped  Flycatcher  288 
Summer 

Bedbird353 

Tanager363 

Yellowbird252,253 
Swainson's 

Swamp  Warbler  213 

Thrush  35 

Warbler  212 
Swamp  Robin  36 
Swamp  Warbler  215 
Sylvania  334 

bonapartii  324 

fbrmoaa309 

mitratft  326 

puniilia  326 

pnsilla326 

rntioilla  338 

wilaonii  327 
Sylvia  235 

amerioana  208 

tDBtiva  252, 266 

ttquinootialis  347 

agilis308 

albioollis  255 

antholdes  300 

aretiea  82 

argyrotis331 
.  atricapilla  346 

andnboni  271 

anreola  256 

anricollis  211 

anrocapilla  297 

autumnalis  243 

aznrea268 

bachmani  214 

bicolor347 

fcifasoiata  268 

blackburnice  284 

•oernlea  101, 267 

ceruleseens  242 

calendula  92 

canal02 

-canadensis  242 


Sylvia 

oanioapUla  347 
oarbonata237 
carolinensis  263 
castanea243 
oelata226 
ohildrenii  253 
chloroleuca  255 
ohry socephala  284 
chrysophrys  335 
chrysoptera  216 
oitrinclla  253 
003rulea267 
ccBrulesoens  242 
ooronata278 
culicivora  335 
delafieldii  347 
discolor  246 
domeatioa  171 
dominica  247 
flava253 
flavicollifl  248 
flavifrons  216 
flavopygia  279 
formoaa309 
fill  va  346 
fuaoa346 
gilva  601 
griaeloollia  346 
halaeii  263 
ioterocephala  244 
inoana284 
lenoogastra  224 
leuooptera  242/347 
ludoviciana  168, 209 

maogiUivrayi  312 
maoropo8  242 
maculosa  290 
magnolia  291 
maritima  245 
marylandica  310 
melanorhoa  285 
melanocansta  960 
mexioana  224 
miniata  331 
minnta247,326 
mitrata  324 
montana  237 
nashTilU224 
nigrescens  263 
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Sylvia 

noveboraoensis  300 
occidentals  80, 258 
ochroleuoa  498 
olivacea  238 
palmarum  249 
palpebrals  263 
palastris  242 
pardalina  324 
parna285 
pensilis  247 
pensylvanioa  244 
peregrina  230 
petasodes  327 
petechia  250, 255 
Philadelphia  313 
pingnis  279 
pinus214,251 
populoram  268 
protonotarius  211 
pamilia  346 
pusilla209,242 
rara268 
rathbonia  253 
regains  96 
roflcoe311 
rabricapilla  224 
nificapilla  224, 255, 256 
rossoicaada  338 
semitorquata  346 
sialis77 
eolitaria  215 
sphagnosa  242 
striata  288 
swainsonii  212 
tanriata  233 
tennessffii  230 
tigrina237,245,300 
torqnata209 
townsendi  360 
trichas  310 
trochilus  253 
troglodytes  176 
umbria  279 
▼aria  204 
▼egeta  313 
velAta347 
vermivora  211 
yigorsii251  * 
virens240 


Sylvia 

viresoens  346 
viridicans  346 
wilsonii  327 
xanthorhoa  279 

Sylvicola206,236 
flB8tiva252,255 
agilis308 
americana  208 
aodaboni  271 
aureola  256 
aurioollis  211 
bachmani  214 
blaokbarnto  284 
c»nilea267 
canadensis  242 
oarbonata  237 
oastanea  243 
oelata226 
ohildrenii  253 
ohrysooephala  284 
chrysoptera  216 
coronata  278 
discolor  246 
eoa256 
flavioollis  248 
formosa309 
icterooephala  244 
kirtlandii  249 
maculosa  290 
maritima  246 
minata  247 
missoriensis  230 
mitrata  325 
montana  237 
nigresoens  263 
nigricans  263 
occidentalis  258 
olivacea  233 
palmaram  249 
pannosa  242 
pardalina  324 
paras  285 
pensilis  248 
pennsylvanioa  244 
peregrina  230 
petechia  250 
pharetra296 
pinas  251 
pityophila  296 
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Sylvicola 

pamila347 
pusffla209,242 
protonotaria  211 
rathbonia  253 
mbrioapilla  224 
ruficapilla  250 
striata  288 
swainsonii  212 
t»niata233 
tigrina237,245 
townsendi  260 
tristis263 
Taria205 
▼ermivora  212 
Yirens240 


Taohyoineta  412 

bioolor  413 

thalassina  419 
Tanagra350 

estiva  352 

auriooUis  321 

canioapilla  347 

ooooinea353 

oolumbiana  359 

dentate  355 

ludoviciana  358 

mississipensis  353 

olivaoea  351 

rubra  350 

rudis353 

yariegata  353 

yirginioa  353 
Tangara 

da  Canada  351 

da  Mississipi  353 

eoarlate351 

vermlllion  354 
Tawny  Thrush  28 
Telmatodytee* 

arondinaoeus  179 

bewiokil69 

paludioola  179 

palustris  178 
Tennessee 

Swamp  Warbler  230 

Warbler  230 
Texas  Titmouse  116 


Thrasher  02 

Thriothoros.    See  Thryothoraa 

Thrash-like  Mock-bird  14 

Thryomanes  leaoogaster  109 

Thryothorns 

arondinaoeas  168 

arandineas  179 

bewickii  169 

gattalatus  164 

latifasoiatus  160 

leaoogaster  170 

littoralis  168 

louisiann  168 

ludovioianns  168 

inexicanas  164 

obsoletas  159 

palastris  178 

pinas251 

spilarus  170 

stellarisl80 

torqoatos  209 
Titlark  193, 194 
Tolmie's  Ground  Warbler  313 
Torohepot  da  Canada  136 
Toapet  Titmouse  113 
Townsend's 

Flycatching  Thrush  44 

Ptilogonys  44 

Solitaire  44 

Warbler  260 

Wood-Warbler  260 
Toxostoma 

orissalis73 

ourvirostris  64 

leoontei  70 

redivivus  71 

rafa62 

vetola64 
Traqaet  Blaokbum  285 
Tree  Creeper  146 
Triohas308 

83qninoetialis  347 

agilis308 

braehydaotylus  311 

oaniioephala  347 

delafleldii  311 

formosa309 

macgilllvrayi  312 

marylandioa  310 

personatus  311 
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Triohas 

Philadelphia  313 

I08C06  311 

tephroootis  309 
tolmiei  312 
vegeta  313 
velata347 

Troglodyte 
anion  171 

de  la  Louisiane  168 
d'hiver  177 
dee  Roaeaox  168 

Troglodytes 
aedon  171 
albicollis  164 
albifrons  164 
americanuB  171 
arundinaceus  168 
bewickii  169 
brevirostris  180 
domesticus  171 
europaeus  177 
fulvus  171, 172 
furvus  171 
hyemalis  176, 177 
ludovicianus  168 
mexicanas  164 
nrararias  164 
obsoletus  159 
pacificas  177 
palastris  177, 178 
parkmani  172 
parvulns  178 
spilnrus  170 
stellaris  180 
sylvestris  172 

Tofted  Titmouse  113 

Tardus  7 
alicias  35 
aonalaschkae  21 
aquaticas  300 
audnboni  2tf 
anrocapillus  297 
auroreus  14 
brunneus  39 
canadensis  9 
carolinensis  56 
citrons  296 
oonfinis  9 
coronatus  296 


Tardus 

densns  28 
felivox  57 
fnscescens  39 
faseas34 
garrnlns  460 
gnttatns  20 
lividns  57 
ludovioianus  299 
migratoriuB  8 
minimus  35, 296 
molodns  28 
minor  20, 21, 34, 39 
montanns  48 
motaoilla  299, 301 
mustelinas  28, 39 
nroviuB  14 
nannB  21 

noveboracensis  300 
olivaceus  34 
pallasi20 
peotore  luteo  321 
pilaris  migratoriuB  9 
polyglottus  53 
rafus  61 
silens  21, 39 
solitarias20,21,34 
swainsoni  34 
townsendii  89 
trichas309 
nstalatas  35 
▼irens  320 
wilsonii  35, 39 

U 

Uferschwalbe  437 
Umbroee  Warbler  279 
Unalasoha  Thrash  21 


Varied  Thrush  14 
Veery39 

Vermillion  Flycatcher  331 
Vigor's  Vireo  251 
Violet  Swallow  447 
Violet-green  Swallow  419 
Virginian  Titmouse  279 
Virginia's  Warbler  222 
Vermivora  bachmani  214 
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Vermivora 

oarbonata  237 

oelata226 

ohrysoptera  216 

fulvicapilla  212 

nigrescens  263 

pennsylvanica  212 

peregrioa  230 

protonotariua  211 

rara268 

rubricapilla  224 

solitaria  215 

swainsoni  212 
Vireo  484 

a  front  jaane  494 

altiloquus  491 

atricnpillus  533 

barbatulus  492  • 

belli  526, 531 

bogotensis  495 

calidris  491 

cantatrix  520 

cassinii  514 

flavif rons  493 

flavoviridis  490 

gilvus491,501 

gris  501 

huttoni  525 

longirostris  491 

musicuB  520 

*  noveboracensis  520 
olivaceus  491, 495 
philadelphicus  492 

*  plumbeus  515 
pnsillus  531 
solitarius  505 
Bpbagnosa  242 
swainsoni  501 
vicinior  517 
vigorsii  251 
virescens  491, 495 

Vireon  verdatre  492 
Vireosylvia  or  Vireosylva  484 

altiloqua  491 

barbatula  492 

cobanensis  493 

calidris  492 

flavifrons  494 

flavoviridis  490 

gilva  501 


Vireosylvia  or  Vireosylva 
olivaoea  495 
philadelphica  492 
plnmbea  515 
solitaria  506 
swainsoni  502 
viresoens  495 

w 

Wagtails  191 
Warbler  Thrush  299 
Warbling 

Flycatcher  501 

Greenlet  501 

Vireo  501 
Water 

Ouzel  89 

Thrash  301 
Waxen  Chatterer  460 
Western 

Bluebird  80 

House  Wren  171 

Solitary  Vireo  615 

Summer  Redbird  352 

Warbler  258 

Warbling  Greenlet  501 

Yellow-breasted  Chat  320  _ 

Yellow-romp  271 
White-bellied 

Swallow  413 

Wren  169 
White-browed  Chickadee  122 
White-cheeked  Titmouse  331 
White-eyed 

Greenlet  520 

Vireo  520 
White-fronted  Swallow  427 
White-poll  Warbler  205 
White- rumped  Shrike  562 
White-shouldered  Flycatcher  336 
White-throated 

Blue  Warbler  268 

Warbler  213 

Bock  Wren  164 

Wren  164 
Wilsonia  323 

bonapartii  324 

minuta  326 

mitrata  325 

pusilla  326 
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Wilson's 

Bluebird  77,  78 

Flycatching  Warbler  327 

Green  Black-capped  Flycatching 
Warbler  326 

Thrush  39 
Willow  Wren  253 
Winter  Wren  176 
Wood  Thrash  28 
Wood-Warbler  268 
Worm-eater  212 

Warbler  212 
Worm-eating 

Swamp  Warbler  212 

Warbler  211 
Wren-tit  106 


Yellow 

Bed-poll  255 

Bed-poll  Warbler  249 

Titmouse  253 

Warbler  253 

Wren  253 
Yellow-backed  Warbler  209 
Yellow-bellied  Grosbeak  353 
Yellow-breast  Warbler  311 
Yellow-breasted  Chat  321 


Yellow-breasted 

Icteria  321 

Warbler  311 
Yellow-crowned 

Warbler  245, 279 

Wood  Warbler  279 
Yellow-fronted  Warbler  217 
Yellow-green  Yireo  490 
Yellow-headed  Yerdin  129 
Yellow-poll  Warbler  253 
Yellow-rump  279 

Warbler  291 
Yellow-rumped 

Flycatcher  291 

Warbler  278,291 
Yellow-tail  Warbler  338 
Yellow-tailed  Flycatcher  338 
^Yellow-throated 

Creeper  248 

Gray  Warbler  248 

Greenlet  493 

Yireo  494 

Warbler  247 

Wood  Warbler  248 
Yuma  Thrasher  70 


Zonal  gato  57 


Dan.xii.4. 


Eock*.  xii.  8, 12. 


